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OF  THE 


AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE    I. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association. 

ARTICLE   II. 

The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  development  of 
such  relations  and  intimacies  between  the  members  as  exist  in 
all  standard  social  organizations ;  and  through  and  in  that 
firmer  business  relation  in  which  all  can  stand  together  in  the 
effort  to  improve  and  perfect  a  standard  of  business  integrity, 
which  shall  include  purity  of  stocks,  honesty  of  representation, 
carefulness  of  obligations,  and  promptness  in  execution.  Also 
the  discussion  of  all  subjects  of  interest  to,  or  belonging  to,  the 
Seed  Trade. 

ARTICLE   III. 

The  membership  shall  consist  of  regular  seed-growers  and 
dealers  whose  chief  business  is  the  Iniying  and  selling  of  seeds, 
or  agricultural  tools  and  seeds,  in  this  country  and  Canada. 
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BY-LAWS. 

# 

ARTICLE    I. 

Section  i.  Any  individual  or  firm  engaged  in  the  seed 
trade  in  this  country  or  Canada,  as  provided  for  in  Article  III 
of  the  Constitution,  shall,  be  eligible  to  membership  in  this 
Association ;  firms  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  only,  but  each 
individual  member  of  a  firm  may  become  a  member  of  the 
Association  on  the  payment  of  the  regular  membership  fee, 
and  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Association,  in 
person  or  by  proxy. 

Sec.  2.  New  members  may  be  elected  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Association,  or  at  any  special  meeting  that  may 
be-  held,  after  having  been  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Membership.      * 

Amendment  to  Article  I,  Section  2,  adopted  June,  1897: 
All  applicants  for  membership  must  be  recommended  as  eli- 
gible by  at  least  one  member  of  the  Association. 

The  electioiT  of  new  members  shall  be  by  ballot.  It  shall 
require  the  *affirmative  ballot  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  and  voting  to  elect  a  member.  No  appli- 
cant for  admission  to  membership  shall  be  balloted  for  on  the 
day  of  his  proposal,  except  by  a  unanimous  vote  suspending 
the  rule. 

•  Sec.  3.  Each  member  shall  pay  an  annual  assessment  of 
five  dollars,  which  shall  be  due  at  the  commencement  of  each 
year. 

Sec  4.  Any  member  not  in  arrears  to  the  Association 
may  withdraw  from  it,  filing  with  the  Secretary  a  written 
notice  of  his  intention.  Any  member  who  shall  be  in  arrears 
over  two  years  for  his  dues,  or  who  shall  conduct  himself  in 
a  manner  that  is  considered  at  variance  with  the  interests  of 
this  Association,  shall,  written  charges  having  been  preferred, 
be  suspended  from  membership  by  order  of  the  President, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Membership,  and, 
after  a  hearing  before  the  Association  at  its  next  meeting,  may 
be  expelled  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

•Amendment  of  June,  igoa. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS.  .      9        • 

ARTICLE   II.  •  ^ 

Section  i.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist 
of  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  an  Assistant  Secretary ;  an  Executive  Committee  of  seven, 
composed  of  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  five  ad- 
ditional members;  a  Committee  of  Membership,  consisting  of  * 
three  ;*  and  a  Committee  of  Arbitration  to  consist  of  three '  ; 
members.  *    ' 

Sec.  2.     All  the  officers  and  committees  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot  of  the  Association,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  fQrone  .  -^   "  • 

year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected,*  except  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arbitration,  which  committee  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  when  required  for  special  cases.  A  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  requisite  to  constitute  a  choice.    .      •  .    .   v      ' , 


< 
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ARTICLE  III. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Assoc^iation,  for 
the  choice  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  other  business,  on  * 
Tuesdayt  of  the  last  full  week  in  June,  at  such  place  as  the 
Executive  Committee  may  appoint;  each  member  shall  be 
notified  by  the  Secretary,  through  the  mail,  of  the  time  and 
place  of  such  meeting  at  least  thirty  days  "in  advance  of  said 
meeting.     Fifteen   members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

Section  i.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  or,  in 
his  absence,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  to  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  Association.  The  President  shall  also  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  he  shall  audit 
and  sign  the  annual  account  of  the  Treasurer. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  to  keep  a  careful  record  of  their  doings;  to  conduct  all 
correspondence,  and  to  carry  into  execution  all  orders,  votes, 
and  resolves  not  otherwise  committed;  to. keep  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  Association ;  collect  the  assessments,  and  pay 
over  the  same  to  the  Treasurer;  to  notify  members  of  their 
election,  and  members  of  committees  of  their  appointment. 

*  Amendment  of  June,  i8q8. 
t  Amendment  of  June,  190a. 


lO  CONSTITUTION  AND   BY-LAWS. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary, 
the  President  shall  appoint  a  Secretary  pro  tempore. 

Sec.  3.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  money 
received  and  expended  for  the  use  of  the  Association,  and 
shall  pay  all  accounts  owing  by  the  Association  after  they  have 
been  examined  by  the  President  and  found  correct.  His 
account  shall  be  produced  at  the  annual  meeting,  having  been 
previously  audited  and  signed  by  the  President.  When  his 
term  of  office  expires,  he  shall  deliver  to  his  successor,  or,  in 
his  absence,  to  the  President,  all  books,  moneys,  and  other 
property  of  the  Association  in  his  possession. 

*Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  of  Arbi- 
tration to  investigate  and  decide  all  disputes  of  a  financial, 
mercantile,  or  commercial  character  which  may  be  submitted 
to  it. 

*Sec.  5.  The  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Arbitra- 
tion shall  be  recorded  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose,  in 
w^hich  shall  be  entered  a  summary  of  each  controversy,  the 
award  made  thereon,  and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee, 
the  grounds  for  making  such  award.  The  said  book  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  Association,  and  subject  to  the  inspection 
of  its  members. 

ARTICLE   V. 

These  By-laws  may  be  amended  or  repealed  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting  thereon  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Association,  provided  notice  of  such  amend- 
ment or  repeal  shall  have  been  sent  by  mail  to  each  member 
at  least  thirty  days  in  advance  of  said  meeting. 


*  Amendments  of  Jnne,  1898. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 


1.  Reading  of  the  Records  of  Last  Convention. 

2.  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

3.  Proposals  for  Membership. 

4.  Election  of  Members. 

5.  Reports  of  Committees. 

6.  Reading  of  Communications. 

7.  Unfinished  Business. 

8.  New  Business. 

9.  General  Discussions. 

10.  Annual  Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 
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Brown,  A.  C,  Springfield,  111. 
Buckbee,  H.  W.,  Rockford,  111. 
Burt,  N.  J. ,  &  Co. ,  Burlington,  la. 
Bushnell,  D.  I., &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Burpee,  W.  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Cadwell  &  Jones,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Childs,  J.  L.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
Churchill  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Clark,  A.  N.,  Milford,  Conn. 
Clark,  O.  W..  &  Son,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Clark,  The  E.  B.  Co.,  Milford,  Conn. 
Clark,  C.  S.,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 
Cleveland  Seed  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Comstock,  Ferre  &  Co.,  Wethersfield, 

Conn. 
Conklin,  E.  W.,  &  Son,  Binghamton, 

N.  Y. 
Coryell,  L.  J.,  Oshawa,  Ont. 
Coughey  &  Carran,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Courteen,  S.  G.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Crabbs  &   Reynolds,   Crawfordsville, 

Ind. 
Craig,  R.  G.,  &Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Crocker  Seed  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Grossman  Bros. ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Currie  Bros. ,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Cushman,  M.,  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Dibble,  Edward  F.,  Honeoye  Falls. 

N.Y. 
Dickinson,  Charles,  Chicago,  111. 
Dickinson,  The  Albert  Co.,  Chicago, 

111. 
Ebeling,  F.  H.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Eber,  Wm. ,  &  Son,  Quincy,  111. 
Emerson,  Frank  T.,  Waterloo,  Neb. 
Emerson,    Thos.    W.    Co.,    Boston, 

Mass. 
Farmer  Seed  Co. ,  Faribault,  Minn. 
Flower,  S.  W.,  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Frith  &  Co. ,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Ford  Seed  Co. .  Ravenna,  Ohio. 
Funk  Bros.  Seed  Co. ,  Bloomington,  111. 
Godden  Co.,  Amzi,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Goodwin,  Harries  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
Griffith  &  Turner  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Griswold,  T.,   &  Co.,  So.  Wethers- 
field, Conn. 
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Grenell,W.  H. ,  PierrqxMit  ManoTtN.  Y. 
Haines,  S.  Y.,  Tompkins,  Mich. 
Harmon,  H.  T.,  &  Co.,  Portland,  Me. 
Hart,    Welles    &  Co.,  Wethersfield, 

Conn. 
Harvey  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Hickoz,   MnU  &   HiU  Co.,  Toledo, 

Ohio. 
Hoermann  &Cleary,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Hollenbach,  Peter,  Chicago,  111. 
Hunter,  C.  C. ,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Huntington  &  Page,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Illinois  Seed  Co.,  The,  Chicago,  111. 
Iowa  Seed  Co. ,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Isbell,  S.  M.,  &  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
Jefferson,  J.  Will,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Johnson  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Kansas   City  Grain   and    Seed  Co., 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Keeney,  N.  B.,  &  Son,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
Kendel,  A.  C,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Kelling,  Joseph  Jr. ,  Elyria,  Ohio. 
Kelly  Co.,  The,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Kimberlin,  J.  M.,  &  Co.,  Santa  Clam, 

Cal. 
Koss,  Theodore,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Lamberson,  Buel,  Sons,  Portland,  Ore. 
Leonard,  S.  F.,  Chicago,  111. 
Livingston  Seed  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Lupton,  J.  M.,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 
Mandeville  &  King,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Manglesdorf  Bros.  Co. ,  Atchison,  Kan. 
May,  L.  L.,  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
McCuUough's,  J.  M. ,  Sons,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
McCuUough,    J.    Chas.,    Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
McKay,  Reece  &  Co. ,  Nashville,Tenn. 
McKenzie,  A.  E.  &  Co.,   Brandon, 

Manitoba. 
Meier,  Fred,  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. 
Michel,  Henry  F.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Missouri  Valley  Seed  Co. ,  St.  Joseph, 

Mo. 
Morse,  C.  C,  &  Co.,  Santa  Clara, 

CaL 
Nebraska  Seed  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
Nungesser,  Henry,  &  Co.,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Olds,  L.  L.,  Clinton,  Wis. 
Page  Seed  Co.,  The,  Greene,  N.  Y. 
Peppard,  J.  G. ,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Phillips,   Henry,  Seed  &  Implement 

Co. ,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Plant,  Fred  S.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Piatt,  F.  S.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Prunty,  Chas.  £.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Rennie,  Wm.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Rice,  J.  B.,  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 
Robinson,  J.  C. ,  Waterloo,  Neb. 
Rodgers,  Alex.,  Chicago,  111. 
Roelker,  August,  &  Sons,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 
Rogers  Bros. ,  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 
Ross  Bros. ,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Rush  Park  Seed  Co.,  Independence, 

Iowa. 
Salzer,  H.  A. ,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Schisler-Comeli  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
Schrage,  V.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Schwill,  Otto,  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Seberger,  Frank,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 
Shumway,  R.  H.,  Rockford,  111. 
Sloan,  D.  L.,  &  Son,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
Sioux  City  Seed   and    Nursery  Co., 

Sioux  City,  towa. 
Springfield  Seed  Co. ,  Springfield,  Mo. 
Steckler,  J.,  Seed  Co.,  New  Orleans, 

La. 
Steele,  Briggs  Seed  Co. ,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville, 

Ohio. 
Taylor  Bros.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
TempUn,  L.,  &  Son,  Calla,  Ohio. 
Teweles,  L.,  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Thompson,  T.  H.,  &  Co.,  Houston, 

Tex. 
Tilton,  A.,  &  Son,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Toledo  Field  Seed  Co.,  The,  Toledo, 

Ohio. 
Trumbull  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Vangfaan,  J.  C,  Chicago,  lU.  >  Wfll,   Oscar    H..  &  Co.,   Bismarck 

Vail  Seed  Co. .  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Dak. 

Vick,  James,   Sons    Co..    Rochester,  Wood,   T.  W.,  &  Sons,  Richmond, 

N.  Y.  j       Va. 

Weaver,  Geo.  A.  Co.,  Newport,  R.  I.  |  Woodruff ,   S.    D.,  &  Sons,  Orange, 

Webster,  Md.  L.,  Independence.  la.  Conn. 

Weeber  &  Don,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Yoong  &  Halstead,  Troy.  N.  Y. 

Whitney-Eckstein  Seed  Co..  Buffalo,  .  Zahm,  J.  F.,  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

N.  Y. 
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rWENTIETH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


AMERICAN  SEED  TRAPE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association  was  held  at  the  West  Hotel.  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  on  June  24,  25,  and  26,  1902. 

The  following  were  in  attendance  upon  the  meeting,  viz. : 

Allen,  C.   L.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

Archias,  L.  H.,  of  Archias  Seed  Store,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Barnard,  W.  W.,  of  W.  W.  Barnard  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Barteldes,  F.  W.,  of  F.  Barteldes  &  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Barrett,  W.  H.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Battles,  Frank  H.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Bolgiano,  Roland,  of  J.  Bolgiano  &  Sons,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Berry,  A.  A.,  of  A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co.,  Garinda,  Iowa. 

Buckbee,  J.  T.,  of  H.  W.  Buckbee,  Rockford,  111. 

Burt,  N.  J.,  of  N.  J.  Burt  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

Burge,  C.  S.,  of  S.  W.  Flower  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Burpee,  W.  Atlee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Braslan,  Chas.  P.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Briggs,  S.  E.,  of  Steele-Briggs  Seed  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Brown,  Alfred  J.,  of  A.  J.  Brown  Seed  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Conklin,  H.  E.,  of  E.  W.  Conklin  &  Son,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Coryell,  L.  J.,  of  L.  J.  Coryell  Seed  Co.,  Oshawa,  Ont. 

Cornell,  Ben.  P.,  of  Schisler-Corneli  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Courteen,  S.  G.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Clark,  C.  S.,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 

Craig,  F.  D.,  of  R.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Crosland,  E.  F.,  of  Steele-Briggs  Seed  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Crosland,  W.  H.,  of  Northrop,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Davis,  G.  N.,  of  The  Albert  Dickinson  Co.,  Chicago. 

Dickinson,  O.  H.,  of  The  B.  L.  Bragg  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Dulaney,  B.  W.,  of  J.  Chas.  McCullough,  Cincinnati. 

Dysinger,  S.  D.,  of  L.  L.  May  &  Co.,  St.  Paul. 

Emerson,  Frank  T.,  Waterloo,  Neb. 
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Ford,  J.  H.,  of  Ford  Seed  Co.,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

Funk,  F.  H.,  of  Funk  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

Green,  Geo.  S.,  of  Illinois  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Grenell,  W.  H.,  Pierrepont  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Goodwin,  A.  H.,  of  Goodwin,  Harries  Co.,  Chicago. 

Harries,  Howard  H.,  of  Goodwin,  Harries  Co.,  Chicago. 

Hamilton,  D.  M.,  of  Northrop,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Holden,  E.  G.,  of  Funk  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

Hollenback,  Peter,  Chicago. 

Hunter,  C.  C,  Minneapolis. 

Jones,  W.  F.,  of  Cadwell  &  Jones,  Hartford,  Conn. 

King,  F.  B.,  of  Mandeville  &  King,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

King,  Preston,  of  Northrop,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Kueker,  William,  of  Farmer  Seed  Co.,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Langbridge,  W.  C,  of  Jerome  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Leonard,  Simeon  F.,  of  Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Leonard,  E.  S.,  of  Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Luck,  Arthur  H.,  of  Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Manglesdorf,  A.  F.,  Atchison,  Kan. 

May,  Lewis  L.,  of  L.  L.  May  &  Co.,  St.  Paul. 

Maple,  R.  H.,  of  L.  L.  May  &  Co.,  St.  Paul. 

Massie,  Chas.  C,  of  Northrop,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

McCullough,  Albert,,  of  J.  M.  McCullough  Sons,  Cincinnati. 

McKenzie,  A.  E.,  of  A.  E.  McKenzie  &  Co.,  Branden,  Manitoba. 

McVay,  G.  B.,  of  Amzi  Godden  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Michaels,  J.  S.,  of  Sioux  City  Seed  &  Nursery  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Meier,  Fred,  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. 

Northrop,  Jesse  E.,  of  Northrop,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Northrop,  Edwin  B.,  of  Northrop,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Olds,  L.  L.,  of  L.  L.  Olds  &  Co.,  Clinton,  Wis. 

Page,  Chas.  N.,  of  Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Page,'  E.  L.,  of  Page  Seed  Co.,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

Parvin,  Geo.   H.,  of  J.  M.   McCullough  Sons,  Cincinnati. 

Pease,  S.  M.,  of  Cleveland  Seed  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Peppard,  J.  G.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Prior,  J.  H.,  of  Crocker  Seed  Co.,  Minneapolis. 

Plant,  Fred  S.,  of  Plant  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Reynolds,  J.  Q.,  of  Kansas  City  Grain  &  Seed  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Rice,  Jerome  B.,  of  J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Ricketts,  R.  R.,  of  Springfield  Seed  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Robinson,  J.  C,  Waterloo,  Neb. 

Samuels,  A.  G.,  of  Missouri  Valley  Seed  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Schisler,  H.  M.,  of  Schisler-Corneli  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Sheap,  E.  J.,  of  S.  M.  Isbell  &  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Sloan,  J.  E.,  of  D.  L.  Sloan  &  Son,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Stokes,  Walter  P.,  of  Johnson  &.  Stokes,  Philadelphia. 
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Stone,  W.  E.,  of  Churchill  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Templin,  W.  W,,  of  L.  Templin  &  Son,  Calla,  Ohio. 

Teweles,  H.  J.,  of  L.  Teweles  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Vaughan,  J.  C,  Chicago. 

Vaughan,  Leonard  H.,  Chicago. 

Walker,  Clyde  H.,  of  Springfield  Seed  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Webster,  Mel  L.,  Independence,  Iowa. 

Will,  Oscar  H.,  Bismarck,  Dakota. 

Willard,  S.  F.,  of  Comstock,  Ferre  &  Co.,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

Windheim,  H.  G.,  of  Nebraska  Seed  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Wood,  H.  W.,  of  T.  W.  Wood  &  Son,  Richmond,  Va. 

WoodruflF,  Watson  S.,  of  S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Orange,  Conn. 

FIRST   DAY.  —  Morning  Session. 

The  first  session  was  held  in  the  ladies'  ordinary  of  the 
West  Hotel,  and  was  called  to  order  by  President  Jesse  E. 
Northrup  of  Minneapolis,  at  10.30  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  June 
24,  1902. 

PresideiJt  Northrup  —  Gentlemen  of  the  American 
Seed  Trade  Association,  it  is  my  privilege  to  welcome  you 
here  today,  and  it  is  a  double  pleasure  that  I  am  able  to  do  so 
in  the  city  where  I  have  lived  for  many  years.  Minneapolis  is, 
I  believe,  the  youngest  city  in  which  this  association  has  ever 
convened.  It  is  but  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago  that  the 
first  white  man's  house  was  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, but  a  few  hundred  feet  from  where  we  are  now  gathered, 
and  the  growth  of  this  city  since  that  time  is  but  an  index  of 
the  develojSment  which  has  taken  place  in  the  great  empire 
which  stretches  to  the  westward  nearly  2,000  miles. 

It  is  customary  at  this  time  to  take  up  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Membership,  and  the  applications  of  those  who 
wish  to  join  this  Association,  in  order  that  they  may  partici- 
pate in  all  of  the  proceedings.  Before  doing  so  I  would  call 
the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  Association  to  an  amend- 
ment—  I  presume  you  all  have  programs — which  was  printed 
on  the  program  and  circulated  some  time  ago.  The  amend- 
ment is  as  follows : 

"  Proposed  amendment  to  by-laws  offered  by  Mr.  Mel  L.  Webster: 
"  Article  I,  Section  2,  election  of  new  members,  change  so  as  to 
read: 

"  The  election  of  new  members  shall  be  by  ballot.     It  shall  require 
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the  affirmative  ballot  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
and  voting  to  elect  a  member. 

"Strike  out:  'and  six  ballots  opposed  to  election  shall  reject 
the  applicant/  " 

It  was  thought  by  Mr.  Webster,  and  has  been  thought  by 
others  with  whom  this  matter  has  been  talked  over,  that  such 
an  amendment  would  be  desirable.  If  it  is  your  wish  to  take 
up  this  amendment  at  this  time  we  will  do  so. 

Article  I,  Section  2,  of  the  By-laws  reads : 

"  Sec.  2.  New  members  may  be  elected  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  Association,  or  at  any  special  meeting  that  may  be  held,  after 
having  been  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Membership." 

"Amendment  to  Article  I,  Section  2,  adopted  June,  1897:  All 
applicants  for  membership  must  be  recommended  as  eligible  by  at 
least  one  member  of  the  Association. 

"  The  election  of  new  members  shall  be  by  ballot.  It  shall  require 
the  ballots  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  to  elect  a 
member,  and  six  ballots  opposed  to  election  shall  reject^the  applicant. 
No  application  for  admission  to  membership  shall  be  balloted  for  on 
the  day  of  his  proposal,  except  by  a  unanimous  vote  suspending  the 
rule." 

If  it  is  your  wish  to  take  up  this  amendment,  we  can  do  so 
under  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  McCullough  —  Mr.  President,  if  it  would  be  in 
order,  I  would  move  you,  sir,  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
as  offered. 

The  President  —  Before  putting  that  motion  I  think  it 
will  be  necessary  to  move  a  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  McCullough  —  Then,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  rules  be  suspended  and  that  we  proceed  to  take  action  on 
the  amendment. 

The  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  prevailed,  and  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted. 

The  President  —  Under  this  amendment  that  the  election 
of  new  members  shall  be  by  ballot,  it  requires  the  affirmative 
vote  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting 
to  elect  a  member.  We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  membership.  Is  that  committee  ready  to  re- 
port? I  will  say,  however,  that  the  committee  consists  of 
Mr.  Everett  B.  Clark,  Mr.  H.  W.  Wood, 'and  Mr.  H.  M.  Schis- 
ler;  Mr.  Clark  is  not  here  today,  and  I  shall  appoint  Mr.  S. 
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M.  Pease  as  the  other  member  of  that  committee.  Is  the 
committee  ready  to  make  its  report? 

Mr.  Pease  —  Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee I  submit  the  following  report : 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  committee  as  follows : 

Your  committee  report  favorably  upon  the  following  applications: 

Cadwell  &  Jones,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Fred  Meier,  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. 

George  A.  Weaver  Co.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

John  Bodger  &  Son,  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 

R.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

J.  Will  Jefferson,  Louisville,  Ky. 

L.  Teweles  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

L.  H.  Archias,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Missouri  Valley  Seed  Co.,  St.  Joe,  Mo. 

N.  J.  Burt  &  Co.,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

A.  E.   McKenzie  &  Co.,  Brandon,  Manitoba. 

Funk  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

W.  H.  Barrett,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Hickox,  Mull  &  Hill  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

E.  W.  Conklin  &  Son,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Farmer  Seed  Co.,  Faribault,  Minn. 

C.  C.  Hunter,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Chas.  P.  Braslan,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Thco.  Koss,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  v 

Crocker  Seed  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Sioux  City  Seed  &  Nursery  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

A.  A.  Berry  Seed  Co.,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 

The  President  —  What  will  you  do  with  the  report  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  McCullough  —  I  move  that  it  be  adopted. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  President  —  I  would  suggest  that,  while  the  rule 
provides  for  the  election  of  new  members  by  ballot,  a  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  direct  the  secretary  to  cast  a  ballot  for 
the  new  members  is,  I  think,  in  order. 

Mr.  Stokes  moved  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  that 
the  Secretary  be  directed  to  cast  a  unanimous  ballot  for  the 
persons  and  firms  named  in  the  report  of  the  committee. 

The  motion  was  carried  and  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot 
as  ordered. 
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The  President  —  The  chair  will  appoint  a  committee 
consisting  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Langbridge,  Mr.  W.  H.  Grenell,  and 
Mr.  W.  W.  Barnard,  to  inform  the  new  members  of  their 
election  and  to  escort  them  to  the  room. 

The  new  members  were  conducted  in  by  the  committee. 

The  President  —  Gentlemen,  you  have  been  unanimously 
elected  members  of  this  Association,  and  we  welcome  you 
most  cordially  to  its  membership.  We  hope  that  you  will 
not  only  derive  instruction  and  advantage  from  your  associa- 
tion with  your  fellows  in  the  trade,  but  that  you  may  also 
contribute  your  full  share  to  further  its  ideals  and  best  inter- 
ests.    You  are  welcome,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Vaughan  —  There  seems  to  be  another  amendment ; 
perhaps  it  would  be  in  order  to  get  that  out  of  the  way  and 
clear  it  up  at  the  same  time.     Would  that  be  in  order? 

The  President  —  I  presume  it  would  be  in  order,  but 
would  you  take  that  up  now,  do  you  think?  We  can  have  a 
little  discussion  about  that,  it  occurred  to  me,  while  members 
are  here,  and  see  if  we  can  agree  on  a  date.  Do  you  think 
that  had  better  be  brought  up  now? 

Mr.  Vaughan  —  Perhaps  not. 

The  President  —  Gentlemen,  we  have  with  us  today  a 
representative  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  this  city.  That 
club  is  an  organization  made  up  of  nearly  i,ooo  of  the  enter- 
prising business  and  professional  men  of  this  city.  Its  aims 
and  purposes  embrace  both  business  and  pleasure.  Its  busi- 
ness is  to  promote  anything  that  will  better  this  city  or  that 
will  tend  to  its  advantage  in  any  respect.  Like  other  clubs, 
it  has  a  social  side,  and  it  takes  great  pleasure  in  welcoming 
such  bodies  as  this  which  do  Minneapolis  the  honor  of  choos- 
ing it  as  a  place  of  meeting. 

Mr.  MacMillan,  professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  a  gentleman  whose  attainments  are  known  both 
far  and  wide,  has  been  chosen  by  that  club  to  welcome  you, 
and  I  have  great  pleasure,  gentlemen,  in  introducing  to  you 
Prof.  Conway  D.  MacMillan. 

Mr.  MacMillan  —  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association,  it  is  my  duty  and  pleasure 
to  extend  to  you  a  welcome  in  behalf  of  the  Commercial  Club. 
If  the  duty  is  single,  the  pleasure  is  twofold.  It  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  mtroduce  the  city  of  Minneapolis  to  such  a  body 
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of  representative  men  as  is  now  in  this  room.  We  are  natur- 
ally very  proud  of  our  city.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go 
into  any  statistical  disquisition  upon  its  many  merits,  which 
you  will  see  for  yourselves.  Its  primacy  in  the  manufacture 
of  lumber,  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  in  the  storage  of  wheat, 
and  the  distribution  of  farm  implements  is  conceded.  In 
those  respects  it  yields  to  no  city  in  the  world.  It  is  also  a 
city  which  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  suburbs,  of  which  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  yourselves,  as  I  see 
that  you  are  to  take  excursions  to  Lake  Minnetonka  and  St. 
Paul,  so  that  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what 
we  have  around  Minneapolis  that  we  can  call  to  your  attention 
with  some  degree  of  pride  and  gratification. 

It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  have  in  Minneapolis  an  association 
such  as  this  Seed  Trade  Association  is.  I  am  not  sure  that 
perhaps  you  all  realize  what  a  very  fundamental  principle  you 
represent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  distribution  of  seeds  seems 
to  be  right  at  the  bottom  of  civilization. 

I  was  reading  the  other  day  in  one  of  the  scientific  jour- 
nals a  little  account  of  the  probable  way  in  which  we  came 
to  be  the  kind  of  men  we  are.  The  writer  said  that  there  were 
only  four  fundamental  ways  of  getting  in  contact  with  the 
food  supply  of  the  world. 

First,  man  might  live  as  a  predatory  animal,  preying  upon 
the  other  animals  of  his  environment,  and  thus  developing  a 
carnivorous  habit.  One  could  imagine  civilization  based 
upon  such  a  food  habit  as  this. 

Second,  he  might  form  partnerships  with  other  animals, 
caring  for  them,  and  thus  developing  as  a  pastoral  creature. 

Third,  he  might  maintain  a  predatory  relation  towards  the 
plants  of  the  world,  feeding  upon  roots,  fruits,  and  leaves,  as 
they  chanced  in  his  path. 

Fourth,  he  might  establish  partnership  relations  with  the 
plants  of  his  surroundings,  gathering  and  planting  the  seeds  df 
useful  herbs  and  trees,  thus  becoming  an  agricultural  species. 

It  seems  that  the  latter  is  the  actual  relation  between  man 
and  his  food  supply  upon  which  civilization  is  founded.  That 
is  to  say,  upon  the  domestication  of  plants  and  seeds. 

It  was  also  suggested,  which  interested  me  very  much,  that 
strong  reason  exists  for  supposing  that  the  collection  of  seeds 
was  a  fundamental  habit  of  man ;  that  he  did  not  develop  this 
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custom,  as  is  generally  supposed,  after  passing  through  his 
pastoral  or  nomadic  stage,  but  just  as  in  the  case  of  certain 
ants,  he  was  first  of  all  a  collector  and  student  of  seeds. 

It  has  even  been  supposed  that  the  agricultural  type  of  man 
originated  at  some  remote  period  independently  upon  the 
American  continent,  and  found  his  way,  prior  to  the  great 
ice  age,  into  eastern  Asia.  His  course  must  have  been  along 
the  western  shores  of  North  America  and  by  way  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  Arriving  upon  the  Asiatic  continent,  he 
may  have  found  it  already  sparsely  populated  by  a  black- 
skinned,  curly-haired  race,  which  gave  way  before  his  superior 
organization,  the  descendants  of  which  are  now  to  be  looked 
for  among  the  negroes  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  certain  isolated 
mountainous  dis.tricts  of  eastern  and  southern  Asia. 

From  agricultural  man,  thus  early  established  in  Asia,  there 
may  have  originated  the  various  civilizations  with  which 
human  history  begins.  Thus,  a  kinship  between  the  Ameri- 
can race,  the  Egyptian,  Assyrians,  Chinese,  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  modern  Europeans  has  been  believed  to  exist,  and  is  a 
matter  of  ethnological  theory. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  go  into  the  varied  evidence 
upon  which  such  an  hypothesis  rests.  One  point  that  I  might 
mention  is  the  profound  influence  which  the  cultivation  of 
seeds  seems  to  have  had  upon  certain  primitive  American 
religions.  Thus  among  the  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  degenerate  survivors  of  a  once  glorious  civilization, 
there  exists  a  most  extraordinary  and  complicated  ritual,  based 
upon  the  planting,  cultivation,  harvesting,  and  grinding  of 
com.  Such  a  ritual  shows  how  deeply  seed  cultivation  has 
entered  into  the  Hves  of  these  people. 

It  is,  then,  very  possible  that  not  only  is  a  seed  trade 
association  the  conservator  of  the  real  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
of  civilization,  but  that  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association, 
from  its  connection  with  the  American  continent,  is  pecul- 
iarly in  such  a  relation.  In  other  words,  this  Association, 
meeting  here  today,  is  in  a  direct  lineage  of  that  oldest  and 
most  basal  aristocracy  of  all,  through  the  existence  of  which 
men  first  differentiated  themselves  from  the  lower  orders  of 
animals,  and  entered  upon  a  path  which  led,  through  countless 
generations,  to  the  high  and  complex  civilization  of  today. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  here,  first, 
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because  we  like  Minneapolis  and  want  you  to  know  it  and  ad- 
mire it  as  we  do  ourselves,  and,  second,  because  we  respect 
and  admire  very  highly  the  world's  work  which  you  represent. 

It  is  also  my  pleasure  to  invite  you  to  visit  the  Commercial 
Club  while  here.  If  the  directors  had  njet  a  little  earlier,  there 
would  have  been  time  to  have  issued  a  card  of  membership  in 
the  club  to  each  member  of  this  Association ;  but  unfortunately 
the  time  was  so  limited  between  the  last  meeting  of  the  direc- 
tors and  the  assembly  today,  that  it  was  not  provided  for.  But 
the  directors  asked  me  to  say  to  you  that  they  wished  each  one 
of  your  members  to  consider  the  Commercial  Club  his  home 
while  here.  The  rooms  are  in  the  Andrus  Building,  on  Nicol- 
let Avenue,  and  at  any  time  that  you  wish  to  drop  in  there  to 
read  the  papers  or  lunch  with  us,  we  should  be  very  glad  indeed 
to  have  you  do  so.     [Applause.] 

The  President  —  When  we  hear,  as  we  have  this  morning, 
something  that  is  entirely  new  to  most  of  us,  there  comes  into 
our  minds  a  broader  conception  and  a  higher  idea  of  the  busi- 
ness in  which  we  are  engaged,  when  we  think  that  we  stand  at 
the  bottom,  in  a  way,  of  so  much  of  the  world's  prosperity. 

Last  year,  at  Rochester,  in  reply  to  the  address  of  welcome 
given  to  us  by  that  city,  Mr.  C.  L.  Allen,  who  made  the  re- 
sponse, referred  to  the  fact  that  when  he  first  knew  Rochester  it 
was  known  as  the  "  Flour  City,"  on  account  of  the  important 
position  it  then  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  flour.  Later  on 
in  his  remarks  he  also  said  that  when  that  industrv  waned,  it 
still  retained  the  name  of  the  "  Flower  City,"  and  properly  so, 
from  the  reputation  that  it  had  acquired  in  the  flower  seed  in- 
dustry, largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  James  Vick,  of  whom 
Mr.  Allen  very  beautifully  said  that  when  he  died,  every  flower 
put  on  mourning  for  him.  You  are  today  assembled  in  the  real 
and  I  hope  the  lasting  flour  manufacturing  city,  the  real  "  Flour 
City  "  of  the  world.  I  am  informed  in  Rochester,  during  its 
palmiest  days  in  the  manufacture  of  flour,  that  the  highest 
capacity  of  its  mills  was  something  like  6,000  barrels  a  day. 
Minneapolis  has  today  a  milling  capacity  of  65,000  barrels  of 
flour. 

Mr.  Allen  is  with  us  today  from  the  East,  and  he  doubt- 
less brings  with  him  some  of  those  flowers  of  speech  for  which 
he  is  so  noted,  and  I  will  ask  him  to  reply  to  the  invitation  so 
kindly  given  us  by  the  Commercial  Club  through  Prof.  Mac- 
Millan. 
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Mr.  C.  L.  Allen  —  Mr.  MacMillan,  Mr.  President,  and 
gentlemen,  it  aflfords  me  very  great  pleasure,  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association,  to  thank  you  for  the  kind 
talk  that  you  have  given  us.  Your  seed  anthology  is  truly 
very  interesting  from  the  fact  that  agriculture  had  its  birth  in 
the  seed,  while  every  other  industry  has  had  agriculture  for  its 
foster  mother  and  has  been  nestled  in  the  lap  of  agriculture. 
Agriculture  feeds  all  and  clothes  all,  and  it  is  of  course  to  the 
seedsman  that  we  owe  very  much  of  the  success  of  American 
agriculture. 

Mr.  MacMillan  has  portrayed  very  beautifully  the  com- 
mercial glories  of  your  city,  which  reminds  me  of  a  little  inci- 
dent that  happened  five  years  ago.  I  was  over  the  Hartz 
Mountains  in  Germany,  in  a  little  bit  of  a  village  there,  and  the 
gentleman  who  was  escorting  me  around  on  the  trip  said :  "  I 
want  you  to  see  something."  He  took  me  right  across  to  a 
little  baker's  shop  and  there  showed  me  a  barrel  of  Minneapolis 
flour;  and  while  I  had  never  been  in  Minneapolis  in  my  life,  I 
never  felt  so  good  as  I  did  when  I  saw  that  barrel  of  flour,  and 
I  then  regretted  exceedingly  that  Minneapolis  should  not  have 
been  a  suburb  of  New  York  instead  of  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  as 
some  of  our  friends  claim.     [Laughter.] 

Now,  this  is  no  time  for  any  extended  remarks.  I  have  got 
enough  to  say  later  on.  But  I  will  say  to  you,  Professor,  that 
we  shall  enjoy  your  hospitality  and  the  city's  most  heartily ;  we 
shall  drink  your  beer  and  smoke  your  cigars  and  enjoy  all  the 
pleasures  that  you  have,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association  as  a  class  will  stand  as 
much  good  treatment  as  any  class  of  tradesmen  you  ever  have 
had  among  you.     [Laughter  and  applause.] 

The  President  —  Mr.  Allen  refers  to  Minneapolis  as 
being  a  suburb  of  Chicago,  and  I  notice  that  some  of  our  people 
look  a  little  savage  over  that  remark,  but  he  means  it  in  this 
way,  and  we  take  it  as  a  compliment  too :  We  have  in  this 
city  a  very  wise  arrangement,  a  regulation  called  the  patrol 
limits,  and  liquor  is  not  allowed  to  be  sold  anywhere  outside 
of  those  limits.  The  lines  are  fixed,  and  very  firmly  held,  and 
the  regulation  is  very  strictly  enforced.  Naturally  this  is  a 
great  protection  to  the  residential  districts.  It  makes  property 
valuable,  and  on  that  account  we  are  glad  to  consider  our- 
selves as  being  outside  of  the  patrol  limits  of  Chicago,  leaving 
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Chicago  to  pursue  all  those  things  which  are  bad,  and  leaving 
us  in  the  best  residential  section,  that  is,  the  suburbs. 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

We  have  with  us  this  morning  Prof.  Greene,  professor  of 
botany  in  the  Minnesota  School  of.  Agriculture.  Several 
years  ago,  while  at  Washington,  I  was  very  much  pleased  to 
hear  from  Prof.  True  that  the  Minnesota  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, young  as  our  state  is,  occupied  a  foremost  position,  and 
in  many  respects  the  foremost  position  of  any  of  the  agricul- 
tural schools.  Prof.  Greene  is  here  today,  and  I  know  we 
shall  all  be  very  much  pleased  to  hear  from  him,  and  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  the  professor  to  you. 

Prof.  Greene  —  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the  con- 
vention, Mr.  Northrup  has  very  kindly  given  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  to  you  an  invitation  to  meet  the  faculty  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  and  of  the  Experiment  Station. 

Perhaps  it  might  be  well  that  I  should  say  just  a  word  as 
to  the  growth  of  that  institution.  A  little  over  fourteen  years 
ago  was  the  advent,  you  might  say,  of  the  experiment  station 
work  and  the  department  of  agriculture  in  the  University, 
although  there  had  been  the  same  department  previous  to 
that  time.  The  growth  has  been  quite  phenomenal,  both  of 
the  imiversity  and  of  the  agricultural  'department.  At  that 
time  there  was  not  a  single  student  in  the  college  or  school  of 
agriculture.  Not  a  single  student  there.  Last  year  we  had  in 
the  department  of  agriculture  something  over  600  students. 

Now,  we  make  a  point  of  filling  our  agricultural  depart- 
ment full  of  agriculture.  It  isn't  something  they  go  into  and 
not  take  agriculture.  We  make  agriculture  of  the  main  im- 
portance. We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  turn  out  farmers. 
We  are  proud  of  the  farmers.  We  have  not  got  so  fine  that 
a  farmer  is  not  good  enough  for  us.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  We 
are  proud  of  the  farmer,  we  are  proud  of  our  land,  we  are 
proud  of  our  school,  and  we  are  going  to  make  it  the  best 
school  of  agriculture  in  this  country.     We  think  it  is  today. 

Now,  just  a  word  as  to  the  growth  of  the  university.  Then 
there  were  about  400  students  in  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Today  there  are  something  over  3,600.  In  14  years  there 
has  been  a  growth  of  3,200  students  in  our  university.  In 
the  agricultural  department  there  has  been  a  growth  from 
nothing  to  600.    You  see  it  is  a  phenomenal  growth.    We 
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have  a  good  equipment ;  we  have  a  farm  of  between  four  and 
five  hundred  acres  on  which  we  carry  on  very  interesting  ex- 
periments in  the  line  of  seed  breeding  and  in  forage  crops, 
along  horticultural  lines,  and  so  on,  which  it  seems  to  me 
would  interest  you  all. 

We  would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  this  Association 
come  out  as  a  body,  or  have  the  members  of  the  Association 
come  out  individually  and  visit  us.  If  you  will  set  a  time 
when  you  can  come,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  meet  you  at  the 
car  line  and  furnish  you  a  conveyance  from  the  car  line  to 
the  experiment  station.  You  can  find  directions  from  the 
clerk  here  in  the  hotel  as  to  getting  there,  or  I  might  say  this 
to  you,  although  perhaps  you  may  not  remember  it,  but  the 
Como  Harriet  cars  going  to  St.  Paul  go  right  by  this  hotel 
door  and  stop  within  half  a  mile  of  the  experiment  station. 
There  are  good  sidewalks  all  the  way  to  the  station,  and  we 
shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  take  care  of  you ;  or  if  you  will  call 
us  up  by  phone  when  you  are  coming,  we  will  try  and  arrange 
to  have  a  conveyance  there  to  bring  you  over.     [Applause.] 

The  President  —  I  can  assure  every  one  who  will  visit 
the  experiment  station  that  he  will  feel  very  well  rewarded. 
It  is  a  grand  institution,  and  one  of  which  we  are  all  very 
proud,  and  I  hope,  even  though  we  cannot  go  over  there  as 
a  body,  that  many  will  find  their  way  over  there  before  leav- 
ing. We  might  have  gone  over  as  a  body  had  it  not  been  for 
the  cupidity  of  our  friend  May  of  St.  Paul,  a  St.  Paul  character- 
istic. I  said  to  Mr.  May  while  we  were  trying  to  arrange  for 
a  little  program  of  entertainment  that  we  would  be  generous 
to  him  and  that  he  could  have  you  for  a  little  while,  but  he 
gobbled  up  the  whole  afternoon  and  evening,  and  that  I  am 
afraid  will  prevent  our  getting  over  there  for  the  afternoon. 

Every  year  at  this  time  we  are  called  upon  to  note,  as  we 
exchange  greetings,  that  there  is  some  familiar  face  missing. 
This  year  death  has  touched  the  organization  and  has  taken 
from  us  Herbert  A.  Clark  of  the  Everett  B.  Clark  Company. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Clark  is,  I  believe,  a  charter  member  of  this  organi- 
zation, and  has  been  present,  I  think,  at  every  meeting  of  the 
Association  except  this.  We  urged  him  to  be  present  here, 
but  he  did  not  feel  that  he  could  meet  with  us  at  this  time. 
Herbert  A.  Clark  died  on  April  7th.  It  is  proper  to  record 
our  remembrance  of  him,  and  the  respect  we  felt  for  him 
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while  in  life ;  the  chair  appoints  as  a  committee  to  draft  reso- 
lutions Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan,  Mr.  Watson  S.  Woodruff,  and 
Mr.  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  to  report  at  a  later  session  of  the 
Association. 

We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  —  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  will 
state  that  as  regards  my  report  as  Secretary,  that  is  usually 
presented  in  the  printed  copy  of  the  report  for  the  year.  I 
simply  wish  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  new  members,  that  dur- 
ing this  past  year  a  new  disclaimer,  which  was  adopted  at  the 
annual  meeting  a  year  ago  by  this  Association,  has  been 
issued  to  the  members,  and  that  we  will  be  pleased  to  send 
copies  of  it  to  all  the  firms  and  individuals  who  have  joined 
this  year,  trusting  that  you  will  use  that  in  connection  with 
your  business  as  the  members  of  the  Association  do. 

This  is  my  report  as  Treasurer  for  the  year.  (Reads 
report.) 

The  American  Seed  Trade  Association, 

In  Account  with  S.  F.  Willard,  Treasurer, 

Cr. 

By  cash  on  hand  from  last  report,  June  ii,  1901,    .    $264.48 
Dues   collected   for   the   year,  .  .      610.00 

From  sale  telegraph  code,  ....         8.00 


Dr. 

To  cash  paid  D..  A.  Brown,  stenographer,  . 

Powers  Hotel,  expenses  of  stenographer. 

Secretary's  salary  as  voted, 

Secretary's  bills  for  postage  and  express, 

E.  C.  Barnes,  Engrossing,    . 

The  Case,  Lockwbod  &  Brainard  Co., 

Membership  fee  Nat'l  Board  of  Trade, 

Clark  &  Smith,  printing,  . 

Western  Passenger  Ass'n  Joint  Agent,  . 

Chas.  M.  Gaines,      .... 
June  24,  1902,  cash  on  hand  to  balance  account, 


$882.48 


$65.00 

1300 

200.00 

36.05 

3.00 

252.50 

25.00 

19.75 
17.00 

17.70 
233.48 


$882.48 


The  President  —  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer.  It  has  been  customary 
to  appoint  a  committee  to  audit  the  report  of  the  Treasurer ; 
a  motion  to  that  effect  will  be  in  order. 
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Mr.  Pease  —  I  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
audit  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  and  to  report  to  the 
Association. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  President  appointed  as 
such  committee  Mr.  S.  M.  Pease,  Mr.  Albert  McCuUough, 
and  Mr.  Howard  Harries. 

The  President  —  As  most  of  you  are  advised,  this  Asso- 
ciation was  granted  by  all  but  two  of  the  passenger  associa- 
tions of  the  United  States,  the  Southern  and  the  Trans-Conti- 
nental Association,  a  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fares  for  the 
round  trip,  providing  that  at  least  lOO  certificates  were  issued, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  know  today  how  many  have 
those  certificates,  and  that  they  be  left  with  the  Secretary. 

You  will  notice  that  there  are  two  programs;  one  is  the 
official  program  and  the  other  is  the  program  of  proposed 
entertainment.  You  will  notice  that  the  program  for  the 
afternoon  consists  of  an  excursion  to  Lake  Minnetonka.  A 
special  train  will  leave  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
station  at  five  o'clock  this  afternoon ;  dinner  will  be  served  at 
Hotel  St.  Louis,  and  during  the  evening  there  will  be  a  moon- 
light excursion  on  the  steamer.  There  will  be  a  moonlight 
excursion  whether  there  is  a  moon  or  not.  The  train  will 
leave  the  lake  at  10.30  on  its  return. 

We  have  on  the  program  a  paper  which  it  seems  advisable 
to  have  read  this  morning,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
some  gentlemen  present  who  cannot  well  be  with  us  again, 
and  this  paper,  which  I  am  sure  will  be  listened  to  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  will  be  printed,  and  when  in  printed 
form  will  doubtless  be  preserved  for  a  great  while  and  greatly 
valued.  The  paper  is  on  plant  breeding,  prepared  by  Mr.  C. 
L.  Allen.  Perhaps  you  may  not  all  know  the  reason  for  hav- 
ing this  meeting  later  than  usual.  Ordinarily  it  comes  about 
the  nth,  I2th,  and  13th  of  June,  commencing  with  the 
second  Tuesday  of  the  month,  and  I  think  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  June  is  Mr.  Allen's  birthday,  and  he  likes  to  be  at 
home  on  his  birthday,  and  so  we  adjourned  this  meeting  until 
this  date. 

Mr.  Burpee  —  Mr.  President,  has  Mr.  Allen  become  of 
age  ?    (Laughter.) 

The  President  —  Well,  in  this  way:  when  he  skips  a 
birthday  his  age  increases  no  longer.  He  is  today  the 
youngest  man  in  the  trade. 
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Mr.  Burpee  —  That  is  why  I  asked  whether  he  was  of  age 
or  not. 

The  President  —  Gentlemen,  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
announcing  Mr.  Allen's  paper. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Allen  —  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the 
convention,  I  have  pretty  good  reasons  for  knowing  that  the 
last  thing  a  man  does  when  he  writes  a  book  is  to  write  the 
preface.  I  am  going  to  change  all  that  and  give  it  to  you 
first ;  and  I  wish  to  say  that  when  Mr.  Northrup  asked  me  to 
write  a  paper  I  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  my  views  that 
he  wanted,  and  it  is  my  views  that  you  are  going  to  get,  and 
I  have  no  idea  that  many  of  you  will  agree  with  me  in  all 
respects,  or  perhaps  in  many  respects,  but  that  does  not  make 
any  difference  to  me,  and  I  should  ask  it  as  a  favor,  if  you 
make  any  notes  of  what  I  say,  if  it  interests  you  in  any  shape 
or  manner,  and  you  wish  to  ask  me  any  questions,  you  are 
at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so  when  I  get  through.  I  would  rather 
you  would  put  them  on  paper,  because  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
hear  if  any  one  speaks  from  towards  the  back  part  of  the 
room.  When  any  one's  shadows  are  cast  as  long  in  the  East 
as  mine  are  now,  their  hearing  gets  a  little  dim,  which  we 
can't  help.  So  if  you  wish  to  ask  me  any  questions,  and  will 
speak  plainly,  I  will  answer  them  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  ability,  if  I  can.  If  I  can't  answer  them  I  will  say  so  very 
cheerfully. 

PLANT    BREEDING. 
By  C.  L.  Allen. 

Breeding,  whether  between  the  races  of  men,  the  races  of  animals, 
or  the  races  of  plants,  is  usually  regarded  simply  a  perfunctory  act, 
in  obedience  to  the  law  of  reproduction,  that  plants  act  as  a  machine 
acts,  without  volition,  producing  because  it  was  made  to  produce, 
whenever  and  wherever  conditions  were  favorable  for  the  results  that 
follow. 

To  us  plant  breeding  has  a  broader  significance ;  it  is  education,  de- 
velopment, the  giving  of  character  too,  and  the  bringing  of  the  plant 
up  to  the  highest  possibility  of  its  creation. 

Let  us  be  understood  at  the  start  that  each  of  the  150,000  so- 
called  species  of  plants  that  inhabit  the  earth  was  created  for  a 
purpose  —  each  was  a  study  —  each  the  result  of  a  plan.  As  plant 
growth  is  conditional  upon  the  characteristics  of  soil,  and  degrees  of 
temperature,  each  was  designed  for  the  position  it  occupies,  it  was 
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created  for  the  conditions  in  which  we  find  it,  and  was  not  the  result 
of  them. 

To  fully  understand  the  plants'  capabilities  for  development  it 
will  be  necessary  to  first  study  them  in  their  native  habitat;  to  do 
that  a  glance  at  their  geographical  distribution  will  be  the  first  step, 
then  note  the  variation  in  form  and  substance,  incident  upon  a 
changed  condition  of  climate,  as  well  as  in  the  character  of  soil,  when 
removed  to  distant  localities. 

Tournefort,  the  discoverer  of  the  sexes  in  plants,  which  was  sys- 
tematized by  the  world's  greatest  botanist,  Linnaeus,  observed  during 
his  travels  in  Armenia,  upon  the  slopes  of  Mount  Ararat,  that  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  he  saw  the  plants  of  Armenia,  higher  up  he 
found  the  plants  of  Italy,  higher  up  still  he  found  those  of  the  en- 
virons of  Paris,  above  these  were  the  plants  of  Sweden;  finally,  on 
the  borders  of  eternal  snow,  near  the  summit  of  mountain,  he  found 
those  of  Lapland. 

In  every  country,  from  the  tropics  to  the  poles,  each  changing 
degree  of  temperature  has  its  particular  plants.  At  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  we  find  the  plants  of  France  and  Italy,  at  the  summit  the  plants 
of  the  frozen  north,  and  the  same  northern  plants  are  again  to  be 
found  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains  of  Africa. 

Buff  on  observed  upon  the  range  of  the  hills  which  separate  the 
Mogul  empire  from  the  Kingdom  of  Cashmere  we  find  on  the  south- 
ern slopes  many  of  the  plants  of  India,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
should  find  on  the  north  flanks  many  of  those  of  Europe.  It  is  also 
from  the  extremes  of  climate  that  we  draw  our  drugs,  perfumes,  and 
poisons,  and  all  the  plants  whose  active  properties  are  in  excess. 
Temperate  climates,  on  the  contrary,  only  produce  temperate  things; 
the  mildest  of  herbs,  the  most  refreshing  of  fruits,  the  quietest  of 
animals,  and  the  most  polished  of  men,  are  the  heritage  of  the 
mildest  of  climates. 

In  the  natural  distribution  of  plants  temperature  was  the  principle 
that  governed  selection,  or,  it  might  be  more  proper  to  say,  that 
each  species  was  created  for  the  place  it  was  to  occupy. 

Some  species  were  created  to  resist  a  temperature  of  70  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point,  while  others  will  perish  in  a  temperature 
10  degrees  above.  Many  Alpine  plants  will  shrivel  and  fade  at  a  tem- 
perature of  40  degrees  Fahrenheit,  while  other  plants  will  accommo- 
date themselves  to  a  temperature  of  140  degrees. 

As  each  plant  was  created  for  a  given  time  and  place,  we  can 
easily  understand  why  certain  plants  that  have  been  removed  a  long 
distance  from  their  native  habitat  will  live,  and  to  an  extent  thrive, 
without  flowering,  and  that  others  will  flower  without  producing  fruit. 
The  short  summers  and  short  days  in  such  countries  fail  to  furnish 
the  aggregate  amount  of  heat,  and  that  supplied  is  just  sufficient  to 
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develop  their  leaves,  but  not  enough  to  expand  their  flowers;  con- 
sequently their  fruits  are  abortive. 

Most  vegetables  occupy  a  determinate  zone  of  their  own,  which 
they  rarely  pass.  The  cold  prevents  them  from  passing  its  limits 
towards  the  north,  and  the  heat  exercises  the  same  towards  the  south. 
All  plants  have  their  polar  and  tropical  limits. 

Humidity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  solar  influence  have,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  notable  influence  on  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plants.     It  is  still  more  necessary  to  consider  the  influence  of  elevation. 

In  proportion  as  we  rise  in  the  atmosphere,  the  temperature  de- 
creases, and  this  lowering  of  the  temperature  is  so  sudden  that  in 
ascending  a  mountain  we  pass  through  many  degrees  of  temperature 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  From  this  it  follows  that  a  high 
mountain  under  the  equator  may  be  clothed  at  its  base  in  the  richest 
vegetation,  while  its  summit  is  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  the 
space  between  is  clothed  with  all  the  diversity  of  vegetation  (on  a 
limited  scale),  which  a  traveler  meets  with  in  his  journey  from  the 
equator  to  the  pole. 

Each  and  every  plant  was  not  only  created  for  the  place  it  was  to 
occupy,  but  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  the  existing  fauna,  that 
likewise  changes  with  the  changes  in  temperature,  that  they  may  live 
in  harmony  together.  It  matters  not  whether  at  a  high  elevation  in 
the  tropics,  or  near  the  level  of  the  s^a  at  the  north,  in  the  same  mean 
temperature  the  same  species  of  vegetables  and  the  same  natural 
order  of  animals  will  be  found  dwelling  together  *  in  harmony  of 
purpose. 

With  these  general  prefatory  remarks,  we  will  take  up  the  subject 
we  were  to  consider,  more  in  detail,  viz.:  Plant  Breeding  in  its  rela- 
tion to  seeds,  their  reproduction,  and  its  possibilities. 

The  first  question  for  our  consideration  is,  What  is  plant  breeding? 

We  shall  not  answer  this  question  wholly  from  the  practical  side 
or  standpoint,  but  as  a  principle,  which,  when  thoroughly  under- 
stood, makes  practice  an  easy  matter,  and  prevents  many  mistakes  in 
developing  types  and  perpetuating  those  already  secured. 

As  a  principle,  plant  breeding  is  plant  education,  or  plant  de- 
velopment, in  the  order  of  evolution,  which  is  growth  along  the  line 
of  quality,  or  improvement,  in  harmony  with  a  developed  character 
in  manhood,  the  result  of  wise  selection,  which  means  good  breeding. 

The  history  of  cultivated  plants  shows  most  conclusively  the  har- 
monies of  creation;  that  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations  with  their 
intelligence  and  social  attainments,  the  plant  has  kept  pace  with  every 
onward,  upward  advance,  and,  with  their  decline  and  fall,  the  beauti- 
ful flowers,  delicious  fruits,  and  esculent  vegetables  have  soon  become 
weeds  of  sorrow  in  the  solitude. 

The  wild,  undeveloped  man,  fed  on  wild,  undeveloped  fruits  and 
vegetables,   and  upon  meats  as  coarse  as  himself,   as  he  grew,   in 
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obedience  to  command,  as  his  moral  and  intellectual  forces  developed, 
the  food  upon  which  he  subsisted  developed  qualities  that  would 
minister  to  the  necessities  of  his  new  growth. 

I  am  in  the  most  perfect  and  happy  accord  with  Earnest  Haeckel's 
theory  regarding  the  soul  cell  in  plants,  that  there  is  in  each,  and 
was  when  the  plant  was  but  an  invisible  cell,  the  possibilities  of  its 
highest  development,  also  a  consciousness  adapted  to  its  duty  to  de- 
velop in  harmony  with  other  creations. 

Creative  energy  did  not  rest,  neither  was  creative  thought  ex- 
hausted, when  the  earth  was  covered  with  vegetable  forms  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  positions  they  were  to  fill,  or  the  uses  for  which  they 
were  created.  It  was  commanded  to  grow,  to  develop  as  well  as  to 
increase. 

Nature  is  double  all  through,  mind  and  matter,  body  and  soul. 
The  soul  of  nature  in  the  plant  is  that  vivifying  force  or  principle, 
that  governs  the  plant's  every  action,  directing  its  every  change,  or 
variation  of  form  or  usefulness,  in  its  adaptation  to  changed  environ- 
ments, and  to  other  creations,  of  which  it  is  a  component  part  in 
the  great  principle  of  life. 

While  we  can  readily  understand  the  plant's  changes  in  form  or 
substance,  through  climatic  influences,  many  of  which  we  shall  duly 
consider,  they  arc  frequently  so  marked  in  their  essential  character 
that  no  one  can  understand  these  variations  unless  they  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  plant's  own  volition. 

Upon  general  principles  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  plant  breeding 
is  simply  giving  a  plant  an  opportunity  to  develop  its  latent  forces, 
in  obedience  to  the  command  to  grow.  A  plant  in  its  native  habitat 
is  an  undeveloped,  uneducated  object  in  the  realm  of  nature,  and  has 
its  analogy  in  the  wild  man  of  the  wood,  from  which  it  differs  only  in 
degree.  In  its  native  state  the  plant's  only  mission  is  reproduction, 
its  whole  energy  is  along  those  lines.  The  development  of  its  func- 
tions, or  active  principle  that  gives  it  a  place  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  whether  it  be  for  food,  raiment,  or  medicine,  or  for  its  uses 
in  the  mechanic  arts,  is  left  until  such  times  as  these  productions 
become  indispensable  to  other  creations. 

When  the  period  arrives  for  the  plant  to  produce  food  for  the 
sustenance  of  man,  and  it  sees  that  its  labors  are  appreciated,  and 
that  those  it  serves  will  assist  in  its  propagation  and  perpetuation,  it 
ceases  in  a  great  measure  to  produce  seed,  which  is  the  true  fruit 
of  the  plant,  and  its  whole  energies  are  directed  to  the  production  of 
food  for  the  use  of  man,  who,  in  return  for  the  food  received,  which 
we  are  pleased  to  call  fruit,  must  from  necessity  attend  to  the  re- 
production and  perpetuation  of  the  plant  by  artificial  or  changed 
methods.  Man  is  quite  apt  to  arrogate  to  himself  the  credit  for  doing 
what  the  plant  through  the  order  of  evolution  has  done  for  him,  and 
in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  do  something  else. 
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As  a  fitting  illustration  of  this  principle  we  will  take  the  banana, 
tHusa  paradiska,  the  fruit  of  which  is  highly  nutritious  and  is  credited 
with  sustaining  a  larger  number  of  the  human  race  than  any  one 
of  the  cereals.  Though  less  nutritious  than  wheat  or  potatoes,  yet 
the  space  occupied  by  their  culture  and  the  care  required  are  so 
very  much  less,  that  Humboldt  has  calculated  the  produce  of  bananas 
compared  with  that  of  wheat  as  133  to  i,  and  to  that  of  potatoes  as 
44  to  I. 

In  its  native  habitat  the  fruit  is  filled  with  small,  black,  shining 
seeds,  which  like  all  other  seeds  exhaust  the  plant's  vital  energies 
far  more  than  the  fruit  we  eat. 

Under  cultivation  the  banana  rarely  ever  produces  seeds,  and 
reproduction  is  effected  by  suckers,  or  more  properly  offsets,  and 
the  energy  required  to  produce  seed  is  applied  to  the  production  of 
fruit,  in  remuneration  for  services  rendered  in  the  reproduction  of 
the  plant.  An  individual  plant  of  the  banana  never  produces  but  one 
crop  of  fruit.  As  soon  as  this  is  gathered  the  stem  immediately  be- 
gins to  decay,  and  is  removed,  and  the  numerous  offsets  from  the 
base  of  the  plant  are  separated  and  planted  out  in  new  fields,  and 
in  a  few  months  will  produce  a  crop  of  fruit,  which  keeps  up  a  con- 
tinuous harvest. 

The  orange  is  another  striking  illustration  of  the  plant's  adapta- 
tion to  man's  use.  In  the  direct  line  of  evolution  it  ceased  but  a  few 
years  ago  in  one  of  the  districts  of  Brazil,  where  this  fruit  is  found 
growing  to  the  greatest  perfection,  to  produce  seed,  instead  of  which 
the  whole  energy  of  the  tree  was  employed  in  producing  fruit,  nature, 
seemingly,  confident  that  the  perpetuation  of  the  species  was  safe 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  to  profit  by  the  fruit  produced.  The 
result  was  that  a  much  larger  crop  was  obtained  from  each  tree,  and 
of  superior  quality,  as  well  as  increased  size. 

The  seedless  orange  as  now  grown  in  California,  but  more  es- 
pecially in  Arizona,  is  not  only  the  largest  but  the  most  delicious  fruit 
of  its  kind  that  comes  to  our  market.  No  horticulturist  can  claim 
the  honor  of  originating  the  seedless  orange,  no  one  had  the  least 
idea  of  such  a  possibility,  until  nature  through  her  own  efforts  did 
for  mankind  what  the  race  could  not  do  itself. 

The  potato,  where  grown  to  the  greatest  perfection,  rarely  pro- 
duces seed,  other  than  through  the  agency  of  artificial  fertilization. 
Nature,  working  along  the  lines  of  that  rigid  economy  that  marks  her 
every  action,  has  thrown  the  energy  required  for  the  production  of 
seed  into  the  development  of  the  tubers,  which  are  furnished  with 
buds  for  the  perpetuation  of  a  given  type  which  the  seed  could  not  do. 

While  all  our  cultivated  varieties  of  potatoes  were  originally 
grown  from  seed,  if  a  thousand  seeds  were  now  sowti,  from  our 
present  varieties,  no  two  would  reproduce  the  same  variety;  as  we 
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have  stated  on  a  former  occasion,  after  a  cross  has  been  effected  be- 
tween so-called  species,  which  are  in  reality  varieties  changed  in 
form  and  habit  from  their  environments,  in  the  progeny  may  be  seen 
all  the  forms,  colors,  and  essential  characteristics  that  a  combination 
of  the  parent  varieties  is  capable  of  producing. 

So  far  as  we  know  nature  never  did  produce  a  vegetable  fit  for 
developed  man  to  eat,  but  in  every  class  there  were  the  possibilities 
of  the  greatest  usefulness,  when  or  where  their  uses  were  required. 
To  reproduce  is  nature's  work;  to  develop  or  educate  was  a  duty  im- 
posed on  man. 

Plants  have  no  habits  that  cannot  be  changed  by  a  change  of  en- 
vironments and  cultivation,  and  these  forms  soon  become  permanent 
or  fixed  in  every  locality  wherein  they  find  a  congenial  home.  With 
every  change  of  locality,  accompanied  by  marked  conditions  of  growth, 
their  habits  or  periods  of  growth  are  changed  in  obedience  to  the  law 
of  necessity. 

But  a  tropical  plant  can  never  be  made  to  endure  the  vigors  of  a 
temperate  climate.  Its  cellular  tissue  is  an  arbitrary  arrangement 
that  is  unchangeable.  To  meet  changed  conditions  of  climate  the 
plant's  habits  of  growth,  being  of  a  flexible  nature,  can  be  made  long 
or  short,  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  growth  or  development. 

Take  as  an  illustration  the  climate  of  Sweden,  where  there  is  but 
nine  weeks  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  yet  the  active  principle 
of  growth  is  so  intense  during  that  short  period  that  their  meadows 
yield  two  crops  of  the  most  nutritious  grass,  and  their  gardens  two 
crops  of  the  most  delicate  and  delicious  vegetables. 

Do  not  understand  me  that  they  can  take  seeds  grown  in  a  more 
southernly  clime  and  get  such  results  at  first;  they  cannot;  but  by 
slow  stages  the  plants  have  become  adapted  to  localities  where  rapid 
growth  is  required,  until  the  results  are  as  stated. 

On  the  contrary,  seeds  grown  in  Denmark  will,  if  planted  in  a 
more  southern  locality,  make  for  a  season  a  much  more  rapid  growth, 
but  a  second  or  third  generation  will  take  the  full  time  allowance 
for  reproduction. 

We  do  not  know,  and  do  not  assert,  that  a  plant  has  knowledge 
akin  to  human  understanding,  but  we  truly  believe  there  is  a  subtle 
union  between  the  physical  being  of  the  plant  and  the  mental  forces 
of  man  that  causes  the  plant  to  act  in  harmony  with  man's  wishes. 

As  the  collie  perfectly  understands  the  mind  or  wishes  of  its 
master  and  brings  to  him  the  desired  sheep  from  the  flock,  almost 
invariably  so,  too,  there  is  in  the  plant  a  living,  vital  principle  or 
power  of  adaptation  to  grow  in  harmony  with  animal  natures  or 
growths,  and  develop  along  other  lines  of  development. 

Many  plants  which  are  annual  and  herbaceous  in  temperate 
climates  become  perennial  and  ligneous  in  the  tropics,  and  the  re- 
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verse,  a  fact  that  is  the  cause  of  some  strange  freaks  in  plant  varia- 
tion. Take  as  an  example  the  common  castor  oil  plant,  ricinus  com- 
munis, which  is  here  grown  as  an  annual,  and  now  produces  its  seed 
freely;  when  first  introduced  it  was  a  tall  growing  plant  and  rarely 
ripened  but  the  fruit  of  its  first  flowers.  By  saving  the  seed  for  a 
few  generations  it  adapted  itself  to  the  climate,  became  more  dwarf 
in  habit,  its  seeds  grew  smaller,  and  the  plant  is  now  extensively 
grown  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  same  species  in  Africa  grows  to  an  immense  size  and  is  peren- 
nial in  habit,  while  its  trunk  is  as  woody  as  most  of  the  forest  trees. 

A  better  illustration,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  one  in  which  you 
are  more  interested,  may  be  found  in  the  lima  bean  {phaseolus  lunatus). 
In  South  America,  where  it  is  indigenous,  it  is  a  tender  herbaceous 
perennial,  a  most  rampant  grower,  and,  having  fully  nine  months  to 
perfect  it  fruit,  it  can  ramble  at  leisure  without  fear  of  frost.  When 
spring  time  comes,  as  it  does  everywhere,  from  the  crown  of  its 
immense  fleshy  tubers,  not  unlike  the  Chinese  yam,  some  of  which 
weigh  fully  fifty  pounds  each,  there  shoots  forth  numerous  tender 
stems,  not  unlike  the  perennial  Ipomoeas,  which  make  a  rapid 
growth,  twining  over  other  vegetable  forms,  until  it  becomes  an  im- 
penetrable mass. 

Like  most  other  twining  plants  it  follows  the  sun  in  its  course, 
which  is  there  from  right  to  left,  directly  opposite  from  the  natural 
direction  of  twining  plants  north  of  the  equator,  which  accounts  for 
the  difliculty  experienced  here  in  getting  them  to  climb  the  poles. 
Habit  says  go  to  the  left,  the  sun  says.  Follow  me  and  go  to  the 
right;  the  result  is  it  will  not  willingly  do  either. 

Note  the  change.  The  plant's  consciousness  of  its  place  in  the 
economy  of  nature,  that  its  mission  is  to  adapt  itself  to  the  necessities 
of  other  forms  of  life,  and,  as  reproduction  is  the  active,  vital  princi- 
ple of  life,  when  removed  from  its  natural  habitat  and  g^own  under 
changed  conditions  of  climate  it  immediately  adapts  itself  to  its 
environments.  If  the  season  of  its  adopted  home  is  shortened  its 
growth  is  more  rapid,  and  the  vines  are  proportionately  shortened, 
at  the  same  time  more  vigorous;  just  the  same  as  we  find  a  tree 
grown  in  the  open  is  more  sturdy  and  rugged  than  one  grown  in 
the  dense  forest. 

The  farther  removed  from  its  southern  home  the  more  rapid 
its  growth  and  the  more  dwarf  its  habit,  until  it  reaches  the  limit  of 
growth  or  time  it  has  for  growth  sufficient  for  reproduction.  By 
slow  stages  in  its  adaptation  to  changed  conditions  it  has  assumed  a 
dwarf,  bushy  habit,  instead  of  a  climbing  plant  as  we  find  it  where 
indigenous. 

The  question  —  What  is  the  cause  of  this  change  in  habit,  where 
and  how  did  the  bush  limas  originate?  —  is  readily  understood  to  be 
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in  the  direct  line  of  evolution;  the  strange  differentiation  is  in 
obedience  to  the  command  to  grow,  that  other  growths  might  de- 
velop through  its  energy  in  its  furnishing  means  for  their  support. 

There  is  not,  neither  has  there  been,  a  greater  change  in  the  habits 
of  growth  of  the  lima  bean  than  in  the  quality  of  the  seed  produced 
as  an  article  of  food.  The  large,  flat  lima  grown  at  the  south  is  far 
more  delicious  and  tender  than  those  grown  at  the  farthest  point 
north,  where  the  same  can  be  produced.  The  beans  brought  from 
Lima  would  not  reproduce  themselves  if  planted  in  the  northern  or 
eastern  states,  and  our  valued  productions  are  the  results  of  gradual 
removals  from  south  to  north  by  slow  stages.  And,  as  animal  nature 
at  the  north  required  more  solid  and  hearty  food  than  at  the  south, 
the  plant's  production  has  changed  in  its  essential  character  to  meet 
those  demands. 

This  same  principle  is  noticeable  with  our  common  field  corn;  at 
the  north  the  grain  is  harder,  more  compact,  and  of  a  more  oily  nature 
than  that  grown  in  the  south,  where  the  climatic  conditions  render  a 
change  in  the  character  of  food  necessary. 

There  is  another  cause  of  change  in  the  character  of  the  lima 
bean  when  taken  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder  clime,  one  that  is  of 
vital  importance  to  the  plant's  existence.  All  fruits,  and  the  lima 
bean  is  but  the  fruit  of  the  plant  that  produces  it,  are  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  infant  germ  that  is  to  develop  the  future  plant,  and 
perpetuate  the  species. 

The  fruit  of  the  apple  tree  is  not  what  we  eat,  but  what  we  eat 
is  that  which  was  ordered  as  a  protection  to  the  infant  plant.  The 
colder  the  climate  the  more  safeguards  are  thrown  around  these 
vegetable  embryos,  or,  as  generally  understood,  the  more  valuable  the 
fruit.  At  the  north  the  bean  is  more  solid  in  character  or  substance 
than  if  grown  at  the  south;  it  must  needs  be  for  the  reason  stated, 
which  makes  it  more  valuable  as  a  food  product. 

With  all  plants,  when  this  extra  care  in  protecting  the  germ  is  a 
necessity,  the  care  given  serves  a  double  purpose.  Nature  never 
tolerates  lavish  waste,  and  the  protection  given  a  plant  for  its  suste- 
nance is  always  available  for  either  food  or  raiment  for  other  creations. 

THE    SCARLET    RUNNER. 

What  is  true  in  regard  to  the  lima  bean  is  equally  true  with  the 
scarlet  runner  (phaseolus  mulHHorus)  and  allied  species,  which  is  also 
a  native  of  South  America  and  perennial  in  habit.  Here  it  is  grown 
as  an  annual;  but  few,  relatively,  know  it  to  be  otherwise.  We  are 
well  acquainted  with  a  plant  which  has  been  growing  in  a  border 
from  a  seed  planted  ten  years  ago.  This  plant  is  close  to  a  wall  on 
the  south  side  of  the  house,  which  is  kept  so  warm  by  the  furnace 
in  the  cellar  that  no  frost  ever  enters  the  border.    It  throws  up  a 
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large  number  of  shoots  annually,  and  produces  its  flowers  and  seeds 
in  great  profusion.  We  examined  its  underground  stem  or  tuber 
last  spring  and  found  it  as  large  as  a  Mangel  Wurzel.  It  is  but  cor- 
rect to  say  that  each  of  the  stems  are  not  as  prolific  as  a  single  stem 
when  grown  as  an  annual. 

Some  of  the  old  herbalists  speak  of  both  these  species  as  her- 
baceous perennials,  although  in  different  language,  and  say  if  the 
roots  are  kept  in  sand  and  in  a  warm  place  during  winter  they  can 
be  kept  growing  for  many  years. 

There  is  an  active  principle  in  the  fruit  of  the  legumes,  of  which 
the  garden  bean  is  the  most  useful  species,  that  seems  to  contribute 
to  the  health  and  strength  of  the  human  race  more  than  any  other 
plant. 

The  many  so-called  species,  which  are  only  varieties  adapted  to  the 
positions  they  occupy,  seem  fitted  for  every  place  and  condition. 
More  than  the  cereals  they  are  found  where  their  uses  are  mostly 
required,  and  they  respond  most  liberally  to  the  care  and  attention 
given  them,  and  more  than  most  other  plants  they  resent  any  injury 
received  in  cultivation. 

*'  Like  seed  grown  on  good  ground  yielding  an  hundred  fold  "  is 
a  simile  most  applicable  to  the  bean  crop,  as  the  bean  can  be  made 
to  yield  the  proverbial  ^hundred  fold,  while  a  tenfold  yield  is  one  of 
the  best  possible  evidences  of  neglected  agriculture. 

CORN. 

There  are  but  few  of  our  useful  plants  so  greatly  changed  by  a 
change  of  locality  as  the  different  varieties  of  field  corn.  Not  only 
is  this  the  case  as  to  the  period  of  time  the  crop  takes  to  mature, 
but  to  the  essential  character  of  the  grain  when  grown  under  changed 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 

Corn  has  been  and  is  being  grown  to  a  profit  where  there  is 
rarely  a  month  in  the  year  without  a  frost.  I  have  seen  it  growing  in 
the  province  of  Quebec  where  such  climatic  conditions  existed.  The 
stalk  did  not  exceed  more  than  four  feet  in  height  and  was  pro- 
portionate in  diameter,  yet  nearly  all  of  them  produced  each  two 
small  ears  of  sound  yellow  corn  of  most  excellent  quality. 

Some  of  this  corn  was  taken  to  central  New  York  and  given 
every  attention  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  crop,  and  never 
did  plants  respond  more  freely  to  good  treatment.  The  growth  was 
no  larger  than  the  same  made  in  Quebec,  and  the  harvest  was  made 
in  about  the  same  number  of  days  after  planting  the  crop,  being 
harvested  before  the  middle  of  Aug^ust. 

The  seed  product  was  all  used  for  planting  the  following  season, 
but  its  consciousness  having  found  that  in  the  climate  of  its  adopted 
home  it  had  twice  as  long  a  time  to  mature,  it  took  it  all  and  grew 
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as  high  and  strong  as  the  yellow  flint  corn  there  generally  grown, 
and  produced  as  large  ears.  Its  identity  as  an  early  type  or  variety 
was  lost,  but  the  lesson  taught  was  instructive  and  valuable,  show- 
ing how  readily  the  plant  adapted  itself  to  the  conditions  as  found  and 
how  readily  all  plants  accept  the  situation  given  them  and  cheerfully 
perform  their  alloted  work. 

SWEET  PEAS. 

That  the  sweet  pea  has  its  uses  in  the  economy  of  nature  there 
can  be  no  doubt;  like  all  other  creations  it  was  for  a  purpose;  for 
what  other  than  an  eye  crop  we  do  not  know,  but  do  know  there 
never  was  created  in  man  a  love  for  the  beautiful  without  a  creation 
that  would  minister  to  it.  The  ideal  was  as  bountifully  provided  for 
as  the  actual,  and,  from  the  standard  of  human  happiness,  as  essential. 

In  its  native  habitat  the  sweet  pea  is  the  tallest  grower  of  the 
numerous  genus  of  lathyrus,  and,  where  growth  is  slow,  and  climate 
moist,  its  period  of  flowering  is  much  longer  than  where  the  seasons 
are  short  and  the  atmosphere  rare  with  high  temperature.  But  the 
law  of  reproduction  is  always  understood  and  respected,  and  in 
obedience  to  command,  it  adapts  itself  to  whatever  situation  in  which 
it  may  be  placed. 

In  the  short  seasons  of  northern  New  York  and  in  the  heavy  clay 
soil,  with  seasons  of  heat  and  drought,  in  order  to  produce  the  re- 
quired number  of  seeds  growth  had  to  be  curtailed  and  the  season 
of  flowering  made  shorter;  the  result  was  that  all  its  flowers  were  pro- 
duced nearly  at  the  same  time,  which  makes  the  plant  far  more 
effective  and  useful  as  a  florist's  flower.  This  is  shown  in  the 
Blanche  Ferry,  and  the  dwarf  varieties,  now  becoming  common,  to 
be  the  result  of  the  plant's  adaptation  to  its  environments. 

The  cabbage  in  cold  climates  adds  an  additional  number  of  leaves 
to  its  head  for  the  protection  of  the  germ  that  is  to  develop  the  seed 
stem,  and  the  colder  the  climate  the  greater  the  number  and  the 
more  compact  their  arrangement.  While  nature  is  protecting  her 
own  she  at  the  same  time  provides  for  other  creations,  worthy  objects 
of  her  care. 

Seed  grown  here,  if  taken  to  a  warmer  climate,  will  in  one  genera- 
tion produce  soft  heads,  simply  because  greater  protection  is  unneces- 
sary for  purposes  of  reproduction. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  Ruta  Baga.  In  climates  where  the  roots 
can  be  left  in  the  field  they  invariably  produce  large,  long  necks, 
which  are  thickly  set  with  buds  that  will  in  due  time  develop  the 
stalks  and  branches  that  yield  the  seed.  On  Long  Island  the  ten- 
dency of  the  root  is  to  grow  globular  in  shape,  and  with  a  little  care 
in  selection  will  become  nearly  a  perfect  globe.  There  is  a  type  that 
does  not  show  a  particle  of  neck,  and  when  taken  up  upon  the  ap- 
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proach  of  winter  nearly  every  leaf  drops  off,  so  there  is  no  necessity 
for  cutting  the  tops  before  trenching.  This  feature  is  more  notice- 
able when  they  are  grown  in  light  sandy  soil. 

These  changes  constantly  going  on  have  made  in  almost  every 
genus  of  plants  many  types  so  entirely  different  in  form  and  habit 
from  the  parent  as  to  constitute  them  distinct  species. 

Certainly  the  bush  lima  bean  of  the  potato  type  and  the  large, 
flat  variety  of  twining  habit,  if  found  indigenous  in  the  same  locality, 
would,  by  any  one  with  authority  to  define  species,  been  given  dis- 
tinctive specific  names,  and  with  propriety. 

Where  these  variations  occur  the  insignia  of  purpose  is  plainly 
manifest;  when  accomplished,  the  new  form  will  soon  become  per- 
manent in  a  given  latitude,  and  will  as  quickly  change  when  removed 
to  another. 

There  are  as  many  types  of  vegetables  as  latitudes  in  which  they 
are  grown,  and  these  will  be  more  or  less  modified  by  the  character 
of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  grown.  But  it  is  not  as  arbitrary  as  we 
have  been  taught  to  suppose,  and  the  more  we  study  it,  the  deeper  we 
penetrate  the  mysteries  of  creative  energy,  the  greater  our  astonish- 
ment, and  the  more  we  become  convinced  there  is  not  a  plant  but  has 
creative  thought  impressed  upon  it,  and  a  soil  in  which  it  can  find  a 
congenial  home. 

We  take,  for  instance,  a  cubic  foot  of  soil,  composed  at  most  of 
only  four  simple  earths,  and  notice  what  it  will  produce  with  only 
water  and  atmospheric  gases  to  aid  it.  Side  by  side  we  see  the  wheat 
producing  its  flour,  the  sorrel  its  oxalic  acid,  the  beet  its  sugar,  the 
poppy  its  opium.  From  one  plant  comes  the  fragrance  of  the  rose, 
from  another  the  odor  of  garlic.  The  tubers  of  the  deadly  nightshade 
and  the  potato  will  intertwine,  the  one  to  destroy,  the  other  to  sus- 
tain, animal  life. 

The  multiplicity  of  operations  continually  going  on  in  vegetable 
forms  at  the  same  time  and  the  variety  of  different  substances  formed 
out  of  the  same  ingredients,  and  at  the  same  time,  astonish  and  con- 
found us.  The  order,  too,  and  the  skill  with  which  every  operation 
in  the  economy  of  nature  is  conducted,  are  no  less  surprising. 

This  brief  reference  to  soil  seems  necessary  from  the  mistaken 
and  prevalent  idea  that  certain  characters  of  soil  are  necessary  for 
each  and  every  class  of  plants;  when,  in  fact,  the  soil  is  nature's  de- 
partment store,  where  any  vegetable  can  be  obtained  by  asking  for  it. 
Do  not  accept  this  statement  literally,  but  as  a  principle. 

A  plant  that  will  make  any  growth  at  all  will  do  all  that  is  pos- 
sible even  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  The  character  or 
quality  of  the  vegetable  will  be  materially  changed  by  the  elements  in 
the  soil  being  more  or  less  favorable  to  some  desired  quality,  either 
flavor,  tenderness,  form,  or  color,  but  it  matters  not  in  what  soil  a 
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seed  may  be  placed,  reproduction  is  its  active  principle,  its  soul  of 
being. 

Having  shown  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  changes  in  vegetable 
forms  have  been  made  necessary  for  self-preservation  when  grown 
under  changed  climatic  conditions,  and  also  that  these  changes  were 
along  the  lines  of  evolution,  to  enable  them  to  live  in  harmony  with 
other  creations,  we  will  now  briefly  consider  what  is  generally  sup- 
posed the  most  important  element  in  plant  breeding  or  plant  develop- 
ment, viz.; 

HYBRIDIZATION. 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  hybridization,  as  an 
order  in  the  development  of  species  and  the  parent  of  new  varieties. 
While  we  are  willing  to  credit  any  agency  that  gives  us  an  improved 
vegetable  form,  no  matter  what  it  may  be,  it  is  possible  to  give  to 
this  more  than  is  justly  its  due. 

When  hybridization  was  defined  a  cross  between  species,  the  re- 
sult of  which  is  a  mule,  a  creation  incapable  of  reproduction,  we  could 
only  regard  it  the  parent  of  monstrosities,  which  would  render  all 
such  results,  from  the  seedsman's  standpoint,  utterly  useless,  as  any 
seedless  plant  would  be  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  sell  seeds. 

But  since  the  more  recent  definition  of  t^e  word  makes  it  include 
a  cross  between  varieties  we  most  heartily  accept  it  as  an  important 
agency  in  the  development  of  vegetable  forms,  and  the  credit  should 
have  been  given  to  cross-fertilization,  instead  of  hybridization. 

That  we  have  many  varieties  of  great  value,  the  result  of  cross- 
fertilization,  there  is  not  —  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt. 

But  how  are  types  developed  through  this  agency,  may  be  asked. 
We  reply:  by  simply  uniting  the  good  qualities  of  two  or  more  varie- 
ties into  one.  As,  for  instance,  a  tree,  shrub,  or  plant  may  be  vigor- 
ous in  growth  and  strong  in  reproductive  energy,  but  its  fruits  may 
be  low  in  those  qualities  that  give  it  a  commercial  value  —  it  is 
undeveloped,  uneducated. 

An  allied  species  or  variety  may  have  but  little  strength  physically, 
but  produce  fruits  in  limited  quantity  that  reach  the  highest  degree 
of  perfection.  A  union  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  two  is  a  most 
valuable  acquisition.  This  is  our  work,  our  duty,  as  agents  in  plant 
breeding  or  plant  education. 

Where  indigenous  the  species  are  all  vigorous,  and  reproduction 
their  only  mission;  development  is  held  in  check  until  such  times  as 
it  may  be  required.  In  each  there  is  an  active  principle  of  usefulness 
along  some  given  line  which  is  chained  to  its  own  home  until  the 
will  of  man  orders  its  release.  These  active  principles  are  the  ele- 
mentary substances  of  the  food  we  consume  or  the  clothes  we  wear. 

When  these  imprisoned  energies  are  set  free  by  cross-fertilization 
they  are  liable  to  impart  to  their  progeny  some  very  strange  com- 
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binations;  many  erratic  freaks  present  themselves,  like  an  unbridled 
horse,  showing  more  zeal  than  discretion.  These  strange  varia- 
tions are  apt  to  show  themselves  for  several  generations.  This 
makes  the  work  of  selection  a  necessary  one,  which  must  be  long 
continued  before  a  desired  type  becomes  permanent. 

That  we  have  secured  a  variety  that  will  prove  constant  and  re- 
produce these  pronounced  characteristics  we  so  highly  prize,  when 
first  they  present  themselves,  is  by  no  means  certain.  The  most  de- 
sirable varieties  have  been  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  careful 
selection  from  stocks  which  showed  a  tendency  to  improve  under 
favorable  circumstances. 

There  is  no  work  as  uncertain  as  that  of  cross-fertilization.  No 
one  knows,  no  one  can  know,  the  result  of  labor  employed  in  this 
direction.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  some  desired 
form  or  quality,  one  usually  difficult  to  obtain,  but  we  do  not  know 
of  an  instance,  and  do  not  think  there  ever  has  been  one,  where  the 
plant  breeder  ever  succeeded  in  getting  the  results  he  expected,  or 
approximated  them.  He  may,  and  often  does,  get  some  desirable 
variety,  but  not  the  one  sought. 

Improvement  along  any  line  of  reproduction  is  slow  and  uncer- 
tain, but  nowhere  more  uncertain  than  in  the  family  of  plants. 
Many  of  the  varieties  produced  through  the  agency  of  cross-fertiliza- 
tion, while  of  great  value  in  the  locality  where  they  originated,  are  or 
may  be  without  value  elsewhere,  as  they  do  not  always  reproduce 
themselves  when  grown  under  changed  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate.  They  may  come  true  to  the  type  the  first  year,  but  will  not 
reproduce  it,  from  the  fact  of  its  not  being  congenial  to  its  changed 
conditions  of.  reproduction. 

This  is  true  with  all  leading  varieties,  and,  while  the  seed  of  a 
given  type  will  come  true  under  nearly  all  conditions  where  the  plant 
can  be  grown  at  all,  but  it  may  not  do  to  grow  it  for  seed  purposes. 
The  seed  growers  all  over  the  world  fully  understand  these  conditions 
and  get  their  stocks  from  localities  where  development  rather  than 
deterioration  is  the  natural  tendency. 

This  brings  us  to  the  last  point  we  are  to  consider  and  the  most 
important  one,  viz.: 

REPRODUCTION. 

It  matters  not  when,  how,  or  where  a  given  variety  was  produced, 
the  question  for  the  seedsman  is.  Where  can  it  be  reproduced  to  the 
best  possible  advantage?  In  other  words,  where  can  he  procure 
seeds  that  will  give  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  the  locality  he  has  to 
supply. 

As  all  plants  owe  their  existence  in  the  first  place  to  the  seed,  re- 
production depends  wholly  upon  the  seed's  power  of  germination. 
But  germination  in  its  relation  to  the  value  of  the  plant  produced  is 
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relative,  all  depends  upon  what  the  plant  is  grown  for.  A  high  power 
of  germination  is  absolutely  necessary  in  one  case,  while  in  another 
a  low  percentage  of  germination  is  just  as  important.  Weakness  of 
vital  power  is  highly  important  in  many  kinds  of  plants  that  are 
grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Bal- 
sam and  Zinnia,  the  weaker  the  vitality  the  more  care  nature  takes 
to  protect  the  germ  that  is  to  perpetuate  the  species.  The  flower 
is  increased  in  size  by  an  additional  number  of  petals  to  protect  the 
vital  spark  that  is  to  perpetuate  the  species.  The  old  gardeners 
made  it  a  practice  to  carry  the  seeds  of  some  of  their  choicest  flower- 
ing plants  in  their  pockets  to  weaken  vitality,  as  they  produced  more 
double  flowers. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  some  of  the  truckers  that  grow  cabbage 
largely  for  the  New  York  market  never  use  seed  until  its  germinat- 
ing power  becomes  greatly  weakened.  These  men  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  successful  growers  in  the  country,  and  sell 
seed  to  their  neighbors  at  an  exorbitant  price.  To  their  shrewdness 
must  be  credited  the  fact  of  their  giving  to  their  neighbors  new 
seed,  which  will  not  always  give  the  desired  results. 

The  seed  these  growers  use  would  be  discarded  by  any  dealer, 
and  by  those  who  seem  to  have  authority  to  place  the  value  of  all 
seeds  upon  the  test  of  germination. 

The  egg  plant  grown  in  hot  climates  produces  an  enormous 
quantity  of  seed  of  high  germinating  power,  and  what  would  be  called 
a  handsome  sample.  The  egg  plant  grown  on  Long  Island  grows 
to  a  much  larger  size,  has  but  few  seeds,  and  these  of  low  germinat- 
ing power,  and  have  a  shrunken,  shriveled  look,  but  the  growers 
have  no  trouble  in  getting  $5  per  ounce  for  the  seed,  because  of  the 
better  fruit  it  produces.  An  ounce  of  this  seed  that  many  dealers 
would  reject  as  worthless  will  yield  three  times  the  number  of  bar- 
rels of  fruit  as  would  the  same  amount  of  seed  grown  at  the  extreme 
south.  It  is  not  the  fruit  —  so  called  —  which  we  eat  that  exhausts 
the  plant's  vitality,  but  the  seed  produced.  Our  most  successful  fruit 
growers  make  it  a  practice  to  thin  out  all  their  fruits,  leaving  not 
more  than  one-third  set;  the  result  is  they  get  a  crop  annually  and 
just  as  many  bushels  from  a  tree  as  if  all  the  fruit  is  left  to  mature 
its  seeds. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  seed  is  the  part  consumed,  as  with 
the  cereals,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  seeds  of  all  kinds 
should  be  of  the  largest  size,  and  such  as  are  perfectly  matured  and 
have  been  carefully  preserved,  so  that  their  vitality  has  in  no  way 
become  weakened. 

Seed  which  has  not  reached  maturity  may,  it  is  true,  possess  the 
power  of  germination,  but  it  will  always  retain  a  disposition  to 
disease  and  weakness.  It  is  true  that  disposition  may  be  so  far  con- 
quered by  a  coincidence  of  favorable  auspices,  and  by  a  soil  and 
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temperature  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  plant,  that 
imperfect  seeds  may  produce  vigorous  and  healthy  plants;  but  there 
is  always  great  danger  of  the  crop  failure  and  of  the  progeny's  in- 
heriting  disease  instead  of  strength. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  our  most  practical  and  in- 
telligent agriculturists  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  are 
fully  convinced  that  great  advantages  arise  from  sowing  the  largest 
and  most  perfect  grains  of  all  the  cereals;  that  by  systematic  care 
in  the  selection  of  the  largest  and  most  perfect  grains  for  seed  pur- 
poses and  development  of  the  types  are  perfected.  The  secret  of 
plant  breeding,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  cereals  is  concerned,  consists 
in  ever  breeding  from  the  highest  developed  and  most  prolific  types. 

In  choosing  the  seed  a  preference  should  always  be  given  to  that 
which  has  been  grown  where  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  are 
calculated  to  bring  it  to  perfection,  and  that  all  inferior  plants  should 
be  eliminated  from  the  field  before  the  harvest.  It  is  highfy  im- 
portant to  have  all  the  grains  selected  for  seed  purposes  uniform  and 
perfectly  matured.  More  important  still  is  it  to  have  the  seed  saved 
from  a  field  where  the  plants  are  uniformly  good  than  to  select  from 
a  field  where  there  are  to  be  found  many  plants  inferior  or  below  the 
type  we  wish  to  secure.  By  these  means  seed  can  be  secured  uniform 
in  character  and  in  period  of  maturity. 

It  is  not  in  the  direct  line  of  plant  breeding  to  select  for  seed  pur- 
poses from  a  field  where  the  average  is  below  the  type  we  wish  to 
secure.  It  is  a  much  safer  plan  to  throw  out  the  inferior  from  a  field 
that  is  uniformly  good,  than  to  select  from  a  field  uniformly  below 
the  standard  required. 

To  produce  the  largest  number  of  bushels  of  the  cereals  from  a 
given  average,  with  the  grains  of  the  best  quality  and  appearance, 
and  to  get  the  largest  yield  of  vegetables  of  the  most  desirable  types, 
is  the  object  and  aim  of  every  seedsman,  and  to  secure  seeds  that  will 
produce  such  results  his  greatest  desire;  as  it  is  upon  them  that  suc- 
cess or  failure  in  a  great  measure  depends  he  naturally  inquires  where 
can  such  be  obtained,  an  important  query,  readily  answered. 

Get  all  seeds  of  the  various  types  grown  where,  with  good  culture, 
they  show  a  tendency  to  develop  quality  and  productiveness,  and 
never  get  them  where,  under  favorable  conditions  of  growth,  the  ten- 
dency is  towards  deterioration. 

SELECTION. 

Selection,  not  merely  a  choice,  but  as  an  order  of  creation,  is 
the  principle  in  the  school  of  plant  breeding  or  plant  education.  In 
the  races  of  |)lants  as  in  the  races  of  men  there  are  in  every  class 
some  that  show  superior  merit,  a  desire  to  grow,  to  reach  a  higher 
order  of  usefulness  than  their  fellows.  Opportunity  alone  is  all  that 
is  required  to  make  them  leaders  in  the  army  to  which  they  belong. 
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There  is  not  a  field  of  grain  or  of  any  kind  of  vegetable  but  in 
which  may  be  found  some  individual  of  superior  merit.  To  give  this 
an  opportunity  to  grow  is  not  only  the  work,  but  the  duty  of  the 
plant  breeder.  It  is  the  only  road  that  will  lead  him  to  success;  it  is 
direct  and  certain.  Encourage  any  superior  growth;  take  it  from  its 
humble  position  and  give  it  a  higher  one;  minister  to  the  necessities 
that  growth  or  development  entails  and  the  results  that  follow  will  be 
proportionate;  to  the  efforts  employed. 

Time  will  not  permit  of  our  taking  up  this  order  of  development 
in  detail,  but  we  cannot  rest  without  calling  your  attention  to  an  im- 
portant field  in  which  the  seedsman  or  specialist  has  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity.   This  field  is  the  sugar  beet  grown  for  seed  purposes. 

As  before  stated,  the  place  to  obtain  seed  is  where  a  given  type 
will,  under  good  cultivation,  reach  the  limit  of  possibilities.  No 
vegetable  should  be  grown  for  seed  purposes  anywhere  else.  While 
this  rule  is  an  important  one  in  every  line,  it  is  doubly  so  with  the 
sugar  beet. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance  in  this 
country.  Next  to  the  cereals,  no  other  agricultural  industry  can 
compare  with  it.  This  industry  had  its  birth  in  a  seed,  and  its  prog- 
ress or  decline  will,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  the  character 
of  the  seed  used  for  the  production  of  the  raw  material,  the  active 
principle  of  which  is  sugar. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  selection  of  beet  roots  for  stock  seed  pur- 
poses requires  greater  care,  more  intelligence,  more  scientific  ap- 
pliances, and  a  greater  outlay  of  money  than  is  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  all  other  stock  seeds  combined. 

Beets  for  seed  purposes  are  grown  in  Europe  in  those  sections 
where  the  roots  yield  the  largest  percentage  of  saccharine  matter, 
upon  which  their  value  depends.  The  sugar  manufacturer  will  not 
use  any  other  seed,  it  would  be  folly  to  do  otherwise. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  the  beets  grown  in  some  parts 
of  our  country  are  about  five  per  cent,  richer  in  saccharine  matter 
than  those  grown  in  Europe.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  those  sections 
this  seed  industry  should  be  encouraged.  Judging  by  the  results  ob- 
tained in  the  development  of  other  vegetable  forms  by  selection,  if 
the  same  means  were  employed  in  the  production  of  beet  seed  in 
these  favored  districts  as  in  Europe  at  least  another  five  per  cent, 
would  be  added  to  the  sugar  producing  value  of  the  productions, 
while  the  by-products,  mainly  feeding  purposes,  would  be  pro- 
portionately enhanced. 

IS    A    CHANGE    OF    SEED    NECESSARY?      ^ 

Many  persons  consider  a  frequent  change  or  renewal  of  seed  as  an 
indispensable  condition  to  the  production  of  a  profitable  crop.  The 
necessity  of  this  change  is  insisted  on  by  both  the  theoretical  and 
practical  horticulturists,  for  reasons  which  they  consider  conclusive. 
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There  is  a  very  general  impression  that  a  change  of  seed  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  a  good  crop  of  potatoes,  that  if  a  given  variety 
is  grown  for  a  succession  of  years  on  the  same  farm  deterioration, 
both  in  quality  and  quantity,  will  be  the  result.  This  opinion  being 
held  by  neighbors  it  is  common  practice  for  them  to  exchange  stocks 
for  planting.  Than  this  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake,  either  in 
principle  or  practice.  We  know  of  farmers  who  usually  get  four 
hundred  bushels  per  acre,  or  double  an  ordinary  crop,  who  have  not 
changed,  and  have  used  seed  of  their  own  saving  for  the  past  twenty 
years. 

Under  certain  circumstances  it  is  always  best  to  get  potatoes  for 
seed  purposes  far  from  where  they  are  to  be  planted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  crop.  This  is  particularly  true  when  we  have  in  view  earli- 
ness  of  maturity,  which  under  many  circumstances  is  a  matter  of  vital 
importance;  as,  for  instance,  where  a  second  crop  is  to  follow,  as  is 
the  case  on  Long  Island,  where  a  second  crop  is  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception,  with  our  intensive  system  of  farming.  Seed  grown 
at  the  extreme  northern  point,  where  the  variety  will  perfect  its 
growth  and  perfectly  mature  its  seed,  will  reproduce  itself  in  our  lati- 
tude several  days  earlier  than  that  of  our  own  production,  which 
makes  a  second  crop  possible,  where  if  seed  of  our  own  production 
were  used  it  might  not. 

Our  observation  has  proven  most  conclusively  that  it  is  not  profit- 
able to  save  seed  from  a  crop  grown  from  northern  seed,  as  they  are 
no  earlier  the  second  year  and  not  so  productive.  It  is,  therefore, 
much  better  to  get  seed  from  the  north  annually  if  a  second  crop  is 
desirable. 

Should  farmers  save  their  own  seed  where  earliness  is  not  an 
object  is  a  question  frequently  asked  and  always  answered  by  us  in 
the  affirmative  when  asked  by  a  Long  Island  farmer,  and  that  be- 
cause those  who  save  their  own  stocks  for  seed  purposes  and  use 
proper  care  in  selection  are,  as  a  rule,  the  most  successful.  There 
are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  where  it  does  not  apply  is 
where  some  inexplicable  condition  exists.  In  many  cases  we  find 
the  exception  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  farmer.  In  this  locality, 
as  in  all  others  where  the  potato  is  successfully  grown,  there  are 
some  districts  and  some  particular  farms  which  are  famous  for  pro- 
ducing enormous  crops  of  potatoes,  and  where  the  whole  crop  is  fre- 
quently sold  at  high  prices  for  seed  purposes.  In  such  localities  we 
generally  find  that  such  advantages  arise  not  less  from  the  nature 
and  properties  of  the  soil  being  favorable  to  the  production  of  the 
potato  than  to  the  infinitely  greater  care  and  attention  which  is  paid 
to  the  crop;  and  we  also  find  among  the  farmers  themselves  a  con- 
viction that  the  reputation  they  have  made  is  more  due  to  their  own 
efforts  than  the  natural  advantages  they  possess. 
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In  the  selection  of  seed,  no  matter  what  the  class  to  which  they 
belong  may  be,  there  is  but  one  safe  rule  to  follow:  procure  it  from 
that  place  where  it  is  the  most  perfect  and  healthy,  where  the  yield 
under  favorable  circumstances  is  the  largest,  where  the  vegetables 
produced  reach  the  highest  standard  of  excellence,  and  where  the 
conditions  of  climate  and  character  of  soil  are  similar  to  your  own. 
This  is  not  always  where  the  soil  is  richest  or  the  climate  the  most 
favorable  for  excessive  growth,  as  in  such  places  the  plants  are  not 
sufficiently  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light  and  air  for  the  develop- 
ment of  strength  and  character.  A  weak  plant  will  beget  a  weak 
progeny. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in  plants  as  in  animals  strength  and 
weakness,  health  or  disease,  are  transmitted  not  only  to  the  first  gen- 
eration, but  through  succeeding  ones.  Hence  the  importance  of 
having  stock  for  seed  purposes,  more  particularly  for  the  cereals, 
grown  where  there  is  the  greatest  strength  along  the  lines  of  repro- 
duction, rather  than  in  the  size  of  the  plant. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  classes  of  vegetables  that 
should  be  grown  from  seeds  of  low  vitality,  the  reasons  for  which 
have  already  been  stated. 

The  President  —  Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  we  are  all  very 
grateful  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Allen  has  seen  fit  to  give  expres- 
sion to  his  long  experience  and  observation  through  the 
medium  of  this  Association.  Mr.  Allen's  paper  will,  of  course, 
appear  in  the  report  of  our  proceedings,  and  I  am  sure  that 
we  shall  all  enjoy  reading  it  when  we  can  sit  down  and  give  it 
more  time  and  study. 

On  motion,  the  Association  took  a  recess  until  two  o'clock. 

FIRST  DAY.  —  Afternoon  Session. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  President 
J.  E.  Northrup  in  the  chair. 

The  members  were  slow  in  coming  in,  and  Mr.  Northrup, 
the  President,  said :  The  chair  thinks  that  one  important 
officer  has  been  omitted  from  this  organization,  and  that  is  a 
sergeant-at-arms.  I  think  we  need  one  more  than  anything 
else,  and  unless  there  is  objection  the  chair  will  appoint  Mr. 
Fred  Barteldes  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  as  such  sergeant-at-arms. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Burpee  —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Hke  to  inquire 
whether  that  gentleman  has  sufficient  physical  strength. 
[Laughter.]     We  all  know  he  has  the  mental  development. 
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The  President  —  The  point  is  well  taken.  We  want 
someone  who  is  endowed  with  physical  strength.  The  chair 
will  appoint  those  distinguished  physicians,  Dr.  Burpee,  Dr. 
Vaughan,  and  Dr.  Braslan,  to  examine  the  gentleman  and 
report. 

Mr.  Burpee  —  When  shall  we  examine  him? 

The  President  —  I  would  suggest  that  you  examine  him 
about  two  o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  Put  him  under  the 
influence  of  Pabst  and  examine  him  at  that  time. 

Prof.  Hayes  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  is  here,  and  is 
most  anxious  that  as  many  of  those  who  are  present  as  pos- 
sible, even  before  the  adjournment  on  Thursday  night,  Thurs- 
day afternoon  or  afterwards,  and  especially  as  many  of  those 
who  remain  after  that  time  as  possible,  should  inspect  the 
work  that  is  being  carried  on  at  the  School  of  Agriculture, 
and  he  is  here  to  tell  you  something  about  it.  This  morning 
we  had  a  very  urgent  invitation  from  Prof.  Greene,  but  Prof. 
Hayes  is  carrying  on,  as  many  of  you,  I  think,  know,  a  most 
important  work  in  the  line  of  plant  breeding,  and  in  the  im- 
provement of  varieties  of  wheat,  cereals,  and  so  forth,  which 
would  no  doubt  be  very  interesting  to  you  if  you  should  go 
over  there  and  see  his  work.  Prof.  Hayes  is  present  and  I 
know  he  wants  to  urge  this  matter  upon  your  attention  for  a 
moment,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  him  to  you. 

Prof.  Hayes  —  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  don't 
want  to  take  up  your  time,  but  I  want  to  say  just  a  word  on 
this  subject ;  that  we  are  trying  to  emphasize  certain  things  in 
a  theoretical  way  of  plant  breeding,  and  trying  to  get  some 
practical  results,  and  we  are  trying  to  make  those  practical 
results  illustrate  the  statistical  methods  in  plant  breeding, 
and  in  some  measure  we  are  accomplishing  this. 

The  experiment  station  is  easily  reached  from  here.  Prof. 
Greene  and  myself  will  accommodate  ourselves  to  entertain 
you  in  the  way  of  showing  you  about  at  any  time  you  may 
be  able  to  visit  us,  and  we  believe  we  can  show  you  certain 
things  that  will  interest  you.     [Applause.] 

The  President  —  There  is  no  subject  that  could  possibly 
be  brought  before  this  Association  that  would  command  the 
attention  and  interest  that  something  authoritative  in  relation 
to  the  government  seed  distribution  would.  It  has  been  a 
sore  subject  with  us  all.     We  have  seen  it  grow  from  a  small 
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beginning  until  it  has  reached  alarming  proportions,  threaten- 
ing the  integrity  of  our  business.  We  cannot  see  forty  or 
fifty  or  sixty  million  packages  of  seeds  distributed  throughout 
this  country  to  those  who  would  otherwise  buy  their  seeds 
of  the  seedsmen  without  viewing  it  with  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern. It  is  bad  enough  as  it  is,  it  is  worse  if  it  continues  to 
grow.  When  the  news  came  that  this  seed  distribution  had 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  B.  F.  Galloway,  a  great  sigh 
of  relief  went  up  among  this  trade.  We  all  know  about  Dr. 
Galloway.  We  know  about  his  work,  and  we  know  his  char- 
acter as  a  scientist  and  as  a  man,  and  we  felt  that  one  great 
point  had  been  gained  when  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  this 
important  work.  At  Washington  some  time  ago  Dr.  Gallo- 
way said  that  it  was  to  be  the  effort  of  the  department  to 
direct  their  work  in  the  distribution  of  seeds  along  lines  that 
would  be  of  benefit,  if  possible,  to  the  seed  trade,  rather  than 
an  injury.  He  fully  appreciates  the  fact,  I  think,  that  it  is 
today  working  an  injury  and  a  hardship  in  many  ways,  it 
being  the  only  article  of  merchandise  that  is  distributed  free. 
I  had  a  talk  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  told  him 
something  how  the  seed  trade  felt,  and  while  he  recognized, 
of  course,  something  of  the  hardships  and  abuses  that  it  works, 
yet  his  view  of  it  was  that  he  sometimes  was  blamed  when  he 
was  not  to  blame;  that  he  was  carrying  out  the  law.  I  told 
Secretary  Wilson  that  we  perhaps  hit  him  because  he  was  the 
visible  head;  that  he  was  the  only  one  that  we  could  shoot 
at;  that  if  he  would  come  out  here  and  become  acquainted 
with  the  trade,  meet  us  here  in  a  free  and  informal  talk,  that 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  benefit  to  us  both.  He  explained 
what  the  work  was  to  be,  and  he  promised  to  come,  but  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  him  Saturday,  and  a  letter  from  him  a 
little  before,  saying  that  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  other 
matters  it  would  not  be  possible  for  him  to  be  here,  but  he  had 
intended  coming  with  Dr.  Galloway.  Dr.  Galloway  is  here, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  great  step  that  we  have  gained  in  securing 
his  presence.  It  shows  what  he  aims  to  do,  and  he  will  tell 
you  about  it.  He  will  speak  to  you,  gentlemen,  this  afternoon 
on  the  subject  of  "  Some  Phases  of  the  Government  Seed 
Work  ".  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Dr.  B. 
F.  Galloway,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the 
United  States. 
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SOME  PHASES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT   SEED   WORK. 

By  B.  T.  Gai-loway. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

In  accepting  the  kind  invitation  of  your  President  to  meet  with 
yon  today  I  did  so  more  for  the  sake  of  greeting  you  face  to  face  and 
becoming  better  acquainted  than  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  ad- 
dress, particularly  an  address  on  the  government  seed  distribution. 
A  good  many  years  ago  in  a  state  south  of  this  there  was  a  live, 
active  horticultural  society  that  met  once  a  year.  listened  to  papers, 
and  discussed  the  interesting  topics  of  the  day.  In  these  times  if  one 
wanted  to  bring  on  trouble  it  was  only  necessary  to  raise  the  subject 
of  pear  blight,  and  immediately  the  flood  gates  of  oratory  were 
opened  and  all  other  matters  were  forced  to  the  background.  After 
this  thing  had  gone  on  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  society  in  ques- 
tion the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee,  with  full  power 
to  settle  the  controversy  once  for  all.  The  report  of  this  committee 
is  worthy  of  being  handed  down  to  future  generations  as  a  model  of 
Solomon-like  wisdom.    It  was  something  like  this: 

'*  Whereas,  pear  blight  has  been  the  subject  of  endless  discussion 
in  this  society:  and,  Whereas,  the  more  pear  blight  is  discussed  the 
more  the  trees  die;  therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  that  we  cease  all  dis- 
cussion of  pear  blight  and  patiently  await  the  action  of  a  beneficent 
Providence  whose  blessings,  we  must  admit,  are  showered  alike  on 
the  just  and  the  unjust." 

The  report  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  very  next  year  the 
cause  of  pear  blight  was  discovered.  I  feel  very  much"  about  the 
government  seed  distribution  as  this  committee  felt  about  pear  blight, 
and  for  this  reason  am  rather  loath  to  bring  up  the  subject.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  things  in  regard  to  the  work  that  may  very  prop- 
erly be  discussed  here,  as  I  believe  that  a  full  understanding  will  be 
for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

A  little  more  than  two  years  ago  it  was  seen  by  the  present 
worthy  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Honorable  James  Wilson,  that  if 
the  department  under  his  charge  was  to  develop  along  broad  lines  a 
change  in  its  organization  was  necessary.  There  had  grown  up  in 
the  department  various  branches  of  closely-related  work,  and  the 
very  number  of  these  branches  was  an  element  of  weakness.  After 
carefully  reviewing  all  the  questions  involved  the  Secretary  made 
certain  recommendations  to  Congress,  and  the  changes,  as  planned 
by  him,  were  eflFected.  As  a  result  of  these  changes  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent,  came  into  ex- 
istence. This  bureau  has  for  its  object  the  study  of  plants  and  their 
relation  to  crop  productiop,  and,  as  at  present  constituted,  it  con- 
sists of  nine  branches,  wM  a  corps  of  nearly  300  workers.    It  was 
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early  recognized  by  the  Secretary  that  the  various  matters  pertaining 
to  the  securing  and  distributing  of  seeds  and  plants  could  be  best 
handled  by  the  corps  of  trained  men  in  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
and  for  this  reason  its  officers  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  work 
something  over  a  year  ago.  It  has  been  our  object  to  develop  this 
work  in  such  a  way  as  to  correlate  it  with  the  other  investigations  of 
the  bureau,  recognizing  the  fact  that  by  so  doing  we  would  be  in  better 
position  to  bring  it  eventually  to  a  place  where  it  would  be  most 
helpful  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  and  least  harmful  to  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  grow  and  sell  seeds. 

Before  proceeding  further  I  wish  to  make  my  position  perfectly 
clear  with  respect  to  the  corps  of  earnest  men  who  have  spent  the 
best  years  of  their  lives  in  building  up  an  honest  and  honorable  seed 
trade.  While  it  is  true  that  the  aim  of  these  men  has  been  to  build 
up  a  business  for  business'  sake,  it  is  also  true  that  they  have  done 
much  to  advance  the  material  interests  of  the  country.  We  all  admire 
the  grand  work  our  experiment  stations  are  doing  for  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture,  but  when  the  history  of  this  country  is  written 
we  must  not  forget  the  men  who,  in  building  up  a  legitimate  trade, 
have  been  instrumental  in  doing  much  for  the  betterment  of  our 
people.  It  is  but  natural  that  unscrupulous  men  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  desire  of  all  progressive  people  to  better  their  condi- 
tion and  endeavor  to  foster  upon  them  many  sorts  of  fake  things 
in  the  way  of  seeds.  The  same  thing  happens  in  all  other  business, 
but  this  is  no  reason  for  condemning  the  legitimate  trade  as  a  whole. 
We  have  always  held  to  the  opinion  that  the  government  should  en- 
deavor to  do  the  best  work  possible,  and  in  the  securing  and  distribut- 
ing of  seeds  this  would  certainly  hold  true.  Reverting,  therefore,  to 
the  government  work:  as  we  are  now  planning  it  our  aim  and  hope 
is  to  make  it  a  benefit  to  the  great  mass  of  people  for  whom  the  de- 
partment was  established,  and  at  the  same  time  not  interfere  with 
legitimate  branches  of  trade.  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  thinks  proper 
to  have  the  department  perform  this  work,  and  our  position  is  that 
we  should  endeavor  to  do  so  with  as  little  friction  and  as  much 
satisfaction  to  all  concerned  as  is  practicable  under  the  conditions 
which  we  work.  Without  going  into  any  lengthy  argument,  let  us 
briefly  state  what  it  seems  might  be  done  in  this  direction,  and  in 
doing  so  I  most  cordially  invite  suggestions  which,  in  your  judgment, 
may  aid  us.  In  order  to  be  brief  I  will  paragraph  the  several  points 
which  it  seems  desirable  to  consider: 

1st.  In  order  to  do  away  with  many  of  the  objections  and  diffi- 
culties met  with  in  the  past  in  the  Congressional  seed  distribution 
proper,  it  would  seem  best  for  the  department  to  secure  its  own  seed 
and  to  arrange  for  the  necessary  packeting^  shipping,  etc.,  as  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  matter.     In  doing  this  Ae  department  will  be  in  a 
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position  to  secure  from  the  most  reliable  sources  such  seeds  as  it 
may  need,  and  will  do  away  entirely  with  any  opportunity  or  induce- 
ment for  substitutions,  reduced  weights,  or  anything  of  this  nature. 
To  carry  out  this  plan  to  the  best  advantage  the  country  should  be 
divided  into  districts,  according  to  climatic  requirements,  and  certain 
assortments  adapted  to  these  districts  should  be  distributed  therein. 
Aside  from  the  benefits  derived  from  each  district  getting  the  things 
best  suited  to  it,  the  plant  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  having 
to  secure  such  large  quantities  of  a  variety,  thus  enabling  the  de- 
partment to  decrease  the  families  and  increase  the  number  of  varieties. 

2d.  It  will  be  the  endeavor  of  the  department  to  confine  the  Con- 
gressional work  as  closely  as  possible  to  new,  rare,  and  special  seeds 
and  plants,  and  the  building  up  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  by 
demonstration  experiments  with  the  seeds  and  plant^  distributed. 
At  present  the  work  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  namely:  (a) 
the  distribution  of  special  seeds  and  plants,  such  as  forage  crops, 
tobacco,  cotton,  sugar  beets,  cereals,  etc.;  (b)  the  distribution  of  mis- 
cellaneous vegetable  and  flower  seed.  In  the  handling  of  the  special 
seeds  and  plants  due  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  requirements  of 
different  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  crops  will  be  so  selected 
as  to  meet  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  districts  into  which 
the  seed  and  plants  are  sent.  A  promising  forage  crop  will  be  dis- 
tributed in  a  section  where  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  indicates 
success,  and  where  the  cooperation  of  a  sufficient  number  of  farmers 
can  be  obtained  to  make  the  work,  in  a  measure,  a  demonstration 
experiment.  The  same  plan  can  be  followed  with  tobacco,  cotton, 
and  other  special  crops,  particular  attention  being  given  to  com- 
paratively new  things. 

3d.  In  the  miscellaneous  distribution  of  vegetable  and  flower 
seed  the  work  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  gradually  introduce  new 
or  little  known  things,  dropping  them  after  the  first  or  second  year, 
and  leaving  the  demand  created  for  them,  if  demand  there  be,  to  be 
supplied  by  the  trade.  Efforts  will  be  made  to  cooperate  with  the 
seedsmen  of  the  country  in  the  matter  of  obtaining  specialties  and 
novelties,  and  disseminating  these,  instead  of  the  older  sorts;  taking 
care,  of  course,  that  nothing  is  sent  out  without  some  good  claim  to 
value  and  newness.  To  determine  this  for  ourselves  arrangements 
can  be  made  with  such  of  the  state  experiment  stations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  on  cooperative  tests  of  varieties  in  advance  of 
their  distribution,  thus  making  it  possible  to  eliminate  the  things  that 
give  little  promise  of  value.  The  novelties  and  specialties  thus 
secured  should  be  distributed  under  the  name  of  the  introducer  in 
order  to  give  proper  credit  and  in  order  to  guarantee  a  protection 
to  the  department. 

4th.  Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  department  is  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  handle  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  purely  scientific  work 
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connected  with  seed  production,  and  that  knowledge  of  certain  com- 
mercial features  of  this  work  can  only  be  gained  from  long  experience, 
it  would  seem  desirable  that  some  arrangements  be  made  whereby 
the  department  might  secure  the  advice  and  cooperation  of  proper 
representatives  of  the  reputable  seed  trade  of  this  country  on  such 
matters  as  have  to  do  with  commercial  features,  such  as  the  value  of 
proposed  new  varieties,  and  varieties  it  would  seem  desirable  to  send 
into  certain  districts  where  local  conditions  are  best  understood  by 
those  connected  with  the  trade  and  who  have  had  long  experience 
in  such  districts.  A  plan  of  this  kind,  it  is  believed,  would  be 
mutually  helpful  —  the  department  furnishing  its  scientific  advice  on 
matters  of  more  or  less  direct  value  to  the  seed  trade  of  the  country, 
and  the  proper  representatives  of  the  seed  trade  giving  the  depart- 
ment the  benefit  of  their  experience  on  matters  which  the  depart- 
ment, as  a  scientific  organization,  is  not  in  the  best  position  to  secure. 

5th.  The  department  will  endeavor  to  extend  its  work  on  the  in- 
troduction and  dissemination  of  new  seeds  and  plants  from  foreign 
countries  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  work  will  cover  not  only  the 
introduction  of  rare  seeds  and  plants  from  abroad,  but  their  further 
propagation  and  dissemination  after  being  brought  here.  It  will 
also  include  the  bringing  together  and  publishing  of  papers  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  work,  the  keeping  of  all  records,  etc.  Wherever 
it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  the  growing  and  testing  of  seeds  and  plants 
introduced  will  be  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  experiment 
stations  in  the  several  states,  and,  if  it  can  be  arranged,  with  the 
seedsmen  themselves.  The  main  object  of  this  work  is  to  build  up' 
new  industries  in  the  country,  and  for  this  reason  the  investigations 
will  often  lead  into  broad  questions  on  various  commercial  matters. 
Here  again  there  is  opportunity  for  proper  cooperation  between  the 
department  and  those  engaged  in  the  seed  trade.  In  the  introduc- 
tion and  dissemination  of  all  seeds  and  plants  from  foreign  countries 
the  object  of  the  department  is,  of  course,  fulfilled  when  it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  demonstrating  the  practicability  of  growing  commercially 
the  crops  so  introduced.  After  that  the  demand  for  seeds  and  plants 
necessary  to  continue  the  work  should  be  satisfied  through  the  legiti- 
mate channels  of  trade. 

An  analysis  of  the  foregoing  shows  three  essential  features:  first, 
the  securing  of  seed  by  the  department  from  offerings  made  by  the 
trade  proper,  the  selections  to  be  based  on  the  value  of  the  seeds  for 
respective  localities  decided  on  in  advance;  second,  the  cooperation 
of  the  department,  experiment  stations,  and  the  seed  trade,  to  the  end 
of  getting  the  best*  seed  for  the  purpose  in  view,  and  the  doing  away 
of  the  possibility  of  sending  out  old  seed  under  new  names;  and  third, 
the  cooperation  of  the  department  and  the  seed  trade  proper,  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  demand  for  seed  by  the  building  up  of  new 
industries. 
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Following  this  was  given  some  detailed  information  in  regard  to 
the  present  work  of  the  department  in  securing  and  distributing  new 
seeds  and  plants.  The  plant  breeding  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  was  described  in  considerable  detail,  and  it  was  pointed  out 
that  new  varieties  of  cotton,  better  adapted  for  certain  regions  and 
certain  conditions,  were  being  secured  by  means  of  selection  and 
cross-breeding;  that  these  varieties  of  cotton  were  being  grown  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  that  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  amount  of 
seed  is  on  hand  to  warrant  the  distribution,  such  seed  will  be  sent, 
out  in  lieu  of  the  common  sorts  heretofore  furnished;  that  whenever 
the  department  had  demonstrated  the  practical  value  of  such  new 
varieties,  and  there  was  sufficient  demand  for  the  seed  to  warrant  com- 
mercial interests  in  taking  hold  of  the  matter,  such  interests  would  be 
encouraged  to  the  end  of  being  furnished  with  seed  for  the  purpose  of 
growing  stock  for  distribution.  The  work  on  cereals  was  also  de- 
scribed, and  the  plan  of  securing  new  varieties  and  disseminating 
them  was  entered  upon  in  detail.  Reference  was  made  to  the  work 
of  introducing  and  disseminating  new  seeds  and  plants  from  foreign 
countries.  The  macaroni  wheat  industry  was  pointed  out  as  an 
example  of  the  nature  of  some  of  this  work.  The  rice  growing  in 
Louisiana  and  Texas  was  also  described,  it  being  shown  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  introduction  of  new  rices  for  these  regions,  and  the  im- 
proved methods  of  cultivation  which  have  come  about  through  the 
growing  of  this  crop,  many  millions  of  dollars  in  value  have  been 
added  to  the  property  of  the  states  in  question.  A  present  expedition, 
planned  to  secure  new  forage  crops,  such  as  new  alfalfas,  new  cereals, 
etc.,  from  southern  Russia  and  Turkestan,  was  also  described.  The 
agents  of  the  department  in  charpre  of  this  work  will  leave  for  the  re- 
gions mentioned  shortly,  and  will  endeavor  to  secure  special  forage 
crops,  more  especially  for  the  western  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Another  expedition  will  proceed  to  northern  Africa  and  spend  con- 
siderable time  in  securing  crops  adapted  to  the  dry  regions  of  south- 
western America,  the  special  point  being  alkali-resistant  plants. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  paper  Mr.  Gal- 
loway said: 

Now,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  just  a  few  words  might  be 
of  interest  in  connection  with  some  of  the  work  that  we  are 
doing  in  the  matter  of  building  up  a  new  industry,  especially 
through  the  importation  of  foreign  seeds  and  plants,  and  also 
by  the  work  of  breeding,  which  is  carried  on  also  in  our 
bureau. 

For  a  good  many  years  the  cotton  interests  of  the  South 
have  been  anxious  to  secure  a  higher  grade  of  cotton,  better 
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suited  to  the  different  conditions  and  better  able  to  resist 
many  of  the  diseases  that  are  found  throughout  the  South. 
Four  or  five  years  ago  our  attention  was  called  to  this  work, 
particularly  through  the  failure  of  the  Sea  Island  cottons  in 
the  Sea  Island  cotton  district  of  South  Carolina.  Sea  Island 
cotton  is  a  very  fine  staple  and  brings  a  much  larger  price 
than  the  ordinary  kinds.  This  cotton  was  dying  off  from 
something  that  affected  the  roots,  causing  a  disease  known  as 
wilt.  A  great  many  experiments  were  tried  with  a  view  of 
preventing  these  diseases,  and  finally  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  only  way  of  handling  the  subject  was  by  the 
selection  of  resistant  strains.  This  work  was  put  into  opera- 
tion, and  of  course  at  the  same  time  that  we  were  selecting 
for  resistance  to  diseases  we  had  to  keep  in  mind  all  other 
factors,  and  as  a  result  of  that  we  are  now  able  to  send  out 
some  seed  of  strains  of  cotton  that  are  perfectly  resistant  to 
this  disease.  Of  course,  this  seed  has  not  as  yet  been  secured  in 
large  quantity,  but  we  have  it,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  produced  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  warrant  us  in  turning  it  over  to  some 
reputable  seed  establishment,  we  shall  do  so,  pointing  out, 
of  course,  the  value  -that  this  particular  strain  has  over  the 
other  sorts. 

A  resistant  cow  pea  has  also  been  produced  in  connection 
with  the  work  and  was  disseminated  last  year,  and  will  come 
out  again  this  year. 

Now,  the  cotton  work  has  been  carried  further.  The  Sea 
Island  varieties  have  been  crossed  with  the  upland  sorts,  and 
has  resulted,  we  think,  in  forms  better  adapted  to  the  upland, 
sorts  with  a  long  staple.  The  present  upland  sorts  are  not  so 
long  as  Sea  Island,  and  it  gives  a  great  deal  better  quality 
of  upland.  This  cotfon  work  has  been  further  pushed  in 
securing  cotton  from  abroad,  particularly  from  Egypt,  where 
some  of  the  very  finest  grades  of  cotton  are  grown,  and  these 
Egyptian  cottons  are  now  being  planted  throughout  Louis- 
iana particularly  and  in  Texas  in  the  dry  regions  where  irriga- 
tion is  practiced.  In  many  of  these  localities  we  are  sure  it 
will  enable  us  to  grow  fine  grades  of  Egyptian  cotton,  and 
the  ,same  machinery  that  is  used  for  handling  the  Sea  Island 
sorts  can  be  utilized  for  the  handling  of  these  kinds.  Now,  we 
import  about  $8,000,000  worth  of  Egyptian  cotton;  that  is, 
we  send  out  $8,000,000  per  year  out  of  the  country  for  the 
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purchase  of  these  Egyptian  cottons  that  we  use,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  by  proper  demonstration  and  experiment  we  can 
show  that  these  cottons  can  be  grown  here  just  as  well  as  in 
Egypt.  The  Egyptian  cottons  are  also  being  used  for  cross- 
ing. That  is  the  general  line  of  work  that  we  are  carrying 
on  in  that  direction. 

Some  of  the  same  work  is  being  done  in  cereals,  only  if 
anything  on  a  little  more  extended  scale.  Considerable  has 
been  accomplished  along  the  same  lines  in  the  introduction  of 
what  is  known  as  the  macaroni  wheats.  Last  year  they  were 
grown  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  first  time  to  warrant  fac- 
tories starting  the  manufacture  of  high  grade  macaroni  to 
compete  with  the  Italian  brand,  of  which  we  import  something 
like  15,000,000  pounds,  or  about  $8,000,000  worth.  There  was 
about  200,000  bushels  of  macaroni  wheat  handled  last  year  by 
two  of  these  factories,  and  the  crop  will  be  ten  times  that, 
possibly,  this  year. 

Rice  is  another  crop  that  has  received  considerable  atten- 
tion from  the  department,  and  the  introduction  of  certain 
Japanese  forms  of  rice  in  the  South,  particularly  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  has  revolutionized  that  industry  in  those  two 
states.  The  rice  grown  there  dates  back  six  or  seven  years, 
when  the  Japanese  sorts,  the  sorts  suitable  for  milling  and 
for  reducing  with  machinery,  were  introduced  there. 

We  have  just  had  return  from  abroad  one  of  our  men  who 
was  sent  to  India  and  China  to  secure  rices  for  certain  pur- 
poses, and  we  have  gotten  some  very  valuable  sorts,  not  in 
large  quantities,  but  in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  them,  and  next  year  we  will  be  in  position  pos- 
sibly to  extend  the  work.  Already  the  production  of  rice  in* 
these  two  states  has  increased  57,000,000  pounds  last  year 
over  the  year  previous,  and  this  year  probably  we  will  grow 
as  much  rice  as  we  consume.  Of  course,  correlated  with  that 
work  is  the  propaganda  of  the  rice  people  in  taking  up  the 
matter  of  rice  kitchens  in  the  various  cities,  and  the  growing 
interest  thus  produced  in  its  production.  But  of  course  that 
is  all  conducted  by  this  association  which  is  handling  the 
matter,  and  through  the  influence  of  the  railroads. 

We  are  just  preparing  to  send  now  into  Turkestan  and 
into  those  Southern  regions  a  party  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing new  forms  of  forage  crops,  particularly  alfalfa.     We  have 
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made  tests  of  this  Turkestan  alfalfa  the  present  season,  and  it 
has  proved  quite  promising,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  get 
any  great  quantity  of  the  seed.  There  is  evidence  that  quite 
a  number  of  forms  exist  there,  forms  that  are  particularly 
suitable  to  our  western  regions,  and  one  of  our  explorers  is 
to  start  there  very  soon. 

There  is  another  expedition  to  start  soon  after  the  first  of 
July  into  Algeria  and  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  getting  alkali- 
resisting  crops.  There  is  a  great  demand  now  for  crops  re- 
sistant to  alkali,  particularly  in  the  West  where  irrigation  is 
practiced.  This  party  will  be  accompanied  by  proper  soil 
experts,  who  will  study  the  soils  in  their  relation  to  alkali  re- 
sistance, and  who  will  secure  forms  of  plants  growing  there 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  it  in  regions  where  there  would 
be  the  most  promise  of  value. 

The  question  was  raised  here  this  morning  in  regard  to 
the  importance  of  growing  sugar  beet  seed.  We  have  recog- 
nized that  for  some  time.  About  $500,000  was  expended  last 
year  for  sugar  beet  seed,  which  was  all  sent  out  of  this  country, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  that  seed  could  not  be  all  grown 
here.  Of  course  the  trade,  the  seedsmen,  are  a  little  bit  shy 
about  entering  upon  that  business  as  yet,  because  it  is  not  def- 
initely settled  where  the  highest  grade  beet  seed  can  be 
secured.  We  have  beet  seed,  however,  that  came  from  Wash- 
ington last  year  that  gave  us  beets  yielding  from  twenty  to 
twenty-one  per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  we  have  arranged  this 
year  for  growing  a  considerable  quantity  of  beet  seed  in  that 
region,  partly  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  industry 
there,  and  partly  with  a  view  of  having  an  expert  on  seed  ex- 
amine into  the  matter  more  carefully.  The  government  has 
been,  like  the  beet  sugar  growers  themselves,  importing  its 
own  seed,  sending  the  money  abroad  instead  of  producing  the 
seed  at  home. 

I  have  now  gone  over  these  matters  in  a  somewhat  gen- 
eral way,  and  I  merely  want  to  conclude  by  reiterating  what 
I  stated  before,  that  in  all  this  work  our  object  is  to  make  it  a 
credit  to  the  department  and  at  the  same  time  to  handle  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  will  be  least  injurious  to  the  honest, 
legitimate  seed  trade.     [Applause.] 

The  President  —  I  think  we  all  feel  that  there  is  reason 
for  encouragement  on  two  points :  first,  because  Dr.  Galloway 
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has  taken  this  long  trip  specially  from  Washington  in  order 
to  meet  the  seedsmen  of  the  country  and  tell  them  what  the 
department  is  trying  to  do ;  and  we  also  have  encouragement 
in  the  paper  which  he  has  read,  as  he  has  distinctly  laid  down 
the  lines  along  which  the  department  propose  to  work.  You 
have  heard  the  paper  of  Dr.  Galloway ;  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  matter  that  will  come  before  this  Association,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Galloway  will  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  questions  that  any  mem])er  of  the  Association  may  wish 
to  ask. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Allen  —  I  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Galloway 
what  is  the  value  of  that  Sea  Island  cotton  ? 

Dr.  Galloway  —  It  brings  from  12  to  15  cents. 

The  President  —  What  action  will  you  take  on  the  paper 
of  Dr.  Galloway  as  read? 

Mr.  Burpee  —  I  move  that  this  Association  return  its 
most  hearty  thanks  to  Prof.  Galloway  for  coming  such  a  long 
distance  to  read  us  this  paper,  and  that  we  print  it  in  our 
annual  proceedings. 

Mr.  McCullough  —  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  President  —  Mention  has  been  made  lately  in  some 
of  our  trade  journals  in  regard  to  a  decision,  —  I  don't  quite 
understand  whether  it  is  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
the  Customs  Department,  —  relative  to  drawing  samples  from 
shipments  of  seed  imported  into  this  country  from  Europe. 
We  have  with  us  today  Mr.  Brown  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  who  is  connected  with  the  seed  test- 
ing division  and  the  department  for  investigating  pure  seeds, 
and  I  am  sure  that  a  good  many  of  the  grass  seed  men  es- 
pecially would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Brown,  as  to  what  in- 
formation he  can  give  them  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Brown  —  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  first  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  this  circular  that  has  been 
sent  out  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  the  collectors  of 
customs  at  the  different  ports  in  the  United  States.  This 
order  was  made  by  the  Treasury  Department  at  the  request 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  object  is  to  furnish 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  some  accurate  information 
as  to  the  amounts  of  the  different  grass  and  forage  seeds  that 
are  imported  into  this  country,  and  from  that  can  be  drawn 
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conclusions  as  to  what  crops,  or  the  culture  of  what  crops  in 
this  country  should  be  fostered,  forage  crops  that  are  not 
now  generally  grown  here,  forage  crop  seeds,  and  also  to 
obtain  information  in  regard  to  some  seeds  which  are  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
adulteration.  There  are  a  few  classes  of  these  kinds  which 
are  well  known;  y^How  trefoil  perhaps  is  the  most  obvious 
one,  which  is  used  in  the  adulteration  of  red  clover  seed  in 
some  instances.  We  have  known  of  importations  being  made, 
the  seed  afterward  being  sent  out  mixed,  red  clover  seed 
mixed  with  yellow  trefoil,  a  forty  or  fifty  per  cent,  mixture. 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
this  time  to  publish  the  results  of  these  returns  from  the 
custom  houses,  but  simply  to  get  them  for  our  own  informa- 
tion. 

The  President  —  This  is  a  subject  of  very  great  interest, 
I  believe,  to  some  of  the  grass  seed  fraternity. 

Mr.  Burpee  —  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Brown  whether  the 
information  which  is  obtained  is  accessible  to  anybody  that 
asks  for  it  as  regards  the  source  of  supply. 

Mr.  Brown  —  Well,  it  would  not  be  accessible  unless  it 
were  published.  Tliat  is,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  give  it  to 
one  person  unless  it  was  given  to  all,  and  the  department 
don't  care  at  present  to  publish  that  information  unless  there 
is  a  very  good  reason  for  it. 

The  President  —  Is  there  any  other  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation who  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Brown  any  questions  on  this 
matter  ? 

Mr.  McCullough  —  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question : 
Mr.  Brown  stated  that  the  primary  object  was  to  gain  informa- 
tion as  to  the  quantity  that  is  being  imported  into  the  United 
States ;  now,  what  I  want  to  ask  is  this :  isn't  the  primary  ob- 
ject that  you  are  after  the  knowledge  as  to  the  quality  of  what 
is  being  imported? 

Mr.  Brown  —  I  should  have  added  that,  quantity  and 
quality. 

Mr.  McCullough  —  Because,  of  course,  the  quality  is 
what  you  are  after,  whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  use  it  for 
purposes  of  adulteration. 

Mr.  Brown  —  The  idea  of  having  a  sample  was  to  get  the 
quality,  certainly. 
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Mr.   McCullough  —  You  would   learn  from  that,  pos- 
sibly, what  purpose  it  is  to  be  used  for. 

Mr.  Brown  —  Learn  what  it  is  at  least. 

The  President  —  Thank  vou,  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  McCullough  —  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  President  —  The  gentleman  will  state  his  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  McCullough  —  There  is  a  very  serious  question  that 
has  arisen.  I  don't  know  whether  it  has  been  sprung  on 
more  than  one  party  or  not,  but  it  reached  my  ears  yesterday. 
I  didn't  know  whether  it  was  best  for  me  to  come  up  here  or 
not.  I  hesitated  quite  a  while,  but  I  thought  afterwards  that 
it  was  not  hardly  right  for  me  to  show  the  white  feather  and 
desert  the  boys,  and  I  thought  I  had  better  come  on  up.  Yet 
I  didn't  like  to  be  fired  out  of  the  proceedings,  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  convention.  There  is  one  of  my  friends  from 
Chicago  who  seems  to  think  that  all  the  gentlemen  who  have 
not  reached  a  certain  mark  this  year  should  be  barred  from 
the  further  deliberations  of  this  convention,  and  that  mark 
that  he  has  made  is  that  he  shall  have  made  $50,000  or  more 
this  past  season,  and  if  he  has  not  that  he  should  be  barred 
from  the  further  deliberations  of  this  convention.  Now,  in 
consideration  of  this,  gentlemen,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
brought  up,  I  move  that  Mr.  Vaughan's  motion  be  carried. 
#  Mr.  Vaughan  —  Never  mind.     It  wasn't  my  motion. 

The  President  —  I  think  if  a  resolution  of  that  kind  were 
passed  it  w^ould  dissolve  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association. 

Mr.  Courteen  —  Mr.  President,  I  would  Hke  very  much 
to  ask  the  representatives  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
whether  they  have  made  any  tests  on  Essex  rape.  I  think  it 
would  be  of  general  interest  to  the  meeting  whether  they  have 
made  any  tests  on  this  article,  and  whether  they  find  any  dif- 
ference between  Holland  grown  seed  or  United  Kingdom 
grow^n.  I  think  that  is  of  general  interest,  and  as  I  understand 
one  of  the  gentlemen  is  here,  I  would  like  to  ask  that  question. 

The  President — Dr.  Galloway  does  not  seem  to  be  in 
the  room  at  present.     Mr.  Brown  is  here. 

Mr.  Brown  —  I  think  there  have  been  no  tests  made  in 
Essex  rape  seed  in  those  respects. 

Mr.  Hayes  —  Our  agrostologist  is  now,  I  think,  or  is 
going  to  make  a  test.     He  recently  asked  me  with  reference 
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to  where  he  could  procure  the  seed  with  a  view  of  testing  it 
at  the  experiment  station  in  this  state,  and  I  understand  th.e 
test  will  be  completed  by  next  year.' 

The  Association  here  adjourned  until  Wednesday  morn- 
ing at  9.30. 

SECOND  DAY.  —  Morning  Session. 

» 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  9.30  a.  m. 

The  President  —  We  will  have  the  report  of  the  auditing 
committee. 

Mr.  Pease — Mr.  President,  the  committee  met  and  ex- 
amined the  report  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  found 
everything  correct  as  reported  by  him. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted  and 
the  committee  discharged. 

The  President  —  The  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  draft  resolutions  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Clark ;  Mr. 
Vaughan,  is  that  report  ready? 

Mr.  Vauchian  —  The  report  is  prepared,  but  I  handed  it 
to  Mr.  Woodruff  and  he  has  not  returned  it  to  me. 

The  President  —  We  will  have  that  report  later.  We 
will  hear  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Tariff,  Customs,  and 
Express.  Mr.  C.  H.  Hreck  of  Boston  is  chairman  of  this 
committee,  but  is  unable  to  be  present.  He  has  forwarded 
his  report,  which  the  Secretary  will  read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report. 

TARIFF.   CUSTOMS,   AND   EXPRESS. 

Your  conimittte  in  taking  up  this  subject,  in  order  to  make  its 
scope  as  wide  and  eflfective  as  possible,  addressed  to  many  leading 
members  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  a  request  for  particulars  of 
their  experience  in  the  working  of  the  Customs  Tariff  Act  of  1897. 
There  were  not  so  many  replies  received  as  was  hoped  for.  Most 
of  those  that  came  to  hand  were  wails  of  anguish,  and  unfortunately 
but  few  contained  any  practical  suggestions  as  to  how  a  remedy  might 
be  effected  or  an  improvement  made. 

Evidently  the  principal  trouble  lies  in  the  deciding  as  to  the 
proper  and  acceptable  prices  at  which  to  make  entries  of  goods  that 
were  bought  on  contract,  one.  two,  or  three  years  previous  to  the 
time  of  shipment.  There  is  also  occasionally  complaint  because 
the  appraiser  is  liable  to  consider  the  price  at  which  goods  are  in- 
voiced to  small  buyers  a  fair  valuation  for  the  larger  importers. 
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One  of  our  correspondents  instances  a  case  where  he,  in  import- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  spinach  seed  grown  on  contract,  entered  the 
same  at  the  invoice  price,  believing  that  to  be  its  fair  market  value 
in  the  country  from  which  it  was  exported  at  the  time  it  was  shipped. 
A  smaller  dealer  who  bought  4.O00  lbs.  just  when  he  wanted  the 
goods  and  at  a  higher  figure  than  the  larger  buyer,  made  entry  of 
his  invoice  at  the  same  time.  Result,  the  Government  decided  that 
the  large  importer  was  endeavoring  to  evade  paying  a  proper  duty, 
and  compelled  him  to  pay  a  penal  duty  in  addition  to  the  regular 
duty. 

Section  7  of  the  act  in  part  says:  "That  the  owner,  consignee,  or 
agent  of  any  imported  merchandise  which  has  been  actually  pur- 
chased, may,  at  the  time  when  he  shall  make  and  verify  his  written 
entry  of  such  merchandise,  but  not  afterwards,  make  such  addition 
in  the  entry  to  the  cost  or  value  given  in  the  invoice,  or  pro  forma 
invoice,  or  statement  in  form  of  an  invoice,  which  he  shall  produce 
with  his  entry,  as  in  his  opinion  may  raise  the  same  to  the  actual 
market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise  at  the  time  of 
exportation  to  the  United  States,  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
country  from  which  the  same  has  been  imported.*'  Further  on  the 
same  section  reads:  "And  the  collector  within  whose  district  any 
merchandise  may  be  imported  or  entered  .  .  .  shall  cause  the 
actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  such  merchandise  to  be 
appraised:  and  if  the  appraised  value  of  any  article  of  imported  mer- 
chandise subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  .  .  .  shall  exceed  the 
value  declared  in  the  entry,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid, 
in  addition  to  the  duty  imposed  by  law  on  such  merchandise,  an  ad- 
ditional duty  of  one  perccntum  of  the  appraised  value  thereof  for 
each  one  percentum  that  such  appraised  value  exceeds  the  value  de- 
clared in  the  entry,  but  the  additional  duties  shall  only  apply  to  the 
particular  article  or  articles  in  each  invoice  that  are  so  undervalued, 
and  shall  be  limited  to  50  percentum  of  the  appraised  value  of  such 
article  or  articles.  Such  additional  duties  shall  not  be  construed 
to  be  penal." 

You  will  note  that  the  law  only  calls  for  the  importer's  opinion  as 
to  market  value  when  making  an  entry,  but  if  that  opinion  docs  not 
accord  with  the  opinion  of  the  appraiser,  who  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  or  perhaps  oftener,  is  quite  unable  to  determine  from  the  seeds 
or  invoice  the  actual  value  of  any  of  the  items,  then  the  importer 
has  to  pay  an  excess  duty,  not,  however,  as  a  penalty  for  his  error 
in  opinion,  but  because  the  arbitrary,  although  less  skilled,  opinion 
of  the  appraiser  happens  to  differ  from,  I  believe  I  may  emphatically 
say,  the  honest  judgment  of  the  importer  which  is  based  on  a 
thorough  acquaintance  of  possible  range  of  quality,  sources  of  supply 
and  prices  at  which  different  grades  of  the  same  article  can  be 
procured. 
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If  the  appraiser  should  decide  that  any  prices  attached  by  the 
importer  were  other  than  an  error  in  opinion  or  judgment,  then  the 
appraiser  is  at  liberty  to  confiscate  the  goods  for  violation  of  the 
customs  laws,  and  put  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  importer  to  show 
that  he  is  not  a  common  criminal.  This.  I  think,  is  clea^y  not  in 
accordance  with  our  American  ideas,  nor  does  it  conform  to  the  com- 
mon law  which  holds  the  theory  that  every  man  is  innocent  until 
proven  guilty. 

On  several  occasions  within  recent  years,  the  treasury  reports  have 
indicated  that  the  balance  between  exports  and  imports  has  been 
on  the  side  of  the  exports.  Increased  shipping  facilities,  a  greater 
area  of  land  coming  under  cultivation  year  by  year,  and  manufactur- 
ing industries  of  all  kinds  being  established  over  the  country,  must 
of  necessity  before  long  bring  about  a  condition  that  will  perma- 
nently cause  the  balance  to  be  in  favor  of  the  exports  and  we  shall 
have  gold  instead  of  goods  sent  in  exchange.  When  this  desideratum 
is  reached,  if  not  before,  there  will  be  a  material  change  in  our  tariflF 
laws.  In  the  meantime,  as  good  citizens  we  must  not  only  bear  with 
the  laws,  but  aid  in  maintaining  them  and  with  cheerfulness  pay  to 
the  Government  any  i  to  50  percentum  its  administrators  may  impose 
on  us  for  lack  of  knowledge  or  error  in  opinion. 

About  eighteen  months  ago  Mr.  Bruggerhof,  acting  for  the  direct- 
ors of  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League,  took  up  the  question  of 
valuation  of  entries  with  the  treasury  department  through  a  revenue 
and  customs  attorney.  After  several  months  of  arduous  effort  he 
succeeded  in  having  the  following  letter  of  instructions  sent  out 
from  Washington,  under  date  of  the  15th  of  July,  190 1 : 

"To  Appraising  Officers:  —  In  view  of  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances attending  the  importation  of  nursery  stock,  seeds,  and  bulbs, 
and  the  perishable  nature  of  such  merchandise,  and  the  further  fact 
that  importers  have  no  other  means  of  informing  themselves  as  to  the 
foreign  market  values  at  time  of  shipmfnt  of  the  various  kinds  of 
seeds,  plants,  and  bulbs,  you  are  hereby  authorized  to  supply  all  such 
merchants  with  the  above  information,  upon  request,  provided  that  no 
suggestion  shall  be  made  by  the  appraising  officers  as  to  the  values 
to  be  declared  on  entry." 

"  This  is  to  the  effect  that  importers  receiving  an  invoice  on  which 
contract  or  other  prices  are  lower  than  current  rates  at  port  of  ship- 
ment, can  obtain  from  the  custom  house  authorities  their  views  as  to 
the  probable  current  value  at  time  of  shipment." 

This  ruling,  we  ai'e  told,  worked  to  the  advantage  of  those  whose 
imports  were  entered  at  the  port  of  New  York,  and  we  believe  it  also 
created  a  better  condition  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  I  regret,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  a  satisfactory  working  did  not  occur  at  Boston. 
On  several  occasions  information  as  to  values  was  asked  for,  but  not 
obtained.     I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  appraiser  and  his  assistants 
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desired  to  work  in  harmony  with  us,  and  had  they  had  any  knowledge 
of  moment  as  to  market  values  or  prices  at  which  entries  were  being 
elsewhere  made  they  would  have  furnished  the  same. 

I  recently  caused  a  representative  to  wait  on  the  appraiser  of  the 
port  of  Boston,  to  talk  over  this  subject  and  to  ask  for  any  sugges- 
tions that  would  harmonize  matters  and  tend  to  prevent  the  im- 
posing of  any  extra  duties  or  penalty.  My  representative  was  pleas- 
antly received.  The  interview  developed  the  fact  that  Boston  in  com- 
mon with  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  other  ports  of  entry  takes  its 
cue  as  to  values  from  New  York,  the  information  being  received  at 
these  several  ports  only  after  the  New  York  entries  are  liquidated 
and  the  papers  have  gone  on  to  Washington,  consequently  the  ap- 
praisers at  the  minor  ports  are  not  possessed  of  the  information  asked 
for  until  too  late  to  be  available  for  the  benefit  of  the  local  importers. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  New  York  sets  the  pace  for  the  rest  of  the 
United  States,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  entirely  practicable  that  a 
joint  committee  appointed  by  the  presidents  of  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association  and  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League,  should 
meet,  say  in  October  or  November,  and  again  in  January,  each  year 
to  agree  on  prices  at  which  entry  of  the  more  important  items  should 
be  made  by  importers.  These  agreed-on  prices  need  not  necessarily 
be  either  the  cost,  the  catalogue,  or  letter  quotations,  but  equitable 
values,  on  which  the  larger  dealers,  who  have  to  sell  as  well  as  buy  a 
year  or  more  ahead,  could  afford  to  pay  duty,  and  still  obtain  a  reason- 
able profit  on  their  goods.  If  it  were  not  thought  practicable  to  have 
the  bulk  of  the  entries  made  at  uniform  prices  agreed  on  by  such  a 
committee,  then  importers  could  request  their  shippers  to  send  at 
time  of  shipment,  in  addition  to  the  invoice  by  which  payment  is  to  be 
made,  an  offer  showing  the  prices  at  which  they  would  at  time  of 
shipment  take  further  orders  for  such  of  the  items  as  they  could 
furnish. 

I  think,  however,  that  we  might  be  able  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of 
the  Hon.  James  T.  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  obtain 
effective  aid  from  him  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  President,  his 
Cabinet  officers,  and  especially  the  Treasury  Department,  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  hardships  suffered  by  the  seed  trade  as  a  result  of  the 
law  as  at  present  interpreted. 

If  a  special  act  to  repeal  or  change  the  clause  that  works  to  the 
seedsmen's  disadvantage  is  not  immediately  obtainable,  it  might  be 
possible  to  have  the  Treasury  Department  give  a  ruling  that  in  effect 
would  have  the  same  result. 

Suppose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  informed  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  seedsmen  contracting  one,  two,  or  more  years  ahead  for 
their  supplies,  because  large  quantities  are  not  grown  on  speculation, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  supplies  required  unless  so 
arranged  for,  and  if  we  were  also  informed  of  the  fact  that  in  order 
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to  make  proper  distribution  over  the  vast  territory  of  the  United 
States,  between  the  time  when  the  seeds  have  been  taken  from  the 
fields  and  put  into  merchantable  condition,  and  planting  time  again, 
he  would.  I  think,  thoroughly  appreciate  the  necessity  for  the  Ameri- 
can seedsmen  to  sell  a  large  proportion  of  the  stock  they  have  con- 
tracted for  a  great  many  months  ahead  of  the  time  that  delivery  of 
the  same  is  to  be  made,  and  because  of  this  knowledge  he  would 
realize  the  fairness  of  the  large  seed  importer  knowing  exactly  at 
time  he  made  his  purchase  just  what  duty  he  would  have  to  pay,  so 
that  he  could  figure  his  cost  and  have  a  safe  and  intelligent  basis  on 
which  to  sell. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  that  are  apparent,  if  the  Treasury 
Department  would  instruct  the  appraising  officers  to  accept  properly 
authenticated  invoices  as  to  market  values  at  time  of  purchase  the 
whole  trouble  would  immediately  disappear,  and  if  the  appraiser 
thought  necessary,  the  date  of  purchase  with  a  properly  certified  copy 
of  the  order  might  be  attached  to  the  invoice  by  which  the  entry  is 
made,  to  show  good  faith  and  to  enable  the  Treasury  Department  to 
inquire  fully  into  the  facts  of  the  transaction  if  it  saw  fit  to  so  do. 

In  regard  to  expressage,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  trouble 
in  this  connection.  Where  the  concessions  are  understood  and  prop- 
erly taken  advantage  of,  the  working  seems  to  be  satisfactory.  The 
concessions  made  by  the  express  companies  to  the  seed,  nursery,  and 
florist  trade  are  in  brief:  Small  packages,  prepaid,  Yz  cent  per  ounce, 
minimum  charge.  lo  cts;  large  packages,  consisting  of  bulbs,  cuttings, 
or  seeds,  completely  boxed  and  packed  so  that  they  may  be  handled 
without  extra  care,  between  points  where  no  general  special  rate  is 
in  force,  will  be  taken  at  20  per  cent,  less  than  merchandise  rate;  100 
pound  rates,  minimum  charges,  35  cts.  between  each  company  carry- 
ing; charges  prepaid  or  guaranteed. 

Those  taking  advantage  of  these  special  rates,  and  the  seed  trade 
generally  should  do  so,  would  find  it  to  their  decided  advantage  to 
have  a  sticker,  similar  to  one  now  or  formerly  used  by  J.  C.  Vaughan 
of  Chicago,  printed  and  pasted  on  each  package.  It  reads:  "This 
package  is  carried  on  the  general  special  seed  rate.  This  means  20 
per  cent,  less  than  merchandise  rate  (loo-lb.  rate).  For  instance,  if 
the  lOO-lb.  rate  is  $2,  a  package  weighing  40  lbs.  would  go  for  64  cts., 
provided  only  one  express  company  handles  the  same;  a  minimum 
rate  of  35  cts.  per  pkg.  for  each  company  carrying.  Refer  your 
express  agent  to  his  circular  of  instructions,  dated  July  i,  1897." 

One  or  two  of  the  replies  we  received  in  regard  to  our  inquiries, 
mentioned  unusual  delay  in  the  carrying  of  freight.  I  think  this  is  a 
difficulty  that  can  generally  be  overcome  if  the  shipper  instead  of 
shipping  by  railroads  as  such  will  instead  ship  by  railroad  freight 
lines,  such  as  Red  Line,  Blue  Line,  Merchant's  Despatch. 
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Your  committee  in  treating  on  the  tariff,  a  subject  which  is  of 
much  importance  to  the  trade  generally,  has  endeavored  to  point  out 
what  the  actual  trouble  is,  so  that  all  may  give  it  the  consideration 
that  it  deserves,  and  needs,  in  bringing  about  an  improved  state  of 
affairs.  In  doing  so  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  a  law 
of  the  United  States,  whether  good  or  bad,  that  we  are  dealing  with, 
and  all  efforts  looking  to  a  change  must  be  intelligent,  moderate,  and 
in  harmony  with  our  best  traditions.  We  make  three  suggestions, 
any  of  which  would  materially  simplify  matters,  but  we  would  spe- 
cially recommend  that  the  joint  committee  suggested  be  appointed  to 
advise  the  members  of  the  Seed  Trade  as  to  market  values  for  cus- 
tom house  entries  until  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  had  oppor- 
tunity to  act  or  the  law  is  repealed. 

It  is  likely,  however,  that  some  of  the  members  present  have  given 
the  subject  considerable  thought  and  your  committee  will  now  leave 
the  matter  with  you,  Mr.  President,  for  further  action. 

Respectfully   submitted   for   the   Committee, 

CHAS.   H.   BRECK,  Chairman. 

The  President  —  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report 
of  the  committee.  All  of  us  who  import  seeds  have  felt  the 
uncertainty  and  embarrassment  which  has  come  through  this 
decision  of  the  Treasury  Department  regarding  the  importa- 
tion of  seed,  fixing  of  values  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Breck's  paper 
is  a  very  thoughtful  one,  and  you  have  heard  also  his  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  appointment  of  a  joint  committee ;  what  will  you 
do  with  the  report?     Is  there  any  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Vaughan  —  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
are  matters  in  there  for  discussion,  if  we  had  time  to  take  them 
up. 

The  President  —  They  are  the  most  important  matters 
that  will  come  before  us,  undoubtedly.  There  is  no  better  time 
to  discuss  the  paper  than  now.  We  have  heard  it  read,  and  the 
matter  is  fresh  in  our  minds.  Have  you  anything,  Mr. 
Vaughan  ? 

Mr.  Vaughan  —  Well,  the  point  made  there  as  to  the 
present  market  value  of  crops  contracted  for  two  years  in  ad- 
vance, we  had  a  protest  before  the  Board  at  Chicago  that 
came  up  when  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Appraisers  came  on 
there  to  hear  it,  and  I  put  in  an  argument.  We  made  the 
point  that  in  the  nature  of  the  producing  of  seeds  they  could 
not  be  produced  at  a  normal,  minimum  cost  without  placing 
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the  order  two  years  in  advance.  That  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  a  normal,  reasonable,  value  on  carrot  seed  that  was  not 
arranged  to  be  produced  two  years  before ;  that  that  was  the 
time  to  procure  and  arrange  for  seed  to  be  made,  we  will  say, 
or  manufactured ;  that  it  was  two  years  before,  and  that  that 
date,  two  years  previous,  that  contracting  date,  was  the  proper 
date  for  that  normal  market  price.  We  claimed  that  the 
nature  of  the  business  was  entirely  different  from  the  manu- 
facture of  silks  or  other  goods,  whose  consideration  was  con- 
templated when  the  duties  were  fixed ;  when  the  arrangements 
for  manufacturing  the  articles  whose  price  was  fixed  at  the 
current  market  value  for  the  levying  of  customs  duties  was 
made,  and  that  the  nature  of  our  goods  was  entirely  different ; 
that  the  normal  market  price' was  fixed  two  years  before,  and 
that  that  date  should  be  the  one  considered.  And  that,  I  see, 
Mr.  Breck  has  considered  in  that  report;  that  feature  of  it. 
We  made  that  argument,  and  tried  to  make  it  clear.  It  is  a 
little  difficult  to  make  it  clear,  just  the  point  that  is  at  issue; 
but  I  believe  we  have  a  right  in  there  to  be  heard  and  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Treasury  Department,  that  the  contracting  date 
is  the  date  when  those  goods  are  manufactured  at  a  normal 
cost,  and  that  the  importer  and  jobber  and  dealer  and  seeds- 
man who  does  contract  the  goods  at  the  right  time  for  manu- 
facturing them,  should  pay  duty  on  the  cost  made  at  the  right 
time,  and  we  should  place  our  just  demands  before  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  be  heard  on  that  line  and  in  that  way; 
make  that  claim.     It  seems  so  to  me. 

The  President  —  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Vaughan  if 
he  had  any  reply  from  the  Treasury  Department? 

Mr.  Vaughan  —  No  reply  at  all.  They  don't  answer. 
There  were  two  items  in  our  protest.  One  was  sustained,  be- 
cause they  had  ruled  on  it  before.  They  were  both  contracted 
items,  but  they  had  ruled  before  as  to  one  item.  One  variety 
of  radish  they  had  passed  on  at  a  certain  rate,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  francs,  i  lo  francs  or  lOO  francs,  whatever  it  was ;  they 
had  already  passed  on  that.  They  had  gone  on  record  on  it; 
but  we  were  no  more  entitled  to  have  our  protest  sustained  on 
that  one  than  we  were  on  the  other;  but  having  gone. on  rec- 
ord on  that,  we  were  sustained  in  that  and  on  the  other  one, 
on  -which  we  made  our  argument,  they  did  not  sustain  us, 
and  they  did  not  p^ive  us  anv  answer,  anv  definite  answer  on 
the  argument.     We  wasted  our  talk  apparently. 
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Mr.  Braslan  —  Mr.  President,  some  two  years  ago  I  went 
before  the  appraisers  in  New  York  in  relation  to  a  shipment 
of  seeds  from  the  old  country.  They  advanced  the  duty  on 
two  or  three  items  that  were  to  be  used  on  a  government  con- 
tract, and  in  the  talk  that  I  had  with  the  various  judges  they 
said  that  it  wasn't  in  their  power  to  do  anything,  because  the 
law  was  laid  down  very  clearly  for  them  to  follow;  that  the 
duties  on  the  various  articles  of  merchandise  in  the  seed  line, 
with  other  lines,  was  determined  by  what  the  value  was  at  the 
time  of  shipment  from  the  foreign  country.  At  that  time  they 
were  more  lenient  than  they  are  at  the  present  time ;  and  the 
more  cases  and  the  more  argument  that  the  seed  trade  brings 
up  to  the  custom  houses  of  Chicago  and  New  York,  the 
brighter  it  makes  the  custom  house  officials.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  go  to  Congress  and  see  the 
proper  representatives  there  and  get  a  change  in  the  law  in 
regard  to  the  imposition  of  duties  on  seeds,  and  show  to  the 
congressmen  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  place  our  orders 
two  years  in  advance.  I  think  going  to  the  custom  house 
officials  and  making  our  arguments  just  makes  it  all  the  worse 
for  us,  and  going  to  the  Treasury  Department  I  think  you  will 
find  it  the  same  thing.  I  think  if  you  go  to  your  congressman 
and  tell  him  the  injustice  that  is  being  done,  I  think  that  is  the 
only  way.  It  is  only  a  small  matter  for  your  congressman  at 
the  next  meeting  of  Congress  to  do  that.  The  same  trouble 
has  arisen  not  only  in  New  York,  but  Boston  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  I  think  this  is  the  key-note  of  the  situation,  to  try  and 
see  if  some  of  our  congressmen  won't  make  an  effort  to 
change  that  particular  law,  that  is,  where  we  are  obliged  to 
place  our  contracts  two  years  in  advance.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  law  can  be  changed  so  as  to  fix  the  duty  right  on  the 
basis  of  the  prices  on  which  we  are  obliged  to  contract  two 
years  in  advance. 

I  had  occasion  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  to  see  Mr.  Salzer  of 
LaCrosse,  who  was  before  the  Custom  House  officials  in  re- 
gard to  kale.  They  had  advanced  the  duty  from  45  shillings 
up  to  127.  It  happened  that  some  of  our  friends  were  ap- 
praisers at  New  York,  and  we  wrote  letters  and  telegraphed 
to  the  appraisers  at  New. York  stating  as  to  the  reliabiHty  of 
Mr.  Salzer,  and  that  his  statements  could  be  relied  upon. 
Since  then  one  of  the  particular  judges  has  been  out  there. 
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and  he  said  to  me  in  strong  terms  that  his  associates  and  he 
felt  as  though  the  outcome  for  Mr.  Salzer  would  be  favorable. 
That  was  a  matter  of  kale,  where  they  had  advanced  it  from 
45  shillings  to  127,  and  was  going  to  impose  a  penalty  of  $6,000, 
but  from  what  this  particular  judge  told  me  two  or  three  days 
ago,  before  I  left  home,  I  thought  that  Mr.  Salzer  would  not 
be  obliged  to  pay  the  duty  anyway. 

I  think  Congress  is  the  place  for  us  to  go  in  order  to  get 
remedies ;  and,  as  I  said,  if  we  ^o  to  tiie  custom  house 
officials  or  to  the  Treasury  Department  we  make  a  mistake. 

The  President  —  Mr.  Braslan's  view  is  different  from 
that  of  Mr.  Vaughan.  As  I  understand  Mr.  Vaughan's  argu- 
ment, he  takes  the  ground  that  the  necessities  of  the  case  com- 
pel us  to  arrange  for  these  seeds  in  advance,  and  that  the 
value  that  is  made  at  that  time  should  be  the  value  at  which 
we  enter  the  goods.  Mr.  Braslan's  idea  is  that  the  law  is  fixed, 
and  that  the  custom  house  people  think  they  are  going  by 
that  law,  and  there  is  no  remedy  except  through  Congress. 
Now,  the  law  is  interpreted  by  diflferent  judges  in  different 
ways,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  worth  while 
to  go  to  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  see  if  he 
can't  construe  the  law  so  as  to  give  us  the  relief  which  we 
seek.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  any  easier  to  move  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  than  it  is  Congress,  but  the  present  Secretary 
has  the  reputation  of  construing  the  law  as  he  thinks  is  fair, 
and  I  believe  an  effort  in  that  direction  would  be  well  worth 
while. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Page  —  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  Secre- 
tary Shaw  personally,  and  I  believe  that  he  is  a  very  fair- 
minded  man,  and  if  our  Association,  acting  as  a  body,  repre- 
senting the  Seed  Trade  Association,  were  to  inform  him  that 
we  are  all  agreed  on  this,  and  stating  to  him  tliat  the  price 
of  the  two-year  contract  should  be  taken,  not  only  what  the 
price  was  two  years  back  when  the  contract  was  completed, 
but  what  the  dealer  is  willing  to  contract  that  day  for  de- 
livery tw'O  years  ahead,  take  new  contracts,  that  that  is  the 
value  that  should  apply  rather  than  the  ruling  price  at  the 
time  shipment  was  made,  T  believe  if  that  statement  was  pre- 
sented properly  before  the  Secretary  that  he  would  make  a 
ruling  w^hich  would  help  us  out. 

The  President  —  The  idea  of  Mr.  P)raslan  is,  it  would 
seem,  that  the  whole  theory  of  the  law  regulating  values  is  the 
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value  at  the  time  of  importation.  That  if  we  sought  to  have 
a  different  rule  applied  to  seeds,  the  man  who  has  silk  manu- 
factured under  contract  at  Lyons  for  shipment  within  six 
months  from  that  time,  would  have  to  pay,  not  the  price  he 
contracted  it  at,  but  what  the  silk  was  worth  at  Lyons  the  day 
of  shipment.  So  that,  if  you  undertake  to  have  a  different 
rule  apply  to  seeds,  the  silk  man  would  come  in  and  claim  that 
he  had  equal  rights.     Isn't  that  so,  Mr.  Braslan? 

Mr.  Braslan  —  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  would  be 
nothing  to  prevent  any  of  us,  if  we  were  in  the  hardware  busi- 
ness and  knives  were  selling  at  a  very  low  rate,  to  send  our 
order  in  to  Sheffield  to  be  shipped  three  years  hence.  By  so 
doing  the  cost  of  our  knives  would  be  very  much  less,  on 
account  of  the  low  purchase  price. 

Now  I  agree  with  Mr.  Page,  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  very  ele- 
gant gentleman,  and  also  the  people  who  are  under  him,  the 
judges  at  New  York,  and  so  on,  but  they  have  a  certain  law  tu 
follow,  and  they  have  got  to  follow  that  law.  They  are  oc- 
cupying positions  where  their  duties  are  clearly  laid  down  to 
them  to  impose  duties  on  seeds  at  the  price  of  the  market  value 
of  seeds  at  the  time  they  were  shipped  from  abroad.  Now,  in 
order  to  obviate  that  yoU  have  got  to  have  your  law  changed. 
They  are  acting  on  the  basis  of  law,  not  on  the  basis  of  our 
sympathies.  If  we  go  to  Congress  and  say  to  them  that  it 
takes  two  years  to  produce  a  pound  of  cabbage  seed,  and  we 
act  in  good  faith  and  place  that  order  two  years  in  advance,  I 
tlynk  your  congressmen  and  your  senators  will  change  that 
law  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  our  business.  But 
I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  go  before  these  appraisers,  or  these 
judges,  or  to  the  Treasury  Department.  You  want  to  gc^to 
the  fountain  head,  and  that  is  Congress. 

Mr.  Vaughan  —  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
question  of  silks  and  knives,  that  the  average  price  at  which 
those  could  be  contracted  two  years  in  advance,  or  two  years 
from  this  time,  or  what  they  could  have  been  bought  for  two 
years  before,  would  be  found  to  be  much  nearer  a  uniform, 
normal  price  than  seed  prices ;  that  is,  the  market  value  at 
this  date,  and  the  market  value  for  two  years,  and  the  price 
two  years  before.  It  is  a  very  different  proposition  to  go  to 
work  and  produce  silk,  manufacture  silk  or  manufacture 
knives  under  a  roof,  where  you  have  all  the  materials,  every- 
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thing  at  your  hand  to  work  with,  from  what  it  is  to  go  outdoors 
and  fight  the  elements.  It  is  a  very  different  proposition,  gar- 
dening or  seed-growing,  from  manufacturing  articles  under  a 
roof  where  iron  and  steel  and  wood  are  ready  at  your  hand,  and 
power  as  you  want  it.  But  when  you  go  out  in  the  open  air 
and  fight  the  elements,  you  will  find  that  the  price  varies 
widely ;  that  the  market  value  of  seeds  today  may  be  twice  or 
three  times  the  contract  price.  I  think  we  are  in  a  different 
position.  I  believe  with  Mr.  Page  that  it  is  worth  while  to  par- 
ticularize the  hardship  under  which  we  are  acting  now,  and 
lay  it  before  the  Secretary  anyway.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
worth  while  to  place  it  there  before  going  into  the  larger  effort 
of  influencing  our  congressmen. 

The  President — Not  only  a  hardship  but  a  great  un- 
certainty. 

Mr.  HoLLENBAcn  —  I  agree  with  Mr.  Vaughan,  Mr. 
President. 

The  President  —  Any  other  remarks? 

Mr.  C.  N.  Pace —  Mr.  President,  I  don't  know  as  I  made 
it  quite  clear  as  to  my  ideas  in  getting  an  appraisement.  For 
instance,  if  we  have  made  a  contract  two  years  ago  for  radish 
seed  at  80  shillings,  or  90  francs,  and  it  is  to  be  delivered  now ; 
it  is  shipped  to  us,  and  we  get  a  statement  from  that  same 
grower  that  he  is  willing  to  contract  for  the  same  variety  for 
eighty  shillings  to  be  delivered  two  years  hence.  That  estab- 
lished not  only  the  price  of  this  lot  of  seed,  but  establishes 
the  present  value  of  two  year  contracts.  It  seems  to  me  that 
would  have  its  weight  and  influence  with  the  department,  as 
establishing  what  the  price  properly  was  on  two-year  contracts 
at  the  date  the  shipment  was  made. 

Mr.  Bkaslan —  I  think  a  few  expressions  on  this  subject 
from  Mr.  Burpee  are  in  order. 

Mr.  Burpee  —  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  out  of  the 
room  while  this  matter  was  being  considered,  and  I  have  not 
heard  the  discussion  in  respect  to  it,  but  perhaps  I  catch  the 
drift  of  it.  It  is  as  to  the  appraised  value  of  seeds  differing 
from  the  invoiced  value  at  which  they  are  imported.  Most  of 
us  have  all  the  European  seeds  that  we  want  to  use  produced 
for  us  upon  contracts  made  one  or  two  years  previously. 
Until  the  last  two  years,  those  invoiceJ;  went  through  with- 
out question  in  all  the  custom  houses  of  this  country  as  being 
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the  actual  cost  value  of  the  seeds.     Something  like  two  years 
ago   the   question   was   raised   that   the   thirty   per   cent,   ad 
valorem  duty  is  to  be  appraised  upon  the  market  value  of  the 
the  seeds,  and    the    question    came  up,  What  is  the  mar- 
ket value?     The  inspectors  would  see  that  a  certain  house 
might  import,  for  instance,  to  take  an  extreme  illustration, 
five  hundredweight,  or  say  two   hundredweight  of  Golden 
Self-blanching    celery,    at    300    shillings    a    hundredweight; 
another  house  in  that  same  town  might  obtain  14  or  28  pounds 
of  that  same  celery,  the  same  variety,  from  the  same  producer, 
at  seven  shillings  per  pound.     It  was  such  entries  as  those 
that  raised,  I  think,  largely,  the  suspicion  of  the  custom  house 
officers,  and  while  they  had  to  admit  that  the  entry  of  the 
larger  importer  was  at  cost  price,  yet  they  said  that  the  price  at 
which  he  had  ordered  them  two  years  previously  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  market  price ;  that  the  law  was  definitely  thirty 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  the  market  price  at  the  date  of  the 
purchase. 

The  President  —  At  the  date  of  purchase? 
Mr.  Burpee  —  At  the  date  of  shipment,  presuming  that 
the  time  of  shipment  was  the  time  of  purchase. 

Now,  just  before  I  left,  I  noticed  that  Mr.  McCullough 
read  what  Mr.  Bruggerhof  has  done ;  and  what  Mr.  Brugger- 
hof  has  accomplished  has  certainly  been  of  very  great  ad- 
vantage to  every  importer.  He  has  obtained  a  concession 
that  has  not  been  made  to  importers  in  any  other  line ;  and 
that  is,  that  if  the  importer  of  seeds,  bulbs,  or  plants  has 
reason  to  believe  that  the  figures  at  which  the  various  articles 
are  invoiced  are  lower  than  would  be  acceptable  to  the  cus- 
tom house  inspectors  of  the  various  cities  at  the  time  those 
goods  arrived,  because  of  the  shortage  of  crops,  and  other 
importations  of  the  same  articles  are  at  higher  prices,  then  that 
importer  of  seeds  has  a  right  to  go  to  his  local  custom  house 
and  say :  "  Now,  while  these  various  items  are  invoiced  at  the 
exact  cost  to  us,  yet  those  costs  are  the  figures  that  we  agreed 
to  pay  a  year  or  two  years  previously  when  they  were  ordered 
to  be  produced  for*  us.  We  understand  that  today  the  market 
price  is  higher,  and  we  think  they  ought  to  be  invoiced,  and 
your  idea  of  the  market  price  obtained  from  these  figures." 
We  have  that  liberty. 

Personally,  to  relate  my  own  experience,  we  have  made  in 
the  last  two  years  several  advances  on  those  lines  at  the  local 
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custom  house.  The  only  item  that  they  have  held  out  was 
early  Winningstadt  cabbage.  In  fact,  one  or  two  of  our  ad- 
vances were  not  as  high  as  they  thought  they  ought  to  be;  but 
the  only  thing  that  we  have  had  held  up,  possibly  because  the 
advance  was  more  than  fifty  per  cent.,  and  that  would  bring  not 
only  excess  duty  but  also  a  penalty,  was  a  small  lot  of  Win- 
ningstadt cabbage  that  we  purchased  to  arrive  about  the  last 
of  January ;  the  invoice,  I  think,  was  under  date  of  January 
4th.  We  had  a  hearing  on  that,  and  I  personally  saw  the  in- 
spector from  New  York,  Col.  Edwards  I  think  his  name  was, 
a  perfect  gentleman,  and  a  man  who  sympathizes  with  our 
troubles  that  we  are  having  in  the  seed  trade  thoroughly,  and 
Tie  said  that  his  information  was  that  Winningstadt  cabbage 
was  worth  360  shillings  a  hundredweight,  and  he  said :  "  Mr. 
Burpee,  there  is  a  firm  here  in  this  town  who  have  imported 
Winningstadt  cabbage  in  the  same  month  that  yours  came  in 
at  this  low  valuation,  at  360  shillings."  I  said :  "  Colonel,  I 
think  that  certainly  there  must  be  some  mistake  about  that, 
because  the  houses  in  Philadelphia  that  import  are  large 
houses,  and  none  of  them  would  pay  360  shillings  on  the  other 
side  for  Winningstadt  cabbage  when  they  could  come  up  to 
me  and  buv  it  for  less  than  that  delivered  here."  And  he  said : 
"  Well,  we  will  give  you  full  information  about  it."  So  he 
had  an  inspector  go  out  and  get  the  information,  and  it  was 
found  that  an  importer  imported  one  hundredweight  of  Win- 
ningstadt cabbage  at  360  shillings.  When  I  got  that  informa- 
tion, my  thought  naturally  was  this :  that  probably  the  firm  had 
been  caught  short  of  Winningstadt  cabbage;  it  was  a  short 
crop,  and  they  had  a  market-gardeners'  trade  —  and  I  brought 
up  that  point ;  they  had  no  wholesale  trade ;  that  they  must 
have  been  caught  short,  and  it  must  have  been  almost  imma- 
terial to  them  what  they  paid ;  that  they  had  an  order,  in 
handling  a  certain  trade ;  that  a  certain  grower  wanted  that 
stock,  and  that  they  must  have  it,  no  matter  what  the  cost  might 
be.  I  looked  up  the  shippers'  list,  and  found  it  was  quoted 
from  three  to  four  shillings  a  pound,  but  that  they  had  no  price 
on  it  by  the  hundredweight,  showing  that  this  firm  had  written 
that  they  must  have  a  hundredweight  of  it,  and  to  send  it  at 
any  price,  and  that  they  made  them  a  little  concession,  and  put 
the  price  at  360  shillings.  Then  I  went  to  the  custom  house 
and  called  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  while  this  firm  paid 
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360  shillings,  or  maybe  320,  whatever  it  was,  it  was  over  300, 
for  Winningstadt  cabbage,  on  the  same  invoice  was  Danish 
Ball-head  cabbage  at  240  shillings  a  hundredweight,  whereas  I 
had  paid  on  all  my  importations  of  Hollander  or  Danish  ball- 
head  cabbage  on  a  basis  of  not  less  than  75  or  80  cents  a 
pound,  which  you  see  would  be  over  350  shillings  a  hundred- 
weight, showing  that  the  price,  or  value,  paid  for  the  Winning- 
stadt  was  not  the  market  price,  but  was  simply  a  special  price 
which  he  had  to  pay  to  this  firm  of  growers  because  they  were 
so  limited  in  that  one  item.  Then  I  argued  with  the  collector 
that  the  market  price  of  seeds  was  in  no  way  fairly  derived 
from  the  printed  lists  of  European  growers;  that  while  Win- 
ningstadt  cabbage  was  a  European  variety,  that  a  majority  Of 
the  seeds  imported  from  Europe,  whether  they  be  of  cabbage, 
or  beet,  or  several  other  lines,  or  turnips,  were  American  vari- 
eties that  were  produced  by  European  growers  from  Ameri- 
can stock  seeds,  exclusively  for  the  American  market;  that 
ordinarily  they  had  no  market  price  in  Europe  because  they 
were  not  salable  there ;  that  seeds  of  those  varieties  which  were 
European  varieties,  like  Winningstadt  cabbage,  these  large 
houses  planted  sufficient  to  prodtice  enough  for  their  various 
contract  customers,  and  also  to  produce  for  their  own  trade. 
To  illustrate,  take,  for  example,  this  very  European  variety  of 
Winningstadt  cabbage ;  suppose  one  house  had  orders  for  ten 
hundredweight  for  American  and  English  growers  and  they 
wanted  ten  hundredweight  for  their  own  trade;  they  would 
grow  enough,  set  out  plants  sufficient  to  cover  an  acreage  to 
produce  20  hundredweight  of  that  cabbage.  Now,  if  there  was 
only  50  per  cent,  of  a  crop,  if  they  delivered  to  those  with 
whom  they  had  contracted  one-half  of  their  contract,  if  they 
were  honest  they  would  only  have  one-half  of  what  they 
wanted  for  their  own  trade.  If  there  was  only  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  a  crop,  as  was  even  the  case  in  the  past  year,  instead  of 
having  10  hundredweight  for  their  own  trade,  they  would  have 
only  250  pounds,  or  two  and  a  half  hundredweight,  and  deliver 
250  pounds  to  the  men  with  whom  they  had  contracted  10 
hundredweight.  Consequently  they  would  only  have  two  and 
a  half  hundredweight  to  supply  their  home  trade  of  10  hundred- 
weight, and  they  would  advance  the  price  so  that  if  the  normal 
price  was  only  a  sixpence  a  pound,  or  two  shillings  a  pound,  it 
would   bound   up  to   four  or  five   shillings,  and  they  could 
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charge  the  small  country  merchants  in  England  and  Germany 
any  price  they  chose  to  fix,  because  they  hadn't  the  seed  to 
supply  them ;  and  I  maintain  that  that  small  proportion  — 
and  I  had  allowed  a  liberal  amount,  ten  per  cent,  that  they  pro- 
duced for  their  own  home  requirements,  as  against  ninety  per 
cent,  that  they  produced  on  contract  for  large  dealers,  that  the 
trade  with  the  large  dealers  would  be  more  than  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  business,  that  the  relative  market  value  of 
the  ffactional  quantity  of  ten  hundredweight  that  they  wanted 
for  their  own  trade  was  not  the  basis  upon  which  the  market 
price  of  that  article  should  be  fixed. 

The  colonel  agreed  largely  with  me  on  that  point,  but 
iTc  said :  *'  Mr.  Burpee,  this  is  the  law,  and  I  don't  see  how 
we  can  help  you  seedsmen  any  more  than  to  suggest  person- 
ally to  you,"  —  and,  of  course,  now  that  I  tell  you  all,  no  one 
member  will  have  any  advantage  over  another,  and  I  don't 
think  any  of  us  should  have,  —  "  that  all  importations  from 
Europe  be  received  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible,  before 
these  shortages  are  announced  publicly  in  the  local  price  lists 
which  we  receive  and  which  force  us  to  put  up  the  appraised 
value.'' 

Gentlemen,  we  are  in  the  right  there,  and  I  don't  see  any 
solution  for  it  until  the  good  time  comes  when  we  have 
stripped  ourselves  of  our  infant  bandages  and  are  no  longer 
high-protectionists,  as  all  we  black  Republicans  from  Pennsyl- 
vania have  been  for  so  many  years,  but  are  now  getting  so 
that  we  can  sympathize  even  with  these  democrats  we  have 
outside  here.     [Applause.] 

(The  Minnesota  State  Democratic  Convention  was  in  ses- 
sion at  the  West  Hotel  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  this 
*  Association,  and  these  are  the  Democrats  that  the  speaker 
had  reference  to.) 

The  President — I  would  like  to  hear  from  other  mem- 
bers on  this  point. 

Mr.  Leonard  —  Mr.  President,  I  would  make  a  motion 
that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and 
that  Mr.  Page  be  chairman  of  that  committee,  to  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  see  if  we  cannot  get  a  new 
ruling  on  this  subject. 

The  President  —  A  committee  of  three;  do  you  mean 
from  this  Association  alone? 

Mr.  Leonard —  From  this  Association,  yes. 
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The  President  —  The  recommendation  of  Mr.  Breck,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  was  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed jointly  with  the  Seed  League. 

Mr.  Leonard  —  We  could  appoint  a  committee,  and  then 
the  Seed  League  could  appoint  one  afterwards ;  and  let  ttis 
committee  also  have  power  to  go  to  Congress  afterwards,  if 
they  don't  succeed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  President —  Gentlemen,  vou  have  heard  the  motion 
that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  take  up  this  matter 
in  such  way  as  seems  to  it  best ;  are  there  any  remarks  ?  Mr. 
Wood,  have  you  anything  to  say  ? 

Mr.  Wood  —  No,  nothing  special.  I  think  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  take  it  up  and  press  it. 

Mr.  \\\U(iHAN  —  The  last  part  of  Mr.  Burpee's  remarks 
accentuates  the  point  I  made  before,  that  for  the  remaining 
quantity  produced  by  the  grower  for  his  own  use,  he  could  ob- 
tain a  price  double  that  of  the  normal  contract  cost.  That  I 
call  speculation.  No  manufacturer  of  silks  or  ordinary  pro- 
ducts would  obtain  that  difference  in  cost  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances ;  that  doubling  of  the  price. 

The  President  —  There  is  this  thought  that  comes  to  my 
mind  from  what  Mr.  Burpee  has  said,  as  to  the  production  of 
W'inningsladt  cabbage  by  the  grower,  nine-tenths  under  con- 
tract and  one-tenth  for  his  own  trade,  and  that  the  one-tenth 
which  he  retains  fixes  the  value  not  only  for  his  one-tenth  but 
for  that  which  comes  over  to  us,  that  this  point  might  be  made 
in  regard  to  that :  that  if  he  had  grown  all  of  that  cabbage  for 
his  own  trade,  or,  if  those  with  whom  he  had  made  contracts 
on  this  side  didn't  accept  the  cabbage,  then  the  other  nine- 
tenths  which  he  had  remaining  on  hand  would  so  depreciate^ 
the  price  of  the  one-tenth,  it  being  more  than  was  required  for 
his  trade,  as  to  render  the  value  really  less  than  the  contract 
price.     Do  you  catch  the  point,  Mr.  Burpee  ? 

Mr.  Burpee  —  I  think  that  is  a  good  point.  It  cannot  be 
emphasized  too  strongly. 

There  is  just  one  point  on  the  line  of  thought  that  you  have 
thrown  out  that  I  brought  forward,  to  this  inspector,  and  that 
was  this :  that  the  difference  in  cost,  lowering  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, is  not  the  only  consideration  that  the  seed  trade  have 
in  contracting,  merely  to  obtain  the  seed  supplies  cheaper. 
That  is  only  one  consideration,  and  a  secondary  consideration. 
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The  prime  consideration  in  contracting,  with  every  self-re- 
specting house,  is,  so  as  to  have  a  uniform  quality  of  goods 
year  after  year;  that  is,  to  obtain  the  same  quality  from  the 
same  stocks,  and  their  object  also  in  contracting  liberally  is 
to  have  a  large  line  of  seeds ;  to  carry  a  year's  supply  ahead 
that  they  may  have  proved  stocks,  insured  not  only  by  the 
crops  that  they  have  inspected,  but  also  by  actual  tests  from 
samples  in  open  field  trials,  that  the  stocks  are  what  they  pur- 
port to  be.  Now,  the  difference  in  cost  of  production  of  the 
leading  items  between  France,  Germany,  England,  and 
America  is  very  small.  Sometimes  the  difference  is  in  favor  of 
America.  Certain  seeds,  radishes,  for  instance,  we  can  pro- 
duce cheaper  in  America  than  we  can  produce  them  in  France 
from  transplanted  radishes,  and  pay  the  duty.  We  all  know 
that.  Now,  why  under  the  sun  should  we  have  to  pay  30 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  a  fictitious  top-notch  value  of  radish 
seed,  because  the  crop  happened  to  be  short  in  France,  and 
we  are  buying  our  radish  seed  to  hold  a  year  before  we  sell  it, 
when  the  price  then  probably  is  normal,  and  the  people  here 
can  be  induced  to  use  the  American  grown  seed  at  a  so  much 
lower  price.  Showing,  as  you  see,  that  if  we  did  not  contract 
with  Europe,  and  they  produced  all  these  seeds,  not  on  abso- 
lute written  contracts,  but  relying  to  sell  them  after  the  crops 
were  made,  they  could  never  get  for  the  ninety  per  cent,  what 
they  can  get  for  the  ten  per  cent,  whicli  they  produce  for  them- 
selves. That  is  one  thing  that  helps  make  these  high  prices, 
because  they  prcKluce  simply  for  their  own  small  requirements. 
If  the  whole  thing  was  produced  on  an  open  market  they  could 
never  jump  to  these  high  prices.  I  think  if  that  point  was  em- 
phasized it  might  have  some  weight,  but  1  doubt  very  much 
whether  this  committee  which  Mr.  Leonard  has  moved  be  ap- 
pointed could  have  any  effect,  because,  as  you  know,  we  have 
to  submit  to  the  law,  no  matter  how  unjust  the  law  is ;  and  the 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  an  unjust  law,  and  this  is  an  unjust  law, 
is  to  have  it  effectively  enforced. 

Mr.  Braslan  —  Mr.  Chairman,  the  case  that  I  related  two 
years  ago,  appearing  before  the  appraisers  at  New  York,  the 
only  relief  which  we  got,  when  appearing  before  the  judges,  1 
asked  one  of  the  men  on  what  basis  they  determined  the 
market  value  on  particular  varieties  of  beets,  or  particular 
varieties  of  cabbage.     He  prochiccd,  not  the  original  list  that 
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is  issued  by  the  government,  but  a  standard  fail  list,  issued 
every  year,  similar  to  what  Mr.  Burpee  has  related  in  regard  to 
the  300  shilling  Winningstadt  cabbage.    I  had  with  me  at  that 
time  a  catalogue  from  such  firms  as  Dieppe.  Sluis  &  Groot, 
Benary,  and  other  reputable  foreign  houses,  and  the  prices 
varied  ;  sorne  houses  were  asking,  say,  for  instance,  60  shillings 
on  some  variety  of  beet;  other  houses  of  good  reputation  were 
offering  beet  at  50  shillings,  and  others  at  44.     I  said  to  the 
appraisers:  '*  You  can  see,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  no  particu- 
lar market  value  to  this  article."     The  judges  then  asked  the 
appraiser  who  made  this  objection  and  raised  the  duty :  "  Why 
do  you  take  this  particular  house  in  preference  to  these  others 
when  you  have  to  determine  the  market  value?  '*     I  then  asked 
him :  **  Do  you  mean  to  tell  these  judges  here  that  this  house 
of  Benary  and  this  house  of  Dieppe  are  not  responsible  ?  '* 
He  could  not  say  anything  but  what  they  were  absolutely  re- 
liable concerns.     Consequently  the  basis  of  their  market  value 
was  wrong.     I  then  took  up  the  contracts  which  we  had  placed 
with  certain  foreign  houses  abroad,  and  I  said :  **  Now,  if  you 
gentlemen  please,  here  are  my  prices ;  here  are  these  different 
lists  of  prices  for  you  to  look  over,  and  this  is  the  market  value 
of  these  goods."     I  then  went  on  to  argue,  and  I  said  :  "  These 
goods  were  bought,  contracted  for  a  certain  price ;  but  here 
Thorburn  is  asking  such  a  price  for  sugar  beet,  or  beet,  what- 
ever it  was,  and  here  is  another  firm  asking  another  price. 
You  can  see,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  no  fixed  market  value 
for  these  various  articles.'*     And  I  said :  "  That  is  a  great  in- 
justice to  us.     The  seed  houses  of  the  country  have  adopted 
a  plan  of  sending  out  various  travelers,  starting  them  out  dur- 
ing the  month  of  April  and  selling  goods  for  delivery  after  the 
harvesting  of  a  certain  crop  the  next  fall.     They  have  gone  out 
in  good  faith,  and  they  have  sold  their  stuff  on  the  basis  of 
their  contracts,  and  I  cannot  look  to  you,  gentlemen,  to  do 
anything  except  to  adhere  to  the  original  contract  placed  with 
the  foreign  houses  of  whom  we  have  bought."     Now,  in  my 
particular  case  it  was  successful,  and  if  you  gentlemen  have 
any  trouble  in  the  future,    until    this    matter    is    finally    de- 
termined, w'hen  going  before  your  appraisers  if  you  will  take 
six  or  seven  catalogues  of  houses  like  Dieppe  and  Benary  and 
other  houses  that  I  might  mention,  and  show  them  that  there 
is  a  variance  in  price,  I  think  in  that  way,  at  least  along  with 
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your  argument  as  to  the  prices  at  which  you  have  sold,  that 
you  are  sending  out  traveling  men  today  selling  goods  which 
it  will  require  six  or  eight  months  to  produce,  and  so  on,  I 
believe  that  you  will  get  a  concession,  up  to  the  time  that  you 
go  and  change  the  law.  There  is  a  certain  basis  for  these 
judges  to  act  upon,  and  that  is  the  basis  of  the  law,  and  that  is 
what  they  are  there  for.  It  is  their  business  to  apply  the  law, 
and  you  have  got  to  change  your  law  before  you  meet  with 
success. 

Mr.  Burpee  —  Mr.  President,  I  only  wish  to  say  that  I 
wish  I  could  be  as  optimistic  as  Mr.  Braslan,  but  unfortunately 
my  experience  will  not  bear  out  what  he  has  said,  and  further- 
more, I  think  he  stated  it  w^as  two  years  since  he  had  been  be- 
fore  these  people;  I  don't  think  Mr.  Braslan  has  been  import- 
ing in  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Braslan — No. 

Mr.  Burpee  —  I  think  you  all  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
different  inspectors  of  the  custom  houses  have  practically  no 
leeway.  The  head  inspectors  in  New  York,  with  whom  we 
have  to  deal  in  Philadelphia,  and  probably  you  here  in  Min- 
neapolis, because  this  inspector  left  Philadelphia  at  that  time 
for  Chicago,  and  I  believe  he  was  coming  out  here.  —  all  these 
cases  are  brought  before  them ;  they  are  high-salaried  men, 
men  of  staunch  integrity,  and  whose  only  duty  is  to  interpret 
the  law^  as  the  law  exists.  Now%  the  law  says  distinctly 
**  market  price."  Of  course,  we  can  go  so  far,  as  Mr.  Braslan 
suggests,  as  insisting  that  the  low^est  price  that  was  made  in 
the  printed  lists  of  the  foreign  houses  like  Dieppe,  Benary, 
and  other  houses  of  equal  standing  was  the  market  price,  but 
of  what  help  is  that?  Take  the  very  item  that  I  mention, 
VVinningstadt  cal)bage.  My  contract  price  was  at  140  shil- 
lings, and  that  is  all  that  any  house  could  pay  to  produce  the 
very  best  quality  of  Winningstadt  cabbage  that  can  be  pro- 
duced in  England,  as  well  as  Germany  or  France.  We  all  know 
that  Winningstadt  cab])age  was  a  failure  the  past  year,  perhaps 
only  15  to  18  per  cent,  of  the  crop.  Now,  I  don't  suppose 
that  any  of  these  houses  that  use  Winningstadt  cabbage  are 
going  to  buy  it  abroad  at  6  or  7  or  8  shillings  a  pound  and 
then  pay  over  30  per  cent,  duty  on  that ;  and  the  only  hope 
we  have  for  making  it  easier  to  import  seeds  is  in  a  change  of 
the  law.     Now%  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  do 
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nothing  in  tinkering  with  the  tariff  now.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  get  any  change  until  a  new 
tariff  bill  is  considered.  When  a  new  tariff  bill  comes  up  for 
consideration,  and  the  indications  of  the  times  certainly  point 
to  the  fact  that  it  must  come  within  a  very  few  years,  then  this 
Association,  and  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League,  should 
persist  in  securing  a  hearing  before  such  tariff  commission,  or 
committee  of  the  House  or  Senate,  and  make  the  one  point, 
which  we  strove  to  do  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  last  com- 
mittee, but  which  we  failed  to  obtain  then,  that  is,  to  have  a 
specific  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  duty.  That  is  the  solution 
of  the  whole  thing.  If  we  had  a  specific  duty  of  so  much  a 
pound  on  cabbage,  turnip,  beet,  carrot,  and  so  forth,  instead 
of  an  ad  valorem  duty,  then  there  would  be  absolutely  no 
question.  We  shall  know  just  what  any  of  the  different  items 
cost,  so  that  it  don't  matter  whether  they  appraise  it  at  the 
highest  price  or  the  lowest,  it  will  be  so  much  per  pound  on 
what  they  import. 

Tfie  President  —  The  instance  related  by  Mr.  Braslan  in 
which  he  persuaded  the  inspector,  or  the  custom  house  official 
with  whom  he  was  dealing,  that  these  seeds  should  come  in 
at  a  lower  price,  suggests  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  it  depends 
upon  the  inspector ;  that,  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  he 
has  some  leewav.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Braslan  if  that  decision 
was  reversed,  the  decision  of  the  inspector  that  he  si>eaks  of, 
was  it  reversed? 

Mr.  Braslan  —  No.  The  original  contract  price,  after 
the  decision  disapproving  the  finding  of  the  appraisers,  the 
original  contract  price  was  adhered  to.  The  judges  seemed  to 
be  very  strong.  They  said  it  seemed  no  more  than  just  to 
them  that  where  we  had  gone  and  made  these  purchases  on  a 
certain  basis,  before  the  goods  had  advanced,  and  where  I 
showed  him  clearly  that  we  had  gone  on  and  disposed  of  these 
goods  on  that  basis,  the  judges  said  that  they  felt  as  though 
we  should  have  the  goods  appraised  at  the  price  at  which  we 
originally  bought  them. 

The  President  —  And  you  paid  the  duties  on  that  basis? 

Mr.  Braslan  —r  We  paid  the  duties  on  the  original  pur- 
chase price. 

The  President  —  And  the  decision  stood? 

Mr.  Braslan  —  The  man  who  inspected  the  goods  wsls 
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overruled.  That  was  my  only  experience,  and  that  was  three 
years  ago. 

The  President  —  And  the  decision  stood,  did  it? 

Mr.  Braslax  —  The  decision  stood.  I  am  very  anxious 
indeed  to  hear  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Salzer  before  the  ap- 
praisers of  New  York  last  month.  It  was  still  in  abeyance,  so 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  New  York  custom  house  told  me  at 
the  time  I  saw  him. 

The  President  —  There  is  one  strong  point  that  Mr. 
Vaughan  has  suggested,  and  that  is  that  seeds  cannot  be  pro- 
duced under  two  years.  Mr.  Braslan's  argument  as  to  buying 
when  goods  are  low,  from  the  manufacturer,  and  having  them 
come  on  three  years  from  that  time,  is  unreasonable,  because 
it  shows  the  purpose.  These  knives  can  be  manufactured  and 
he  can  have  them  from  Sheffield  in  60  days ;  we  cannot  get  our 
seeds  for  two  years.     Are  there  any  further  remarks  ? 

Mr.  Plant — Mr.  President,  1  asked  the  question  two 
years  ago  of  all  the  parties  that  we  make  importations  from 
that  they  give  me  quotations  at  the  time  they  make  the  ship- 
ment, and  one  party  wrote  that  they  were  strictly  growers, 
never  had  anything  for  sale,  and  therefore  were  not  in  position 
to  give  me  market  (luotations.  They  wrote  a  private  letter 
expressing  their  opinion  as  to  the  custom  house  methods, 
which  was  not  very  complimentary,  of  course,  but  that  cut  no 
figure.  But  they  made  the  point  that  they  could  not  give 
market  quotations,  and  you  have  to  arrive  at  the  value  merely 
on  your  own  judgment. 

The  President — Referring  to  the  motion  before  the 
house,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  well  worth  while  to  see  what 
we  can  do  with  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  If  we 
cannot  do  anything  with  him,  we  are  no  worse  off  than  we  are 
now.     He  mav  be  inclined  a  little  in  our  favor. 

Mr.  Braslan  —  I  would  suggest  that  you  appoint  a  com- 
mittee in  relation  to  that  matter,  and  that  you  not  only  see  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but  go  and  see  the  judges  at  New 
York  in  bench,  and  make  an  argument  to  them  and  ask  them 
for  their  suggestions.  They  are  fair  men,  and  they  will  sug- 
gest something  and  throw  some  light  on  what  we  should  do. 
There  are  seven  of  eight  of  them  sitting  in  New  York  daily, 
and  you  can  state  your  case  to  them  and  ask  for  any 
suggestions. 
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The  President  —  The  question  is  on  the  motion  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  three  to  act  as  they  may  think 
best  on  this  important  matter.  Are  there  any  further 
remarks  ? 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

The  President —  Gentlemen,  we  have  with  us  this  morn- 
ing one  whose  presence  is  always  a  pleasure  on  such  occa- 
sions as  this.  Neither  time  nor  distance  seems  to  keep  him 
away  from  our  meetings.  We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  have 
with  us  this  morning  our  friend  and  brother  seedsman,  Jerome 
Bonaparte  Rice.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Burpee —  Mr.  President,  I  just  now  received  a  letter 
down  stairs,  and  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  the  members  not  to 
bring  any  blush  to  our  president's  cheeks,  or  to  embarrass 
him  thus  early  in  the  game  by  telling  him  of  our  appreciation 
of  all  that  he  has  done  personally  to  make  this  meeting  such  a 
grand  success.  This  letter  is  from  Luther  Burbank  of  Cali- 
fornia. Our  President  wrote  him  asking,  this  gentleman  to 
attend,  and  he  has  answered,  and  I  took  the  liberty  of  opening 
the  letter  here ;  he  says :  "  My  dear  friend :  Yours  of  June  9th 
received.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  must  say  that  I  cannot  meet 
vou  and  other  friends  at  the  National  Seed  Trade  Convention 
in  Minneapolis.     It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  leave.'' 

Now,  gentlemen,  as  so  many  of  us  have  come  so  far  into 
the  borders  of  the  Great  West,  why  should  we  not  go  a  little 
further  and  have  the  next  meeting,  say,  in  Portland,  Oregon. 
We  could  re-elect  our  present  President,  as  there  is  no  law 
against  his  serving  two  terms,  and  go  to  Oregon  for  the  next 
meeting. 

The  President  —  It  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  have  Mr.  Burbank  with  us  at  any  meeting.  I  think  we 
may  be  able  to  secure  him  at  some  future  time. 

It  is  now  twenty  minutes  of  twelve,  and  the  program  for 
the  afternoon  is  that  we  take  the  chartered  cars  from  here  at 
one  o'clock  sharp. 

Mr.  Plant  —  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  offer  the  following 
resolution : 

Whereas,  There  is  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1904, 
an  Exposition  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  World,  known  as  the 
Louisiana   Purchase   Exposition;   and 

Whereas,  The  said  Exposition  has  the  approval  of  the  United 

XI 
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States  Government,  which  has  made  appropriations  to  the  amount  of 
$6,500,000  for  the  nation's  participation  therein;  and 

Whereas,  The  city  of  St.  Louis  is  expending  in  the  enterprise 
more  than  $10,000,000,  and  the  total  appropriations  by  the  various 
states  of  the  American  Union,  and  by  foreign  governments,  now 
amounts  to  over  twenty  millions  of  dollars;  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  in  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  regards  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Exposition  as  an  enterprise  of  national  and  international  im- 
portance, which  will  be  the  highest  possible  expression  of  our  ad- 
vanced civilization  and  the  grandest  and  greatest  exposition  in  the 
history  of  the  World's  progress. 

Resolved,  That  we  cordially  and  heartily  indorse  the  said  Exposi- 
tion and  pledge  ourselves  to  give  it  earnest  support. 

I  can  add  one  item  that  I  saw  in  the  newspapers  a  week 
ago,  and  that  is  that  they  have  taken  in  some  more  ground, 
and  that  it  will  cover  1,100  acres.  That  is,  I  think,  the  largest 
area  that  was  ever  covered  by  an  exposition. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Plant  was  adopted  and  the 
Association  adjourned  until  Thursday  morning,  June  26th, 
at  ten  o'clock. 

THIRD  DAY.  —  Morning  Session*. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  President  J. 
E.  Northrup  in  the  chair. 

The  President  —  Gentlemen,  there  will  be  a  carriage 
drive  for  the  ladies  leaving  the  hotel  at  three  o'clock  this  after- 
noon. Probably  the  members  will  be  too  busy  to  go,  and 
therefore  we  have  arranged  for  a  drive  for  the  ladies  only. 
Tonight  chartered  cars  will  leave  the  hotel  for  Lake  Harriet, 
where  we  will  listen  to  a  concert  by  the  Royal  Italian  Band. 
This  band  is  composed  of  50  or  60  men,  and  is  probably  the 
finest  organization  in  America  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  We  hope  that  every  one  will  remain  over  and  go  and 
hear  this  band. 

Following  the  close  of  our  meeting  there  will  be  a  meeting 
of  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League.  The  time  of  the  meet- 
ing will  be  announced  later. 

We  will  now  listen  to  a  paper  that  has  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  Stokes  on  the  topic  of  "  Rural  Free  Delivery.  How  it  is 
likely  to  affect  the  retail  catalogue  trade." 
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Mr.  Stokes  —  I  appreciate  that  the  subject  of  this  paper 
is  one  that  very  largely  is  interesting  only  to  those  having  a 
mail  order  trade. 

RURAL  FREE  DELIVERY  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  THE  MAIL 

ORDER  TRADE. 

By  Walter  P.  Stokes. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Rural  Free  Delivery  Service  is 
the  most  popular  movement  that  the  Government  has  ever  under- 
taken. It  is  popular  with  the  politician  because  it  increases  to  a 
certain  extent  his  patronage;  it  is  popular  with  the  recipients  of  the 
service  as  it  brings  them  into  very  much  closer  touch  with  the  outside 
world.  It  is,  in  short,  an  extension  of  the  post-office  to  the  homes 
of  the  people,  as  the  rural  letter-carrier  performs  all  the  functions  of 
the  postmaster.  He  not  only  delivers  and  collects  ordinary  mail,  but 
he  carries  a  supply  of  stamps  and  stamped  paper  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  rural  patrons;  he  is  prepared  to  register  letters  at  the  road- 
side or  to  accept  money  for  the  purchase  of  money  orders.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  the  more  easily  and  intelligently  a  carrier  performs 
these  functions  the  more  satisfactory  and  popular  the  service  becomes. 

This  explains  the  remarkable  expansion  of  the  new  service.  In 
the  years  1894-95-96  Congress  appropriated  $10,000  for  experi- 
mental purposes  along  these  lines,  but  the  appropriation  was  not 
used.  In  1897  $40,000  was  appropriated  and  44  services  were  put  in 
operation;  in  1898  $50,000  was  appropriated,  with  148  services;  in 
1899  $150,000  was  appropriated,  with  391  services;  in  1900  $450,000 
was  appropriated,  with  1,276  services;  in  1901  $1,750,000  was  appro- 
priated, with  4,300  services;  in  1902  $3,500,000  was  appropriated  for 
maintenance  and  extension,  and  raising  the  total  number  of  services 
to  be  in  operation  at  the  end  of  this  year  to  6,009. 

Congress  was  perfectly  willing  to  appropriate  $5,000,000  the  past 
year,  but  the  authorities  in  charge  of  the  extension  of  the  service 
were  not  able  to  establish  them  as  fast  as  such  an  appropriation  would 
warrant.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
rural  free  delivery  will  be  in  successful  operation  over  not  less  than 
8,600  routes;  and  yet,  with  all  of  this  remarkable  increase,  thousands 
of  applications  are  yet  unacted  upon. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  this  system  to  the  Seed  Trade 
is  the  ease  with  which  the  money  order  system  can  be  used.  During 
the  past  year  a  special  form  of  receipt  was  provided  to  be  given  by 
the  rural  carriers  for  the  money  handed  to  them  for  the  purchase  of 
money  orders.  The  cash  is  paid  him,  for  which  he  gives  the  depart- 
ment receipt;  on  his  return  to  the  office  the  money  order  is  made  out, 
inserted  in  the  letter,  and  it  is  forwarded  immediately. 
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It  is  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  money  order  system  on  the  rural 
delivery  service  is  two-fold:  First,  it  insures  to  the  patron  the  safe 
transmissioft  and  payment  of  the  money  he  desires  to  send;  secondly, 
it  decreases  the  number  of  valuable  letters  consigned  to  the  ordinary 
mail,  thus  lessening  the  opportunity  for  theft. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  rural  free  de- 
livery system  has  supplanted  thousands  of  third-class  post-offices 
which  were  not  money  order  offices,  so  that  many  thousands  of 
people  were  practically  denied  the  advantage  of  the  money  order  sys- 
tem until  the  introduction  of  this  rural  free  delivery.  Every  seeds- 
man here  has  doubtless  noticed  the  much  larger  proportion  of  money 
orders  for  small  amounts  during  this  last  season,  and  the  very  much 
fewer  postage  stamps  received,  and  this  is  without  any  question  the 
result  of  the  improved  rural  service. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  some  individuals  are  inconvenienced 
by  the  abolition  of  the  small  post-offices  immediately  adjacent  to 
their  homes,  but  the  resulting  advantages  to  the  greater  number  of 
people  accommodated  are  always  in  the  end  found  to  be  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  trivial  privations  suffered  by  a  few. 

Taking  my  own  home  at  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  about  ten  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  as  an  example.  We  were  among  the  very  first  offices 
to  be  established  under  the  rural  free  delivery,  on  account  of  the  very 
complete  system  of  good  stone  roads  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
town  of  Moorestown  contains  3,000  inhabitants,  and  that  office  now 
controls,  besides  its  own  local  delivery,  five  rural  routes,  which  are 
traveled  every  day  by  five  carriers.  Each  carrier  covers  an  average 
of  five  square  miles  (a  total  population  of  about  500  each),  or  a  total 
of  2,400  rural  patrons;  they  delivered  25,000  pieces  during  the  month 
of  April  last. 

In  order  to  get  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  farmer  who  was  a 
recipient  of  this  service,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Thos.  J.  Beans,  living  on 
a  rather  isolated  portion  of  one  of  the  routes  fully  three  and  one-half 
miles  from  Moorestown  post-office.  His  reply  was  in  part  as  follows: 
"  Our  Government  has  been  delivering  our  mail  at  Moorestown  since 
1863,  or  nearly  four  miles  from  our  home.  In  going  to  and  from 
market  we  passed  by  the  post-office,  but  usually  it  was  a  nearly  eight 
miles  drive  or  walk  to  reach  our  mail  privileges.  During  all  the 
thirty-eight  years  we  have  sent  a  daily  meteorological  report;  first  to 
the  Sttiithsonian  Institution,  then  to  the  War  Department,  and  since 
to  the  Weather  Bureau;  also  crop  reports  for  Burlington  County  for 
the  Agricultural  Department,  and  often  have  waited  in  the  post-office 
at  night  after  making  out  our  reports  to  secure  prompt  delivery. 
During  torrid  or  summer  periods  we  often  would  not  go  to  the  post- 
office  more  than  twice  a  week,  but  after  our  daughter  adopted  the 
bicycle  habit  we  had  much  more  frequent  mail  privileges. 
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'*  Under  the  rural  free  delivery  the  Government  brings  every  morn- 
ing at  9  A.  M.  to  our  door  the  paper  with  yesterday's  history  of  the 
world  and  other  papers,  and  magazines,  and  letters  and  packages, 
and  takes  away  whatever  we  may  wish  to  send  to  friends  or  of  busi- 
ness interest.  We  buy  our  postal  cards,  stamps,  and  envelopes  of  our 
Government  officials  at  our  home.  Surely  such  a  beneficiary  should 
try  to  be  a  good  citizen  to  such  a  ministering  government!  I  can 
make  this  specific  statement  of  the  contrast  of  the  two  conditions, 
but  I  cannot  adequately  tell  of  our  appreciation  and  gratitude. 

"  Of  the  quality  of  the  current  Government  service  in  rural  free 
delivery,  I  will  give  an  illustration.  In  an  out-of-the-way  home  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  four  miles  from  the  town  of  Huntington,  Pa.,  on 
the  Juniata  River,  about  200  miles  from  Philadelphia,  there  died  at 
8  p.  M.  a  sister  of  my  wife's.  One  of  the  family  wrote  a  letter  and  de- 
livered it  at  the  post-office  at  Huntington;  and  that  letter  was  de.- 
livercd  to  us  by  our  rural  carrier  at  9  A.  m.  on  the  following  morning, 
or  more  than  200  miles  from  an  out-of-the-way  home  in  Pennsylvania 
to  an  out-of-the-way  home  in  New  Jersey  in  about  twelve  hours, 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  was  sleeping. 

"  Another  instance:  I  presented  some  canteloupes  to  a  brother  in 
Doylestown,  Bucks  Co.,  Penn.  He  and  some  appreciative  friends 
sent  for  a  barrel  of  them.  The  postal  card  ordering  was  delivered 
to  the  Doylestown  rural  carrier  in  the  morning,  it  was  delivered  to 
me  at  1.15  p.  m.,  and  at  4.15  P.  m.  we  were  loading  the  wagon  for 
market  and  put  on  the  barrel  of  canteloupes  ordered  at  Doylestown 
that  same  morning." 

An  important  effect  of  this  system  is  the  benefit  it  will  have  upon 
the  country  roads;  as  it  is  recognized  by  all  that  in  order  to  make  the 
service  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
rural  carrier  may  deliver  promptly  and  without  any  possibility  of  de- 
lay on  account  of  weather  conditions.  The  out-of-date  system  of  re- 
pairing the  roads  by  farmers  who  work  out  their  road  tax  by  sending 
their  teams  and  hired  men  to  fix  up  and  patch  the  road  will  not 
answer,  and  the  Government  declines  to  put  in  the  service  where  the 
roads  are  not  passable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  last  year's  report  of  this  service  to  the  Postmaster-General  it 
was  stated  that  eighteen  new  bridges  had  been  built  and  nearly  $40,- 
000  spent  in  road  repairs  to  obtain  the  rural  free  delivery  in  the  states 
of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  this  good  work  has  progressed  in  nearly  every  state  where 
rural  free  delivery  has  obtained  a  foothold.  In  Iowa  the  past  year 
over  100  agreements  have  been  entered  into  between  the  county 
commissioners  and  the  special  agents  of  the  rural  free  delivery  to 
open,  repair,  and  maintain  good  roads. 

Each  rural  carrier  is  obliged  to  report  to  the  Government  on 
the  condition  of  the  roads  over  which  he  passes,  and  as  it  adds  much 
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to  his  comfort  and  efficiency  to  have  these  roads  kept  in  good  order, 
these  reports  are  doubtless  made  with  care  and  accuracy. 

The  questions  which  the  department  asks  are  as  follows: 

First:  What  is  the  condition  of  the  roads  traveled  by  the  rural 
carrier? 

Second:  Were  the  roads  impassable  at  any  time  during  the  past 
winter?    If  so,  for  how  many  days  and  for  what  cause? 

Third:     Have  the  roads  been  properly  repaired  this  year? 

Fourth:  If  any  roads  need  attention  give  name  and  address  of 
road  supervisor  and  other  officials. 

The  department  has  another  blank  which  is  sent  to  these  officials 
on  the  report  made  by  the  rural  carriers,  stating  that  if  these  defects 
are  not  remedied  at  once  the  service  will  be  discontinued.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  good  rural  service  means  good  roads,  and  as  the 
people  insist  upon  the  former  they  must  eventually  obtain  the  latter. 

That  the  evidences  above  enumerated  must  stimulate  correspond- 
ence and  the  intelligence  of  the  people  goes  without  saying,  and  the 
statistics  of  the  post-office  department  show  that  this  increase  at  many 
points  is  almost  beyond  bdief.  Thus,  a  statement  has  just  been  re- 
ceived from  a  post-office  in  Michigan  to  the  effect  that  during  the 
month  of  October  last  Carriers  i  and  2  delivered  28,560  pieces  and 
collected  1,772  pieces  of  mail;  the  same  carriers  during  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  the  year  before  delivered  10,392  pieces  and  col- 
lected 1,131  pieces,  or  an  increase  of  175  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 
pieces  delivered,  and  56  per  cent,  in  the  number  collected. 

It  is  frequently  asked  in  regard  to  the  increased  expense  to  the 
department  of  this  service,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  further  intro- 
duction of  the.  rural  free  delivery  service  will  so  stimulate  corre- 
spondence and  the  use  of  the  mails  that  it  will  in  a  few  years  put  the 
post-office  department  upon  a  self-sustaining  basis.  Thus,  in  Car- 
roll county,  Maryland,  which  has  had  a  satisfactory  rural  free  delivery 
service  in  operation  for  eighteen  months  the  increase  of  revenues 
over  expenditures  has  been  a  fraction  over  10  per  cent,  above  that 
before  they  had  the  rural  free  delivery  service;  and  in  Washington 
county,  Tennessee,  the  revenues  for  the  six  months  just  preceding 
the  establishment  of  the  rural  free  delivery  was  $6,800,  and  for  the 
succeeding  six  months  under  the  new  service  was  $7,312,  or  an  in- 
crease of  over  7  per  cent.;  and  in  thickly  populated  sections  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  the  results  would  show  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  increase. 

The  letter-box  located  at  the  end  of  the  lane  along  the  rural  route 
is  a  standing  invitation  to  the  farmer  to  write  letters.  He  does  not 
hesitate  to  write  because  he  knows  the  letter  will  be  gathered  at  t;fie 
farm  gate  and  the  answer  will  be  delivered  at  the  same  spot  promptly. 

It  may  then  be  reasonably  claimed  that  a  general  extension  of  the 
rural  free  delivery  will  increase  the  postal  revenues  from  year  to  year 
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at  such  a  rate  that  eventually  the  service  will  become  self-sustaining. 
This  is  no  more  than  was  claimed  by  the  friends  of  free  delivery  in 
cities  in  1863,  when  the  introduction  of  that  service  at  that  time  was 
opposed  by  thousands  who  saw  in  it  a  senseless  expenditure  which 
would  entail  upon  the  future  revenues  of  the  service  a  burden  which 
it  was  feared  they  could  not  bear. 

As  yet  the  Government  allows  its  carriers  to  receive  private  com- 
missions for  purchasing  goods  in  the  town  and  delivering  them,  also 
for  delivering  packages  larger  than  can  be  carried  by  mail,  but  this 
privilege  will  probably  be  curtailed  if  it  is  found  that  it  interferes  in 
any  way  with  the  proper  Government  service. 

Another  great  advantage  that  the  seedsman  gets  from  this  rural 
service  is  the  immediate  delivery  of  his  orders  to  his  patrons.  They 
are  not  lying  around  in  some  little  rat-infested  fourth-class  office  for 
days,  but  are  delivered  immediately  on  their  arrival  at  the  door  of  his 
patron. 

With  these  improved  mail  facilities  the  rural  resident  will  soon 
find  that  he  wants  to  change  the  character  of  the  medium  through 
which  he  receives  news  of  the  outside  world.  The  old-fashioned  weekly 
edition  of  the  g^reat  city  paper  is  largely  a  back  number  already.  The 
New  York  Tribune  published  for  years  what  was,  perhaps,  the  best 
weekly  edition  of  a  great  daily  newspaper,  but  it  has  found  that  its 
mission  is  largely  over,  and  instead  of  issuing  the  New  York  Weekly 
Tribune  it  has  come  to  be  simply  an  agricultural  weekly  under  the 
name  of  the  '*  New  York  Tribune  and  Farmer."  The  up-to-date 
farmer  who  has  his  mail  delivered  at  his  door  in  the  morning  wants 
his  daily  copy  of  the  great  city  paper,  and  is  thus  in  close  touch  with 
the  affairs  and  markets  of  the  world.  The  township  and  county 
weeklies  are  wanted  only  for  the  local  news  which  they  contain.  The 
weekly  agricultural  papers  will  have  a  harder  time  to  hold  their  circu- 
lation than  formerly,  a  large  portion  of  their  mission  to  the  farmer 
being  the  quotations  on  market  products;  but  this  he  now  finds  day 
by  day  in  his  daily  paper  and  the  weekly  article  is  a  stale  number  by 
the  time  it  reaches  him.  The  high  quality  rural  monthly  will  still  have 
its  place,  but  the  discriminating  advertiser  will  have  to  take  these 
things  into  consideration  more  closely  in  the  future  than  perhaps  he 
has  done  in  the  past.  If  we  have  to  go  to  the  daily  papers  for  pub- 
licity it  will  be  an  expensive  luxury. 

We  now  come  to  a  thought  on  this  subject  which  I  believe  to  be 
one  of  great  importance  to  us  all.  The  great  improvement  which 
this  new  service  has  brought  us  is  thankfully  received,  but  we  should 
like  it  to  go  a  step  further  and  improve  the  present  system  by  the 
introduction,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  of  a  domestic  parcels  post. 

Every  seedsman  here  knows  the  limitations  and  exasperations  of 
the  present  express  system.  Under  the  rural  free  delivery  parcels 
could  be  delivered  by  mail  direct  to  the  doors  of  people  living  at  con- 
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siderable  distances  from  the  railway  stations.  In  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania there  are  approximately  i,ooo  express  offices  listed  while  there 
are  over  5,000  post-offices.  If  the  people  residing  in  the  5,000  or 
more  post-offices,  where  there  is  no  express  office,  could  get  packages 
delivered  at  their  door  up  to  say  ten  pounds  in  weight,  what  a  saving 
it  would  be  to  them  in  time  and  in  money,  not  to  speak  of  the  annoy- 
ance caused  by  having  goods  come  to  a  railway  station,  perhaps 
several  miles  away^  and  have  to  wait  very  often  for  a  notice  from 
the  express  agent  before  they  know  whether  the  package  is  there 
or  not. 

But  the  question  of  establishing  a  domestic  parcels  post  involves 
many  considerations.  Our  country  is  large,  the  distances  to  some 
post-offices  is  frequently  many  miles  from  the  railway  station.  A  uni- 
form rate  for  packages  over  our  great  extent  of  territory  would,  per- 
haps, be  unjust;  but  an  adjustment  of  rate  according  to  the  distance 
traversed  is  not  an  insurmountable  problem,  and  its  establishment 
would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  every  seedsman  and  a  convenience 
to  every  consumer  in  the  rural  districts. 

It  may  not  be  wise  to  urge  an  immediate  passage  of  a  law  giving 
us  this  relief,  as  the  rural  free  delivery  system  is  yet  in  its  infancy  and 
it  needs  more  time  to  allow  it  to  become  developed  upon  a  broader 
and  a  more  permanent  system.  But  I  believe  the  domestic  parcels 
post  is  something  which  we  should  all  look  forward  to,  and  think 
about,  and  talk  about,  and  agitate,  so  that  when  the  proper  time  comes 
to  take  action  on  the  subject  we  shall  be  more  or  less  familiar  with 
it,  and  then  perhaps  this  Association  can  take  some  steps  to  help 
forward  the  good  work. 

(The  reading  of  Mr.  Stokes'  paper  was  received  with 
applause.) 

The  President  —  Mr.  Stokes  prefaced  his  paper  by  say- 
ing that  while  it  might  be  of  interest  to  the  catalogue  trade, 
•  that  it  was  of  no  practical  or  special  interest  to  others.  I  am 
going  to  take  issue  with  him  on  that.  It  is,  of  course,  of  very 
great  importance  and  direct  interest  to  the  catalogue  trade,  but 
it  is  of  further  interest  to  us  all  in  this  way :  we  are  all  inter- 
ested in  good  roads;  they  are  a  great  thing  to  have  in  this 
country,  and  it  seems  to  me,  in  listening  to  this  paper,  that  it 
puts  the  matter  in  a  new  light,  and  that  rural  free  delivery  is  a 
great  step  towards  good  roads.  Are  there  any  remarks  on  the 
paper,  gentlemen?  If  there  are  not,  I  know  that  it  will  be 
read  and  reread  in  the  printed  report. 

We  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  draft  resolutions  on  the  death  of  Herbert  E.  Clark. 
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The  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Vaughan,  here  read 
his  report,  which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  McCullough,  was  received 
and  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  members  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  convened 
at  Minneapolis,  June  25,  1902,  extend  to  the  sorrowing  family  and 
friends  of  the  late  Herbert  A.  Clark  their  sympathy,  and  here  record 
their  appreciation  of  his  sterling  Christian  character,  his  straight- 
forward, cordial  manner,  his  prompt  and  manly  dealings.  Through 
his  loss  we  miss  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years  the  ever  welcome 
presence  and  wise  counsel  of  Everett  P.  Clark,  and  all  reach  to  him 
and  his  family  the  hand  of  friendship  today.  We  hope  their  hearts 
may  be  upheld  and  consoled  in  this  deep  trouble. 

J.   C.   VAUGHAN, 
WATSON    S.    WOODRUFF, 
W.    ATLEE    BURPEE, 

Committee. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  we  now  have  a  paper  en- 
titled "  A  Fair  Contract,  Guarding  the  Interests  of  Both 
Dealers  and  Growers,"  by  Mr.  Albert  McCullough. 

Mr.  McCullough  —  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  see 
that  you  have  announced  a  paper,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  does 
not  exist.  I  have  no  paper.  I  have  prepared  no  paper,  but 
the  subject  of  a  fair  contract,  as  your  President  has  announced, 
is  one  of  very  great  interest,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed 
that  seedsmen  would  attempt  to  enter  into  a  contract  at  all 
knowing  it  was  not  fair.  I  can't  for  a  moment  suppose  such  a 
thing.  But  it  is  my  understanding  of  this  subject  that  it  was 
to  be  treated  or  discussed  here  today  only  on  the  lines  of  con- 
tracts between  the  dealers  and  the  contract  growers,  and  not 
to  extend  beyond  that,  that  is,  between  the  contract  growers 
and  the  farmers,  which  is  an  entirely  different  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  a  contract  must  have  a  basis  to  start 
from,  and  that  is,  confidence.  The  actual  contract  is  merely 
the  coming  together  of  two  minds.  That  is  the  legal  con- 
struction of  a  contract,  but  where  our  difficulties  arise  is  in 
the  recording  of  the  contract;  and  I  take  it  that  we  make  a 
serious  mistake  by  rushing  off  to  some  lawyer  and  asking  him 
to  draw  up  for  us  a  legal  document,  a  legal  contract,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  reduce  the  contract  that  we  have  entered  into 
to  writing,  and  put  it  into  a  legal  form.  And  if  we  were  to 
go  to  our  lawyer  wh^  was  a  personal  friend  of  ours,  if  any 
12 
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two  of  us  who  had  entered  into  some  agreement  were  to  go 
to  a  lawyer  and  say,  '*  Mr.  So  and  So,  we  want  you  to  put  this 
into  legal  form,*'  if  he  was  to  give  us  the  proper  advice,  I  think 
that  he  would  merely  say :  "  Gentlemen,  you  have  confidence 
in  each  other ;  go  away  to  your  own  office  and  reduce  that  to 
writing  and  put  it  in  your  own  words,  just  exactly  as  you  have 
agreed,  leaving  out  all  preliminaries  and  all  technical  points, 
and  whereases  and  so  forth,  such  as  we  lawyers  would  use, 
and  then  you  have  a  contract  that  will  hold,  and  it  will  be  a 
fair  contract."  That,  gentlemen,  is  what  we  w^ant  in  our  busi- 
ness. We  want  to  do  away  with  the  technical  points,  and  the 
technical  language,  and  the  whereases  and  all  that  business, 
and  we  want  to  do  away  with  a  long  printed  form,  possibly 
covering  a  sheet  of  finely  printed  provisions.  I  daresay  that 
not  one  out  of  a  half-dozen  gentlemen  here  would  ever  take 
the  trouble  to  read  over  that  form.  You  enter  into  a  contract 
with  your  grower;  he  comes  to  your  office,  you  make  your 
order,  and  he  accepts  it.  He  goes  to  work  and  records  it  in 
legal,  or  technical,  or  any  other  form  that  you  might  call  it, 
and  asks  you  to  sign  it,  and  you  sign  it  without  reading  it. 
That  is  not  the  contract  that  you  entered  into,  gentlemen.  It 
is  his  way  of  recording  it,  and  possibly  it  is  gotten  up  for  him 
or  for  his  side  more  than  for  yours.  But  in  doing  so  he  has 
used  expressions  and  terms  that  have  been  put  in  there  that 
lead  to  more  trouble  than  anything  else,  and  I  take  it  that  if 
you  would  put  that  order  down  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  with 
as  few  words  as  possible,  you  have  the  best  contract  that  it  is 
possible  to  enter  into.  Only  a  few .  days  ago,  I  think  this 
month,  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League  have  prepared  a 
contract  and  sent  it  out;  it  was  one  that  was  adopted  rather 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  League,  and  to  that  contract 
there  are  some  very  serious  objections.  I  personally  would 
seriously  object  to  one  or  two  items  they  have.  I  have  a  copy 
of  it  here.  It  starts  ofY  in  the  usual  legal  manner,  and  wit- 
nesseth  this,  that,  and  the  other  in  regard  to  the  parties  of  the 
first  and  second  part,  but  what  I  want  to  get  at  is  the  pro- 
vision as  to  the  grower.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  grower's 
interest  must  be  protected  the  same  as  ours.  I  thought  of 
writing  a  paper,  and  I  gncss  I  got  about  four  or  five  lines 
written,  and  I  found  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  forget  my  own 
position,  and  I  tore  the  paper  up  and  threw  it  away.     I  could 
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not  possibly  look  at  that  paper  and  see  the  grower's  position 
at  all.  It  was  all  egotism,  and  I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could 
do  was  to  keep  away  from  the  paper,  and  I  did. 

This  contract  form  that  I  speak  of  reads :  **  The  party  of 

the  first  part  shall  agree,  during  the  season  of , 

except  in  case  of  loss  of  seed  stock  by  fire  or  otherwise,  to 
plant,  or  cause  to  be  planted,  sufficient  seed  to  produce,  under 
normal  conditions,  sufficient  quantities  of  seed  to  fill  this  and 
similar  contracts  made  by  him.  If  by  reason  of  partial  failure 
of  crops,  or  if  for  any  other  reason  the  party  of  the  first  part 
shall  be  unable  to  ship  the  full  quantities  specified  in  this  and 
similar  contracts,  the  party  of  the  first  part  shall  be  obliged 
to  ship  to  the  party  of  the  second  part  only  his  pro  rata 
share,"  etc.  Now,  gentlemen,  what  I  object  to  is  that  "  if  for 
any  other  reason."  If  that  grower  has  a  sin,  or  many  sins, 
that  will  cover  a  multitude  of  them,  and  is  a  very  objectionable 
feature.  If  he  enters  into  a  contract  he  enters  into  it  in  good 
faith,  or  should,  and  before  he  makes  a  contract  he  should  see 
to  it  that  he  has  the  seed  stock,  and  if  he  has  not  it  is  his  abso- 
lute duty  to  go  out  and  procure  that  seed  stock  regardless  of  ex- 
pense, and  if  you  put  in  there,  "  except  the  seed  stock  be  lost 
by  fire  or  otherwise,  or  if  for  any  other  reason,*'  he  might  say : 
"  It  will  cost  too  much  money ;  I  will  lose  money  on  my  con- 
tract, and  therefore  I  will  just  sit  down  and  take  advantage  of 
that  little  clause,  and  we  will  let  it  go."  I  don't  say  that  he 
will  do  that,  but  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  it.  He  has  a 
right  to  put  his  construction  on  that  provision  just  the  same 
as  you  have,  and  I  seriously  object  to  it.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  what  the  grower  takes  very  great  chances  as  to  fire,  and 
loss  of  his  seed  crop,  and  all  that,  but  does  he  take  any  more 
chances  or  has  he  any  more  interest  in  that  than  the  dealer 
has?  Not  a  bit.  He  has  an  opportunity  of  insuring  his 
goods,  and  if  it  be  lost  by  fire  he  proves  his  claim  and  presents 
it  to  the  insurance  company  and  gets  his  money.  The  poor 
dealer  has  no  recourse  whatever.  He  has  to  go  out  on  the 
market  and  supply  his  wants  the  best  he  can,  regardless  of  ex- 
pense or  anything  else,  and  foot  the  bills  himself.  There  is 
quite  a  lapse  of  time  between  harvesting  and  the  delivery  of 
these  crops.  That  is  a  very  serious  time.  The  grower  is  to 
look  after  his  own  interests  only.  For  example,  when  these 
goods  go  into  the  warehouse  he  might  say :  *'  I  have  them 
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sold  at  $2  a  bushel,  or  50  cents  a  pound,  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  therefore  that  is  the  only  interest  I  have.  I  will  insure 
for  the  $2,  or  the  50  cents,  and  in  case  of  loss  by  fire  I  have 
my  money  and  I  have  no  further  trouble.''  The  dealer's  inter- 
ests are  entirely  forgotten.  I  take  it,  gentlemen,  that  the 
dealer  has  as  much  interest  in  that  stock  from  harvest  to  the 
time  of  delivery  as  the  grower,  and  his  interest  should  be 
guarded.  If  you  make  a  contract  with  your  grower  request- 
ing him,  and  see  to  it  that  he  does,  when  these  goods  go  into 
the  warehouse,  insure  them  for  a  sufficient  sum  to  cover  your 
loss  also,  then  you  are  protected.  Your  loss  is  greater  than 
his  loss.  He  is  wholly  protected,  his  profits  and  everything 
else.  Of  course,  he  collects  exactly  what  he  has  the  goods 
sold  for,  and  if  it  was  sweet  corn,  or  peas  at  so  much  a  bushel 
he  collects  it.  The  dealer  is  notified :  **  My  warehouse  burned 
up,  and  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  I  can't  give  you  a  pound, 
not  a  bushel;  but  I  was  insured  for  my  loss,  it  was  covered, 
it  is  not  severe,  and  I  will  be  able  to  rebuild  and  enter  the  field 
again  and  grow  for  you  next  year."  That  is  very  little  satis- 
faction to  the  dealer.  While  he  has  bought  these  goods  for 
a  dollar  or  two  dollars,  he  goes  out  onto  the  market  and  is 
compelled  to  pay  $1.50  or  $2.50  or  $3.00  for  sufficient  stock  to 
fill  the  orders  that  he  has  already  taken  against  the  delivery 
of  this  crop. 

Gentlemen,  a  fair  contract  would  be  for  the  grower  to  look 
after  the  interest  of  the  dealer  from  the  time  the  contract  is 
entered  into,  or  the  order  was  taken,  until  the  time  of  the  de- 
livery of  the  goods.  The  grower's  responsibility  does  not 
cease,  and  he  has  no  right  to  neglect  any  interest  of  thfe  dealer 
until  the  time  of  delivery.  When  he  does,  in  the  matter  of  in- 
surance.  he  is  neglecting  the  dealer's  interest.  It  may  cost 
him  a  little  more  for  premium,  but  if  he  has  not  put  on  suffi- 
cient margin  on  the  price  for  carrying,  he  should  add  it  at  the 
time  of  booking  the  order. 

A  day  or  two  ago  while  in  Chicago  I  was  showm  a  form  of 
contract  by  one  of  the  dealers  that  he  has  adopted.  They  had 
waived  all  the  preliminaries  and  whereases,  and  it  seemed  to 
cover  the  ground  quite  nicely;  but  previous  to  that  I  had 
written  out  a  little  form  that  struck  me  would  verv  nearlv 
cover  the  ground  between  the  class  of  dealers  and  growers 
such  as  we  are,  and  the  only  ones  that  we  arc  interested  in  at 
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this  time,  and  I  put  it  merely  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  yet  it 
is  not  one  that  we  have  adopted  ourselves,  or  that  we  have 
ever  been  accustomed  to  using,  for  we  have  never  gone  into 
quite  so  much  detail/  The  usual  form  in  writing  a  letter  to 
our  grower  and  placing  the  order  would  be  "  under  the  usual 
conditions."  Of  course,  "  usual  conditions  "  leaves  the  ques- 
tion open,  and  therefore  to  cover  that  t  have  written  the  fol- 
lowing, which  with  your  permission  I  will  read : 

"  Gentlemen :  —  Please  book  our  order  for  the  following 
seeds  to  be  grown  the  coming  season,  delivered  F.  O.  B.  your 
track  at  prices  affixed,  shipment  to  be  made  as  soon  as  the 
stock  is  in  proper  condition  for  shipment.  It  is  understood 
that  you  will  plant  sufficient  stock  seed  to  execute  this  and 
similar  orders  in  full,  under  ordinary  or  normal  conditions, 
and  if  by  reason  of  failure  or  partial  failure  of  crops  you  are 
unable  to  execute  same  in  full,  we  agree  to  accept  our  pro 
rata  share  of  the  crop,  you  first  to  retain  sufficient  seed  stock 
from  the  crop  for  another  season,  not  exceeding  the  amount 
planted." 

Then  would  follow  the  terms  and  insurance,  and  my  sug- 
gestion would  be,  under  the  head  of  insurance,  to  ada :  "  The 
goods  while  in  warehouse  to  be  insured  at  full  market  value  at 
the  expense  of  the  grower."  Such  a  form,  I  am  certain,  would 
hold,  and  I  am  also  certain  that  the  simpler  the  form  the  better, 
and  I  would  risk  placing  an  order  on  a  few  words  like  this 
much  quicker  than  on  the  form  as  adopted  by  the  directors 
of  the  League,  which  I  presume  was  drawn  up  by  a  lawyer. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  looking  around  at  the  different 
forms  used  by  the  growers,  —  some  of  them  have,  I  believe, 
waived  any  particular  form.  ^  "  You  can  write  it  up  to  suit 
yourself,  as  long  as  we  get  the  or^ler,*'  and  there  is  no  under- 
standing. That  is  all  we  want,  the  growers  say.  "  You  have 
confidence  in  me  and  I  have  confidence  in  you,  and  we  will 
do  business  together  and  have  no  trouble."  But  the  others 
have  printed  forms  that  I  think  should  be  relegated  to  the 
dark  ages,  and  one  in  particular :  "  We  agree  to  deliver  these 
goods  F.  O.  B."  such  and  such  a  station,  "  or  any  other  station 
in  the  United  States."  I  think  there  is  many  a  man  sitting 
here  before  me  now  who  has  accepted  or  placed  orders  on 
just  such  a  contract  as  that.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  realized 
what  it  was,  but  after  he  runs  up  against  it  once  or  twice  he 
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will  begin  to  look  out  closer.  I  have  run  up  against  it.  That 
is  an  unfair  advantage,  and  why?  When  I  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  Mr.  Stokes  of  Philadelphia  to  grow  for  me  certain 
stocks,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are- to  be  grown  tributary 
to  the  section  in  which  he  lives.  I  have  a  right  to  take  that 
for  granted,  unless  there  is  something  else  specified ;  at  the 
same  time  I  enter  into  another  contract  with  a  man  out  in  Cali- 
fornia, another  party  in  New  York,  and  at  various  points,  for 
the  same  goods ;  I  do  this  because  I  don't  wish  to  risk  all  my 
eggs  in  one  basket.  The  crop  is  harvested,  and  it  is  found  to 
be  a  total  failure,  or  a  partial  failure  in  certain  sections.  I 
look  around  a  while;  this  grower  has  reported  and  I  get  very 
little  there,  very  little  satisfaction ;  I  will  fall  back  on  my  con- 
tract with  Mr.  Stokes ;  I  certainly  will  get  enough  there  to  help 
me  out,  and  his  reply  is :  "  Why,  the  crop  is  a  total  failure  in 
California  and  I  can't  deliver  you  anything."  Gentlemen,  that 
is  an  unfair  contract,  and  no  such  privilege  should  be  allowed, 
ai^  it  is  very  doubtful  indeed  whether  any  one  would  allow 
such  a  privilege  knowingly.  Therefore  I  say  that  it  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  you  go  into  the  minutia  of  these  printed 
forms  that  are  placed  before  you  for  signature  when  you  g^ve 
your  order.  That  is  not  your  understanding.  Your  under- 
standing is  what  was  mutually  understood  between  you,  what 
you  expect  when  you  place  the  order;  you  think  you  are 
going  to  get  that,  but  the  printed  form  is  pulled  on  you  and 
you  find  it  otherwise.  You  want  to  avoid  that,  and  you  can 
avoid  it  by  reducing  the  language  of  the  form  that  is  used 
to  the  minimum. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  would  make  and  that  is 
this :  The  difference  between  the  grower  and  the  dealer,  and 
between  the  contract  grower  and  the  farmers,  the  same  does 
not  obtain.  The  grower  when  he  enters  into  a  contract  with 
his  farmer  furnishes  the  seed  stock ;  he  owns  the  stock  and 
takes  the  entire  crop.  Of  necessity  he  must  insist  upon  hav- 
ing the  farmer  deliver  every  bit  of  that  crop  to  him,  whether 
it  is  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  and  he  is  the  one  that  places  it 
into  merchantable  condition,  and  it  is  also  his  duty  and  his 
interest,  not  only  to  himself  but  to  his  customer,  to  see  to  it 
that  the  pickings  and  screenings  and  all  that  are  properly 
taken  care  of  and  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  farmer's  hands 
to  be  overhauled  and  possibly  planted  and  brought  out  in 
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the  market  for  the  same  variety  in  a  few  years.  It  is  his  duty 
to  look  after  that.  We  all  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  he  is 
thoroughly  competent  to  attend  to  that  part  of  it,  and  that  is 
where  confidence  between  the  dealer  and  the  grower  also 
comes  into  play.  The  dealer  has  confidence  in  the  grower 
looking  after  these  points  and  making  contracts  that  will  cover 
them.     [Applause.] 

The  President  —  You  have  heard  the  paper  read  by  Mr. 
McCullough;  are  there  any  remarks?  The  subject  is  open 
for  discussion. 

Mr.  Stokes  —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  very  full  sympathy 
with  Mr.  McCullough's  views,  but  I  think  in  regard  to  the 
matter  of  insurance,  if  he  attempted  to  collect  from  the  insur- 
ance company  more  than  the  grower  was  charging  him  for 
the  goods  he  would  be  up  against  it  pretty  strong.  They 
would  require  him  to  produce  the  invoices,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  more  could  be  collected,  any  larger  insurance, 
than  the  grower  would  charge  Mr.  McCullough  for  his 
product. 

Mr.  McCullough  —  I  think  Mr.  Stokes  is  entirely  wrong 
on  that  subject.  You  can  insure  your  goods  for  the  actual 
value,  and  you  can  collect  the  market  value  of  them,  or  ask 
the  insurance  company  to  produce  the  goods,  to  replace  them. 
You  can  ask  them  to  replace  them  or  insure  them  for  their 
actual  value,  and  you  can  always  insure  goods  at  ten  per  cent, 
premium  above  cost.  There  is  a  ten  per  cent,  margin.  For 
instance,  a  dealer  in  a  shipment  of  goods  for  export,  it  is  a  cus- 
tom, not  only  with  the  merchants  but  insurance  companies  and 
all,  to  add  ten  per  cent,  on  to  the  invoice  and  insure  for  that 
amount,  and  they  will  pay  you  that  amount.  You  enter  into 
your  contract  with  your  grower,  and  it  is  on  a  basis  of  100  per 
cent. ;  there  is  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  crop  that  goes  into  the 
warehouse ;  you  know,  and  we  all  know,  that  the  value  of  the 
50  per  cent,  is  far  greater  than  it  would  be  if  it  was  a  full  crop, 
and  you  have  a  right  to  insure  at  its  value,  not  at  its  cost. 
The  insurance  companies  cannot  settle  with  you  or  ask  you  to 
settle  with  them  at  the  cost  of  the  goods  when  there  has  been 
an  appreciation  of  value  in  the  market.  You  purchase  today 
and  hold  for  next  September  trade,  and  burn  out  in  August; 
the  market  has  advanced;  your  goods  have  cost  you 
more  to  carry  them,  and  you  can  charge  that  up  and  collect 
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from  the  insurance  company,  that  is,  if  you  are  fully  covered, 
for  the  actual  value  of  the  goods  the  day  they  were  lost,  and 
not  what  they  cost.  I  have  settled  a  great  many  insurance 
losses,  and  have  always  settled  them  and  figured  them  on  that 
basis.  If  the  goods  are  worth  less  money  than  they  cost,  you 
don't  suppose  for  a  moment  that  they  would  pay  you  any 
more  than  what  they  are  worth.     The  cost  cuts  no  figure  in  it. 

Mr.  Leonard  —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  little  surprised  at 
the  suggestion  that  the  grower  should  insure  the  goods  for  the 
market  value.  The  past  season  the  market  value  of  Alaska 
peas  was  $5  a  bushel;  the  grower  only  got  on  his  contracts 
from  $1.90  to  $2.00  for  them;  but  he  asks  the  grower  to  in- 
sure ihem  for  $5.  How  can  he  expect  that  the  grower  is 
going  to  put  up  the  additional  insurance  money  on  the  market 
value  of  that  stock  when  he  don't  get  it  ?  The  other  man  gets 
it.  It  don't  seem  to  me  that  that  is  a  fair  contract.  He  is 
asking  the  grower  to  pay  the  money  for  the  additional  insur- 
ance when  he  gets  no  benefit  of  it ;  and  when  it  comes  down  to 
the  question  of  insurance,  and  what  he  mentions  there  as  to 
"  any  other  cause  than  fire,"  I  suppose  there  is  no  man  that 
has  had  the  trouble  that  I  have  had  on  that  clause.  Every- 
body said  that  T  had  insurance,  and  that  I  should  produce  the 
goods ;  that  the  goods  were  in  my  house  in  the  process  of 
being  milled  and  prepared  for  delivery ;  they  said  that  the 
harvest  had  been  completed  and  that  the  goods  were  there 
and  that  I  should  deliver  them. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  market  value  of  seeds,  when  I  had 
40,000  bushels  of  onion  sets  sold  for  delivery,  and  the  market 
value  of  them  at  that  time  was  $1.25,  after  my  fire  occurred 
onion  sets  were  worth  $1.50  to  $1.75  and  $2.00.  Every  dealer 
in  the  country  jumped  in  and  bought  sets  wherever  he  could. 
I  suppose  I  had  a  hundred  law  suits  threatened  me  because  I 
could  not  deliver  the  goods  that  were  burned  up.  The  de- 
struction of  that  40,000  bushels  of  sets  advanced  the  market 
immediately,  and  the  only  thing  that  I  could  possibly  do,  after 
I  found  out  the  situation,  and  found  that  the  merchants  had 
bought  sets  everywhere  to  cover  and  speculate  on  on  account 
of  my  loss,  I  simply  notified  the  people  that  I  had  sold  sets 
to  that  I  was  going  to  deliver.  Immediately  the  market 
dropped  right  back  again,  and  I  was  able  to  buy  the  sets  that 
these  people  had  bought  on  speculation ;  I  bought  them  right 
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back  and  they  lost  a  good  deal  on  them.  But  when  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullough  asks  to  have  the  goods  insured  at  their  market  value, 
I  don't  think  that  it  is  a  fair  contract. 

Mr.  Br.asl.an  —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  there  is  any 
particular  objection  to  paying  insurance,  if  the  jobber  wants 
to.  We  can  add  the  cost  of  insurance  to  the  invoice.  Insur- 
ance is  entirely  a  different  subject  from  the  growing  of  our 
goods.  If  they  want  it  as  a  matter  of  safety,  if  they  want  their 
goods  insured,  I  don't  think  any  grower  would  object ;  but 
he  would  add  the  cost  of  insurance  to  the  invoice. 

I  have  in  California  today  a  competitor,  and  a  very  re- 
sponsible one,  Mr.  Morse :  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
a  certain  number  of  acres  of  onions  ;  he  planted  the  onions  and 
took  every  possible  care  of  them,  and  the  land  upon  which  he 
had  those  onions  planted,  the  levee  broke,  and  covered  that 
certain  tract  of  onions  with  water.  Now,  Mr.  Morse  should 
not  be  held  responsible  for  an  accident  of  that  sort,  and  there 
are  many  accidents  of  diflFerent  kinds  that  the  grower  meels 
with.  I  think  it  is  the  sentiment  of  every  grower  here  that 
he  is  willing  to  do  everything  that  is  right  and  reasonable  and 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  jobbers;  but  as  to  the 
matter  of  insuring  the  goods  at  cost,  I  would  feel,  as  any 
grower  here  probably  would,  that  I  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
interests  of  the  customer  protected  by  insuring  the  goods, 
but  the  cost  of  insurance  should  be  charged  to  tjie  jobber. 

Mr.  McCullough  —  Mr.  President,  the  suggestion  I 
made  as  to  insurance  was  that  if  the  grower  hadn't  sufficient 
margin,  that  he  add  that  to  it;  but  that  there  was  more  than 
one  interest  in  those  goods  between  the  time  of  harvest  and 
the  time  of  delivery;  that  the  merchant  had  an  interest  in 
there,  and  it  was  an  insurable  interest.  Now,  I  listened  with 
considerable  interest  to  Mr.  Leonard's  remarks  as  to  insur- 
ance. I  had  a  little  case  of  insurance,  too,  this  past  year  with 
a  grower.  I  can't  give  the  exact  figures,  but  close  enough. 
I  was  notified  that  jthe  warehouse  had  burned  up  and  that  it 
had  stock  in  it.  I  was  not  notified  for  some  little  time  after- 
wards, and  that  it  was  a  total  loss ;  but  the  grower  took  pity 
on  me  and  would  give  me  a  certain  percentage  of  the  value  of 
those  goods  rather  than  to  have  a  total  loss  for  me ;  but  upon 
investigation  I  found  that  the  goods  had  been  put  into  the 
insurance  company,  not  at  what  they  were  to  be  invoiced  to 
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me  at,  but  the  actual  market  value,  and  that  the  insurance 
company  had  paid  for  them  at  the  actual  market  value,  and  I 
was  going  to  get  about  half  of  what  I  had  paid  for  them.  I 
had  already  paid  for  them. 

Mr.  Coryell —  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  make  a  re- 
mark in  regard  to  this  insurance  question.  I  can't  see  what 
claim  the  dealer  could  hold  against  us  as  damages  before  the 
goods  came  into  our  possession  at  all  in  the  storehouse.  I 
can  quite  understand  that  if  I  have  a  contract  with  any  seeds- 
man, if  he  desires,  that  I  should  insure  those  goods  for  his 
benefit  at  a  certain  amount  over  and  above  the  price  that  he 
pays  me  for  the  goods.  Nothing  further;  any  further  insur- 
ance outside  of  that  is  going  to  my  benefit,  and  if  I  insure 
the  goods  at  his  request  he  certainly  is  liable  to  pay  that 
amount  of  insurance.  I  can't  see  it  in  any  other  light.  I 
would  not  like  to  take  a  contract  under  any  other  conditions 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  any  goods  for  his  profits. 

Mr.  Emerson  —  Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  this  subject 
that  has  been  brought  up,  I  feel  personally  gratified,  for  the 
reason  that  it  brings  to  the  mind  of  the  people  here,  the 
growers  on  the  one  side  and  merchants  on  the  other,  the  fact 
that  while  our  interests  in  some  respects  are  entirely  alike,  in 
other  respects  they  are  very  different,  and  here  is  a  good  place 
to  talk  about  it  and  have  an  understanding. 

Now,  in  relation  to  insurance  on  stocks,  in  our  state  we 
have  a  state  board  of  insurance,  and  that  state  board  regulates 
to  a  certain  extent  the  value.  That  is,  we  can  insure  anything 
at  five  times  the  value,  if  we  wish  to  pay  the  premium,  but  the 
companies  are  obliged  by  law  to  settle  on  the  basis  of  80  per 
cent,  of  the  valuation.  I  think  perhaps  other  states  have 
something  of  the  same  kind  in  the  way  of- rules,  so  that  you 
are  all  at  sea  when  you  undertake  to  settle  in  advance  the  exact 
valuation.  Yet  as  a  grower,  I  would  be  wilHng  at  any  time 
to  insure  the  crop  for  a  customer  at  his  request  at  any  valua- 
tion that  he  would  set  upon  it;  but  he  could  not  collect  but 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  insurance.  I  think  perhaps  other  states 
have  the  same  rule. 

Now,  Mr.  McCuUough  has  suggested  that  the  poor  dealer 
has  no  remedy  for  the  loss  of  the  crop,  that  he  is  the  sufferer. 
He  ignores  the  suffering  of  the  poor  grower.  He  don't  say 
anything  about  that.     As  I  look  at  it,  the  dealer  has  the  open 
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field  in  which  to  replace  his  stock  that  is  lost  in  the  hands  of 
the  grower.  He  seems  to  think  that  because  he  has  men  on 
the  road  selling  his  crop  that  he  should  be  entitled  to  addi- 
tional sympathy  because  he  has  got  to  go  and  replace  the  loss. 
It  strikes  me  that  the  point  to  reach  for  safety  in  that  respect 
is  to  wait  until  he  gets  his  crop  in  hand  before  he  tries  to 
sell  it.  so  that  he  knows  what  he  is  doing,  as  it  is  banking 
upon  a  prospect  that  there  is  nothing  sure  about,  nothing 
positive.  And  it  does  not  look  like  really  good  business  in 
the  kind  of  business  we  are  engaged  in.  A  manufacturer  who 
buys  stock  for  his  store  a  few  years  in  advance  is  a  different 
thing:  but  where  we  are  dependent,  as  we  are  from  day  to  day, 
upon  the  contingencies  that  govern,  we  certainly  ought  not 
to  be  condemned,  but  on  the  other  hand  we  should  receive  the 
largest  percentage  of  sympathy  that  could  be  extended.  We 
have  a  local  field.  Our  efforts  are  lost,  and  our  expenses,  and 
we  do  not  get  anything  for  it.  We  have  no  field  to  go  to  to 
replace  our  stock. 

It  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  a  grand  good  idea  if  we 
could  have  a  uniform  grower's  contract ;  one  that  would  apply 
to  the  different  classes  of  stocks ;  those  that  are  annuals,  and 
those  -that  require  a  year  or  more  to  produce.  I  think  it 
should  be  condensed  and  simplified,  and  I  would  suggest  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  take  the  matter 
in  hand,  and  correspond  or  confer  with  the  different  branches 
of  the  trade,  and  if  possible  mak€  a  contract  that  would  cover 
all  those  points.  We  had  the  same  idea  before  us  in  relation 
to  a  disclaimer,  and  that  appeared  to  be  a  good  thing,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  just  as  vital  as  that ;  and  I  know  for 
one  that  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  contract  that  other 
growers  would,  but  I  don't  want  to  have  a  contract  thrust 
upon  me  that  is  all  one  sided,  a  jug-handled  contract.  I  would 
be  perfectly  fair,  and  meet  the  merchant  half  way,  but  if  I  am 
near  a  flouring  mill  and  it  bursts  on  account  of  too  much  dust, 
or  for  any  other  reason,  I  don't  want  to  be  held  responsible 
for  the  seed  that  I  have  in  my  building  that  I  have  undertaken 
to  take  care  of  in  the  best  way  that  I  know.  That,  and  all 
those  contingencies,  should  be  taken  into  consideration :  they 
should  be  considered ;  and  I  will,  if  it  is  in  order,  make  a  mo- 
tion that  a  committee  of  three,  or  such  number  as  the  chair 
may  deem  best,  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the 
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subject  of  prior  contracts  and  equitable  contracts  between  the 
grower  and  the  dealer,  and  have  it  adopted  by  the  American 
Seed  Trade  Association.  Of  course,  no  one  grower  can  be 
forced  to  accept  it  if  he  does  not  wish  to,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  generally  accepted,  if  it  was  found  that  it  was  working  all 
right. 

Mr.  Corvell  seconded  the  motion  of  Mr.  Emerson. 

w 

The  President  —  Would  it  be  better  to  have  a  committee 
of  three  growers  and  three  jobbers  or  two  growers  and  two 
jobbers,  so  that  they  could  sit  down  and  discuss  the  matter? 

Mr.  Emerson  —  I  simply  made  the  motion  so  as  to  get  it 
before  the  meeting.  It  is  immaterial  to  me  whether  it  is  fives 
or  six. 

The  President  —  It  seems  to  me,  after  this  debate  and 
presentation  of  the  subject  that  we  have  had  here,  it  should  be 
followed  up  and  crystallized  by  a  committee,  that  that  com- 
mittee could  formulate  some  contract  that  would  be  equitable 
and  fair;  that  is,  a  contract  in  which  the  jobber  has  no  ad- 
vantage over  the  grower  nor  the  grower  over  the  jobber. 

Mr.  Bolgiano  —  Mr.  President,  before  that  motion  is  put 
I  wish  to  be  heard.  In  our  business  with  growers  we  have 
always  written  up  plain,  simple  contracts,  and  in  almost  every 
case  have  refused  to  sign  these  long  drawn  out  affairs,  be- 
cause in  nearly  every  case  that  wc  did,  which  were  very  few, 
we  found  that  they  led  to  complications  and  trouble.  Our 
mode  of  drawing  up  a  contract  has  been  about  as  follows: 
**  We  desire  you  to  grow  for  us  during  the  crop  season  of  1902, 
from  choice  hand-picked  stock,  the  following  items,"  and  then 
give  the  items :  and,  as  Mr.  McCtillough  has  said,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion to  a  large  extent  of  honor;  and  on  that  simple  contract 
we  have  had  little,  1  might  say  no  difficulty  with  the  growers 
with  whom  we  have  made  such  contracts. 

Now,  with  regard  to  insurance,  I  conscientiously  believe 
that  the  very  moment  that  the  grower  accepts  that  contract 
from  mc,  he  is  in  duty  bound  to  protect  me  until  the  goods 
are  delivered  to  the  railroads  when  the  crop  is  matured.  It  is 
a  trust  obligation  which  he  has  undertaken.  In  the  first  place 
he  is  supposed  to  have  the  seed  stock  to  protect  mc.  In  the 
second  place  he  is  supposed  to  plant  out  sufficient  to  protect 
me.  In  the  third  place  he  is  supix)sed  to  put  it  into  reliable 
hands.     In  the  fourth  place  he  is  supposed  to  see  that  that 
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stock  is  properly  grown  and  kept  up,  and  in  the  fifth  place  he 
ought  to  see  that  the  value  of  the  stock  is  protected  until  ship- 
ment is  made. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Emerson  was  put  and  carried. 

The  President  —  We  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
and  telegrams  of  regret. 

(Several  letters  and  telegrams  of  regret  were  here  read.) 

The  President  —  We  will  now  hear  Mr.  Vaughan  on 
"  The  Dollar  and  the  Test."  We  are  most  of  us  accustomed 
to  Mr.  Vaughan 's  phrases.  They  always  mean  something, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  something  good  to  say  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Vaughan  —  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  when  the 
Executive  Committee  met  last  winter  at  Chicago,  in  a  weak 
moment  I  consented  to  talk  wath  them,  and  having  in  mind 
some  little  matter  that  had  been  brought  before  us  in  regard 
to  the  percentage  of  germination  in  stock,  I  made  a  remark  or 
two  about  it.  The  President  immediately  took  it  up  and  sug- 
gested that  in  the  program  something  in  the  matter  of  con- 
tracts be  taken  up,  and  that  I  take  some  part  of  that.  He  hav- 
ing put  me  down  for  it,  I  have  made  just  a  very  few  brief  notes 
on  the  subject. 

THE     DOLLAR    AND    THE    TEST. 

By  J.  C.  Vaughan. 

How  many  live  seeds  in  every  lOO  should  the  grower  deliver  to 
be  entitled  to  receive  lOO  cents  on  the  dollar  of  his  contract  price? 

This  question  is  asked,  assuming  that  the  larger  and  fundamental 
questions  of  purity  and  quality  of  the  stocks  are  covered  and  the 
vitality  only  is  the  issue  under  consideration. 

It  seems  strange  that  custom  has  not  fixed,  nor  a  trade  organiza- 
tion like  ours  settled,  in  any  definite  way  what  leading  kinds  of  seed 
should  test.  The  only  attempt  at  a  standard  has  been  that  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  this  has  so  recently 
been  changed  that  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  experimental.  It  seems 
a  reasonable  proposition  that  the  buyer  who  engages  to  take  a  certain 
quantity  of  seed  and  pay  a  certain  definite  price  therefor  when  the 
crop  is  ready,  should  be  entitled  to  as  high  a  percentage  of  growth 
as  the  season  may  produce,  and  should  not  be  tendered  a  lower  test 
than  that  of  an  average  crop.  The  grower  is  the  man  who  undertakes 
the  crop  and  would  seem  to  be  the  one  who  should  take  the  risk.  If 
his  onion  seed  blast  so  that  50  out  of  every  100  seed  harvested  have 
no  vitality,  how  can  he  expect  to  deliver  a  one-half  crop  for  full  price? 
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To  do  so  puts  the  risk  of  crop  production  on  the  buyer  —  a  manifest 
injustice.  The  grower  in  making  his  price  has,  or  should  have,  calcu- 
lated on  his  ability  to  produce  a  good  average  crop  of  fair  test  for  a 
certain  price,  and  be  willing,  if  the  season  proves  unfavorable,  to  take 
his  loss,  knowing  that  if  the  season  proves  a  good  one,  he  profits 
accordingly. 

An  offer  to  deliver  a  crop  of  seed  containing  only  57  live  seeds  in 
every  100,  invoicing  the  same  at  full  price,  is  literally  delivering  57 
cents'  worth  of  live  seeds  where  the  grower  contracted  to  deliver  100 
cents'  worth,  or,  say  90  cents'  worth,  an  evident  injustice  to  the  buyer 
of  30  cents'  worth  of  seeds  on  every  dollar.  This  is  forcing  the 
grower's  risk  on  the  buyer. 

Now,  the  seedsman's  object  in  contracting  seeds  is  manifestly  to  be 
protected  at  reasonable  prices,  whichever  way  the  crop  turns.  If 
a  full  general  crop  he  owns  his  own  supply  at  about  the  real  cost 
of  production,  a  safe  proposition.  If  a  general  short  crop  he  ex- 
pects the  advance  in  the  market  price  on  what  he  receives  on  his 
contract  delivery  to  cover,  partly  at  least,  the  risk  taken. 

Why  has  not  the  buyer  the  same  right  to  put  on  his  side  of  the 
scales  57  cents  and  call  it  a  dollar  as  the  grower  has  to  tender  57  live 
seeds  with  43  dead  ones?  If  the  buyer  objects  to  receiving  the  seed, 
except  at  the  value  of  57  instead  of  100,  has  the  grower  the  right  to 
refuse  to  deliver?  I  say  no!  To  do  so  would  be  for  the  grower  to 
say,  in  effect,  I  figured  on  getting  a  full  crop  of  plump  seed,  and  to  give 
me  the  profit  I  require  you  must  pay  me  for  the  dead  as  well  as  the 
live  seed.  If  you  do  not,  I  can  sell  them  elsewhere  for  more  money. 
This  would  ask  the  buyer  either  to  take  the  full  amount  of  his  pur- 
chase, and  in  case  of  a  large  crop,  possibly  own  it  at  above  market 
value,  or,  with  short  crop  take  57  per  cent,  for  his  dollar,  thus  making 
his  cost  equal  to  a  high  market  value,  instead  of  giving  him  the  true 
advantage  of  his  contract. 

I  can  see  no  other  equitable  course  for  the  grower  in  case  of  a 
short  crop,  than  to  deliver,  or  offer  to  deliver,  all  the  seeds  he  does 
produce  and  of  a  test  equal  to  that  a  good  average  crop,  or  make  such 
pro  rata  allowance  in  dollars  and  cents  as  his  seed  fall  below  the  nor- 
mal standard;  anything  different  would  seem  to  be  a  "heads  I  win, 
tails  you  lose  "  proposition  with  the  grower.  I  am  not  saying  that 
growers  are  less  honest  than  other  men  or  more  inclined  to  give  57 
seeds  on  the  100  than  seedsmen  are  inclined  to  give  57  cents  on  the 
dollar,  but  what  I  am  saying  is  that  some  reasonably  definite  stand- 
ard should  be  decided  on  and  set  on  the  vitality  of  all  seed,  below 
which  the  lacking  number  of  live  seed  in  each  lOO  should  be  offset 
directly  by  taking  pro  rata  number  of  cents  from  the  dollar  in  paying 
for  the  same  seeds. 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  of  secondary  importance  to  be 
met  with  in  taking  up  a  subject  like  this.     Seeds  must  be  tested  at 
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the  right  time.  The  real  high  vitality  of  the  best  crop  of  some  se^ds 
is  less  than  100,  perhaps  70.  In  such  case  70  must  be  received  as  a 
full  100.  Some  seeds  must  be  tested  nearer  to  planting  time  than 
others.  All  these  odd  and  isolated  conditions  with  which  nature  sur- 
prises us  must  be  considered.  But  the  fundamental  principle  that 
the  grower  undertakes  to  produce  and  deliver  the  number  of  live 
seeds  contained  in  any  average  good  crop  —  80,  90,  or  95  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  variety  grown  —  for  the  dollar  he  receives,  is 
what  I  maintain,  and  that  in  case  of  light  crop  he  is  to  take  out  the 
dead  seeds,  or,  failing  to  do  so,  accept  payment  pro  rata  with  its  low 
vitality,  and  take  his  medicine. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  very 
interesting  paper  of  Mr.  Vaughan ;  it  is  open  for  discussion. 

Mr.  Coryell — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Vaughan  what 
an  average  vitality  should  consist  of.  He  has  given  us  several 
ideas  there,  but  nothing  definite,  and  I  should  like  to  know 
what  the  average  vitality  should  consist  of  in  beans  or  such 
like  products. 

Mr.  Vaughan  —  Well,  I  think  that  is  where  your  com- 
mittee work  comes  in.  You  need  to  have  representative 
men  who  are  carrying  on  business  in  different  varieties  of 
seeds,  who  are  competent  to  discuss  and  pass  on  what  is  an 
average,  normal  test  of  a  good  crop  of  these  different  articles. 
I  don't  feel  competent  to  pass  on  that  subject.  I  had  some 
data  on  that  subject,  but  I  don't  feel  that  it  should  be  brought 
up  in  this  way.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  get  at  anything  that 
can  be  done  in  committee.  There  are  a  number  of  questions 
of  secondary  evidence  to  be  met  with  in  taking  up  a  subject 
like  this. 

Mr.  Woodruff  —  Mr.  President,  I  see  no  objection  to 
Mr.  V^aughan's  plan  in  the  grower's  standing,  or  giving 
an  additional  quantity  of  seed  on  his  contract,  doing  that  or 
else  reducing  the  number  of  cents  in  price ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  after  this  standard  has  been  arrived  at  and  the  per- 
centage established,  the  seedsman  should  also  pay  for  any 
excess  that  his  seed  tests  above  that  standard.  If  the  grower 
must  stand  any  decrease,  the  seedsman  should  stand  any  ex- 
cess. Now,  that  thing  works  conversely.  What  is  good  for 
Mr.  A.  should  be  good  for  Mr.  B.  Mr.  Vaughan  raises  the 
question  about  it  being  an  injustice  on  the  seedsman  to  accept 
a  low  vitality,  lower  than  the  standard.     Of  course  this  is 
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nothing  that  the  grower  is  responsible  for;  it  is  beyond  his 
control.  The  seedsman  should  accept  this  just  as  his  cus- 
tomer should  accept  the  seeds  from  him,  unless  his  customer 
receives  an  additional  pull.  Now,  we  all  know  that  the  onion 
seed  crop  of  the  past  season  grown  in  the  east  was  below  the 
standard,  if  there  is  a  standard.  It  was  very  low  in  vitality, 
below  the  normal,  and  the  normal  for  the  eastern  crop  is  very 
much  lower  than  most  seedsmen  demand.  Rut  I  think  that  it 
is  hard  to  arrive  at  any  point  that  will  be  equitable,  for  I  don't 
think  any  seedsman  in  the  room  would  want  to  pay  for  any 
excess  percentage  above  the  standard. 

Mr.  Wood  —  Mr.  President,  we  had  some  little  experience 
this  year  in  regard  to  the  germination  of  some  seeds  that  we 
shipped  to  an  experimental  station  —  cow  peas ;  they  ordered 
quite  a  quantity  of  these  peas,  artd  wrote  to  us  after  some 
little  time  that  the  percentage  was  below  the  government  re- 
quirements, and  that  they  could  not  accept  the  shipment.  We 
wrote  back  to  them  and  asked  them  to  please  tell  us  what 
percentage  germinated,  and  what  the  government  require- 
ments were,  but  stated  that  the  government  requirements  were 
very  high ;  were  fixed  higher  than  what  the  trade  usually  ac- 
cepted in  those  instances.  We  also  wrote  them  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  cow  pea  crop  this  year  was  below  the  average,  and 
that  the  germination  was  not  up  to  the  usual  average,  and  that 
we  thought  they  ought  to  accept  these  on  the  basis  of  what 
was  usually  accepted  by  the  trade.  They  declined  to  do  so, 
but  offered  to  pay  us  for  them  on  a  basis  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  government  requirements  and  the  percentage  that 
the  peas  tested.  We  had  no  other  alternative  than  either  to 
pay  the  freight  back  or  to  accept  it,  and  we  decided  to  accept 
it.  I  merely  give  that  as  a  peculiar  case,  because  I  know 
that  the  government  standard  on  those  things  is  too  high 
this  year,  because  the  cow  pea  crop  is  not  as  high  in  ger- 
mination this  year  as  usual. 

Mr.  Courteen  —  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Wood  what  the  government  test  in  that  instance  was,*  so  that 
we  could  form  an  idea. 

Mr.  Wood  —  Well,  I  could  not  get  just  what  it  was ;  they 
never  would  answer  me  as  to  what  the  requirements  were  that 
they  desired  in  the  cow  pea.  I  could  not  find  out  what  the 
government  standard  is  on  cow  peas.     I  intended  to  have 
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written  the  department  at  Washington ;  but  the  germination 
was  low,  a  little  over  sixty  per  cent.  It  was  rather  low,  I  will 
admit,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  bad  weather  last  year  in 
some  sections,  and,  consequently,  the  germination  was  not 
quite  as  high  as  it  usually  is.  Of  course,  if  we  had  had  any 
idea  that  the  germination  was  as  low  as  sixty  per  cent,  we  cer- 
tainly would  not  have  shipped  them  to  an  experimental  sta- 
tion. The  peas  were  all  right  to  look  at,  and  we  had  no  sort 
of  question  but  what  they  were  all  right.  I  didn't  figure  ex- 
actly on  the  correspondence,  but  I  think  that  they  deducted 
enough  so  that  it  left  about  ninety-five  per  cent.,  but  the  ger- 
mination was  a  little  over  sixty. 

Mr.  Emerson  —  Mr.  President,  continuing  along  the  Hne 
that  Mr.  Wood  has  spoken  of,  I  wish  to  state  a  little  ex- 
perience I  had  this  fall  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
I  sold  them  last  spring  for  summer  delivery  quite  a  large 
quantity  of  watermelon  seed.  I  thought  I  would  take  the 
precaution,  knowing  that  they  were  extremely  scientific  down 
there,  to  mark  each  bag  of  a  certain  variety  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  so 
on,  consecutively;  I  then  took  a  sample  from  each  bag, 
divided  it  in  half,  kept  one  half  and  sent  t|ie  other  to  Wash- 
ington prior  to  the  shipment,  requesting  them  to  test  the 
sample,  telling  them  what  I  had  done,  and  that  I  would  test 
the  other  part  of  the  sample  for  germination  and  vitality. 
After  a  while  I  got  a  reply  from  the  Department  to  the  effect 
that  No.  2,  for  instance,  —  I  don't  remember  the  number, 
but  it  will  give  you  the  idea,  —  that  Nos.  2,  9,  11,  17,  21,  and 
so  on,  they  were  evidently  a  bag  here  and  there,  were  not 
satisfactory  to  the  Department,  and  that  that  seed  was  rejected 
and  they  could  not  receive  it.  I  wrote  immediately  asking 
in  what  way  it  was  not  satisfactory,  giving  them  at  the  same 
time  an  itemized  statement  of  the  test  obtained  from  each 
bag.  Our  test  was  of  something  over  thirty  bags,  and  all 
the  tests  were  above  ninety  and  up  to  100,  ranging  along  96, 
97,  and  98,  with  the  exception  of  one  bag,  and  that  was  80. 
Now,  that  seed  was  all  grown  in  one  field,  under  the  same 
conditions,  thoroughly  incorporated  during  the  process  of 
extracting  the  seed,  thoroughly  incorporated  together  again 
during  the  washing  system,  during  the  drying  process,  and 
again  during  the  final  cleaning  up  process,  so  that  I  would 
venture  to  state  that  no  two  seeds  from  any  one  melon  could 
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be  gotten  together.  The  test  for  the  80  per  cent,  that  we 
obtained  I  could  not  account  for  unless  it  might  have  been 
subjected  to  a  different  degree  of  moisture,  being  placed  in 
our  testing  apparatus  nearer  the  moisture  than  the  other 
samples.  Afterwards  that  same  bag  tested  higher:  ninety 
odd  per  cent.  I  asked  the  Department  to  advise  us  what 
percentage  of  test  they  had  obtained.  This  request  they 
ignored.  I  took  it  up  again  with  them  and  rather  insisted 
that  I  had  the  right  to  know,  as  we  had  obtained  such  fair 
tests  ourselves.  Mr.  Peiters  wrote  us  saying  that  the  per- 
centage of  tests  in  all  instances  was  all  that  could  be  desired 
by  the  Department,  but  that  the  energy  developed  in  obtaining 
the  test  was  at  fault  in  these  different  bags.  That  is,  in  these 
different  numbers.  That  is  all  the  information  I  could  obtain 
from  him.  We  have  still  that  seed  on  hand.  I  am  going  to 
sell  it  to  the  trade.  It  will  grow  just  as  well  as  any  other. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  vitality  at  all,  or*in  the  energy,  I 
think.  I  think  it  would  take  a  microscopist  of  very  acute 
discernment  to  discover  where  the  loss  of  energy  comes  in. 

Now,  that  brings  up  the  question  of  who  is  to  be  the  judge 
of  those  matters.  Mr.  Vaughan  wants  57  per  cent,  germina- 
tion sold  on  the  basis  of  57  cents  on  the  dollar.  He  wants 
the  grower  to  sell  it  on  that  basis,  of  57  cents  on  the  dollar,  the 
grower  of  the  seed  to  be  responsible  to  Mr.  Vaughan  himself 
and  the  elements.  Mr.  V^aughan  wants  him  held  responsible 
for  the  elements.  Now,  if  he  is  going  to  have  a  perfect  con- 
tract, he  must  make  it  with  the  Almighty.  There  is  the  source 
of  supply,  the  fountain  head,  and  he  must  obtain  the  contract 
from  him  if  he  wants  an  absolutely  perfect  contract.  The 
grower  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  all  these  things.  No 
grower  would  or  should  attempt  to  do  business  a  minute  on 
such  a  basis.  He  would  not  think  of  it.  How  is  it  about  the 
selling  of  the  onion  seed  that  Mr.  Vaughan  refers  to?  Would 
he  sell  that  for  57  cents  on  the  dollar?  I  don't  think  he  would. 
I  don't  think  anybody  would.  That  is  a  rule  that  applies  in 
both  directions.  He  has  to  guarantee  absolutely  against  all 
losses,  the  grower  does,  under  those  conditions.  Our  dis- 
claimer used  to  read :  '*  While  we  attempt  to  do  all  we  can 
to  have  our  seed  pure  and  reliable  in  every  respect,  we  can- 
not guarantee  it."  Neither  can  the  grower  guarantee  it. 
The  grower  has  undergone  all  the  expense  to  obtain  the  crop 
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and  get  it  in  shape,  and  yet  Mr.  Vaiighan  does  not  suggest  in 
what  manner  the  grower  is  to  pay  for  that  expense  at  the  re- 
duced price  of  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar.  It  is  a  pretty  compH- 
cated  matter,  and  I  don't  think  it  can  be  very  well  adjusted 
myself.  The  only  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is,  when  questions 
of  this  kind  arise,  for  the  dealer  and  the  grower  to  come  to- 
gether. It  cannot  be  made  tmiversal.  Conditions  exist 
where  one  man  will  accept  57-cent  seed  and  sell  it  for  lOO-cent 
seed.  And  that  is  his  business.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  should 
say,  if  he  does  not  want  the  seed,  just  as  I  sometimes  say  in 
regard  to  seed  that  becomes  overheated,  and  I  have  this  last 
year  had  some  muskmelon  seed  that  became  overheated 
through  no  fault  of  mine,  and  it  showed  a  test  of  but  about 
80  per  cent.,  and  that  was  all  the  seed  I  had  to  deliver  under 
my  contracts.  I  wrote  every  man  with  whom  I  had  contracts 
stating  that  I  had  this  seed ;  that  it  didn't  germinate  as  high 
as  it  ought,  and  I  asked  them  if  they  could  use  it ;  if  they  could, 
I  would  be  glad  to  send  it  to  them.  Nothing  was  said  about 
price  at  the  time.  In  some  instances  the  people  would  say : 
"  Yes,  we  want  it ;  we  can't  get  it  elsewhere ;  we  will  take  it." 
Others  would  say  that  they  wouldn't  handle  it  under  any  con- 
sideration at  such  a  low  test.  •  I  have  thrown  away  the  bal- 
ance of  the  seed  that  remained  unshipped. 

Now,  then,  that  seems  to  me  the  only  equitable  rule  that 

can  apply  in  all  cases,  is  between  the  individual  grower  and 

the  individual  purchaser.     Let  them  get  together.     I  don't 

see  how  you  can  think  of  having  a  committee  attempt  to  make 

any  rule  that  would  apply  to  the  seed  trade  which  would 

properly  adjust  matters  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

Mr.  Vaughan  —  Mr.  President,  I  don't  want  to  take  all 

of  the  side  of  the  prosecution  in  this  matter,  but  it  does  seem 

tonie  that  some  of  the  arguments  advanced  are  fallacious.     If 

1  am  a  ranchman  in  the  far  West,  and  my  flock  of  young  lam])s 

^re  weak  and  spindling  and  thin,  am  I  going  to  get  $3.50 

apiece  for  them  in  the  Chicago  market  against  another  man 

who  has  protected  his,  and  grown  them  and  taken  care  of 

them  well?     It  is  a  question  of  value,  gentlemen.     If  your 

pound  of  weak,  low-vitality  oniOn  seed  is  going  to  be  paid 

for  at  96  per  cent,  test,  then  it  is  just  as  right  for  the  man  to 

go  into  Chicago  with  his  spring  lambs  and  demand  for  his 

Httle,  weak,  spindling  ones  just  as  much  as  the  man  who  has 
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the  good  ones.  Now,  there  is  the  point  of  it,  or  else  I  am  a 
crank.  ' 

Mr.  McCullough  —  Mr.  President,  I  am  simply  going 
to  say'  that  there  is  one  article  of  seed,  one  variety  or  one 
commodity,  and  only  one  that  I  know  of  today,  that  has  been 
traded  on  in  the  open  markets  for  a  number  of  years  on  the 
basis  of  purity,  and  that  is  flax  seed.  There  are  some  other 
gentlemen  in  the  room  possibly  who  are  better  posted  than 
I  am  on  flax  seed ;  but  it  has  been  the  custom  for  many  years 
to  buy  and  sell  flax  seed  on  the  basis  of  pure  seed.  Samples 
are  drawn  by  inspectors  and  tested.  There  are  scales  for 
that  purpose,  and  they  will  weigh  one  pound,  the  average 
sample,  and  screen  it  in  a  moment,  and  you  get  the  percentage 
of  purity  or  the  percentage  of  dirt ;  and  if  the  goods  were 
sold  at  $1  and  there  was  fourteen  per  cent,  loss,  it  is  settled 
on  a  14  per  cent,  discount  thereon.  If  we  could  handle  the 
other  seeds  on  the  same  basis,  it  w-ould  cover  the  point  that 
Mr.  Vaughan  has  suggested.  But  it  is  a  question  whether 
we  are  far  enough  along  today  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Vaughan  —  The  only  question  is,  is  it  equitable? 
If  it  is  equitable  there  is  no  question  about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  McCullough  —  It  is  equitable,  Mr.  Vaughan,  but  it 
is  not  a  question  of  equity ;  it  is  a  question  of  carrying  it  out ; 
can  we  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Vaughan  —  Well,  we  have  got  to  do  it.  The  flax 
seed  people  are  dealing  in  millions  of  bushels,  and  wc  have 
got  to  do  it,  because  it  is  equitable. 

Mr.  Teweles — Mr.  President,  Mr.  Vaughan's  ideas,  as 
far  as  vitality  is  concerned,  have  nothing  to  do  with  flax  seed. 
With  flax  seed  it  is  only  purity.  After  the  flax  is  cleaned,  if 
it  grades  pure,  or  only  50  per  cent.,  or  whatever  per  cent,  it 
may  be,  that  would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  vitality 
or  germination  of  the  seed.  You  merely  clean  the  seed  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  out  the  dirt. 

Mr.  Robinson* —  Mr.  President,  I  am  disposed  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Vaughan  in  thinking  that  if  seeds  are  below  a  stand- 
ard test,  that  it  ought  lo  be  a  matter  of  adjustment  between 
the  dealer  and  grower ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in  his 
idea  that  the  grower  should  be  obliged  to  accept  the  percent- 
age of  reduction.  In  years  of  shortages  seeds  will  generally 
be  found  to  have  an  increased  value,  and  if  the  percentage  of 
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growth  is  such  that  the  dealer  can  use  it  at  all,  it  is  probably 
worth  more  money  to  him  than  if  there  had  been  a  season  of 
full  production,  and  therefore  he  could  afford  to  pay  a  greater 
price,  or  the  full  price.  But  you  are  putting  a  double  hard- 
ship on  the  growers  when  you  ask  them  to  take  a  reduced 
price  when  he  has  got  to  bear  the  reduction  of  the  crop.  That 
point  is  not  equitable.  But  it  is  a  matter  between  men  of 
fair  dealing,  and  should  be  very  easily  adjusted  between  them ; 
and  if  the  dealer  thinks  that  he  canot  pay  the  price  for  the 
low  germination  that  he  expected  to  pay  for  high  germina- 
tion, he  should  release  the  grower.  I  think  that  is  the  point 
of  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Burpee  —  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  all 
can  see  the  force  of  Mr.  Robinson's  remarks.  Mr.  Emerson, 
I  think,  rather  misinterprets  what  Mr.  Vaughan's  meaning 
was.  Mr.  Emerson  put  in  Mr.-  Vaughan's  mouth  the  expres- 
sion that  if  seeds  only  germinated  57  per  cent.,  that  the  grower 
should  only  get  57  per  cent,  of  the  contract  price.  As  I 
understood  Mr,  Vaughan's  remark,  that  was  not  so  at  all. 
Mr.  Vaughan's  idea  —  I  think  I  am  right  in  interpreting  it  — 
was  not  to  take  the  price  on  the  basis  of  any  given  per  cent.,  but 
on  the  basis  of  a  normal  production  for  that  season.  Now, 
Mr.  Robinson  has  brought  out  very  ably  the  thought  that 
when  seed  crops  of  a  given  variety  are  poor,  when  they  are 
small  in  quantity,  they  are  also  almost  always  weak  in  vital- 
ity. Take  the  crop  of  cabbage  seed  in  Long  Island  the  past 
year;  it  was  very  small  in  yield,  and  it  was  correspondingly 
low  in  vitality,  and  yet  that  cabbage  seed  was  worth  more 
per  pound  to  the  dealer,  to  the  seedsman,  than  if  it  had  been 
of  high  vitality  and  a  full  crop.  But  it  would  be  manifestly 
unfair  for  the  dealer  to  make  his  larger  profit  per  pound  on 
the  cabbage  than  he  had  made  for  many  years,  and  ask  the 
grower  to  accept  a  lower  price.  It  seems  to  me,  gentlemen, 
that  garden  seeds  can  never  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
that  Mr.  McCullough  has  spoken  of  as  to  flax,  merely  on 
the  question  of  pureness,  something  that  you  cannot  exam- 
ine and  test.  That  the  whole  subject  of  producing  garden 
seeds  must  be  as  much  between  the  seedsman  and  the  grower 
as  it  is  between  the  seedsman  and  the  planter  for  the  trade, 
a  matter  of  confidence. 

As  a  matter  of  interest,  I  am  told  that  the  president  of  the 
Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League,  Mr.  Bruggerhof,  whom  you 
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all  know,  and  who  has  just  arrived  here,  has  stated  at  one  of 
our  trade  meetings,  when  we  were  discussing  this  same  sub- 
ject of  contract  with  growers,  that  in  the  hundred  years  which 
the  house  of  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Company  had  been  established, 
they  had  never  had  a  form  of  contract ;  that  they  simply  made 
an  open,  growing  order ;  of  course  they  have  it  in  writing  so 
that  there  will  be  no  discussion  as  to  that  between  them  and 
their  growers,  but  that  they  never  made  any  form  of  contract ; 
never  signed  a  contract  form  that  the  grower  made  out,  and 
never  prepared  one  of  their  own ;  and  Mr.  Bruggerhof's  idea 
is  at  the  basis  of  this  whole  matter  —  that  the  seedsman  has 
no  business  to  deal  with  any  grower  with  whom  he  cannot 
deal  as  man  to  man ;  who  are  honest  men,  and  in  those  cases 
he  has  left  the  whole  matter  to  mutual  agreement.  A  seeds- 
man who  looks  around  for  the  cheapest  grower  he  can  get, 
a  grower  with  no  reputation,  must  necessarily  expect  to  have 
increased  risk,  and  he  cannot  make  any  contract  that  will  pre- 
vent it. 

Mr.  Emerson  —  I  would  hke  to  ask  Mr.  V^aughan  if  I 
did  misinterpret  his  statement. 

Mr.  Vaughan  —  Mr.  Burpee  is  right  on  that. 

Mr.  Emer.son  —  If  that  is  the  case,  I  suppose  it  is  due 
that  I  should  af>ologize,  but  I  still  insist  that  I  am  right. 

Mr.  Vaughan  —  Well,  I  will  see  vou  outside. 

Mr.  Emerson  —  I  certainly  think  that  I  am  right  in  think- 
ing that  Mr.  Vaughan  did  state  that  the  value  of  the  onion 
seed  he  referred  to  should  be  based  upon  lOO  cents  on  the 
dollar. 

Mr.  Vaughan  —  Normal  test;  normal,  average  test. 

Mr.  Emerson  —  While  on  the  subject,  I  want  to  say  this, 
which  has  occurred  to  me :  that  I  still  claim  that  is  a  question 
that  should  arise  between  the  two  individuals,  and  that  it  can- 
not be  adjusted  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Burpee  has  brought  up  the  subject  as  to  honorable 
dealing  with  honorable  people ;  but  imtil  the  crucial  point 
arrives,  when  the  controversy  is  in  hand,  it  is  hard  to  distin- 
guish who  are  honorable  and  who  are  not.  When  everything 
is  quiet  and  smooth,  no  waves  in  sight,  it  is  all  right ;  but 
when  trouble  arises,  you  will  lind  gales  suddenly  take  you 
that  you  don't  look  for. 

Now,  another  thing,  in  relation  to  watermelon.     I  forgot 
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to  state  that  we  had  some  watermelon  seed  rejected  one  year 
on  account  of  inferior  germination  and  vitality;  it  went  up  in 
the  loft  and  was  subjected  to  125  degrees  of  heat  during  the 
summer  at  different  times,  and  when  that  seed  was  tested  the 
next  fall  —  in  the  first  place  it  didn't  grade  over  56  per  cent., 
and  when  we  tested  it  in  the  fall  it  tested  92  per  cent.  I  asked 
one  of  Peter  Henderson's  men  about  that,  and  he  stated  that 
he  had  an  experience  similar  in  watermelon  seeds  that  he  had 
planted.  I  could  not  account  for  it  in  any  other  way  than 
that  the  watermelon  seed  was  saved  rather  late  in  the  fall,  and 
hadn't  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  become  absolutely  and 
fully  dry,  as  you  might  say,  and  the  result  was  that  it  didn't 
show  sufficient  germination  during  that  fall;  but  had  during 
the  ensuing  year  become  absolutely  dried  out,  and  it  germi- 
nated. I  have  heard  of  others  who  had  the  same  experience, 
too.  So  that  the  question  arises  there,  in  cases  of  claim  for 
seeds  that  are  not  sufficient  in  quality,  when  delivered,  corre- 
sponding to  that  demanded  by  the  contract,  when  shall  that 
time  of  adjustment  cease? 

There  was  a  party,  I  understand,  in  the  seed  trade,  a  mem- 
ber of  this  association,  who  sold  a  large  quantity  of  peas  to 
certain  houses  this  last  season ;  he  delivered  them,  and  thpse 
peas  contained  some  stocks  that  were  questionable,  according 
to  the  merchant's  standpoint,  although  the  peas  were  sold  on 
a  basis  of  cash  terms;  the  controversy  lasted  and  was  drawn 
out  week  after  week  and  week  after  week,  and  the  grower  was 
deprived  of  his  money  and  a  good  deal  of  his  time  taken  up 
and  in  a  position  that  was  extremely  unsatisfactory ;  and  while 
we  are  here,  it  seems  to  me  that  those  members  here  who 
may  be  on  the  committee  previously  suggested  should  take 
that  matter  into  consideration,  the  question  as  to  when  a  deci- 
sion as  to  the  acceptance  of  stocks  when  shipped  should  be 
made.  Every  shipper  should  be  given  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting the  crops  and  testing  them ;  testing  each  shipment  as 
he  receives  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  ten  davs  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient  time  in  which  to  do  that.  Then  if  they  are  not  ac- 
cepted, of  course  they  must  be  rejected,  and  then  the  grower 
has  an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  them  elsewhere,  whereas 
if  that  time  is  extended  to  an  unlimited  extent  the  market  may 
change  and  he  has  lost  his  opportunity  for  a  sale  of  the  seeds 
to  other  people. 
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Mr.  Vaughan  —  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  better  to  put 
this  question  of  standard  adopted  by  this  association  on  dif- 
ferent seeds  separate  from  the  contract.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  should  be  adjusted  between  the  parties  them- 
selves, but  if  there  is  a  reasonable  standard,  in  other  words  if 
there  is  a  common  law,  it  would  be  an  advantage.  Now,  with 
all  contracts,  when  we  come  to  go  into  this  detail,  or  that 
detail,  or  the  other  detail,  and  we  go  to  a  lawyer  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  not  a  matter  about  your  lease,  or  your  con- 
tract, but  that  the  common  law  protects  you  so  and  so.  A 
man  selling  you  goods  may  come  some  sharp  trick  on  you, 
but  the  common  law  will  not  allow  him  to  be  too  shrewd.  It 
won't  permit  it.  Now,  if  we  fix  a  certain  general,  normal 
standard  on  these  different  things,  we  need  not  incorporate 
that  in  the  contract,  but  when  a  man  proposes  to  deHver  you 
43  per  cent,  test  seed,  you  refer  him  to  this  average  standard 
and  say :  "  Now,  I  will  make  you  such  a  proposition  to  settle." 
We,  in  coming  together  as  we  have  now  in  the  seed  trade,  a 
large  commercial  body,  we  are  in  different  shape  from  what 
Mr.  Thorburn  was  when  he  contracted  for  the  cabbage  seed 
on  Long  Island  a  hundred  years  ago.  We  are  meeting  large 
classes  of  different  men.  We  need  a  general  contract.  I 
haven't  any  doubt  about  that.  What  methods  some  other 
individual,  in  a  smaller  way  in  the  beginning  did,  and  has  con- 
tinued to  do  through  the  old  traditions  of  the  house,  I  don't 
think  concerns  us.  It  is  the  habit  and  custom  among  men 
of  large  affairs  and  large  business  to  have  contracts.  We 
are  due  to  have  a  form  of  contract,  and  I  think  in  the  same 
way  we  are  due  to  have  a  normal  standard,  and  then  there  are 
little  differences  to  be  adjusted.  But  there  is  the  question  of 
the  standard.  We  are  none  of  us  willing  to  be  bound  by  the 
government  standard,  but  why  not  have  a  committee  to  make 
one  approximately;  give  it  a  range,  say  from  80  to  90;  let 
it  range  in  there,  so  as  not  to  work  a  hardship  on  men  under 
certain  conditions,  but  at  the  same  time  make  it  normal. 
There  will  be  little  details  come  up  for  general  discussion 
before  your  committee,  and  you  can  decide  in  a  general  way 
the  details.  We  could  discuss  bv  the  hour  all  these  little  de- 
tails,  but  what  we  want  is,  in  general  terms,  that  will  be  broad, 
what  each  item  will  be  accepted  at.  both  by  the  grower  and  the 
buyer;  that  they  will  accept  certain  cardinal  facts  in  the  con- 
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tract.  That  is  what  we  want.  The  details  will  take  care  of 
ihemselves  afterwards ;  but  a  broad,  general  contract,  like  a 
broad  real  estate  contract,  on  those  lines,  a  form  of  that  kind 
can  be  drawn. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Allen  —  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word.  Mr.  V^aughan  is  absolutely  right.  Mr.  Robinson  is  ab- 
solutelv  rieht.  but  vou  mav  not  all  be  correctly  understood. 
Now,  it  is  the  work  of  that  committee  to  go  out  and  fix  some 
standard,  some  quality  of  seed  that  they  are  to  deliver,  and 
then  one  of  the  parties  knows,  if  the  grower  relets  his  farm, 
that  he  can  show  this  to  the  farmers,  and  that  they  must  not 
expect  anything  to  be  accepted  that  is  not  up  to  the  standard. 
You  will  shut  out  a  great  many  poor  farmers,  you  will  shut 
out  a  great  many  poor  samples  and  you  will  stop  a  great  many 
poor  stocks  from  coming  on  to  your  market.  It  seems  to  me 
an  intelligent  committee,  as  could  be  selected  from  this  body, 
could  frame  some  contract  and  standard  of  value  that  would 
be  of  very  great  importance  to  the  trade  in  general,  and  I 
should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  that  done.  For  instance, 
take  cabbage  seed ;  that  is  one  df  the  most  difficult  things  in 
the  world.  This  vear  the  standard  of  seed  should  not  be  set 
to  you,  Mr.  Vaughan,  or  anybody  else,  at  any  less  than  93  per 
cent.  Last  year,  with  the  same  growers  and  the  same  seed, 
while  it  looked  fairly  well,  it  would  not  come  up  to  a  standard 
of  85  per  cent.  What  is  the  reason?  This  year  we  didn't 
have  a  drop  of  rain  during  the  flowering  season ;  consequently 
the  fertilization  was  perfect.  Last  year  we  had  a  very  great 
amount  of  rain  and  the  fertilization  was  very  low.  Now,  let 
all  these  things  be  understood.  Let  your  committee  that  is 
appointed  take  the  whole  of  these  points  into  consideration, 
and  great  good  can  be  done  to  all  around. 

Mr.  Coryell  —  The  question  has  been  brought  up  as  to 
vitality;  I  would  like  to  know  what  standard  could  be  arrived 
at  on  the  question  of  growing  peas.  One  field  will  germinate 
90  per  cent,  when  another  will  germinate  100  per  cent.,  and  so 
on,  and  no  two  varieties  of  peas  hardly  will  stand  under  similar 
circumstances  the  same  test.  One  will  germinate  higher  than 
the  other  will.  Consequently  we  should  have  a  standard  for 
all  varieties  of  peas  in  order  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  trade  and 
to  the  grower,  and  they  should  be  put  in  the  contracts.  By 
so  doing,  that  is  placed  before  the  man  who  grows  for  him, 
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the  farmer,  and  that  will  put  the  farmer  in  a  position  that  he 
must  get  his  seed  up  to  a  certain  stage  of  germination  and 
power  in  order  to  get  the  price  he  is  to  get  for  his  peas.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  benefit  if  the  committee  would  take  up  that 
matter  and  fix  some  certain  standard  relative  to  the  germi- 
nation of  seed  of  the  various  kinds.  Wrinkled  peas  never 
germinate  as  heavily  as  smooth  peas. 

Mr.  Braslan  —  I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Vaughan, 
hut  one  thing  suggests  itself  to  me  and  that  is,  could  not 
this  association  have  a  certain  man  on  a  salary  to  do  the  test- 
ing of  the  seeds  and  to  make  tHpse  bases  of  germination  so 
that  when  the  various  growers  in  the  various  lines  send  out 
their  goods,  the  dealers  will  have  one  party  or  one  testing 
station?  As  far  as  1  am  concerned,  we  are  willing  to  go  on 
any  standard  that  will  he  adopted  by  this  association. 

Mr.  Coryell  —  I  hardly  think  that  would  do,  unless  you 
had  a  testing  station  in  the  East  and  also  at  Portland  and  the 
far  west  —  California.  Perhaps  Mr.  Braslan  would  like  to 
have  that  testing  station  up  near  his  place. 

Mr.  Braslan  —  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Allen  —  Mr.  Chairman,  that  testing  station 
business  would  be  a  farce  of  the  highest  order.  Tlie  test  must 
be  between  Mr.  Vaughan,  Mr.  Burpee,  and  the  men  that  they 
place  their  contracts  with  to  grow  the  seed,  and  their  terms 
must  be  with  those  farmers  to  whom  they  relet  it,  and  those 
points  can  be  easily  arranged  by  the  parties. 

Mr.  Coryell  —  Correct. 

The  President  —  Mr.  Vaughan,  will  you  frame  the  mo- 
tion that  YOU  have  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Vaughan  —  I  would  rather  have  it  separate  from  the 
contract.  That  would  be  my  judgment  about  it.  I  move 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  submit  a  report  as  to  the 
normal  standard  test  on  all  varieties  of  seeds  that  are  dealt 
in  by  the  association. 

Mr.  McCullough  —  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  Mr. 
Vaughan  whether  or  not  itVould  not  be  possible  for  us  to 
have  it  referred  to  some  standing  committee.  We  have  stand- 
ing committees  appointed  by  the  President  each  year,  and 
nothing  whatever  for  them  to  do. 

Mr.  Vaughan  —  That  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  McCullough  —  We  have  a  committee  on  experi- 
ment stations;  why  not  refer  it  to  that  committee? 
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Mr.  Vaughan  —  That  would  be  the  best  wav  in  the  world. 

Mr.  McCullough  —  We  have  standing  committees,  and 
why  not  give  them  something  to  do?  If  we  appoint  special 
committees  for  everything,  the  standing  committees  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do. 

Mr.  Vaughan  —  I  will  change  my  motion  and  move  that 
it  be  referred  to  such  committee  as  to  the  Chair  mav  seem 
expedient. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  President  —  There  are  several  papers  on  the  pro- 
gramme and  it  would  seem  that  we  had  better  get  along  as 
fast  as  possible.  There  is  an  article  on  *'  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
tions—  What  Have  They  Accomplished?'*  There  are  five 
papers  on  that  subject.  The  first  in  the  order  is  "  The 
American  Seed  Trade  Association  ",  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Ebeling 
of  Syracuse.  New  York.  Mr.  Ebeling  is  not  present  with  us, 
but  he  has  sent  his  paper,  which  the  secretary  will  read. 

Mr.  McCullough  —  Would  it  not  be  well  to  read  some 
of  the  papers  of  those  who  are  present  here  and  allow  this  to 
wait  ? 

The  President  —  Perhaps  that  would  be  well.  If  that  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  convention,  it  may  be  done.  The  next 
paper  on  the  programme,  then,  would  be  the  **  Wholesale 
Seedsmen's  League,"  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  of  Philadelphia, 

Mr.  Burpee  —  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  you  will 
be  very  glad  to  hear  that  I  have  only  a  brief  paper,  so  that  I 
will  delay  you  but  a  few  minutes. 

SEED     TRADE     ASSOCIATIONS  — WHAT     H.^WE     THEY 

ACCOMPLISHED? 

WHOLESALE  SEEDSMEN'S  LEAGUE. 

By  W.  Atlee  Burpee. 

A  familiar  saying  is  that  '*  Competition  is  the  life  of  trade,"  and 
yet  when  conducted  chiefly  upon  the  line  of  cutting  prices  competi- 
tion is  certainly  "  the  death  of  profits."  Most  of  us  remember  only 
too  well  the  conditions  that  obtained  in  the  seed  trade  of  several 
years  prior  to  the  summer  of  1899.  A  number  of  seedsmen  seemed 
to  simultaneously  recognize  the  fact,  as  one  of  our  members  has  ex- 
pressed it,  *'  that  if  a  wholesome  change  was  not  shortly  brought  about 
it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  continue  the  persistent  efiFort  and  capi- 
tal in  the  business,  for  almost  any  other  line  would  give  and  was  giv- 
ing much  more  profitable  results." 
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In  the  short  period  of  its  existence  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's 
League,  both  in  the  year  prior  and  since  its  incorporation,  has  ac- 
complished great  good,  notably  in  the  mutual  confidence  and  good 
fellowship  that  has  been  brought  about.  The  members  have  been 
very  frank  in  the  free  exchange  of  facts  relative  to  growing  crops, 
existing  stocks,  probable  prices,  and  prospects  in  general.  Data 
thus  collected  have  been  carefully  considered  at  the  frequent  meet- 
ings of  the  directors  and  the  resulting  information  distributed  among 
the  members,  together  with  wholesale  prices  on  leading  items,  which 
has  resulted  in  increased  profits  not  only  to  members  of  the  League, 
but  also  to  the  seed  trade  generally. 

This  work  of  the  League  has  seemed  to  demonstrate  that  com- 
petition should  not  be  confined  to  cutting  prices,  —  that  rather  there 
should  be  friendly  rivalry  as  to  quality  of  goods  and  methods  of 
doing  business. 

As  the  meetings  of  the  full  membership  are  only  held  once  a  year, 
the  work  is  done  largely  by  the  directors,  who  frequently  meet  in 
New  York.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  directors  bear  their  own 
traveling  expenses  and  that  these  are  pro-rated  so  that  a  member  from 
Minneapolis  would  be  put  to  no  more  expense  for  transportation 
than  a  member  from  Boston  or  Philadelphia. 

While  the  chief  value  of  the  League's  work  has  been  in  preventing 
the  sacrifice  of  stocks,  yet  there  are  three  other  points  in  which  good 
has  really  been  accomplished. 

1.  Pleasant  relations  have  been  resumed  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  system  of  seed  distribution  as 
arranged  by  Prof.  Galloway,  with  the  approval  of  Secretary  Wilson, 
has  been  radically  altered  and  improved,  with  a  view  to  bringing  the 
least  possible  harm  to  the  legitimate  seed  trade. 

2.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  League,  and  notably  of  President 
Bruggerhof.  better  facilities  have  been  obtained  for  entering  foreign 
seeds  at  the  custom  houses. 

3.  The  Bureau  of  Credit  has  done  much  toward  the  prevention 
of  poor  accounts  for  its  members.  It  has  also  proved  an  efficient 
method  for  the  collection  of  overdue  accounts.  Further  than  this, 
the  Bureau  of  Credit  has  improved  the  relations  between  members  of 
the  League  and  their  customers;  it  has  diminished  the  claims  for 
allowances,  discounts,  etc..  made  upon  League  members,  and  has 
also  reduced  the  exactions  of  customers  as  regards  time  taken  for  the 
payment  of  accounts,  as  compared  with  what  existed  or  was  the 
condition  before  its  establishment. 

In  conclusion,  permit  nic  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  League, 
as  yet.  is  only  in  its  infancy.  With  the  hearty  cooperation  and  con- 
tinued good  will  of  its  members,  it  is  sure  to  uplift  the  tone  of  the 
entire  seed  trade;  for,  while  its  membership  is  confined  to  wholesale 
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houses,  the  results  of  its  work  will  necessarily  extend  to  retail  seeds- 
men and  growers  as  well. 

The  President  —  Gentlemen,  there  are  two  seed  houses 
in  the  United  States  who  have  passed  the  century  mark  in 
their  existence.  During  this  long  period  the  winds  have 
blown  and  the  floods  have  raged,  but  these  houses  have  stood 
because  they  were  founded  on  a  rock.  We  have  present  with 
us  this  morning  the  principals  in  the  two  oldest  seed  houses 
in  the  United  States,  and  we  take  great  pleasure  in  welcom- 
ing Mr.  F.  W.  Bruggerhof,  of  James  M.  Thorburn  &  Com- 
pany, and  Mr.  Burnet  Landreth,  of  D.  Landreth  &  Sons,  of 
Philadelphia.  We  are  very  glad  indeed,  Mr.  Bruggerhof  and 
Mr,  Landreth,  to  have  you  with  us  this  morning.  We  hope 
that  you  will  be  present  with  us  during  the  balance  of  the 
meeting,  and  will  participate  with  us  in  all  that  we  may  have 
to  offer  from  this  time  on. 

Mr.  Bruggerhof  —  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  this 
association,  it  is  very  kind  of  you  indeed  to  keep  us  in  mem- 
ory, and  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  me  to  be  deemed 
worthv  of  such  an  honor. 

The  Preside.nt  —  The  next  paper  is  the  ''Northwest 
Association.  What  it  has  accomplished."  Many  of  you 
know  of  this  association.  There  are  probably  some  of  you 
who  do  not.  It  is  an  association  of  seed  houses  and  jobbing 
houses  in  certain  parts  of  the  West  and  middle  West  who  seek 
to  control  somewhat  the  abuses  which  have  crept  into  the  ter- 
ritory in  which  they  are  most  immediately  interested.  Mr. 
Webster  will  probably  explain  this  more  fully. 

Mr.  Webster  —  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  if  this 
paper  had  been  called  for  earlier  on  the  progranmie,  I  would 
have  been  in  much  the  same  position  that  our  worthy  presi- 
dent was  at  Rochester  last  summer  when  he  found  his  name 
on  the  programme,  and  his  paper  was  in  his  trunk,  and  he 
didn't  know  where  his  trunk  was,  whether  it  was  in  Buffalo  or 
Boston;  but,  by  a  more  careful  search  of  my  papers,  I  have 
found  mine,  so  that  I  am  ready  to  give  it. 

THE    WESTERN  SEEDSMEN'S    ASSOCIATION. 

By  Mel.  L.  Webster. 

The  tendency  of  the  times  in  all  lines  of  industry  and  business 
is  to  try  by  means  of  combination  and  associations  to  put  an  end 
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to  the  old  methods  of  ruinous  competition  that  have  prevailed  so 
universally  in  the  past. 

Most  other  lines  of  trade  have  been  quicker  to  catch  this  spirit  of 
the  age  than  the  seed  trade.  While  on  account  of  their  small  num- 
bers it  would  seem  to  be  comparatively  easy  for  them  to  unite  on 
some  methods  for  their  mutual  good,  the  fact  is  they  have  been  be- 
hind the  times,  being  very  slow  to  learn  the  lesson  that  there  was 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  going  it  alone  and  trying  to  cut  each  other's 
throat  at  every  opportunity.  No  concern  has  a  monopoly  of  all  the 
wisdom  or  all  the  advantages  of  doing  business,  and  no  seed  business 
is  so  large  that  it  can  afford  to  ignore  the  other  people  in  the  same 
line  of  trade. 

As  seeds  are  not  manufactured,  but  must  be  grown,  the  large 
dealer  does  not  have  the  same  advantage  over  the  small  one  in  pro- 
curing his  stocks  that  the  big  concerns  have  in  most  other  lines  of 
business.  I  believe  that  in  no  other  line  is  the  small  dealer  so 
nearly  on  an  even  footing  with  his  large  competitor  as  he  is  in  the 
seed  trade.  A  knowledge  of  the  business  and  methods  counts  tor 
much  more  than  capital,  and  in  many  respects  the  small  seedsman 
has  a  real  advantage  over  the  large  one.  At  least  all  are  so  nearly 
on  the  same  footing  that  no  seed  company  is  big  enough  to  go  out 
after  business  and  offer  goods  at  a  price  so  low  but  what  their  com- 
petitors can  sell  at  same  price,  and  we  cannot  run  each  other  out  of 
business  without  being  "  run  out  *'  to  about  the  same  extent  ourselves. 

The  first  definite  step  towards  any  understanding  among  the  seed 
trade  was  three  years  ago,  when  the  Seedsmen's  League  was  organ- 
ized; the  results  of  that  organization  were  very  satisfactory  as  far 
as  they  went.  The  publishing  of  a  minimum  price  on  the  short 
items,  which  were  binding  on  the  members  only  as  far  as  a  published 
list  was  concerned,  no  doubt  saved  the  members  from  much  loss. 
But  a  few  of  the  fellows  out  West  thought  it  did  not  go  far  enough, 
and  further,  as  our  interests  were  not  always  those  of  the  Eastern 
trade,  we  thought  a  few  of  us  who  were  especially  interested  in  a  part 
of  the  territory  out  here  in  the  West  might  get  together  on  some 
sort  of  an  understanding  that  would  go  farther  than  the  League  had 
gone  and  hcjp  us  in  our  immediate  territory.  Accordingly,  word 
was  passed  around  among  us  a  year  ago  and  a  meeting  appointed  at 
Sioux  City  June  ist.  Seven  of  the  Western  fellows  met  and  decided 
to  organize  the  Western  Seedsmen's  Association.  A  minimum  price 
list  covering  the  full  line  of  seed  was  made  out.  The  territory  in 
which  the  same  was  to  apply  was  Iowa,  Minnesota,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  and  Nebraska.  H.  A.  Johns  of  Sioux  City  was  chosen 
president,  J.  O.  Littlcjohn  treasurer,  and  Mel.  L.  Webster  secretary. 
Mr.  Northrup,  Mr.  May,  and  Mr.  Griswold  were  chosen  to  be  a  com- 
mittee of  grievances.     A  very  strong  resolution  was  agreed  to  against 
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agents  working  for  countermands,   all   agreeing  to   turn   down   any 
orders  taken  in  violation  of  the  resolution. 

There  were  nine  in  all  who  became  members  of  the  W.  S.  A.  the 
last  year,  and  the  result  was  so  beneficial  to  all  that  there  were  many 
calls  to  have  the  same  arrangement  continued  this  year,  and  when 
we  had  our  meeting  at  Omaha  on  the  28th  of  May,  this  year,  nine 
different  seed  companies  were  present  by  their  representatives,  and 
six  or  seven  other  concerns  signified  by  letter  their  willingness  and 
desire  to  come  into  the  deal,  so  that  now  we  figure  on  having  six- 
teen different  seedsmen  with  us,  and  cover,  in  addition  to  the  terri- 
tory we  did  last  year,  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  Montana,  Kansas,  and 
Missouri.     Our  officers  are  the  same  as  one  year  ago.    We  have  our 
price  list  out  and  we  trust  it  is  being  observed  by  the  sixteen  different 
seed  concerns  in  the  ten  states  agreed  upon.     I  can  say  personally 
that  my  agents  are  instructed  to  leave  any  business  that  cannot  be 
secured  on  this  price  list,  in  any  territory  whether  it  comes  under  the 
agreement  or  not.    The  prices  are  lower  than  they  should  be,  but 
as  long  as  we  have  to  meet  the  competition  on  our  own  territory 
of  the  thirty  odd  or  more  wholesale  seedmen  of  the  East,  South,  and 
far  West,  who  are  not  in  our  association,  it  is  impossible  to  get  prices 
up  even  where  they  should  be. 

I  look  upon  our  plan  of  prices  as  the  best  yet  gotten  up.  Large 
orders  and  deals  among  the  seed  trade  are  arranged  for  in  a  simple 
and  satisfactory  manner,  and  it  is  hard  to  imagine  how  they  would 
work  a  hardship  to  any  seed  business.  Any  change  in  prices  through- 
out the  season  will  be  by  the  action  of  our  executive  committee,  who 
by  a  personal  meeting  or  by  correspondence,  decide  what  items  shall 
be  raised  or  lowered  in  price. 

A  uniform  notice  of  these  changes,  together  with  enough  copies 
for  agents'  instruction,  will  be  mailed  at  once  to  each  member  of 
the  association. 

By  this  latter  plan  all  traveling  men  representing  these  houses  in 
this  Western  territory  have  uniform  instructions  where  it  might  be 
different  if  each  house  made  out  notice  of  changes  independently, 
and  besides  I  find  it  very  convenient  to  have  these  changes  in  prices 
and  instructions  to  agents  all  made  out  ready  to  send  the  travelers. 

We  hope  to  extend  our  territory  farther  east  and  take  in  more  of 
our  Eastern  seedsmen,  and  it  may  be  that  we  will  get  so  far  east  that 
our  name  *'  Western  "  will  have  to  be  changed.  Or  it  may  turn  out 
that  our  plans  or  better  ones  will  be  adopted  by  W.  S.  L.,  and  we 
can  all  be  together  working  for  better  profits  and  the  building  up  of 
the  seed  business  as  a  whole  without  tearing  down  our  competitors. 

The  President  —  I  will  state  that  the  theory  of  this 
Western  Association  in  its  formation  was,  that  we  should 
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make  prices  so  low  that  no  one  could  go  below  them  and 
make  any  living  profit.  It  is  not  to  make  high  prices.  It  is 
to  prevent  the  see-saw  process  of  putting  one  man  against 
another :  and  that  all  of  us  should  know  where  there  is  bottom 
among  the  members  of  this  association.  There  is  one  other 
matter  as  to  which  I  feel  very  much  pleased  as  a  member  of 
that  organization,  and  that  is,  it  has  brought  to  a  stop  the 
cancellation  of  orders  that  have  been  booked  in  good  faith 
with  other  houses.  We  were  not  only  losing,  all  of  us,  by  that 
every  year,  but  we  were  breeding  a  race  of  cancellers  that 
were  growing  in  number  very  rapidly,  and  it  has  stopped,  to 
a  very  large  extent.  Every  complaint  that  was  made  before 
the  grievance  committee  was  investigated,  and  wherever  it 
was  decided  that  one  party  was  at  fault  the  committee  would 
request  that  the  order  should  be  returned  to  the  man  who 
had  given  the  order  previously  to  some  other  house,  and  that 
decision  was  accepted  by  every  house  and  the  order  was  re- 
turned in  every  instance. 

It  is  getting  a  little  late,  but  as  our  time  is  short  I  think 
we  will  call  upon  Mr.  S.  E.  Briggs,  of  Toronto,  who  has  an 
article  regarding  the  Canadian  Association. 

Mr.  Brkjgs  —  Mr.  President,  the  time  is  short,  and  for- 
tunately my  paper  is  likewise. 

THE    CANADIAN    SEED    TRADE    ASSOCIATION. 

By  S.  E.  Briggs. 

Mr.  President:  I  have  been  asked  to  tell  this  meeting  something 
about  the  Canadian  Association-  and  what  it  has  accomplished. 

I  am  always  pleased  to  contribute  anything  that  might  instruct 
this  association,  but  fear  it  would  be  of  little  interest  to  the  members 
present  for  me  to  say  much  regarding  the  Canadian  Trade  Associa- 
tion, as  that  is  an  institution  which  now  we  only  hold  in  happy 
remembrance. 

A  few  observations  upon  the  subject  might  not  be  out  of  place. 

We,  at  one  time,  had  a  very  active  and  interesting  organization 
in  Canada,  which  was  brought  into  existence  by  force  of  circum- 
stances and  for  the  betterment  of  the  Canadian  Seed  Trade. 

Prior  to  1884,  when  our  association  was  formed,  the  Canadian 
trade  was  both  unsatisfactory  and  unprofitable  to  every  house  en- 
gaged in  it,  and  while  we  had  but  a  limited  number  of  houses  com- 
peting, the  force  and  determination  put  forth  to  dominate  and  secure 
trade  resulted  in  a  continual  cut  of  prices  through  the  entire  list, 
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which  you  may  all"  know  is  not  conducive  to  a  favorable  showing  at 
the  close  of  the  year. 

Some  of  our  more  friendly  houses  concluded  that  we  might  try 
and  work  more  together  and  avoid  the  useless  strife  for  unprofitable 
trade,  which  resulted  in  the  forming  of  an  association  in  the  year 
1884- 

This  association  continued  in  force  and  operation  for  thirteen 
years.  I  do  not  think  a  single  member  had  a  more  profitable  period 
of  trade  than  during  those  thirteen  years,  and  while  it  had  a  fair 
term  of  existence  the  benefits  derived  were  too  good  to  last. 

The  Canadian  Association  was  formed  for  practical  business,  as 
it  governed  the  making  and  holding  to  uniform  prices,  both  whole- 
sale and  retail,  the  date  or  time  when  trade  catalogues  should  be 
sent  out.  and  also  governed  the  time  for  sending  out  travelers,  trade 
discounts,  terms  of  payment,  etc..  with  a  code  of  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  various  departments  of  trade. 

Each  house  was  required  to  sign  the  combined  agreement  and 
put  up  a  deposit  for  the  faithful  adherence  to  the  conditions  agreed 
npon. 

It  did  not  follow  that  because  we  were  each  striving  to  do  busi- 
ness upon  a  profitable  basis  that  we  were  free  from  difficulties,  be- 
cause an  association  founded  upon  a  practical  business  basis  must 
have  varied  opinions  among  its  members.  Experience  proved  that 
the  greatest  danger  rock  was  in  getting  many  prices  higher  than  was 
safe,  thus  encouraging  outside  competition,  direct  importation  with 
small  dealers,  and  also  an  occasional  cut  by  some  member  interested, 
thus  creating  difficulties  in  holding  the  association  together,  but 
when  thoughtful  consideration  was  given  in  establishing  prices  upon 
a  fair  paying  margin,  it  was  seldom  that  such  difficulties  arose,  and 
with  the  majority  of  country  buyers  we  had  their  good-will  and  co- 
operation, as  they  were  enabled  to  do  business  at  a  profit. 

In  any  association  formed  for  the  regulating  of  prices  it  would  be 
almost  a  miracle  if  some  member  were  not  found  to  be  watching  for 
a  chance  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  and  thus  jeopardize  the  safety 
of  the  association;  possibly  this  had  more  to  do  with  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Canadian  Association  than  any  other  cause. 

A  small  act  sometimes  spoils  a  great  and  good  undertaking,  and 
any  business  house  who  joins  any  association  which  has  for  its  object 
the  advancement  of  its  members*  interests,  should  consider  it  to  be 
their  especial  duty  to  adhere  faithfully  to  their  undertaking,  and  if, 
after  a  season's  experience,  it  is  found  that  their  interests  have  not 
been  benefited  they  should  withdraw  rather  than  violate  any  agree- 
ment and  bring  discredit  upon  themselves. 

Another  source  of  trouble  to  the  successful  conduct  of  an  associa- 
tion  is  with   traveling   representatives.     While   they    may    have   had 
full  instructions  to  guard  against  violating  any  agreement  they  some- 
16 
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times  overstep  their  limit,  through  zeal  and  desire  to  secure  trade, 
forgetting  that  the  house  employing  them  must  answer  for  their  im- 
prudent acts. 

What  is  most  essential  with  the  seed  trade  is  greater  confidence 
in  each  other  and  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  every  one  to  work 
for  a  fair  profit,  keeping  in  mind  that  there  are  no  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  unprofitable  competition. 

The  experiences  with  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Association 
have  made  these  observations  most  essential  for  a  successful  trade, 
and  while  we  now  have  no  association  the  trade  has  profited  by  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  a  personal  interest  to  do  business  on  business 
principles. 

The  seed  house  that  deals  fairly  with  its  competitor  is  sure  to  win 
the  confidence  of  its  own  patrons  and  this  must  tend  to  its  own 
business  success. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  leading  seed  houses  in 
Canada  are  among  the  most  honorable  business  men  of  our  Domin- 
ion, with  whom  the  most  friendly  business  relations  exist,  nor  can  I 
see  any  reason  why  such  good  feeling  should  not  continue  to  prevail. 

Frankness  and  confidence  between  business  houses  is  the  essence 
of  harmony  and  friendship;  where  such  cannot  exist  it  is  better  to  let 
them  alone  and  time  will  regulate  any  business  jealousies. 

Mr.  Vaughan  —  Mr.  President,  I  would  just  like  to  say  a 
word  to  emphasize  the  point  made  by  Mr.  Briggs  in  his  paper 
wherein  he  makes  this  statement:  that  the  concerns  who  go 
into  that  League,  that  the  traveling  men  of  those  concerns 
must  work  toward  the  general  good  of  the  League.  If  that 
is  not  done  you  cannot  build  up  a  league.  If  the  traveling 
men,  as  weW  as  the  firms  themselves,  don't  work  towards  the 
general  good,  you  cannot  have  in  fact  any  permanent  founda- 
tion. It  is  just  like  a  great  business  concern;  you  have  to 
work  together.  You  cannot  have  traveling  men  going 
around  on  the  road,  sharp,  shrewd,  competitive  traveling 
men,  trying  to  undermine  the  legitimate  business  of  the  other 
firms,  and  make  your  League  hold  together.  Those  men  must 
work  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  fact  for  the  benefit  of  the  League. 
If  you  have  traveling  men  around,  shrewd  traveling  men  on 
the  road,  they  have  all  the  powers  of  the  house  today,  and 
if  they  go  around  with  a  knife  for  their  competitors,  you  can- 
not build  up  a  league.     That  is  my  opinion. 

The  President  —  The  next  paper  is  by  Mr.  Howard  H. 
Harries,  of  Chicago :  **  What  Seed  Trade  Associations  Might 
Accomphsh.'' 
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THE    SEED    TRADE    ASSOCIATION —  WHAT    IT    MIGHT 

ACCOMPLISH. 

By  Howard  H.  Harries. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  might  be  accomplished  in  the  seed 
business  by  the  right  kind  of  an  association  that  I  cannot  hope  to  do 
this  subject  any  where  near  justice  in  the  limits  of  this  paper.  There 
are  so  many  beautiful  visions  of  what  might  be,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  all  my  vivid  imagination  when  I  say,  if  the  members  of  the  seed 
trade  of  this  country,  I  mean  the  producers,  the  manufacturers,  the 
distributors  of  the  seed  product,  were  like  in  mind  to  the  great 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  nearly  every  other  important  pro- 
duct in  the  country,  the  seed  business  could  and  would  be  the  most 
profitable  of  any  business  in  the  whole  range  of  merchandising. 

It  was  not  many  years  ago  when  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  in 
all  our  large  distributing  centers  delivered  all  orders  at  depot  free 
of  cartage  and  accepted  all  checks  drawn  on  small  banks  all  over 
the  country  at  par  in  payment  of  bills..  As  the  business  grew  into 
enormous  proportions,  and  competition  became  more  acute,  these 
two  items  alone  became  so  large  and  represented  such  an  inroad 
on  the  profits  of  the  year  that  the  question  became  an  active  and  im- 
portant one.  And  an  agreement  was  finally  entered  into  by  all  the 
large  houses  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones  in  which  they  all  agreed 
to  refuse  to  accept  personal  checks  at  par  in  payment  of  bills,  and 
agreed  further  that  a  reasonable  charge  for  cartage  and  boxing,  suffi- 
cient to  cover  at  least  a  large  portion  of  the  cost,  should  be  charged. 
That  agreement  was  adhered  to  by  all  the  houses,  and  I  know  of  one 
case  where  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  Chicago  returned  a  cus- 
tomer's personal  check  for  $2,800  because  it  was  drawn  without 
exchange. 

Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  wholesale  grocery  trade,  but  it  is  true 
in  all  the  other  great  lines  of  business,  except  the  seed  business. 
And  I  believe  the  trade  represented  by  this  association  is  the  only 
one  where  all  goods  are  delivered  free  of  cartage,  and  where  per- 
sonal checks  on  small  banks  in  all  the  towns  and  cities  throughout 
the  country  are  accepted  at  par.  And  when  we  consider  that  it  costs 
almost  as  much  to  deliver  a  bushel  of  corn  at  the  depot  as  it  does  to 
move  a  ton  it  would  seem  as  if  the  regulation  of  this  question  of 
cartage  and  exchange  might  be  one  of  the  things  this  association 
might  accomplish.  Individually  it  is  a  small  thing  to  the  buyer,  but 
in  the  aggregate  it  is  an  important  item  of  expense  and  loss  to  the 
large  distributing  houses. 

This  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  receive 
some  consideration  from  this  association.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  to  introduce  a  reform  of  this  kind  it  must  receive  absolute 
support  from  all  the  houses,  and  in  order  to  be  of  any  use  and  not 
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become  a  farce  each  and  every  house  must  join  in  the  effort  and 
live  up  to  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  agreement. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  no  agreement  can  be  entered  into  by 
the  seed  traders  that  will  be  sustained  in  good  faith.  I  dislike  to  be- 
lieve there  is  less  honor  among  the  seed  dealers  of  the  country  than 
among  the  representatives  of  any  of  the  other  great  lines  of  trade. 
But  I  do  believe  there  is  less  of  the  spirit  of  **  community  of  interest " 
in  the  seed  trade  than  is  found  in  almost  any  other  line  of  mer- 
chandising —  less  of  that  desire  to  sustain  and  help  each  other  that 
is  found  in  very  many  lines,  and  more  of  the  spirit  of  envy  and 
jealousy.  Compared  with  other  lines  of  merchandising  and  manufac- 
ture, there  are  fewer  producing  and  general  distributing  houses  in 
this  trade  than  in  any  other,  and  the  opportunity  of  controlling  the 
product  and  maintaining  uniform  prices  is  greater  and  easier  than  in 
any  other  of  the  great  lines  of  merchandising. 

One  of  the  greatest  things  that  an  association  of  this  kind  might 
do,  and  which  in  my  opinion  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
seed  trade,  is  to  inculcate  a.  greater  degree  of  confidence  in  each 
other,  and  to  brush  away  that  atmosphere  of  mystery  which  some 
seedsmen  like  to  surround  themselves  with. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  some  houses  have  superior  strains 
of  some  things,  upon  which  they  have  spent  their  time  and  energy 
and  money  to  bring  to  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  it  is  all  right 
to  claim  all  those  things  to  the  general  buyer;  but  among  ourselves 
such  a  thing  as  claiming  that  the  whole  line  of  any  one  house  is 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  good  house  is  little  better  than  foolish, 
for  the  average  man  that  knows  enough  to  make  a  living  in  the  seed 
business  knows  something  of  the  source  of  supply,  and  if  we  had 
the  right  feeling  for  each  other  and  were  honorable  with  one  another, 
and  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  neighbor  is  as  anxious  to 
protect  his  name  and  the  reputation  of  his  stocks  as  we  are;  and. 
further,  where  rival  houses  buy  from  each  other  there  should  be  a 
fair  margin  above  cost  charged,  which  charge  would  admit  of  the 
buyer  still  making  a  profit.  We  could  very  many  times  relieve  the 
pressure  of  over  stock  in  some  houses,  and  avoid  the  apparent  neces- 
sity of  so  many  surplus  sheets  being  sent  out  to  the  general  trade  at 
a  price  which  only  serves  to  disturb. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  very  few  goods  arc  ever  sold  at  a  sur- 
plus cut  price  that  would  not  be  sold  at  the  regular  price,  for  people 
do  not  often  buy  seed  simply  because  it  is  cheap  or  to  carry  over; 
they  buy  because  they  want  the  seed,  and  no  cut  price  will  induce 
them  to  buy  when  they  do  not  need  it,  and  the  surplus  sheets  ap- 
pear after  stocks  are  all  in  and  before  shortages  have  had  time  to 
appear.  I  have  .seen  some  amusing  surplus  lists  this  year,  where 
quantities  of  from  i  bushel  to  lo  bushels  of  peas  and  beans  were 
listed  and  eight  or  ten  varieties  of  radish  seed,  making  a  total  of  200 
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to  300  pounds,  and  where  ten  to  twenty  pounds  of  certain  varieties  of 
lettuce  was  listed  as  surplus. 

Such  lists  are  many  times  sent  out  with  a  regularity  and  a  persis- 
tency which  would  lead  one  to  think  that  the  owner  of  such  stocks 
in  surplus  had  the  hysterics  every  time  he  thought  of  the  possibility 
of  carrying  over  such  a  volume  of  goods.  I  had  thought  of  a  remedy 
for  such  a  state  of  affairs  and  had  thought  it  was  original,  but  I 
have  been  told  it  is  old,  and  has  been  considered  by  the  trade,  but 
nevertheless  I  still  think  it  has  some  merit  and  seems  to  me  practical. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  the  seed  trade  could  aflFord  to  establish  a 
central  office  of  information,  where  each  house  could  list  any  surplus 
they  might  have,  together  with  such  record  of  the  stock  as  the 
average  buyer  would  require  and  the  price  at  which  it  could  be  offered 
at.  This  office  should  be  in  charge  of  a  man  of  character  and  one 
who  was  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  entire  trade.  With  such 
an  office  established  a  buyer  would  naturally  write  there  for  informa- 
tion, and  whatever  he  was  looking  for  he  could  find  there  if  it  was  in 
surplus  anywhere. 

It  would  save  an  endless  amount  of  correspondence  and  save 
time.  Probably  all  of  us  at  some  time  or  other  every  year  have 
calls  for  some  stock  of  which  we  are  sold  out  and  do  not  know  just 
where  to  order  it  with  any  degree  of  certainty  of  getting  it;  whereas 
some  other  house  has  more  of  it  than  they  want  and  do  not  know 
where  to  dispose  of  it. 

The  establishment  of  such  an  office  or  bureau  of  information,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  within  the  possibility  of  being  of  great  benefit  to  all 
engaged  in  the  business,  and  I  believe  the  seed  trade  could  well 
afford  to  support  it. 

The  organization  of  the  Seed  League,  I  believe,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  some  good.  It  has  drawn  the  members  together  for  con- 
sultation and  an  exchange  of  ideas  several  times  a  year,  and  has,  I 
believe,  promoted  a  better  feeling  and  a  greater  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  each  other.  But  the  movement  of  the  League  in  grappling 
with  the  vital  questions  arising  before  it  is,  it  seems  to  me,  too  slow, 
and  lacks  the  necessary  force  to  be  very  effective.  An  association 
that  expects  to  accomplish  any  reforms,  either  in  a  business,  political, 
or  social  way,  must  have  force,  and  must  be  willing  to  use  that  force 
if  necessary.  I  know  the  word  force  in  this  connection  to  many  has 
the  ring  of  cruelty  about  it.  But  no  great  reform,  no  vital  change 
in  existing  conditions  for  the  betterment  of  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people  at  large  either  socially,  politically,  or  morally,  has 
ever  been  accomplished  without  force.  It  is  the  power  that  con- 
trols, it  is  the  power  that  commands  respect  and  sustains  not  only 
all  great  reform  movements,  but  governments  and  nations  as  well. 
Force  means  law,  the  rights  of  man,  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty.   It  means  the  progress  and  advancement  of  the  human  race,  not 
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only  morally  and  intellectually,  but  commercially  as  well.  Without 
force  no  individual,  no  association,  no  government  can  long  endure. 
Therefore,  I  say,  no  league  or  association  can  ever  hope  to  accom- 
plish much  without  force,  and  if  so  weak  as  to  be  without  force,  its 
meetings  are  a  waste  of  time,  outside  of  the  benefits  derived  in  a 
social  way. 

The  League  has  drafted  resolutions  condemning  the  practice  of 
the  growers  of  specialties  soliciting  the  small  retail  buyer.  They 
also  passed  resolutions  against  the  foreign  houses  soliciting  small 
orders  in  this  country,  a  trade  that  certainly  belongs  to  general 
jobbing  merchants  here  at  home. 

The  resolutions  have  been  well  worded;  they  have  been  splendid 
examples  of  the  average  resolution,  for  many  of  the  brightest  men  in 
the  seed  trade  are  members  of  the  League.  But  nevertheless  I  fail 
to  see  wherein  they  have  accomplished  anything;  the  evils  com- 
plained of  still  exist,  and  are  as  active  as  ever,  and  I  believe  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  until  they  are  forced  out  of  existence. 

The  onion  growers  of  the  California  coast  are  still  selling  the 
small  dealers  and  consumers,  and  the  English  houses  are  still  solicit- 
ing the  small  trade  in  this  country  both  by  circulars  and  personal 
representatives,  and  in  my  opinion  they  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
the  seed  trade,  through  some  kind  of  a  combination  or  community  of 
interest,  becomes  strong  enough  to  force  them  to  cease  or  go  out  of 
business.  There  is  little,  if  any,  use  in  attacking  a  system  unless  we 
get  a  position  strong  enough  to  command  attention,  and,  if  necessary, 
to  force  a  recognition  of  our  claims.  This  can  be  done,  and  with 
greater  case  in  the  seed  business  than  in  any  other  line  of  trade  or 
manufacture,  unless,  perhaps,  in  certain  and  rare  lines  controlled  en- 
tirely by  patents.  But  it  cannot  be  done  by  simply  drafting  resolu- 
tions or  finding  fault  with  conditions  as  they  exist  today.  But  it  can 
be  done  by  a  concert  *of  action  and  by  demanding  that  the  wishes  of 
the  combined  seed  trade  be  respected.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  association  as  represented  here  supports  every  grower  of 
specialties  in  the  country  today,  and  if  we  were  to  withdraw  our  sup- 
port three-fourths  of  them  would  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. If  such  is  the  fact  have  we  not  the  power  to  force  this  much- 
needed  reform? 

The  government  free  distribution  of  seed  has  been  a  thorn  in  the 
side  of  many  members  of  the  seed  trade  for  years,  and  many  harsh 
criticisms  has  been  aimed  at  the  honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who  has  been  blamed  for  executing  the  laws  as  he  finds  them  and 
which  arc  mandatory  in  their  character. 

Suppose  we  let  the  honorable  Secretary  of  Agriculture  rest  for  a 
while  and  recognize  the  fact  that  he  is  only  executing  the  law  of 
his  office  and  doing  so  in  the  best  manner  dictated  by  his  judg- 
ment, and  turn  our  attention  to  other  and  greater  evils  in  the  conduct 
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of  our  own  business.  There  will  be  free  distribution  of  seeds  just  as 
long  as  we  elect  congressmen  who  require  such  material  things  to 
retain  their  popularity  and  political  prestige  in  the  community  from 
which  they  are  elected.  You  and  I  might  possibly,  without  a  wild 
flight  of  imagination,  conceive  of  methods  by  which  a  congressman 
might  become  valuable  to  the  community  he  represents  without  giv- 
ing away  the  people's  money.  He  might,  for  instance,  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  some  of  the  distinguished  aldermen  of  Chicago  and  give 
away  turkeys.  But  you  and  I  would  probably  make  very  poor 
politicians. 

But  with  all  the  harsh  criticism  aimed  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  we  ought  all  of  us  to  be  willing  to  give  the  Department 
credit  for  performing  a  great  and  very  valuable  work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  country.  A  perusal  of  some  of  the 
literature  of  the  Department,  as  illustrating  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  it,  would  open  the  eyes  of  many  who  seem  to  think  that 
all  the  Department  is  maintained  for  is  to  distribute  garden  seeds; 
and  it  is  very  pleasing  to  note  that  the  members  of  the  Seed  Trade 
Association  and  the  officers  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
getting  into  closer  touch  with  each  other  and  each  learning  to  know 
and  appreciate  the  good  qualities  of  the  other. 

And  in  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  consider  that  it  would 
pay  the  seed  dealers  of  the  country  much  better  to  try.  and  make  the 
Department  pay  a  profit  on  its  yearly  purchases  of  seeds  than  to  ex- 
ercise their  brain  matter  so  much  in  finding  objections  to  the  dis- 
tribution. We  would  all  feel  better  about  the  matter  if  we  each  made 
a  little  money  on  the  order,  but,  as  has  been  the  custom  in  the  past, 
we  rail  at  the  system  and  then  when  the  time  arrives  we  all  rush 
down  to  Washington,  either  in  person  or  by  mail,  and,  regardless  of 
values,  regardless  of  crop  conditions,  regardless  of  the  high  price  and 
scarcity  of  seed  stock,  and  with  the  sole  idea  of  beating  the  other 
fellow,  we  offer  the  government  seeds  for  their  requirements  at  little 
if  any  above  the  cost  of  production,  and  then  go  home  and  for  the 
next  twelve  months  grieve  over  the  fact  that  there  is  no  profit  in  the 
government  business.  Whose  fault  is  it  that  for  years  the  seed  trade 
has  not  made  any  monejr  on  the  government  purchase?  I  answer: 
Our  own  fault,  our  own  lack  of  organization,  and  our  own  lack  of 
confidence  in  each  other. 

Whose  fault  is  it  that  beans  are  being  sold  at  $2  and  $2.25  in  one- 
quarter  bushel  lots  today?  Whose  fault  is  it  that  on  an  order  I  sold 
in  April  I  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  from  25  to  75c.  per  bushel  in 
June?  Simply  because  a  traveler  representing  a  member  of  this  con- 
vention, and  also  a  member  of  the  League,  called  on  that  customer  of 
mine  and  cut  my  prices  and  left  the  offer  with  him.  It  meant  a  sacri- 
fice of  $300  to  $400  profit  for  me  and  did  him  no  good. 
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Now,  gentlemen,  a  traveler  that  cannot  go  out  this  year,  backed 
up  by  the  high  prices  of  last  season,  and  get  a  fair  price  for  his  goods 
had  ought  to  be  put  behind  the  plow  in  a  cornfield.  Physically  he 
may  be  equal  to  plowing  corn,  but  mentally  he  is  unfit  to  sell  goods. 
And  it  seems  to  me  the  house  that  would  keep  such  a  man  is  unwise. 

The  idea  I  would  convey,  gentlemen,  is  that  we  as  seedsmen  arc 
constantly  fighting  each  other  in  the  matter  of  concessions  to  buyers 
in  prices  and  terms,  instead  of  realizing  that  no  one  house  could 
get  all  the  business,  and  would  not  be  able  to  take  care  of  it  if  they 
did  get  it.  We  go  out  and  try  hard  and  spend  our  money  to  see 
how  low  we  can  sell  goods  and  survive  at  the  end  of  the  year.  If 
there  is  any  business  in  the  world  where  the  margins  should  be 
figured  liberally  it  is  the  seed  business,  for  the  detail  is  enormous, 
the  vexations  are  many,  and  the  responsibility  great.  It  is  not  my 
object,  gentlemen,  to  appear  as  a  general  fault-finder,  for  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  as  yet  I  have  offered  no  suggestion  as  to  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  named. 

But  I  am  satisfied  there  are  remedie^  that  simply  await  applica- 
tion, and  they  all  lie  in  the  direction  of  co-operation  and  organiza- 
tion, which  would  nearly,  if  not  quite,  double  the  yearly  net  profits 
of  each  house  here  represented.  This  can  truly  be  accomplished 
through  an  association  working  in  harmony  and  with  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  mutual  benefit. 

It  has  been  possible  for  the  past  two  years  to  make  a  little 
money,  but  it  was  owing  largely  to  abnormal  conditions.  Under 
normal  conditions  there  would  be  no  money  to  be  made  under  the 
present  methods.  We  are  friends  here  until  we  say  good-bye,  then 
we  become  pirates  and  stab  each  other  wherever  we  can. 

This  spirit  of  community  of  interest  of  which  I  have  spoken  is 
permeating  all  lines  of  trade  and  manufacture  today.  It  is  in  the 
line  of  commercial  progress.  It  is  dictated  not  by  a  desire  to  op- 
press, but  rather  a  desire  to  reach  a  better  and  higher  excellence  of 
service  at  a  lower  margin  of  cost.  It  is  the  best  judgment  of  the 
broadest  and  brightest  and  most  progressive  minds  in  the  whole 
world  of  merchandising.  We  as  seedsmen  may  continue  to  remain 
isolated  and  continue  this  fierce  fight  among  ourselves  and  con- 
tinue to  give  away  part  of  our  well-earned  profits  each  year,  but  we 
cannot  change  the  conditions.  The  science  of  merchandising  is 
progressing  and  is  broader  today  than  ever  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  And  sooner  or  later  we  must  get  in  line  and  support  each 
other  in  the  needed  reforms  or  sacrifice  profits  and  some  of  us  sus- 
tain heavy  losses. 

The  Prksident  — Gentlemen,   I  think  we  all  feel  that, 
with  this  association  and  similar  organizations,  we  have  the 
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tools  with  which  to  work  if  we  only  use  them.  There  is  one 
remaining  paper,  by  Mr.  Ebeling,  in  this  series,  and  that  we 
will  try  and  get  at  this  afternoon. 

I  am  requested  by  the  officers  of  the  Wholesale  Seeds- 
men's League  to  state  that  the  meeting  of  the  directors  will 
be  held  in  this  room  at  five  o'clock  this  afternoon.  The  regu- 
lar meeting  will  be  held  in  this  room  at  eight  o'clock  this  even- 
ing. I  also  call  your  attention  again  to  the  carriage  drive 
for  the  ladies  this  afternoon  at  three  o'clock,  and  also  to  the 
concert  at  Lake  Harriet  this  evening. 

I  also  wish  to  state  that  we  must  hear  this  afternoon  the 
report  of  the  committee  which  went  to  Washington  to  see 
about  changing  the  method  of  mailing  catalogues.  A  bill 
has  been  introduced  which  covers  our  purpose  admirably, 
and  we  hope  it  may  go  through.  The  committee,  consisting 
of  Mr.  Burpee  and  Mr.  Page,  went  to  Washington,  and  fought 
strenuously  for  the  bill,  and  I  think  they  will  put  it  through. 
They  have  done  a  lot  of  hard  work  regarding  it,  and  I  hope  it 
may  come  out  right.  We  want  to  hear  from  them  about  that, 
and  also  about  the  report  of  the  delegates  to  the  National 
League  which  met  at  Washington. 

On  motion  the  Association  adjourned  until  two  o'clock 
p.  M. 

THIRD  DAY.—  Afternoon  Session. 

The  President  —  Gentlemen,  we  will  now  have  the  paper 
of  Mr.  Ebeling,  the  only  remaining  one  of  this  group.  Mr. 
Ebeling  is  unable  to  be  present  but  has  sent  his  paper,  which 
the  secretary  will  read. 

SEED     TRADE     ASSOCIATIONS  — WHAT      HAVE     THEY 

ACCOMPLISHED? 

By  F.  H.  Ebeling. 

The  American  Seed  Trade  Association  enters  now  upon  its  twen- 
tieth year.  This  convention,  therefore,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  Asso- 
ciation's history.  The  occasion  seems  opportune  for  a  retrospect,  a 
brief  review  of  the  conventions  of  the  past,  and  of  the  work  they 
accomplished.  The  origin  of  the  Association  is  to  be  credited  to 
seedsmen  then  resident  in  Rochester,  New  York,  who,  early  in  May, 
1883,  issued  a  general  call  to  seedsmen  throughout  the  country  for 
a  convention  of  seedsmen  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York  June 
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I2th,  13th,  and  14th  of  that  year.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  the 
objects  and  topics  for  discussion  of  that  convention,  as  stated  in 
the  call,  as  follows: 

First,  protection  against  unjust  claims  for  damages. 
Second,   postage   on   seeds. 
Third,  tariff  on  seeds. 

Thirty-three  delegates  responded  to  their  names  at  the  roll  call. 
M.  A.  Robbins  of  Wethersfield.  Conn.,  was  made  chairman  of  the 
convention,  and  James  Y.  Murkland  of  New  York  city  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  three  topics  named  in  the  call  were  earnestly 
discussed.  One  practical  outcome  of  the  discussion  was  the  adop- 
tion of  the  disclaimer,  which,  with  slight  variation,  is  in  use  and 
force  today.  In  its  original  form  the  disclaimer  read  as  follows: 
*'  While  we  exercise  the  greatest  care  to  have  all  seeds  pure  and  re- 
liable, we  do  not  give  any  warranty  express  or  implied.  If  the  pur- 
chaser does  not  accept  the  seeds  on  these  conditions,  they  must  be  re- 
turned at  once."  In  the  matter  of  postage  on  seeds,  this  convention 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that  in  its  judgment  such  postage 
should  be  reduced  to  one  cent,  on  every  four  ounces.  As  a  result 
of  the  agitation  then  commenced,  and  of  the  organized  effort  then 
started  in  that  direction,  postage  on  seeds  was  finally  reduced  to  one 
cent  on  every  two  ounces.  It  was  not  all  that  was  asked,  in  fact  only 
one-half,  but  a  half  loaf  has  often  proved  to  be  far  better  than  no 
bread.    This   rate  of  postage  has  remained  undisturbed  ever  since. 

Discussion  of  the  third  topic  —  tariff  on  seeds  —  had  for  its  princi- 
pal object  a  clearer  definition  of  what  should,  in  the  tariff  schedules, 
constitute  garden  seeds.  The  convention  formulated  a  list  of  such 
seeds,  which  is  substantially  the  list  as  we  know  it  today.  The 
exempt  list,  as  recommended  by  the  convention,  still   holds   good. 

The  second  annual  convention  met  in  Horticultural  Hall,  Boston, 
June  10,  1884,  with  President  ■  Robbins  in  the  chair.  It  makes  us 
smile  to  note  that  the  treasurer's  report  showed  the  total  receipts  to 
be  the  munificent  sum  of  $185,  and  the  total  expenditures  $62.25,  an 
example  of  thrift  and  economy  which  might  often  be  followed  to 
advantage. 

Rochester  claimed  the  next  annual  convention.  The  date  was 
June  9,  1885.  C.  H.  B.  Breck,  president,  was  in  the  chair.  This 
convention  adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  the  same,  with  unim- 
portant changes,  as  are  in  force  today.  It  also  prescribed  the  order 
of  proceedings  to  govern  future  conventions.  For  the  first  time 
the  association  ship  was  full  rigged,  ready  for  sailing.  Fifty-eight 
delegates,  representing  the  leading  seed  houses  of  America,  sat  in 
the  convention.  The  range  of  subjects  discussed  included  the  "  Sexual 
relations  of  plants,"  by  the  veteran  seedsman  C.  L.  Allen  of  Long 
Island,  and  the  ever-recurring  subjects  of  reduction  of  postage  on 
seeds  and  the  seed  tariff.     The  free  distribution  of  seeds  by  the  Agri- 
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cultural  Department  in  Washington  came  in  for  a  spirited  discussion, 
in  which  the  practice  found  no  defenders. 

The  fourth  annual  convention  was  held  in  Niagara  Falls  August 
3,  1886,  President  Charles  W.  Grossman  in  the  chair.  A  large  num- 
ber of  interesting  papers  was  presented,  and  rules  covering  the  re- 
tail trade  in  grass  seed,  et  cetera,  were  adopted;  rules  substantially 
as  in  force  today.  The  official  report  of  that  convention's  proceed- 
ings includes  some  very  interesting  detail  —  of  peculiar  interest  to 
seedsmen  —  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  it  will  repay 
those  who  have  copies  of  that  report  to  refresh  their  memories  by 
glancing  through  its  pages. 

The  fifth  annual  convention  was  held  at  Philadelphia  June  14, 
1887,  and  was  presided  over  by  J.  Fottler,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. The  chief  feature  of  this  meeting  was  the  continued  agita- 
tion for  reduction  of  postage  on  seeds,  bulbs,  etc. 

The  sixth  annual  convention  opened  at  the  Sherman  House, 
Chicago,  June  12,  1888,  and  continued  three  days.  William  Meggat 
of  Wcthersfield,  Conn.,  president  of  the  Association,  presided.  The 
steady  growth  of  the  Association  was  reflected  in  the  increased 
attendance.  Of  course  there  was  further  agitation  of  the  postage 
question,  for  not  yet  had  the  seedsmen  gotten  their  rights  at  the 
Post-Office  Pepartment.  It  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
delegates  that  certain  newspapers  and  periodicals  had  been  offering 
premiums  of  seeds  to  subscribers.  This  nefarious  practice  met  the 
emphatic  reprobation  of  the  convention,  in  a  resolution  adopted  by 
that  body,  and  its  discontinuance  was  sharply  demanded.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  record  that  this  reasonable  demand  was  promptly  com- 
plied with. 

The  seventh  annual  convention  was  held  at  the  Arlington  Hotel, 
Washington,  June  11,  12,  and  13,  1889.  In  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent. George  S.  Haskell  of  Rockford,  111.,  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Association,  John  H.  Allen  of  Picton.  Ontario,  occupied  the  chair. 
The  convention  was  signalized  by  the  efforts  made  to  secure  conces- 
sions from  the  various  express  companies  by  way  of  lower  rates  on 
seeds.  An  agreement  as  to  lower  express  rates  was  signed  by  six- 
teen companies.  The  committee  on  disclaimer  reported  a  new  form 
of  disclaimer,  which,  after  discussion,  was  adopted,  and  copies 
thereof  were  ordered  mailed  to  every  seed  house  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  eighth  annual  convention  was  held  at  Saratoga  June  10,  n, 
and  12.  1890,  President  Herbert  W.  Johnson  in  the  chair.  The 
committee  on  the  tariff  reported,  and  its  report  was  earnestly  dis- 
cussed. The  McKinley  tariff  bill,  then  before  Congress,  was  the 
text.  The  bill  decidedly  increased  the  duty  on  seeds.  It  was  stated 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  ways  and  means  committee  to  place 
bulbs  on  the  free  list  along  with  flower  seeds  and  plants,  but  owing 
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to  an  oversight  this  was  not  done.  Finally,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  referring  the  whole  subject  of  tariflF  back  to  the  committee 
on  tariflF,  with  recommendation  that  the  committee  consider  whether 
flower  seeds  and  plants  as  well  as  sugar  beet  should  not  go  upon  the 
dutiable  list.  A  committee  of  three  was  named  to  go  to  Washington 
and   present  the  convention's  views  to   Congress. 

The  ninth  annual  convention  was  held  at  the  Burnet  House, 
Gncinnati,  Ohio,  commencing  June  9,  1891,  and  was  presided  over 
by  the  Association's  President,  Albert  McCullough.  It  was  a  meet- 
ing of  unusual  interest  and  importance.  The  near  approach  of  the 
Columbiah  Exposition  in  Chicago  stimulated  preparations  for  an 
appropriate  representation  of  the  seedsmen  at  that  exposition.  The 
subject  of  experimental  stations  was  considered  at  length,  especially 
in  their  relations  to  seedsmen.  The  report  of  the  tariflF  committee  was 
finally  adopted  with  but  two  dissenting  votes,  after  a  spicy  discussion. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  was  the  place,  and  June  14,  1892,  was  the  time 
of  the  opening  of  the  tenth  annual  convention.  F.  W.  Barteldes  of 
Kansas,  President  of  the  Association,  presided.  At  this  convention 
the  question-box  made  its  first  appearance,  and  became  at  once  an 
interesting  feature  of  the  program.  One  question  was,  '*  Arc  there 
any  good  reasons  why  the  government  should  continue  the  free  dis- 
tribution of  seeds?"  It  brought  out  the  information  that  the  com- 
mittee on  this  subject  would  report  to  the  next  convention.  The 
early  history  of  the  seed  trade  was  told  in  interesting  papers  by 
Wm.  G.  Comstock  and  R.  A.  Robbins.  The  fact  was  brought  out 
that  the  seed  trade  was  at  least  a  century  old.  The  Shakers  in  New 
Hampshire  were  in  the  business  in  1795,  and  their  brethren  in  Leba- 
non, Columbia  county,  New  York,  in  1800.  The  first  seed  store  in 
New  York  was  started  in  1803.  The  subject  of  fraudulent  seed  im- 
portation was  discussed  and  a  committee  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  Washington  authorities  and  see  if  a  stop  could  not  be  placed 
to  such  importation. 

Chicago  and  August  14,  1893,  were  the  place  and  date  of  the 
eleventh  annual  convention.  President  J.  C.  Vaughan  of  Chicago 
was  in  the  chair.  The  World's  Fair  was  then  in  full  blast.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  experimental  stations  recommended,  among 
other  things,  that  a  memorial  be  addressed  to  Congress  asking  that 
the  law  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  seeds  be  limited  to  the 
dissemination  of  new  and  valuable  varieties  which  are  likely  to  prove 
of  general  good  to  the  community,  a  stop  being  put  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  peas,  beans,  corn,  turnip,  and  other  well  known  seeds.  A 
particularly  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  Burpee  of  Philadelphia  urged 
seedsmen  to  make  use  of  trial  grounds,  in  order  that  they  may  know 
the  seeds  they  sell,  and  may  learn  the  comparative  merits  of  newly 
introduced  or  proposed  novelties.  The  tariff  question  was  of  course 
again  at  the  front,  and  an  equitable  duty  on  garden  and  flower  seeds 
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vigorously  demanded.  Valuable  papers  were  read,  too,  on  tomato 
and  vine  seeds. 

Our  neighbors  over  the  border  claimed  the  next  convention, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  being  the  place,  and  June  12,  1894,  the  time. 
President  W.  Atlee  Burpee  of  Philadelphia  was  in  the  chair.  The 
Wilson  tariflf  bill,  then  pending  in  Congress,  proposed  to  put  garden 
seeds  on  the  free  list.  Against  this  the  convention  earnestly  pro- 
tested, and  appointed  a  committee  to  submit  its  views  to  Congress. 
One  of  the  papers  read  was  as  to  the  most  intelligent  method  of 
selecting  stock  seeds.  "  Where  the  most  intelligence  is  located," 
said  the  author,  '*  there  will  the  best  results  be  obtained,  especially 
if  the  climate  in  that  locality  is  best  adapted  to  the  crops  grown." 
A  paper  on  the  "  Coming  possibilities  for  the  seed  grower  and  seed 
dealer "  concluded  that  "  the  seed  trade  in  America  is  only  com- 
paratively in  its  infancy;" 

The  thirteenth  annual  convention  was  held  at  Detroit,  June   11, 

1895,  President  D.  I.  Bushnell  of  St.  Louis  in  the  chair.  Valuable 
papers  were  read  on  "  Experimental  Stations:  their  influence,  rela- 
tions, and  bearings  to  the  seed  trade  " ;  on  "  The  credit  system  relat- 
ing to  sale  of  seeds  ";  and  on  **  Grasses,  their  uses  and  suitability  to 
different  soils  ".  Free  government  distribution  of  seed  came  in  for 
its  annual  condemnation,  and  reduction  on  catalogue  postage  was 
agitated. 

At  Niagara  Falls  met  the  fourteenth  annual  convention,  June  9, 

1896,  S.  E.  Briggs  of  Toronto,  President  of  the  Association,  presid- 
ing. An  exhaustive  report  was  made  by  the  committee  on  experi- 
mental stations,  the  opinion  being  expressed  that  the  Association 
should  keep  in  closer  touch  with  the  stations,  but  a  divergence  of 
opinion  being  manifested  as  to  their  practical  value.  On  motion 
the  committee  on  experimental  stations  was  dropped  from  the  Asso- 
ciation after  this  year.  The  committee  on  reduction  of  postage  on 
catalogues  reported  that  after  exhaustive  efforts  with  the  Post-Office 
Department  it  had  not  been  able  to  effect  anything.  The  committee 
voted  to  try  no  further.  An  extended  paper  on  **  Plant  variations  " 
was  read  by  C.  L.  Allen,  several  members  declaring  at  its  close  that 
it  was  the  best  paper  they  had  ever  listened  to  in  the  Association.  ;! 

The  fifteenth  annual  convention  met  at  the  Ebbitt  House,  Wash- 
ington, June  8,  1897,  with  T.  W.   Wood  of   Richmond,  Va.,  in  the  L 
chair.    A  feature  of  the  convention   was  an  address  by   Mr.    Hicks  [ 
of  the  Pure  Seed  division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.     A  paper  ■ 
by  W.  Atlee   Burpee   discussed   the   subject   of   free   distribution   of 
seeds.    The  paper  declared  that  the  farmers  and  gardeners  of  this 
country  are  not  the  mendicants  members  of  Congress  seem  to  think  f 
them  to  be,  and  denounced  as  an  insult  to  the  rural  population  of 
America  the  assumption  that  their  votes  can  be  influenced  "  by  fine                                 ■, 
packets  of  vegetable  or  flower  seed  which  could  be  bought  at  any 
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seed  store  at  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents."  The  convention  con- 
tinued the  existing  committee,  with  instructions  to  keep  up  the 
fight  against  free  seeds. 

Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.,  claimed  the  sixteenth  annual  conven- 
tion. It  was  held  at  Hotel  Chamberlain  June  14,  15,  and  16,  1898, 
with  President  Jerome  B.  Rice  in  the  chair.  The  committee  on 
free  seed  distribution  reported  progress,  which  was  no  progress  in 
fact.  Congressmen  still  insisted  on  their  packets  of  seeds  with 
which  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  their  constituents.  Albert  McCullough 
gave  a  paper  on  seed  legislation,  in  which  occurred  pertinent  sug- 
gestions as  to  wherein  the  seedsmen  might  be  better  protected 
through  proper  legislation. 

Reduction  of  rate  on  garden  seeds  by  the  railroad  companies 
was  announced. 

The  seventeenth  annual  convention  met  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  June 
I3»  1899,  President  Clark  in  the  chair.  The  attendance  was  unusually 
large.  C.  L.  Allen  read  an  interesting  paper  on  **  Our  place  at  the 
World's  Fair."  There  was  more  agitation  of  the  "  Free  seed  crime." 
S.  F.  Willard  gave  a  paper  on  ''  Growth  and  development  of  garden 
seeds,"  and  E.  B.  Darlington  a  paper  on  the  '*  Growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  business  in  flower  seeds  during  the  past  twenty  years." 
The  subject  of  melon  growing  gave  rise  to  an  interesting  discussion, 
in  which  personal  experiences  in  this  line  figured  more  or  less. 

The  eighteenth  annual  convention  was  held  at  the  Grand  Pacific 
Hotel,  Chicago,  June  12-14,  1900,  President  Alexander  Rogers  pre- 
siding. There  was  a  large  attendance.  A  fine  paper  was  read  by  C. 
L.  Allen  on  Cauliflower.  Other  papers  were  on  **  Prices,"  by  S.  F. 
Leonard,  Chicago;  on  '*  How  to  make  an  effective  catalogue  at  a 
minimum  cost,"  by  Charles  M.  Page;  on  "The  successful  retail 
seedman,"  by  W.  C.  Langbridge;  and  on  "The  pleasant  side  of 
business  association,"  by  Charles  H.  Heath.  The  social  side  of  the 
convention  was  cultivated  in  a  marked  degree  by  our  Chicago  hosts. 
A  tally-ho  ride,  a  trip  to  the  stock  yards,  and  a  grand  banquet  to 
wind  up  with,  were  features  of  this  visit  long  to  be  remembered. 

The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association,  the  first  of  the  new  century,  was  held  at  the  Powers 
Hotel,  Rochester,  June  11,  12,  and  13,  1901;  President  Albert  McCul- 
lough was  in  the  chair.  Interesting  and  valuable  papers  were  read 
by  C.  L.  Allen,  A.  J.  Pieters,  J.  E.  Northrup,  A.  J.  Brown,  S.  F. 
Willard,  and  A.  G.  Trumbull.  Equally  interesting  were  the  discus- 
sions that  followed  these  papers.  Of  special  interest  and  value  was 
the  partial  report  of  the  committee  on  experimental  stations,  by  W. 
S.  Woodruff  of  that  committee.  The  value  to  seedsmen  of  such 
stations  was  clearly  set  forth.  The  delegates  were  handsomely  enter- 
tained in  a  tally-ho  ride,  a  trolley  ride,  at  the  theatre,  and  with  a 
smoker  at  the  Rochester  Club. 
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Indeed  no  review  of  the  score  of  annual  conventions  this  Asso- 
ciation has  had  would  be  complete  without  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
splendid  entertainment  accorded  the  delegates  wherever  they  have 
met.  A  magnificent  hospitality  has  been  accorded  us  wherever  we 
have  gathered  which  formed  a  marked  and  delightful  feature.  Each 
convention  place  seems  to  have  vied  with  all  the  others  in  friendly 
rivalry  to  make  the  stay  of  the  delegates  the  most  pleasant  and 
agreeable  possible. 

We  have  now  reached  the  twentieth  annual  convention  and  the 
twentieth  century.  We  have  witnessed  the  steady  growth  of  this 
Association  until  it  has  reached  its  present  magnificent  proportions. 
The  good  accomplished  by  organization  and  by  the  commingling  of 
men  with  like  aims  and  interests,  who  shall  measure?  There  is  yet 
much  to  accomplish.  This  Association  has  by  no  means  completed  its 
mission;  there  are  evils  still  remaining  to  eradicate,  and  still  other 
benefits  to  accrue  from  this  Association,  not  alone  for  ourselves, 
but  for  the  American  people  as  well. 

The  President  —  Gentlemen,  there  is  a  paper  here  by 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Breck,  entitled,  "  A  Seedsmen's  Collection 
Bureau."  Mr.  Breck  fully  expected  to  be  here,  but  was  una- 
ble to  do  so.  He  has  called  attention  in  this  paper  to  the 
Seedsmen's  Collection  Bureau,  which  has  done  great  work. 
I  know  a  number  of  people  who  have  used  it  with  most  excel- 
lent results. 

A  SEEDSMAN'S  COLLECTION  BUREAU,  WITH  SOME 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  POOR 
ACCOUNTS,  AS  WELL  AS  THEIR  COLLECTION. 

By  Chas.  H.  Breck. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  the  houses  then  engaged  in 
the  seed  business  in  Boston  having  become  tired  of  the  competition 
that  had  obtained  among  them  for  some  time,  got  together,  and 
after  several  preliminary  meetings  and  conferences,  organized  a 
species  of  association  among  themselves  for  natural  protection  and 
benefit.  Its  constitution  was  simple  and  organization  crude,  but 
the  nucleus  of  its  thought  contained  germs  that  bore  much  fruit 
afterwards  in  the  development  of  the  New  England  Iron  &  Hard- 
ware Association,  and  later  on  of  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League. 

The  New  England  Iron  &  Hardware  Association,  which  includes 
not  only  practically  all  of  the  jobbers  of  heavy  and  shelf  hard>yare, 
but  also  of  metals,  woodenware,  paints,  and  oils  in  New  England,  is 
the  most  powerful  and  useful  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States,  and  information  concerning  its  organization  and  methods  are 
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frequently  sought  for  and  .copied  by  various  trades  desiring  to  im- 
prove their  condition  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League,  as  you  know,  is  the  only 
association  that  has  in  a  broad,  in  fact,  in  a  country  wide  way,  ac- 
complished much  in  the  way  of  improvement,  in  a  practical  manner, 
among  the  wholesale  seed  trade  of  the  country. 

The  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League  did  much  in  the  trying  year 
in  which  it  was  started  to  steady  prices  and  generally  to  lift  the 
trade  out  of  tht  slough  of  depression  in  which  it  had  unfortunately 
been  for  some  time.  Later,  the  good  this  organization  accomplished, 
not  only  for  its  stockholders,  but  for  the  members  of  the  American 
Seed  Trade  Association  and  the  seed  trade  generally  throughout 
the  country,  in  establishing  and  maintaining  equitable  prices  and  in 
bettering  the  condition  of  the  seed  trade  as  a  whole,  is  almost  in- 
calculable. Since  the  League  was  incorporated  and  its  Bureau  of 
Credit  established,  not  only  has  much  been  done  for  its  members  in 
the  way  of  collection  of  overdue  accounts,  but  also  much  in  the  way 
of  prevention  of  poor  accounts  and  in  the  establishment  of  more 
dignified  business  relations  between  buyer  and  seller  than  have 
hitherto  prevailed. 

The  ideas  that  pervaded  the  minds  of  those  who  established  the 
local  association  of  Boston  seedsmen  so  many  years  ago  included: 

First:  The  desire  to  establish  a  better  acquaintance  and  stronger 
bonds  of  fellowship  among  the  members  of  the  seed  trade  of  Boston. 

We  met  once  a  month  —  generally  about  eight  times  in  the  course 
of  the  year  —  and  dined  together. 

Second:  Protection  from  loss  through  "unworthy"  or  "un- 
desirable "   customers. 

It  was  the  duty  of  every  member  to  bring  with  him  to  each 
dinner  of  the  Association  his  book,  in  which  were  entered  from  time 
to  time  as  they  came  to  his  notice,  the  names  of  all  "  unworthy " 
and  "  undesirable  "  debtors.  Then  when  dinner  was  over  and  cigars 
lighted,  each  read  in  turn,  the  names  of  those  who  had  been  entered 
in  his  book  since  the  last  meeting,  the  other  members  making  suitable 
memoranda  in  their  own  books. 

This  mutual  reading  out  of  the  names  of  debtors  whose  long  over- 
due accounts  or  through  other  causes  that  naturally  appeal  to  seeds- 
men, made  them  undesirable  customers,  led  to  discussion  and  mutual 
confidences.  The  result  was  that  in  a  very  short  time  the  trade  here 
in  Boston  was  in  an  almost  ideal  position  as  regards  the  feeling  of 
mutual  helpfulness  and  confidence  that  existed,  much  to  the  benefit 
of  all  concerned,  as  you  can  readily  imagine. 

Third:  The  next  step  was  the  establishment  of  uniform  retail 
prices  on  grass  seeds.  This  matter  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
committee  who  met  frequently,  sometimes  daily,  as  the  market 
fluctuated. 
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The  conclusions  of  the  committee  were  as  frequently  distributed 
among  the  members  of  the  Association. 

Fourth:    Then    the    questions    of    uniform    catalogue    and    retail 
prices  and  terms  of  sale  were  taken  up,  with  the  result  that  for  several 
years  there  was  practical  uniformity  in  these  respects  also  among  us. 
The  unanimity  with  which  the  various  arrangements  made  in  re- 
gard to  prices,   terms,   and   other  conditions   were   lived   up   to   was 
really  remarkable.     In  fact,  I  cannot  recall  an  instance  in  any  par- 
ticular where  an  agreement  entered  into  was  intentionally  broken. 
This  happy  state  of  things  continued  in  Boston  for  some  years,  when 
the  position  of  two  of  the  members,  through  causes  foreign  to  the 
seed  trade  per  se,  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Association,  but  the 
good  seed  planted  by  this  local  Association  produced  permanent  re- 
sults inasmuch   as   the   lessons  then    learned   were   appreciated   and 
have  been  remembered,  so  that  the  seedsmen  of  Boston  today  are  a 
friendly,  reasonable,  and  harmonious  body. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1893,  the  New  England  Iron  &  Hardware 
Association  was  established,  and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  it  became 
advisable  to  incorporate  the  association  that  act  was  accomplished 
ander  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  in   1894. 

The  beginning  was  small  and  the  membership  confined  principally 
to  Boston  hou^s  dealing  in  shelf  and  heavy  hardware;  the  growth, 
however,  was  rapid,  and  today  we  have  a  membership  of  100  houses, 
representing  a  capital,  if  we  include  The  Carnegie  Co.  and  The 
Cambria  Steel  and  Iron  Co.,  both  of  whom  are  members,  of  over  two 
thousand  millions  of  dollars. 

The  members,  or  rather  stockholders,  comprise  practically  all 
the  prominent  wholesale  and  jobbing  houses  dealing  in  shelf  hard- 
ware, heavy  hardware,  agricultural  implements,  metals,  iron  and 
steel,  woodenware,   paints,  and   oils   in   New    England. 

You  can  readily  see  what  a  power  for  good  and  for  the  uplifting 
of  these  lines  of  trade  this  Association  is;  yet,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear to  you,  the  thought  of  it  originated  in  the  little  association  of 
Boston  seedmen   organized   ten   years   before. 

In  (act,  the  New  England  Iron  &  Hardware  Association  and  the 
Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League  arq  operated  identically  on  the  same 
social,  protective,  and  beneficial  lines  as  constituted  the  principal 
features  of  the  Boston  Seedsmen's  Association,  modified,  enlarged, 
improved  as  experience  and   conditions   demanded. 

For  instance,  the  social  feature  is  a  strong  one  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Iron  &  Hardware  Association;  witness  Article  11  of  its  by-laws 
that  reads  as  foHows: 

"Article  11.  Monthly  meetings  of  the  stockholders  shall  be  held 
during  the  third  week  of  each  month,  at  which  meeting  the  stock- 
holders, or  their  representatives,  shall  dine  together.  The  cost  of 
such  dinner  shall  not  exceed  two  dollars  ($2.00)  per  plate  on  all  ordi- 
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nary  occasions;  and  each  stockholder  shall  be  entitled  to  participate 
in  such  dinner  at  the  expense  of  the  treasury." 

In  this  respect  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage, for  its  members  are  scattered  from  Maine  to  California,  and 
it  is  physically  impossible  for  them  to  meet  and  dine  together  fre- 
quently, as  is  comparatively  easy  for  the  members  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Iron  &  Hardware  Association  to  do.  The  same  is  unfortunately 
true  of  the   American   Seed  Trade   Association. 

I  use  the  word  **  unfortunately "  advisedly,  for  nothing  has 
been  found  that  tends  to  harmony  and  the  improvement  of  trade 
conditions  generally  as  does  the  mutual  respect  for  and  confidence 
in  each  other  which  obtains  when  men  meet  together  socially  and 
get  their  legs  under  the  mahogany. 

The  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League  is  a  little  better  oflF  in  this 
respect  than  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  for  its  directorate 
meets  several  times  during  the  year  in  the  course  of  its  business  and 
lunches  together,  all  expenses  of  travel  as  well  as  entertainment,  how- 
ever, being  borne  equally  by  the  individual  directors. 

The  beneficial  idea  is  evidenced  in  the  by-laws  of  the  Wholesale 
Seedsmen's  League  through  its  preamble-,  as  follows: 

"Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League.  The  object  of-^his  corporation 
is  to  aid  in  the  technical,  commercial,  and  financial  interests  of  the 
wholesale  seed  trade;  the  particular  lines  of  work  being  determined 
at  the  meetings  of  the  stockholders  or  at  any  of  the  directors'  meet- 
ings, as  the  prevailing  conditions  of  the  seed  trade  interests  may 
dictate." 

And  more  specifically  in  the  rule  for  its  board  of  directors  covering 
the  committee  on  customs,  prices,  and  terms,  viz.: 

"  Customs,  Prices,  and  Terms.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  establishment  of  uniform  customs,  prices,  and 
terms  in  the  trade,  and  si'ch  other  matters  as  said  committee  may 
deem  of  interest  to  said  trade,  and  report  their  conclu.sions  and  rec- 
ommendations to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  corporation.  Said 
committee  shall  also  have  power  to  investigate  and  hear  all  com- 
plaints for  breach  of  any  agreements,  rules,  or  understandings  in 
the  trade,  and  report  thereon  to  the  board  of  directors." 

It  is  seen  in  the  duty  of  each  trade  committee  of  the  New  Englatid 
Iron  &  Hardware  Association;  for  example,  the  rule  for  the  shelf 
hardware   committee    reads    as    follows,    viz.: 

Article  30.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  committee  to  consider 
the  establishment  of  uniform  prices  and  customs  in  the  shelf  hardware 
trade,  and  kindred  lines,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  such  other 
matters  as  said  committee  may  deem  of  interest  to  said  trade;  and 
report  their  conclusions  and  recommendations  to  the  stockholders 
and  associate  members  of  the  Association  dealing  in  shelf  hardware 
and  kindred  lines.  Said  committee  shall  also  have  power  to  in- 
vestigate and  hear  all  complaints  for  breach  of  any  of  the  agreements. 
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rules,  or  understandings  in  the  shelf  hardware  trade  and  kindred 
lines:  and  report  thereon  to  the  stockholders  and  associate  members 
of  said  Association  dealing  in  shelf  hardware  and  kindred  lines. 

And  this  is  the  type  of  each  of  its  other  trade  committees.  Pro- 
tection, and  benefit  as  well,  is  provided  for  in  the  same  manner  in 
both  Associations  through  their  bureaus  of  credit,  which  are  identical. 
The  operation  of  these  bureaus  will  be  readily  understood  after  read- 
ing Article  14  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League  . 
and  Article  22  of  its  rules  for  directors: 

Article  14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  stockholders  to  report  all 
debtors  as  '*  Delinquents "  who  shall  fail  to  settle  their  accounts 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  demand,  or  when  the  debtor  shall 
have  been  refused  credit;  and  as  "Unworthy"  all  persons  obtaining 
goods  through  fraud  or  any  improper  means;  and  as  **  Undesirable  " 
ail  persons  habitually  making  claims  for  allowances,  generally  failing 
to  keep  their  agreements,  and  slow  in  payment;  and  no  stockholder 
shall  sell  on  credit  to  any  person  reported  by  the  corporation  through 
its  bureau  **  Delinquent "  or  *'  Unworthy." 

Article  22.  First.  Said  committee  shall  have  jurisdiction  of 
all  matters  of  claims  by  and  debts  due  to  the  stockholders  of  the 
corporation,  when  referred  to  this  corporation;  and  its  decision 
thereon  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  the  stockholders. 

Second.  Of  all  matters  affecting  delinquent  debtors  referred  to 
the  corporation  by  any  stockholder:  to  classify  said  debtors,  and  in 
the  name  of  this  corporation  send  delinquent  debtor  notices  and  de- 
mand letters  when  requested  by  a  stockholder;  and  to  take  such 
other  steps  in  reference  to  said  claims,  debts,  and  debtors  as  to  said 
committee  may  seem  advisable. 

Third.  To  report  to  the  stockholders  all  delinquent  debtors  re- 
ferred to  the  corporation  who  do  not  settle  their  accounts,  claims, 
or  debts  within  ten  days  after  notification. 

Fourth.  To  cause  to  be  kept  on  the  books  of  the  corporation, 
under  the  heading  *'  Undesirable/'  the  names  of  all  persons  reported 
by  any  stockholder  as  slow  in  paying,  habitually  making  claims  for 
allowance,  and  generally  failing  to  keep  their  agreements;  and  also 
to  be  kept  on  said  books  under  the  heading  *'  Unworthy,"  the  names 
of  all  persons  reported  by  stockholders  as  obtaining  goods  or  credit 
through  fraud  or  improper  means;  and  also  on  said  books,  under  the 
heading  "  Delinquent,"  the  names  of  all  persons  reported  by  any  stock- 
holder whose  account  is  not  settled  within  ten  days  from  demand  by 
the  corporation ;  and  to  send  a  list  of  said  names  to  each  stockholder 
of  record  weekly. 

Fifth.  To  receive  and  hear  all  complaints  against  stockholders 
for  any  breach  of  the  by-laws  as  to  the  duty  of  stockholders  in 
respect  to  undesirable  customers  and  delinquent  and  unworthy 
debtors;  and  to  report  its  decision  thereon  to  the  stockholders  of 
record  when  deemed  advisable. 

The  value  of  the  Bureau  of  Credit  to  stockholders  is  seen  from 
the  report  of  this  department  of  the  New  England  Iron  &  Hard- 
ware Association  last  year.  It  shows  that  $32,000  were  collected 
through  its  "  Demand  Letter  "  alone,  at  an  expense  of  only  $800  to 
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the  stockholders  to  whom  the  claims  belonged,  and  $17,000  through 
its  attorney's  department,  on  which  only  nominal  fees  were  paid. 

The  Bureau  of  Credit  in  each  Association  constitutes  a  complete 
mercantile  and  collection  agency  and  to  successfully  and  legally 
conduct  it  incorporation  is  necessary,  as  was  soon  found  to  be  the 
case  in  the  New  England  Iron  &  Hardware  Association,  which  or- 
ganization was  not  originally  incorporated. 

This  feature,  with  others  that  exist  in  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association,  such  as  the  lack  of  an  organized  office  with  suitable 
working  force,  adequate  annual  dues,  and  without  other  branches 
of  work  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  such  an  office  and  the 
necessary  expenditure  of  money  to  support  it,  makes  the  subject  "  A 
Seedsman's  Collection  Bureau "  in  connection  with  the  American 
Seed  Trade  Association  a  difficult  one  to  write  about,  but  I  think  the 
difficulties  that  exist  can  be  overcome  in  a  very  simple  manner. 

In  regard  to  the  collection  of  the  overdue  accounts  of  the  members 
of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  and  the  general  prevention 
of  bad  debts,  I  recommend  that  the  American  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
tion as  a  body  purchase  a  share  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Whole- 
sale Seedsmen's  League  and  thereby  enable  the  members  of  the 
former  to  send  their  overdue  accounts  to  the  Bureau  of  Credit  of  the 
latter.  In  this  way  the  members  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Asso- 
ciation can  take  advantage  of  the  unique  demand  letter  of  the  Whole- 
sale Seedsmen's  League  and  of  the  complete  collection  and  informa- 
tion system  of  its-  Incorporated  Mercantile  and  Collection  Agency 
at  a  minimum  cost  to  themselves,  for  collections  made  by  means  of 
the  demand  letter  cost  the  creditor  only  tYi  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
collected,  while  the  collections  made  through  the  attorney's  depart- 
ment of  the  Bureau  of  Credit  of  the  League  cost  no  more  than  is 
charged  by  any  reputable  collection  agency. 

As  anything  that  tends  to  aid  and  improve  the  condition  of  the 
seed  trade,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  of  material  interest  to  the  members 
of  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League,  I  think  I  can  safely  promise 
that  the  League  would  be  willing  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement 
as  I  have  outlined  above. 

Remembering  the  pleasure  and  lasting  benefit  derived  through  the 
association  of  the  seedsmen  of  Boston,  I  would  strongly  recommend 
for  the  improvement  of  the  seed  trade  that  in  places  where  there  are 
two  or  more  seedsmen,  an  association  be  formed  on  the  lines  of  the 
Boston  Seedsmen's  Association  for  social,  protective,  and  beneficial 
purposes.  Both  retail  and  wholesale  dealers  can  belong  to  an  or- 
ganization of  this  kind  and  participate  properly  and  with  profit  in  its 
deliberations,  provided,  of  course,  the  matter  of  regulating  wholesale 
prices  is  not  undertaken. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  of 
your  attention.     I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  prepare  a  more 
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interesting  or  more  satisfactory  paper  on  the  subject  assigned  me. 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  such  an  arrangement  with  the  Wholesale 
Seedsmen's  League  as  I  have  indicated,  for  the  use  of  its  Bureau  of 
Credit,  provides  a  simple,  practical,  and  complete  method  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  overdue  accounts  of  the  members  of  the  American 
Seed  Trade  Association  and  the  prevention  in  the  largest  degree 
possible,  of  their  bad  debts. 

For  the  suggestion  of  local  associations  among  seedsmen  for 
social,  beneficial,  and  protective  purposes,  I  crave  your  careful  con- 
sideration. It  is  practical,  useful,  and  will  add  to  the  happiness  of 
the  hard  worked  and  oftentimes,  alas,  indifferently  paid  seedsman. 

Through  mutual  respect  for  and  mutual  confidence  in  each  other, 
together  with  the  interest  and  emulation  bred  when  bright  men 
associate,  only  will  be  produced,  I  believe,  seeds  of  the  best  quality, 
most  absolute  purity,  and  highest  germination;  and  there  will  also 
result  the  dignified  methods  and  relations  between  grower,  jobber, 
and  consumer  under  which  so  eminently  a  respectable  business  should 
be  conducted. 

The  accomplishment  of  these  ends  should  be  the  aim  of  every 
seedsman  who  loves  his  business,  nature,  and  his  fellow  man,  and 
what  vocation  is  worthy  of  more  regard,  more  intelligence,  and  a 
fairer  return  for  the  labor  connected  with  it  than  the  seedsmen's,  the 
product  of  whose  goods  is  the  foundation  of  all  real  prosperity? 

The  President  —  You  will  notice  that  Mr.  Breck  makes 
one  recommendation  that  it  seems  to  me  should  be  acted  upon 
either  favorably  or  unfavorably.  The  suggestion  is  that  this 
American'  Seed  Trade  Association  as  a  body  subscribe  and 
become  the  owners  of  one  share  of  stock  in  the  Wholesale 
Seedsmen's  League,  in  order  that  it  may  be  entitled  to  the 
services  of  this  collection  agency. 

Mn.  Wood  —  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  that  matter  be 
referred  to  such  committee  as  the  Chair  may  select,  for  proper 
recommendation  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

The  President  —  1  have  not  a  list  of  the  committees  here. 
We  have  no  committed  on  finance,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
It  go  to  the  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Stokes  —  Mr.  President,  I  would  just  like  to  say  in 
this  connection  that  the  firm  of  which  I  am  a  member  has 
been  using  the  Collection  Bureau  of  the  Wholesale  Seeds- 
men's League  in  the  way  that  has  been  recommended  by  Mr. 
Breck,  to  our  very  great  satisfaction.  W'e  have  had  a  very 
large  experience  with  collection  agencies  of  various  kinds,  and 
I  think  I  can  say,  without  any  qualification,  that  this  Collec- 
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tion  Bureau  has  been  more  successful,  at  very  much  less  cost, 
than  any  other  we  have  tried,  and  is  entirely  satisfactory  in 
every  way.  It  has  been  handled  from  Mr.  Breck's  end,  I  con- 
sider, in  a  most  masterly  manner,  and  I  think  this  associa- 
tion would  make  no  mistake  in  accepting  and  passing  the 
resolution  at  this  time  to  meet  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Breck. 
I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  its  being  referred  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  if  it  is  thought  best,  but  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  association  to  do. 

A  member  suggested  that  it  might  be  referred  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  with  power  to  act,  and  Mr.  Wood  accepted 
that  as  an  amendment. 

Mr.  Pease  —  Mr.  President,  I  can  heartily  indorse  this 
Collection  Bureau.  We  have  used  it  now  for  the  past  year 
and  a  half,  having  used  other  collection  agencies  for  several 
years  past,  and  find  it  works  like  a  charm.  We  have  collected 
accounts  that  have  been  in  other  collecting  agencies'  hands 
through  this  meafis,  and  I  can  heartily  indorse  it  and  recom- 
mend it  to  all  the  trade. 

The  President  —  I  think  Mr.  May  has  used  this  bureau. 

Mr.  May  —  Yes.  .While  I  can  recommend  this  bureau, 
I  have  not  had  so  much  success  with  it,  perhaps,  as  some 
others.  We  have  a  collection  agency  of  our  own  in  our  office, 
entitled  the  Minnesota  Collection  Agency,  and  we  consider 
when  we  are  through  with  that  agency  that  it  is  useless  to 
place  accounts  with  other  agencies. 

The  motion  as  amended  was  carried. 

The  President  —  We  will  take  up  the  reports  of  standing 
committees ;  the  Committee  on  Postal  Laws,  Remittances, 
and  Postage  on  Seed  Catalogues.  Mr.  Charles  N.  Page  is 
chairman. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  REMITTANCES  AND 
POSTAGE  ON  SEED  CATALOGUES. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Convention: 
In  considering  the  subjects  assigned  to  us,  your  committee  were 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  pay  to  devote  all  our  efforts 
to  try  and  secure  permission  for  the  cumulative  mailing  of  catalog^ies 
in  bulk  instead  of  by  affixing  stamps  to  each  wrapper,  and  we  have 
therefore  devoted  our  attention  to  this  subject.  The  reason  why  such 
a  change  is  desirable  to  seed  dealers,  we  may  summarize  as  follows: 

First.     It  is  a  saving  in  labor  of  attaching  postage  stamps  to  the 
wrappers. 
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Second.  A  saving  from  possible  dishonesty  of  employees  in  hand- 
ling stamps. 

Third.  A  saving  of  time  in  handling  mails,  as  the  Post-Office 
Department  are  so  overburdened  that  delays  are  frequent,  and  when 
there  is  a  glut  of  mail  matter  the  postmasters  always  give  the  first 
and  second-class  matter  prompt  attention,  while  the  third  class  is 
sometimes  greatly  delayed. 

After  talking  and  corresponding  with  various  dealers  in  the  trade, 
and  also  with  the  Post-Office  Department,  we  formulated  a  bill 
which  seemed  to  cover  changes  we  desired  to  have  made.  We  also 
had  a  conference  with  Hon.  J.  A.  T.  Hull,  who  introduced  Bill  No. 
7670,  reading  as  follows: 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled:  That  the  Post- 
master-General is  hereby  authorized  and  instructed  to  accept  third- 
class  matter,  consisting  of  books,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  and  other 
printed  literature,  at  the  post-office  of  the  town  of  publication,  upon 
payment  of  postage  on  the  bulk  weight,  without  affixing  stamps,  at 
the  present  rate  of  postage  for  third-class  matter,  that  is,  one  cent 
for  each  two  ounces  or  eight  cents  per  pound:  Provided,  That  no 
single  pamphlet  or  package  shall  weigh  less  than  two  ounces  and 
that  the  total  quantity  presented  for  mailing  at  any  one  time  shall 
not  be  less  than  fifty  pounds:  And  provided  further,  That  the 
wrapper  or  envelope  of  each  package  shall  bear  the  notice,  '  Postage 
prepaid  at  regular  third-class  rates.*  " 

We  also  sent  circulars  not  only  to  all  members  of  the  American 
.  Seed  Trade   Association,    but   to   all    other    seedsmen,    florists,    and 
nurserymen  in  the  United  States  who  publish  catalogues  for  mailing, 
asking  their  co-operation  in  pushing  this  bill  through. 

At  the  request  of  President  Northrup  the  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee made  a  trip  to  Washington  and  talked  with  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  on  post-offices  and  post  roads  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  and  after  it  had  been  explained  to  them,  they,  without 
exception,  favored  the  bill  and  thought  it  would  make  an  improve- 
ment which  would  be  desirable  both  for  the  dealer  and  for  the  gov- 
ernment, and  Senator  Allison  and  Senator  Dolliver  each  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  Senate  identical  with  that  of  Mr.  Hull.  We  secured  the 
co-operation  of  almost  every  one  in  the  trade,  and  the  bill  was  com- 
mended by  numerous  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Boards  of  Trade,  and 
other  organizations  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  including  the 
National  Board  of  Trade,  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League,  and  the 
American  Advertisers*  Association. 

We  did  not  strike  any  stumbling  block  until  we  reached  his  Most 
August  Majesty  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-General  Madden. 
He  also  agreed  that  the  change  would  be  a  desirable  one  for  the 
government,  but  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  any  one  preparing  a  bill 
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which  would  make  a  change  in  the  work  under  his  charge,  but  &aid 
that  he  would  draft  a  bill  which  would  cover  the  case  and  at  the 
same  time  throw  about  it  safeguards  which  would  protect  the  gov- 
ernment. He  showed  me  a  rough  draft  of  the  bill  which  he  had  pre- 
pared, and  it  was  objectionable  from  almost  every  point  of  view.  I 
pointed  out  several  objections  to  it,  one  of  which  he  admitted,  but 
he  refused  to  discuss  the  others.  He  filed  his  suggestions  with  the 
committee  on  post-offices  and  post  roads,  and  they  have  had  the  effect 
of  blocking  all  action  on  this  bill  even  after  Mr.  Bromwell  withdrew 
the  bill  which  he  introduced  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Madden. 

We  have  kept  constantly  after  the  various  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  also  the  sub-committee,  of  which  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Sibley 
is  chairman,  but  the  most  recent  letters  received  from  him,  and  also 
from  Messrs.  Loud  and  Hull,  «tate  that  the  outlook  is  not  favorable 
to  securing  any  action  on  the  subject  during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Congressman  Hull  informed  me  that  he  had  put  in  more  time  on 
this  bill  than  any  one  which  he  had  introduced  this  year  aside  from 
those  in  his  own  committee,  but  persons  who  have  not  had  experience 
with  such  legislative  matters  have  little  idea  what  difficulty  there  is  in 
securing  action  on  such  bills. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Madden  will  doubtless  be  recognized  by  many  as 
the  man  who  has  caused  so  much  trouble  for  the  newspaper  pub- 
lishers during  the  past  two  years,  but  he  seems  to  have  so  much  in- 
fluence that  the  Congressmen  will  not  take  any  action  favoring  a 
bill  to  which  he  objects. 

We  believe  that  we  have  done  everything  in  our  power  to  secure 
passage  of  this  bill,  and  think  that  the  seed  that  we  have  sown  will 
bear  fruit  in  the  future. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  committee  should  also  take  up  the 
subjects  of  Postal  Currency,  On€  Cent  Letter  Postage,  and  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Parcel  Post. 

Mr.  Courteen  —  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  tendered  Mr.  Page  for  the  very  able  paper  which 
he  has  read,  and  for  the  large  amount  of  work  that  he  has  un- 
doubtedly put  in  on  this  matter.  While  I  am  not  interested 
in  the  catalogue  trade,  it  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Page  should 
have  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has  carried 
on  this  work,  and  for  the  time  which  he  has  put  in  on  it. 

Mr.  Wood  —  Mr.  President,  I  second  that  motion. 

The  President — Before  that  motion  is  put,  I  wish  to 
just  say  a  word  on  the  work  that  Mr.  Page  has  done.  Mr. 
Page  appeared  to  be  the  very  best  man  we  could  get  to  go  to 
Washington.     I  knew  that  he  put  through  the  reduced  rate, 
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when  he  was  chairman  of  one  of  the  old  committees  on  Ex- 
press and  Freight,  and  he  did  such  work  at  that  time  that  I  felt 
as  if  there  was  no  one  who  could  go  at  it  and  who  would  hang 
to  it  as  long  and  as  persistently  as  Mr.  Page ;  and  50.  in  the 
month  of  January,  Mr.  Page  was  very  busy,  but  he  finally 
sacrificed  his  own  interests  and  time  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
which  is  a  very  busy  time  for  catalogue  houses,  and  went  to 
Washington  on  this  business.  I  think  we  all  ought  to  know 
once  in  a  while  at  what  sacrifice  some  of  this  work  is  done, 
the  sacrifice  of  one's  own  time  personally,  and  money.  You 
have  heard  the  motion,  and  all  who  are  in  favor  of  it  will 
say  aye. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimouslv. 

Mr.  Page — Gentlemen,  I  feel  that  I  have  done  nothing 
more  than  my  duty  in  the  matter,  just  the  same  as  any  other 
member  of  our  association  would  do. 

The  President  —  We  will  hear  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Experiment  Stations,  Mr.  C.  L.  Allen,  chairman. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Ai-i,en  —  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  have 
no  report  to  make  to  you,  no  written  report,  simply  because 
there  is  nothing  to  report.  The  experimental  stations  of  our 
country  have  their  parallel  in  architecture.  When  a  young 
man  goes  to  study  architecture,  the  first  thing  they  do,  every 
mother's  son  of  them,  is  to  have  him  hunt  up  where  the 
Gothic  arch  came  from,  when  any  of  them  could  have  an- 
swered the  question  by  looking  at  a  sunflower  head.  That 
is  the  way  they  are  doing  their  work  in  these  ex|>erimental 
stations.  Instead  of  taking  up  experimental  work  with  the 
idea  of  developing  what  types  they  can  find,  they  go  back  to 
the  original  species  and  see  if  they  can*t  work  up  something 
a  great  deal  better  than  anybody  else  has  done,  and  it  is  a 
travesty  on  justice  for  the  government  to  employ  men,  with- 
out any  knowledge  whatever  of  the  seed  trade,  to  get  up  rules 
and  regulations  by  which  the  seed  trade  must  be  governed ; 
and  for  that  reason  I  think  that  wx  had  better  drop  and  elimi- 
nate that  committee  from  our  hst,  and  as  a  report  I  would 
move  that  that  committee  be  abolished. 

Mr.  Wood  —  I  will  second  the  motion. 

The  President  —  Any  other  remarks?  I  don't  under- 
stand, Mr.  Allen,  that  this  is  a  wholesale  condemnation  of 
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experiment  stations;  simply  that  we  have  no  use  for  such  a 
committee. 

Mr.  Allen  —  Well,  that  is  it. 

The  President  —  There  has  been  one  matter  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Experiment  Stations ;  I  don't  recall  what  it 
was.  I  believe  it  was  the  percentage  of  germination  of  seeds, 
offered  by  Mr.  Vaughan.  Supposing,  if  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Allen,  we  allow  that  motion  to  rest  until  Mr.  Vaughan  comes 
in,  and  perhaps  suggest  some  othqr  committee  to  which  the 
motion  can  be  referred. 

We  have  on  the  programme  *a  notice  of  an  amendment 
to  the  By-laws,  offered  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson,  which  reads, 
**  Change  Article  III  by  striking  out  the  word  *  second  '  and 
to  provide  in  place  thereof  a  later  date  in  the  month  of  June 
for  annual  meeting?."  This  would  mean  striking  out  the 
words  "second  Tuesday  in  June  "  and  providing  in  place 
thereof  a  later  date  in  the  month.  The  date  of  this  meeting 
has  been  changed  several  times  and  some  seem  to  think  that 
they  would  like  the  date  a  little  earlier  and  some  a  little  later. 

Mr.  Courteen  —  I  move  its  adoption. 

The  President  —  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  the 
motion  include  the  date? 

Mr.  Cqtjrteen  —  I  would  make  it  the  fourth  Tuesday  in 
the  month  of  June,  which  is  the  same  as  this  year,  I  believe, 
the  24th. 

The  President  —  This  is  an  adjourned  meeting  really. 
Now,  this  is  a  matter  on  which  we  perhaps  don*t  want  to  act 
too  hastily.  When  we  fix  the  date  this  time,  we  want  to  fix 
it  so  that  we  are  satisfied  with  it  as  nearly  as  may  be.  I 
might  add  that  this  year  it  was  adjourned  to  the  present  date 
so  that  members  desiring  to  come  to  Minneapolis  by  boat 
from  Buffalo  could  do  so. 

Mr.  Wood  —  Mr.  President,  could  not  we  fix  the  meet- 
ing in  June,  and  have  the  date  fixed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee? 

The  President  —  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Wood,  that  as  we 
are  gathered  here  we  can  express  our  own  minds  better  than 
the  Executive  Committee  can  express  them  for  us. 

Mr.  Wood  —  The  third  full  week  in  June  is  much  better 
than  earlier  in  June. 

Mr.  Courteen  —  Mr.  Cliairman,  in  putting  that  motion, 
it  was  simply  to  get  it  before  the  house.     1  think  the  opinion 
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of  the  majority  of  the  members  should  stand,  but  the  later 
you  get  it  in  June  the  better. 

Mr.  Robinson  —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  that  previous 
to  the  offering  of  this  motion  for  an  amendment  last  year  I 
talked  with  quite  a  good  many  members  of  the  association, 
and  the  opinion  seemed  to  be  universal  that  we  were  meeting 
a  little  too  early  in  June.  It  was  offered  primarily  to  fix  a 
date  that  would  not  interfere  with  Mr.  Allen's  birthday.  His 
birthday  always  came  during  the  meeting,  and  he  made  the 
statement  a  year  ago  that  he  would  not  attend  in  the  future, 
as  his  family  insisted  on  his  remaining  at  home  during  his 
birthdays:  but  I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  will  much 
better  accommodate  a  large  portion  of  the  members  to  have 
the  meeting  come  about  the  same  time  in  the  month  as  this 
year,  which  I  think  is  about  the  fourth  week. 

The  President —  Mr.  Leonard,  what  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Leon'ard  —  I  don't  know  as  there  is  anything  special 
that  I  can  say  about  it.  I  think  about  this  time  will  hit  the 
majority  better  than  to  change  it. 

Mr.  May  —  I  think  about  the  last  week  in  June  would 
be  the  most  desirable  time,  and  I  therefore  second  Mr.  Cour- 
If  en's  motion  for  the  fourth  week  in  June. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Courteen  that  the  regular  meeting  be 
held  on  the  last  full  week  of  June  was  carried. 

The  President  —  Well,  gentlemen,  we  have  completed 
the  regular  programme  with  the  exception  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures.  The  chairman  is 
not  here,  and  I  understand  there  is  no  report. 

The  Question  Box  is  not  very  full.  We  have  one  ques- 
tion proposed  by  Mr.  Coryell :  **  Is  there  any  remedy  in  use  to 
destroy  the  pea  bug,  or  rather  to  prevent  the  peas  being  stung 
while  growing?  "  Is  there  anyone  in  the  room  who  can  an- 
swer Mr.  Coryell's  question? 

Mr.  Wood  —  Referred  to  Prof.  Galloway. 

Mr.  Coryell — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  you  are 
all  aware  that  we  are  becoming  infested  with  the  pea  bug. 
[Laughter.]  Consequently  we  have  either  got  to  drive  him 
one  way  or  the  other  or  do  something  to  exterminate  him. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  we  get  .the  peas  in  the  store- 
house we  have  a  remedy  to  destroy  what  there  is  in  the  seed, 
but  we  have  no  remedy  to  destroy  what  might  be  left  in  the 
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country,  and  in  many  sections  they  are  greatly  troubled  with 
them.  Now  I  understand  that  some  parties  are  claiming 
that  they  can  destroy  the  insect  by  spraying  it,  or  rather  spray- 
ing the  plants  while  growing.  Tliat  was  the  object  of  asking 
this  question.  If  any  one  knows  of  any  remedy,  I  would  try 
it  this  year.     I  am  in  shape  so  I  could  do  it  very  readily. 

The  President  —  Is  any  one  able  to  answer  Mr.  CoryelKs 
question?     If  not,  we  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Coryell  —  I  might  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  experi- 
mental station  in  Ontario  is  taking  up  this  matter  of  the  dif- 
ferent remedies  that  may  be  used  in  destroying  the  bug. 

The  President  —  Last  year  it  was  proposed  that  this 
association  join  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  and  we  became 
members.  Last  season  Mr.  Burpee  was  appointed  a  delegate 
to  the  National  Board  of  Trade  for  this  association.  Mr. 
Albert  McCullough  was  sent  as  a  delegate  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  or  Board  of  Trade,  of  Cincinnati.  While  there 
they  took  up  various  questions  relating  to  the  business  in 
which  we  are  interested  and  secured  the  assistance  of  that 
body  in  measures  of  legislation  in  which  we  have  an  interest. 
We  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Burpee  as  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  Burpee — Mr.  Albert  McCullough,  of  Cincinnati, 
was  a  delegate,  representing  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
Mr.  Page  and  myself  were  delegates  of  this  Association.  It 
so  happened  that  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  ap- 
l)Hed  for  membership  in  the  National  Board  of  Trade  too  late 
for  them  to  submit  it  so  that  it  could  be  considered  on 
this  year's  programme.  Therefore,  when  it  was  proposed  by 
our  president  that  I  was  to  be  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Trade,  I  had  the  resolution  which  I  considered 
of  the  most  vital  interest  to  us  proposed  by  the  Trade  Leaguv* 
of  Philadelphia,  that  being  the  most  important  commercial 
body  that  belongs  to  the  National  Board  of  Trade.  This 
recommendation  was  urging  the  advisability,  in  the  nature  of 
economy,  both  to  the  merchant  seedsmen  and  other  merchants 
publishing  catalogues  and  advertising  literature,  and  also  to 
the  United  States  Government,  of  mailing  such  advertising 
matter  at  the  same  rate  of  one  cent  per  two  ounces,  or  eight 
cents  per  pound  as  at  present,  but  instead  of  requiring  the 
affixing  of  a  stamp  for  every  ounce  or  fraction  thereof,  that 
the  postage  should  be  prepaid  in  bulk  in  the  same  manner 
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that  it  is  prepaid  in  bulk  now  on  second-class  matter.     We 
thought  it  was  a  very  opportune  time  to  secure  such  legisla- 
tion just  now,  when  Postmaster-General  Smith  had  restricted 
the  use  of  the  privileges  of  second-class  material  to  so  many 
newspapers.     Having    offered    this    resolution    through    the 
Trade  League  of  Philadelphia,  I  was  put  on  the  postal  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Board,  and  after  considerable  discus- 
sion obtamed  the  unanimous  consent   of  that  postal   com- 
mittee to  recommend  such  legislation  as  is  already  included 
in  the  Hull  bill  which  has  just  been  introduced  into  Congress, 
and  that  unanimous  recommendation  of  the  postal  commit- 
tee was  passed  unanimously  by  the  National  Board  of  Trade. 
Since  then  the  Hull  bill  has  unfortunately  been  held  up  in 
the  House,  and  another  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Bromwell  has 
been  offered  in  lieu  of  it,  and  this  other  bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bromwell,  it  is  understood,  is  favored  by  the  acting  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster-General   Madden.     But  the    Bromwell 
bill  would  be  practically  null  and  void  as  far  as  any  benefit 
to  the  seedsmen,  or  mail  order  houses,  or  other  lines  using 
catalogues,  because  it  requires  that  the  postage  should  be  paid 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces  or  fraction  thereof, 
with  a  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  for  any  violation. 
Now,  it  would  be  impossible,  absolutely,  to  get  the  exact 
weight  of  catalogues,  and  I  explained  to  the  National  Board 
of  Trade,  as  I  have  explained  in  frequent  letters  to  members  of 
Congress  and  to  Assistant  Postmaster-General  Madden,  that 
the  government  practically  will  lose  nothing  on  the  fraction 
of  the  ounce,  providing  the  provisions  of  the  Hull  bill  be- 
come a  law,  because  that  says  that  the  minimum  weight  must 
be  two  ounces ;  therefore  no  circular  can  be  mailed  at  less 
than  one  cent  as  now.     Most  catalogues  and  advertising  lit- 
erature of  houses  weigh  two  or  three  or  four  or  five  ounces, 
and  houses  publishing  such   literature  are  necessarily  very 
careful  that  the  government  gets  no  benefit  on  the  fraction 
of  an  ounce. 

The  recommendations  contained  in  the  Hull- bill  have  met 
with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  postal  authorities  at  Philadel- 
phia, who  went  so  far  as  to  tell  me  that  unless  some  such 
measure  was  passed  the  Philadelphia  post-office  would  be 
come  so  congested,  as  also  the  post-offices  of  other  cities,  that 
it  would  entail  a  very  largely  increased  expense  upon  the 
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government  in  renting  additional  room.  If  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  should  become  a  law,  the  large  post-office,  as  we  can 
all  see,  will  receive  the  mail  sack  for  one  state,  and  all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  weigh  it.  They  save  taking  it  out  and  cancel- 
ing each  stamp  and  sorting  the  packages  and  handling  them. 
In  the  case  of  the  early  mailing  of  catalogues  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season,  the  catalogues,  instead  of  going  to  the 
post-offices  in  the  different  cities,  can  go  directly  to  the  rail- 
way mail  trains  to  be  loaded  thereon. 

I  really  have  considerable  hope  that  eventually  this  bill 
will  become  a  law.  While  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  is  somewhat  opposed  to  it,  I  have  had  recently  a 
letter  from  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  his,  stating  that  his 
opposition  is  not  as  strong  as  it  appears ;  that  he  really  is 
disposed  to  consider  the  measure  more  favorably. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  I  would  say  that  Mr. 
McCuUough,  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cincinnati, 
introduced  a  resolution  similar  to  that  introduced  by  Capt. 
Burnett  Landreth,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  take  your 
time  by  repeating  the  remarks  made  on  that  subject,  as  the 
Secretary  of  this  Association  has  received  from  the  secretary 
of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  a  half  dozen  copies  of  it. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  it  would  be  well  for 
this  meeting  to  instruct  the  Secretary  to  incorporate  in  the  an- 
nual report  of  our  proceedings  just  the  wording  of  this  postal 
bill  as  it  was  introduced  by  the  National  Board  of  Trade 
recommendation.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  keep  before  our 
members  just  the  action  that  has  been  taken  on  this  point,  so 
that  they  can  be  ready  at  any  time  to  write  mtelligently  to 
their  members  of  Congress. 

House  Bill  7670,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hull  of  Iowa,  is  as  follows: 

A  BILL  PROVIDING  FOR  THE  MANNER  OF  PAYMENT  OF 
POSTAGE  ON  BOOKS,  CATALOGUES,  AND  OTHER 

PRINTED    MATTER. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled: 
That  the  Postmaster-General  is  hereby  authorized  and  instructed 
to  accept  third-class  matter,  consisting  of  books,  pamphlets,  cata- 
logues, and  other  printed  literature,  at  the  post-office  of  the  town  of 
publication,  upon  payment  of  postage  on  the  bulk  weight,  without 
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affixing  stamps,  at  the  present  rate  of  postage  for  third-class  matter, 
that  is,  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  eight  cents  per  pound:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  single  pamphlet  or  package  shall  weigh  less  than 
two  ounces  and  that  the  total  quantity  presented  for  mailing  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  be  less  than  fifty  pounds: 

And  Provided  Further,  That  the  wrapper  or  envelope  of  each 
package  shall  bear  the  notice,  *  Postage  Prepaid  at  Regular  Third- 
Class  Rates.' 

The  President  —  The  Secretary  will  note  the  sug^gestion 
made  by  Mr.  Burpee,  that  a  copy  of  this  proposed  bill  be  in- 
corporated in  the  report ;  the  20th  annual  report. 

Mr.  P.age  —  Mr.  President,  if  Mr.  Burpee  will  allow  me, 
I  would  like  to  say  further,  in  reference  to  the  government 
seed  distribution,  that  that  subject  came  up  before  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Trade;  there  were  quite  a  number  who  ob- 
jected to  the  Board  of  Trade  putting  themselves  on  record  as 
favoring  the  abolition  of  this  measure,  but  finally,  after  it  had 
been  explained  by  both  of  us  who  were  present,  they  voted 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  free  seed  distribution. 

The  President  —  I  would  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  same 
remark  that  I  made  regarding  Mr.  Page's  visit  to  Washing- 
ton, and  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  on  this  Hull  bill, 
will  apply  to  Mr.  Burpee  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Page.  Mr.  Burpee 
gave  up  the  necessary  time  from  his  business  at  that  time  of 
the  year  to  go  to  Washington,  and  he  did  a  great  amount  of 
work  in  this  matter,  and  we  are  all  greatly  indebted  to  him 
for  his  efforts  in  this  direction. 

I  think,  gentlemen,  in  order  to  make  our  records  straight, 
that  I  should  report  that  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting,  under 
our  rule,  being  the  second  Tuesday  in  June,  that  I  called  the 
Association  to  order,  but  there  being  no  quorum  present  it 
was  adjourned  until  the  24th,  25th,  and  26th  of  June,  and  I 
will  ask  the  Secretary  to  make  that  note,  so  as  to  keep  our 
record  clear. 

There  are  just  one  or  two  other  matters ;  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Germination  Standard,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Vaughan,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Experiment  Sta- 
tions; it  is  proposed  to  discharge  that  committee;  will  some 
one  move  a  reconsideration  of  that  motion  and  amend  it  by 
making  the  resolution  read  that  it  is  referred  to  a  special 
committee  of  three,  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair,  to  take  up 
this  question  of  germination  standard  ? 
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Mr  Leonard  —  Mr.  President,  I  will  make  that  motion, 
that  the  matter  be  reconsidered  and  a  committee  be  appointed 
by  the  President  to  take  up  that  subject. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  adopted  and  the  motion 
referring  the  matter  to  a  special  committee  of  three  was  car- 
ried. 

The  President —  Now,  the  motion  offered  by  Mr.  Allen 
for  the  discharge  of  the  Committee  on  Experiment  Stations, 
it  having  served  its  purpose  and  being  no  longer  necessary, 
is  in  order:  does  it  receive  a  second? 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Peppard  and  carried. 

The  President — Prof.  Hayes,  the  director  of  the  Min- 
nesota Experiment  Station,  recfuests  me  once  more  to  urge 
that  all  those  who  can  visit  the  station  while  they  are  here, 
either  singly  or  in  a  body.  You  will  find  it  well  worth  look- 
ing over. 

Mr.  Burpee  —  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Page  has  suggested  to 
me  that  perhaps  it  would  be  well  for  this  meeting  to  take 
some  action  with  a  view  to  continuing  our  membership  in 
the  National  Board  of  Trade,  and  also  recommending  that 
the  Executive  Committee  that  may  be  elected  at  this  meeting 
be  instructed  to  make  such  recommendations  for  considera- 
tion of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  to  be  held  at  Washington 
next  Januarv  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  deem  advisa- 
ble. 

The  President — Is  such  action  necessary?  We  are 
members  already. 

Mr.  Burpee  —  Yes. 

The  President  —  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  pay  our  dues. 

Mr.  Burpee  —  That  is  all. 

The  President  —  Then  I  should  conclude  that  no  action 
would  be  necessary  except  that  the  Treasurer  be  directed, 
perhaps,  to  pay  them,  if  we  desire  to  continue  our  member- 
ship. 

Mr.  Burpee  —  Both  Mr.  Page  and,  I  think,  Mr.  McCul- 
lough,  and  myself  deem  it  very  important  that  we  should  con- 
tinue our  membership  there  and  be  represented  next  winter. 
I  think  really  as  new  members  the  past  season  we  were  very 
well  received,  and  the  subjects  imdcr  discussion  were  very 
fairlv  considered,  and  we  have  interested  a  number  in  the  re- 
form  as  to  mailing  third-class  matter. 
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Mr.  Wood  —  Mr.  President,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
anv  action  is  necessary.  We  are  members  of  the  National 
Board  of  Trade,  and  we  shall  continue  to  be  members  as  long 
as  we  pay  eiir  dues. 

Mr.  Burpee  —  Tlie  only  thing  necessary  is  that  we  pre- 
sent any  matters  which  we  want  to  come  before  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  the  form  of  resolutions.  Certainlv  as  members  we 
cannot  do  that.  Either  the  body  here  together  has  to  formu- 
late resolutions  that  we  want  to  present,  or  some  committee, 
and  those  resolutions  have  to  be  handed  in  to  the  National 
Board  of  Trade  thirty  days  before  the  date  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  McCullough  -^  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  entirely 
pertinent  to  refer  that  to  the  Executive  Committee.  It  comes 
within  their  duties.  I  think  all  matters  of  that  kind  should  be 
referred  to  them,  and  it  has  the  power  necessary  to  take 
action. 

The  President  —  It  is  understood,  then,  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  will  have  this  matter  in  mind  and  look  after  it. 

Is  there  any  member  who  has  anything  further  to  offer  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  C.  N.  Page  —  There  is  one  thing,  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  bring  up,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  our  cable  code. 
We  have  a  cable  code,  and  if  we  could  bring  it  into  universal 
use  among  the  seed  trade  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of 
trouble.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  seedsmen  who  have 
their  own  private  cable  code.  If  they  w^ould  all  use  the  same 
code  in  their  messages,  published  in  the  catalogue,  both  for 
the  trade  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  it  would  save  consid- 
erable confusion. 

The  President — Have  you  any  recommendations  to 
make,  Mr.  Page? 

Mr.  Page  —  My  recommendation  would  be  that  sufficient 
copies  of  this  code  be  printed  to  supply  the  dealers,  without 
charge,  who  desire  it,  who  are  not  members  of  our  association, 
and  also  to  be  sent  to  European  agents.  We  now  make  a 
charge  of  $2,  I  believe,  for.  the  codes.  It  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  money  well  spent. 

The  President  —  To  send  it  to  dealers  in  this  country 
who   are   not   members? 

Mr.  Page  —  Yes.  For  instance,  there  are  a  number  of 
houses  in  the  trade,  prominent  houses,  who  have  private  cable 
codes  of  their  own ;  if  we  want  to  order  from  them,  if  we 
90 
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should  use  the  American  Seed  Trade  cable  code,  it  would  be 
unintelligible  to  them.  We  would  be  obliged  to  use  their  own 
cable  code.  If  all  houses  used  the  same  code,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  members  of  the  League,  or  members  of  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association,  or,  like  D.  M.  Ferry  & 
Company,  not  members,  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
if  thev  were  all  uniform. 

The  President  —  I  don't  understand  that  you  offered 
that  as  a  motion,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Page  —  I  offer  it  as  a  suggestion.  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  it  meets  with  favor  or  not. 

Mr.  Leonard  —  It  seems  to  me' it  would  be  a  pretty 
heavy  expense  on  the  association  unless  we  issue  them  the 
same  as  we  have  before  and  charge  $2  for  them.  It  cost  some 
$450  to  print  those  before. 

The  President — It  seems  to  me  that  the  way  to  treat 
those  dealers  in  ordering  is  to  send  them  a  telegram  using  the 
wording  of  our  code,  and  by  the  time  they  have  lost  two  or 
three  orders  they  will  hustle  around  and  get  a  copy  and  pay 
tljeir  $2  for  it. 

Mr.  Page  —  Would  it  not  be  well  to  urge  seed  dealers, 
through  a  circular  letter  sent  out  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, to  urge  them  to  use  the  code  ? 

The  President  —  The  suggestion  is  well  worth  consider- 
ing. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  think  we  have  disposed  of  everything 
in  the  way  of  business  before  the  Association ;  I  would  ask 
the  Secretary  if  there  is  any  new  business  on  the  table. 

The  Secretary  —  I  don't  see  any. 

The  President  —  We  now  come,  gentlemen,  if  there  is 
nothing  that  any  member  has  to  bring  before  the  Association, 
to  the  election  and  installation  of  officers. 

Mr.  McCullough  —  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  in  order,  I 
would  move  that  we  take  an  informal  ballot  for  President. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Mr.  Wood  —  I  was  just  going  to  suggest  an  amendment, 
if  it  is  not  too  late,  that  if  no  one  person  receives  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast,  that  we  take  the  three  highest  names  and 
vote  upon  them  for  President. 

Mr.  Burpee  —  I  would  second  Mr.  Wood's  amendment, 
if  Mr.  McCullough  does  not  accept  it. 
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Mr.  McCullough  —  It  is  hard,  work  to  accept  an  amend- 
ment after  the  motion  has  been  carried.  I  thought  it  was 
merely  a  suggestion  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wood. 

Mr.  Wood  —  I  will  oflFer  it  as  a  motion;  I  will  say,  in  case 
no  member  present  receives  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  that 
we  take  the  three  highest  names  and  vote  for  them  for  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Burpee  —  I  second  the  motion,  Mr.  President,  but 
I  think  it  should  be  changed  a  little.  This  is  not  a  ballot  for 
President;  it  is  a  ballot  for  nominations,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Wood  should  change  the  motion  that  we  should  consider  the 
three  highest  who  are  nominated  to  be  balloted  for  for  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Wood  —  Yes. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

A  ballot  was  taken  and  the  Secretary  announced  the  result 
as  follows*  Leonard,  16;  Grenell,  3;  Page,  4;  Stokes,  20; 
Northrup,  4;  scattering,  12. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  the  candidates  eligible  for 
your  suffrages  are  Mr.  S.  F.  Leonard,  Mr.  Grinnell,  Mr.  C.  N. 
Page,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Northrup,  as  being  the  highest. 
There  are  two  who  received  four  votes.  I  would  kindly  ask 
those  who  voted  for  me  to  vote  for  someone  else.  There  are 
plenty  of  good  worthy  successors  to  the  throne,  and  '*  uneasy 
lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  ''  sometimes.  The  candi- 
dates who  are  eligible  arc  Mr.  Leonard,  Mr.  Grenell,  Mr. 
Page,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Grenell — Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  name. 

Mr.  Stokes  —  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  rcmi,nd  the 
Association  that,  the  firm  that  I  represent  has  had  one  honor 
of  that  kind.  My  partner,  Mr.  Johnson,  was  President  at 
one  time,  and  there  are  a  great  many  able  men  in  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  I  hardly  think  it  is  fitting  that  the  presidency 
should  go  to  the  same  firm  twice,  when  there  are  so  many 
other  candidates.  Of  course,  the  presidency  has  not  gone 
that  way  yet,  but  I  think  it  would  be  very  much  more  fitting 
if  the  presidency  should  go  to  a  new  firm. 

The  President  —  I  understand  the  rule  in  such  matters 
to  be,  the  common  law,  as  Mr.  Vaughan  would  say.  that  only 
the  first  one  withdrawing  can  do  so.  The  rest  arc  all  plagiar- 
ists and  have  no  right  to  do  it,  so  that  we  still  have  four  can- 
didates. 
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Another  ballot  was  tajvcn  and  the  vote  announced  as  fol- 
lows:  62  votes  cast,  of  which  Stokes  received  31,  Leonard 
21,  Grenell  4,  Page  6. 

Mr.  Leonard  —  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  make  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Stokes  unanimous. 

Mr.  Burpee  —  I  think  it  requires  someone  who  has  voted 
all  the  time  for  Mr.  Leonard  to  second  that  motion ;  1  have 
done  that,  and  I  will  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Emerson  —  I  second  the  motion;  I  have  voted  for 
Mr.  Leonard. 

Mr.  Courteen  —  Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Leon- 
ard to  please  withdraw  his  motion  and  let  us  vote  for  the  two 
highest  gentlemen.  It  seems  to  be  between  Mr.  Stokes  and 
Mr.  Leonard ;  let  us  have  a  vote  just  on  those  two  gentlemen. 
I  offer  that  as  an  amendment  to  the  motion  that  is  before  the 
house. 

Mr.  Briggs  —  I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Another  ballot  was  taken  and  the  Secretary  announced  the 
result  as  follows:  Stokes,  30;  Leonard.  27;  Grenell,  i. 

The  President  —  You  have  heard  the  result  of  the  bal- 
loting ;  there  were  58  votes  cast,  of  which  Mr.  Stokes  received 
30,  which  is  a  majority,  and  he  is  therefore  elected  President 
for  the  ensuing  year.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Stokes  —  Gentlemen,  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
honor  of  this  election,  and  I  assure  you  I  will  endeavor  to 
carry  on  the  work  that  has  been  so  ably  done  by  my  prede- 
cessor, to  the  best  of  my  ability.     [Applause.] 

The  President  —  We  will  proceed  to  ballot  in  the  same 
manner  for  the  Vice-President,  unless  vou  desire  some  other 
course  taken. 

Mr.  McCullougii  —  Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that 
each  member  vote  for  two  gentlemen,  for  first  and  second 
Vice-Presidents,  and  the  one  receiving  the  highest  number 
shall  be  the  First  Vice-President,  and  the  second  the  Second 
Vice-President.  Do  away  with  the  informal  ballot,  or  make 
an  informal  ballot  first  and  then  a  formal  ballot  afterwards. 

Mr.  Courteen  —  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  suggestion 
and  I  move  that  it  be  adopted :  make  an  informal  ballot  first. 

Mr.  Burpee  —  Why  not  consider  that  a  formal  ballot,  if 
any  one  receives  a  majority  of  all  the  votes,  and  let  him  be 
First    Vice-President. 
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Mr.  Courteen  —  The  only  objection  to  that  is  that  the 
one  receiving  the  highest  ballot  might  not  be  a  candidate,  and 
he  would  be  declared  elected  whether  he  desired*  it  or  not. 

The  President —  The  question  is  on  Mr.  Courteen*s 
motion. 

The  motion  was  put  and  lost. 

Mr.  Burpee — Mr.  President,  I  now  move  that  we  proceed 
to  ballot  for  two  names,  the  name  receiving  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  to  be  either  our  First  Vice-President  or  candidate 
for  First  Vice-President.  In  other  words,  that  any  one  man 
receiving  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  will  be  declared 
elected  First  Vice-President,  and  wc  shall  not  have  to  proceed 
anv  further. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

While  preparing  the  ballots  and  the  balloting  was  going 
on,  it  was  suggested  by  the  President  that  the  members  might 
be  considering  the  place  of  holding  the  next  convention,  and 
mentioned  the  fact  that  he  had  several  letters  from  Toledo, 
and  read  a  number  of  th^m,  and  said : 

It  is  customary  at  this  time  to  suggest  the  places  where 
the  Association  should  be  held  the  following  year.  The 
choice  lies  entirelv  with  the  Executive  Committee,  but  thev 
are  glad  to  have  suggestions. 

Mr.  Burpee — Mr.  President,  as  a  man  who  has  voted 
once  and  all  the  time  against  giving  the  presidency  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Association  has  voted  no,  that  they  want 
somebody  from  Philadelphia,  I  think  I  am  the  one  to  ask  that 
the  next  annual  meeting  should  be  held  in  Philadelphia. 
Now,  if  you  think  it  would  be  too  warm,  or  if  you  are  afraid 
of  the  Schuylkill  water,  or  that  even  Mr.  Stokes  would  not 
have  a  stronger  drink,  we  would  take  you  down  to  Atlantic 
City,  where  you  can  see  the  ocean. 

The  President —  1  don't  think  the  majority  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are  afraid  of  a  warm  time. 

Mr.  McCullough  —  Mr.  President,  I  did  intend  when  I 
came  here  to  invite  them  to  Cincinnati,  but  I  cannot  conscien- 
tiously do  it,  as  my  friend  Burge  has  got  his  eye  on  me  and 
is  watching  me  too  close.  As  an  invitation  has  come  for  us 
to  go  to  Toledo  next  year,  and  as  Toledo  is  in  Ohio,  I  want 
to  indorse  the  invitation  to  come  to  Ohio,  even  if  you  have  to 
go  to  Toledo. 
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The  President  —  In  reply  to  Mr.  McCullough,  I  wish  to 
say  that  it  is  too  bad  to  see  our  perennial  die.  That  is,  we 
always  are  sure  of  an  invitation  from  Cincinnati,  even  if  we 
don't  get  it  from  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Courteen  —  Mr.  President,  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  telegrams  there,  and  I  don't  know  why  they  should  not 
have  been  read,  containing  invitations  from  citizens  of  Mil- 
waukee to  go  to  that  city  for  your  next  convention. 

A  telegram  from  the  Citizens'  League  of  Milwaukee  was 
read  bv  the  President. 

Mr.  Courteen  —  Now,  Mr.  President,  Milwaukee  is  not 
as  large  a  seed  center,  perhaps,  as  Toledo,  but  we  don't  take 
second  place  to  any  city  in  the  United  States  as  a  point  for 
conventions.  We  have  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the 
United  States,  and  our  hotel  facilities  are  unexcelled.  And 
I  can  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  if  you  will  hold  your  con- 
vention in  Milwaukee  next  year  we  will  do  our  utmost,  not 
only  the  seedsmen  but  the  other  business  men  of  the  city,  to 
make  your  stay  enjoyable. 

Mr.  Burge  —  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
think  Toledo  has  more  members  in  this  Association  than  anv 
other  city,  and  we  very  earnestly  desire  that  you  hold  your 
next  meeting  there,  and  we  assure  you  that  everything  will 
be  done  possible  to  make  your  stay  with  us  enjoyable. 

Mr.  Stokes — I  would  like  to  second  Mr.  Burpee's  re- 
marks in  regard  to  the  convention  coming  to  Philadelphia 
next  year.  I  think  there  is  one  point  that  we  should  consider 
in  holding  our  various  meetings,  and  that  is  we  should  rotate 
from  the  East  to  the  West  and  back  again.^  We  shall  probably 
want  to  go  to  St.  Louis  the  following  year. 

Tlie  Secretary  announced  the  balloting  for  V^ice-President 
as  follows:  Mr.  Page,  24;  Mr.  Burge,  21 ;  Mr.  Leonard,  15; 
the  rest  scattered. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Burpee  the  rules  were  suspended  so 
far  as  the  By-laws  apply  to  the  election  of  officers,  and  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  cast  one  vote  for  the  two  Vice-Presi- 
dents, which  was  accordingly  done,  and  Mr.  C.  N.  Page  of 
Iowa  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Burge  of  Toledo  were  elected  respec- 
tively First  and  Second  Vice-Presidents. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McCullough  the  rules  were  suspended 
and  the  President  was  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  Mr. 
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S.  F.  Willard  for  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  the  ensuing 
vear. 

The  rules  were  suspended  and  the  Secretary  directed  to 
cast  one  ballot  for  the  present  incumbent,  Mr.  A.  M.  Clarke, 
for  the  office  of  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  President  —  The  chair  will  appoint  as  a  committee 
to  report  nominations  for  members  of  the  Executive  and 
Membership  Committees,  Mr.  S.  E.  Briggs,  Mr.  F.  T.  Emer- 
son, Mr.  S.  F.  Leonard,  and  Mr.  Grenell,  a  committee  of  four, 
who  will  report  nominations  for  members  of  the  Executive 
and  Membership  Committees. 

It  has  been  customary  that  the  newly-elected  President 
retire  with  the  committee  and  consult  with  them  regarding 
rhe  Executive  Committee,  he  being  in  closer  touch  with  them 
than  any  one  else  and  naturally  he  would  like  to  have  a  hand 
in  their  selection.  Mr.  Stokes,  will  vou  meet  with  the  com- 
mittee  ? 

We  will  proceedfwith  our  endeavor  to  try  and  get  the  sen- 
timent of  this  Association  as  to  the  place  for  the  next  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  McCullough  —  Mr.  President,  to  bring  the  mat- 
ter up,  I  move  you  that  we  take  an  informal  ballot  as  to  the 
place  for  the  next  meeting. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  a  ballot  taken,  resulting  in 
41  votes  being  cast,  of  which  Toledo  had  18,  Philadelphia 
16.  and  Milwaukee  7. 

The  President  —  Gentlemen,  vou  will  now  listen  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  chair  to  nominate 
an  Executive  Committee ;  the  committee  nominates  W.  Atlee 
Burpee,  Philadelphia;  J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago;  H.  W.  Wood, 
Richmond;  S.  G.  Courteen,  Milwaukee,  and  W.  H.  Grenell, 
Pierrepont  Manor. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Schisler  the  report  was'  accepted  and 
adopted. 

The  President  —  You  will  now  listen  to  the  report  on 
the  Membership  Committee.  The  nominations  are:  Mr.  Ev- 
erett B.  Clark,  S.  M.  Pease,  and  Mel  L.  Webster. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Schisler  the  report  was  accepted  and 
adopted. 

The  President — Has  any  gentleman  anything  that  he 
wishes  to  bring  before  this  Association  ?  If  not,  a  motion  to 
adjourn  is  in  order. 
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Mr.  Brtggs  —  Mr.  President,  before  we  adjourn,  I  move 
you,  sir,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  escort  the  new 
President  to  the  chair. 

The  Presidknt  —  Oh,  I  beg:  your  pardon.  I  had  almost 
forgotten.  I  have  been  assuming  myself  the  duties  of  this 
office  a  little  too  long,  and  I  will  appoint  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Frank  T.  Emerson,  Mr.  Schisler,  and  Mr.  L. 
L.  May,  to  escort  the  new  President  to  the  chair. 

The   committee   performed   the   duty   amid    applause. 

Mr.  Northrup  —  Mr.  Stokes,  I  am  glad  to  meet  you,  and 
I  know  that  you  will  improve  on  the  administration  of  the 
last  year. 

Mr.  Stokes  —  I  feel  that  our  retiring  President  has  set 
a  great  pace  for  the  new  recipient  of  the  honor,  but,  as  I  said 
before,  it  will  be  mv  utmost  endeavor  to  fulfill  the  duties  that 
you  have  placed  upon  me,  to  the  very  l^est  of  my  ability, 
and  I  feel  that  I  shall  rely  very  strongly  upon  the  very  vigor- 
ous Executive  Committee  that  you  have  appointed  to  assist 
me,  and  I  hope  with  their  assistance  that  we  may  be  able  to 
carry  on  the  most  excellent  and  vigorous  work  which  the  last 
administration  was  able  to  accomplish.  And  I  assure  you, 
gentlemen,  that  I  will  use  all  the  influence  that  I  can  with  the 
incoming  Executive  Committee  to  have  the  next  meeting 
in  Philadelphia. 

If  there  is  nothing  further  to  come  before  us,  a  motion  to 
adjourn  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Burpee  —  Before  w^e  adjourn,  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  behalf  of  the  membership 
of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  to  our  retiring  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  his  title  now  is  ex-President,  but  while  Jesse 
Northrup  may  be  ex-President  of  the  Association,  he  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  ex-friend,  but  a  working  friend  of  every  mem- 
ber of  it. 

This  token  which  has  been  selected  today  [handing  a 
beautiful  loving  cup  to  Mr.  Northrup]  is  but  a  feeble  although 
a  very  hearty  recognition  of  the  high  esteem,  I  might  say 
affection,  in  which  our  retiring  President  is  held  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association.  This  loving 
cup,  which  I  am  commissioned  to  present  to  Mr.  Northrup, 
bears  with  it  the  hearty  good  will  and  affection  of  every  mem- 
ber of  this  Association.  We  all  admire  a  plucky  man.  We 
all  admire  a  man,  no  matter  how  dark  the  clouds  may  be  on 
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certain  days,  who  steadily  and  always  moves  forward.  Mr. 
Northrup,  by  his  course  through  the  entire  history  of  the  seed 
trade,  has  won  for  himself  the  esteem  of  all  who  know  him, 
and  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  say  that  a  great  number  of  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association  do  know  Mr.  Northrup. 
I  feel  some  little  sympathy  for  any  member  who  is  to  suc- 
ceed our  popular  ex-President,  and  I  will  say  to  Mr.  Stokes, 
of  the  good  old  Quaker  City,  if  your  retirement  a  year  from 
now  is  regretted  half  as  much  as  we  regret  losing  Mr.  North- 
rup, you  can  have  no  higher  ideal  for  which  to  aim.  [Great 
and  continued  applause.] 

Mr.  Northrup  —  Mr.  Burpee  and  gentlemen,  I  think  the 
time  arrives  in  every  man's  life  when  the  only  objects  that  he 
has  gathered  about  him  that  possess  any  value  are  those  with 
which  some  association  is  connected.  When  one  looks  at 
such  an  object  in  the  years  that  are  to  come,  he  is  reminded 
of  days  gone  by.  Old  scenes  reappear;  we  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  faces  that  perhaps  have  gone  from  us  and  that  alone 
live  in  the  memory  of  those  incidents  which  such  tokens  as 
this  represent. 

I  cannot  find  words  to  thank  vou  for  this  beautiful  mark  of 
your  remembrance.  When  you  elected  me  as  your  President 
one  year  ago,  it  was  almost  without  knowledge  on  my  part. 
I  found  you  balloting  as  I  came  into  the  room,  and  I  accepted 
the  office  with  great  reluctance.  I  knew  there  were  so  many 
who  were  better  qualified  to  fill  the  position,  those  who  had 
been  longer  identified  with  this  body,  and  if  I  have  merited 
your  esteem  and  friendship  I  value  that  more  highly  than  any- 
thing else  which  can  come  to  me. 

When  I  look  at  this  cup  I  shall  see  mirrored  there  the 
faces  of  those  who  are  present  here  today.  When  I  drink 
from  it  I  shall  drink  to  you  all,  and  my  toast  shall  be  that  one 
dear  to  every  American  heart,  "  Here's  to  you  and  your  fami- 
lies ;  may  you  live  long  and  prosper.*' 

[Great  applause.] 

Mr.  Harries  —  Mr.  President,  before  we  adjourn,  we 
have  one  more  pleasant  duty  to  perform ;  will  Mr.  May  please 
take  a  seat  in  the  front. 

Mr.  May,  who  was  seated  in  the  back  part  of  the  room, 
advanced  to  the  front. 
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Mr.  Harries  —  Mr.  May,  to  me  has  been  delegated  the 
extreme  pleasure  and  honor  of  extending  to  you  on  behalf 
of  the  members  of  the  Seed  Trade  Association  our  most 
hearty  and  sincere  thanks  for  your  part  in  providing  the 
splendid  entertainment  we  have  all  so  much  enjoyed.  I  beg 
to  assure  you,  sir,  that  your  efforts  in  our  behalf  are  thor- 
oughly appreciated,  and  I  know  we  wnll  all  go  back  to  our 
homes  carrying  with  us  the  most  pleasant  remembrances  of 
you  and  your  charming  family  who  have  so  nobly  assisted 
you  in  caring  for  our  comfort. 

As  a  token  of  our  appreciation  and  our  feelings  at  this 
time,  we  have  purchased  for  you  and  Mrs.  May  this  article  of 
both  use  and  beauty.  Placed  upon  its  side  is  a  slab  of  silver, 
pure  and  bright,  upon  which  is  cut  in  lasting  letters  the  history 
of  this  gift.  We  hope  it  may  be  given  a  prominent  place  in 
your  home  and  remind  you  very  many  times  of  your  many 
friends  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  beautiful  and 
mighty  empire  we  all  love  to  call  our  home,  and  we  assure  you 
that  the  most  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers  that  this  vase 
may  some  time  contain  will  not  be  sweeter  than  our  recollec- 
tions of  this  occasion. 

Amid  applause  Mr.  Harries  presented  Mr.  May  with  a 
beautiful  vase. 

Mr.  May  —  Mr.  President  and  friends  of  the  American 
Seed  Trade  Association,  this  is  indeed  a  surprise  to  nu\  Lit- 
tle did  I  think  of  such  a  token  of  friendship,  I  assure  you. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  May  and  myself  I  wish  to  express  to 
vou  our  sincere  thanks,  and  I  trust  our  efforts  to  entertain  you 
while  here  in  the  Northwest  will  leave  such  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  your  hearts  and  minds  as  has  been  left  on  ours  during 
our  former  trips  to  Cincinnati  and  other  cities. 

I  again  thank  you,  gentlemen,  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  May  and 
myself  for  this  beautiful  token  of  remembrance.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Nortiirup — Mr.  President,  1  wish  to  say,  and  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  this  is  a  proper  place  to  say  it,  that  in 
discussing  the  question  of  what  we  should  do  with  those  who 
were  to  be  our  guests,  that  in  the  talks  we  have  had  with  Mr. 
May  he  has  entered  into  it  with  the  very  finest  spirit,  and  has 
been  of  great  assistance  to  me  in  making  such  arrangements 
as  we  have  made  here.  As  we  were  at  St.  Paul  vesterdav,  I 
had  two  wishes ;  one  was  that  we  might  have  the  same  func- 
tion in  Minneapolis,  and  the  other  was  that  we  might  all  pos- 
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sess  the  power  of  entertaining  our  visitors  as  well  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  May  can  do.  Both  wishes  were  of  course  equally  una- 
vailing, but  I  do  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  very 
great  assistance  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  May  have  shown  in  this 
matter.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Stokes  —  I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  that,  while  we  all 
of  us  recognize  that  the  primary  object  of  an  organization 
such  as  ours  is  one  of  a  commercial  character,  yet  that  the 
social  features  that  we  have  enjoyed  at  this  time  and  the  feel- 
ing of  friendship  and  love  which  we  have  toward  one  another, 
and  particularly  toward  our  hosts  who  have  so  beautifully  en- 
tertained us  here,  we  shall  prize  quite  as  much  as  the  com- 
mercial features. 

So  far  as  the  regular  business  of  the  convention  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  finished,  and  a  motion  to  adjourn  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  McCuIIough  moved  that  an  adjournment  be  taken 
sine  die,  which  was  carried. 


SOCIAL  ENTERTAINMENT. 

Among  the  pleasant  recollections  of  the  1902  convention, 
those  hours  spent  at  the  beautiful  resorts  Lakes  Minnetonka 
and  Harriet  will  be  long  remembered,  and  the  fame  of  the 
Twin  Cities,  sung  far  and  near  by  all  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
the  recipients  of  the  hospitality  so  generously  extended  by 
the  Seed  Trade  and  Commercial  Clubs,  of  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul.  In  addition  to  the  more  formal  welcome  in  conven- 
tion, there  was  on  every  hand  the  cordial  greeting  and  kind 
attention,  in  anticipation  of  every  need,  that  made  the  visitor 
feel  entirely  at  ease,  and  rendered  our  stay  most  delightful. 
At  the  opening  session  a  social  programme  was  distributed, 
showing  that  entertainment  for  each  day  had  been  most  care- 
fully planned.  This  was  carried  out  to  the  letter,  only  being 
added  to  as  occasion  permitted,  briefly  as  follows : 

On  Tuesday,  at  five  p.  m.,  a  party  of  125  boarded  cars  on 
C.  M.  and  St.  P.  R.  R.  for  Lake  Minnetonka.  Oji  arrival  the 
guests  were  escorted  to  Hotel  St.  Louis,  where  a  bountiful 
dinner  was  served,  enlivened  by  strains  from  an  orchestra, 
which  elicited  applause  .as  familiar  tunes  were  presented.  Af- 
ter dinner  the  entire  party  boarded  the  steamer  Puritan  for  an 
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excursion  on  the  lake,  the  extent  and  beauty  of  which  was  a 
surprise  to  most  visitors.  After  a  most  enjoyable  sail  about 
the  lake  the  party  returned  again  to  the  hotel,  where  for  a  short 
while  music  and  dancing  was  in  order  and  furnished  pleasure 
for  participant  and  onlooker  as  well. 

On  Wednesday,  at  i  p.  m..  practically  all  the  members  with 
the  ladies  and  visitors  present  were  taken  by  special  cars  to 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  where  Professor  Conway  Mac- 
Millan  gave  a  most  interesting  and  instructive  lecture,  illus- 
trated by  microscopical  projection,  on  the  *'  Fundamental 
Structure  of  Seeds,  with  Special  Relation  to  a  Scientific  Ex- 
planation of  Sports  and  Hybrids."  This  lecture  was  listened 
to  with  very  great  interest,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  members 
showed  their  appreciation  by  expressing  to  Prof.  MacMillan 
their  deep  interest  in  the  subject  he  had  so  ably  presented  to 
them.  Prof.  MacMillan,  in  the  course  of  his  lecture,  told  the 
audience  that  an  article  had  been  prepared  by  him  relating 
to  this  subject  which  would  be  published  in  the  Botanical  Ga- 
zette (University  of  Chicago).  At  the  close  of  this  lecture  the 
party,  which  included  many  of  the  local  people  identified  with 
the  seed  trade  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  were  as  guests  of 
L.  L.  May  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  taken  by  chartered 
cars  to  Minnehaha  Park,  where,  after  a  short  walk  through  the 
Glen  to  the  Mississippi  River,  boats  were  taken  to  a  point 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Minnesota  River,  where  a  fleet  of  pri- 
vate launches  were  in  waiting,  to  which  all  were  transferred 
and  a  most  delightful  sail  for  an  hour  or  more  on  the  Minne- 
sota and  Mississippi  Rivers  was  enjoyed.  Fort  Snelling  and 
other  points  of  much  interest  to  visitors  being  pointed  out  in 
passing.  Landing  at  St.  Paul,  tally-hos  and  carriages  were 
in  waiting  to  carry  the  party  of  130  or  more  people  about  the 
city.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  w^as  a  ride  most  thor- 
oughly enjoyed,  passing  through  the  business  and  residential 
sections  of  the  city  at  a  time  of  day  when  the  natural  beauty 
of  scenery  w'as  seen  at  its  best,  and  the  homes  of  the  people 
showed  the  added  charm  of  skill  and  taste  employed  to  adorn 
and  beautify.  Shortly  after  six  o'clock  a  halt  was  made  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Commercial  Club  for  luncheon,  for  which  it  is 
needless  to  state  all  were  prepared  to  do  ample  justice.  The 
tables  were  handsomely  decorated  with  flowers,  which  after- 
wards were  distributed  to  the  guests  as  souvenirs.  As  the 
company  were  about  to  separate,  Mr.  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  in  a 
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few  well-chosen  words,  expressed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  May  the 
great  appreciation  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy  received, 
which  all  felt  and  gave  further  expression  to  hy  a  hearty  vote 
of  thanks.  Soon  afterwards  chartered  cars  were  again  taken 
for  return  to  Minneapolis  via  Como  Park,  where  a  stop  of  an 
hour  or  so  was  made  for  a  stroll  through  the  park,  thus  bring- 
ing to  its  close  a  day  of  pleasure  which  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  all  participants. 

On  Thursday  the  visiting  ladies  and  friends  were  given  a 
tally-ho  ride  through  the  delightful  resident  section  of  Mhi- 
neapolis,  and  to  the  beautiful  lakes  in  the  suburbs.  In  the 
evening  the  entire  party  were  taken  by  special  cars  to  Lake 
Harriet,  giving  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  famous  Italian 
band  in  one  of  its  finest  concerts.  Thus  the  hours  passed, 
and  Friday  found  most  of  the  visitors  still  lingering  as  though 
loath  to  separate,  and  a  party  was  made  up  for  still  another 
tally-ho  trip  to  Lakes  Calhoun  and  Harriet.  At  the  latter 
place  Photographer  Sheppard  caught  the  party,  securing  a 
fine  picture.  With  weather  cool  and  favorable  all  felt  that 
the  week  had  passed  only  too  quickly,  and  in  parting  gave  ex- 
pression to  a  feeling  of  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  with 
the  visit  to  the  twin  cities  for  the  twentieth  annual  convention. 

Among  the  ladies  present  to  enjoy  the  courtesies  of  the 
week  were:  Mrs.  L.  L.  May,  Miss  Grace  May,  Mrs.  Charles 
P.  Braslau,  Mrs.  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Woodruff, 
Mrs.  O.  H.  Dickinson,  Mrs.  Preston  King,  Miss  Sadie  North- 
rup,  Miss  Jessaline  Northrup,  Miss  Isabel  Northrup,  Mrs. 
Charles  S.  Burge,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Clark,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Robinson,  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Archias,  Mrs.  H.  M;  Schisler,  Mrs.  Jerome  B.  Rice, 
Mrs.  Lovejoy,  Miss  Marguerite  Rice,  Miss  Josephine  Rice, 
Miss  Nina  Olds,  Mrs.  S.  G.  Courteen,  Mrs.  P.  V.  Collins, 
Mrs.  N.  J.  Burt  and  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Conklin,  Mrs. 
W.  H-  Crossland,  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Massie.  The  two  sons  of 
Mr.  Charles  N.  Page,  who  were  present.  Masters  Charles  Er- 
nest and  Frank  H.,  surely  enjoyed  their  outing.  Among  the 
visitors  representing  lines  of  business  closely  affiliated,  who 
are  always  cordially  welcomed,  were  Messrs.  A.  T.  Ferrell, 
Saginaw;  Frank  A.  Stecher,  Rochester;  Michael  Barker, 
Frank  B.  White,  E.  W.  Rankin,  and  Mr.  Daggett,  Chicago. 

S.  F.  WILLARD, 

Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OP  THE 

AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSCX3ATION, 


ARTICLE  I. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association. 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  development  of 
such  relations  and  intimacies  between  the  members  as  exist 
in  all  standard  social  organizations ;  and  through  and  in  that 
firmer  business  relation  in  which  all  can  stand  together  in  the 
effort  to  improve  and  perfect  a  standard  of  business  integrity, 
which  shall  include  purity  of  stocks,  honesty  of  representa- 
tion, carefulness  of  obligations,  and  promptness  in  execution. 
Also  the  discussion  of  all  subjects  of  interest  to,  or  belonging 
to,  the  Seed  Trade. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  membership  shall  consist  of  regular  seed-growers  and 
dealers  whose  chief  business  is  the  buying  and  selling  of 
seeds,  or  agricultural  tools  and  seeds,  in  this  country  and 
Canada. 


BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE  I. 

Section  1.  Any  individual  or  firm  engaged  in  the  seed 
trade  in  this  country  or  Canada,  as  provided  for  in  Article  III 
of  the  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  this 
Association ;  firms  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  only,  but  each 
individual  member  of  a  firm  may  become  a  member  of  the 
Association  on  the  payment  of  the  regular  membership  fee, 
and  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Association,  in 
person  or  by  proxy. 

Sec.  2.  New  members  may  be  elected  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Association,  or  at  any  special  meeting  that  may 
be  held,  after  having  been  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Membership. 

Amendment  to  Article  I,  Section  2,  adopted  June,  1897: 
All  applicants  for  membership  must  be  recommended  as  eli- 
gible by  at  least  one  member  of  the  Association. 

The  election  of  new  members  shall  be  by  ballot.  It  shall 
require  the  *affirmative  ballot  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  and  voting  to  elect  a  member.  No  appli- 
cant for  admission  to  membership  shall  be  balloted  for  on  the 
day  of  his  proposal,  except  by  a  unanimous  vote  suspending 
the  rule. 

Sec,  3  Each  member  shall  pay  an  annual  assessment  •f 
five  dollars,  which  shall  be  due  at  the  commencement  of  each 
year. 

Sec.  4.  Anv  member  not  in  arrears  to  the  Association 
may  withdraw  from  it,  filing  with  the  Secretary  a  written 
notice  of  his  intention.  Any  member  who  shall  be  in  arrears 
over  two  years  for  his  dues,  or  who  shall  conduct  himsef  in 
a  manner  that  is  considered  at  variance  with  the  interests  of 
this  Association,  shall,  written  charges  having  been  preferred, 
be  suspended  from  membership  by  order  of  the  President, 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Membership,  and, 
after  a  hearing  before  the  Association  at  its  next  meeting,  may 
be  expelled  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  presett. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist 
of  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  an  Assistant  Secretary ;  an  Executive  Committee  of  seven, 
composed  of  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  five  ad- 
ditional members ;  a  Committee  of  Membership,  consisting  of 
three;*  and  a  Committee  of  Arbitration  to  consist  of  three 
members. 

Sec.  2.  All  the  officers  and  committees  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot  of  the  Association,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one 
year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected,*  except  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arbitration,  which  committee  shall  be  appomted  by 
the  President,  when  required  for  special  cases.  A  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  requisite  to  constitute  a  choice. 

ARTICLE  III. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  for 
the  choice  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  other  business, 
on  Tuesdayt  of  the  last  full  week  of  June,  at  such  place  as  the 
Executive  Committee  may  appoint;  each  member  shall  be 
notified  by  the  Secretary,  through  the  mail,  of  the  time  and 
place  of  such  meeting  at  least  thirty  days  in  advance  of  said 
nieeting.    Fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Section  1.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  or,  in  his 

absence  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  to  preside  at  all  meetings 

of  the  Association.    The  President  shall  also  preside  at  all 

meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  he  shall  audit  and 

sign  the  annual  account  of  the  Treasurer. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  to  keep  a  careful  record  of  their  doings;  to  conduct  all 
correspondence,  and  to  carry  into  execution  all  orders,  votes. 


'Amendment  of  June,  1898. 
tAmendment  of  June,  1902. 
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and  resolves  not  otherwise  committed;  to  keep  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  Association ;  collect  the  assessments,  and  pay 
over  the  same  to  the  Treasurer;  to  notify  members  of  their 
election,  and  members  of  committees  of  their  appointment. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary, 
the  President  shall  appoint  a  Secretary  pro  tempore. 

Sec.  3.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  money 
received  and  expended  for  the  use  of  the  Association,  and 
shall  pay  all  accounts  owing  by  the  Association  after  they  have 
been  examined  by  the  President  and  found  correct.  His 
account  shall  be  produced  at  the  annual  meeting,  having  been 
previously  audited  and  signed  by  the  President.  When  his 
term  of  office  expires,  he  shall  deliver  to  his  successor,  or,  in 
his  absence,  to  the  President,  all  books,  moneys,  and  other 
property  of  the  Association  in  his  possession. 

•Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Arbitra- 
tion to  investigate  and  decide  all  disputes  of  a  financial,  mer- 
cantile, or  commercial  character  which  may  be  submitted  to  it. 

*Sec.  5.  The  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Arbitration 
shall  be  recorded  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose,  in 
which  shall  be  entered  a  summary  of  each  controversy,  the 
award  made  thereon,  and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee, 
the  grounds  for  making  such  award.  The  said  book  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  Association,  and  subject  to  the  inspection 
of  its  members. 

ARTICLE  V. 

These  By-laws  may  be  amended  or  repealed  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting  thereon  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Association,  provided  notice  of  such  amend- 
ment or  repeal  shall  have  been  sent  by  mail  to  each  member 
at  least  thirty  days  in  advance  of  said  meeting. 


'Amendments  of  June,  1898. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 
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1.  Reading  of  the  Records  of  the  Last  Convention. 

2.  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

3.  Proposals  for  Membership. 

4.  Election  of  members. 

5.  Reports  of  Committees. 

6.  Reading  of  Communications. 

7.  Unfinished  Business. 

8.  New  Business. 

9.  General  Discussions. 

10.  Annual  Election  and  Installation  of  officers. 


AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSOCIATION- 


ROLL  OF  MEMBERS. 

Adams,  T.  Lee,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Allan,  John  H.  Seed  Co.,  Picton, 
Ont. 

Allen,  C.  L.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

Alexander  Seed  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Anthony,  H.  C,  Portsmouth,  R.  I. 

Archias,  L.  H.,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Barnard,  W.  W.,  Chicago,  111. 

Barteldes,  F.,  &  Co.,  Lawrence, 
Kan. 

Barrett,  W.  H.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

iBattles,  F.  H.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Beagley,  J.  H.,  Sibley,  111. 

Berry,  A.  A.  Seed  Co.,  Clarinda, 
la. 

Bodger,  John  &  Son,  Santa  Pau- 
la, Cal. 

Bolgiano,  F.  W.,  &  Co.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Bolgiano,  J.,  &  Sons,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Bragg,  B.  L.  Co.,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Braslan,  Chas.  P.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Breck,  Jos.,  &  Son,  Boston,  Mass. 

Briggs  Bros.  &  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Brill,  Francis,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

Brown,  Alfred  J.,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Brown,  A.  C,  Springfield,  111. 

Buckbee,  H.  W.,  Rockford,  111. 

Burt,  N.  J.,  &  Co.,  Burlington, 
la. 

Bushnell,  D.  I.,  &  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Burpee,  W.  A.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cadwell  &  Jones,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Caughey  &  Carran,  Detroit,  Mich 
Childs,  J.  L.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
Churchill  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Clark,  A.  N.,  Milford,  Conn. 
Clark,  O.  W.  &  Son,  Buffalo,  N. 

Y. 
Clark,  The  E.  B.  Co.,    Milford, 

Conn. 
Clark,  C.  S.,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 
Cleveland  Seed  Co.,    Rochester, 

N.  Y. 
Corastock,  Ferre  &  Co.,  Wethers- 
field,  Conn. 
Conklin,  £.  W.,  &  Son,  Bingham- 

ton,  N.  Y. 
Coryell,  L.  J.,  Oshawa,  Ont. 
Courteen,  S.  G.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Cox  Seed  Co.,  San  Francisco, Cal. 
Crabbs  &  Reynolds,  Crawfords- 

ville,  Ind. 
Craig,   R.   G.,   &  Co.,   Memphis, 

Tenn. 
Crosby  Co.,  S.  D.,  New  York. 
Grossman  Bros.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
Currie  Bros.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Cushman,  M.  &  Co.,  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 
Dibble,     Edward    F.,     Honeoyc 

Falls,  N.  Y. 
Dickinson,  Charles,  Chicago,  111. 
Dickinson,  The  Albert  Co.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 
Ebeling,  F.  H.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Eber,  Wm.,  &  Son,  Quincy,  111. 
Emerson,   Frank  T.,    Waterloo, 

Neb. 
Emerson,  Thos.  W.  Co.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Farmer     Seed     Co.,      Faribault, 

Minn. 
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Flower,  S.  W.,  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Frith  &  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Ford  Seed  Co.,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

Funk  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Blooming- 
ton,  111. 

Godden  Co.,  Amzi,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Goodwin,  Harries  Co.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Griffith  &  Turner  Co.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Griswold,  T.,  &  Co.,  So.  Wethers- 
field,  Conn. 

Grenell,  W.  H.,  Pierrepont  Man- 
or, N.  Y. 

Haines,  S.  Y.*  Tompkins,  Mich. 

Harmon,  H.  T.,  &  Co.,  Portland. 
Me. 

Hart,  Welles  &  Co.,  Wethersfield, 
Conn. 

Harvey  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Harvey  Seed  Co.,  Montgomery* 
Ala. 

Hickox,  Mull  &  Hill  Co.,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Hoermann,  Frank,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind. 

Holmes  Seed  Co.,  Harrisburg,Pa. 

Hollenbach,  Peter,  Chicago,  111. 

Hunter,  C.  C,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Huntington  &  Page,  Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Heyman  Milling  Co.,  Mbnroe- 
ville,  O. 

Illinois  Seed  Co.,  The,  Chicago, 
111. 

•Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Isbell,  S.  M.,  &  Co.,  Jackson, 
Mich. 

Jefferson,  J.  Will,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Johnson  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Kansas  City  Grain  and  Seed  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Keeney,  N.   B.,  &  Son,  LeRoy, 

N.  Y. 
Kendel,  A.  C,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Kelling,  Joseph  Jr.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 
Kelly  Co.,  The,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Kimberlin,  J.  M.,  &  Co.,  Santa 

Clara,  Cal. 
Koss,  Theodore,  Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lamberd,  S.  L.,  Co.,  Baltimore, 

Md. 

Lilly,  Bogardus  &  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash. 

Leonard,  S.  F.,  Chicago,  111. 
Livingston  Seed  Co.,  Columbus, 

Ohio. 
Lupton,  J.  M.,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 
Mandeville   &   King,   Rochester, 

N.  Y. 

Manglesdorf  Bros.  Co.,  Atchison, 
Kan. 

May,  L.  L.,  &  Co.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

McCuIIough's,  J  M.,  Sons,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

McCuUough,  J.  Chas.,  Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 
McKay,  Reece  &  Co.,  Nashville, 

Tenn. 

McKenzie,  A.  E.  &  Co.,  Bran- 
don, Manitoba. 

Meier,  Fred,  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. 

Michell,  Henry  F.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Mingle,  P.  B.,  &  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Missouri  Valley  Seed  Co.,  St. 
Joseph,  Mo. 

Moore  &  Simon,  Philadelphia. 

Morse,  C.  C,  &  Co.,  Santa  Qara, 
Cal. 

Nebraska  Seed  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Noll,  J.  F.,  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
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Nungesser,  Henry,  8c  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Olds,  L.  L.,  Clinton,  Wis. 

Page  Seed  Co.,  The,  Greene,  N. 
Y. 

Peppard,  J.  G.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Phillips,  Henry,  Seed  &  Imple- 
ment Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Plant,  Fred  S.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Piatt,  F.  S.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Prior  Seed  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Prunty,  Chas.  E.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Raw  son,  W.  W.,  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Rennie,  Wm.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Rice,  J.  B.,  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  N. 
Y. 

Robinson,  J.  C,  Waterloo,  Neb. 

Rodgers,  Alex.,  Chicago,  111. 

Roelker,  August,  &  Sons,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.,  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 

Ross  Bros..  Worcester.  Mass. 

Rowe,  Chas.  H.,  Philadelphia. 

Rush  Park  Seed  Co.,  Independ- 
ence, Iowa. 

Salzer,  H.  A.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Scarlet,  Wm.  G.,  &  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Schisler-Corneli  Seed  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Schrage,  V.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Schwill,  Otto,  &  Co.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.  • ) 

Seberger,  Frank,  Crown  Point, 
Ind. 

Sherman  &  Eberle,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Shumway,  R.  H.,  Rockford,  111. 

Simpson,  W.  A.,  &  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Sloan,  D.  L.,  &  Son,  Palo  Alto, 
Cal. 

Sioux  City  Seed  and  Nursery  Co., 
Sioux  City»  Iowa. 


Spears,  E.  F.,  &  Sons,  Paris,  Ky. 

Springfield  Seed  Co.,  Springfield, 
Mo. 

Steckler,  J.,  Seed  Co.,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Steele,  Briggs  Seed  Co.,  Toronto, 
Ont. 

Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Taylor  Bros.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

Templin,  L.,  &  Son,  Calla,  Ohio. 

Teweles,  L.,  &  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Texas  Seed  &  Floral  Co.,  Dallas, 
Texas. 

Thompson,  T.  H.,  &  Co.,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Theilman  Seed  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Tilton,  A.,  &  Son,  Cleveland,  O. 

Toledo  Field  Seed  Co.,  The,  To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

Trumbull  &  Co.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Vaughan,  J.  C,  Chicago,  111. 

Vail  Seed  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Vick,  James,  Sons  Co.,  Roches- 
ter. N.  Y. 

Weaver,  Geo.  A.  Co.,  Newport, 
R.  I. 

-Webster,  Mel.  L.,  Independence, 
la. 

Weeber  &  Don,  New  York,  N. 
Y. 

Whitney-Eckstein  Seed  Co.,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

Will,  Oscar  H.,  &  Co.,  Bismarck, 
Dak. 

Wood,  T.  W.,  &  Sons,  Richmond, 
Va. 

Wood,  Stubbs  &  Co.,  Louisville, 

Ky. 
WoodrufT.      S.      D.,     &     Sons. 

Orange,  Conn. 
Young  &  Halstead,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Zahm.  J.  F..  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  As- 
sociation was  held  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on 
June  23.  24  and  25,  1903. 

The  following  were  in  attendance  upon  the  meeting: 

Allen,  C  L.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

Allen,  Chas.  H.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

Anthony,  Henry  C,  Portsmouth,  R.  L 

Anthony,  Ralph  H.,  Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  of  H.  C.  Anthony. 

Annandale,  A.  W.,  of  Steele,  Briggs  Seed  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Archias,  L,  H.,  of  Archias  Seed  Store,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Barnard,  W.  W.,  of  W.  W.  Barnard  &  Co.,  Chicago.  111. 

Bolgiano,  Chas.,  of  J«  Bolgiano  &  Son,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Berry,  A.  A.,  of  A.  A  Berry  Seed  Co.,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 

Bolgiano,  F.  W.,  of  F.  W.  Bolgiano  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Borgardus,  E.  F.,  of  Lilly,  Borgardus  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Bradstreet,  A.  W.,  of  Cleveland  Seed  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Burge.  C.  S.,  of  S.  W.  Flower  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Burge,  R.  L.,  of  Toledo  Field  Seed  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Burpee,  W.  Atlee,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brown,  Alfred  J.,  of  A.  J.  Brown  Seed  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Qark,  Albertus  N.,  Milford,  Ct. 

Clark,  E.  B.,  of  Everett  B.  Clark  Co.,  Milford,  Ct. 

Clark,  Fred  M.,  of  Everett  B.  Clark  Co.,  Milford,  Ct. 

Corneli,  Ben  P.,  of  Schisler-Corneli  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Craig,  F.  D.,  of  R.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Darlington,  E.  D.,  of  W.  Atlee,  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dickinson^  O.  H.,  of  B.  L.  Bragg  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Don,  A.  L.,  of  Weeber  &  Don,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Durban,  D.  P.,  of  Alexander  Seed  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Duryea,  M.  H..  of  Henry  Nungesser  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Earle,  Howard  M.,  of  W.  A.  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Eberle,  F.  W.,  of  Sherman  &  Eberle,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Ebeling,  F,  H.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Eckstein,  Chas.,  of  The  Whitney -Eckstein  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Emerson,  Frank  T.,  Waterloo,  Neb. 

Fiske,  H.  E..  of  W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Funk,  F.  H.,  of  Funk  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

Green,  Geo.  S.,  of  Illinois  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Grenell,  W.  H.,  Pierrepont  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Griffith,  M.  S.,  of  Griffith  &  Turner  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Griswold,  T.  N.,  of  T.  Griswold  &  Co.,  South  Wethersfield,  Ct 

Goldsmith,  A.  H.,  of  John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

Hart,  Chas.  C,  of  Hart,  Welles  &  Co.,  Wethersfield,  Ct. 

Hante.  Jacob  S.,  of  L.  Templin  8c  Son,  Calla,  O. 

Heffron,  A.  D.,  of  Albert  Dickinson  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Heckle,  Chas.  E.,  of  Otto  Schwill  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Holmes,  Harry  L..  of  Holmes  Seed  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jaeger,  Fred  W.,  of  J.  F.  Zahm  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Jones,  W.  F.,  of  Cadwell  &  Jones,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Johnson,  H.  W.,  of  Johnson  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Johnson,  A.  C,  of  Albert  Dickinson  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Kende),  C.  E.,  of  A.  C.  Kendel,  Cleveland,  O. 

Kidd,  J.  B.,  of  Cox  Seed  Co.,  San  Francisco.,  Cal. 

Koch,  C.  R.,  of  P.  B.  Mingle  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Keeney,  C.  N.,  of  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

Langbridge,  W.  C,  of  Jerome  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Lamberd,  S.  L.,  of  S.  L.  Lamberd  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Leonard,  Simeon  F.,  of  Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Linton,  J.  O.,  of  W.  A.  Simpson  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Livingston,  Robt.,  of  Livingston  Seed  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Lupton,  J.  M.,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Manly,  L.  H.,  of  Harvey  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

McCullough,  Albert,  of  J.  M.  McCullough  Sons,  Cincinnati,  O. 

McCullough,  J.  Chas.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

McVay,  G.  B.,  of  The  Amzi  Godden  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Michell,  Henry  F.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Moorci  C.  A.,  of  Moore  &  Simon,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Nicholson,  R.,  of  Texas  Seed  &  Floral  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Noll,  J.  F.,  of  J.  F.  Noll  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Olds,  L.  L.,  of  L.  L.  Olds  &  Co.,  Clinton,  Wis. 

Page,  Chas.  N.,  of  Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Page»  E.  L.,  of  Page  Seed  Co.,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

Pease,  S.  M.,  of  Cleveland  Seed  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Piatt,  Frank  S.,  of  Frank  S.  Piatt  Co.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Philips,  W.  T.,  of  Henry  Philips  Seed  &  Implement  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 
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Rice,  Jerome  B.,  of  J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Robinson,  J.  C,  Waterloo,  Neb. 

Rogers,  Alex.,  of  J.  Chas.  McCulloiigh,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Rogers,  A.  L.,  of  Rogers  Bros.,  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 

Ross,  W.  D.,  of  Ross  Bros.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Rowe,  Chas.  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Schisler,  H.  M.,  of  Schisler-Corneli  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sheap,  E.  J.,  of  S.  M.  Isbell  &  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Sherry,  W.  J.,  of  Johnson  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Steckler,  R.  P.,  of  Steckler  Seed  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Stokes,  Walter  P.,  of  Johnson  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stone,  W.  E.,  of  Churchill  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Templin,  W   W.,  of  L.  Templin  &  Son.  Calla,  O. 

Teweles,  H.  J.,  of  L.  Teweles  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wi?:. 

Tilton.  J.  H.,  of  A.  Tilton  &  Son,  Cleveland,  O. 

Vaughan,  Leonard  H.,  of  Vaughan  Seed  Store,  Chicago,  111. 

Will,  Oscar  H.,  Bismarck,  Dak. 

Willard,  S.  P.,  of  Comstock,  Ferre  &  Co.,  Wethersfield.  Ct. 

Witbeck,  Chas.  W.,  of  Young  &  Halstead.  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Wood,  H.  W.,  of  T.  W.  Wood  &  Son,  Richmond,  Va. 

Wood,  C.  F..  of  Wood,  Stubbs  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Woodruff,  Watson  S.,  of  S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Orange,  Ct. 

Woodruff,  Frank  C,  of  S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Orange,  Ct. 

Warren,  G.  R.,  of  Rogers  Bros.,  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 

Young   J.  L..  of  Young  &  Halstead,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

FIRST  DAY. 
Morning  Session. 

The  twenty-first  annua^  meeting  of  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association  was  called  to  order  by  President  Walter  P. 
Stokes,  of  Philadelphia,  "St.  Charles  Hotel,"  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  Tuesday,  June  23d,  1003,  at  10:30  o'clock,  A.  M. 

President  Stokes — ^The  first  order  of  business  is  the  report 
of  the  Membership  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  E.  B. 
Qark,  S.  M.  Pedse  and  Mel.  L.  Webster,  in  order  that  the 
newly  elected  members  can  come  in  at  once  and  take  part  in 
the  proceedings.  Mr.  Webster  is  not  present  with  us  yet, 
aiid  I  have  appointed  Mr.  Griflfith,  of  Baltimore,  to  act  with 
Mr.  Clark  on  this  committee.  We  will  hear  from  Mr.  Clark, 
tfi^  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee. 
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Mr.  E.  B.  Clark — (Chairman  of  Membership  Committee). 

I  have  the  names  of  several  firms  who  have  applied  to  your 
committee  for  membership,  and  your  committee  has  thought 
it  best  to  report  these  names  as  they  were  received. 

Heyman  Milling  Co.,  Monroeville,  O. 
Sherman  &  Eberle,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
J.  F.  Noll  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Alexander  Seed  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
E.  F.  Spears  &  Sons.  Paris,  Ky. 
The  Theilman  Seed  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
S.  D.  Crosby  Co.,  New  York. 
W.  A.  Simpson  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 
Cox  Seed  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
Francis  Brill,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 
P.  B.  Mingle  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Chas.  H.  Rowe,  Philadelphia. 
Wood,  Stubbs  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Harvey  Seed  Co..  Montgomery,  Ala. 
Lilly,  Bogardus  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Wm.  G.  Scarlet  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 
Prior  Seed  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Moore  &  Simon,  Philadelphia. 
S.  L.  Lamberd  Co..  Baltimore. 
Texas  Seed  &  Floral  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
W.  W.  Rawfson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

*  * 

Mr.  Albert  McCullough — I  believe,  under  the  by-laws  of 
the  Association,  we  cannot  take  action  upon  the  report  of  this 
committee  until  tomorrow;  therefore,  in  order  that  we  may 
not  hide  a  bright  light  under  a  bushel,  and  that  we  may  elect 
these  applicants  and  allow  them  to  come  in  an  .1  deliberate  with 
us  and  hear  the  address  of  our  President — that  is  the  "bright 
light/'  you  know — I  move  that  the  rules  be  suspended,  that 
we  may  take  action  upon  the  report  of  the  committee  and  pro- 
ceed to  elect  the  new  members. 

Which,, being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to. 

President  Stokes — ^The  by-laws  are  suspended.  What  is 
your  pleasure  with  regard  to  the  report  ? 

Mr.  A.  McCullough — I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  going  to 
speak  the  sentiments  of  the  other  members  or  not,  neither  do 
I  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  altogether  my  own  sen- 
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tJnients,  but  we  have  had  before  applications  for  membership 

^n  this  Association  from  one  or  more  firms  composed  entirely 

of  women,  and  their  applications  were  not  looked  upon  favor- 

^Hv.   As  I   tmderstand  the  chairman  of  the  Membership 

committee,  one  of  the  names  proposed  today  is  that  of  a 

Homan ;  therefore,  I  think  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to 

'^^parate  the  election  of  these  applicants,  that  is,  we  mig^ht 

raAe  up  the  entire  list,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  applica- 

^'on,  and  then  act  upon  that  separately.     I  see  no  reason  why 

^^^ should  not.  if  there  are  no  objections  from  the  floor  ap;ainst 

^^y  of  the  other  members. 

^  niake  a  motion  that  we  proceed — that  the  secretary  be 

instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  all  the  names  reported  by  the 

**ornniittee.  with  the  exception  of  Jessie  R.  Prior. 

*^Ir.   Clark — I  might  perhaps  explain  that  the  reason  your 

onimittee  recommended  this  name  was,  her  husband  is  al- 

^b'  a  member  of  the  Association.     They  are  running  two 

_r^^>  ^s  I  understand  it,  and  this  lady  is  representing  one, 

.     »  ^t  the  same  time,  we  have  one  member  of  that  firm  in 

-association. 

^     '"-  Burpee — ^This  lady's  husband  is  a  member,  and  thus  it 
*^^t  be  taken  as  casting  any  reflection  upon  her.     I  do  not 
vvvvtvV  we  should  begin  now  to  change  our  invariable  rule, 
which  has  always  been  not  to  take  women  in  as  members. 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  make  any  exceptions. 
The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  agreed  to. 
President  Stokes — The  secretary  has  cast  the  ballot  for  all 
the  names  proposed  by  the  Membership  Committee,  except 
the  name  of  Jessie  R.  Prior,  and  the  applicants  are  declared 
elected. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to*  take  action  upon  the  name  of 
Jessie  R.  Prior  of  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wood — I  move  the  name  of  Jessie  R.  Prior  be 
referred  back  to  the  committee  for  further  consideration. 
Which,  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to. 
President   Stokes — ^The   chair  will   now  appoint   Messrs. 
Albert  McCullough,  E.  B.  Clark  and  C.  S.  Burge  a  committee 
to  escort  the  new  meiifbers  to  the  room. 
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The  committee  having  performed  the  duties  assigned  them, 
presenting  representatives  present  of  the  newly  elected  mem- 
bers, the  President  said : 

President  Stokes — We  are,  indeed,  glad,  gentlemen,  to  wel- 
come you  to  our  Association,  and  trust  you  will  lend  us  your 
support  and  help  us  to  make  it  the  success  it  has  been  in  the 
past.     We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 

President  Stokes — It  has  been  usual  at  such  times  for  the 
President  to  make  a  few  remarks,  and,  while  I  have  very  little 
to  say,  I  want  to  cordially  welcome  you  to  Atlantic  City, 
which  we  consider  a  lively  suburb  of  Philadelphia. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

This  Association  is  now  twenty-one  years  old.  A  full 
growTi  man  in  age  and  importance,  and  entitled  to  a  vote  in 
the  affairs  of  the  nation.  The  only  way  that  we  can  make  this 
vote  eflPective  is  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  interests 
of  this  organization.  At  no  time  in  the  twenty-one  years  of 
its  existence  has  the  need  for  it  been  greater  than  at  the  pres- 
ent, at  no  time  has  the  feeling  between  its  members  been  as 
cordial  as  now,  at  no  time  since  its  beginning  are  the  practical, 
helpful  business  results  more  positive  and  promising  than  now 
and  here. 

While  the  competition  and  desire  to  sell  is  strong  as  ever, 
and  no  lack  of  alertness  to  take  a  proper  advantage  is  ap- 
parent, yet  an  infinitely  better  feeling  exists  between  us  toward 
each  other  than  was  the  case  only  a  few  years  ago.  We  un- 
derstand one  another  better,  we  know  and  appreciate  that  our 
many  interests  are  held  in  common,  we  know  that  we  can  all 
make  a  larger  profit  by  standing  together,  comparing  notes 
and  living  up  absolutely  to  our  agreements. 

It  is  a  matter  of  course,  from  the  differences  of  our  mental 
make-up,  and  from  the  diversity  of  our  training  and  environ- 
ment that  we  should  not  all  make  uniform  progress  along 
these  lines,  and  that,  I  believe,  is  largely  the  practical  mission 
of  this  semi-social,  semi-business  organization.  The  problem 
we  are  after  is  NET  PROFIT,  NET  PROFIT.  If  I  were  to 
be  appointed  a  committee  of  one  by  this  Association  to  sug- 
gest to  it  a  device  for  a  banner  with  a  motto,  it  would  be  a 
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gilded  shield  with  "NET  PROFIT"  in  bold  black  letters  on 
its  face. 

Heavy  gross  sales  are  no  indication  of  success,  yet  some 
firms  seem  to  be  striving  for  that,  and  that  alone. 

When  we  hear  of  fabulous  numbers  of  travelers  being  sent 
out  by  one  firm  or  another,  mailing  enormous  editions  of 
catalogues,  we  are  apt  to  draw  in  our  breath  and  envy  the 
lucky  man.  The  standard  is  a  false  one.  The  plunger  is  dan- 
gerous to  his  creditors  and  a  menace  to  the  entire  trade.  Let 
us  ask  rather,  what  are  his  NET  PROFITS,  how  does  he 
stand  among  his  fellows  ?  Does  he  discount  his  bills  ?  Does 
his  business  indicate  any  of  these  sure  sig^s  of  healthy  growth 
and  development  ? 

There  are  other  things  beside  sales  that  minister  to  this  end. 
Several  of  the  papers  that  follow  discuss  points  of  economy  in 
the  conduct  of  business.  One  of  these,  "The  Lessening  of 
the  Number  of  Varieties,"  is  a  most  important  one.  I  should 
like  to  see  a  firm  with  nerve  and  ability  start  out  with  a  well 
printed  catalogue  with  not  over  ten  to  fifteen  varieties  of  any 
one  vegetable  listed  and  these  selected  by  expert  knowledge 
as  the  cream  of  the  lists. 

I  beHeve  the  right  man,  or  firm,  would  make  a  ten-stroke 
by  such  a  course.  We  are  to  be  told  later  in  this  convention 
about  systematizing  our  business  by  experts  in  this  line.  Let 
us  not  be  slow  to  adopt  and  apply  these  helpful  ideas,  and  let 
the  slogan  of  this  convention  be  "NET  PROFIT." 

The  President's  address  was  received  with  applause. 

President  Stokes — We  will  now  hear  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Before  reading  the  report  I  want 
to  say  that  I  have  been  informed  by  our  good  proprietor  that 
Mayor  Stov,  of  Atlantic  City,  is  here  and  will  be  with  us  in  a 
few  moments. 

Secretary  Willard — My  report,  as  Secretary,  is  principally 
confined  to  printed  reports  you  have  already  received  during 
the  year.     As  Treasurer,  I  report  as  follows : 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

By  bal.  cash  on  hand  from  last  report,  June  24,  1902.  $233.48 
cash  received  for  annual  dues  for  year,  June  2^, 

1903,            ......  760.00 

cash  received  for  sale  telegraph  codes,      .  18.00 


$1,011.48 


Dr. 

To  cash  paid  Geo.  F.  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  stenographer,  .  $75  00 

Sec'y  Willard,  salary,             ....  200.00 

Secy's  bill  for  postage,  etc..            .            .            .  25.67 
E.  C.  Barnes,  engrossing,     .                                    .3.00 

The  Case,iLockwood  &  Brainard  Co.,     ,  273.65 

Annual  dues  Nat.  Board  of  Trade,  50.00 

Annual  Dues  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League        .  25.00 

One  share  stock  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League,  25.00 
Expenses  of  Cha.s.   N.   Page  on   special   trip   to 

Washington  on  postal  matters,            .  97-73 
Whitehead  &  Hoag  Co.,  badges,    .                        .19.85 

Bal.  cash  on  hand  June  23.  1903,     .            .  216.58 


$1,011.48 

President  Stokes — It  has  been  usual  at  this  time  to  appoint 
an  Auditing  Committee,  to  go  over  this  simple  account,  and, 
for  that  purpose  I  appoint  Messrs.  Durban,  W.  F.  Jones,  G.  B. 
Mc\'ay. 

The  report  was  referred  to  said  committee. 

President  Stokes — Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor  to  present 
to  you,  Mayor  Stoy,  of  Atlantic  City.     (Applause.) 

Mavor  Stov — Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  this  morning  of  being  with  one  delegation,  as 
you  will  notice  by  my  decorations,  and  by  the  time  I  get 
around  I  will  have  to  have  some  one  to  help  me  out.  My 
pockets  are  full  of  literature,  badges  and  otherwise.  I  thought 
I  would  come  to  a  quiet  little  place  where  there  was  another 
delegation  in  session,  to  see  how  you  are  quartered. 

It  is  the  custom  in  Atlantic  City  to  extend  a  welcome  to 
such  bodies  as  they  come  around — ^as  it  is  time  to  be  badged 
r  suppose  I  will  have  to  accept  one  of  yours  (badge  presented 
to  the  Mayor  by  President  Stokes) — I  want  to  say  to  you, 
gentlemen,  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Atlantic  City,  we  extend 
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^  you  today  that  welcome,  and,  while  we  are  doing  this  wc 
^on't  forget  to  extend  to  you,  too,  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
"^^e  delegations  don't  require  all  this  ceremony  (laughter), 
out  others  do.  We  trust  that  vou  will  make  yourselves  per- 
^*^%athome. 

^^ope  to  be  with  you,  perhaps,  on  another  occasion  before 
~'<^ii  leave  here,  or,  at  least,  see  some  of  you,  but  if  there  is 
^y  trovible  between  now  and  that  time  with  the  police  depart- 
^^^^,  and  any  member  of  this  Association  (laughter)  kindly 
P^"l  the  wire  to  the  city  hall.     (Applause.)     I  want  to  say  I 
^'^s  apprised  of  this  delegation's  coming,  and  last  night  I  ap- 
P^ared  before  the  police  department  and  gave  instructions 
^^^  that  should  they  meet  any  of  this  delegation,  known  as 
^*>ierican  Seed  Trade  Association,  they  should  turn  their 
^*     (Laughter.)     Therefore,  you  may  rest  assured,  gen- 
utrcv^n,  while  you  are  in  Atlantic  City  that  we  are  not  only 
taVmg  care  of  other  delegations,  but  of  the  Seed  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, and  we  hope  that  your  stay  here  will  be  a  pleasant  one 
and  will  be  instructive  to  vou,  as  well  as  beneficial  to  us. 

I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy,  and  hope  you  will  excuse 
"^e,  for  I  have  four  other  delegations  to  meet  today,  and, 
after  my  day's  work  is  done,  why,  I  expect  to  have  the  night 
to  myself.    (Applause.) 

President  Stokes — I  am  sure  we  can  appreciate  Mayor 
otoy's  giving  us  the  freedom  of  the  city,  and  I  trust  any  of 
you  who  happen  to  get  into  difficulty  will  take  him  at  his 
^'ord.  There  are  many  of  us  who  live  not  far  away  from  At- 
^ntic  City,  who  feel  we  are  familiar  with  its  many  attractions, 
'^"t  a  large  number  of  this  company  come  from  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  it  will  take  them  several  days  to  get  ac- 
Qwainted  with  its  many  features.  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  long 
remember  our  visit  to  Atlantic  City. 

President  Stokes — It  is  my  sad  duty  to  report  to  you  that 
during  the  past  year  we  have  lost  a  valuable  member  by  death, 
Mr.  VV.  J.  Mandeville,  of  the  firm  of  Mandeville  &  King, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  died  last  summer.  Mr.  Mandeville 
was  a  man  who  alwavs  took  an  active  interest  in  this  associa- 
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tion,  and  was  one  of  its  very  valued  members.  I  think  it 
would  be  fitting  to  have  a  committee — it  is  usual  to  appoint  a 
committee  in  such  a  case — to  prepare  a  suitable  testimonial 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Mandeville,  to  act  with  the  Secretary.  If 
it  is  your  pleasure  I  shall  be  glad  to  appoint  one. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Allen — I  move  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  to 
draw  up  resolutions  regarding  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Mande- 
ville. 

Which,  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to  and  the  Chair 
appointed  Messrs.  C.  L.  Allen  and  E.  B.  Clark,  in  conjunction 
with  the  secretary. 

President  Stokes — We  are  now  ready  to  take  up  the  re- 
ports of  the  various  committees.  The  chairmen  of  some  of 
the  committees  are  not  yet  present,  and  from  those  commit- 
tees we  can  hear  later. 

Is  Mr.  McCuUough  ready  to  g^ve  us  a  report,  as  a  delegate 
to  the  National  Board  of  Trade? 

Mr.  A.  McCullough — I  shall  not  undertake  to  present  a 
written  report  of  the  committee — rather,  it  is  not  under  the 
head  of  "committee,"  but  ^'delegates  to  the  Board  of  Trade." 
I  will  say,  verbally,  that  your  President,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  my- 
self attended  the  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  in 
Washington,  January  last,  and  we  did  our  very  best  to  see 
that  your  organization  was  properly  represented,  and,  to  show 
you  that  we  did,  or  that  wc  were  successful  to  some  extent,  I 
have  with  me  a  printed  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board. 
(Report  exhibited.)  In  turning  over  the  leaves,  we  find  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association  heads  almost  everything — 
heads  membership.  We  were  represented  on  all  of  the  spe- 
cial committees,  but  the  committee  that  had  in  charge  the 
work  of  the  postal  regulations  was  the  one  that  we  were  more 
deeply  interested  in,  and  Mr.  Stokes  represented  your  Asso- 
ciation on  that  committee.  Time  alone  will  tell  whether  or 
not  the  deliberations  will  result  in  any  permanent  benefit,  but 
certainly  they  have  been  working,  and  working  hard.  To 
work  in  anything  that  affects  the  postal  regulations  is  more 
difficult  today  than  one  would  suppose,  unless  you  attempt 
to  keep  up  with  politics  and  the  political  investigations  going 
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on  in  Washington  now.  If  you  have  made  any  such  attempt 
as  that  it  is  useless  for  us  to  say  anything  more.  Time  alone 
will  bring  about  results. 

There  was  one  other  report  made  at  the  National  Board  of 
Trade,  and  I  shall  not  undertake  to  read  it,  because  it  is  very 
voluminous,  but  there  is  one  extract  I  want  to  mention,  and 
that  is  the  report  regarding  agricultural  statistics,  wherein 
the  committee  representing  various  organizations  in  the 
United  States  have  gone  into  the  subject  extensively  and 
thoroughly,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  their  deliberations 
will  ultimately  bring  about  some  changes. 

I  will  read  one  little  item  of  their  recommendations : 

"8.  The  yearly  final  report  of  the  leading  crops  by  States, 
giving  acreage  harvested  and  production,  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement  indicating  the  difference  between  acreage  planted 
and  acreage  harvested,  where  there  are  notable  differences." 

That  is  a  recommendation  vou  can  all  see  is  very  vital  to 
make  statistics  of  any  value. 
The  next  is : 

"9.  In  reporting  the  estimated  areas  of  crops  planted  or 
seeded  the  statistician  should  definitely  state  the  acreage  figures  as 
well  as  percentage  comparisons." 

I  can  only  add  that  the  percentages,  gentlemen,  are  very 
misleading.  They  are  apt  to  make  up  their  reports  from 
counties,  picking  out  a  county  that  produces  practically  noth- 
ing of  a  certain  crop  and  regarding  it  as  one  hundred  per 
cent.,  and  another  county  that  produces  a  very  large  percent- 
age of  that  crop  is  put  down  as  twenty-five  per  cent.  While 
the  one  county  offsets  the  other,  the  percentage  is  very  largely 
misleading;  and  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Board 
of  Trade  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  to  ciiange 
this  in  making  their  reports,  and  make  them  so  that  one  could 
go  through  them  understandingly  and  gain  information  which 
will  be  of  vital  importance. 

The  Secretary  has  several  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Board  of  Trade,  and  if  any  one  would  like  to  have 
them  thev  can  be  secured.     I  do  not  know  whether  he  has 
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sufficient  to  scatter  around  broadcast,  but  certainly  the  re- 
port of  that  one  committee  should  be  read  by  the  members 
of  this  Association. 

Excerpts  from,  a  report  submitted  to  the  National  Board 
of  Trade : 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Reports 
have  been  based  on  percentage  estimates  as  compared  with  previously 
understood  conditions,  and  that  the  area  basis  has  been  accepted  from 
census  reports,  thus  the  area  basis  has  called  for  readjustment  with 
each  census  period,  and  the  percentage  results  carried  forward  from 
year  to  year  intermediately  have  ultimately  been  brought  in  compari- 
son with  census  investigations  presumed  to  reflect  as  far  as  possible, 
actual  enumerations.  Thus  in  the  most  of  the  comparisons  with  the 
percentage  results  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  there  were  such 
differences  as  to  occasion  much  comment,  hence  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee  of  Inquiry  on  agricultural  statistics. 

Your  committee  believes  that  the  Statistical  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  in  its  crop  reporting  work,  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  seasons  and  the  results  of  the  year,  represents  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  in  the  governmental  service  in  the  value  of 
its  information  to  all  classes  of  citizens  and  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. Therefore,  it  is  important  that  the  best  available  talent  should 
be  commanded  in  directing  and  executing  such  work,  supported  by 
all  needful  means.  Your  committee  repeats  its  previously  expressed 
conviction  that  this  division  should  be  given  the  greater  power  of  a 
bureau  and  continued  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  where 
its  work  has  developed  and  where  in  the  nature  of  conditions  it  must 
be  expected  to  be  performed  in  higher  degree  of  efficiency  and  value 
of  results  than  can  be  looked  for  by  any  transfer  to  another  branch  of 
the  governmental  service. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  given  increased  attention  to 
some  of  the  minor  crops  the  past  year,  which  is  to  be  commended. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  contemplates  considerable  extension  of 
the  recognition  of  the  minor  crops. 

A  particular  analysis  of  statements  concerning  leading  crops,  as 
illustrative  of  differences  reached  in  the  crop-reporting  work  of  the 
Census  Office  and  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  furnishing  oc- 
casion for  consideration  of  causes  of  such  results,  was  introduced  as 
interesting  and  pertinent  in  this  connection. 

These  comparisons  reflect  wide  differences,  not  only  in  the  acre- 
age basis,  but  also  in  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  wheat,  corn  and 
oats. 
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Naturally  the  differences  in  yield  per  acre  are  less  striking  than 
those  of  area,  but  in  this  feature  there  are  many  instances  of  variation 
to  a  degree  which  should  not  be  expected.  For  instance,  Indiana 
shows  23  per  cent,  larger  yield  per  acre  for  wheat,  Missouri  13  per 
cent.  larger  yield,  Ohio  10  per  cent,  larger  yield,  Idahjo  18  per  cent, 
smaller  yield,  etc.,  for  Census  returns  in  comparison  with  the  depart- 
ment information,  while  the  general  average  for  the  entire  country, 
through  the  balancing  results  of  differences,  is  but  2  per  cent,  larger 
for  this  crop. 

Taking  up  the  area  exhibits,  the  differences  are  great  in  many 
instances.  In  the  comparison  with  department  returns  for  wheat  the 
Census  averages  show  increases  of  87  per  cent,  for  Idaho,  44  per  cent, 
for  Illinois,  21  per  cent,  for  Iowa,  59  per  cent,  for  Kentucky,  29  per 
cent,  for  Minnesota,  79  per  cent,  for  Missouri,  26  per  cent,  for  Ne- 
braska. 50  per  cent,  for  Tennessee,  etc.,  and  for  Oregon  a  decrease  of 
24  per  cent.,  for  Wisconsin  a  decrease  of  27  per  cent,  and  for  the  en- 
tire country  an  increase  of  18  per  cent. 

CENSUS  BUREAU  INQUIRY. 

Features  of  inconsistency  in  the  Census  Bureau  work  are  to  be 
found  in  comparisons  of  area,  in  instances  where  the  agricultural  re- 
turns make  the  farm  areas  equal  to  or  exceed  the  land  surface,  ac- 
cording to  survey  records  as  presented  by  the  Twelfth  Census.    There 
appear  many  such  instances.     In  twenty  States,  in  which  there  are 
1490  counties,  there  are  loi  counties  made  to  appear  as  having  farm 
lands  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the  entire  surveyed  land  surface.    This 
number  includes  a  few  which  by  a  small  fraction  of  i  per  cent,  are 
under  100  in  the  comparison,  but  which  practically  represent  the  en- 
tire land  surface.    The  excesses  over  an  equal  extent  of  area  range 
up  to  40  per  cent.,  the  aggregate  number  of  acres  indicated  in  the 
farm  returns  for  these  loi  counties  being  5  per  cent,  greater  than 
their  entire  surface,  without  allowances   for  highways,   towns,   rail- 
roads, etc.     Of  the  loi  counties  there  are  69  which  appear  to  have 
more  farm  acres  than  the  surveyed  land  records  indicate  within  their 
boundary  lines;  there  are  23  having  over  5  per  cent,  excess  of  such 
area;  there  are  13  having  over  10  per  cent,  of  such  excess;  10  having 
over  15  per  cent,  of  such  excess:  8  having  over  20  per  cent,  of  excess, 
in  comparison  wiih  the  reported  actual  land  surface.     For  Ohio,   19 
per  cent,  of  the  number  of  counties  are  shown  fo  represent  100  per 
cent,  or  more  of  the  entire  surface  as  in  farm  lands;  in  Iowa  17  per 
cent.;  Kansas  12  per  cent.;  Kentucky  9  per  cent.;  Missouri  9  per  cent.; 
Tennessee  6  per  cent.;  Indiana  6  per  cent.,  etc. 

In  addition  to  these  loi  counties  found  by  analysis  of  Census  Bu- 
reau data  to  reflect  returns  of  farm  lands  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the 
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surveyed  land  surface  of  such  counties  there  are  700  other  counties 
showing  90  per  cent,  or  more,  of  which  335  represent  95  per  cent,  or 
more,  in  such  comparison.  Thus  over  28  per  cent,  of  all  the  2,800 
counties  of  the  country  represent  farm  areas  reported  as  90  per  cent, 
or  more  of  the  surveyed  land  surface. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  number  of  county  correspondents  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture reporting  on  crop  matters  is  about  2,500,  the  total  number  of 
counties  being  2,800.  The  number  of  township  correspondents  is  ap- 
proximately 30,000  The  number  of  State  Agents  at  the  present  time 
is  38,  and  of  special  field  agents  is  6.  There  are  also  7  special  cotton 
agents,  and  a  special  foreign  agent,  with  headquarters  at  London. 
The  State  agents  receive  pay  ranging  from  $300  to  $800  per  annum, 
special  cotton  agents  $240  to  $600  per  annum,  and  special  field  agents 
$5  to  $7  per  day,  and  traveling  expenses.  No  money  remuneration  is 
received  by  county  and  township  correspondents,  but  seeds,  bulbs  and 
agricultural  literature  are  furnished  them.  The  number  of  direct  re- 
turns received  by  the  Department  from  month  to  month  during  the 
crop-reporting  season  is  approximately  25,000.  The  Department  crop 
correspondents  are  said  to  be  85  to  90  per  cent,  farmers. 

At  the  time  the  present  Statistician  took  charge  of  the  office,  in 
1897,  there  was  a  widely  and  in  fact  generally  prevailing  belief  that  the 
Department  crop  statistics  were  seriously  faulty.  The  new  appointee 
had  in  his  favor  an  experience  in  the  division  of  agricultural  statistics 
in  the  Eleventh  Census  and  otherwise,  which  supported  a  claim  for 
confidence  in  his  fitness  for  the  position.  In  the  nature  of  the  situa- 
tion, however,  he  has  not  had  needful  power  for  reconstruction  of 
service  under  him.  Nevertheless,  with  all  that  he  has.had  to  contend 
with,  great  improvement  has  been  reached  under  his  administration 
in  elevating  the  character  and  increasing  the  reliability  of  the  data 
furnished  to  the  public,  for  which  the  committee  regards  him  as  en- 
titled to  high  commendation,  especially  under  the  evidences  that  the 
chief  causes  for  defective  results  in  his  work  have  been  in  large  degree 
attributable  to  conditions  inherited,  and  which  in  the  nature  of  the 
organization  of  the  office  could  not  be  at  once  remedied,  or  were  be- 
yond his  control. 

One  of  the  impediments  to  better  results  attending  the  crop  re- 
porting service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  lies  in  the  retention 
of  this  work  in  a  division,  while  its  importance  calls  tor  the  stronger 
elements  accorded  to  a  Bureau. 

Without  wishing  to  depreciate  in  any  way  the  value  of  other 
branches  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  work,  or  to  call  into  ques- 
tion the  merit  of  appropriations  made  for  them,  the  committee  is  of 
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the  opinion  that  the  value  to  the  entire  country  of  the  Statistical  Di- 
vision as  compared  with  others  is  not  reflected  in  the  relative  amounts 
of  appropriations  thus  made.  For  instance,  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
this  year  had  an  appropriation  of  $73,700;  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  $169,- 
680;  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  $291,860;  while  the  Statistical  Division 
had  $1^1,160,  of  which  $88,000  represents  salaries  in  Washington, 
mainly  incident  to  tabulation  of  crop  information. 

In  the  nature  of  questions  particularly  inviting  the  attention  of 
the  committee  those  relating  to  cereal  crops  were  especially  promi- 
nent, but  considerable  consideration  was  given  to  cotton,  including 
the  methods  pursued  in  securing  and  collating  information  relating 
to  this  product,  and  there  was  found  reason  for  believing  the  Depart- 
ment service  now  to  be  pursuing  commendable  methods  for  determin- 
ing the  situation  as  to  condition  and  yield  of  cotton,  the  Statistician 
manifesting^  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  being  able  to  reach  and  to  main- 
tain satisfactory  results  in  such  particulars. 

The  present  Statistician  appears  to  have  earnestly  endeavored  to 
secure  correction  of  the  errors  in  the  area  basis  of  crops,  but  as  late 
as  TQoi  he  had  manifestly  not  fully  overcome  the  deficiencies  in  this 
particular  which  existed  when  he  entered  upon  the  work  of  his  office. 
The  stated  proportions  of  a  crop  when  based  on  percentage  calcula- 
tions are  a  misrepresentation  to  such  extent  as  the  area  basis  is  er- 
roneous. 

In  readjusting  the  area  basis  during  the  current  year  the  Statis- 
tician has  accepted  the  Census  Bureau  returns,  with  some  exceptions 
wherein  there  was  deemed  ground  for  modification  in  the  light  of 
other  evidence. 

With  reference  to  the  future  operations  of  the  Statistical  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the  committee  submits  the  follow- 
ing propositions  and  recommendations: 

I.  The  work  of  the  Statistical  Division  is  of  such  importance  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  our  country,  and  to  commercial  affairs 
in  the  transactions  of  tradesmen  in  this  and  other  countries,  that  the 
committee  is  impelled  to  urge  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  give  his  favorable  consideration  to  the  need  of  securing  for 
this  branch  of  Governmental  service  the  strength  and  power  of  a 
bureau,  at  the  earliest  date  practicable,  with  an  increased  appropria- 
tion if  necessary,  and  that  he  lend  his  full  influence  for  attainment  of 
this  end. 

.  2.  The  working  force  under  the  Statistician,  including  State 
agents,  should  be  thoroughly  reorganized  on  a  sound  business  basis, 
recognizing  qualification  and  giving  certainty  of  efficiency  in  such 
service. 
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3.  The  committee  unqualifiedly  declares  it  inadvisable  to  enter- 
tain any  plan  for  transfer  of  the  work  of  the  Statistical  Division  to 
any  other  branch  of  the  Government  service,  regarding  it  of  great 
importance  that  it  should  have  and  should  maintain  distinctive 
powers. 

4.  In  the  crop-reporting  work,  the  important  aid  which  has  been 
secured  through  the  service  of  special  field  agents  supports  the  view 
that  there  should  be  an  increase  in  such  service,  to  the  extent  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  persons  as  a  total  number,  with  a  chief  in  general 
charge,  having  direction  of  such  branch  of  service. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  present  method  of  inquiry  as  to  compara- 
tive crop  area  on  a  percentage  estimate,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
Statistician  also  provide  in  the  schedules  an  inquiry  for  acreage  esti- 
mates, for  the  important  crops,  requesting  the  correspondents  to  in- 
variably furnish  this  information,  which  will  serve  as  an  important 
guide  in  reaching  conclusions. 

6.  The  method  of  reporting  winter  wheat  and  spring  wheat  con- 
ditions separately  a  portion  of  the  season  and  subsequently  as  con- 
solidated, should  be  so  changed  that  such  exhibits  shall  be  given  sepa- 
rately and  consolidatedly  to  the  end  of  the  season. 

7.  In  statements  of  condition  and  yield  of  wheat,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  in  specifications  of  winter  and  spring  grain  distinctively 
the  reports  recognize  areas  by  States,  making  the  classification  in 
accordance  with  the  predominating  characteristics  in  this  particular. 

8.  The  yearly  final  report  of  the  leading  crops  by  States,  giving 
acreage  harvested  and  production,  should  be  accompanied  by  a  state- 
ment indicating  the  differences  between  acreage  planted  and  acreage 
harvested,  where  there  are  notable  differences. 

9.  In  reporting  the  estimated  areas  of  crops  planted  or  seeded, 
the  Statistician  should  definitely  state  the  acreage  figures  as  well  as 
percentage  comparisons. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Allen — I  think  it  would  be  proper,  and  I  would 
sugj^est  that  the  points  made  by  Mr.  McCullough  be  entered 
on  the  minutes. 

President  Stokes — ^The  next  committee  is  that  on  Tariff, 
Customs  and  Express,  H.  W.  Wood,  Chairman. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wood — ^There  has  been  no  business  referred  to 
our  committee  during  the  past  year.  We  did,  however,  take 
the  matter  up  with  the  New  York  custom  house,  and  made  a 
protest  in  regard  to  the  duty  to  be  charged  on  vetches.  Our 
position  was  sustained  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that 
vetches  should  be  under  the  classification  of  grass  seed,  and 
come  in  free,  and  we  thought  we  had  a  strong  case  and  were 
to  get  a  favorable  opinion,  but  were  disappointed  to  find  it 
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^s  rendered  against  us,  and  we  still  have  to  pay  duty  on 

^^'    There  being  nothing  else,  your  committee  has  no  for- 

^  '"eport  to  make. 

''^sident  Stokes — This  committee  is  one  of  the  most  im- 

^   ^^*U  of  our  committees,  but  it  is  rather  a  committee  to  be 

:    ^nd  in  case  anything  requires  action,  and  the  Association 

•^  ■     '^e  congratulated  if  it  has  nothing  to  do.     Nevertheless, 

con   ^  ^^^y  in^portant  committee  for  the  Association  to  have 

Yv  ^^Htly  on  the  watch. 

^^^sident  Stokes — ^The  next  committee  is  the  committee  on 
Postal  Laws,  Remittances  and  Postage  on  Seed  Catalogues, 
\V.  At  lee  Burpee,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Burpee — Like  Mr.  Wood,  I  have  no  formal  report  to 
make.  Mr.  McCuIlough  has  already  alluded  to  the  action  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  being  absent  from  the  country  in 
January  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  give  attention  to  the 
work.  I  was  in  hopes  today,  as  yoU  stated  in  a  letter  last 
week,  that  we  would  have  with  us  Mr.  Finley  Acker,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  Committee  on  Postal  Laws 
and  Regulations,  who  would  read  us  a  paper.  Will  he  be 
here? 

President  Stokes — I  haven't  had  any  reply  from  him.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  is  home  or  not. 

Mr.  Burpee — To  my  knowledge  no  further  action  has  been 
taken  on  the  bills  we  had  introduced  more  than  a  year  ago  in 
Congress,  looking  toward  accumulative  mailing  of  catalogues ; 
that  is,  instead  of  paying  postage  on  every  two  ounces  or 
fraction  thereof  the  catalogues  would  be  weighed  in  bulk,  of 
not  less  than  fifty  or  one  hundred  pounds,  and  payment  made 
for  the  total  weight,  relieving  us  from  affixing  stamps.  These 
bills  are  not  progressing  at  all,  and  yet  I  think  that  some  en- 
tering wedge  has  been  made.  Personally,  I  think  that  these 
fraud  investigations  in  the  postal  department  will  eventually 
work  for  the  good  of  all  the  American  people. 

You  may  have  read  in  last  evening's  paper  a  long  article 
bringing  out  the  fact,  as  we  all  know,  that  the  payments  to 
the  different  railway  companies  of  the  United  States  have  been 
for  years  on  a  broad  basis,  an  average  price  per  ton  upon  the 
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basis  of  the  weig^ht  at  different  periods  throughout  the  year 
being  paid.  The  American  Seed  Trade  Association  and  the 
Wholesale  Seedmen's  League  have  brought  out  several  times 
the  iniquity,  not  only  of  the  given  weight  of  given  seeds,  but 
also  the  additional  tax  upon  the  government  by  the  official 
weight  of  the  mails  being  made  at  a  time  when  the  mails  leav- 
ing Washington  were  loaded  with  bags  of  seeds,  with 
pamphlets  and  other  literature,  to  establish  the  basis  of  pay- 
ment to  the  different  railways.  I  do  not  remember  ever 
having  seen  an  expose  of  that  iniquitous  arrangement  until 
last  evening.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  had  a  long  article. 
It  has  been  brought  out  further  that  all  the  fraud  so  far 
discovered  has  been  largely  on  a  forty  per  cent,  basis;  that  is, 
the  American  people,  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
have  been  getting  only  sixty  per  cent,  value  for  expenditures. 
We  must  remember  not  only  have  the  railways  been  obtaining 
fraudulent  weighing  of  the  mails  to  give  them  an  average  pay- 
ment for  much  larger  tonnage  than  they  carry  throughout 
the  year,  but,  also,  we  have  been  paying  them  outrageous 
charges ;  that  the  amount  of  money  we  have  paid  the  railways 
has  been  four  to  eight  times  the  rate  for  which  they  would 
carry  other  freight ;  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  paid  them  for  hire  of  railway  cars  a  cost  per  annum  in 
many  cases  equal  to  the  total  cost  of  the  car. 

Within  the  province  of  the  committee  just  named,  it  might 
be  worth  while  to  say  something  in  reference  to  the  post 
check  as  a  convenient  means  of  remittance.  You  may  all 
know  that  for  several  years  there  has  been  established  in 
Washington  a  post  check  bureau.  Probably  many  of  the 
houses  here  represented,  like  our  own  house,  have  contrib- 
uted toward  the  expenses  of  that  bureau.  One  aim  of  that 
bureau  has  been  to  try  to  get  Congress  to  pass  a  convenient 
svstem  of  currency,  so  that  we  can  fill  in  the  name  and  affix  a 
two-cent  stamp  and  put  in  any  letter,  and,  if  it  miscarries  it  is 
not  negotiable  any  further  than  a  check — no  more  than  if  a 
check  were  lost.  This  bureau  has  been  carried  on,  as  I  say, 
professedly  by' contributions  from  merchants  throughout  the 
country.     In  the  report  to  subscribers  a  few  months  ago  it 
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was  stated  that  nothing  could  be  done  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  but  they  were  still  in  hopes,  and  that  the  object  in 
asking  contributions  throughout  the  country  had  been  not  so 
much  for  the  amount  of  money,  but  for  the  good  will  and  in- 
terest manifested.  In  the  last  letter  they  went  so  far  as  to 
return  to  each  subscriber  a  check  for  the  amount  contributed. 
I  know  the  gentleman  in  charge  personally,  and  know  he  is  a 
fighter  and  will  carry  it  to  a  successful  issue^if  possible. 

There  is  nothing  else  of  interest  that  occurs  to  me  now,  ex- 
cept that  I  think  it  would  be  well,  Mr.  President,  if  you  would 
call  on  Mr.  Page,  my  fellow  delegate  to  the  Board  of  Trade  a 
year  ago,  who  were  very  active  while  I  was  absent,  to  give  you 
some  desirable  information  as  to  the  ultimate  probability  of 
the  bill  allowing  accumulative  weighing  of  catalogues  becom- 
ing a  law. 

Mr.  Page — I  haven't  any  report  to  make  on  this  subject.  I 
had  considerable  experience  a  year  ago  trying  to  work  this 
bill  through,  but  we  ran  against  a  very  serious  stumbling 
block  in  the  person  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General, 
who  objected  to  the  bill.  I  am  reminded  that  "Wilshire's 
Magazine"  has  come  out  very  pointedly  in  a  statement  of 
direct  offers  by  a  relative  of  a  certain  postoffice  official  to  have 
their  paper  put  through 

Mr.  Burpee— 45-000. 

Mr.  Page — If  a  certain  amount  were  paid  in,  their  paper 
would  be  continued  as  "second  class  matter,"  otherwise  it 
would  be  thrown  out.  It  comes  as  a  direct  accusation,  and 
the  paper  was  compelled  to  leave  New  York  city  and  go  to 
Toronto  for  publication  to  get  through  the  United  States 
mail.  They  threw  his  paper  out,  it  is  claimed,  not  because  he 
was  using  the  paper  to  advertise  goods  for  sale,  as  he  had 
nothing  to  sell,  but  simply  advertised  his  own  ideas.  A  very 
peculiar  reason.  As  long  as  Mr.  Madden  has  the  influence  he 
has  with  the  members  of  the  postal  committee  in  the  House,  I 
can  see  little  chance  to  do  an3rthing.  I  got  the  hearty  support 
of  every  member  of  the  postal  committee  whom  I  saw,  in- 
cluding the  chairman  of  the  committee,  whom,  they  told  me  to 
begin  with,  it  was  useless  to  talk  to,  but  Madden  sat  down  on 
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the  whole  matter,  and  his  influence  was  more  potent  with  the 
committees. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  some  day  we  can  push  that  matter 
through  and  ultimately  be  able  to  mail  catalogues  in  the  way 
we  have  asked. 

Mr.  Burpee — It  is  true  that  General  Madden  did  more  than 
any  other  one  official  in  Washington  to  kill  the  bill  Mr.  Page 
and  myself  as  representatives  of  this  Association,  were  sup- 
porting. His  method  of  killing  it  was  to  have  another  bill 
introduced  that  professed  to  cover  the  same  ground  that  we 
wanted  covered,  but  it  was  loaded  down  with  penalties.  Also, 
Mr.  Madden's  bill,  the  one  he  is  supposed  to  have  inspired, 
instead  of  allowing  all  the  literature  to  go  in  bulk,  we  were  to 
figure  it  by  piece — so  many  pieces — making  it  impossible  if 
you  mailed  your  general  catalogue  to  have  in  the  wrapper  of 
the  same  catalogue  extra  lists. 

I  have  had  a  talk  with  a  long  personal  friend  of  his,  and  he 
assured  me  that  while  Mr.  Madden's  actions  could  be  inter- 
preted as  opposing  us,  yet,  he  was  in  favor  of  us.  This  man 
has  known  Madden  for  years,  and  he  says  that  General  Mad- 
den is  absolutely  a  straight  man.  I  think,  therefore,  we  would 
make  a  mistake  at  this  time,  with  so  many  rascals  being  uncov- 
ered, in  intimating  anything  against  this  man,  who,  while  he 
worked  against  our  interests,  did  it  as  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Page — I  simply  stated  what  Mr.  Wilshire  published — 
and  most  of  the  members  receive  his  magazine — showing  the 
matter  up  in  full.  I  could  make  no  accusation  against  Mad- 
den. I  can  simply  state  the  way  things  looked  to  the  com- 
mittee there,  and  our  outlook  for  success  as  long  as  Madden 
is  in  the  position. 

President  Stokes — Are  there  any  further  remarks  on  this 
very  important  subject?  (There  appeared  to  be  none.)  I 
might  say  that  our  Secretary  uses  wise  discretion  in  editing 
our  minutes  before  they  are  published,  and  I  trust  he  will  do 
so  after  this  convention  in  case  there  is  anything  he  thinks 
should  be  cut  out. 
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The  next  committee  is  the  Committee  on  Weights  and 
Measures,  of  which  Mr.  George  S.  Green  is  chairman.  Mr. 
Green,  very  reluctantly,  is  not  able  to  be  with  us,  but  he  lias 
siibmitted  a  short  report  in  writing,  which  the  Secretary  will 
read. 

(The  Secretary  read  the  following  communication) : 

CHICAGO,  June  i8th,  1903. 

Walter  P.  Stokes,  Prest..  American  Seed  Trade  Association, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures  is  able  to  report  but 
very  little  progress.  We  have  tried  to  do  some  missionary  work 
leading  to  the  extension  of  the  use  of  the  Cental  System,  but  without 
receiving  much  encouragement.  Those  markets  which  have  adopted 
the  use  of  it  seem  well  pleased  with  it,  but  most  of  the  dealers  in  the 
markets,  where  it  is  not  in  use  seem  indisposed  to  make  any  change. 
If  the  use  of  the  Cental  System  is  to  be  extended  in  the  seed  trade,  it 
is  particularly  desirable  that  Toledo  should  be  brought  into  line.  With 
this  in  view  your  Committee  would  suggest  that  a  new  Committee  for 
next  year  headed  by  Mr.  C.  S.  Burge,  of  Toledo,  might  perhaps  ac- 
complish something  in  this  direction.  Yours  truly, 

GEORGE  S.  GREEN,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Burge — I  had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Green,  I  think  about 
the  15th  of  this  month,  the  first  time  I  had  known  he  or  myself 
were  on  that  committee,  and  I  wrote  him  a  letter  saying  that 
1  would  do  all  I  possibly  could  to  get  Toledo  in  line  to  report 
at  the  next  meeting,  a  year  from  now.  I  do  not  know  that  1 
can  do  anything  more. 

President  Stokes — Are  there  any  further  remarks  in  re- 
gard to  the  system  of  weights  and  measures?  It  is  of  mo- 
ment to  our  grass  seed  members.  (There  appeared  to  be 
none.) 

We  have  a  very  important  Committee  on  Legislation,  but 
it  is  a  good  deal  like  the  one  on  tariff — it  is  well  to  have  it, 
but  very  fortunate  they  haven't  much  to  do.  The  chairman 
is  Mr.  Albert  McCullough,  associated  with  Mr.  S.  F.  Willard. 
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Mr.  McCullough — As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  same.  This 
committee  is  a  standing  committee,  and  one  that  is  not  ap- 
pointed to  agitate  matters  at  all,  but  simply  to  take  up  mat- 
ters brought  before  them  from  time  to  time.  We  are  pleased 
to  say  there  has  been  nothing  whatever  this  year  brought  up 
or  suggested  to  be  brought  up  before  this  committee  to  take 
action  upon.  At  least,  I  have  heard  nothing.  Have  you,  Mr. 
Secretary  ? 

Secretary  Willard — Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  McCullough — It  is  a  standing  and  unwritten  law  of  the 
Association  that  when  any  member  of  the  organization  has  a 
matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  Association  that  they 
will  bring  it  up,  or  if  at  any  time  they  have  a  matter  and  desire 
the  assistance  of  the  organization  they  bring  it  up  through 
the  executive  officers,  who  will  refer  it  to  committee,  and  in 
this  way  the  members  can  claim  and  receive  the  united 
support  of  the  organization.  Nothing  of  this  kind  has  oc- 
curred during  the  past  year,  I  am  pleased  to  say. 

President  Stokes — We  all  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  having 
a  Committee  on  Legislation,  because  we  all  of  us  know  we 
are  liable  to  lawsuits  at  any  time. 

The  other  committees  we  will  not  call  for  at  this  time. 
There  is  a  committee  on  "Normal  Standard  Test,"  Mr.  J.  C. 
Vaughan,  chairman,  who  will  be  here  probably  tomorrow. 
Also  one  on  "Prior  Contracts,"  with  Frank  T.  Emerson, 
chairman.  He  has  notified  me  he  will  be  here  tomorrow. 
We  will  postpone  the  consideration  of  these  two. 

One  year  ago  we  had  a  Committee  on  Experiment  Stations. 
At  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  last  year, 
Mr.  Allen,  that  committee  was  discontinued.  On  further  con- 
sideration of  that  matter  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Association 
took  a  wise  course  in  laying  that  committee  down.  If  there 
is  not  any  work  for  the  committee  to  do  it  is  a  small  matter 
for  it  to  come  before  us  as  other  committees  have  done  this 
morning,  but  the  different  state  experiment  stations  are  cer- 
tainly working  along  lines  that  this  Association  is  vitally  in- 
terested in,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  wise  for 
the  Association  to  reconsider  its  action  of  last  year,  and  allow 
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the  incoming  President  to  appoint  a  Committee  on  Experi- 
ment Stations,  so  that  in  case  they  have  an)rthing  to  report  it 
will  come  up  in  regular  form.  I  remember  last  year — or,  two 
years  ago,  I  giiess — we  had  a  most  interesting  report  of  the 
work  the  various  stations  were  doing.  It  seems  to  me,  if  you 
think  well  of  it,  it  would  be  wise  for  the  new  officers  to  ap- 
point such  a  committee. 

Mr.  Burpee — I  think  we  all  agree  with  your  suggestion, 
Mr.  President.  If  such  a  committee  were  appointed  it  would 
be  their  first  duty  to  immediately  notify  the  experiment  sta- 
tions of  every  State  College  or  State  Agricultural  establish- 
ment in  the  United  States,  and  request  that  bulletins  be  mailed 
monthly,  or  as  issued,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of  that  com- 
mittee, or  the  chairman,  to  go  over  these  bulletins  and  blue 
pencil  an)rthing  of  interest  to  the  Association,  when  I  believe 
a  report  could  be  given,  making  as  instructive  a  paper  as 
could  possibly  be  presented  before  us.  This  report  perhaps 
would  not  in  every  case  acquaint  us  with  the  value  of  new 
varieties,  but  it  would  have  the  further  usefulness  of  acquaint- 
ing us  with  how  different  varieties  of  seeds  succeed  in  certain 
sections. 

You  were  not  present,  Mr.  President,  last  night  when  some 
eight  or  ten  had  an  impromptu  meeting,  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing how  certain  varieties  of  onions  would  completely 
change  their  character  in  Alabama,  Tennessee,  California  and 
New  Orleans.  We  all  obtain,  with  more  or  less  regularity, 
these  reports  from  the  experiment  stations,  but  they  are 
thrown  aside,  while  if  there  was  one  committee  that  would 
tabulate  them  and  give  them  to  us,  more  attention  would  be 
paid  to  them. 

I  move  that  the  incoming  President  appoint  such  a  com- 
mittee as  has  been  suggested,  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
three  members,  to  be  selected  from  different  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Allen — I  have,  since  the  last  meeting,  regretted 
the  action  taken  then  regarding  experiment  stations,  having 
seen  some  good  fruit  borne  from  that  tree.     I  do  not  feel  at 
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liberty  now  to  state  exactly  how,  or  go  into  detail,  but  I  will 
say  the  New  York  experiment  station  secured  from  Russia 
some  thirty-five  species,  and  they  were  entrusted  to  agricul- 
turists to  develop,  and  the  results  of  the  past  winter  have 
shown  most  conclusively  that  the  New  York  experiment  sta- 
tion has  really  done  some  good,  and  great  good,  and  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  now  of  having  the  committee  restored,  to 
watch — as  Mr,  Burpee  has  said — to  watch  everything  that  is 
printed,  and  report  thereon. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wood — The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
making  a  report  in  regard  to  the  testing  of  seeds  by  experi- 
ment stations,  of  great  interest  to  the  trade,  and  it  seems  to 
me  if  that  committee  would  also  take  notice  of  that  and  see 
whether  it  could  not  be  made  more  available  it  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  seed  trade.  They  are  now  sending  out 
from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  seeds  to 
the  different  experiment  stations  for  testing  and  report — ^tlie 
same  lot  of  seeds  to  diflFerent  sections  of  the  country — to  see 
how  they  succeed  in  different  sections,  and  the  varieties  that 
do  best,  as  well  as  other  information  in  that  respect.  It 
seems  to  me  this  committee  could  take  that  under  considera- 
tion, also.  I  think  this  committee  could  accomplish  a  great 
deal  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  seedsmen  all  over  the 
country. 

Mt.  Burpee — I  did  not  mean  to  exclude  the  government 
experiment  stations.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Wood  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  doing  very  fine  work  this  year,  but  there  is  one 
point  of  mine  Mr.  Wood  did  not  reach,  or  did  not  allude  to, 
and  that  is,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  addition  to 
their  experiments,  is  keeping  an  eye  over  special  experiments 
made  in  different  places,  having  selected  representative  men 
in  different  sections  of  the  country,  where  certain  lines  of 
seeds  are  grown,  to  test  systematically  and  comparatively  all 
existing  varieties  now  in  commerce.  For  instance,  our 
friend,  E.  L.  Coy,  of  Washington  county.  New  York,  has  been 
selected  to  test  cucumbers.  He  had  this  proposition  from 
ihe  government,  and  he  wrote  me  for  advice  as  to  what  he 
should  charge.     I  wrote  he  was  the  one  man  and  he  should  do 
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it  and  gfave  an  idea  of  what  would  be  a  fair  charge.  Others 
are  doing  it  on  various  lines  of  vegetables,  and  from  these 
special  tests  we  would  probably  cull  information  of  real  value. 

Mr.  McVay. — I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  what  the 
agricultural  experiment  stations  are  doing  for  the  seedsmen 
in  Alabama.  We  have  an  experiment  station  in  every  one  of 
our  Congressional  districts,  beside  one  state  experiment  sta- 
tion. These  different  agricultural  stations  in  the  Congres- 
sional districts  are  required,  under  our  state  law,  to  make 
certain  investigations  into  desirable  grasses  and  forage  plants 
and  disseminate  such  information  through  bulletins  to  all  Ala- 
bama farmers,  and  those  bulletins  are  free  to  every  one  who 
makes  application  for  them.  Of  course,  all  don't  make  ap- 
plication, but  they  get  lists  of  landowners  throughout  the 
Congressional  districts  and  distribute  these  bulletins  widely, 
publishing  a  number  of  them,  and  I  have  noticed  that  these 
bulletins  published  by  our  different  Congressional  experi- 
ment stations  have  created  a  great  demand  for  certain  kinds 
of  grass  seed  and  forage  plants.  A  few  years  ago  no  demand 
practically  existed,  and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Burpee  and  the 
other  gentlemen  who  have  made  remarks  on  the  subject,  that, 
in  my  judgment,  this  committee  now  under  discussion  would 
be  one  of  the  most  important  committees  that  could  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association.  These  ex- 
periment stations  are  helping  our  business,  and  helping  us  all, 
and  if  the  results  of  these  various  tests  being  made  through- 
out the  United  States  were  summarized  in  a  well  written 
paper  to  be  read  before  this  Association  every  year  it  would 
De  of  more  value  than  any  paper  that  could  possibly  be  pre- 
sented to  this  body. 

President  Stokes — I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
practicable,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  might  be  possible  for  the 
different  state  experiment  stations  to  be  of  value  to  the 
seedsmen  in  having  tests  made  for  themselves. 

I  know  that  we  make  a  great  many  of  our  own  tests  our- 
selves, and,  also,  fwe  like  very  frequently  to  have  tests 
.made  by  outside  laboratories  especially  fitted  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  is  possible,  I  think,  for  firms  to  make  arrangements 
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with  their  nearest  experiment  station  to  make  tests  for  them, 
for  which  the  government  would  make  a  reasonable  charge. 
Whether  that  could  be  done,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  seems  to 
me  there  can  be  no  objection  to  its  being  suggested  to  them. 

The  motion  to  appoint  the  Committee  on  Experiment 
Stations  was  agreed  to. 

President  Stokes — It  is  usual  at  this  first  session  to  take  a 
recess,  in  order  that  the  Secretary  may  collect  the  dues  of 
the  members  and  distribute  the  badges.  He,  also,  has  a 
register  which  he  is  very  anxious  you  should  all  sign,  to- 
gether with  the  names  of  any  ladies  or  friends  who  may  be 
here  with  you.  You  are  also  requested  to  turn  in  any  rail- 
road certificates  that  yoii  may  have,  as  it  is  very  essential  that 
we  have  as  many  of  these  as  we  can  possibly  get. 

I  may  say,  regarding  our  social  entertainment,  it  was  our 
purpose  to  have  invited  you  to  take  a  sail  this  afternoon  at  3 
o'clock,  but  Mr.  Page  brought  on  some  of  his  Des  Moines 
weather,  and  it  looks  as  though  we  would  have  to  postpone  it 
until  Thursday  afternoon.  Tomorrow  evening  at  8  o'clock 
we  want  you  and  all  of  your  friends  with  you  to  attend  a  din- 
ner that  the  Philadelphia  members  of  this  Association  will 
give  in  this  house.  I  also  have  here  on  the  table  some  tickets 
admitting  you  to  the  large  pier,  which  we  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  accept  of  liberally.  If  there  are  not  enough  we  will  get 
some  more.  You  will  find  on  the  pier,  every  afternoon  and 
evening,  an  entertainment  which  we  think  you  will  find  agree- 
able. 

In  planning  the  entertainment  for  Atlantic  City,  the  Phila- 
delphia committee  felt  that  it  would  be  a  kindness  to  you  not 
to  plan  too  much.There  is  such  ample  entertainment  in  the 
city  itself  we  thought  you  would  regard  it  as  a  kindness  to  be 
let  alone. 

As  it  is  not  likely  we  will  have  the  sail  this  afternoon,  I 
think  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  have  an  afternoon  session 
of  the  organization  at  3  o'clock,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  ar- 
range for  the  sail  on  Thursday  afternoon  at  the  same  hour. 

We  will  now  take  a  recess,  and  the  members  will  please  see 
the  Secretary. 

The  convention  here  adjourned  until  3  o'clock  P.  M. 
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FIRST  DAY. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  3 :30  o'clock,  P.  M., 
by  President  Stokes. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  telegram : 

Walter  P.  Stokes, 

American  Seed  Trade  Association, 

St  Charles  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Please  say  to  the  members  of  the  Association  how  very  sorry  I 
am  not  to  be  able  to  be  with  them  at  this  meeting.  I  am  unavoidably 
detained  J.  E.  NORTHRUP. 

Also  a  telegram  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Peters,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  stating  he  would  be  at  the  convention  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Burpee — ^This  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Northnip,  which  contains  some  suggestions.  (Mr.  Burpee 
read  the  letter.) 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  20,  1903. 

Mr.  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  St.  Charles  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Burpee:    Had  I  been  able  to  be  present  at  the 
Seed  Trade  Association  and  League  meetings  there  is  one  matter 
which   I  had   proposed   submitting  for   the   consideration   of   those 
bodies,  and  that  is  the  Government  distribution  of  seeds.    We  all 
realize  what  an  element  of  danger  this  is  to  the  seed  business  of  this 
country.    We  all  know  that  it  is  paternalism  in  its  worst  form,  and 
that  it  is  the  only  article  of  merchandise  distributed  by  the  Govern- 
ment    The  Association   and   the   I-eague   have   wrestled   with   this 
problem  during  past  years,  and  it  is  a  greater  menace  today  than 
ever  before,  first,  for  the  reason  that  the  Department  is  sending  out 
a  better  quality  of  seeds  than  in  the  past,  and  second,  because  the 
appropriation  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  seeds  is  increasing 
yearly.     Cannot  something  be  done   to  minimize  this  evil?    Could 
purchases  be  made  each  year  from  surpluses  in  the  hands  of  the  trade, 
and  for  delivery  on  or  before  August  ist  of  each  year,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  this  Government  seed  distribution  would  be  a  benefit 
rather  than  an  evil,  for  it  would  absorb  existing  surpluses  which  are 
always  an  clement  of  danger  to  the  entire  trade;  but  I  understand, 
although  my  information  may  not  be  correct,  that  only  about  30  per 
cent,  of  the  seeds  arranged  for  by  the  Department  for  distribution 
during  the  coming  season  have  been  bought  from  surpluses,  the  bal- 
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ance,  or  70  per  cent.,  having  been  arranged  for  on  contract,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  these  from  the  seed  growers.  But  whether  these 
contract  seeds  be  bought  from  the  jobbers  or  the  growers  matters 
not.     Production  has  been  increased  by  just  that  amount. 

In  thinking  as  to  how  this  difficulty  might  be  met,  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  the  seedsmen  of  this  country,  both  growers  and  jobbers, 
might  pledge  themselves  to  not  accept  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, directly  or  indirectly,  any  contract  or  order  involving  the 
sale  of  seeds  which  could  not  be  delivered  out  of  stocks  existing  and 
in  the  market  at  the  time  the  order  was  taken. 

I  believe  that  everyone  engaged  in  the  seed  business,  both  grower 
and  dealer,  must  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  grower  or  dealer  but  who  would  sign  such 
an  agreement,  if  he  knew  it  was  to  be  general  and.  that  all  were  to 
sign.  At  present  we  all  excuse  ourselves  for  taking  contracts  for  the 
Department,  and  justly  so,  on  the  ground  that  if  we  do  not  do  it 
others  will;  but  I  do  believe  that  there  is  enough  public  spirit  among 
the  seed  trade  of  this  country  to  agree  to,  and  follow,  some  such  plan. 
The  foreign  growers  would,  I  feel  sure,  come  into  this  agreement,  in 
order  to  help  protect  their  American  customers.  I  believe,  too,  that 
some  such  system  as  this  would  he  satisfactory  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  for  although  the  Department  might  not  be  able  to 
secure  at  all  times  just  the  varieties  wanted  they  would  be  sure  of 
positive  deliveries  and  avoid  the  disappointments  of  the  contract  sys- 
tem, and  the  necessity  of  going  out  late  in  the  season  to  buy  unsatis- 
factory stocks  to  complete  their  assortments. 

I  write  this  very  hastily,  as  I  had  hoped,  almost  up  to  the  last 
moment,  that  I  might  be  able  to  attend  the  Convention  and  league 
meeting,  but  it  seems  impossible.  If  you  think  best  to  present  this 
for  the  consideration  of  the  members  of  the  Association  and  League 
I  wish  you  would  do  so. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  E.  NORTHRUP. 

I  will  give  the  letter  to  the  Secretary,  if  he  wishes  to  in- 
corporate It  in  the  minutes.  It  perhaps  would  be  visionary 
for  us  to  expect  to  ever  do  away  with  the  free  distribution  of 
seeds,  as  many  politicians  use  that  method  to  keep  in  touch 
with  their  constituents.  Now,  it  is  certainly  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  if  proper  influences — the  concentrated  action  of  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association  and  the  Wholesale  Seeds- 
men's League,  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  powers  that  be 
at  Washington,  the  department  would  realize  that  it  does  not 
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matter  whether  the  package  contain  tomato  seed  this  year  and 
cabbage  or  radish  the  next,  for  they  could  just  as  well  carry 
out  the  instructions  of  the  members  of  Congress  as  to  seed 
distribution  by  purchasing  these  seeds  in  the  open  market 
from  existing  stocks.  This  suggestion  of  Mr.  Northrup's  is 
pertinent,  though  it  is  new  to  me,  but  it  seems  to  me  some 
such  plan  could  be  made  practicable  by  the  jobbers  and  grow- 
ers agreeing  to  sign  a  paper  to  abide  by  existing  circum- 
stances, to  be  effective  provided  all  the  growers  signed  it.  If 
the  government  officials  would  buy  certain  stocks  it  would  re- 
lieve the  situation.  Your  committee  tried  to  emphasize  this 
point,  but  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Northrup's  has  never  been 
acted  upon,  and  we  should  get  together,  the  growers  and  the 
jobbers  and  dealers,  and  agree  that  we  will  sell  to  the  govern- 
ment only  the  existing  surplus.  If  we  did  that,  and  it  were 
made  effective,  it  seems  to  me  that  then  we  would  do  awav 
wilh  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  injuries  known  to  the  trade. 

I  would  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Chair 
to  take  into  consideration  the  matters  brought  out  in  Mr. 
Northrup's  letter,  to  make  a  report  at  a  later  session  of  this 
convention,  and  see  whether  they  cannot  put  the  subject  in 
some  practicable  shape. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded. 

Mr.  Wood — (Louisville") — I  think  it  would  be  well  to  stop 
the  free  distribution  of  seed,  and  I  don't  think  there  is  anv 
better  time  to  act  on  the  question  than  right  now.  It  has  been 
forcibly  presented,  and  if  necessary  a  vote  could  be  taken  to 
see  how  the  meeting  stands. 

I  move,  as  an  amendment,  that  a  ballot  be  taken  as  to 
whether  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  as  here  as- 
sembled should  act  on  this  matter  here  and  now. 

President  Stokes — It  seems  to  me  the  value  of  a  move  of 
this  kind  depends  upon  how  the  different  firms,  both  of  this 
Association  and  of  the  League,  would  feel  toward  it.  It 
seems  to  me  a  better  plan  than  that  proposed  just  now  would 
he  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  report  at  a  later  session, 
and  then  if  that  committee  saw  fit  to  bring  forth  favorable 
recommendation,  the  incoming  officers  could  appoint  a  com- 
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mjttee  to  co-operate  with  a  committee  of  the  League,  if 
they,  also,  thought  favorably  of  the  proposition.  I  doubt  if 
we  could  give  a  proper  judgment  in  regard  to  it  in  this  open 
session. 

The  amendment  was  dulv  seconded. 

Mr.  Bolgiano — Baltimore — (Mr.  Bolgiano  read  a  communi- 
cation signed  "F.  H.  B.") 

This  letter  has  no  signature  to  it.  There  is  another  point 
I  have  been  thinking  about,  and  that  is  if  the  seed  merchants 
and  seed  growers  refuse  to  accept  contracts  from  the  govern- 
ment isn't  the  government  so  intent  on  securing  these  seeds 
that  they  are  very  apt  to  start  growing  stations  of  their  own  ? 
They  undoubtedly  have  men  around  them  who  are  thoroughly 
competent  to  start  such  growing  stations  or  growing  farms, 
and  wouldn't  the  result  be  detrimental,  even  worse  than  what 
it  is  at  present,  to  the  seed  growers  and  merchants?  If  the 
government  is  bound  to  give  seed  away,  wouldn't  it  be  better 
to  let  the  seed  growers  and  merchants  get  the  benefit  of  it? 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wood — I  do  not  understand  what  question  we 
are  to  vote  "yes"  or  "no"  on. 

Mr.  Wood — (Louisville) — Whether  we  shall  take  this  mat- 
ter up  at  this  meeting  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
tion rather  than  put  it  off  until  next  year.  I  think  the  sooner 
this  is  acted  on  the  better.  The  longer  it  goes  on  the  worse 
it  gets,  and,  if  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  measure 
be  adopted,  we  can  lay  it  before  the  League.  If  they  care  to 
take  it  up,  then  both  associations  can  appoint  committees. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wood — I  do  not  think  Mr.  Wood  understands 
my  motion.  My  motion  was  to  appoint  a  committee  now,  to 
report  at  a  later  session  of  this  convention,  tonight  or  tomor- 
row morning,  and  the  matter  be  acted  on  at  that  meeting. 

The  amendment  withdrawn. 

President  Stokes — The  motion  is,  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  three  to  consider  the  letter  of  Mr.  Northrup  and  present  a 
report  at  a  future  session  of  this  convention. 

The  motion,  having  been  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to. 

And  the  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  H.  W. 
Wood  and  S.  M.  Pease  members  of  said  committee. 
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President  Stokes — ^Unless  there  is  some  further  business  to 
claim  our  attention  at  this  time,  the  reading  of  papers  will  be 
taken  up.  We  have  a  paper  on  the  table  from  Mr.  Lester  M. 
Morse,  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  who  kindly  consented  to  write  a 
paper  on  ''Limiting  Our  Ust  of  Varieties."  Mr.  Morse  was 
anxious  to  be  with  us  to  read  the  paper  himself,  but  at  the  last 
minute  was  detained,  so  he  forwarded  his  paper,  which  we  will 
ask  the  Secretary  to  read. 

(Secretary  Willard  here  read  Mr.  Morse's  paper.) 

THE  NEED  OF  STANDARD  LIMITED   LISTS 

I  am  frequently  asked  by  friends  in  the  trade  whether  or  not  it 
will  ever  be  possible  to  abridge  the  list  of  some  of  our  leading  vege- 
tables and  flowers,  especially  Lettuce  and  Sweet  Peas.  Some  of  the 
comment  is  provoked  possibly  by  our  own  trade  lists  which  now 
carry  seventj'-eight  varieties  of  Lettuce  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  varieties  of  Tall  Sweet  Peas,  and  which  threaten  to  grow  larger 
to  keep  pace  with  the  multiplying  introductions  of  our  customers. 
The  Sweet  Pea  list  has  been,  for  some  years  past,  unquestionably  too 
long,  but  next  season  if  we  add  the  new  introductions  of  the  past 
season  we  will  raise  our  figures  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-five. 
Since  we  must  permanently  adopt  some  of  these  new  varieties  when 
they  are  introduced  it  is  becoming  necessary  to  discard  the  older 
ones,  and  we  must  do  this  every  year  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  im- 
prove the  Sweet  Pea. 

The  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  of  England  suggests  a  preferred 
list  of  fifty-six  varieties  for  1902,  which  list  ought  to  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  best  authorities  on  Sweet  Peas.  For  a  strictly  high 
class  list  this  number  is  sufficient,  but  we  might  raise  it  to  one  hun- 
dred varieties  to  allow  for  a  variety  of  opinions  and  still  be  com- 
pelled to  drop  out  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  complete  list. 

The  phenomenal  amount  of  development  work  done  with  the 
Sweet  Pea  is  responsible  for  Its  long  list  of  varieties,  and  while  some 
of  the  names  are  synonymous,  most  of  them  represent  differences, 
though  many  of  them  only  slight  differences  in  shade  or  in  size  or  in 
form.  For  instance,  in  bright  reds  of  practically  the  same  shade  we 
have  eight  varieties,  viz.:  Carmine  Invincible,  Invincible  Scarlet, 
Cardinal,  Ignea,  Firefly,  Brilliant,  Mars  and  Salopian,  each  intro-» 
duced  about  in  the  order  named  Each,  except  the  first  three,  as  it 
appeared,  was  an  improvement  on  the  former,  in  size  or  form.  The 
National  English  Society  keeps  three  of  these  and  discards  five,  which 
is  liberal,  indeed,  for  two  would  be  sufficient,  and,  to  my  mind.,  these 
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should  be  Firefly  and  Salopian,  allowing  for  two  distinct  forms.  This 
same  confusion  exists  in  nearly  every  other  shade.  For  example, 
Countess  of  Radnor  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  light  lavenders,  but 
we  have  also  Princess  May,  New  Countess,  Celestial  and  Lady  Grisel 
Hamilton — all  very  similar,  indeed.  Then  in  whites  the  list  is  even 
greater,  with  Queen  of  England,  Alba  Magnifica,  Emily  Henderson. 
Blanche  Burpee,  The  Bride,  Sadie  Burpee  and  Dorothy  Eckford,  all 
pure  white,  and  Mrs.  Sankey  and  Sadie  Burpee  black  seeded,  not 
truly  whites,  but  classified  with  them. 

We  classify  sixteen  different  shades,  and  in  each  one  there  are 
from  two  to  eight  varieties  that  are  very  similar,  and  it  is  becoming 
absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  some  plan  of  abridgement.  To  do  it 
systematically  and  unitedly  is  the  important  thing.  We  do  not  need 
more  than  two  of  precisely  the  same  shade  unless  it  be  for  earliness, 
as  in  the  case  of  Earliest  of  All  and  Mont  Blanc  or  Josephine  White. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  some  varieties  were  brought  out  with  a  new 
name  when  the  improvement  is  so  slight,  and  in  deciding  on  a  lim- 
ited list  it  is  a  constant  problem  to  know  how  to  discard  certain  old 
favorites. 

If  some  one  has  had  Countess  of  Radnor  and  has  learned  to  know 
it,  and  is  satisfied  with  it.  it  is  difficult  to  induce  him  to  change  to 
Lady  Grisel  Hamilton.  It  is  the  same  with  Mars  or  Firefly — espe- 
cially so  as  both  these  names  are  attractive,  while  the  name  Salopian 
is  not.  We  will  simply  have  to  allow  our  preferred  list  to  be  long 
enough  to  contain  most  of  the  present  favorites  and  discard  same  as 
fast  as  they  show  signs  of  falling  out  of  favor. 

So  long  as  any  of  the  trade  felt  a  disposition  to  catalogue  the 
full  list  it  was  necessary  for  the  grower  to  grow  them,  but  its  dispo- 
sition now  to  abridge  the  list  is  so  general  that  growers  can  now 
drop  out  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the  old  and  superceded  varieties. 

We  need  this  disposition  to  limit  our  lists  along  the  whole  cate- 
gory of  plants,  but  if  any  one  thing  needs  assistance  more  than  an- 
other it  must  be  Lettuce. 

Our  list  of  seventy-eight  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  cream  of 
American  varieties  sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  to  the 
list  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Tracy,  Jr.,  in  his  Bulletin  on  American  Varieties 
of  Vegetables,  where  he  has  no  less  than  five  hundred  and  forty-seven 
different  names  of  Lettuce,  the  list  compiled  from  the  catalogues  and 
lists  of  American  seed  houses.  In  a  list  I  have  personally  prepared 
from  my  notes  on  Trials  for  the  past  fifteen  years  I  have  some  three 
hundred  and  eighty  names,  which  names  are  quite  distinct  and  repre- 
sent both  foreign  and  American  varieties  as  catalogued  by  the  prin- 
cipal seed  hou.ses.  Of  this  list  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
are  American.     While  I  have  never  tried  especially  to  secure  every 
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known  list  with  all  the  names,  I  have  aimed  to  get  a  sample  of  every 
known  variety  of  Lettuce  in  existence,  and  as  a  result  of  these  trials 
and  notes  I  find  that  if  we  allow  for  every  possible  difference  of  type 
— for  color  of  seed;  for  size  of  plant;  for  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter 
or  Spring  uses;  for  hotbed,  greenhouse  or  outdoor  culture;  for 
shape  of  head;  for  texture  of  leaf,  etc. — we  can  account  for  about  one 
hundred  and  ten  varieties.  Some  of  these  differences  are  very  slight 
indeed,  and  are  little  more  than  technical,  but  there  are  actually  some 
seventy  fairly  distinct  varieties  which  an  amateur  could  distinguish, 
and  if  we  get  down  to  distinctions  in  taste  there  are  only  some  five 
different  flavors,  providing  the  Lettuce  head  is  properly  grown. 

Now  the  largest  houses  in  America  catalogue  an  average  of  about 
twenty-five  varieties,  and  a  list  of  twenty-five  will  easily  accommodate 
all  the  assortment  necessary  for  a  desirable  list.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  extremely  confusing  to  the  ordinary  seedsman  who  wants  to  buy 
Lettuce  to  be  obliged  to  choose  in  a  general  way  between  five  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  names.  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  ever  be  pos- 
sible to  correct  the  practice  of  renaming  existing  varieties  of  vege- 
tables or  flowers,  but  I  do  believe  that  the  practice  is  bad  for  the 
grower,  the  dealer  and  the  public,  and  that  some  effort  should  be 
made  along  this  line. 

The  general  impression  prevails  among  the  trade  that  a  special 
individual  name  attracts  the  customer  exclusively  to  the  house  from 
which  he  purchased.  I  am  quite  positive,  however,  that  the  merit 
of  this  idea,  though  having  some  value,  is  greatly  overestimated,  ow- 
ing  to  the  reckless  method  of  substituting  practiced  by  some  dealers. 
In  some  way  or  other  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  determine  by  author- 
itative action  what  names  are  entitled  to  predominate,  and  let  us 
recognize  such  names  as  standard.  There  should  not,  for  instance, 
be  several  names  for  Deacon,  though  it  is  variously  called  St.  Louis 
Butter,  Imperial,  Golden  Gate,  San  Francisco  Market,  Largest  of 
All,  etc. 

Neither  should  there  be  several  names  for  California  Cream 
Butter,  though  it  goes  by  Royal  Summer  Cabbage.  Treasure,  New 
Orleans,  Spotted  Passion,  etc. 

Unfortunately  the  same  name  with  several  houses  represents  dif- 
ferent varieties,  and  quite  frequently  a  house  sends  out  a  very  differ- 
ent thing,  two  and  even  three  years  in  succession  under  the  same 
name.  We  accept  this  confused  state  of  things  simply  because  it 
exists,  and  we  allow  it  to  grow  worse  year  after  year  because  there 
seems  to  be  no  remedy. 

In  my  own  work  on  Lettuce  about  the  farm  I  pursue  the  plan 
of  establishing  a  list  of  standard  names  according  to  my  own  opin- 
ion, and  then  describe  all  similar  varieties  by  stating  the  comparison 
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with  the  standard  type.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  adopt  my  list, 
perhaps,  but  there  should  be  one  established  by  some  tribunal  whom 
we  in>  the  seed  business  could  all  respect.  The  hope  of  such  effort 
seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  in  that  particular  division  of  it  in  charge  of  Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy. 
If  he  should  publish  annual  bulletins  on  vegetables  in  general  there 
is  no  question  about  the  seed  trade,  in  time,  adopting  his  reports. 
His  department  might  compile  what  they  believe  to  be  a  standard 
list  of  all  varieties  of  vegetables  and  the  Seed  Trade  Association 
could  appoint  committees  on  different  families  of  vegetables  to  con- 
fer with  him  and  his  assstants  on  the  list,  and  if  possible  have  the 
joint  report  ratified  by  the  Convention  as  a  whole.  This  would  es- 
tablish the  permanent  list,  and  while  everybody  would  refuse  to 
recognize  it  in  its  entirety,  during  the  Rrst  few  seasons  following  its 
adoption,  the  annual  publication  of  a  bulletin  with  notes  on  new 
introductions  would  ultimately  compel  everybody  to  use  care  in  the 
use  of  new  names,  if  it  would  not  altogether  discourage  the  prac- 
tice. This,  of  course,  so  long  as  the  Agricultural  Department  at- 
taches to  itself  such  men  as  those  it  now  employs,  who  will  com- 
mand our  respect. 

The  good  service  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  of  England 
has  already  rendered  us  on  Sweet  Peas  in  suggesting  a  standard  list 
of  names  and  recommending  the  Preferred  List  makes  me  feel  that 
the  plan  suggested  on  vegetables  can  be  carried  out  successfully  and 
to  the  great  advantage  of  everybody  interested.  The  abridgement 
of  the  list  of  Sweet  Peas  has*  not  worked  to  the  disadvantage  of 
anyone — ^there  was  more  seed  of  them  used  last  season  than  ever 
before,  and  the  present  season  promises  to  be  even  better,  and  every 
house  in  America,  I  believe,  catalogued  or  listed  an  abridged  or 
preferred  list. 

There  would  surely  be  as  much  Lettuce  as  ever  used  if  it  were 
sold  under  fewer  names,  and  I  should  think  that  a  business  would 
be  more  permanent  as  well  as  profitable  if  it  used  for  its  leaders 
particularly  fine  strains  of  well  known  things  rather  than  pretended 
novelties  with  nothing  new  or  attractive  but  the  name. 

Lettuce  is  not  the  only  family  that  is  abused  by  any  means,  and 
if  we  examine  the  Bulletin  on  American  Vegetables  critically  we  will 
find  nearly  everything  in  the  same  condition. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  in  defense  of  a  practice  that  makes  five 
hundred  and  forty-seven  varieties  of  Lettuce  out  of  seventy,  or  five 
hundred  and  eleven  varieties  of  Radish  out  of  possibly  one  hundred 
or  four  hundred  varieties  of  Onion  out  of  not  more  than  fifty  real 
ones. 
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Such  houses  as  conduct  extensive  Trial  Grounds  can  and  do  keep 
very  well  informed,  but  the  great  majority  of  seed  dealers  do  not 
operate  Trial  Grounds,  and  the  deception  and  fraud  often  used  by 
some  irresponsible  people  makes  it  impossible  for  anyone  to  get  to  a 
place  where  he  feels  he  has  definite  knowledge  of  varieties,  and  the 
seed  trade  as  a  whole  are  very  often  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  o£ 
unfavorable  comment. 

The  Agricultural  Department  is  about  to  attempt  something 
independently,  and  if  the  seed  trade  can  co-operate  it  will  surely  be 
to  our  mutual  advantage. 

I  do  not  believe  we  will  ever  get  a  uniform  system  in  operation, 
but  I  do  think  we  can  do  something  to  simplify  the  existing  con- 
fusion. 

LESTER  L.  MORSE, 

Santa  Clara,  Cal,  June  8,  1903. 

President  Stokes — Is  there  any  discussion  on -this  very  in- 
teresting qtiestion? 

Mr.  Burpee — Wouldn't  it  be  interesting  to  hear  from  Mr. 
E.  B.  Clark  ? 

Mr.  Clark — I  think  vou  have  heard  from  mv  end  of  the 

•  ■ 

case  often  enough. 

President  Stokes — I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Burpee 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  seed  dealers. 

Mr.  Burpee — I  think  we  should  first  hear  from  the  grow- 
er's standpoint.     Afterward  you  can  hear  from  me. 

Mr.  Pease — I  do  not  know  that  much  can  be  said  in  regard 
to  peas  and  beans.  You  know  there  are  a  good  many  dupli- 
cations, and  we  could  do  away  with  a  great  many  varieties, 
perhaps,  but  certain  localities  must  have  nearly  every  variety 
of  pea  and  bean  grown,  and  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  drop  them 
out.  It  was  supposed  at  one  time  that  ''Excelsiors'*  would 
take  the  place  of  the  "American  Wonders."  They  are  su- 
perior, no  doubt,  but  can  you  ever  throw  out  the  "American 
Wonder?"  It  is  so  imbedded  in  the  people's  liking  they  will 
have  them.  I  really  don't  know  that  many  varieties  could  be 
done  away  with  and  yet  supply  the  demands  of  the  trade.  That 
vvoiild  be  a  question  to  he  carefully  considered  before  making 
a  report. 
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President  Stokes — ^We  have  on  our  program  a  paper  by  Mr. 
C.  N.  Keeney,  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  "Trials  in  Peas  for  the  Govern- 
ment." If  he  thinks  this  would  be  a  proper  time  to  read  it  I 
am  sure  there  is  no  possible  objection  to  taking:  it  up,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  forestall  any  desire  of  Mr.  Keeney *s  in  the 
matter.  If  he  is  willing  to  give  us  his  paper  now  we  will  be 
glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Keeney — I  have  prepared  a  brief  report  on  this  mat- 
ter, which  I  can  read  now  as  well  as  any  other  time,  though 
it  is  hardly  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  program. 

TRIALS  IN  PEAS  FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  generally  con- 
sidered by  the  seed  trade  as  **  unfair  "  to  American  seedsmen  as  far 
as  the  free  distribution  of  seeds  is  concerned,  but  the  Department 
has  this  year  taken  up  a  new  line  of  work — or  rather  an  old  line  on 
a  new  plan. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Pieters,  botanist  in  charge  of  Seed  and  Plant  Intro^ 
duction  and  Distribution,  has  established  Trial  Grounds  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  wherever  the  various  kinds  of  vegetables  are 
likely  to  produce  the  most  satisfactory  growth;  placing  vine  seeds  in 
a  locality  particularly  well  adapted  to  their  development  and  cab- 
bage in  a  section  where  cabbages  generally  do  well;  beans  in  a  sec- 
tion where  field  varieties  were  first  grown  on  a  commercial  scale 
about  half  a  century  ago  and  where  the  bean  business  may  be  said 
to  have  been  born;  and  placing  peas  in  a  locality  where  peas  gener- 
ally make  a  good  crop  and  where  pea-bugs  are  unknown.  Mr.  Pie- 
ters has  very  wisely  placed  this  work  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
W.  W.  Tracy,  whose  wide  experience  in  testing  seeds  and  comparing 
different  strains  of  many  sorts  of  vegetables  enables  him  to  do  very 
efficient  work  in  this  line.  A  trial  ground  for  beans  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  for  both  peas  and  beans  at  Cheboygan, 
Mich.  We  planted  about  400  samples  of  beans  at  Le  Roy  and  nearly 
as  many  samples  of  peas  at  Cheboygan,  Mich.  We  also  have  about 
100  samples  of  beans  which  we  are  testing  at  Cheboygan,  Mich.,  from 
which  records  can  be  made  in  case  the  weather  conditions  are  not 
favorable  in  western  New  York.  Prof.  Tracy  has  provided  printed 
forms  on  which  he  wants  the  records  of  these  tests  made.  In  the 
case  of  Peas,  he  wants  the  height  and  character  of  the  vines,  whether 
branching  or  spindling;  the  color  and  size  of  blossoms;  the  size,  color 
and  character  of  leaves:  the  size,  shape  and  color  of  pods;  the  date 
of  sowing  and  first  picking;  the  number  of  peas  in  a  pod;  the  size, 
shape  and  color  of  peas  and  their  cooking  quality.  He  also  wants 
two  outlines  of  the  pod;  one  taken  with  the  pod  lying  on  its  side 
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and  showing  the  width  and  length,  and  another  taken  with  the  pod 
on  its  back  and  showing  the  length  and  thickness. 

In  the  matter  of  Beans,  he  wants  about  the  same  information  as 
called  for  in  the  case  of  Peas,  and,  in  addition,  he  wants  a  record 
made  of  the  character  of  the  leaves,   whether  crimped  or  smooth, 
thick  or   thin;    also   the   shape    of   pods,   whether   straight,    curved, 
twisted,  symmetrical  or  otherwise;  also  the  color  of  the  pod  and  the 
character  of  its  surface,   whether  smooth  or  rough;  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  point  of  the  pod,  whether  long  and  sharp  or  short  and 
blunt.     He  also  wants  to  know  whether  the  pods  are  stringy  or  not 
and  whether  these  strings  appear  about  as  soon  as  the  pods  do  or 
only  when  the  pods  are  nearly  full  grown,  and,  in  the  case  of  so- 
called   stringless   sorts,   he   also   wants   to   know   whether   they   are 
stringless  only  when  they  are  young  or  whether  they  continue  to  be 
absolutely    stringless    until    fully    developed    and    nearly    ripe;     and 
whether  the  walls  of  the  pod  are  tough  and  fibrous  or  tender  and 
fleshy;  whether  the  beans  are  crowded  together  in  the  pod  or  widely 
separated  from  each  other;  whether  they  shell  easily  or  otherwise, 
and  he  also  asks  for  a  cooking  test  of  the  pods.     Am  afraid  this  cook- 
ing test  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  handle,  for,  in  order  to  be  fair 
and  equitable,  the  tests  should  all  be  made  by  the  same  standard  or 
— in  other  words — tasting  should  all  be  done  by  the  same  palate.     I 
can  readily  sec  how  a  man  might  test  forty  or  fifty  samples  and  do 
them  justice;  but  after  having  tested   three   hundred   and  fifty  am 
afraid  the  remaining  fifty  would  not  stand  a  very  good  show  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  fifty  tested,   when   his  appetite   was   keen   and 
sharp.    The  Professor  also  asks  for  outlines  of  the  pods,  same  as 
are  to  be  taken  of  pea  pods,  showing  the  length,  breadth  and  thick- 
ness. 

If  the  weather  conditions  are  such  as  to  give  us  a  good  growth 
of  peas  and  beans,  and  if  we  are  able  to  make  careful  and  accurate 
answers  to  all  these  questions,  the  data  accumulated  will,  no  doubt,  be 
of  interest  and  value  to  every  seedsman  in  the  country,  especially  if 
it  is  properly  tabulated  and  published  in  Bulletin  form  and  furnished 
to  applicants  for  the  asking. 

These  Trial  Grounds  at  Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Cheboygan,  Mich., 
are  open  to  inspection  by  the  public  at  all  times,  and  it  will  afford 
me  pleasure  to  have  as  many  of  the  seedsmen  as  are  interested  in 
these  tests  come  to  Cheyboygan  during  July  and  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  pea  trials  there;  then  come  to  Le  Roy  in  August  and 
make  a  similar  study  of  the  bean  trials. 

The  weather  conditions  at  Cheboygan  thus  far  have  been  favor- 
able for  the  growth  of  peas  and  the  beans  at  Le  Roy  were  not 
planted  until  after  the  recent  rains  following  our  fifty  day  drouth 
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this  Spring,  and  as  the  be^ns  are  now  making  a  good  start  they  will 
probably  be  ready  for  inspection  about  the  middle  of  August.  If 
those  of  you  who  intend  to  make  either  of  these  trips  will  kindly 
give  me  your  names  and  addresses  I  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  more 
definitely  as  to  the  best  time  for  examination  of  these  Trial  Grounds, 
so  that  you  may  see  as  many  varieties  in  picking  condition  as  pos- 
sible. 

With  regard  to  limiting  the  number  of  varieties,  particu- 
larlv  beans,  there  are  not  many  kinds  of  beans  identical. 
There  are  a  good  many  kinds  not  particularly  desirable,  and 
seedsmen  for  quite  a  number  of  years  have  been  dropping  out 
some  of  the  old  and  less  desirable  kinds.  It  seems  to  me  a 
good  deal  more  work  of  this  sort  could  be  done  to  advantage, 
weeding  out  and  forgetting,  and  educating  the  people  to  for- 
get these  sorts  that  really  are  not  worth  bothering  with,  and 
substituting  for  them  other  varieties  decidedly  superior.  The 
same,  no  doubt,  could  be  done  with  peas  to  quite  an  extent. 

(Mr.  Keeney's  paper  was  received  with  applause.) 

President  Stokes — I  think  it  would  be  instructive  and  in- 
teresting for  us  to  hear  from  some  of  the  dealers  on  this  ques- 
tion of  limiting  the  number  of  varieties.  It  is  of  as  much  in- 
terest to  the  dealer  as  to  the  grower. 

Mr.  Pease — I  think  it  lies  with  the  dealer  more  than  with 
the  grower.  As  long  as  they  demand  them  the  grower  has 
to  grow  them.  They  can  discredit  them,  when  the  grower 
will  stop  at  once. 

Mr.  Johnson — In  connection  with  this  subject  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  an  awfully  important  thing,  not  only  to  the 
growers,  but  to  the  retail  seed  dealers,  those  in  the  garden 
seed  line,  for  every  variety  that  appears  in  the  catalogue  adds 
that  much  expense  in  printing  that  catalogue.  That  of  itself 
is  a  small  item,  but  when  we  consider  that  in  the  large  retail 
business  every  one  of  these  varieties  has  to  be  prepared  for, 
and  a  bin,  label,  bag,  etc.,  all  have  to  be  printed,  some  action 
should  be  suggested  in  connection  with  the  list  of  varieties  to 
be  catalogued,  as  might  be  suggested  by  the  growers  of  peas 
and  beans,  which  would  be  a  great  saving  annually  to  the 
seedsmen  of  this  country.     I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if 
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we  conld  at  this  meeting  have  a  committee  appointed,  to  in- 
clude Mr.  Morse  and  other  growers  who  are  familiar  with  the 
different  varieties,  and  who  are  capable  of  striking  out  such 
as  seem  almost  enough  alike  to  be  synonymous,  to  report  at 
the  next  meeting,  not  that  the  Association  should  be  bound  by 
such  a  report,  but  for  the  information  of  the  retail  seedsmen 
and  others. 

I  think  it  is  really  a  very  important  matter,  and.  in  order 
that  the  matter  may  be  properly  before  the  Association,  I 
move  that  a  committee  of  five,  to  include  Mr.  Morse,  who  has 
gone  into  the  subject,  be  appointed  to  make  recommendations 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  An>erican  Seed  Trade  Association. 

The  motion  was  dulv  seconded. 

President  Stokes — There  is  one  point  in  connection  with 
this  that  has  n<;>t  been  touched  upon,  and  that  is  the  wear  and 
tear  upon  the  man  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  up  the  suppHes. 
That  is  a  heavy  item  of  responsibility  on  the  head  of  any  firm, 
and  every  added  variety  makes  that  care  greater,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  bring  forward 
the  varieties  that  may  be  with  propriety  eliminated  from  the 
list  would  be  a  most  excellent  one. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

President  Stokes — Another  paper  which  has  been  prepared 
for  us,  to  be  re^d  at  this  meeting,  is  one  on  ** Vine  Seeds ;  In- 
sect Pests  and  Remedies,''  by  J.  C.  Robinson,  Waterloo,  Neb. 

Mr.  Robinson — Your  President  gave  me  two  suggestions 
to  write  upon,  but  I  chose  the  one  the  driest  and  of  least  in- 
terest, but  will  present  it  to  you  in  the  best  way  possible,  and 
if  I  have  worked  in  a  little  levitv  vou  will  excuse  it. 

"  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread "  is  more  ap- 
plicable to  him  who  aspires  to  gather  in  the  shekels  through  the 
medium  of  vine  crops  than  to  any  one  else  who  attempts  to  tickle 
Mother  Earth  into  good  humor  with  a  hoe.  From  the  time  a  ther- 
mometer is  thrust  into  the  earth  to  see  if  the  temperature  is  correct 
for  planting,  until  the  last  Canteloupe  is  served  on  ice  to  the  epicure, 
until  the  last  Pumpkin  is  ready  for  the  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas 
pie,  the  strife  is  constant  and  enduring.  "  The  man  with  the  hoe  " 
in  this  instance  must  be  wide  awake  and  stirring,  or  his  name  is 
FAILURE  from  the  beginning. 
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When  our  country  was  new,  and  when  our  broad  prairies  were 
first  broken  out,  the  growing  of  vine  crops  was  not  such  a  serious 
matter.  To  turn  over  a  piece  of  sod.  cut  a  hole  with  a  hoe  or  ax, 
drop  the  seed  in,  cover  by  a  pressure  of  the  foot,  go  home,  hunt  and 
fish  until  the  harvest  arrived,  was  all  there  was  to  it,  but  now  all  is 
changed;  with  the  spread  of  Agriculture  the  seasons  themselves  ap- 
pear to  have  changed,  and  insect  life  has  multiplied,  as  their  appro- 
priate food  has  increased*  until  it  is  now  a  constant  warfare  on  the 
part  of  the  successful  planter. 

The  first  serious  enemy  to  contend  with,  if  our  young  plants 
have  not  succumbed  to  the  appetite  of  the  hungry  Cut  Worm,  is  the 
Striped  Beetle,  commonly  known  as  the  Cucumber  Beetle.  It  has 
been  said  that  this  insect  has  been  known  to  get  up  before  sunrise 
in  the  morning,  perch  himself  on  a  convenient  fence,  and  wait  for 
the  appearance  of  the  farmer,  in  order  to  learn  where  the  seed  is 
planted,  and  thus  be  sure  of  pre-empting  a  claim  without  even  the 
formality  of  visiting  a  land  agent's  office.  Sort  of  a  *'  Sooner,"  as 
Uncle  Sam  terms  those  who  reach  new  territory  too  early. 

This  insect  is  in  some  instances  hard  to  combat,  especially  when 
a  hard  crust  has  been  formed  on  the  soil,  which  the  young  plants 
must  break  before  they  reach  the  surface.  This  is  the  time  when  the 
"Sooner"  gets  in  his  deadliest  work;  entering  the  breaks  in  the 
crust,  his  are  indeed  "  Deeds  of  Darkness,"  and  the  planter  never 
sees  the  young  plants.  The  plants  are  tender  and  succulent  and  are 
soon  gone,  while  the  farmer  is  saying  bad  and  wicked  things  about 
the  "  Honest  Seedsman "  whom  he  has  formerly  sworn  by,  and 
threatens  next  season  to  give  his  trade  to  the  other  fellow,  who 
surely  does  not  sell  "  Seed  that  will  NOT  grow."  Little  can  be 
done  to  save  a  crop  at  this  time,  altho'  sometimes  cultivating  with  a 
fine  tooth  double  cultivator  and  throwing  a  little  fine  fresh  earth  on 
the  hills  will  mellow  the  crust,  and  fill  the  cracks  so  that  destruction 
will  stop  long  enough  to  allow  the  young  plants  to  reach  daylight. 
When  once  fairly  up  the  plants  can  be  more  easily  protected.  Any 
kind  of  fine  dust,  such  as  ashes,  road  dust  or  air-slacked  lime,  will 
be  effective  in  keeping  the  insects  moving  and  help  to  tide  over  the 
few  days  that  this  class  of  beetle  is  harmful.  Considerable  care 
should  be  exercised  in  using  air-slacked  lime,  as  it  will  injure  the 
plants  very  easily  if  used  in  much  quantity.  I  have  had  little  oppor- 
tunity to  use  artificial  fertilizers  in  the  west,  but  have  wondered  if 
some  finely  ground  fertilizer,  with  say  some  tobacco  dust  mixed  with 
it,  would  not  answer  the  purpose  nicely,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be 
very  beneficial  to  the  plants.  Another  remedy  for  this  insect  is  re- 
peated cultivation,  the  beetles  seeming  to  dislike  freshly  stirred  soil. 
The  only  sure  remedy  that  I  have  found  is  a  very  light  dusting  of 
Hammond's  Slug  Shot.     This  by  all  means  is  the  safest  to  use,  when 
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weather  permits.  Its  great  objection  is  that  the  beetle  does  the 
greatest  destruction  immediately  after  a  shower,  if  the  sun  comes 
out  bright  and  hot,  and,  of  course,  the  application  of  Slug  Shot  has 
washed  ofl,  and  it  cannot  be  applied  fast  enough  to  prevent  damage, 
at  least,  on  a  part  of  the  field. 

Our  next  insect  of  destruction  in  the  west  is  the  "Black  Squash 
Bug."  Scientists  may  call  him  what  they  please,  but  to  the  farmer 
he  is  simply  "  The  Big  Black  Squash  Bug,"  and  he  is  big  in  his 
destructive  abilities  at  least.  He  has  only  been  with  us  a  short  time, 
but  has  already  outlived  his  welcome,  and  we  are  willing  he  should 
pass  on.  Two  years  ago  he  ate  everything  in  sight;  the  family  pie 
was  made  of  canned  pumpkin,  and  some  claimed  he  even  ate  the 
wrappers  from  canned  fruit  trying  to  get  at  the  contents.  We  liter- 
ally lived,  and  almost  ate  and  slept  with  him;  he  was  more  familiar 
than  our  best  friends,  and  more  persistent  than  a  New  Jersey  mos- 
quito. The  remedy  thus  far  seems  to  be  Nature.  These  insects  ap- 
pear to  endeavor  to  find  sheltered  places  to  winter  in,  such  as  build- 
ings, lumber  piles,  etc.  One  year  ago  this  spring  a  very  small 
proportion  seemed  to  have  survived  the  winter,  and  these  came  most- 
ly from  sheltered  buildings,  where  a  degree  of  artificial  heat  prevented 
the  insects  suffering  from  the  extreme  cold.  It  is  a  fair  estimate  to 
say  that  not  over  lo  per  cent,  went  into  winter  quarters  last  fall  as 
compared  with  the  previous  fall,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  thus  far  I 
have  found  only  two  live  bugs  this  spring,  and  both  of  them  win- 
tered in  my  office.  We  have  found  no  effectual  remedy  thus  far 
except  work  on  individual  insects,  which  is  best  accomplished  after 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  fake  advertiser,  who  advertised  a  sure 
cure  for  a  certain  obnoxious  insect,  which  shall  be  nameless.  The 
cure  was  two  small  blocks  of  wood  with  instructions  to  first  catch 
your  bug,  put  him  on  one  block,  and  then  use  the  other. 

We  now  come  to  what  has  been  called  the  "  Plague  of  Egypt," 
and  opens  up  a  wide  field  for  experiments  and  theories.  These  have 
not  been  carried  to  any  definite  conclusions  as  yet,  but  the  Melon 
Louse  or  Aphis  was  surely  with  us  last  season,  and  time  only  will 
tell  if  he  has  come  to  stay  or  not.  Of  the  habits  of  this  pest  I  can 
say  little  from  personal  knowledge,  except  that  our  fields  were 
swept  last  year  as  by  fire,  and  destruction  reigned  supreme.  I  have 
not  time  to  give  all  facts  that  can  be  learned  by  research,  but  last 
fall  I  published  an  article  in  the  Waterloo  Gazette  of  September  5th, 
giving  a  few  items  that  I  thought  would  be  of  interest  to  my  grow- 
ers, but  portions  of  it  are  applicable  here  with  slight  changes.  Those 
of  you  who  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  article  referred  to  must 
pardon  my  rehashing  it  here. 
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"  The  work  of  the  Melon  Louse,  or  Aphis  Gossypii  as  it  is 
known  scientifically,  has  been  so  serious  the  past  season  that  it  may 
be  interesting  to  look  somewhat  into  its  life  and  habits.  I  will, 
therefore,  touch  briefly  on  the  insect  itself,  and  the  best  known 
methods  of  combating  it.  That  seed  growing  in  our  valley  has  re- 
ceived a  hard  blow  this  summer  is  unquestioned,  and  that  we  are  not 
local  in  our  misfortune  is  also  true.  Advices  from  the  north,  south, 
west,  and  east  as  far  as  central  Iowa,  all  indicate  more  or  less  de- 
struction of  the  same  character  as  our  own.  Prof.  L.  H.  Chittenden, 
Acting  Entomologist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  under  date  of  August  25th  writes: — 

"  *  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  has  been  the  most  destructive 
truck  crop  pest  this  year,  and  perhaps  as  injurious  as  any  other  in- 
sect, if  we  except  such  species  as  affect  fruit  trees  and  cereals. 

"  From  authorities  on  the  subject  we  gather  a  few  facts  relative 
to  the  Aphis  family  generally.  There  are  many  species  of  this  in- 
sect, 326  are  described,  and  on  exhibition  in  the  British  Museum. 
Nearly  every  plant  has  its  own  species,  many  of  which  would  appear 
similar  to  the  naked  eye.  but  under  the  glass  and  to  the  scientist 
have  shown  dissimilarity.  The  insects  seem  to  thrive  best  when  the 
plants  are  unhealthy  and  stunted.  This  was  shown  conclusively  the 
past  season  by  their  first  appearing  in  many  fields  in  spots  where 
plant  growth  was  retarded  by  excessive  water.  It  is  stated  that  tur- 
nips, cabbages,  beans,  peas  and  other  plants  are  sometimes  destroyed 
totally  in  large  tracts  by  the  Aphis  peculiar  to  those  plants.  If  at- 
mospheric conditions  render  the  plants  unhealthy,  then  the  Aphis 
appears;  when  conditions  change  they  disappear;  the  same  crop  of 
plants  have  even  been  known  to  be  attacked  several  times  in  the 
same  season.  Outside  the  microbe  familv  so  much  talked  about  at 
present  there  is  no  class  of  insects  that  multiply  more  rapidly.  It  is 
estimated  that  one  Aphis  may  be  the  progenitor  of  6,000,000,000  in  its 
own  lifetime.  Another  authority  states  there  are  supposed  to  be 
eleven  generations,  or  broods,  each  season,  ten  of  them  being  vivi- 
parous and  one  oviparous,  and  each  generation  averages  100  indi- 
viduals, the  order  of  progression  being  as  follows:  i,  100,  10,000, 
1,000.000,  100,000,000,  etc.,  up  to  ten  viviparous  broods,  and  multiply 
by  30  for  the  oviparous  brood.  The  latter  bro^d  is  the  la^t  one  of  tlie 
season,  and  contains  both  male  and  female,  and  are  winged.  These 
lay  the  eggs  that  produce  a  new  generation  in  the  spring.  The  eggs 
lie  dormant  until  the  sun  and  weather  are  just  right,  when  they  hatch 
out  by  the  sun's  heat.  As  these  eggs  may  hatch  in  countless  num- 
bers it  has  been  thought  by  some  that  they  were  generated  by  the 
atmosphere.  The  Aphides  that  appear  in  the  spring  are  all  females, 
and  are  endowed  with  a  wonderful  spontaneous  power  of  reproducing 
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their  kind.  From  the  above  facts,  largely  taken  from  Appelton's 
Cyclopedia,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  last  generation  is  winged,  and  it 
is  the  one  that  provides  for  future  generations.  If  I  may  be  allowed 
to  advance  a  theory  it  would  be,  that,  having  had  an  abnormal  season 
that  produced  the  Aphis  in  destructive  numbers,  we  have  also  had 
unusually  cold,  wet  weather  that  seemingly  destroyed  the  Aphis  before 
the  fulfillment  of  their  usual  life  and  generation,  and  that  the  usual 
provision  for  a  future  generation  has  not  been  provided  for.  We 
may,  therefore,  naturally  expect  to  pass  a  few  seasons  again  before 
the  Aphis  appears  in  destructive  numbers.  The  first  damage  that  I 
recall  was  in  1894  or  '95,  when  we  nearly  lost  our  Musk  Melon  crops. 
It  was  several  years  afterwards  before  we  were  troubled  again  to 
any  material  extent.  We  have  now  had  three  years  of  continued 
destruction.  Cannot  we  reasonably  expect  that  the  disease  (in- 
sects) has  run  its  course,  and  our  vine  crops  will  be  given  a  chance 
to  do  themselves  credit?  Other  insects  have  appeared,  accomplished 
their  work,  and  disappeared.  Cannot  we  hope  for  the  same  from  the 
Aphis?  As  to  the  future,  it  will  take  years  of  good  crops  to  restore 
our  district  to  the  confidence  of  the  seed  trade.  We  have  failed 
almost  entirely  to  produce  a  crop,  and  this  coming  immediately  after 
two  partial  failures  has  found  the  seed  trade  short  of  stocks,  and, 
therefore,  in  bad  shape  to  meet  the  shortage.  There  will  be  almost 
a  famine  of  some  kinds.  Our  valley  has  been  favored  with  a  large 
percentage  of  the  vine  seed  requirements  of  the  country  for  a  good 
many  years.  Money,  time  and  brains  have  been  devoted  to  turning 
trade  in  this  direction,  and  it  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  into  our  community.  The  future  of 
the  seed  business  will  be  many  times  greater  than  that  of  the  past, 
and  now  the  question  is,  what  are  we  going  to  do?" 

The  last  question  in  the  article  just  quoted  has  already  been  an- 
swered by  our  planting  the  usual  acreage.  As  to  my  theory  of  the 
Aphis  having  been  destroyed  before  the  fulfillment  of  its  life  and 
generation,  time  alone  can  answer.  A  few  of  the  insects  remained 
after  the  cold  rain  referred  to,  possibly  enough  for  seed,  but  we  hope 
not. 

Now,  as  to  the  only  method  of  fighting  the  insects  known  to  me, 
I  again  refer  to  a  continuation  of  my  article  as  published  in  the 
Waterloo  Gazette  one  week  later,  as  follows: — 

"  It  is  obvious  that  the  melon  louse,  or  Aphis,  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed by  poison,  as  it  lives  by  sucking  the  juices  from  the  plant, 
and  not  by  eating  the  leaves.  Therefore  it  must  be  killed  by  gases 
or  poisons  in  contact  with  their  bodies.  The  latter  are  hard  to  apply, 
as  the  insects  are  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Hammond's  Slug 
Shot.   Persian   Insect  Powder  or  a   Kerosene   Emulsion  will   do  the 
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work,  but  the  difficulty  is  in  reaching  the  lice.  The  latter  remedy  is 
said  to  have  saved  a  crop  near  Columbus,  O.,  this  season,  but  we 
have  not  yet  learned  the  method  of  application.  A  compressed  air 
sprayer  with  a  long  nozzle,  that  can  reach  under  the  leaves,  would 
no  doubt  answer  the  purpose.  Leggett's  Little  Giant  Duster  will  ap- 
ply either  Slug  Shot  or  insect  powder,  but  these  remedies  must  be 
applied  before  the  vines  are  injured  much  or  the  leaves  will  be  so 
curled  up  that  all  insect  life  cannot  be  reached.  If  we  can  find  some 
preparation  of  acid,  or  acid  gas,  that  could  be  applied  to  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaves,  and  that  would  destroy  the  lice  by  penetration,  or 
as  a  gas,  without  injury  to  the  plant,  we  would  have  an  ideal  remedy. 
The  Department  at  Washington  is  at  work  investigating  remedies, 
etc.  Bisulphide  of  Carbon,  when  properly  used  is  sure  death,  but  a 
better  remedy  is  Hydrocyanic  Acid  Gas,  and  its  use  is  given  by 
Prof.  L.  H.  Chittenden,  Acting  Entomologist  for  the  Department, 
in  the  following  language: — 

''  This  gas  is  used  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  and  has  the  advantage  of  its  not  being  necessary  that  the 
cover  used  in  gassing  should  fit  so  tightly  to  the  earth.  Paper  boxes, 
and  especially  prepared  pyramids  with  the  apex  about  eight  inches 
high,  and  fastened  to  the  inside  of  a  wooden  frame  three  inches  high 
by  twenty  inches  square,  are  used.  The  lower  edge  of  the  frame  is 
beveled  and  is  easily  pressed  into  the  soil.  The  cost  for  such  covers 
are  about  four  cents  each.  Four-tenths  gram  of  acid  of  Potash  to 
each  cubic  foot,  with  an  exposure  of  ten  minutes,  is  sufficient.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  fumigate  while  plants  are  wet  from  rain  or 
dew.  Where  plants  are  5x5  feet  apart  the  cost  of  fumigation  is  about 
75  cents  an  acre,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  labor.  Two  men  with  100 
covers  can  fumigate  from  three  to  five  acres  per  day." 

If  this  pest  is  permanent  with  us  in  Nebraska,  can  we  hope  that 
other  seed  growing  sections  will  be  immune  for  any  length  of  time? 
I  think  not,  as  the  Aphis  has  already  been  reported  from  Ohio,  Mich- 
igan and  intervening  to  Colorado.  I  understand  it  has  been  in  New 
Jersey  for  fifty  years.  We  must,  therefore,  hope  that  this  insect  as 
a  pest  is  transient,  or  bestir  ourselves  and  find  some  effectual  rem- 
edy. The  potato  bug  started  from  the  west.  At  one  time  they  were 
very  destructive,  but  two  years  ago  we  could  hardly  find  a  bug. 
They,  however,  are  now  appearing  again  in  small  numbers.  Grass- 
hoppers, Chinch  bugs,  Squash  bugs  have  taken  crops  at  various 
times  and  disappeared.  Cannot  we  reasonably  hope  for  the  same 
from  this  our  most  recent  as  well  as  most  serious  vine  pest? 

J.  C.  ROBINSON. 
(The  paper  was  received  with  applause.) 
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President  Stokes — Are  there  any  other  suggestions  along 
this  line? 

Mr.  Wood — ^'Louisville) — Have  vou  ever  tried  tobacco 
dnst^ 

Mr.  Robinson — I  have  not,  but  have  prepared  myself  for 
such  a  trial  in  case  I  have  opportunity.  It  was  recommended 
a  small  amount  of  kerosene  be  used  with  it. 

Mr.  Emerson — I  have  tried  every  kind  of  remedy  I  ever 
heard  of,  or  read  of,  or  thought  of,  for  the  aphis  and  squash 
bug.  I  have  a  tank  on  wheels,  and  have  five  pipes  extending 
from  that  with  an  arrangement  to  get  under  the  leaves.  We 
had  a  kerosene  emulsion,  and  where  that  would  strike  the 
leaves — wc  had  a  pump  connected  with  this  tank  to  force  the 
emulsion — ^the  aphis  would  disappear  and  die  almost  instantly, 
but  there  were  so  many  leaves,  one  reaching  partly  over  an- 
other, you  could  hardly  apply  the  emulsion  so  it  would  be 
effective.  We  had  to  give  it  up.  We  have  tried  tobacco  dust 
and  everything  advertised  in  the  "American  Florist"  and  the 
"Florist's  Exchange."  I  could  not  make  slug  shot  work. 
Mr.  Robinson  says  that  is  successful  as  far  as  it  can  be  applied. 

I  have  discovered  through  accident  something  that  might 
be  used  as  a  remedy  for  the  squash  bug,  and  tried  it  on  the 
aphis,  but  it  couldn't  be  applied — ^and  that  is  a  mixture  of  soda 
ash  and  resin,  boiled  in  proper  proportions  and  made  in  the 
form  of  an  emulsion.  If  used  right  after  being  manufactured 
it  is  effective  with  the  large  squash  bug.  The  resin  makes  a 
sticky  substance — not  a  liquid.  The  water  that  is  used  in 
making  the  emulsion  of  course  makes  it  a  sticky  liquid,  which 
appears  to  cover  the  insect  so  as  to  prevent  its  breathing.  I 
have  tried  it  and  shown  it  to  several  people  who  have  visited 
us,  and  it  is  plain  to  be  seen  that  the  minute  that  spray  touches 
the  squash  bug  he  drops  from  the  vine,  falls  on  his  back  and 
dies.  We  have  saved  several  crops  with  that,  and  if  there  is 
any  one  here  who  wishes  to  get  the  formula  it  can  be  had  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  also  from  the  State  Univer- 
sity at  Lincoln,  Neb.  I  do  not  remember  it,  and  cannot  give 
it  to  you  today.     The  squash  bug  can  be  killed  and  removed. 

My  experience  with  the  aphis  is  that  it  is  entirely  an  insect 
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after  showers.  When  the  sun  comes  out  warm,  damp  and 
warm,  this  aphis  seem  to  flourish,  and  although  we  have  the 
lady  bugs,  which  eat  them  as  fast  as  they  can,  although  we 
have  ants  by  the  millions,  which  eat  and  capture  them  and  take 
them  to  their  houses  in  the  ground,  although  all  these  para- 
sites are  always  at  hand,  the  aphis,  under  favorable  climatic 
conditions  will  continue  to  live  in  Nebraska,  New  Jersey  or 
anywhere  else.  It  is  impossible  to  apply  a  remedy  on  the 
under  side  of  the  leaves  that  will  remove  them.  I  have  tried 
bisulphate  of  carbon,  and  it  didn't  have  any  effect  at  all. 
Cyanide  is  all  right  to  make  it  in  the  form  of  a  gas,  but  who 
can  think  of  taking  two  or  three  or  five  thousand  acres  and 
making  tetits  for  them.  I  think  the  only  thing  we  can  look 
forward  to  is  the  usual  change  in  the  climate.  We  haven't  had 
but  two  yeiirs  when  they  were  really  bad. 

President  Stokes — From  reports  it  looks  as  if  we  were 
going  to  get  two  dollars  a  pound  for  cucumber  seed  another 
year.  Some  <^  us  on  the  porch  upstairs  had  a  very  interest- 
ing conversation  on  the  inoculation  of  the  soil,  and  I  think 
there  is  excellent  food  in  such  a  topic  for  a  lively  discussion. 
Is  Mr.  H.  W.  Wood  present?  We  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
introduce  the  subject  at  this  time. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wood — There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
recently  in  regard  to  the  inoculation  of  the  soil.  I  had  a  con- 
versation with  several  members  present,  and  Mr.  Stokes 
thought  it  would  he  a  good  plan  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
meeting,  with  a  view  of  eliciting  the  experiences  of  other 
members.  What  brought  it  home  to  me  was  a  letter  we  re- 
cently received  from  one  of  our  western  customers.  He  asked 
whether  we  could  furnish  him  with  two  hundred  pounds  of  soil 
from  ground  where  cow  peas  had  been  grown.  He  had 
moved  from  Illinois  to  Iowa,  and  he  could  not  find  anv  one  in 
that  section  who  had  grown  cow  peas.  His  experience  was  that 
to  grow  cow  peas  it  required  inoculated  soil,  or  they  should 
be  grown  two  or  three  successive  seasons  on  the  same  soil  to 
produce  the  best  results.  In  other  crops,  like  vetches,  alfalfa 
or  similar  crops,  we  have  long  had  different  letters — the  ex- 
periences of  customers — stating  they  could  not  get  ?he  best 
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results  the  first  year,  but  after  they  grew  these  crops  for  two  or 
three  years  on  the  same  ground  they  got  better  results.  My 
own  experience  is  in  Virginia.  Alfalfa  cannot  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  Virginia  unless  the  land  is  inoculated  or  they  use 
inoculated  soil  in  order  to  produce  a  satisfactory  crop  at  first, 
but  after  they  get  the  soil  inoculated  they  can  grow  alfalfa  suc- 
cessfully and  get  first  rate  crops. 

I  believe  the  experiment  stations  of  Alabama  have  under- 
taken experiments  in  this  respect,  and  I  think  Mr.  McVay,  of 
Birmingham,  is  pretty  well  posted  in  this  regard.  It  is  a 
question  which  I  think  is  well  worthy  discussion. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  has  been 
making  experiments  for  two  or  three  years  with  a  view  to 
getting  inoculation  in  a  concentrated  form,  furnishing  it  in 
small  bottles  so  it  can  be  diluted  with  water  and  sprinkled  on 
the  land,  and  so  furnish  inoculation  for  different  crops. 

A  ^eat  many  times  crops  are  grown  and  do  not  bring  sat- 
isfactory results.  The  parties  think,  **That  is  not  the  crop 
for  me :  it  doesn't  suit  this  section."  Whereas  it  mav  be 
something  lacking  in  the  soil. 

When  in  Washington  two  years  ago,  at  the  Department 
they  showed  me  a  photograph  of  a  field  of  vetch,  half  inocu- 
lated and  half  not  inoculated.  There  was  a  most  marked  dif- 
ference. The  part  inoculated,  I  judge,  showed  three  times  the 
crop  that  the  part  not  inoculated  did.  They  also  had  some 
other  experiments  of  cow  peas  and  alfalfii,  and  possibly  one  or 
two  other  crops,  where  they  grew  them  in  pots,  taking  ster- 
ilized soil  originally  and  inoculating  one  and  not  the  other,  and 
there  was  a  most  marked  difference  in  the  growth  of  these 
particular  plants.  The  way  it  looks  to  me,  this  is  a  most  im- 
portant question  for  us  to  study  up.  Quite  frequently  the 
cause  of  failure  of  certain  crops  in  certain  localities  may  be 
due  to  lack  of  proper  germs  and  inoculated  soil  instead  of  the 
crops  not  being  suited  to  that  particular  soil  or  section. 

Mr.  McVay — I  haven't  anything  especially  new  to  say,  ex- 
cept to  bear  out  what  Mr.  Wood  has  said,  but  it  might  be  well 
to  give  the  Association  some  conclusions  our  experiment  sta- 
tions in  Alabama  have  reached  this  year,  after  repeated  ex- 
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periments  in  the  line  of  soil  inoculation.  We  have  had  one  of 
our  young  men  from  the  store  down  at  Auburn  all  the  year 
keeping  track  of  these  experiments  being  conducted  in  the 
way  of  inoculating  the  soil,  and  they  have  proven  that  forage 
plants  of  the  same  type  have  the  property  of  inoculating  soils 
for  the  same  type.  In  other  words,  it  may  be  illustrated  in 
this  way.  In  a  great  many  sections  in  Alabama  it  has  never 
been  thought  they  could  grow  alfalfa,  but  our  experiment  sta- 
tions have  proven  that  where  it  has  been  possible  to  produce 
a  growth  of  bur  clover,  that  is,  situations  where  bur  clover  had 
been  grown,  were  ideal  situations  for  alfalfa.  Bur  clover  be- 
longs to  the  same  family  as  alfalfa.  They  have  proven 
through  their  experimental  tests  that  it  is  possible  to  inocu- 
late the  soil  where  alfalfa  does  not  seem  to  grow,  but  where 
the  soil  seems  to  be  capable  of  growing  this  bur  clover.  After 
they  have  grown  bur  clover  it  is  then  possible  to  grow  this 
alfalfa. 

They  have  proven,  in  regard  to  vetches,  that  the  same  bac- 
teria that  affects  the  roots  of  the  garden  pea  is  the  same  micro- 
organism that  affects  the  roots  of  vetches;  therefore,  they 
have  shown  that  where  fields  of  English  peas  have  been  grown 
the  situations  are  very  favorable  for  the  growing  of  vetches. 
That  is  the  main  line  of  work  carried  on  in  Alabama  for  the 
past  year  or  two,  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  entire  state. 
The  consequence  is  the  acreage  of  alfalfa  in  Alabama  is  being 
increased  enormously,  especially  in  certain  sections  where  the 
English  pea  is  grown  on  a  large  scale.  In  some  sections  the 
English  peas  are  planted  to  the  extent  of  several  hundreds  of 
acres,  and  it  has  been  noted  that  these  situations  where  large 
acreage  of  English  peas  are  grown  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  vetches.  Bur  clover  seems  to  succeed  through- 
out the  South  on  a  greater  variety  of  soil  than  the  ordinary 
alfalfa  will.  In  other  words,  you  can  grow  bur  clover  fairly 
successfully  on  our  red  clay,  loamy  lands.  Alfalfa  does  not 
make  much  growth,  but  if  you  see  it  on  that  land  after  a  crop 

of  clover  has  been  grown  the  growth  is  much  greater,  and  it 
is  apparent  from  that  that  the  inoculation  of  the  soil  through 
the  use  of  clover  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  crop  of  alfalfa  which 
mav  follow. 
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There  have  been  no  conclusions  reached  with  reference  to 
bacteria  that  affect  the  roots  of  cow  peas.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  prove  the  bacteria  that  affects  the  roots  of  velvet 
beans  affect  the  roots  of  the  cow  peas,  but  have  made  re- 
search on  that  line,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  no  late  day  they 
will  have  data  on  that  subject  that  will  be  of  great  good  to  the 
Seed  Trade.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  what  there 
is  a  great  deal  in  soil  inoculation.  A  few  years  ago  it  was 
made  fun  of  by  a  greajt  many  "smart"  men,  but  they  are 
making  these  experiments  with  results,  and  the  farmers  are 
deriving  great  benefit  from  these  trials,  conducted  by  men  ca- 
pable of  carrying  out  such  work.     (Applause.) 

President  Stokes — Air.  Allen,  have  you  anything  to  say 
about  this  ? 

Mr.  Allen — I  don't  know  one  word  about  it. 

Air.  H.  W.  Wood — Mr.  Jones  was  telling  me  of  an  ex- 
periment made  in  Connecticut  in  connection  with  cow  peas. 
Part  of  the  field  had  raised  cow  peas  for  three  years  and  part 
had  never  had  cow  peas  on — ^all  in  the  same  field — ^and  the  part 
where  cow  peas  had  been  grown  before  made  about  twice  as 
much  growth  as  the  part  where  cow  peas  had  not  been  grown 
at  all.  It  shows  conclusively  that  where  crops  of  that  charac- 
ter are  grown  for  successive  seasons,  or  where  the  soil  is  prop- 
erly inoculated,  it  produces  so  much  better  crops. 

Mr.  Heffron — Doesn't  it  also  prove  the  cow  pea  is  a  gen- 
eral fertilizer?  Judging  from  the  great  many  catalogues  I 
have  read  that  is  the  only  thing  on  earth,  whether  it  inocu- 
lates or  not.  After  you  raise  two  or  three  crops  certainly  the 
ground  ought  to  be  richer,  according  to  what  we  hear  about  it. 

Mr.  Wood— (Louisville) — From  what  I  know  of  soil  inocu- 
lation, I  think  this  started  in  Germany,  taken  up  by  the  Ger- 
man scientists,  and  they  have  advanced  it  to  this  country, 
where  it  has  been  tried  by  a  good  many  experiment  stations 
all  over  the  country.  Alabama,  probably,  giving  more  time  to 
it  than  anv  other  state.  The  Germans  have  carried  it  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  offer  this  inoculating  compound,  as  they 
call  it,  I  forget  the  name,  in  bottles,  in  various  ways. 
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From  what  I  have  noticed  in  Kentucky  the  cow  peas  and 
the  Soy  beans  have  been  produced  in  comparatively  short 
space  of  time,  whereas,  if  the  crop  is  grown  two  or  three  years 
it  is  much  improved. 

Mr.  Schisler — In  Missouri  we  have  these  tests  coming  up 
once  in  a  while,  and  a  gentleman  came  to  me  last  summer  who 
had  clay  land  on  which  nothing  would  grow,  and  he  thought  it 
too  poor  to  grow  peas.  I  told  him  if  he  would  make  the  test 
1  would  give  him  the  peas.  He  planted  those  peas  and  the 
following  year  he  had  a  crop  of  potatoes  put  in  and  was  suc- 
cessful with  the  crop.  I  have  known  others  with  ground  so 
poor  they  couldn't  grow  wheat,  and  they  sowed  these  peas 
and  plowed  them  under,  and  you  could  tell  to  the  inch  where 
these  peas  had  been  sown. 

From  our  experience  in  Missouri,  the  cow  pea  is  a  good 
fertilizer  and  will  suit  any  crop.  I  have  had  it  tested  on  a 
clover  field.  Thev  tried  to  raise  clover  several  times,  but 
never  successfully  until  they  tried  cow  peas.  They  raised  a 
crop  of  cow  peas»  plowed  them  under  and  the  clover  followed 
nicely.  It  is  claimed  to  be  a  good  fertilizer,  loosens  up  the 
ground,  and  any  crop  can  be  fpllowed  afterward. 

Mr.  McVay — For  the  information  of  Mr.  HefFron,  the  ex- 
periment stations  in  Alabama  have  been  able  to  very  carefully 
measure  the  fertilizing  value  of  a  crop  of  cow  peas.  It  is  done 
by  a  simple  method.  They  measure  off  the  land  and  plant  it  in 
cow  peas,  and  they  then  measure  off  a  corresponding  piece  of 
land  of  the  same  area,  and  on  one  they  grow  these  cow  peas 
and  cut  the  vines  off  altogether  and  don't  plow  them  under, 
because  it  has  been  proven  in  Alabama  that  a  crop  of  cow  pea 
vines  above  ground  is  more  valuable  as  a  food  product  than 
as  a  fertilizer  turned  in.  The  fertilizing  value  of  all  those 
leguminous  crops  is  confined  to  the  roots,  to  this  bacteria 
stored  in  the  soil,  this  nitrogenous  matter  that  affects  the  bac- 
teria of  these  plants.  Take  these  two  plots  of  ground,  and 
grow  cow  peas  on  one,  and  on  the  other  don't  grow  anything, 
or  some  crop  which  under  ordinary  conditions  would  not  re- 
move any  more  plant  food  from  the  ground  than  would  be 
dropped  back  when  growing.     If  growing  a  crop  of  cow  peas 
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they  take  this  corresponding  plot  of  ground  and  plant  it  with 
some  suitable  crop  of  which  they  can  count  the  value — say  a 
crop  of  corn.  They  measure  off  an  acre  or  two  acres,  where 
tlie  physical  condition  of  the  soil  is  the  same,  and  on  one  they 
grow  corn  and  on  the  other  peas.  They  weigh  the  crop,  fod- 
der and  everything  else,  and  when  they  get  the  result  of  the 
product  of  these  two  acres  they  can  figure  out  the  money  value 
that  is  represented  where  the  cow  peas  have  grown.  They 
figure  out  accurately  the  actual  value  that  accrues  to  the  land 
where  the  cow  peas  have  grown.  They  not  only  do  this  with 
cow  peas,  but  with  other  things. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  more  of  interest  to  dealers  in  red 
clover.  It  is  not  much  used  in  Alabama,  but  it  is  my  judg- 
ment that  at  no  late  date  it  will  be  more  largely  used  than  now, 
and  for  this  reason.  They  have  proven  in  their  experiment 
trials  that  they  can  grow  white  clover  in  Alabama ;  it  is  grow- 
ing now^  over  a  large  section  of  the  state.  It  was  introduced 
in  meadow  mixtures,  pasture  mixtures,  and  for  a  few  years  it 
didn't  make  any  growth,  but  after  used  for  several  years  it 
seems  now  to  make  a  satisfactory  growth,  and  white  clover  is 
spreading  all  over  the  state  splendidly.  Having  proven  that 
white  and  red  clover  belong  to  the  same  family,  they  have 
proven  that  the  bacteria  that  affects  the  red  and  white  clover 
is  the  same,  and,  consequently,  the  white  clover  has  inocu- 
lated the  soil,  and  reasonable  results  can  be  expected  in  plant- 
ing red  clover  where  a  few  years  ago  there  was  failure. 

President  Stokes — ^This  is  a  very  interesting  discussion,  but 
perhaps  we  have  gone  as  far  this  afternoon  as  it  is  wise  for  us 
to  do.  The  program,  as  you  know,  for  this  afternoon  was  to 
have  an  ocean  sail,  which  was  postponed  on  account  of  the 
weather,  so  if  everything  is  right  at  3  o'clock  tomorrow  after- 
noon we  may  make  a  second  trial. 

I  want  to  again  say  for  the  benefit  of  those  not  here  this 
morning  that  the  Philadelphia  seedsmen  have  arranged  to  give 
the  members  of  the  Association,  their  lady  friends  and  other 
friends  who  are  with  them,  a  dinner  tomorrow  night  at  8 
o'clock  in  this  house,  which  we  want  you  all  to  prepare  for. 
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Tiie  Secretary  also  wishes  me  to  announce  that  he  is  still 
short  of  railroad  certificates,  and  any  members  who  have  not 
handed  them  in  will  do  so.  He  would  like  all  members  to 
register  in  his  little  book,  and  you  will  please  step  up  to  the 
captain's  desk  at  the  close  of  this  session. 

We  have  some  tickets  to  the  steel  pier,  which  is  close  by, 
and  where  there  is  an  interesting  entertainment.  It  is  a 
pleasant  spot  to  pass  an  hour  or  two.  We  would  be  glad  to 
have  you  make  free  use  of  these  tickets.  Along  about  8  or  9 
o'clock  there  will  be  an  excellent  musical  program  on  the  pier, 
which  I  have-  no  doubt  you  would  all  enjoy.  When  we  ad- 
journ we  will  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  It 
is  essential  that  we  meet  punctually  at  that  hour,  as  we  shall 
have  a  number  of  strangers  with  us,  and  the  meeting  is  likely 
to  be  a  long  and  important  one.  We  will  have  to  transact 
considerable  business  in  the  morning  if  we  take  the  sail  in  the 
afternoon. 

This  afternoon's  session  will  now  adjourn. 

SECOND  DAY. 

Morning  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10 :30  o'clock,  A.  M., 
by  President  Stokes. 

President  Stokes — We  will  first  hear  from  the  Auditing 
Committee. 

Mr.  Durban — Your  committee  h^s  examined  the  vouchers 
and  accounts  of  our  Secretary,  S.  F.  Willard,  and  finds  everv- 
thing  correct  and  in  proper  form.  We  cannot  close  our  re- 
port without  commending  our  Secretary  for  the  very  faithful 
performance  of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  American 

Seed  Trade  Association. 

G.  B.  McVay, 

W.  Frank  Jones, 

D.  P.  Durban. 

(The  report  was  received  with  applause.) 
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Mr.  Bolgiano — I  move  that  the  report  be  adopted. 
Which,  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to. 

President  Stokes — Mr.  H.  W.  Wood  has  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Winifred  Roelker,  of  New  York,  which  is  of  interest  to  this 
Association,  and  which  he  will  read. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wood — ^The  Tariff  Committee  has  not  had  time 
to  consider  or  formulate  any  action  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
but  will,  of  course,  take  it  under  consideration,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  any  of  the  members  present  as  to  this 
ruling  that  we  may  act  intelligently  and  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  Association. 

President  Stokes — It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  wise  for  this 
Association  to  simply  treat  this  letter  as  a  communication  and 
refer  it  without  comment  or  minute  to  the  very  efficient  Com- 
mittee on  Tariff  which  we  have,  who  will  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  Tariff  Committee  of  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's 
League,  with  whom  we  are  in  close  touch. 

Mr.  Bolgiano — ^When  will  that  committee  report?  Will 
action  be  taken  that  we  can  get  benefit  from  that  action  im- 
mediately?    J  think  it  is  a  most  important  thing. 

President  Stokes — That  committee  will  not  report  at  this 
session  of  the  Association,  probably. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wood — It  is  our  intention  to  take  the  matter 
up  and  act  as  promptly  as  possible.  I  have  talked  with  several 
members  this  morning,  and  they  think  if  this  new  ruling  goes 
into  effect  it  will  give  them  considerable  trouble,  and,  of 
course,  I  think  it  desirable  for  us  to  take  as  prompt  action  as 
possible.  The  letter  says  that  *'some  strong  resolution,  joined 
with  prompt  action  in  Washington,  may  still  change  the  posi- 
tion." Whether  it  is  policy  for  this  Association  as  a  body  to 
adopt  some  resolution  is  a  question  that  we  might  consider, 
or,  possibly,  the  Tariff  Committee  could  take  the  matter  under 
consideration  and  report  at  a  later  meeting  of  this  body.  Will 
we  have  a  meeting  tomorrow,  Mr.  President  ? 

President  Stokes — I  think  so;  tomorrow  morning  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wood — ^The  Tariff  Committee  might  take  the 
matter  up  and  see  if  we  can  make  a  report  tomorrow. 
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President  Stokes — Is  Mr.  Burpee  ready  to  report  in  behalf 
of  the  committee  on  the  letter  Mr.  Northrup  wrote  us  yester- 
day? 

Mr.  Burpee — ^Your  committee  has  considered  carefully  Mr. 
Northrup's  suggestion,  and  while  your  committee  recognizes 
the  fact  that  the  present  distribution  of  seeds  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  as  now  conducted,  is  even  more  injurious 
than  ever  before,  because  the  distributions  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  now  conducted  by  careful  and  trained  men, 
who  distribute  a  good  quality  of  seeds,  as  good  a  quality  of 
seeds  as  can  be  produced,  the  consequence  being  that  the  re- 
cipients are  not  prone  to  throw  them  into  the  ash  heap  or  feed 
them  to  the  chickens  as  previously,  but  the  five  varieties  of 
vegetable  or  flower  seeds  they  can  plant  with  perfect  confi- 
dence. Your  committee  also  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  offi- 
cials in  Washington  in  charge  of  this  free  seed  distribution 
aim  to  make  the  distribution  of  seeds  as  little  a  drawback  to 
the  seed  trade  as  possible,  but  they  are  compelled  to  carry  out 
the  law  and  mandates  of  Congress,  as  the  members  of  Con- 
gress feel  they  are  pledged  to  their  constituents  for  this  an- 
nual distribution  of  seeds,  and  they  are  annually  increasing  the 
appropriation,  and  the  distribution  is  becoming  more  harmful 
to  the  seed  trade. 

One  of  your  committee  brought  out  the  point  very  forcibly, 
that  while  a  few  years  ago  they  had  few  complaints  from  the 
country  merchants  whom  they  supplied  at  wholesale,  now  the 
complaints  from  the  country  merchants  are  numerous.  The 
country  merchants  state  that  the  small  seed  trade  to  whom 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  selling  garden  and  flower  seeds  buy 
less,  relying  upon  the  seeds  from  Washington. 

As  you  may  have  noted  yesterday,  many  of  our  members  at 
first  impulse  were  inclined  to  approve  of  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Northrup.  Your  committee,  however,  after  due  considera- 
tion of  the  suggestion  in  all  its  bearings,  were  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  not  feasible.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture must  carry  out  the  mandates  of  Congress ;  they  must 
distribute  these  seeds.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  at  the 
head  of  the  Seed  Distribution  Bureau  two  such  fair  minded 
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and  liberal  men  as  Prof.  Galloway  and  Mr.  Peters.  We  know 
they  will  do  everything  consistent  with  the  duties  of  their  offi- 
cial position  not  to  antagonize  or  injure  the  seed  trade  more 
than  necessary.  Should  we  adopt  Mr.  Northrup's  suggestion, 
however,  they  might  necessarily  be  compelled  to  create  new 
growers,  or  go  to  sub-contractors,  and  thus,  having  new  con- 
tractors and  new  sources  of  supply,  produce  even  a  larger 
surplus  than  could  be  obtained  even  if  they  continue  as  now, 
contracting  with  some  of  the  regular  seed  dealers  or  growers 
for  supplies. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  would  recommend  that  we  urge 
upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  we  have  previously, 
that  as  far  as  consistent  with  the  official  duties  of  their  official 
position  they  aim  to  obtain  a  large  proportion  of  their  sup- 
plies each  year  from  existing  surpluses,  showing  as  fully  as  we 
can  that  by  purchasing  such  surpluses  as  may  exist,  either  in 
the  hands  of  the  growers  or  jobbers,  they  obtain  definite  quan- 
tities of  seeds  with  positive  assurance  of  delivery,  because  they 
are  already  made,  and  also  obtain  seeds  of  known  quality; 
that  all  they  purchase  that  way,  of  surpluses,  tends  to  relieve 
the  seed  trade  to  a  minimum  of  injury  which  the  government 
distribution  does  to  the  trade  generally — ^growers  and  jobbers. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  all  the  heads  in  his  department, 
should  recognize  that  the  present  promiscuous  distribution  of 
many  millions  of  packages  of  seeds  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  original  intent  of  the  law.  The  original  intent  of  this  act 
was  to  spend  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  securing,  both  in 
America  and  foreign  countries,  the  seed  of  choice  new  va- 
rieties, to  be  distributed  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  their 
adaptability  to  various  sections  of  this  country.  The  law  as 
it  is  construed  today  by  those  of  us  who  have  given  it  any 
thought  is  really  unconstitutional  in  spirit,  if  not  in  the  letter. 
It  is  certainly  working  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  one  of  your  committee  suggested,  or 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  other  members,  that  it  had 
been  suggested  that  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League  ob- 
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tained  a  legal  opinion  from  high  authority,  if  this  was  not 
really  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  if  the  promiscuous  distribution 
of  common  seeds,  which  can  be  bought  in  any  cross-roads 
store,  was  really  in  restraint  of  trade.  I  would  ask  you  to 
allow  Mr.  H.  W.  Wood,  who  is  more  conversant  with  this 
thought  than  myself,  to  present  to  you  his  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wood — I  think  that  Mr.  Burpee  has  put  me  a 
little  under  a  wrong  impression  before  the  meeting.  The  sug- 
gestion in  regard  to  obtaining  an  opinion  from  some  good 
legal  .authority  in  regard  to  the  matter,  was  made  to  the  di- 
rectors of  the  League,  and  Mr.  Bruggerhof,  of  the  League, 
was  lo  consult  some  lawyer  in  regard  to  the  matter,  to  see 
whether  it  was  desirable  or  advisable  for  us  to  prosecute  the 
matter  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  Supreme  Court  opinion  on 
the  constitutionality  of  the  seed  distribution. 

The  suggestion,  however,  which  I  wanted  to  throw  out  with 
greater  force  to  the  committee  and  to  the  Association  was 
that  so  long  as  we  had  an  abuse  to  correct  or  an  object  to  at- 
tain, I  think  we  should  work  in  that  direction  until  we  succeed 
in  accomplishing  something,  and  while  efforts  in  the  past  to 
mould  public  opinion  or  aflFect  Congress  in  order  to  change 
the  law  in  regard  to  this  distribution  have  not  proved  of  much 
avail,  I  think  we  ought  to  continue  on  these  lines.  The  sug^ 
gestion  I  made  to  the  committee  this  morning  was,  that  we 
should  appoint  a  strong  committee  of  this  Association  to  co- 
operate with  a  like  committee  from  the  Wholesale  Seeds- 
men's League,  and  that  this  committee  should  get  data  and 
prepare  circulars  and  send  them  out  to  every  member  of  the 
Association  and  every  member  of  the  League,  requesting  each 
and  every  member  of  the  Association  and  every  member  of 
the  League  to  communicate  with  their  merchant  customers  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  no  matter  whether  the  merchant  only 
handled  a  small  box  of  seed  or  on  a  large  scale,  calling  their 
attention  to  the  fact  how  injuriously  this  affects  their  trade, 
cuts  sales,  affects  their  profits,  and  requesting  them  to  commu- 
nicate in  their  own  wav  with  their  members  of  Congress.  I 
think  if  each  and  every  member  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
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League  would  take  this  matter  up  in  earnest  we  could  ac- 
complish a  great  deal;  we  could  get  right  down  to  the 
merchants  in  every  hole  and  corner  of  this  country;  we 
would  get  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  their  Congressmen. 
All  of  us  know  the  influence  the  local  merchants  have  with 
their  Congressmen.  If  we  get  the  merchants,  the  individual 
merchants,  of  the  country  after  their  Congressmen  about  this 
free  distribution  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  affecting  their 
trade,  I  think  we  can  accomplish  something.  I  don't  agree, 
nor  would  I  favor  for  one  moment  this  committee  going  to 
Washington  or  attempting  to  interview  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, but  I  do  believe  if  we  worked  on  the  lines  indicated 
that  we  could  accomplish  something  towards  moulding  the 
opinion  of  Congressmen  in  regard  to  this  distribution  of 
seed.  I  think  at  any  rate  we  could  prevent  a  further  increase 
of  the  appropriation,  which  is  quite  likely  in  view  of  the  enor- 
mous demand  upon  the  Congressmen  for  the  seeds.  This 
demand  is  growing  all  the  time,  and  the  people  find  that 
they  can  get  better  seed,  and  they  can  get  seeds  for  their 
gardens  practically  without  cost,  and  in  some  instances  I 
know  every  member  of  the  firm  wrote  not  only  to  the  Repre- 
sentatives, but  to  the  two  Senators,  and  in  that  way  got  suf- 
ficient seeds  to  plant  their  entire  garden.  As  soon  as  this 
becomes  general  it  will  cut  the  sale  of  packages  out  entirely. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  the  committee  antagonizing  the 
government  officials  at  Washington — no  need  for  it.  They, 
themselves,  say  they  are  opposed  to  the  distribution  of  seeds 
as  carried  on  in  a  promiscuous  way,  but  that  they  are  the 
officers  of  the  Department,  and  they  have  to  carry  out  the 
laws  as  passed  by  the  Congressmen. 

I  would,  therefore,  offer  a  resolution  that  a  committee  of 
five  be  appointed  by  this  Association,  to  co-operate  with  a 
committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's 
League,  to  take  this  matter  under  consideration,  to  be  em- 
powered to  act,  and  I  think  that  now  is  a  first  rate  time  to 
act.  I  think  that  we  want  to  act  when  Congress  is  not  in 
session:  we  Avant  the  merchants  to  bring  pressure  to  bear 
upon  their  Congressmen  when  they  are  in  their  own  homes 
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and  not  in  Washington.  When  they  get  to  Washington  they 
are  deluged  with  letters  and  petitions,  and  they  don't  pay  at- 
tention to  the  matter  as  they  will  if  we  bring  it  before  them 
while  at  home.     (Applause.) 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded. 

Mr.  Emerson — It  is  probable  that  none  of  the  seed  trade 
has  worked  harder  than  I  in  the  attempt  to  suppress  this 
free  distribution  of  seeds.  I  have  been  interested  in  it  for 
vears.  Since  the  time  when  the  seed  business  was  in  New 
York  I  have  found  from  that  time  to  today  every  Senator 
and  every  Representative,  old  and  new,  have  always  been  in 
favor  of  obtaining  garden  seeds  and  flower  seeds  to  send  to 
their  constituents. 

The  question  of  the  best  way  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  enor- 
mous evil  has  been  thought  over  and  over  again.  In  rela- 
tion to  creating  a  committee  to  act  jointly  with  the  League 
to  secure  a  legal  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  will  say  that  has 
already  been  done.  It  was  suggested  at  the  time  it  was  class 
legislation,  and,  therefore,  unconstitutional,  and  Ferry  &  Co. 
employed  counsel  to  carry  the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
where  it  was  thrown  out,  for  the  reason  there  was  no  possible 
way  for  any  court  to  issue  an  order  or  injunction  restraining 
the  government,  itself  the  sovereign  power,  from  carrying  on 
the  free  distribution  of  seed,  when  so  ordered  by  Congress. 
I  think  that  covers  the  point  exactly  in  this  case.  We  may 
get  another  opinion.  That  was  the  decree  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  I  think  Prof.  Tracy  will  remember 
the  time  and  occasion. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  this  Association  submitted  eight 
or  ten  different  memorials  denouncing  the  free  distribution 
of  seed.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  best  way  to  handle 
this  matter  is  through  the  game  of  politics. 

I  should  recommend  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
come  in  touch  with  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  to  work  upon 
him,  because  it  is  impossible  to  work  out  any  good  with  the 
people  w^ho  want  the  seeds  themselves.  I  recommend  as 
strong  a  committee  as  possible  be  taken  from  the  trade  to 
confer  with  the  Speaker  and  see  whether  something  in  the 
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wav  of  a  reduction,  gradual  as  it  may  be,  but  as  large  as  pos- 
sible, cannot  be  accomplished,  until  it  is  finally  brought  to 
nothing. 

President  Stokes — We  have  a  motion  before  us,  made  by 
Mr,  Wood,  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  this 
Association,  to  take  into  consideration  what  steps  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  public  opinion  agitated  against  the  pro- 
miscuous free  seed  distribution  as  now  conducted.  1  think 
we  all  appreciate  that  this  Association  in  no  wise  wishes  to 
criticise  or  do  anything  but  what  will  uphold  the  hands  of 
the  officials  of  the  Department  who  are  endeavoring  to  make 
the  distribution  as  little  injurious  to  the  trade  as  they  can, 
but  that  its  opposition  is  to  the  promiscuous  distribution  of 
the  common  varieties,  which  is  now  done  to  a  large  extent. 

I  might  further  say  in  regard  to  the  question  of  getting 
legal  advice,  I  happened  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League  in  New  York  when  this  sub- 
ject came  up,  and  it  was  brought  up  on  the  strength  of  a  deci- 
sion which  Judge  Grosscup,  of  Chicago,  gave  in  the  suit 
against  the  Beef  Trust,  in  which  he  allowed  an  injunction,  as 
it  was  in  restraint  of  trade,  so  Mr.  Bruggerhof  was  requested 
to  seek  legal  advice  and  ascertain  whether  it  would  apply  to 
the  free  distribution  of  seeds.  That  decision  has  not  yet 
been  rendered,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  and  requires  no  action 
on  the  part  of  this  Association. 

The  motion  to  appoint  a  committee  was  agreed  to. 

President  Stokes — I  would  have  been  glad,  indeed,  if  Mr. 
Peters,  who  is  now  present  with  us,  could  have  been  with  us 
yesterday  afternoon,  and  heard  the  paper  which  Mr.  Keeney 
read,  regarding  the  trials  of  peas  and  beans  which  he  is  con- 
ducting for  the  Department.    I  understand,  also,  that  the  De- 
partment is  having  trials  conducted  with  other  seeds,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  and  the  question  arises  whether 
the  information  which  the  Government  is  gathering  in  this 
way  will  be  made  public  for  the  use  of  the  seed  trade  or  any 
one  who  wishes  it.     Does  Mr.  Peters  care  to  answer  that 
question  at  this  time,  and,  if  so,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him. 
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Mr.  Peters — ^That  is  a  question  I  can  hardly  answer  witli 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  because  the  reports  have  not  yet 
come  up.  We  recognize  that  we  may  get  information  that 
would  as  well  be  left  unpublished,  and  we  may  get  informa- 
tion that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  trade.  Mr.  Tracy 
and  myself  have  talked  that  matter  over,  and  we  decided  the 
thing  to  do  was  to  go  ahead  and  collect  the  information  and 
then  use  our  best  discretion  as  to  placing  it  before  the  public. 
We,  of  course,  intend  to  place  before  the  public  all  the  in- 
formation that  we  collect  that  will  be  helpful  to  the  trade  and 
people  who  use  seeds,  but,  of  course,  it  may  be  that  you  would 
get  information  that  would  not  be  particularly  helpful  to  any- 
body and  might  be  harmful  to  somebody,  and  that  informa- 
tion will  probably  remain  in  our  archives.  The  exact  carry- 
ing out  of  this  will  have  to  depend  on  circumstances  as  they 
arise.  Our  general  idea  is  to  give  the  trade  and  the  public 
all  the  information  we  can,  but  not  hurt  anybody  who  ought 
not  to  be  hurt.     (Applause.) 

President  Stokes — The  question  came  up  in  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Keeney  last  evening.  He  has  had  for  a  number  of 
years  a  little  book  he  carries  in  his  inside  coat  pocket  in 
which  he  has  very  carefully  drawn  the  outlines  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  peas  and  beans,  both  flat  and  on  edge, 
which  are  exceedingly  interesting  to  any  one  who  wishes  to 
make  a  study  of  the  characteristics  of  all  varieties,  and  it 
would  be  expensive  for  a  single  individual  to  put  that  data, 
which  is  exceedingly  valuable  to  all  of  us,  in  boolc  form,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  most  desirable  thing  if  the 
Government  could  do  that  for  us  with  the  funds  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  I  am  sure  we  would  be  glad  to  have  them  do  so. 

We  will  now  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  W.  W.  Tracy,  who 
has  kindly  consented  to  read  us  a  paper  on  "The  Importance 
of  Accurate  Descriptions  of  the  Varieties  of  Garden  Vege- 
tables." 

Mr.  W.  W.  Tracy,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  here  read  his 
paper  on 
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THH  IMPORTANCE    OF   ACCURATE    DESCRIPTIONS    OF 
THE  VARIETIES  OF  GARDEN  VEGETABLES. 

It  is  essential  to  the  profitable  discussion  of  such  a  subject  as 
descriptions  of  garden  vegetables  that  there  be  a  perfect  understand- 
^H  and  agreement  as  to  facts  and  conditions,  and  the  terms  applied 
^0  them,  and  to  this  end  I  wish  to  speak  first  of  certain  botanical 
tacts  and  terms  as  I  understand  them.  Individuality,  definite  ten- 
dencies, limitations  and  possibilities  of  development  is  an  invariable 
accompaniment  of  life.  Every  living  thing,  no  matter  how  lowly, 
^^  an  individual  character,  distinct  form,  though  in  some  cases  »ot 
discernably  di£Ferent  from  that  of  every  other  organysm,  even  from 
those  of  the  same  species,  and  the  higher  in  the  scale  of  being  the 
more  distinct  and  positive  is  this  individuality  or  character. 

This  character  comes  to  the  organism  chiefly  through  inheritance, 
and  is  mainly  made  up  of  tendencies — ^limitations  and  potentialities 
which  it  receives  not  only  from  its  immediate  parents  but  through 
them,  from  each  and  every  ancestor  back  for  an  indefinite  number  of 
generations.    The  relative  dominance  of  these  different  influences  in 
the  formation  of  the  complete  character  varies  infinitely  and  is  con- 
troled  by  laws  which  man  is  not  yet  wise  enough  to  understand. 
Sometimes  the  organism,  as  far  as  human  eye  can  discern,  is  pre- 
cisely like  one  parent,  and  all  other  influences  seem  to  have  been 
overcome.    Again  the  immediate  parents  seem  to  have  had  no  in- 
fluence, and  the  organism  is  most  like  some  ancestor  two  or  three, 
or  even  a  score,  of  generations  back,  and  the  number  of  possible 
variations  because  of  different  degrees  and  combinations  of  these  dif- 
ferent ancestral  influences  is  infinite.     It  is  only  where  all  its  ances- 
tors are  essentially  alike  in  every  particular,  as  is  the  case  in  most 
wild  plants,  that  the  character  of  an  organism  is  predetermined,  and 
then  it  is  so  only  because  it  makes  no  difference  what  the  combina- 
tion or  relative  influence  of  its  various  ancestors  are,  since  all  are 
alike.    But  even  when  the  inherent  characters  of  two  organisms  are 
practically  the  same  there  may  be  a  marked  difference  in  their  de- 
velopment because  of  different  conditions  of  environment,  and  these 
differences  in  development  constantly  repeated  always  have  more  or 
less  influence  over  the  descendants  and  sometimes  result  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  plant,  which  is  a  very  wide  departure  from  the  normal 
type  of  the  species.    Such  departures  are  called  sports  or  variations, 
and  the  conservation  and  increase  of  such  vegetable  variations  as  are 
of  especial  value  to  man  is  the  great  object  and  purpose  of  the  horti- 
cnlturist. 

All  plants  can  be  divided  into  two  classes;  in  the  first  the  plant 
lives  on  from  year  to  year,  and  as  each  season  recurs  it  produces  a 
crop  of  fruit  and  seeds  to  be  followed  by  other  crops  in  succeeding 
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years.  In  the  other  the  plant  starting  from  a  seed  reaches  full  de- 
velopment and  then  exhausts  itself  in  the  production  of  a  single  crop 
of  fruit  and  seed»  after  which  it  dies  and  gives  place,  through  seed,  to 
new  plants,  which  in  turn  produce  seed  and  die,  thus  keeping  up  a 
succession  of  individuals.  When  the  horticulturist  finds  a  valuable 
sport  or  variation  in  a  plant  of  the  first  class  his  work  consists  in 
preserving  that  plant  and  increasing  its  product  to  the  utmost.  This 
he  accomplishes  by  some  method  of  division  by  which  the  producing 
power  of  the  plant  is  increased,  often  enormously.  In  the  case  of 
the  apple  not  only  may  every  bud  of  the  original  tree  be  developed 
through  grafting,  budding,  etc.,  to  a  tree  equal  in  size  and  productive 
power  to  the  original,  but  every  bud  of  these  secondary  trees  can  be 
similarly  developed  and  the  multiplication  continued  indefinitely,  but 
each  tree  of  the  possible  infinite  number  so  produced  is  not  a  distinct 
individual,  but  simply  a  part  of  the  original  one  with  all  its  limita- 
tions and  potentialities,  and  a  variety  in  this  case  consists  simply  of 
all  these  separate  parts  of  a  single  individual. 

It  is  true  that  because  of  different  invironment  the  fruit  of  two 
trees  of  a  variety  may  differ  quite  materially,  but  let  the  conditions 
of  growth  be  interchanged  and  the  character  of  the  product  will  be 
correspondingly  changed  also.  A  definition  and  description  of  what 
the  original  plant  is  or  was  is  a  description  of  all  its  parts  and  of  the 
variety — it  may  be  imperfect  and  incomplete,  and  those  made  by  dif- 
ferent persons  may  vary — but  the  character  of  the  plant — ^the  thing 
described,  the  variety,  is  definite,  fixed  and  unchangeable. 

In  the  case  of  plants  of  the  second  class,  those  which  produce  a 
crop  and  then  die.  the  work  of  the  horticulturist  is  quite  different 
True  he  may  in  some  cases  multiply  the  original  plant  by  division, 
but  this  can  hardly  be  profitably  practiced  since  at  best  each  plant  so 
produced  perishes  after  producing  a  single  crop,  and  in  many  in- 
stances its  use  necessitates  its  destruction  as  a  living  organism  before 
it  has  produced  a  single  seed.  Here,  then,  since  material  increase  of 
the  productive  powers  of  the  individual  is  not  practical,  we  are  driven 
to  an  effort  to  produce,  through  seed,  new  individuals  of  similar  de- 
sirable character.  As  we  have  said  the  character  of  any  seedling 
plant  is  made  up  of  tendencies  received  in  varying  degree  from  each 
of  its  ancestors  plus  those  resulting  from  environment  united  in  vary- 
ing proportions  and  combinations,  and  the  slightest  change  in  any 
one  of  these  factors  may  affect  the  resulting  combination  and  the  total 
result  as  surely  as  the  slightest  change  in  any  ward  of  a  key  may 
affect  its  power  to  turn  the  lock.  Now  the  relative  influence  of  each 
one  of  the  factors  in  forming  the  sum  total  is  unknown  and  unknow- 
able, so  that  the  only  way  we  have  of  predetermining  the  character 
of  a  seedling  plant  is  through  the  securing  as  far  as  possible  of  exact 
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similarity  in  all  its  ancestors,  eliminating  from  the  parent  plant 
through  isolation  or  otherwise  of  every  tendency  which  differs  in 
the  slightest  degree  from  the  desired  type.  It  is  evident  that  in  order 
to  do  this  there  must  not  only  be  a  very  clear  conception  of  the  type 
wanted,  but  a  rigid  adherence  to  that  exact  type  in  selection  for  many 
generations.  In  plants  of  this  class  the  variety  consists  of  all  plants 
which  conform  to  certain  t]rpe. 

Instead  of  the  character  of  the  plant  being  determined  by  the 
variety  of  which  it  is  a  part,  as  in  plants  of  the  first  class,  the  variety 
to  which  the  plant  belongs  is  determined  by  the  character  of  the  in- 
dividual plant,  and  the  description  of  the  variety  is  an  exact  defini- 
tion of  just  what  a  plant  must  be  to  belong  to  that  variety.    Such  a 
description  is  a   statement  of  a  conception  which  may  vary   with 
different  people  or  be  radically  changed  from  time  to  time  rather 
than  of  a  statement  of  the  qualities  of  an  existing  thing.    The  exact 
shape  and  color  of  the  Baldwin  apple,  how  it  differs  from  the  Red 
Canada  is  a  question  of  fact,  but  the  exact  shape  and  color  of  a 
Crosby  Egyptian  beet  how  this  sort  differs  from  the  Early  Blood 
Turnip  is  a  question  of  opinion.    The  existence  of  varieties  in  the 
case  of  plants  propagated  by  seed  depends  upon  the  conception  by 
some  one  of  a  certain  desirable  type  and  the  defining  what  that  type 
shall  be.    The  conception  may  or  may  not  have  been  suggested  by 
some  especially  fine  plant,  the  definition  of  what  the  type  shall  be  may 
be  a  mere  description  of  that  plant,  but  the  variety  consists  of  plants 
like  the  desirable  one  rather  than  of  parts  of  the  plant  itself  as  is  the 
case  of  plants  propagated  by  division  and  the  success  of  the  seed  grow- 
er at  least  as  far  as  quality  of  product  is  concerned,  depends  upon  the 
clearness  of  his  conception  of  the  exact  character  of  some  real  ideal 
plant  and  rigid  adherence  to  that  type  in  his  selection  year  by  year.    It 
may  be  argued  that  a  formulated  and  written  description  is  unneces- 
sary because  the  grower  can  carry  in  his  mind  his  conception  of  what 
the  sort  should  be,  but  there  would  be  little  probability  of  close  agree- 
ment in  the  conceptions  of  different  growers,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
men  are  quite  incapable  of  carrying  an  exact  mental  impression  of 
form  and  color  for  many  months  to  say  nothing  of  years. 

These  are  the  facts:  What  are  the  conditions?  There  are  in  the 
United  States  a  score  or  more  of  growers  of  Early  Minnesota  Sweet 
Com  Seed,  but  I  doubt  if  any  one  of  them  has  even  put  on  paper  or 
has  in  his  possession  a  complete  and  full  description  of  the  exact  type 
of  plant  he  would  select  for  Minnesota  Corn,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  we 
were  to  ask  each  one  of  them  for  a  written  statement  of  just  what  an 
ideal  plant  of  the  variety  should  be  as  to  height,  time  of  ripening, 
character  of  leaf,  of  tassel,  silk,  husk,  ear,  grain,their  statements  would 
differ  in  many  particulars,  and  in  many  cases  such  statements  made 
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now,  would  be  quite  different  from  similar  ones  made  by  the  same 
man  five  years  ago.  You  may  say  that  the  differences  would  be  in 
regard  to  tmimportant  qualities,  but  since  the  slightest  change  in  type 
in  any  one  ancestor  changes  the  combination  of  tendencies  and  in  just 
so  far  lessens  one's  ability  to  predetermine  the  characters  of  the  plant 
the  seed  would  produce,  there  can  be  no  unimportant  qualities.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  chief  object  in  seed  breeding  is  uniform- 
ity of  product,  rather  than  simply  superiority.  The  wise  seed  breeder 
aims  to  develop  varieties  suited  to  different  conditions  and  require- 
ments, rather  than  of  a  single  superlative  one,  that  mythical  best  sort 
which  the  novice  is  ever  asking  for,  and  varieties  are  best  suited  to 
different  conditions  only  as  they  have  definite  and  distinct  qualities. 
I  recently  asked  the  introducer  of  a  certain  variety  of  sweet  corn  for 
typical  ears  of  the  sort,  and  received  two  which  differed  more  in  ap- 
pearance than  do  those  of  many  sorts  which  are  universally  regarded 
as  distinct,  but  I  was  assured  that  they  were  both  very  early  and  of 
excellent  quality,  that  the  differences  noticed  were  unimportant.  It  is 
possible  they  might  be,  but  there  is  always  a  co-relation  in  qualities — 
and  a  difference  in  qualities  that  can  be  seen  is  a  certain  indication  of 
differences  in  possibly  more  important  ones  that  can  not  be  detected 
by  the  eye.  So  much  for  the  importance  of  clear  descriptions  to  the 
seed  growers.  Uniformity  and  definitness  are  scarcely  less  important 
to  the  seed  dealer.  No  matter  how  wisely  and  earnestly  a  man  may 
strive  to  grow  his  own  seeds  from  his  own  selected  stocks  occasional 
failures  are  inevitable,  and  the  dealer  must  secure  seed  grown  by 
others,  and  it  is  evident  that  in  just  so  far  as  there  is  diversity  in  the 
ideal  of  the  variety,  in  just  so  far  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  exact 
type  wanted  increased,  but  neither  to  the  seed  grower  nor  the  seed 
dealer  are  full  and  complete  descriptions  so  important  as  they  are  to 
the  seed  planter.  The  wise  selection  of  the  sort  best  suited  to  his  par- 
ticular needs  is  a  most  important  factor  of  success.  Experience, 
though  perhaps  the  best  possible  guide,  is  a  costly  one,  and  the  planter 
must  in  practice  depend  upon  published  descriptions  of  the  various 
sorts  for  information  not  only  as  to  their  appearance,  but  as  to  their 
adaptation  for  his  particular  conditions  and  requirements.  The  use 
of  the  best  sort  in  existence  for  the  gardener  who  grows  for  his  own 
home  consumption  may  result  in  failure  and  loss  if  planted  by  the 
man  who  grows  for  shipment  to  distant  market. 

A  sort  which  will  do  the  best  of  any  when  planted  on  a  warm 
sandy  soil  may  give  the  poorest  return  when  planted  on  a  cold  clay. 
Are  there  published  descriptions  of  most  garden  varieties  from  which 
one  may  learn  of  their  qualities  and  be  guided  to  a  wise  selection  of 
the  sort  best  suited  for  his  needs?  Seedmen  distribute  their  catalogues 
by  the  million,  but  is  there  one  from  which  a  prospective  planter  can 
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learn  of  the  stringiness  of  the  pods  of  Davis  Wax  Bean  or  of  the  large 
proportion  of  imperfect  pods  in  the  product  of  the  Yosemite  Wax. 
I  think  not,  per  contra,  there  are  catalogues  the  study  of  which  would 
make  one  think  that  the  pod  of  the  Davis  Wax  was  of  the  best  quality 
and  equal  in  this  respect  to  that  of  the  Yosemite,  and  that  the  Yosem- 
ite would  give  a  larger  yield  of  marketable  pods  than  the  Davis 
Wax,  and  because  of  its  exceptional  vigor  and  productiveness  was  well 
adapted  to  a  poor  soil. 

This  is  a  typical  rather  than  an  exceptional  case — Most  catalogue 
descriptions  are  made  up  of  mere  glittering  generalities,  and  rarely 
give  much  actual  information  about  the  sort — ^particularly  as  to  its 
defects,  an  evidence  of  this  is  the  fact  that  every  catalogue  lists  a  good 
many  sorts  under  one  name  which  are  listed  under  a  different  name  in 
others,  and  yet  from  the  descriptions  given  one  would  hardly  suspect 
that  they  were  different  names  of  the  same  sort — ^and  certainly  could 
not  be  sure  of  it. 

It  may  be  argued  that  catalogues  are  published  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  seeds,  rather  than  for  the  information  of  the  public,  but  would 
not  the  total  sales  be  increased  if  planters  were  generally  more  suc- 
cessful, and  is  not  a  wise  selection  of  varieties  essential  to  success. 

It  seems  to  me  that  while  accurate  descriptions  of  varieties  are 
much  more  important  in  seeds  than  in  fruits,  the  fruit  growers  are 
far  in  advance  of  the  seedmen  in  this  matter,  and  that  it  is  much  easier 
for  a  man  to  obtain  accurate  and  reliable  information  as  to  the  variety 
of  fruit  best  suited  to  his  needs,  than  it  is  for  him  to  ascertain  the 
variety  of  vegetables  which  will  do  best  with  him,  and  that  the  great 
horticultural  need  of  the  day  is  more  full  and  accurate  descriptions  of 
garden  vegetables. 

The  seed  grower  needs  them  that  he  may  know  more  exactly  just 
what  is  wanted  and  not  use  12  and  14  rowed  ears  of  Minnesota  Corn 
for  stock,  because  the  grain  is  sweet  or  the  ear  large. 

The  seed  dealer  needs  them  that  he  may  drop  3  or  4  of  the  half 
dozen  so  called  varieties  of  extra  early  smooth  white  peas  from  his 
list  and  g^ive  more  space  in  his  catalogue  and  more  care  to  securing 
the  best  stock  of  his  especial  strain  of  this  type. 

The  seed  planter  needs  them  that  he  may  when  planting  for  mar- 
ket use  a  pea  whose  crop  can  be  gathered  in  one  or  two  pickings — and 
when  planting  for  home  use  one  that  will  furnish  his  table  for  more 
than  three  or  four  days. 

WILL  W.  TRACY,  SR. 


(The  paper  was  received  with  applause.) 
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Mr.  Burpee — Before  proceeding  with  the  order  of  business 
I  move  that  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  Prof. 
Tracy  for  his  most  interesting  and  instructive  paper. 

Which,  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to. 

President  Stokes — I  think  we  all  recognize,  no  one  more 
fully  than  myself,  the  need  we  all  have  to  take  this  paper  di- 
rectly home.  A  great  many  of  the  descriptions  put  in  the 
catalogues  are  made  to  sell  seeds  and  are  simply  wind — don't 
tell  a  thing.     (Laughter.) 

We  will  now  have  a  paper  from  Mr.  George  B.  McVay,  on 
"Southern  Forage  Plants." 

Mr.  George  B.  McVay,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  here  read  a 
paper  on 

"SOUTHERN  FORAGE  PLANTS." 

In  preparing  this  article  the  writer  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  con- 
fine his  remarks  solely  to  the  more  important  forage  plants  of  the 
south. 

It  is  made  necessary  to  even  omit  a  number  of  valuable  forage 
plants  of  great  value  to  the  Southern  farmer,  but  the  short  space  al- 
loted  to  the  subject  renders  it  imperative. 

Leguminous  forage  plants  are  the  most  important  forage  plants 
to  the  Southern  States,  and  only  these  will  be  discussed  in  this  paper. 
Any  one  familar  with  Southern  agricultural  conditions  must  know 
that  the  great  problem  with  a  majority  of  our  farmers  is  a  rational 
and  economical  system  of  fertilizing.  Leguminous  plants  are  doing 
more  than  any  other  agent  or  agencies  combined  to  bring  about  this 
condition.  The  fertilizer  bill  is  the  nightmare  of  Southern  agricul- 
ture. In  Alabama  no  less  than  five  millions  of  dollars  are  paid  out 
annually  for  commercial  fertilizers.  This  is  a  most  conservative  esti- 
mate, and  is  probably  much  below  the  actual  cash  outlay  each  season. 
This  is  a  tax  of  five  dollars  per  bale  or  one  cent  per  pound  on  every 
pound  of  cotton  produced  in  the  State.  How  to  reduce  this  fertilizer 
bill  is  a  live  subject  with  the  Southern  Farmer.  It  is  known  that  com- 
mercial plant  foods  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  fertilizer  trust, 
which  has  the  Southern  farmer  altogether  at  its  mercy.  The  only 
relief  in  sight,  and  the  only  road  to  independence,  in  my  judgment, 
lies  in  a  larger  use  and  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  great  fer- 
tilizing value  of  leguminous  plants. 
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Nitrogen  is  the  most  difficult  to  obtain  and  the  most  expensive 
element  of  plant  food;  but  we  all  know  that  it  exists  in  unlimited 
quantities  in  the  air  we  breathe.  So  when  it  is  known  that  leguminous 
plants  have  the  properties  of  assimilating  the  free  nitrogen  gas  of 
the  air  through  the  work  of  bacteria  on  their  roots,  the  importance 
of  such  plants  is  more  easily  understood. 
\  The  most  important  leguminous  plants  in  the  South  are  Cow 

Peas,  Vetches,  Crimson  Clover,  Soy  Beans,  Beggar  Weed.  Velvet 
Beans,  Bur  Clover  and  Alfalfa.  Only  these  will  be  included  in  this 
discussion. 


HAIRY  VETCHES  (VICIA  VILLOSA). 

There  are  a  great  many  species  of  Vetches,  and  as  they  vary  very 
widely  in  their  habits  it  would  be  impossible  here  to  discuss  each  tribe. 
There  is  only  one  type  of  Vetch,  however,  that  is  of  any  great  im- 
portance in  the  South.  This  is  the  Sand  or  Hairy  Vetch,  known 
botanically  as  Vicia  Villosa.  The  writer's  remarks  here  are  directed 
to  this  type  of  Vetch  only. 

Hairy  Vetch  is  rapidly  coming  into  general  use  throughout  the 
South.  The  drawbacks  thus  far  have  been,  the  high  price  of  the  seed. 
In  some  sections  ihey  occupy  the  place  in  Winter  and  early  Spring 
that  Cow  Peas  do  in  summer  and  early  Fall.  On  account  of  the 
ability  of  Vetch  to  stand  our  winters,  permanently  fixes  a  place  for  it 
in  Southern  agriculture;  consequently  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  in  the 
near  future  Vetches  will  be  almost  as  universally  grown  as  Cow  Peas. 

Vetch  is  rarely  grown  in  the  South  by  itself,  but  more  commonly 
with  grasses  and  winter  grain,  but  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  it 
can  be  grown  alone  with  great  profit,  either  as  a  crop  upon  which  to 
graze  live  stock  or  for  the  production  of  hay. 

The  question  of  suitable  soils  for  growing  Vetch  in  the  South  has 
been  shown  to  be  unimportant.  While  it  seems  to  make  better  growth 
in  sandy  loam  soils,  it  has  been  proven  that  it  succeeds  well  also  on 
red  lands  where  cotton,  corn,  and  small  grain  thrive,  and  on  various 
other  types  of  soil  entirely  unproductive  to  corn  and  cotton,  except 
through  the  use  of  considerable  fertilizers.  No  special  preparation  of 
the  land  seems  necessary  in  growing  Vetch.  The  same  preparation 
usually  made  for  small  grain  amply  sufHces. 

Vetches  are  sown  in  Alabama  from  August  to  November,  the 
time  depending  much  upon  the  season  and  condition  of  the  weather. 
Experience  has  proven  that  Vetch  does  better  sown  just  as  soon  as 
loiig  hot,  dry  weather  has  subsided.  This  period  in  Alabama  is  usual- 
ly about  September  or  October.  Spring  sowings  have  in  most  in- 
stances proved  unprofitable,  for  the  reason  that  Vetch  will  not  stand 
the  hot  weather  at  the  South,  which  sometimes  ensues  very  early, 
certainly  before  Vetch  would  come  to  maturity. 
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When  Vetch  is  sown  alone  for  hay,  no  less  than  fifty  to  seventy- 
five  pounds  should  be  broadcasted  to  the  acre.  The  best  method  is 
to  put  in  with  the  grain  drill,  although  it  may  be  sown  by  hand  on 
freshly  plowed  ground  and  harrowed  in.  When  sown  with  winter  rye 
or  winter  oats,  forty  to  fifty  pounds  of  Vetch  should  be  used  and  half 
a  bushel  of  grain,  to  the  acre. 

Ordinarily  no  cultivation  is  given  Vetch,  but  there  are  times  when 
it  would  seem  that  a  harrowing  is  indicated,  and  is  often  given  just 
after  the  plants  are  up,  with  great  benefit. 

The  chief  use  to  which  Vetch  is  employed  in  the  South  is  to  fur- 
nish grazing  through  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and  thus  reduce 
the  corn  ration  of  the  work  horse  and  the  feed  bill  of  live  stock 
owners. 

Vetch  hay  contains  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  water,  five  to  six 
per  cent,  of  ash,  seventeen  per  cent,  of  protein,  thirty-two  per  cenL 
of  starch  and  sugar,  two  to  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  fat,  and  twenty- 
two  per  cent,  of  fibre.  This  content  of  course  will  vary  some;  but  it 
shows  almost  a  parallel  analysis  with  wheat  bran;  so  its  feed  value  is 
easily  understood.  When  this  becomes  generally  known  by  our 
Southern  farmers,  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  production  of 
hay. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER  (TRIFOLIUM  INCARNATUM). 

Crimson  Clover  is  making  some  headway  in  the  South,  but  it  can- 
not be  said  to  be  out  of  the  experimental  stage  yet.  The  apathy  of 
the  Southern  farmer  in  some  sections  of  the  South  is  due  to  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  Clover  is  a  failure.  It  is  the  writer's  opinion 
that  if  Crimson  Clover  had  been  introduced  into  the  South  under 
another  name,  much  more  interest  would  have  been  aroused.  The 
agricultural  press,  as  well  as  the  industrious  seedsman,  have  done 
much  to  interest  our  farmers  in  Crimson  Clover. 

Crimson  Clover  is  planted  in  the  South  from  August  to  Novem- 
ber. Early  plantings  are  to  be  encouraged,  because  it  is  generally 
not  profitable  planted  as  late  as  November.  Spring  plantings  have 
invariably  proven  unprofitable. 

The  principal  use  to  which  Crimson  Clover  has  been  put  thus  far 
in  Alabama  is  that  of  a  soil  enricher,  and  to  provide  winter  pasture 
for  live  stock  in  connection  with  winter  grain.  The  results  in  pro- 
ducing hay  have  not  been  altogether  satisfactory.  Stock  does  not 
seem  to  readily  take  hold  of  the  hay,  but  requires  some  time  to  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  it.  There  is  need  in  the  South  of  a  suitable  grass 
to  grow  in  connection  with  Crimson  Clover  where  hay  is  the  object 
sought  in  growing.  Winter  grains  are  employed  almost  altogether  in 
Alabama  for  sowing  with  Crimson  Clover.     Oats  have  proven  more 
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satisfactory  than  any  other  grain,  especially  the  Winter  Turf  or  Graz- 
ing Oat.  This  type  of  oat  may  be  sown  at  the  same  time  as  Crimson 
Clover;  it  is  of  great  value  itself  as  a  grazing  crop,  and  since  it 
matures  early  in  the  spring,  renders  it  most  suitable  for  planting 
with  Crimson  Clover,  especially  if  a  hay  crop  is  wanted.  Other  types 
of  oats  may  be  used;  but  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  very  early,  be- 
cause Crimson  Clover  comes  to  maturity  very  soon  in  the  spring. 

BUR  CLOVER. 

Medicago.  (Arabics  &  Medicago  Maculata.) 
There  are  two  types  of  Bur  Clover  grown  to  extent  in  the  South; 
but  so  little  differences  exist  that  no  distinction  will  be  made  between 
the  two  in  this  discussion.  It  is  probably  not  out  of  place,  though,  to 
note  the  main  difference.  The  only  type  of  Bur  Clover  that  has  ever 
received  any  notice  at  the  hands  of  our  Agricultural  Department  is 
that  type  know^n  as  Medicago  Maculata.  This  type  is  best  known  in 
Georgia  and  Mississippi,  where  it  is  coming  into  general  use  as  a 
winter  forage  plant,  and  is  the  source  from  which  most  of  the  com- 
mercial seed  are  obtained.  Another  type  is  Medicago  Arabica,  which 
is  found  growing  promiscuously  over  a  great  section  of  California  ;con- 
sequently  a  greater  portion  of  the  seed  of  this  species  comes  from  that 
locality.  The  most  notable  difference  in  these  two  species  of  Bur 
Clover  is  in  the  formation  of  the  seed  pod.  The  seed  of  Medicago 
Maculata  are  borne  in  almost  round,  very  tough,  prickly  burs;  while 
that  of  Medicago  Arabica  are  borne  in  small  burs,  mostly  smooth  and 
coiled  up  like  a  snail;  hence  the  common  name  "Snail  Clover."  Bur 
Clover  is  an  annual  winter  growing  legume,  belongs  to  the  Alfalfa 
family,  and  the  bare  seed  are  almost  identical,  being  kidney  shaped 
and  of  a  light  egg  yellow  color.  The  seed  are  difficult  to  remove  from 
the  bur,  so  most  of  the  >eed  obtainable  are  encased  in  this  bur.  These 
burs  contain  from  four  to  six  seed  where  ripened  under  favorable  con- 
ditions. Bur  Clover,  after  making  its  appearance  above  the  ground, 
is  of  rich  dark  green  color;  the  leaves  are  longer  than  red  clover,  al- 
ways toothed  above,  and  usually  have  a  dark  spot  near  the  centre.  The 
plant  produces  small  yellow  flowers,  during  April,  after  which  the 
plants  make  seed  and  die  out.  The  plants  reseed  themselves,  but  no 
growth  will  ever  be  made  from  the  old  roots. 

Bur  Clover  is  planted  in  Alabama  from  August  to  November, 
rarely  by  itself,  but  more  commonly  with  vetches  or  on  meadows  for 
the  purpose  of  prolonging  the  green  period  throughout  the  winter. 
The  quantity  of  seed  usually  employed  in  seeding  an  acre  when  sown 
alone,  is  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds:  but  if  sown  with  vetch,  one- 
half  this  amount  would  suffice.  No  soil  preparation  is  made,  excepf 
where  sown  with  vetches  or  winter  grain.     When  sown  on  meadows 
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the  seed  are  simply  broadcasted  and  allowed  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves; and  while  results  are  satisfactory  with  this  method  of  planting, 
much  better  results  would  be  effected  where  practical  to  make  suit- 
able preparations. 

Bur  Clover  has  never  been  grown  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
South,  for  the  production  of  hay,  but  experiments  have  proven  that 
it  is  profitable  to  sow  with  vetches  where  hay  making  is  desired. 

The  chief  mission  of  Bur  Clover  in  the  South  has  been,  thus  far, 
to  prolong  the  green  period  of  Bermuda  Grass,  thus  rendering  the 
South's  most  valuable  grass  available  for  pasture  the  entire  year. 
Southern  farmers  have  been  quick  to  observe  this,  and  it  is  now  a 
general  practice  to  sow  all  Bermuda  pastures  in  Bur  Clover  during 
early  fall.  By  the  time  cold  weather  ensues  the  Bur  Clover  will  have 
made  sufficient  growth  to  protect  the  Bermuda  from  frost.  The  con- 
sequence is,  a  beautiful  green  meadow  thraughout  the  winter. 

I  have  recently  been  informed  by  the  divison  of  agrostology  of  the 
bureau  of  plant  industry,  that  it  is  their  purpose  at  no  late  date  to 
exploit  the  usefulness  of  Bur  Clover.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be 
carried  out,  and  that  the  American  seedsmen  wilL  give  it  more  promi- 
nence in  their  seed  catalogues.  • 

ALFALFA  (MEDICAGO  SATIVA). 

It  is  presumed  that  everyone  present  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
Alfalfa,  and  since  it  is  not  essentially  a  Southern  forage  plant,  really 
has  no  place  in  this  paper.  But  I  must  be  pardoned  for  bringing  to 
your  attention  the  extent  to  which  Altalfa  is  now  being  grown  in 
Alabama. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  less  than  five  years  ago,  not  over  fifty  acres 
were  planted  to  Alfalfa  in  the  entire  State.  It  is  probably  not  over- 
estimating to  assert  that  today  fifty  thousand  acres  are  planted  to 
Alfalfa  in  Alabama.  The  increase  has  been  truly  remarkable,  and  the 
end  is  far  from  sight.  I  received  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  from  a  promi- 
nent cotton  planter  who  already  has  a  hundred  acres  of  Alfalfa  under 
cultivation  and  is  now  planning  to  increase  his  acreage  ten  times. 
He  has  given  up  cotton,  and  is  turning  his  attention  entirely  to  cattle 
raising.  This  same  party  made  his  second  cutting  of  Alfalfa  this  sea- 
son, the  second  day  of  June. 

It  has  been  shown  in  Alabama  that  a  yield  of  only  one  ton  of 
Alfalfa  hay  to  the  acre  is  more  profitable  than  cotton,  although  this  is 
much  below  the  average  yield.  Only  certain  sections  of  the  State  seem 
to  be  adapted  to  Alfalfa.  This  section  is  known  as  the  Black  Belt, 
where  the  largest  part  of  the  State's  cotton  crop  comes  from.  The 
character  of  the  soil  in  this  section  is  a  rich  deep  loam,  containing  a 
considerable  amount  of  water  soluble  lime. 
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So  far  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  graze  Alfalfa  in  Alabama, 
farmers  preferring  to  make  it  into  hay. 

BEGGAR   WEED   (DESMODIUM  TORTUOSUM). 

Beggar  Weed  is  another  valuable  leguminous  forage  plant,  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  Southern  country.  It  is  known  throughout  the 
South  almost  exclusively*  as  Giant  Beggar  Weed,  the  Florida  Beggar 
Weed,  or  the  Florida  Sweet  Clover.  It  is  not  grown  to  any  very  large 
extent,  except  in  Florida,  although  in  the  past  few  years  since  its  im- 
portance is  becoming  to  be  realized  by  the  Southern  farmer  it  has 
pushed  its  way  gradually  North,  until  now  it  is  used  more  or  less 
throughout  all  the  Southern  States  with  much  satisfaction.  A  de- 
scription of  the  plant  is  almost  identical  with  the  well  known  beggar 
lice,  or  beggars'  ticks,  known  so  well  by  every  Southern  farmer.  The 
plant  belongs  to  the  same  family,  and  bears  no  little  resemblance,  but 
the  type  that  has  been  developed  grows  much  larger  than  the  ordinary 
beggar  lice  and  possesses  a  great  deal  more  value  as  a  forage  and  hay 
plant.  It  belongs  to  the  legume  family  also,  and  thus  has  the  proper- 
ties of  enriching  all  soil  on  which  it  may  be  planted.  The  plant  will 
grow  usually  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet  on  fairly  good  soil, 
but  where  the  soil  is  very  strong  it  will  grow  very  much  higher.  The 
proper  time  to  plant  Beggar  Weed  in  the  South  is  very  early  in  the 
spring.  It  is  not  infrequently  planted,  however,  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
with  rye  or  winter  oats.  Such  planting,  however,  does  not  germinate 
in  the  fall,  and  will  not  make  any  appearance  before  the  following 
spring  when  the  weather  gets  warm.  The  seed  are  usually  planted  in 
the  early  spring,  either  by  themselves  or  in  combinations  with  other 
grasses.  W^hen  sown  alone  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  is  used  in  seeding  an 
acre.  This  is  where  it  is  sown  broadcast,  but  if  it  be  mixed  with  other 
seed  probably  one-half  this  quantity  would  suffice.  If  sown  in  drill, 
much  less  quantity  would  answer  the  purpose.  The  preparation  neces- 
sary to  plant  Beggar  Weed  need  not  differ  from  preparation  required 
for  sowing  other  grass  seed,  millet,  etc. 

The  covering  necessary  for  Giant  Beggar  Weed  will  depend  on 
whether  the  seed  be  sown  m  the  fall  or  early  spring,  because  if  sown 
in  the  fall  it  will  be  found  desirable  to  cover  somewhat  deeper  than 
when  sown  in  the  spring. 

The  proper  time  to  cut  Beggar  Weed  for  hay  is  when  the  plants 
are  in  bloom  or  when  seed  begins  to  form,  but  the  cutting  should  not 
be  delayed  too  long  because  the  plant  in  its  process  of  making  seed 
seems  to  become  tough  and  woody,  and  the  quality  of  the  hay  will,  of 
course,  be  much  impaired.  The  hay  is  very  easily  cured,  only  one  or 
two  days  of  hot  sun  putting  it  in  fit  condition  to  be  stored.      Beggar 
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Weed,  while  largely  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  hay,  is  also  valu- 
able for  furnishing  pasture  for  stock  in  early  summer.  No  small 
quantity  of  it  is  used  also  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  green  and  fed 
to  stock  for  soiling  food.  The  plants  seem  to  be  very  digestible,  and 
do  not  seem  to  be  inclined  to  produce  bloat  in  cattle.  Stock  fatten 
on  it  very  rapidly,  fed  to  them  either  green  or  pastured  or  used  in 
the  dry  state.  Some  experiments  are  being  conducted  throughout 
the  South  by  dairymen  which  will  doubtless  establish  beggar  Weed 
as  a  valuable  plant  for  the  silo.  The  writer  does  not  have  any  definite 
information  of  the  success  of  such  experiments;  consequently  is  not  in 
position  to  say  at  the  present  writing  whether  the  plant  will  come  into 
general  use  for  this  purpose  or  not;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  every  one 
who  has  closely  observed  this  plant  that  its  usefulness  is  not  fully 
known  as  yet,  and  that  within  the  next  few  years  its  use  will  become 
universal  throughout  the  entire  South  alter  its  merits  are  thoroughly 
known.  The  chief  mission  of  fieggar  Weed  in  the  South  is  to  enrich 
very  poor,  worn  out  and  unproductive  soils.  For  this  purpose  it 
possesses  some  advantages  not  present  with  any  other  leguminous 
plants. 


SOY  BEANS  (GLYCINE  HISPIDA). 

The  Soy  Bean  is  another  valuable  leguminous  forage  plant  grown 
with  great  success  in  the  South.  The  place  in  the  rotation  accorded 
Soy  Beans,  method  of  handling,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put, 
may  be  said  to  be  the  same  as  cow  peas,  which  will  be  treated 
of  at  length  later  on  in  this  paper. 

It  is  probably  of  interest,  though,  to  note  here  the  main  differ- 
ences between  cow  peas  and  Soy  Beans. 

Soy  Bean  hay  possesses  slightly  more  feed  value  than  cow  peas, 
but  is  not  quite  so  digestible.  A  greater  per  cent,  is  rejected  in  feed- 
ing, consequently  the  net  results  are  about  equal. 

Soy  Beans  are  not  adapted  to  as  great  a  variety  of  soils  as  cow 
peas,  and  while  they  succeed  on  soil  unproductive  to  corn  and  cotton, 
they  do  not  equal  cow  peas  when  grown  in  very  poor  situations. 

Like  cow  peas,  the  Soy  Bean  is  a  great  subsoiler;  moreover  is  a 
legume,  and  has  the  properties  of  enriching  soil  where  grown.  But  it 
has  been  proven  that  it  does  not  enrich  soil  in  the  same  proportion  as 
cow  peas. 

The  main  advantage  in  favor  of  Soy  Beans  is  their  ability  to  stand 
longer  periods  of  drought.  Also  their  erect  habits  of  growth,  render- 
ing them  more  easily  harvested  and  less  expensive  in  handling. 
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VELVET  BEAN  (DOLICHOS  MULTIFLORUS). 

Velvet  Beans  are  no  doubt  the  most  remarkable  forage  plant  that 
has  come  into  ase  throughout  the  extreme  South. 

For  the  want  of  space  it  will  be  impossible  here  to  go  into  a  de- 
tailed description  of  this  wonderful  forage  plant.  Therefore  only  a 
few  of  its  merits  will  be  commented  on. 

The  Velvet  Bean  is  the  greatest  nitrogen  gatherer  of  all  the 
leguminous  plants,  and  tor  the  purpose  only  of  fertilizing  far  exceeds 
any  other  plant  under  cultivation. 

They  also  produce  a  good  quality  of  hay,  but  on  account  of  their 
remarkable  rank  growth,  no  method  has  yet  been  discovered  to  har- 
vest and  cure  the  hay  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  distribution  of 
the  Velvet  Bean  is  confined  to  the  extreme  South,  and  it  would  not 
seem  that  it  could  be  put  to  any  use  outside  such  sections,  for  the 
reason  that  it  requires  an  unusually  long  season  for  maturity. 

The  chief  mission  of  the  Velvet  Bean  in  the  South  is,  to  fertilize 
and  reclaim  much  barren  land.  For  this  purpose  nothing  would  seem 
to  be  so  well  adapted. 

Enough  experiments  have  been  concluded  in  certain  sections  of 
the  South  to  justify  the  assertion  that  a  crop  of  Velvet  Beans  grown 
on  land  and  the  entire  crop  allowed  to  decay,  is  equal  in  fertilizer  value 
to  an  application  of  ten  dollars'  worth  of  complete  commercial  fer- 
tilizer. 


COW  PEAS. 

The  w^riter  considers  it  impracticable,  especially  in  this  short 
paper,  to  undertake  a  description  of  Cow  Peas,  for  the  reason  that 
there  are  considerably  over  one  hundred  varieties;  hence,  even  a  brief 
description,  while  probably  interesting,  would  consume  entirely  too 
much  of  your  valuable  time. 

Cow  Peas,  however,  are  the  most  important  of  all  our  Southern 
forage  plants,  and  I  must  be  pardoned  for  dwelling  at  length  on  their 
economical  importance. 

TIME  FOR  PLANTING  COW  PEAS. 

The  Cow  Pea  is  extremely  sensitive  to  cold  weather,  except  in  the 
latter  stage  of  its  growth  or  at  the  period  of  maturity,  and  may  be 
correctly  termed  a  hot  weather  plant.  When  this  is  known  it  is  easy 
to  conclude  that  they  should  not  be  planted  until  the  soil  is  warm. 
The  proper  time  to  plant  will  vary  in  a  great  measure  on  what  is  de- 
sired in  the  resulting  crop.  If  intended  solely  for  the  production  of 
hay,  early  plantings  are  most  desirable,  because  it  has  been  proved  by 
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repeated  experiments  that  early  planting  tends  to  a  greater  production 
of  foliage,  and  it  would  seem  at  the  expense  of  a  crop  of  seed.  While 
this  is  undoubtedly  true  of  earl}'  plantings,  it  is  no  less  a  fact  that  later 
planting  tends  to  the  production  of  a  greater  amount  of  grain.  My 
observations  in  Alabama  have  forced  the  conclusion  that  May  plant- 
ings produce  the  most  vine,  while  the  latter  part  of  June  and  July 
plantings  have  invariably  produced  a  greater  yield  of  grain.  Weather 
conditions  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  deciding  the  time  to  plant,  be- 
cause it  is  of  course  necessary  that  enough  moisture  be  present  in  the 
soil  for  a  successful  germination  of  the  seed.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
a  fact  that  Cow  Peas  will  germinate  and  grow  under  conditions  so  dry 
that  other  grain  would  make  no  showing  whatever.  Cow  Peas  may  be 
planted  in  Alabama  as  late  as  August  with  a  reasonable  assurance  of 
success,  provided  early  sorts  are  used  in  such  plantings.  The  earliest 
date  at  which  Cow  Peas  can  be  planted  in  Alabama  will  depend  large- 
ly upon  the  season;  but  it  can  be  safely  said  that  earlier  plantings 
than  May  will  in  most  instances  prove  unwise. 

SOILS. 

The  soil  is  a  less  important  consideration  in  growing  Cow  Peas 
than  is  so  with  any  other  important  crop.  It  must  not  be  understood 
from  this  that  they  will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  on  all  class 
of  soil,  but  that  they  are  adapted  to  a  greater  variety  of  soils  than 
most  crops.  The  largest  yields  are  produced  in  Alabama  on  red  lands, 
and  on  loamy  lands  having  a  good  red  clay  subsoil  near  the  surface. 
Very  poor,  deep  sandy  lands  do  not  make  a  productive  growth,  except 
through  the  aid  of  fertilizers.  Very  rich  soil  produces  a  rank  growth 
in  Cow  Peas,  but  always  at  the  expense  of  the  grain  crop.  Soils  con- 
taining a  considerable  quantity  of  soluble  lime  may  produce  a  rank 
growth,  but  little  grain.  A  farmer  can  easily  decide  from  these  obser- 
vations that  it  is  vastly  more  profitable  to  plant  his  poor  land  to  Cow 
Peas  and  reserve  the  more  fertile  situations  to  other  necessary  crops. 

FERTILIZING. 

Generally  speaking.  Cow  Peas  do  not  require  fertilizing,  being 
leguminous  plants,  are  able,  through  the  work  of  bacteria  on  their 
roots,  to  fertilize  themselves.  It  is  generally  believed  that  Cow  Peas 
in  their  early  stage  of  growth  can  utilize  nitrogenous  fertilizers  ad- 
vantageously until  their  roots  become  infested  with  bacteria,  and  while 
it  is  no  doubt  a  fact  that  an  application  of  nitrogen  hastens  growth, 
it  has  never  been  proven  conclusively  that  it  manifests  any  great  in- 
fluence on  the  resulting  crop.  Most  soils,  especially  those  containing 
considerable  clay  or  having  a  good  clay  subsoil,  contain  enough  potash 
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to  perfect  the  Cow  Peas,  and  as  it  has  the  ability  to  appropriate  its 
supply  oi  nitrogen  from  the  air,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  only  element 
of  plant  food  lacking  wofeld  be  phosphoric  acid.  It  has  been  proven 
that  an  application  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid, 
which  would  be  represented  in  a  200-pound  bag  of  commercial  acid 
phosphate,  does  on  most  soils  materially  increase  the  yield  in  grain. 
It  would  thus  seem  that  phosphoric  acid  when  applied  in  the  proper 
amount,  is  a  complete  ration  for  the  Cow  Pea.  It  has  never  been 
shown  that  potash  could  be  economically  used  in  the  production  of 
Cow  Peas,  except  on  very  poor  sandy  land,  where  the  potash  content, 
through  leaching,  had  practically  disappeared  from  near  the  surface. 
On  such  soils  an  application  of  twenty-five  pounds  of  actual  potash  to 
the  acre,  in  connection  with  phosphoric  acid,  has  proven  of  great 
benefit. 


PREPARING  THE  SOIL. 

No  great  amount  of  preparation  is  necessary  in  planting  Cow 
Peas,  whether  a  grain  crop  is  desired  or  where  the  object  be  to  pro- 
duce hay  It  is  of  course  advantageous  to  have  the  land  well  broken, 
in  order  to  conserve  a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture  for  the  produc- 
tion of  a  crop.  It  may  be  noted  here,  however,  that  cow  peas  will 
give  a  good  account  of  themselves  even  where  very  meager  prepara- 
tion is  effected. 


PLANTING— CULTIVATING. 

Cow  Peas  are  planted  both  by  sowing  broadcast  and  by  drilling  in 
rows.  The  method  most  in  practice  is  sowing  broadcast.  Both 
methods  have  their  advantages,  and  is  usually  determined  with  the 
farmer  by  what  is  desired  in  the  resulting  crop.  The  rotation  assigned 
to  Cow  Peas  in  the  South  is  that  of  a  partial  crop  planted  between 
corn  rows,  either  at  the  last  or  the  next  to  the  last  plowing,  or  on 
stubble  land  where  a  crop  of  small  grain  has  been  harvested.  If 
drilled  between  the  corn  rows  at  a  period  next  to  the  last  plowing, 
the  last  plowing  of  the  corn  will  serve  as  a  working  for  the  pea,  which 
is  of  no  little  benefit.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  harvest  peas  as  a  hay 
crop  where  planted  in  corn;  but  they  will  afford  a  good  pasture  after 
the  corn  is  matured,  or  if  allowed  will  produce  a  crop  of  grain.  Cow 
Peas  intended  for  hay  are  usually  sown  on  level  land,  where  a  crop  of 
wheat  or  oats  has  been  harvested.  The  stubble  is  turned  under,  and 
the  peas  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in.  No  cultivation  is  given, 
but  there  are  times  just  after  the  peas  are  up  when  a  harrowing  can 
be  beneficially  given. 
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While  the  foregoing  methods  are  mostly  in  use,  a  great  many 
farmers  plant  their  peas  in  rows  and  cultivate  the  same  as  cotton  and 
corn;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  increase  in  the  yield  justifies 
the  expense  attending.  The  quantity  of  seed  necessary  for  an  acre 
will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  method  in  planting,  and  also  more  or 
less  upon  the  variety  used.  The  number  of  seed  in  a  bushel  varies 
from  one  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  The  best  known  variety 
— Whippoorwill — usually  runs  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  the 
bushel.  It  is  safe  to  say,  though,  that  where  planted  in  drills  wide 
enough  to  admit  of  horse  cultivation,  that  one-half  bushel  will  be 
ample;  but  where  sown  broadcast  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  bushels 
should  be  employed. 

VARIETIES. 

It  is  impossible,  as  noted, before,  to  enter  into  a  description  of  any 
number  of  varieties;  but  for  the  purpose  of  discussion,  Cow  Peas  may 
be  divided  into  bunch  and  running  sorts.  It  must  be  understood, 
though,  that  all  Cow  Peas  run  more  or  less,  and  no  sorts  are  bunch 
or  dwarf  as  is  noted  in  beans.  Cow  Peas  making  the  most  runners 
are  generally  the  later  sorts,  and  are  the  most  popular  where  a  hay 
crop  is  desired,  and  are  probably  better  suited  to  plant  where  the  Cow 
Pea  is  to  be  the  sale  crop.  But  these  are  not  so  desirable  to  plant  in 
corn,  because  their  tieing  up  the  corn  sometimes  interferes  with  its 
growth,  and  renders  it  more  difficult  to  hart-vest  the  corn  crop. 

The  bunch  varieties  are  earlier  than  the  running  sorts,  may  be 
planted  later  in  the  season,  and  are  undoubtedly  better  suited  for 
planting  in  corn  or  in  connection  with  other  forage  plants.  The 
bunch  varieties  are  also  much  easier  harvested,  and  are  consequently 
largely  used  in  the  production  of  hay. 

HARVESTING,  YIELD  IN  PEAS,  ETC. 

The  universal  method  employed  for  harvesting  peas  in  the  South 
is  in  picking  by  hand.  No  machine  has  ever  been  introduced  that 
does  the  work  satisfactorily.  The  crop  of  grain  does  not  ripen  even- 
ly, and  where  harvesting  is  delayed  for  full  maturity,  the  crop  is  liable 
to  be  seriously  injured  by  rains.  When  the  peas  are  harvested  by 
hand  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  remove  the  peas  from  the  hull.  There  arc 
a  number  of  inexpensive  machines  that  do  the  work  rapidly.  These 
machines  are  coming  into  general  use,  although  up  to  the  present  time 
the  majority  of  the  crops  are  flailed  out  by  hand.  The  yield  of  an  acre 
of  peas  in  grain  varies  very  widely.  When  cultivated  in  drills,  yields 
of  twenty  and  thirty  bushels  are  very  often  reported.  An  average 
yield   where  cultivated   for   seed   may  be   safely   set  down   as  fifteen 
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bushels.    The  yield  from  broadcast  sowing  is  often  as  much  as  where 
drilled;  but  a  safer  average  would  be  ten  bushels. 

HARVESTING  AND  CURING  HAY. 

The  most  valuable  Cow  Pea  hay  is  harvested  at  that  period  when 
the  first  pods  begin  to  turn  brown.  Pea  vines  are  not  easily  cured, 
and  great  care  is  necessary  in  handling  the  crop  to  prevent  waste  of 
the  leaves,  which  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  plant.  Some  farm- 
ers cut  and  haul  directly  to  their  barns,  where  it  is  cured  in  the  shade, 
and  thus  avoid  any  loss  of  leaves.  This  method  cannot  always  be  fol- 
lowed, on  account  of  the  limited  accommodations  in  the  average  far- 
mer's barn.  The  method  most  in  use  is  to  cut  the  vines  and  allow  them 
to  be  exposed  in  wind  rows  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  pile 
into  cocks  and  allow  them  to  remain  until  dry  enough  to  store  in  the 
bam  without  danger  of  moulding.  In  threatening  weather  it  is  of 
course  necessary  that  caps  of  grass  or  canvas  be  placed  on  the  cocks, 
or  the  crop  removed  to  the  barn. 

THE  ECONOMICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF  COW  PEAS. 

The  economical  importance  of  Cow  Peas  to  the  South  could  be 
dwelt  on  at  great  length;  but  for  the  want  of  time  it  will  only  be 
possible  to  summarize  and  show  conclusions  that  have  been  reached 
through  careful  observations  and  experiments,  covering  a  period  of 
several  years. 

Cow  Pea  hay  contains  about  ten  per  cent,  of  water,  twelve  to 
thirteen  per  cent,  of  ash,  thirteen  to  fourteen  per  cent,  of  protein, 
thirty-four  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  starch,  four  per  cent,  of  fa,t  and 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  fibre.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  analysis  is  al- 
most identical  with  that  of  wheat  bran.  Consequently  it  follows  that  a 
ton  of  Cow  Pea  Hay  is  just  as  valuable  to  the  Southern  farmer  as  a 
ton  of  wheat  bran.  The  average  price  of  a  ton  of  wheat  bran  to  the 
Southern  farmer  is  no  less  than  twenty  dollars;  so  it  is  easy  to  figure 
the  profit  in  the  production  of  Cow  Pea  Hay. 

Caw  Peas  contain  more  than  seventeen  per  cent  of  protein:  con- 
sequently are  a  valuable  food  for  either  man  or  beast.  They  form  a 
large  part  of  the  ration  of  the  Southern  laborer. 

Cow  Peas  thrive  on  soils  entirely  unproductive  to  corn  and  cotton. 
Hence  the  Southern  farmer  is  able  to  utilize  all  of  his  land  in  profit- 
able crops. 

Cow  Peas  are  practically  exempt  from  disease  and  insects,  are 
great  drought  resisters,  and  consequently  complete  failures  are  not 
to  be  contended  with. 
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They  have  the  properties  of  enriching  the  soil  through  their  ability 
to  assimilate  and  store  up  the  free  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere;  con- 
sequently a  judicious  use  of  them  will  greatly  diminish  the  fertilizer 
bill. 

Experience  has  proven  that  it  is  poor  economy  to  turn  Cow  Pea 
vines  under  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the  soil,  although  there  may 
be  times  when  such  a  procedure  may  be  justifiable.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  fertilizer  stored  up  by  Cow  Peas  is  contained  in  its 
roots,  and  that  the  weight  of  such  roots  is  almost  equal  to  the  growth 
above  ground. 

Furthermore,  the  principal  plant  food  stored  up  is  nitrogen,  which 
is  exceedingly  volatile  and  soluble,  and  any  disturbance  by  the  plow 
would  cause  serious  loss  of  plant  food  except  where  a  crop  is  to  follow 
immediately. 

The  roots  of  Cow  Peas  are  great  subsoilers,  and  through  their  use 
this  expensive  method  of  land  ctdture  can  be  largely  dispensed  with. 

An  average  yield  of  Cow  Pea  hay  is  one  ton  to  the  acre.  The 
cost  of  production  is  nominal.  The  fertilizer  value  to  land  repre- 
sented in  the  roots  of  Cow  Peas  exceeds  the  expense  in  growing  a 
crop  of  hay;  so  when  this  is  known  the  profits  with  this  particular 
crop  are  clearly  manifest.  G.  B.  McVAY. 

("The  paper  was  received  with  applause.) 

Mr.  McVay — It  is  the  duty  of  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association  to  make  an  eflfort  to  have  the  duty  on  vetches 
chani^ed.  as  I  understand  it  is  possible  of  accomplishment, 
because,  if  the  price  can  be  reduced  by  taking  off  this  duty, 
the  use  of  it  can  be  increased. 

President  Stokes — I  think  if  those  interested  in  the  push- 
ing of  '^beggar  weed"  would  appeal  to  Mr.  Burpee  and  Mr. 
Johnson  to  supply  them  with  some  more  salable  title,  it  prob- 
ably would  increase  their  sales.  I  don't  believe  it  will  ever 
be  largely  used  as  long  as  it  continues  to  have  that  title — 
**beggar  weed." 

Those  of  you  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  at  the 
commencement  and  heard  the  President's  address,  will  re- 
member that  the  slogan  of  the  convention  was  to  be  '*net 
profit."  To  that  end  a  careful  systematizing  of  our  business 
is  a  very  essential  feature.  We  have  with  us  today  two  gen- 
tlemen representing  different  firms,  who  have  made  this  their 
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life  study — ^to  devise  systems  which  will  greatly  lessen  labor, 
necessary  in  taking  care  of  our  accounts  and  of  our  lists.  We 
will  now  have  the  paper  of  Mr.  McKee. 

Mr.  H.  A.  McKee,  of  the  Library  Bureau,  Chicago,  here 
read  a  paper  on 

"THE  APPLICATION  OF  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS  TO 

THE  SEED  BUSINESS." 

In  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of  the  Application  of  Modern 
Systems  to  the  Seed  Business,  it  is  with  the  knowledge  that  probably 
all  the  gentlemen  present  are  familiar  with  the  methods  which  one 
may  say,  have  quite  recently  transformed  the  established  usages  of 
many  years.  And  that  in  the  offices  of  many  of  the  firms  here  rep- 
resented may  be  found  the  result  of  the  most  intelligent  application 
of  modern  systems  and  devices.  But  as  new  and  improved  varieties 
come  to  your  seed  catalogs  each  year,  so  improvements  and  changes  in 
office  economy  are  of  constant  occurrence.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact 
that  many  managers  while  constantly  on  the  alert  to  install  the  latest 
and  best  in  modern  machinery  for  economical  production,  overlook 
entirely  the  advantages  of  the  same  thing  in  the  office. 

Systems  are  as  much  a  matter  of  machines  as  of  theories;  of 
mechanics  as  of  methods.  Systems  make  machines  and  mechanical 
devices  for  their  execution,  a  necessity.  More  men  than  one  would 
think,  seem  to  have  an  objection  to  what  may  be  termed  mechanical 
devices  in  an  otHce.  They  are  bound  by  the  ties  of  long  association  to 
the  idea  that  an  ofnce  requires  nothing  but  a  few  blank  books,  ledgers, 
etc,  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  its  purpose.  But  those  days  are 
past,  and  the  old  time  counting  house  methods  have  given  way  to 
conditions  which  make  a  large  up-to-date  office  bear  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  a  factory  equipped  with  modern  machinery. 

Machinery  and  appliances  each  adapted  to  its  own  specific  pur- 
pose are  on  every  side,  each  doing  its  share  in  finishing  the  product, 
that  is,  the  final  records  of  the  business. 

In  the  place  of  the  quiet  solemnity  of  the  old  time  office,  we  have 
the  click  of  machines,  especially  adapted  to  do  but  a  certain  part  of 
the  work  in  the  general  system.  The  rapid  stroke  of  the  adding  ma- 
chine, with  its  boy  attendant,  does  in  a  few  moments  what  was  once 
the  uncertain  work  of  hours.  The  old  impression  letterbook  with  its 
damp  cloths  and  pads,  has  been  superceded  by  the  swift  action  of  the 
roller  copying  machine;  the  sticky  fingers  of  the  office  boy  have  been 
replaced  by  the  little  envelope  sealer.  Index  books,  and  now  ledgers 
have  given  way  to  the  card  system.  But  these  are  purely  mechanics, 
it  is  their  intelligent  application  which  constitutes  the  system,  one  re- 
sult of  which  is  to  place  on  the  managing  official's  desk  each  day,  6r 
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as  wanted,  a  condensed  statement,  a  glance  at  which  will  tell  him  the 
condition  of  his  business,  as  a  glance  at  the  thermometer  tells  the 
temperature. 

Business  systems  have  developed  until  they  are  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  sciences,  and  degrees  for  proficiency  in  business  systems 
are  conferred  by  some  of  our  educational  institutions,  and  it  may  in- 
terest you  to  know  that  the  development  of  the  methods  most  favored 
today  came  from  the  libraries  and  universities. 

The  card  systems  now  to  be  found  in  so  many  offices  are  but  an 
amplification  and  development  of  the  card  catalog  as  used  in  libraries 
thirty  years  ago. 

The  vertical  filing  system  npw  generally  recognized  as  a  standard, 
is  nothing  but  a  card  system.  The  folder  containing  the  papers  re- 
lating to  a  given  subject  or  individual  is  simply  the  equivalent  of  a 
card,  its  record  being  the  original  papers. 

The  loose  leaf  systems  of  today,  a  tremendous  business  in  them- 
selves alone,  represent  the  evolution  of  the  library  shelf  list,  which, 
made  up  of  removable  sheets  in  a  binder,  embodied  the  original  prin- 
ciple, from  which  a  world  wide  business  has  developed. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in,  or  submerged  by,  the  maelstrom  of 
business  conditions,have  not  the  time  to  devise  the  means  and  methods 
required  to  simplify  the  labor  of  their  business,  and  it  is,  of  course,  but 
natural  that  the  ideas  developed  by  tho^e  who  have  the  leisure  to  work 
on  these  subjects,  as  applied  to  conditions  somewhat  similar,  should 
have  found  the  basic  principle,  from  which  has  been  elaborated  the 
time  saving  systems  that  have  become  vital  to  business  success. 

The  work  of  manufacturing  and  installing  these  aids  to  the  trans- 
action of  business,  has  developed  into  an  industry  of  itself.  Ten  years 
ago  systems  as  a  mercantile  commodity  were  unknown;  today  there 
are  millions  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  employees  engaged  in  their 
manufacture. 

Twenty  years  after  the  business  of  supplying  card  systems  to 
libraries  had  been  established,  they  were  almost  an  unknown  quan- 
tity in  the  commercial  world  and  the  business  was  confined  to  but  'one 
institution  which  was  endeavoring  against  the  odds  of  strong  prejudice 
to  establish  the  inherent  commercial  value  of  the  unit  principle,  that 
is,  each  item  or  subject  on  a  separate  and  removable  card,  which,  filed 
in  its  place,  forms  its  part  of  a  perpetually  complete  whole. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  product  of  cards  by  the  firm  which  estab- 
lished the  business  was  less  than  a  million  annually.  Today  their  out- 
put averages  a  million  and  a  half  a  day,  or  four  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  a  year.  The  marvelous  growth  of  business  is  responsible  for 
this  great  industry. 
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Of  the  many  beneficial  results  of  modern  systems,  the  sn^eatest  is 
that  which  relieves  the  responsible  heads  of  departments  of  detail  and 
routine  work.  A  manager  .should  not  be  a  clerk,  and  so  long  as  his 
desk  is  burdened  with  a  mass  of  matter,  which  must  come  to  him 
for  attention,  through  lack  of  proper  system  for  handling  it,  he  cannot 
give  his  mind  to  the  general  problems  of  policy,  for  which  he  has  none 
too  mach  time  at  most.  One  of  the  best  business  experts  in  America 
began  his  work  with  one  large  firm  by  clearing  the  manager's  desk  of 
some  hundreds  of  papers  which  he  distributed  to  various  employees 
throughout  the  office,  with  the  remark,  "That  those  things  should 
never  have  come  to  your  desk  at  all,  and  that  one  of  the  results  of  the 
system  I  will  install  will  be  to  see  that  they  do  not  hereafter." 

A  large  business  properly  organized  under  modern  systematic 
methods  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  great  machine,  and  the  duties 
of  the  manager  should  be  simply  to  press  the  buttons  which  start  it 
in  motion,  whence  it  will  run  on  of  itself,  working  up  and  disposing 
of  whatever  may  come  into  it,  carrying  the  work  along  to  the  finished 
product,  leaving  the  time  of  the  managers  and  owners,  free  for  the 
work  of  shaping  the  policies  which  will  increase  and  promote  its  gen- 
eral welfare. 

The  economy  of  time  is  the  keynote  of  business  success — "Time 
is  money,"  time  is  everything  today,  and  this  is  no  where  better  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  large  sums  that  are  daily  being  spent  through- 
out the  country  in  the  installation  of  time  saving  systems. 

The  systematic  methods  employed  by  young  and  vigorous  in- 
stitutions have  "got  the  business"  and  have  literally  forced  their  older, 
longer  established  competitors  to  the  adoption  of  their  methods, 
whose  value  they  would  not  admit  until  their  decreased  sales  taught 
them  an  object  lesson. 

At  no  previous  time,  has  the  demand  for  system  experts  been  so 
great;  and  men  who  not  long  since  scofifed  at  the  idea  of  an  outsider 
telling  them  how  to  run  their  business,  are  now  paying  from  $30.00 
to  $100.00  a  day  for  the  time  of  men  who  can  show  them  the  quickest 
and  most  satisfactory  methods,  and  these  experts,  while,  of  course, 
many  specialize  along  certain  lines,  go  from  one  business  to  another, 
working  economies  which  amount  to  thousands  of  dollars  annually, 
their  stock  in  trade  being  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  governing 
the  application  of  modern  office  devices  and  the  ability  to  adapt  them 
to  business  conditions  as  they  find  them. 

True  it  is,  that  good  stuff  is  often  twisted  into  queer  shapes  and 
nusapplied,  misdirected  systems  are  unfortunately  too  often  found, 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  employment  of  quack  business  doctors 
and  also  by  the  attempt  to  use  up-to-date  appliances  without  proper 
l«|owledge  of  their  application  and  capabilities.     Of  these,  the  business 
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man's  testimonial  is  like  that  of  the  farmer  in  the  hay  field  who,  when 
asked  what  kind  of  a  machine  he  had  by  the  driver  of  an  automobile 
replied  "Ohl  this  is  an  auto  mowgrass,  but  it  wont,  it's  busted." 

While  the  installation  of  a  system  for  this  purpose  and  for  that, 
frequently  accomplishes  a  great  improvement  over  former  methods* 
the  best  results  and  the  smoothest  working  ofRce  machinery  are  ob- 
tained by  the  comprehensive  installation  of  a  system,  having  as  its 
main  spring  the  uniformity  of  records  and  co-operation  of  depart- 
ments and  the  establishment  of  well  defined  channels  for  the  passage 
of  everything  to  be  handled.  The  larger  the  business,  the  more  rec- 
ords are  required.  Things,  of  which  formerly  no  note  was  taken,  must 
become  matters  of  record.  Departments  must  be  established  and  this 
naturally  results  in  a  great  duplication  of  work,  the  removal  of  which 
is  the  first  object  in  systematizing.  In  offices  where  matters  of  record 
go  to  an  extreme,  it  is  not  infrequent  when  an  order  is  received,  to 
find  the  name  of  the  customer  written  as  many  as  a  dozen  times.  This 
can  often  be  reduced  75  per  cent.  Sometimes,  one  department  wjll  be 
found  using  a  numeric  system,  another  an  alphabetic,  another  a  geo- 
graphic, whereas,  one  plan  would  answer  all  purposes  and  do  it  very 
much  better,  as  well  as  enable  the  employees  of  any  department  to 
readily  take  hold  of  the  work  of  any  other.  Where  the  business  has 
developed  without  proper  attention  to  the  saving  to  be  accomplished 
by  systematic  methods,  it  is  usually  found  that  half  the  time  of  the 
highest  priced  employees  is  spent  in  doing  things  which  can  be  done 
by  entirely  unskilled  clerks  or  is  often  unnecessary. 

The  work  of  writing  and  rewriting,  formerly  mentioned,  can  be 
done  away  with  by  methods  wherein  the  original  papers  required  for 
the  transaction  of  an  item  become  in  themselves  the  final  self-indexed 
records  of  the  business,  merely  by  proper  filing. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  factor  in  modern  office  economy  has  been 
the  card  system,  and  it  has  found  many  applications  to  the  seed  busi- 
ness. Its  most  common  use  therein  being  as  a  mailing  list  and  list 
of  customers  and  in  serving  in  this  capacity  it  has  also  been  made  a 
quotation  list  and  index  of  orders,  not  to  mention  its  great  value  as 
a  follow  up  system.  The  card  system  makes  it  possible  to  condense  all 
of  these  records  or  systems  in  a  single  set  of  cards  with  but  one  entry 
of  the  name,  and  from  which  can  readily  be  secured  the  territorial 
statistics,  salesmen  statistics,  and  much  other  valuable  information. 

Classes  of  customers  such  as  jobbers,  market  gardeners  and  cata- 
log trade  may  be  automatically  indicated  by  the  use  of  tabs,  those  little 
projections  on  the  record  cards  themselves,  that  accomplish  wonders 
in  the  combining  of  lists.  By  their  use,  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
half  dozen  or  more  distinct  records,  may  all  be  kept  by  one  series  of 
cards,  there  being  but  one  place  to  look  for  a  name. 
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As  a  mailing  list,  a  card  system  will  save  many  times  its  cost  in  the 
time  required  to  address  envelopes  alon^.  The  head  of  the  sales  de- 
partment of  one  of  the  largest  seed  concerns  in  the  country  told  me 
recently  that  he  found  that  his  girls  saved  25  per  cent,  of  time  in  ad- 
dressing from  the  cards  as  compared  with  the  old  index  books  former- 
ly in  use.  Such  a  system  automatically  avoids  duplication  of  names 
and  thus  prevents  the  waste  of  catalogs,  postage,  etc.  Many  man- 
agers have  been  startled  when  shown  the  amount  of  loss  on  this  ac- 
count, the  result  of  careless  methods  in  handling  a  mailing  list. 

These  lists  are,  or  should  be  maintained  in  geographic  order  by 
states  and  by  towns,  thus  easily  enabling  the  circularization  of  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  country  with  material  particularly  adapted  to  them 
or  to  the  season  of  the  year.  The  same  cards  which  serve  as  a  mail- 
ing list  are  also  the  index  of  orders  and  record  of  purchases,  the  date, 
order  number,  and  amount  being  entered  thereon,  the  total  sales  by 
territories  being  easily  secured. 

For  market  gardeners  and  jobbers'  lists  it  serves  as  a  source  of 
credit  information  also;  as  the  rating,  credit  limit  and  reputation  for 
prompt  or  slow  payment  are  a  part  of  the  record.  It  forms  the  record 
of  business  secured  and  determines  the  value  of  the  customer;  in  fact, 
it  is  a  source  of  information  upon  looi  subjects  which  must  otherwise 
be  secured  by  bothering  the  accounting  department  or  by  much  waste 
of  time  in  securing  the  needed  data  from  a  variety  of  sources. 

As  a  means  of  recording  quotations  and  for  following  them  up 
the  card  system  is  invaluable.  Briefly,  the  quotations  are  entered  on 
a  card  which  may  be  filed  separately  or  in  its  proper  place  in  the  mail- 
ing list.  The  follow  up  tab  is  dropped  in  front  indicating  the  date 
the  follow  up  matter  should  be  sent  If  a  reply  is  received  meantime 
the  quotation  is  already  filed  alphabetically  for  reference,  and  if  the 
reply  is  not  an  order  the  follow  up  tab  is  changed  to  indicate  the  next 
date  for  further  action.  Each  day  the  clerk  can  run  over  the  different 
trays  merely  referring  to  such  cards  as  have  tabs  indicating  the  cur- 
rent date.  The  entries  on  the  quotation  or  record  cards  themselves 
indicate  whether  follow  up  matter,  i,  2,  3,  or  whatever  is  to  be 
sent,  the  follow  up  tabs  being  changed  as  before.  By  this  method  the 
keeping  of  two  lists,  one  by  date  and  the  other  alphabetically,  and  the 
checking  of  one  by  the  other  is  avoided.  Experience  has  shown  that 
many  an  order  will  come  home  to  roost  if  followed  up,  that  other- 
wise would  go  astray.  This  same  mailing  list  may  be  made  a  check 
on  the  value  of  advertising,  as  catalog  inquiries  can  be  credited  on  the 
card  to  the  periodical  through  which  received,  and  a  little  tabulating 
will  readily  determine  the  value  of  different  mediums  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Speaking  of  follow  up  systems — did  you  ever 
stop  to  consider  on  how  many  different  follow  up  systems  your  name 
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may  be?  Very  likely,  you  have  been  forcibly  reminded  that  you  are 
on  a  certain  number,  but  still  it  is  a  fact  that  practically  every  concern 
in  business  in  the  United  States  is  entered  on  from  a  dozen  to  a  hun- 
dred follow  up  card  systems  in  the  offices  of  concerns  desiring  to  sup- 
ply them  with  something  or  other,  and  the  majority  of  individuals  who 
have  any  purchasing  power  at  all  has  each  his  card  in  the  lists  of  in- 
numerable mail  order  houses,  and,  if  a  certain  card  index  salesman 
makes  good  his  threat,  rest  assured  that  we  shall  all  be  entered  at 
least  once.  For  professing  to  believe  that  his  hopes  of  a  better  life 
have  vanished  he  intends  to  equip  his  Satanic  Majesty  with  a  card  fol- 
low up  system  which  he  feels  assured  none  who  remain  behind  him 
will  escape.     Let  us  wish  that  salesman  long  life. 

The  advertising  department  should  have  its  own  system,  for 
recording  each  contract,  with  record  of  insertions,  space  used,  expira- 
tion and  the  auditing  of  advertising  bills.  One  set  of  cards  can  be 
made  to  cover  all. 

Turning  to  the  purchasing  department  of  a  large  seed  institution* 
modern  systems  apply  with  but  little  variation  from  those  of  other 
lines. 

A  card  index  of  catalogs  arranged  both  by  name  and  by  subject 
referring  to  catalogs  filed  on  the  vertical  system  by  number  will  save 
many  a  vexatious  search.  The  card  system  of  quotations  received  and 
record  of  goods  purchased  soon  becomes  the  main  reliance  of  the  pur- 
chasing agent  in  directing  his  policy.  A  duplicate  or  triplicate  system 
of  purchase  requisitions,  the  copies  retained  being  vertically  filed,  till 
bills  and  goods  are  received;  and  after  being  checked,  requisitions  and 
bills  are  filed,  bringing  the  duplicates  of  every  requisition  given  each 
house  together.  Here  also  the  follow  up  or  tickler  system  plays  an 
important  part  in  securing  the  prompt  delivery  of  goods. 

In  the  office  of  the  superintendent  a  variety  of  systems  may  be 
installed  which  will  prove  of  surprising  assistance.  A  complete  car<! 
record  of  employees,  sometimes  with  the  tabs  indicating  class  of  em- 
ployment or  division  to  which  assigned.  One  set  representing  those 
in  actual  employment  and  another  to  which  cards  are  removed  as  a 
record  of  former  employees,  to  be  returned  to  the  active  list  if  again 
employed.  Proper  filing  systems  for  crop  reports,  reports  of  tests,  ex- 
perimental reports,  and  numerous  other  details  will  enable  him  to  lay 
his  hand  on  important  information  in  the  least  possible  time.  Here 
also  belong  the  records  of  contracts  with  growers,  with  current  and 
final  reports.  A  vertical  filing  system  repays  many  times  the  cost 
here.  The  card  system  is  also  applied  to  the  stock  record  with  a  dis- 
tinct improvement  in  its  flexibility.  Cards  of  large  size  being  assigned 
to  each  variety  showing  receipts,  from  whom,  tests,  lot  numbers  and 
the  orders  on  which  each  particular  lot  was  used. 
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The  next  object  is  to  reduce  the  work  of  the  order  billing  and 
accounting  departments  to  the  most  complete  mechanical  routine. 
In  short,  by  the  introduction  of  a  proper  system,  you  are  able  to  do 
the  work  of  high  price  bookkeepers  and  ofHce  men  with  unskilled 
employees)  capable  only  of  mechanical  work.  It  is  m  these  depart- 
ments that  things  are  so  often  done  over  and  over  again,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  desired  results  are  accomplished  by  carbon  systems  for 
bills  and  orders;  adding  machines  for  balances,  perpetual  or  duplicate 
bill  ledgers  for  wholesale  accountSi  and  also  by  a  scientific  system  for 
filing  correspondence,  invoices  and  orders. 

Retail  mail  orders  are  easily  handled  with  a  consecutive  number, 
which  with  date  and  amount  are  entered  on  the  mailing  list  card,  the 
order  after  shipment,  being  filed  by  order  number.  The  mail  order 
cash  book  should  be  in  itself  a  record  and  register  of  these  orders,  the 
daily  footing  only  being  carried  to  the  general  cash  book. 

The  Commission  or  retail  dealers*  accounts  are  something  of  a 
problem  and  many  houses  have  already  reduced  this  part  of  the  ac- 
counting to  the  minimum;  a  salesman's  order  and  a  one  line  entry. 
But  it  would  seem  that  a  card  record  of  these  dealers  arranged  eith^ 
by  states  and  towns  or  salesmen's  routes,  would  be  of  great  value  in 
directing  the  policy  of  the  sales  department,  particularly  as  regards 
new  business  and  lost  business;  a  small  card  would  show  a  comparison 
of  business  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  same  time  serving  every  pur- 
pose of  a  ledger  account  of  sales,  the  return  of  box  record.  Cards 
representing  dealers  from  whom  re-orders  are  not  secured  may  be 
taken  out  and  filed  separately  for  special  attention. 

The  systems  required  in  the  wholesale  department  of  the  seed 
business  are  chiefly  those  whose  value  and  economy  have  been  demon- 
strated in  many  jobbing  lines. 

We  have  previously  mentioned  the  card  system  geographically  ar- 
ranged containing  information  as  to  the  amount  of  purchase,  credit  in- 
formation, quotations  and  statistics. 

In  a  small  business  this  may  also  be  an  index  to  the  numeric  sys- 
tem of  the  accounting  department.  In  a  large  business  a  separate  in- 
dex is  advisable.  Briefly,  a  number  should  be  assigned  to  every  one  of 
the  accounts  and  everything  to,  from  or  about  that  party  should  be 
found  under  that  number.  The  orders  themselves,  consecutively  num- 
bered, should  after  shipment  and  billing,  be  filed  by  the  account 
number. 

Correspondence,  including  copies  of  outgoing  letters,  is  to  be 
found  under  this  same  number  either  in  the  file  with  the  orders  or 
separately  as  conditions  may  dictate. 

You  have  perhaps  waited  5  or  lo  or  even  20  minutes  for  a  clerk  to 
bring  you  the  letter  books  and  correspondence  pertaining  to  a  single 
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individual,  from  an  old  style  filing  system  through  which  you  could 
*  afterwards  hunt  for  what  you  wanted  with  an  additional  loss  of  time. 

Imagine  the  convenience  of  having  a  neat  folder  placed  on  your  desk 
almost  as  quick  as  you  could  ask  for  it,  containing  evenrthing  to, 
from  and  about  Smith,  Jones  &  Co.,  in  order  of  date.     Such  is  the 
I  result  of  modern  .system. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  by  the  intelligent  use  of 
carbon  systems,  I  will  mention  a  Chicago  house  that  is  making  over 
500  shipments  per  day.  It  was  formerly  necessary  that  one  set  of 
clerks  make  bills,  another,  shipping  labels  for  packages  and  the  ship- 
ping clerk's  assistant  entered  the  customer's  name  again  in  the  express 
book,  as  practically  all  shipments  were  made  by  express,  and  the  ac- 
counts had  also  to  be  posted  to  the  ledger.  All  four  of  these  opera- 
tions are  now  done  at  once  by  the  use  of  a  machine  having  carbon 
rolls,  making  four  copies.  The  first  is  the  bill,  the  next  is  a  duplicate, 
!  which  filed,  constitutes  the  ledger  account,  the  third  copy  is  the  ship- 

1  ping  card  or  label.    The  bottom  half  of  this  form  contains  the  adv.  of 

I  the  concern.    The  fourth  copy  is  the  express  receipt,  the  lower  part 

I  being  printed  for  this  purpose.    The  express  collectors  sign  for  each 

package  separately.    This  .system  eliminated  60  per  cent,  of  the  work 
and  money  thus  saved  is  so  much  profit  made. 

It  was  considered  a  great  stride  in  office  economy  when  the  jour- 
nalizing of  .sales  was  replaced  by  the  system  of  copying  bills  in  impres- 
sion books  which  formed  the  sales  journal,  and  from  which  the  ledger 
was  posted.  But  this  has  given  way  to  the  duplicate  bill  made  without 
any  loss  of  time  whatever,  the  sales  journal  consisting  of  these  bills  ar- 
ranged in  consecutive  order  of  numbers. 

Some  of  you  might  be  startled  if  told  that  no  ledger  at  all  was 
necessary,  and  some  would  not  stop  short  of  putting  a  man  on  to 
watch  the  person  who  would  advise  him  to  simply  make  a  carbon  copy 
of  his  bills  and  hold  them  on  file  until  paid,  that  all  you  need  is  to  re- 
tain the  duplicates  of  bills  you  send  out,  keeping  them  filed  in  a  num- 
ber of  trays  until  remittances  are  received,  when  you  have  only  to 
stamp  them  "Paid"and  file  them  away,  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  such 
systems  have  been  in  use  for  several  years,  one  firm  I  have  in  mind 
having  adopted  this  .system  after  several  years*  trial  of  perpetual 
ledgers.  Trial  balances  are  just  as  easily  handled  by  such  a  system 
as  with  a  ledger  and  there  is  absolutely  no  posting  whatever.  Never- 
theless, the  perpetual  ledger  system  has  come,  and  come  to  stay,  and 
whether  loose  leaves  or  cards  supplant  them,  the  massive  volumes  of 
former  days  are  rapidly  disappearing.  The  impressive  bookkeeper  of 
the  past  has  become  the  automaton  card  keeper  of  today. 

The  ledger  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  on  which  to  convince  the 
average  business  man  that  a  change  is  desirable.     Not  many  years 
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ago,  when  one  of  the  few  system  experts  of  the  time  was  solicited  he 
shook  his  head,  saying  /'A  ledger  is  the  business  man's  Bible,  and  it 
is  hard  to  get  people  to  change  the  Bible/'  but  I  am  safe  in  saying 
today,  that  the  perpetual  ledger  has  demonstrated  its  own  value  in  the 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  concerns  that  have  satisfied  themselves 
of  its  safety  and  economy  and  convenience,  thus  proving  that  our 
friend,  the  expert,  overestimated  the  extent  to  which  we  worship  our 
business. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  bookkeepers  more  than  managers  who 
reverence  their  ponderous  tomes.  Experience  is  worth  more  than 
theory  on  this  subject,  and  I  quote  from  an  address  made  before  the 
Chicago  Credit  Men's  Association,  by  the  head  of  one  of  our  largest 
jobbing  houses,  "We  formerly  required  six  high-priced  bookkeepers 
who  handled  from  10,000  to  T2,ooo  accounts.  With  the  card  ledger  we 
are  now  handling  15,000  active  accounts  with  two  posting  clerks  and 
one  girl.  One  of  these  clerks  has  posted  as  high  as  1,000  accounts  in 
three  hours.  Our  statements  are  all  out  on  the  first  day  of  every 
month  and  our  trial  balance  is  off  the  following  day."  Such  are  the 
results  to  be  obtained  by  organization,  system  and  improved  office 
devices. 

H.  A.  McKEE. 

(The  paper  was  received  with  applause.) 

President  Stokes — It  is  but  fair,  I  think,  to  the  two  gentle- 
men here  who  are  on  the  program  to  speak  on  this  subject 
to  state  that  when  they  were  asked  to  write  us  these  papers 
they  were  not  told  the  other  man  was  to  be  here. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  C.  E.  Wilson, 
of  Chicago. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Wilson,  of  the  Shaw- Walker  Company,  Chicago, 
here  read  a  paper  on  **Systems  in  Business." 

Mr.  Wilson — When  two  people  talk  on  one  subject  the 
second  one  gets  the  worst  of  it,  but  I  will  try  to  cover  some 
points  of  interest  to  you  in  a  general  way. 

SYSTEM  IN  BUSINESS. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to  talk  to  you 
on  the  subject  of  System  in  Business. 

There  is  so  much  to  this  subject  that  I  will  find  it  impossible  in 
the  short  time  allowed  me  to  present  any  special  system  for  your  use, 
and  even  if  I  had  more  time  at  my  disposal  I  believe  that  it  would  be 
impractical  to  attempt  to  do  so  for  the  reason  that  almost  in  every 
case  each  concern  requires  something  a  little  different  than  the  other 
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and  you  would  say  "That  might  be  all  right  for  Jones'  business  but 
would  never  do  for  mine." 

There  are  two  kinds  of  system  and  an  illustration  of  one  is  the 
government  Red  Tape  system,  which  totally  disregards  economy  of 
time  or  labor. 

There  is  also  business  system  which  stands  for  the  most  economi- 
cal way  of  accomplishing  good  records.  I  believe  the  latter  system 
is  what  interests  you. 

This  system  takes  in  a  very  wide  scope  and  covers  every  office 
device  that  will  save  time  and  money. 

There  is  no  business  in  the  country  that  can  get  better  results 
from  a  good  system  than  the  seed  business,  because  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  selling  and  delivering  into  a  few  short  months,  making  neces- 
sary the  employment  of  temporary  inexperienced  help  which  natural- 
ly causes  more  or  less  mistakes  and  confusion. 

By  adopting  correct  systems  and  improved  mechanical  office  de- 
vices now  on  the  market,  you  reduce  the  temporary  help  and  thereby 
the  mistakes  to  a  minimum. 

The  typewriter  as  a  mechanical  office  device  has  won  its  way 
and  there  are  other  machines,  such  as  the  adding  machine,  stamping 
and  envelop  sealing  machines,  time  stamp,  graphophone,  calculagraph, 
addressogn'^pb.     Each  of  these  has  a  place  in  the  office  equipment. 

The  factory  management  is  ready  to  adopt  improved  machinery. 
Why  should  not  the  office  management  show  the  same  enterprise? 

Business  systems  take  in  the  arrangement  of  the  office  so  that 
the  employees  may  accomplish  the  best  results  for  their  labor. 

The  use  of  books  for  accounts  and  lists  of  customers  is  on  the 
decrease  because  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  they  are  not  so  eco- 
nomical in  labor  as  loose  sheets.  Some  of  the  more  conservative 
have  adopted  filing  these  sheets  in  binders,  but  the  more  progressive 
concerns  are  using  the  card  system  for  accounts  which  is  up  to  this 
time  the  most  satisfactory  as  well  as  the  most  economical. 

There  are  possibilities  of  economy  in  the  arrangement  of  the  card 
index  for  lists  of  customers,  that  I  have  reason  to  believe  is  not  gen- 
erally known  by  Card  Index  Salesmen,  and  as  a  result  many  of  the 
card  systems  in  use  by  seedmen  are  installed  without  regard  to 
economy  in  cost  of  original  installation  or  labor  or  the  possibility  of 
protection  of  these  valuable  records  from  fire  without  very  great  ex- 
pense. 

It  is  of  very  great  importance  that  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
every  possibility  ot  economy  and  this  cannot  be  done  without  studying 
the  details  of  your  business  and  adopting  the  arrangement  best  suited 
to  your  requirements. 
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One  good  reason  for  using  the  card  index  is  that  almost  any 
arrangement  is  more  economical  from  a  labor  saving  standpoint  than 
books,  and  the  point  that  I  wish  to  make  is  that  there  are  many  ways 
of  arranging  the  card  system,  and  some  are  very  much  more  econom- 
ical than  others.  The  same  is  true  of  the  order  system  and  of  the 
filing  of  correspondence. 

The  vertical  file  as  a  general  proposition  is  the  most  economical 
method  of  handling  correspondence,  but  with  many  large  mail  order 
houses  it  is  possible  to  avoid  the  complication  of  a  large  amount  of 
correspondence  by  adopting  a  system  of  sending  order  blanks  with 
catalog,  thereby  making  unnecessary  filing  a  large  volume  of  cor- 
respondence other  than  under  orders.  There  is,  however,  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  which  must  receive  intelligent  consideration. 

Your  system  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  as  difficult  as 
possible  for  inexperienced  help  to  make  mistakes,  and  allotment  of 
work  should  be  adjusted  so  that  responsibility  of  error  can  be  brought 
down  to  the  person  responsible  for  the  error. 

This  can  be  done  in  handling  customer's  lists  by  alloting  the  in- 
dexing of  certain  states  to  a  person.  It  will  be  found  that  by  doing 
so  that  that  person  on  becoming  familiar  with  the  indexing  of  such 
states  can  take  on  extra  states  without  much  additional  effort,  thus 
economizing  time  and  saving  lost  motion  in  centering  the  respon- 
sibility. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  work  of  the  indexers  should  be 
placed  within  easy  reach,  so  that  they  can  handle  same  from  a  com- 
fortable sitting  position  in  order  to  get  the  best  results.  This  is 
easily  possible. 

Remember,  however,  in  considering  economy  that  any  saving 
that  materially  interferes  with  quick  filling  and  shipment  of  orders  is 
very  poor  economy. 

There  are  many  concerns  who  will  always  do  a  comparatively 
small  business  because  of  their  failure  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
making  quick  deliveries. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.  C.  E.  WILSON, 

Representing  Shaw- Walker  Co. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  in  this  paper  is  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  good  man  to  inform  you  of  these  systems,  and 
that  these  systems  cannot  be  bought  by  the  yard  or  mailed 
or  in  any  such  way.  A  man  has  got  to  come  to  your  place 
and  give  you  all  the  information  he  has,  and  he  can  be  very 
valuable  to*yo^  >f  he  is  the  right  man,  and  a  good  one  and 
imderstands  the  systems.    The  only  advantage  he  has  over 
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you  is  that  he  calls  on  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  firms 
and  can  give  you  the  best  points  from  every  concern. 

(The  paper  was  received  with  applause.) 

President  Stokes — I  am  sure  we  are  under  obligations  to 
Mr.  McKee  and  Mr.  Wilson,  who  have  given  us  such  an  able 
presentation  of  this  very  important  subject. 

We  have  perhaps  gone  as  far  this  morning  as  it  is  wise 
to  do.  The  Des  Moines  weather  seems  to  be  letting  up  a 
little  and  I  think  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to  take  the  sail  this 
afternoon  that  was  proposed  for  yesterday  afternoon.  Those 
who  would  like  to  take  the  ocean  sail  will  please  meet  in  front 
of  the  building  at  2 :30  P.  M.  and  walk  to  the  inlet,  where  we 
will  find  yachts  waiting  for  us. 

I  would  like  to  announce  at  the  close  of  this  session  there 
will  be  a  photographer  in  front  of  the  building  who  is  anxious 
to  take  a  picture  of  the  delegation,  and  if  you  will  go  on  the 
street  it  won't  take  more  than  five  seconds  to  perform  the 
work.     It  may  prove  an  interesting  souvenir  of  this  occasion. 

I  also  want  to  again  emphasize  the  invitation  the  Phila- 
delphia seedsmen  extend  to  you  to  attend  a  dinner  this  even- 
ing at  8  o'clock  in  this  house.  We  would  like  you  all  to  re- 
serve your  appetites  for  that  hour. 

When  this  meeting  adjourns  it  will  adjourn  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning,  and  from  what  I  know  of  the  business  to 
come  before  us  we  can  possibly  close  at  that  session. 

The  Secretary  wishes  nie  to  again  state  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  railroad  company  will  be  here  tomorrow  to 
countersign  the  certificates,  and  all  who  have  not  handed 
them  in  will  please  do  so.    They  can  then  be  returned  to  you. 

Wc  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 
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THIRD  DAY. 
Morning  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10:30  A.  M.  by  Presi- 
dent Stokes. 

President  Stokes — I  understand  the  Membership  Commit- 
tee has  a  further  report  to  make. 

Mr.  Clark — (Chairman  of  Membership  Committee.) — Your 
committee  reports  favorably  on  the  following  application : 

Ratekins  Seed  House,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

A  ballot  was  called  for  and  the  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Bol- 
giano  and  Durban  as  tellers. 

A  vote  was  taken  and  the  applicants  having  failed  to  re- 
ceive the  necessary  number  of  ballots  the  Chair  declared  them 
not  elected. 

President  Stokes — We  have  a  communication  from  Cross- 
man  Bros.,  of  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  which  requires  no  action, 
but  which  the  Secretarv  will  read. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following: 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  June  23,  1903. 
S.  F.  Willard, 

Secretary,  American  Seed  Trade  Association, 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sir — ^The  enclosed  clipping  has  just  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  writer  and  hasten  to  send  it  to  vou  to  read  before  the  Associa- 

w 

tion  if  it  has  not  been  previously  offered,  and  pray  some  action  be 
taken  by  the  Aissociation  toward  the  stoppage  of  such  a  gigantic 
wholesale  distribution  of  seeds  by  the  Government. 

We  remain,  Yours  truly, 

CROSSMAN  BROS. 

(The  above  was  accompanied  by  a  clipping)  same  as  had 
been  previously  read  to  the  convention  by  Mr.  Bolgiano,  of 
Ralrimore. 

President  Stokes — We  also  have  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Chas.  H.  Vick,  of  Rochester,,  X.  Y.,  who  wires  that  he  has 
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been  called  home  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  father-in-law. 
We  are  very  sorry  not  to  have  Mr.  Vick  with  us. 

President  Stokes — You  may  remember  a  year  ago  at  the 
meeting  there  was  a  motion  passed  that  if  the  Wholesale 
Seedmen's  League  authorized  such  action,  that  your  di- 
rectors were  empowered  to  take  one  certificate  of  stock  in 
order  that  the  members  might  partake  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Collection  Bureau  of  the  League.  The  League  was  notified 
of  our  action  in  this  matter,  and  I  have  here  the  action  which 
the  League  took  in  the  matter,  which  I  will  ask  the  Secretary 
to  read. 

Under  instructions  the  Secretary  purchased  the  share  of 
stock  in  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League,  in  order  that  the 
members  of  this  Association  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Collection  Bureau  of  the  League. 

(The  Secretary  read  the  following,  being  the  action  of  the 
Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League  referred  to  by  the  President) : 
Voted  **That  the  Treasurer  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  issue  to  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  a  certifi- 
cate of  one  share  in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Wholesale 
Seedsmen's  League  upon  the  payment  to  him  of  twenty- 
five  dollars  (|25.00)  by  said  Association.  Said  certificate 
to  bear  upon  its  face  the  following  endorsement,  viz. : 

**This  certificate  of  stock  is  issued  to  the  Ame**ican  Seed 
Trade  Association  upon  the  express  understanding  and 
agreement  that  the  members  of  said  Association  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  benefits  conferred  upon  the 
stockholders  of  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League  through 
its  Bureau  of  Credit,  as  set  forth  in  Art.  VII,  of  its  rules 
for  the  Board  of  Directors,  but  to  no  other  privileges  or 
benefits,  so  long  as  the  members  of  said  American  Seed 
Trade  Association  shall  conform  to  said  rules  as  set  forth 
in  said  Article  VII,  and  to  the  obligations  in  relation  to 
debtors  imposed  upon  stockholders  by  the  By-laws  of  the 
Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League. 

''Said  American  Seed  Trade  Association  shall  surrender 
this  certificate  to  said  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League  upon 
being  paid  therefor,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  (f25.00) 
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whenever  a  request  for  said  surrender  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  Directors  of  the  Wholesale 
Seedsmen's  League." 

President  Stokes — I  think  the  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion will  do  well  to  encourage  the  Bureau  of  Credit  of  the 
League,  in  giving  them  a  portion  at  least  of  their  collections. 
T  would  Hke  to  say  our  firm  has  been  doing  so  for  two  years 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  we  have  never  had  our  accounts 
collected  so  well  and  at  so  minimum  a  cost. 

Mr.  Griflfith — ^Wouldn't  it  be  well  to  tell  the  members 
where  to  send  their  accounts? 

President  Stokes — ^To  the  Bureau  of  Credit.  Wholesale 
Seedsmen's  League,  Charles  H.  Breck,  Boston,  Mass.  Mr. 
Breck  has  been  of  great  usefulness  to  the  League,  having 
done  the  work  gratuitously,  involving  a  great  deal  of  labor. 
The  business  has  amounted  to  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
have  a  clerk,  and  it  is  thought  as  a  larger  number  of  accounts 
come  to  the  Bureau,  they  can  be  handled  easier  and  at  less 
expense. 

President  Stokes — We  will  now  hear  from  the  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  a  testimonial  on  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Mandeville. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Allen,  Chairman,  read  the  following: 

"Again  the  hand  of  affliction  has  been  laid  upon  us;  a  noble, 
brave  man,  after  a  heroic  struggle,  has  reached  the  calm  beyond  the 
storm,  the  dawn  beyond  the  night,  and  sadness,  darker  than  mid- 
night's hour  has  cast  its  gloom  over  all  who  knew  him. 

W.  J.  Mandeville  was  a  loving  husband,  a  kind  and  indulgent 
father,  a  sincere  and  honest  man.  He  was  not  in  any  respect  com- 
mon; in  all  his  business  transactions  he  was  severely  just.  He  had 
no  mean  or  selfish  ways:  he  loved  the  right  and  would  not  compro- 
mise the  wrong.  In  all  his  walks,  whether  in  his  business  life,  his 
home  circle,  or  in  any  place  he  might  be  called  upon  to  sit,  whether 
as  counsellor  or  friend,  honor  delighted  to  sit  beside  him.  Let  us 
honor  his  memory  by  imitating  his  virtues  and  place  upon  his  tomb 
this  tribute  to  his  worth  and  works. 

C  L.  ALLEN, 

EVERETT  B.  CLARK. 
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Mr.  McCuUough — I  move  the  report  of  this  special  com- 
mittee be  received  and  the  resolutions  prepared  be  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Which,  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to. 

President  Stokes — I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  have  them 
properly  engrossed  and  forwarded. 

0 

President  Stokes — We  will  next  hear  from  the  two  com- 
mittees not  present  at  our  first  meeting.  First,  is  the  Com- 
mittee on  Normal  Standard  Test,  Messrs.  J.  C.  Vaughan, 
Chairman,  and  Frank  T.  Emerson  and  S.  G.  Courteen. 

Mr.  Emerson — Mr.  Vaughan,  Chairman,  submits  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

CHICAGO,  June  22,  1903. 

American  Seed  Trade  Association. 

Gentlemen: — Your  Committee  on  Standard  Tests  beg  leave  to 
submit  the  following  figures,  showing  in  their  judgment  the  range  of 
percentages  of  growth  which  the  leading  varieties  of  Garden  Vege- 
tables should  show  in  order  to  be  considered  merchantable  and  ac- 
ceptable on  contracts.  The  first  figures  mentioned  being  the  extreme 
inside  percentages  of  germination  which  the  variety  should  show  and 
still  be  called  merchantable. 

The  idea  in  submitting  these  figures  is  to  fix  in  a  general  way  a 
basis  on  which  these  varieties  of  seeds  may  be  bought  and  sold. 

The  committee  therefore  submit  these  figures  for  consideration  at 
your  meeting,  trusting  that  the  same  or  a  modification  of  these  may 
meet  with  your  approval  and  be  recorded  in  the  publications  of  the 
Association. 

J.  C.  VAUGHAN, 

FRANK  T.   EMERSON, 

S.  G.  COURTEEN, 

Committee. 
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NORMAL   STANDARD  TEST   FOR   GARDEN   VEGETABLE 

SEEDS. 

The  first  figures  represent  the  lowest  germination  test  merchant- 
able seed  of  these  varieties  should  show  in  normal  season. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  seeds  simply  sprout,  buit  they  must  show 
reasonably  strong  and  vigorous  germination. 


Kind  of  Seed.  Germination. 

Melon,  musk   80-  90 

Melon,  water   75-  85 

Okra   80-85 

Onion  80-85 

Onion,  Italian  sorts. .  70-  85 

Parsley  70-  75 

Parsnip 70-  75 

Peas,  smooth  sorts 85-  95 

Peas,  wrinkled  sorts. .  75-  90 

Pumpkin  85-90 

Radish 85-95 

Salsify 80-  90 

Spinach  80-85 

Squash 85-90 

Tobacco 70-  75 

Tomato 80-90 

Turnip 85-  95 


Kind  of  Seed.  GerminatioiL 

Asparagus 80-85 

Beans,   garden   85-95 

Beet 140-150 

Cabbage   75-95 

Carrot  75-85 

Cauliflower 75-85 

Celery    60-  65 

Celery,  green  varieties.  75 
Celery,     white     plume, 
self-    blanching    and 

rose- ribbed 65 

Collard  80-95 

Corn,  field 80-90 

Corn,  sweet  80-  90 

Cucumber   80-90 

Eggplant  75-80 

Gourds  75 

Lettuce,  general   85-  90 

Lettuce,  Grand  Rapids 
and  Boston  curled. . .  75-80 


Mr.  Bolgiano — (Washington) — I  think  it  would  put  us  in  a 
bad  position  to  put  out  a  standard  of  test  as  authorized  by 
this  Association.  There  are  seasons  when  things  will  fall 
below  the  test,  and  we  will  lay  ourselves  open  to  be  brought 
before  the  Court,  when  this  will  be  put  before  us  as  the 
standard  which  we  authorized.  I  think  for  us  to  adopt  any 
standard  would  be  a  mistake. 

President  Stokes — ^There  was  a  question  which  Mr. 
Vaughan  sent  by  mail,  marked  "Question  Box."  "In  case 
seeds  grown  on  contract  test  below  merchantable  percentage, 
how  should  adjustment  be  made,  equitable  to  both  buyer  and 
seller.?" 
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Mr.  Burpee — I  would  like  to  agree  with  Mr.  Bolgiano. 
Take,  for  instance,  cauliflower  seed.  There  the  minimum  is 
75  per  cent.,  and  yet  I  doubt  whether  any  one  of  us  can  ob- 
tain cauliflower  seed  to  grow  75  per  cent.  I  should  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  Prof.  Tracy  on  this  subject. 

Prof.  Tracy — This  is  an  end  of  the  business  I  am  not  fa- 
miliar with,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  except 
to  throw  out  a  suggestion  hinted  at  before,  that  some  years 
the  seedsmen  are  very  willing  to  accept  samples  and  use 
samples  that  they  would  not  be  willing  to  accept  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  establish 
a  standard  which  can  be  used  without  qualification.  Cir- 
cumstances very  largely  control  the  percentage.  If  you  in- 
sisted on  certain  germination  it  would  be  easy  for  the  seller 
to  add  to  his  samples  enough  of  certain  qualities  to  bring  the 
germination  to  the  necessary  point,  and  certainly  he  feels  a 
temptation  to  do  it  when  he  feels  that  more  has  been  asked 
than  he  should  be  called  on  to  carry  out. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Clark — I  would  like  to  ask  the  question  as  a 
grower,  what  we  would  do  with  our  crop  of  seed  that  grew 
75  per  cent.  Our  crop  of  seed  two  years  ago  would  none  of 
it  test  over  75  per  cent. — crop  of  onion  seed;  yet,  we  did 
our  best  and  we  saved  the  best.  None  of  it  would  test  over 
75  per  cent.,  and  yet  it  was  sold  and  accepted.  If  this  were 
passed  it  would  shut  out  entirely  our  whole  crop  of  certain 
years — the  years  our  friend  Tracy  speaks  of,  the  years  of  low 
vitality.  We  have  to  have  those  years  and  take  the  bitter 
with  the  sweet.  If  we  fill  our  contracts  with  the  best  we 
have,  what  more  is  required  of  us? 

Mr.  Ebeling — I  make  a  motion  that  this  question  be  held 
open  for  one  year,  for  further  consideration. 
Which  was  dulv  seconded. 

Mr.  Emerson — I  would  like  to  say  that  the  subject  Mr. 
Clark  brings  up  was  discussed.  The  committee  would  ask 
Mr.  Burpee  for  the  correct  percentage  for  cauliflower, 
whether  75  per  cent,  to  85  per  cent.  This  high  test  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  the  ordinary  germinating  quality  of  the  seed. 
The  low  mark  would  only  apply  to  those  years  when  the  crop 
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was  a  part  failure  or  disqualified  for  test,  but  there  should 
be  a  percentage  of  vitality  named  for  the  low  quality  as  well 
as  the  high. 

I  hardly  believe  that  this  matter  should  be  carried  over 
for  another  year.  What  would  you  do  in  the  case  of  carrot? 
I  am  told  that  a  grower  sold  to  a  certain  party  a  large  quan- 
tity of  seed  and  it  was  found  to  be  dusty  and  dirty  and  was 
not  properly  cleaned.  So,  when  the  germination  process 
began  it  was  found  deficient.  The  grower  would  not  receive 
the  seed  back.  If  there  had  been  a  standard  adopted  by  this 
Association  the  matter  could  have  been  settled  quickly,  either 
one  way  or  the  other.  We  might  as  well  have  it  settled  to- 
day.    If  Mr.  Burpee  will  suggest  the  percentage  for  cauli- 

I  flower,  I  will  be  glad  to  add  it. 

;  Mr.  Burpee — ^I  should  say  that  it  would  be  bad  business 

to  go  on  record  as  approving  a  low  percentage  as  satisfactory 
on  a  choice  crop.  I  certainly  would  not  think  75  per  cent, 
satisfactory. 

*  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Emerson  is  very  apt  in  his  illus- 

tration of  the  carrot  seed.  I  do  not  understand  this  report 
says  anything  about  the  condition  of  seed,  but  simply  the 

9  vitality.     Carrot  seed  may  be  dirty,  but  that  is  a  matter  be- 

tween the  seller  and  the  buyer,  and  need  not  interfere  with 
the  percentage. 

The  only  way  in  which  I  can  see  that  this  report  can  be 
adopted  by  this  Association  would  be  to  put  in  that  this  ap- 
plies to  normal  seasons,  and  then  we  should  take  up  the  re- 
port seriatim  and  get  the  opinions  of  growers.  If  we  should 
adopt  certain  things  it  would  not  apply  to  the  cases  Mr. 
Clark  mentions,  when  in  a  season  the  best  would  not  be  75 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Emerson — I  want  to  say  that  last  year  this  same  sub- 
ject came  up  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  report  ac- 
cording to  their  ideas  both  the  lowest  and  highest  test. 
Your  committee  has  done  that  as  far  as  their  ability  goes  and 
it  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  standard ;  this 
Association  at  that  time,  a  year  ago,  wanted  a  low  percentage 
I  and  a  high  percentage  established.     The  highest  standard  is 
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all  right,  but  the  low  standard  is  faulty  according  to  some 
ideas.  Almost  every  one  will  accept  seed  of  low  vitality 
under  conditions  that  were  abnormal,  climatic  conditions  pro- 
ducing the  seed  being  such  a  better  percentage  could  not  be 
obtained.  If  there  is  anything  wrong  with  this  low  standard, 
that  is  a  matter  that  should  be  taken  up  between  the  indi- 
viduals. This  is  not  intended  to  be  compulsory,  but  merely 
a  standard  to  be  adopted,  and  if  of  any  lower  quality— onion 
seed,  75  per  cent.,  as  Mr.  Clark  mentions,  5  per  cent,  below 
the  standard  test,  it  is  a  subject  between  Mr.  Clark  and  his 
purchasers  to  arrange.  As  a  grower  I  will  say  the  same 
thing  myself.  If  I  have  melon  seed  of  some  kind,  and  for 
some  unknown  reason  they  did  not  germinate  as  high  as  they 
should,  I  should  say  that  is  a  matter  between  my  customers 
and  myself. 

Mr.  Bolgiano— (Washington)— In  that  case  the  grower  in 
a  hurry  would  send  the  seed  to  the  merchant,  who  would 
have  some  "hurry-up"  orders  and  would  ship  the  seed  to  the 
trade.  It  would  then  come  to  the  point  when  if  they  didn't 
grow  the  matter  would  have  to  be  taken  to  court.  I  think 
it  is  unwise  to  establish  for  the  seed  trade  any  standard  of 
quality.  For  instance,  I  have  some  new  varieties  of  seed 
which  I  wish  to  introduce.  I  send  the  entire  stock  to  the 
grower,  and  he  returns  to  me  some  low  germination  which  is 
unsatisfactory.  I  cannot  replace  that  stock,  and  have  to  sell 
it.  My  catalogues  are  printed,  and  what  are  we  to  do  in  a  case 
of  that  kind?  We  say  here  is  the  standard.  He  says:  "I 
won't  accept  it."  The  Association  haven't  any  right  nor 
can  they  make  a  man  accept  the  standard,  and  the  only  thing 
to  do  is  to  go  to  court. 

The  motion  that  the  matter  be  held  open  for  another  year 
was  agreed  to. 

President  Stokes — ^The  effect  of  this  will  be  that  it  will  be 
carried  over  for  another  year,  subject  to  the  appointment  of 
a  new  committee  by  the  incoming  administration.  It  is  for 
them  to  decide  whether  they  will  appoint  the  same  committee, 
or  for  this  meeting  to  direct. 
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Mr.  Emerson — It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  this  mat- 
ter be  taken  up  every  year,  according  to  the  crop  conditions. 

Mr.  Burpee — ^I  think  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Emerson 
is  in  line  of  the  thought  of  several  of  us.  as  the  percentages 
of  growth  vary  with  the  seasons,  climatic  conditions,  etc. 
If  the  committee  of  the  Association  and  of  the  League  would 
get  to  business,  say,  in  November,  they  could  tabulate  the 
information  and  let  the  Association  and  the  League  know 
the  result.  I  think  in  that  way  a  committee  could  be  made  a 
source  of  information  and  would  probably  prevent  a  great 
many  unjust  complaints.  Mr.  Clark  next  year  might  have 
onion  seed  growing  75  per  cent.,  whereas  this  year  it  might 
be  95  per  cent. 

Mr.  Duryea — I  would  like  that  committee  to  report  earlier 
for  the  sake  of  the  grass  seed.  We  are  having  crops  of 
grass  seed  coming  in,  and  each  year  the  conditions  change, 
consequently  we  cannot  make  a  standard  at  times  when  we 
are  fixing  prices,  germination,  etc. 

President  Stokes — ^When  this  question  was  brought  up  last 
year  by  Mr.  Vaughan,  I  recollect  the  way  in  which  he  em- 
phasized the  word  "normal*' — ^"normal  standard  test."  He 
wanted  this  test  to  come  under  "normal"  conditions.  When 
the  conditions  were  abnormal,  of  course,  it  didn't  hold. 

Mr.  Emerson — I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
pointed, to  confer  with  a  committee  on  the  same  subject  of 
the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
when  the  results  of  the  conference  are  obtained,  to  mane 

■ 

known  to  the  members  of  the  Association,  through  the  Sec- 
retary or  by  any  other  method  considered  wise,  the  results 
obtained  and  the  recommendations.  It  seems  to  me  this  is 
the  best  way  to  get  at  it,  step  by  step,  when  we  would  have 
uniformity  throughout  and  no  losses. 

Mr.  Burpee — ^I  offer  an  amendment  that  the  committee  be 
not  limited  to  three,  and  that  the  joint  committee  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  Board  of  Arbitration. 

The  amendment  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Emerson, 

Mr.  Woodruff — Does  this  authorize  the  committee  to  go 
ahead  without  submitting  the  subject  to  the  Association?     I 
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should  object  to  that  power  being  placed  with  the  commit- 
tee. It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  unwise.  We  would  be  vir- 
tually putting  ourselves  on  record,  which  we  have  already 
voted  not  to  do. 

Mr.  Burpee — Mr.  Woodruff  has  misunderstood  the  motion. 
This  is  only  effective  if  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League — 
and  they  are  very  conservative — unite  with  ours,  the  twp  com- 
mittees to  work  in  harmony,  and  they  are  to  inform  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  bodies  what  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
is  the  normal  and  satisfactory  percentage  of  growths  for  seeds 
of  the  past  year,  and  seeds  of  the  previous  year  carried  over, 
supposedly  of  the  same  growth.  That  does  not  place  this 
Association  on  record.  It  simply  gives  information  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  this  Association  and  of  the  League. 

The  motion,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Burpee  here  introduced  Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  of 
Harrisburg,  who  made  the  following  remarks : 

Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Mr.  President 
and  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association: 
All  of  you  have  seen  during  the  past  few  weeks  that  there 
was  something  wrong  in  Washington  and  a  good  deal  of  in- 
vestigating going  on.  All  of  you,  especially  those  who  do  a 
catalogue  business  and  receive  many  money  orders,  know  of 
how  much  importance  the  money  order  system  is,  it  being  a 
beneficent  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  provide 
a  safe  means  of  transportation  for  money  from  one  place  to 
another.  One  man  has  made  it  his  life-work  to  perfect  this 
system,  against  all  sorts  of  temptation  to  transfer  his  abili- 
ties elsewhere,  and  that  man  is  James  T.  Metcalf,  who  one 
week  ago,  Wednesday,  without  a  hearing  by  his  chief,  the 
Postmaster  General,  was  summarily  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice, for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  having  expressed  a 
doubt  as  to  the  competency  of  a  certain  bidder  for  printing 
the  money  order  forms. 

As  three  millions  of  dollars  a  day  are  transacted  by  mail 
at  the  present  time,  you  may  understand  the  importance  of 
the  money  order  system  to  the  country.  One  day's  interrup- 
tion in  the  furnishing  of  the  required  blanks  or  forms  would 
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be  a  misfortune,  and  the  specifications  upon  which  bids  for 
these  blanks  are  made  carefully  safeguard  the  possibility  of 
a  careless,  inefficient  or  irresponsible  contractor  getting  pos- 
session of  the  printing  of  these  forms.  On  the  2nd  of  June 
bids  were  opened  in  Washington  for  supplies  required  by  this 
branch  of  the  Post-office  Department,  for  four  years,  and  it 
was  discovered  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Paul  Herman  had 
submitted  a  bid  for  supplying  the  money  orders  for  use  con- 
siderably below  that  of  any  one  else.  It  was  soon  disclosed 
that  Paul  Herman  had  until  within  two  weeks  or  thereabout 
been  employed  by  the  present  contractor,  and  that  he  had 
been  in  possession  of  his  employer's  figures,  and  had  dis- 
counted them  in  his  bid.  This  man  had  not  then  and  has  not 
now  one  single  bit  of  type,  machinery,  or  plant  of  any  de- 
scription. 

These  contracts  are  not  awarded  by  the  head  of  the  Money 
Order  Svstem,  but  bv  the  Postmaster  General.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Money  Order  System  to 
investigate  the  capability  of  the  bidders.  The  investigation 
of  Mr.  Herman  was  made  by  a  regular  postoffice  inspector, 
who  reported  that  this  gentleman  had  f  1.000  in  bank,  a  thirty 
days'  option  on  a  vacant  room,  and  the  promise  of  a  paper 
man  to  back  him  for  f 20,000. 

Mr.  Herman  called  on  Mr.  Metcalf  after  the  report  had 
been  made,  when  the  latter  talked  with  him,  and  solely  in  the 
interest 'of  the  service,  and  because  he  was  about,  as  in  duty 
bound,  to  recommend  the  turning  down  of  Herman's  bid. 
suggested  a  conference  with  his  former  emplover.  This 
conference,  by  means  of  a  perfectly  open  and  innocent  note, 
he  brought  about. 

This  is  Mr.  Metcalf 's  sole  offense,  for, which,  after  twenty 
years'  endeavor  in  the  interest  of  every  business  man,  he  has 
been  cut  off  without  a  hearing,  and  placed  in  company  with 
criminals.  I  have  known  this  man  for  twelve  years,  seen  him 
tempted  and  resist  temptation.  Some  years  ago  it  came  in 
my  way  to  say  to  him :  "Your  ability  is  worth  more  than  the 
|2,500  a  year  you  are  making."  I  offered  him  an  opportunity 
to  obtain  a  yearly  salary  of  f4,000  in  New  York,  engaged  in 
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business  much  to  his  taste.  He  said :  "Your  offer  is  tempt- 
ing, but  if  I  have  one  aim  in  this  life,  and  if  there  is  one  thing 
I  am  devoted  to,  it  is  the  money  order  system,  and  I  must 
with  thanks  decline  your  offer,  believing  that  here  is  my  life 
work."  This  is  the  man  who  has  been  cut  off  without  a 
hearing  I 

I  venture  to  ask  you  to  do  something,  and  that  is  to  ap- 
point a  committee,  if  it  seems  in  your  judgment  wise,  to  draft 
resolutions  suggesting  to  the  President  that  this  matter  is 
worthy  of  further  investigation  for  the  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can Seed  Trade  Association  and  for  the  interest  of  every 
other  business  man.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Burpee — I  move  the  President  appoint  a  committee 
of  three  to  draft  resolutions  in  reference  to  the  advisability 
of  reconsidering  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  who  has  served 
so  long  and  faithfully,  and  that  the  resolution  be  given  to 
the  gentleman  who  has  spoken  to  be  taken  by  his  committee 
to  Washington. 

Which,  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to. 

And  the  President  appointed  Messrs.  W.  Atlee  Burpee, 
C.  N.  Page  and  Albert  McCullough  as  the  committee. 

Mr.  Burpee — If  the  committee  will  get  together  we  can 
report  before  the  close  of  this  session.     It  will  not  take  long. 

President  Stokes — ^We  will  now  hear  from  the  Committee 
on  Prior  Contracts  Between  Grower  and  Dealer,  Messrs. 
Emerson,  Plant,  Webster  and  Harries. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON    PRIOR    CONTRACTS    BE- 
TWEEN THE  SEED  GROWER  AND  THE 

SEED  DEALER. 

Mr.  Chairman: — Your  committee  beg  to  submit  that  it  has  corre- 
sponded with  a  number  of  seed  growers  and  dealers  on  this  subject, 
and  have  found  a  general  disposition  to  suggest  no  interference  with 
the  present  system  of  contracting  now  generally  adopted  by  the  Seed 
Trade,  viz.: 

Wherein  the  seed  grower  agrees  to  undertake  to  secure  and  plant 
a  sufficient  acreage  of  certain  varieties  of  seeds  at  specified  prices, 
which  under  ordinary  climatic  conditions  will  produce  the  quantity  of 
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each  variety  mentioned,  and  under  other  usual  conditions  as  to  date 
and  place  of  delivery,  terms  of  payment,  etc..  all  of  which  is  customary 
to  be  accepted  by  the  seed  dealer. 

At  the  Minneapolis  convention  last  year  the  following  ideas  were 
suggested  for  consideration,  and  if  found  desirable  to  be  incorporated 
in  a  uniform  contract,  to  be  used  by  the  seed  trade  in  general. 

The  question  as  to  countermand  or  cancellation  of  contract  prior 
to  planting  season  carrying  with  it  a  monetary  penalty  did  not  seem 
to  meet  with  favor. 

The  question  relating  to  insurance  applying  to  stocks  that  are 
harvested  and  in  the  grower's  warehouse  not  ready  for  shipment,  was 
generally  considered  a  desirable  feature,  but  not  necessary  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  contract,  as  a  matter  of  this  kind  could  be  arranged  by 
special  request  of.  the  dealer,  value,  payment  of  premium,  life  of  in- 
surance,  etc.,  being  best  provided  for  under  separate  contract. 

The  other  questions  were  also  generally  considered  of  little  conse- 
quence, so  that  your  committee  regret  that  it  has  nothing  of  special 
advantage  to  offer  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  "Prior  Contracts 
Between  the  Seed  Grower  and  the  Seed  Dealer." 

Respectfully  Submitted, 

FRANK  T.  EMERSON, 

June  24th,  1903.  Chairman  of  Committee. 

• 

Mr.  McCullough  moved  the  report  of  the  committee  be 
received  and  the  committee  discharged. 

Which,  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Emerson — (Relative  to  free  seed  distribution.) — I 
move  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  in  this  Conven- 
tion assembled,  that  the  committee  of  five  be  instructed  to 
adopt  some  method  for  a  personal  interview  with  the  Presi- 
dent, the  same  as  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  AIcFarland's  com- 
mittee in  reference  to  Mr.  Metcalf. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded. 

Mr.  Emerson — I  would  like  to  hear  from  someone  opposed 
to  this. 

The  Chair  requested  a  vote  by  a  show  of  hands,  and  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

President  Stokes — ^We  have  three  papers  to  hear  before 
we  adjourn  finally,  and  it  does  look  as  though  we  would  have 
to  have  an  afternoon  session.     I  think  we  can  vet  hear  some 
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of  them  at  this  session.      We  would  be  glad  to  have  Mr. 
Lupton's  paper  on  "Cabbages." 

Mr.  J.  M.  Lupton,  Mattituck,  N.  Y.,  here  read  a  paper  on 

"CABBAGES." 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Seed  Trade. 

The  invitation  extended  to  me  in  behalf  of  your  Executive  Com- 
mittee, to  present  a  paper  on  Cabbage  Growing  to  this  convention, 
suggested  as  a  subject  the  difference  in  varieties,  but  finding  in  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1900,  the  statement  that 
cabbages  were  listed  in  1899  by  the  American  Seed  Trade  under  no 
less  than  685  different  names,  and  having  no  definite  knowledge  of 
the  number  which  may  have  smce  been  added  to  the  list,  I  am  free 
to  say  that  I  am  quite  incapable  of  describing  in  detail  their  differ- 
ences, and  I  have  received  permission  to  change  the  subject  to  suit  my 
own  ideas  and  assume  rhat  I  am  permitted  to  deal  with  cabbage  in 
any  way  I  like,  so  long  as  I  am  reasonably  respectful. 

The  grower,  the  dealer  and  the  planter  all  have  a  common  in- 
terest in  the  crop  produced  from  seed.  To  both  the  grower  and 
dealer  the  profitable  crop  of  the  planter  means  pleasant  and  continued 
business  relations,  to  the  planter  it  means  profit  and  satisfaction. 
The  adoption  of  a  disclaimer  by  the  seedsman,  by  means  of  which  he 
declares  that  he  will  not  become  responsible  for  the  loss  from  failure 
of  the  crops  produced,  does  not  mean  that  he  has  no  interest  in  them. 
The  adoption  of  this  disclaimer  is  justified  because  its  object  is  to  pre- 
vent unjust  claims  arising  from  causes  beyond  his  control.  There  is 
certainly  a  degree  of  responsibility  for  the  Planters'  crops  restmg 
upon  both  grower  and  seedsman,  and  this  responsibility  is  met  only 
by  the  Grower  who  produces  and  the  seedsman  who  procures  the 
best  seed  that  he  possibly  can.  This  is  as  far  as  either  Grower  or 
Dealer  can  go  toward  securing  a  crop  for  the  Planter,  but  it  by  no 
means  insures  to  him  profitable  results,  and  therefore  in  order  to 
answer  intelligently  the  complaints  and  questions  of  those  who  have 
cultivated  unsuccessfully,  the  seedsman  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
proper  methods  of  cultivation  and  the  causes  which  may  be  directly 
or  indirectly  responsible  for  failure. 

Cabbage — forming  as  it  does  a  quite  important  item  of  the  Seeds- 
man's stock — is,  from  the  character  of  the  plant  itself,  the  difficulties 
attending  its  successful  cultivation,  and  its  susceptibility  to  various 
plant  diseases,  a  most  interesting  subject.  Nature,  the  oldest  seed- 
grower  in  the  business,  has  put  her  limitations  upon  the  Cabbage 
breeder.  He  can  do  some  things  and  she  will  help  him,  but  if  he 
attempts  that  which  infringes  on  her  laws  Nature  rebels  and  the  re- 
sult is  disappointing.    A  series  of  selection  through  several  genera- 
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tions,  with  the  single  object  of  making  some  change  in  a  variety  is 
not  difficult.  By  such  selections  stems  may  be  made  shorter  or 
longer,  plants  may  be  bred  to  a  smooth  leaf  or  a  wrinkled  one,  heads 
made  deeper,  rounder,  more  flat  or  more  pointed  as  desired,  and  in 
our  selection  if  we  always  breed  for  one  such  special  object,  and  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  some  other  features  perhaps  to  attain  it,  such  at- 
tainment is  not  difficult.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  such  changes  in 
habit  of  growth,  or  character  of  the  plant  are  of  but  little  practical 
value.  We  can  make  a  variety,  earlier  if  we  are  willing  to  have  it 
smaller  or  larger  if  willing  to  have  it  later,  but  when  we  attempt  to 
make  it  both  larger  and  earlier  the  proposition  is  a  difficult  one  be- 
cause nature  demands  for  a  large  product  the  more  extended  period 
of  growth  and  for  early  maturity  a  smaller  product. 

The  true  effort  of  the  plant  breeder  should  be  to  increase  the 
usefulness  of  the  plant  to  the  cultivator.  It  is  not  to  be  accomplished 
by  slight  changes  in  the  character  of  the  plant  which  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  his  product,  but  the  effort  should  be  rather 
to  so  improve  our  various  strains  as  to  render  our  product  surer  and 
more  profitable.  To  do  this  every  feature  of  a  parent  stock  in  its 
relation  to  the  end  we  seek  to  accomplish  must  be  considered. 

We  must  of  course  understand  that  each  plant  is  an  individual, 
no  matter  how  true  it  may  be  to  the  ideal  type  of  a  variety,  it  pos- 
sesses its  own  individual  character  and  peculiarities  which  in  greater 
or  less  degree  will  be  inherited  by  succeeding  generations. 

This  feature  of  individuality  is  more  marked  in  Cabbage  than  in 
most  plants.  We  could  not  breed  it  out  even  were  it  desirable  to  do 
so,  for  in  the  effort  we  should  so  overbreed  the  variety  as  to  destroy 
its  constitution  and  reproductive  power.  Without  going  at  all  into 
the  various  features  of  diflferent  varieties  there  are  certain  general 
principles  which  we  may  consider  briefly  and  which  are  not  without 
interest. 

The  leaf.  The  first  leaves  of  the  young  plant  are  petioled,  a  stem 
joining  them  to  the  main  stalk,  subsequently  these  leaves  fall,  and  as 
the  plant  approaches  maturity  we  find  that  in  the  best  specimens  the 
broad  leaves  extend  down  to  the  main  stalk,  which  is  joined  without 
the  intervening  stem.  The  petioled  leaf  therefore  in  a  matured  speci- 
men I  think  an  objection  which  may  gradually  be  eliminated  by  se- 
lection. 

The  stem.  I  think  that  all  things  considered  a  stem  of  medium 
length  preferable  to  one  either  very  long  or  very  short.  In  the  best 
specimens  we  find  it  quite  large  immediately  under  the  head,  but 
tapering*  sharply  to  the  point  where  it  enters  the  ground.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  no  appearance   of  blemish  or  disease 
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should  show  upon  the  stem  of  a  parent  stock,  as  the  stem  is  a  most 
vulnerable  point. 

The  head.  Which  from  a  market  gardener's  point  of  view  is  the 
only  thing  worth  considering,  we  find  to  be  formed  by  the  leaves 
lapping  over  one  another  in  the  center.  A  close  observation 
of  the  plant  at  various  stages  of  its  growth  enables 
a  person  to  tell  with  reasonable  certainty  if  the  stock  is  a  good  head- 
ing one,  even  in  the  younger  stages  of  its  growth.  A  good  forma- 
tion is  that  in  which  the  leaves  lap  over  and  across  the  center,  a  poor 
one  is  that  in  which  they  cluster  round  the  center  and  assume  a  more 
upright  habit,  and  our  judgment  of  the  stock  is  largely  governed  by 
the  formation  of  these  inner  leaves. 

Vigor  and  hardiness.  One  of  the  most  important  considerations 
to  all  concerned  is  attained  by  selection  of  the  more  healthy  speci- 
mens, a  color  true  to  the  variety,  yet  indicating  strong  constitution. 
A  vigorous  growth  so  far  as  possible  free  from  coarseness  are  the 
points  which  we  .should  seek  to  perpetuate  and  which  determine  our 
judgment. 

Habit  of  growth.  There  is  certainly  an  advantage  in  cultivating 
a  close  habit  of  growth,  as  it  enables  the  cultivator  to  plant  more 
closely,  and  other  things  being  equal  the  close  habit  is  much  to  be 
preferred  over  a  spreading  one,  but  in  breeding  to  a  close  habit  of 
growth  great  care  is  necessary  to  secure  a  healthy  constitution,  or 
the  matter  may  be  overdone.  Wc  must  have  a  good  growth,  but 
should  endeavor  to  secure  it  in  an  upright  growth  of  the  outer  leaves 
rather  than  a  spreading  one. 

These  observations  will  be  found  generally  applicable,  but  our 
judgment  is  not.  to  be  determined  by  any  one  feature.  It  is  the  near- 
ness with  which  a  stock  approaches  all  desirable  features  that  deter- 
mines its  value,  and  influences  the  judgment  of  the  seedsman  on  the 
results  shown  by  his  trial  grounds  or  the  fields  of  his  customers.  The 
seedsman  cannot  too  fully  imderstand  the  habits  of  the  plants  pro- 
duced from  his  seed,  for  in  spite  of  his  best  efforts  or  those  of  his 
grower  he  never  will  be  able  to  fully  satisfy  all  the  men  who  are 
engaged  in  cultivating  the  soil.  These  people  who  are  said  to  form 
the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  land,  and  upon  whom  the  whole  commer- 
cial world  is  leaning  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  are  unquestionably 
up  against  some  of  the  most  intricate  problems  of  nature  that  any 
class  of  people  are  called  upon  to  solve.  Their  position  and  impor- 
tance is  recognized  by  our  Governments,  both  State  and  National, 
and  large  sums  of  money  are  appropriated  for  their  benefit,  but  the 
average  farmer  is  nevertheless  inclined  to  regard  a  scientific  opinion 
with  a  good  deal  of  contempt.  He  will  be  found  slow  to  adopt  new 
ideas  which  involve  any  deviation  from  his  beaten  path,  and  prefers 
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to  settJe  his  delicate  problems  by  main  strength  rather  than  by  the 
application  of  any  mental  process.  In  regard  to  seed,  he  is  found 
full  of  prejudice,  sometimes  well  founded,  and  sometimes  absurd,  and 
it  is  quite  natural  that  he  hold  the  seedsman  responsible  for  many  of 
the  diHiculties  with  which  he  has  to  contend. 

The  growers  of  Cabbage  in  common  with  all  others  have  their 
grievances  which  the  seedsmen  are  called  upon  to  answer  and  fre- 
quently to  adjust.  I  can  but  glance  here  at  a  few  of  the  most  com- 
mon causes  of  complaint  resulting  from  causes  over  which  the 
seedsman  has  no  control  and  therefore  should  assume  no  responsi- 
bility. 

Throughout  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  where  plants  are 
set  in  the  fall  and  expected  to  make  a  considerable  part  of  their 
growth  during  the  winter  months,  there  is  sometimes  complaint  of 
their  shooting  or  running  to  seed  instead  of  heading,  a  result  which 
is  largely  attributed  to  poor  seed,  but  which  is  in  fact  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  was  grown.  The  Cab- 
bage plant  requires  two  seasons  of  growth  to  mature  its  seed;  first 
we  must  grow  the  Cabbage,  then  the  plant  must  have  a  resting  stage 
and  remain  dormant  for  a  time,  then  comes  the  second  period  of 
gfTowth,  in  which  the  seed  is  produced.  Now  it  is  by  no  means  nec- 
essary for  the  production  of  seed  that  the  first  period  of  growth 
should  carry  the  plants  to  maturity.  A  plant  not  more  than  ten 
weeks  from  the  germ  which  has  not  completed  more  than  one-quar- 
ter of  its  growth  will  shoot,  provided  it  has  passed  through  a  resting 
stage  of  sufficient  length,  but  the  resting  stage  is  indispensible  and 
we  cannot  produce  seed  by  a  period  of  continuous  growth.  The  in- 
dustry of  the  southern  cultivator  provides  during  the  fall  and  early 
winter  the  first  period  of  growth.  As  the  winter  comes  on  a  frost 
or  weather  cold  enough  to  completely  arrest  growth  and  cause  the 
plant  to  remain  dormant  for  a  time  is  very  likely  to  occur  which 
will  give  it  the  required  resting  stage,  then  with  more  favorable  con- 
ditions growth  is  resumed  for  the  second  time.  Here  each  plant  acts 
individually,  those  which  have  reached  a  sufficient  state  of  maturity 
before  growth  was  arrested,  and  have  remained  dormant  for  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time,  will  shoot,  it  is  a  natural  consequence,  which 
no  man  can  control.  The  tendency  is  of  course  more  marked  in 
poorly  bred  stocks  than  well  bred  ones,  and  there  is  a  difference  in 
this  tendency  in  different  varieties,  but  no  variety,  no  matter  how 
well  bred  it  may  be,  is  proof  against  it,  and  the  only  remedy  is  a 
pen'od  of  continuous  growth. 

The  cflFcct  of  Cabbage  Aphis  when  the  plants  are  infested  with 
them  when  young  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  poor  seed,  these 
insects  congregate  on  the  inside  of  the  young  leaves  and  sucking  the 
life  and  substance  out  of  them  arrest  their  growth.     The  subsequent 
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growth  of  the  plant  then  seems  to  go  to  the  stem,  which  I  have  seen 
grow  nearly  two  feet  long  from  no  other  apparent  cause.  The  small 
heads  produced  on  these  long  stems  are  of  no  consequence,  and  fail* 
ure  is  complete,  but  is  in  no  case  to  be  attributed  to  seed.  The  mar- 
ket gardener  has  within  reach  simple  remedies  which  are  fairly 
effective. 

Cabbage  will  not  thrive  if  planted  continuously  on  the  same  land, 
and  a  piece  of  land  devoted  year  after  year  to  this  or  similar  crops 
is  soon  found  to  be  out  of  condition.  The  effect  of  planting  on  a 
soil  out  of  condition  may  be  shown  in  a  weakened  vitality,  and  loss  of 
color  because  of  which  your  customer  says  the  seed  was  not  true. 
Dry  weather  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  plant's  growth  I  regard 
as  favorable,  because  it  induces  better  root  growth,  but  as  the  plant 
approaches  maturity  it  must  have  moisture. 

^  Varieties  differ  greatly  in  different  localities,  and  that  which  is 
most  popular  in  one  section  may  be  found  unsuited  to  the  conditioiTS 
of  another.  It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  the  list  must  always  be 
a  long  one,  and  it  is  useless  for  us  to  condemn  anything  because  for 
our  own  particular  locality  it  is  unsuitable.  I  think  that  we  may 
assert  that  filong  the  Atlantic  Coast  line  from  Florida  to  Boston  the 
same  varieties  may  be  grown  with  satisfaction,  but  there  are  some 
varieties  used  with  satisfaction  in  the  interior,  particularly  in  locali- 
ties upon  high  ground,  which  it  would  seem  unwise  to  commend  to 
the  cultivator  on  the  Coast.  This  situation  compels  on  the  part  of  the 
seedsman  a  study  of  local  requirements,  and  necessitates  a  much 
longer  list  of  varieties  than  would  otherwise  be  desirable. 

J.  M.  LUPTON. 

The  paper  was  received  with  applause. 

Mr.  Wood — (Louisville) — I  would  like  to  ask  whether  Mr. 
Lupton  knows  anything  of  the  comparative  hardiness  between 
cabbage  and  kale. 

Mr.  Lupton — Siberian  kale  is  hardy  in  our  latitude  in  Long 
Island.  Cabbage  will  sometimes  go  through  the  winter  at 
Long  Island  and  produce  seed,  but  unless  it  is  very  small 
when  the  winter  sets  in  it  will  not  produce  a  crop  of  heads. 
I  could  not  fix  upon  any  locality  which  would  mark  the  limit 
where  cabbage  could  be  successfully  grown,  if  planted  in 
the  fall  in  open  ground  and  allowed  to  remain  out  all  winter. 

Mr.  Wood — If  cabbage  is  sown  in  Long  Island  in  Septem- 
ber and  planted,  out  in  November,  will  any  of  these  plants  go 
through  the  winter? 
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Mr.  Lupton — ^They  will  go  through  the  winter — some  of 
them — ^if  the  winter  isn't  too  severe,  but  I  think  very  few 
would  ever  head.  Sown  in  September  they  would  reach  a 
state  of  maturity  that  when  winter  came  on  and  arrested 
their  growth  they  would  remain  practically  dormant. 

Mr.  Kendel — ^How  does  the  value  of  the  seed  grown  on  a 
plant  that  don't  head  compare  with  seed  from  those  that  do? 

Mr.  Lupton — I  can  only  give  you  my  opinion.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Tracy  can  answer  that.  The  seed  of  each  individual 
plant  is  the  same,  no  matter  at  what  period  of  growth  the 
rest  stage  occurs.  The  value  of  having  a  matured  stalk  is 
this,  that  there  is  a  further  opportunity  to  make  selections 
from  it.  T  have  made  a  number  of  trials  and  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  the  so^d  of  each  individual  plant  is  the  same, 
whether  the  rest  stage  occurs  in  early  growth  or  carried  to 
maturity  in  the  first  period.  The  ideal  stage  of  maturity 
before  the  rest  stage  occurs,  would  be  about  two-thirds  of  its 
growth. 

Prof.  Tracy — I  haven't  a  word  to  say.  I  think  he  has  put 
the  whole  thing  clearly. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Woodruff — ^Addressing  Mr.  Lupton) — Have 
you  had  any  experience  with  regard  to  the  value  of  seed 
laised  from  the  stump?  Some  truckers  I  know  seem  to 
think  that  produces  better  seed.  They  think  they  have  some- 
thing superior. 

Mr.  Lupton — I  could  not  give  you  the  information.  I 
never  saw  it  done. 

President  Stokes — As  a  dealer  I  would  not  want  to  have 
stump  seed  delivered  to  me. 

Mr.  Woodruff — T  can  give  you  instances  of  men  who  have 
practiced  that  for  ten  years,  and  they  practice  it  every  year 
and  do  produce  magnificent  crops. 

Mr.  Bolgiano — ^The  same  stalk  every  year? 

Mr.  Woodruff — Every  time. 

Prof.  Tracy — Not  successive  crops  from  the  same  plant? 

Mr.  Woodruff — No;  no;  but  repeat  the  operation  on  the 
same  strain. 
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Mr.  Lupton — I  do  not  see  why  it  would  not  produce  seed 
all  right.  There  can  be  nothing  in  the  head  that  has  in- 
fluence on  the  seed.  This  central  shoot  coming  out  of  the 
head  gives  more  seed  than  we  could  produce  by  small  shoots 
coming  from  the  stump.  What  is  there  in  this  outer  leaf 
forming  the  head  that  would  have  an  influence  on  the  suc- 
ceeding generation?  You  get  the  seed  from  the  plant,  and 
if  the  seed  from  the  stump  carries  all  the  excellence  of  the 
plant  itself,  which  is  a  point  I  am  not  able  to  decide,  I  do 
not  see  that  it  would  suffer  any  deterioration. 

Mr.  McVay — I  can  confirm  what  Mr.  Woodruff  said.  It 
is  the  practice  in  the  South  to  grow  collard — it  is  practiced 
by  some  collard  growers  to  save  the  entire  plant  and  allow 
it  to  go  to  seed,  and  while  it  is  a  fact  that  these  entire  plants 
will  produce  a  greater  yield  to  the  acre,  it  is  a  fact  that  some 
growers  use  the  old  stumps,  and  it  has  been  proven  that  the 
seed  from  the  stumps  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  other. 
While  it  is  in  less  quantity,  it  is  shown  the  seed  is  as  good. 

Mr.  Lupton — ^The  head  is  cut  open  and  rots  away,  so  thai 
the  central  shoot  from  the  stumps  may  come  through. 
Under  our  system  we  do  not  have  the  smaller  shoots  coming 
from  the  stump.  The  head  rots  away,  and  really  I  do  not  see 
what  good  it  is. 

President  Stokes — If  there  is  nothing  further  on  this  sub- 
ject, our  genial  Philadelphia  seedsman,  Mr.  Henry  F.  Michell, 
has  a  short  paper  on  bulbs,  which  he  has  kindly  prepared  for 
us  at  my  request,  and  I  wish  to  introduce  Mr.  Michell  with 
the  remark,  that  if  anybody  knows  about  bulbs  he  is  the  man. 

Mr.  Henry  F.  Michell,  of  Philadelphia,  read  a  paper  on 

BULBS. 

Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
tion: 

Your  committee  has  kindly  asked  me  to  prepare  a  paper  on 
Bulbs  and  read  it  at  this  annual  convention  of  Seedsmen.  It  gives 
me,  therefore,  great  pleasure  to  say  in  3s  brief  a  way  as  possible 
what  knowledge  I  have  gleaned  in  this  special  branch,  both  in  the 
observance  of  their  growth  and  development  here  in  this  country 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  bulbs  in  their  native  place,  Holland,  where 
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I  have  had  the  pleasure  on  several  occasions  to  gain  considerable 
personal  knowledge. 

You  are  all  aware  that  the  trade  in  Holland  on  Dutch  Bulbs  is 
constantly  on  the  increase,  caused  by  the  gorgeous  displays  which  can 
be  had  during  Winter  and  Spring  with  very  little  outlay  of  money 
and  the  ease  of  their  cultivation.  I  will  endeavor  in  this  paper  to 
make  only  rambling  remarks  as  they  come  before  me,  as  I  have  been 
too  much  occupied  to  prepare  a  more  complete  essay. 

I  shall  start  with  Tulips  (the  gorgeous  beauties),  and  mention 
herewith  the  choicest  sorts  which  are  rather  high  in  price  as  yeU  but 
are  well  worth  the  cost. 

Albion  (or  White  Hawk>.  The  finest  pure  white  variety  in  cul- 
tivation, either  for  bedding  or  for  forcing,  produces  a  very  large 
^now  white  flower  of  great  substance.  It  is  a  good  keeper,  the  flow- 
ers remain  perfect  longer  than  any  other  white  tulip  and  stand  hand- 
ling and  shipping  without  danger  of  bruising. 

Couleur  de  Cardinal.  This  variety  is  considered  to  be  the  choic- 
est bronzy  scarlet  sort,  produces  heavy  petaled  flowers  on  long  stems. 
Good  prices  can  always  be  had  and  a  ready  market  is  sure  if  the  true 
variety  is  grown. 

Le  Matelas.  Another  exhibition  flower,  very  large  pink  bloom, 
edged  with  white. 

Mon.  Tresor.  A  fine  large,  golden  yellow  specimen,  especially 
adapted  for  forcing,  because  it  blooms  quite  early. 

Rose  Aplatis.  Beautiful  light  pink  flower,  perfect  shape,  quite 
the  rage  in  London  and  Paris,  a  good  forcer. 

The  above  are  just  a  few  of  which  I  make  special  note.  You  are 
all  aware  of  the  best  standard  sorts  that  I  will  make  no  remarke  about 
them.  The  up-to-date  bulb  importer  has  them  all  listed  and  described 
in  his  catalogue.  I  wish  to  state  here  that  it  is  very  important  if  you 
want  La  Reine  Tulips  for  forcing  to  be  pure  whitfe  in  color,  the  bulbs 
must  come  from  where  they  have  been  grown  in  sandy  soil.  La 
Reine  Tulip  bulbs  grown  in  heavy  soil  are  liable  to  have  green  tips 
when  forced.  For  outside  planting  it  does  not  matter  much  where 
grown. 

Parrot  Tulips.  It  is  important  that  only  large  bulbs  should  be 
ordered,  which  can  be  depended  upon  to  produce  about  80  per  cent, 
to  bloom.  Small  Parrot  Tulip  bulbs  will  bloom  only  from  50  to  60 
per  cent.  Good  flowers  of  Parrot  Tulips  bring  high  prices.  They 
can  be  forced  moderately  to  bloom  in  March  and  April. 

Late  FloWcring  Single  Tulips  should  be  more  extensively  planted 
in  this  country;  in  London.  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna  and  other  large 
European  cities  great  quantities  are  used.  The  display  of  color  in 
this  class  is  marvelous.    The  most  showy  and  satisfactory  sorts  are: 
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Bouton  de  Or,  Golden  Yellow.  A  perfect,  beautiful  flower  of 
great  substance,  makes  an  elegant  cut  flower  because  after  it  is  cut 
and  placed  in  water  it  lasts  nearly  a  week  in  prime  condition.  An- 
other handsome  Show  Tulip  of  the  late  flowering  class  is  the 

Grand  Gesneriana  Spathulata.  A  dazzling  scarlet,  with  a  rich 
violet  center,  mammoth  in  size,  favorably  comparing  with  the  Orien- 
tal Scarlet  Poppy.     One  of  the  daintiest  in  color  is  the 

Picotee,  sometimes  called  Maiden's  Blush,  a  white  flower  with 
distinct  pink  border. 

For  a  handsome  mixture  in  late  flowering  Tulips  the  Bizzarres 
and  By  blooms  contain  every  imaginable  color  of  the  rainbow.  Rec- 
ommend the  late  Tulips  to  your  customers,  informing  them  at  the 
same  time  that  they  bloom  considerably  later  than  the  earlies,  but 
still  early  enough  to  be  done  blooming  before  summer  plants  are 
planted  in  their  beds.  An  important  fact  to  remember  in  all  late 
Tulips  especially  is  to  order  and  insist  on  strictly  first  size  bulbs,  as 
smaller  bulbs  frequently  do  not  bloom. 

We  shall  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  favorite  well  known 
Hyacinths.  Hyacinth  Bulbs  in  Holland  are  grown  on  land  which 
has  been  heavily  manured  in  the  spring.  Pure  Cow  Manure  is  used 
for  this  purpose.  A  crop  of  potatoes  is  grown  on  this  land  in  order 
to  take  certain  ingredients  out  of  the  manure  which  may  harm  the 
Hyacinth.  In.  August,  after  the  potatoes  are  taken  up,  this  land  is 
carefully  dug  and  the  manure,  which  is  now  thoroughly  decomposedt 
is  placed  at  such  a  depth  that  the  roots  of  the  Hyacinth  can  easily 
reach  it  for  their  food.  After  the  Hyacinths  are  once  grown  on  this 
land  it  cannot  be  used  to  advantage  for  three  years  to  grow  Hya- 
cinths. As  a  rule  Tulips  are  grown  on  the  ground  where  Hyacinths 
have  been  grown  the  previous  year.  The  ground  is  sufficiently  rich 
for  Tulips,  which  do  not  require  such  rich  soil.  After  a  crop  of 
Tulips  is  grown  on  that  land  it  is  followed  with  Narcissus  or  Crocus. 
After  the  third  year  it  is  ready  again  for  Hyacinths,  but  the  ground 
is  dug  quite  deep  and  the  sub-soil  or  sand  is  dug  to  the  surface. 

The  method  used  for  the  propagation  of  Hyacinths  is  to  cut  the 
old  large  bulbs  at  the  bottom  into  three  divisions,  or  scooped  out. 
It  takes  from  three  to  five  years  for  the  small  bulblets  produced  from 
the  parent  bulb  to  become  of  age  and  sent  out  as  first  size  bulbs. 
The  scooping  method  produces  the  most  bulblets,  as  many  as  forty 
from  each  parent  bulb. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  growing  Hyacinths  is  to  guard 
against  the  diseases  which  the  Hyacinth  is  subject  to.  Three  differ- 
ent diseases  attack  it,  the  black  and  white  diseases  affect  the  bulbs, 
the  yellow  disease  affects  the  foliage  first,  then  penetrates  to  the 
bulbs.     Great  care  and  constant  watching  are  needed  to  prevent  these 
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diseases  from  spreading.  Every  careful,  reliable  bulb  grower  watches 
these  pests  hourly,  and  as  soon  as  any  bulb  shows  signs  of  disease 
it  is  immediately  removed,  and  often  the  surrounding  bulbs  as  well. 

Hyacinths  gfrown  on  pure,  rich,  sandy  soil  are  the  best.  This 
special  ground  is  very  expensive  in  Holland — sells  for  more  money 
than  city  property.  The  reason  that  Holland  is  better  adapted  for 
growing  perfect  bulbs  than  any  other  discovered  place  so  far  is  on 
account  of  the  perfect  drainage  of  their  grounds.  Whether  there  is 
an  excessive  rainfall  or  drouth  for  weeks  at  a  time,  the  water  is  kept 
almost  at  the  same  height  constantly,  by  either  having  the  surplus 
water  pumped  out  or  let  in  through  the  dikes.  All  the  beds  are  laid 
out  in  perfect  squares  of  about  lOo  feet,  surrounded  constantly  by 
water. 

One  of  the  queer  and  confusing  features  of  the  Hyacinths  is  that 
a  ntunber  of  evident  different  varieties  bear  the  same  name»  but  come 
in  different  colors.  For  instance,  the  Baron  Von  Thuyl,  this  comes 
in  red,  white  and  blue.  The  original  Baron  Von  Thuyl  was  a  blue 
Hyacinth,  the  other  two  colors  are  sports  from  the  blue.  The  La 
Grandesse  is  the  handsomest  Hyacinth  of  all — a  most  perfect  mam- 
moth pure  white  spike,  single  flowers.  There  is  now,  however,  a 
double  La  Grandesse  which  is  quite  expensive  as  yet,  but  it  will  be 
bought  nevertheless  by  Hyacinth  fanciers. 

Another  Hyacinth  of  extraordinary  merit  for  forcing  is  the 
Koh-i-noor,  large,  perfect,  semi-double,  rich  pink  spike.  This  will 
be  one  of  the  leaders  for  prizes. 

There  is  such  a  great  number  of  perfect  spike  varieties  now  to 
be  had,  and  all  listed  in  the  leading  catalogues,  that  I  will  not  go 
into  more  details  or  descriptions.  I  forgot  to  state  that  the  General 
Society  of  Bulb  Growers  in  Holland  is  now  proceeding  to  have  a 
better  nomenclature  in  bulbs  by  giving  each  new  offspring  or  sport 
a  distinct  name.  Let  us  hope  that  they  will  soon  alter  the  names 
of  the  Red,  White  and  Blues  in  Baron  Von  Thuyls,  Chas.  Dickens, 
etc.,  and  prevent  a  great  many  mistakes  which  probably  occur  in  this 
confusion  of  colors  in  the  same  name. 

Narcissus.  The  demand  for  these  is  certainly  enormous  in  all 
the  classes,  both  the  hardy  as  well  as  the  forcing  or  Paper  White 
Grandiflora  types.  (As  an  example  of  the  constantly  increasing  de- 
mand for  Hardy  Narcissus  one  of  our  customers  ordered  of  us  200,- 
000  bulbs  for  outside  planting.) 

When  you  want  the  proper  Double  Daffodil  Von  Sion  for  forc- 
ing purpose  be  sure  and  secure  the  Talenionius  Plenus  variety.  This 
is  a  beautiful  double  cup-shaped  flower,  and  very  seldom  shows  any 
green  ribs  or  tips. 
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Narcissus,  especially  the  Horsfieldi  variety,  should  be  planted  if 
possible  as  soon  as  they  are  received  in  September.  Early  planting 
of  all  Narcissus  is  advisable  to  secure  large  blooms. 

There  is  such  a  great  variety  of  Bulbs  now  in  cultivation  and  on 
the  market  that  I  will  not  dare  to  speak  any  longer.  One  item, 
however,  is  of  great  importance,  and  that  is  the  Spirea  Gladstone. 
This  is  the  champion  of  all  Spireas,  produces  immense  size  plants  if 
grown  in  8  or  g-inch  pots. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  all  for  your  courteous  attention  to  these 
scattering  remarks  on  bulbs.  If  I  had  more  time  at  my  disposal  I 
should  have  gotten  this  paper  up  in  better  shape,  but  as  you  all  no 
doubt  have  also  had  the  busiest  spring  season  in  your  history  you 
must  pardon  any  mistakes  and  omissions  which  I  may  have  made. 

Very  respectfully, 

HENRY  F.  MICHELL. 


The  best  standard  satisfactory  varieties,  according  to  my  expe- 
rience, and  which  will  always  give  the  best  results,  are  as  follows: 

MINIATURE,  OR  DUTCH   ROMAN  HYACINTHS. 

Pink.  White. 

Chas.  Dickens.  La  Grandesse. 

Gertrude.  La  Innocense. 

Gigantea.  Mad.  Van  der  Hoop. 

Moreno. 

Blue. 

Czar  Peter. 

Queen  of  the  Blues.  Grand  Maitre. 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  SIZE,  NAMED  SINGLE  HYACINTHS. 

Red.  Pink. 

Roi  des  Beiges.  Baron  Von  Thuyll. 

Queen  of  Hyacinths.  Chas.  Dickens. 

Von  Schiller.  Gigantea. 

Moreno. 

Cavaignac. 

Gertrude. 

Lord  Macauley. 

Rosea  Maxima. 
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White. 

Albertine. 

La  Grandesse. 

Mad.  Van  der  Hoop. 

British  Queen. 

La  Innocense. 


Blue,  Light. 

Captain  Boyton. 
Enchantress. 
Czar  Peter. 
Lord  Derby. 


Blue,  Bright  and  Deep. 
Chas.  Dickens. 
King  of  the  Blt^es. 
Grand  Maitre. 
Queen  of  the  Blues. 


Yellow. 
Ida. 
King  of  the  Yellows. 


DOUBLE  HYACINTHS. 


Red. 

Pink. 

Bouquet  Tendre. 

Koh-i-noor. 

Lord  Wellington. 

White. 

Blue. 

Isabella. 

Blocksberg,  Light. 

La  Tour  de  Auvergnc. 

Chas.  Dickens,  Deep 

La  Grandesse. 

Yellow. 

Minerva. 

TULIPS,  EARLY. 


Best  Scarlet  and  Reds. 
Belle  Alliance. 
Pottebaker. 
Brilliant. 

Coleur  de  Cardinal. 
Scarlet  Vermillion. 


Best  Yellows. 
Chrysolora. 
King  of  the  Yellows. 
Mon.  Tresor. 
Yellow  Prince. 
Gold  Finch. 
Ophir  de  Or. 
Pottebaker  Yellow. 


Best  White. 

White  Hawk  (or  Albion). 

La  Reine. 

White  Swan. 

Due  van  Thol  Maximus. 

Nelly  Pottebaker,  White. 


Best  Pink. 

Cottage  Maid. 
Rose  Aplatis. 
Proserpine. 
Rose  Luisante. 
Rose  Grisdelin. 
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Best  Variegated,  or  two  colors  in  same  flower. 

Grootmecster  Von  Maltha.  Best  Orange  Color. 

Kaiserkroon.  Prince  of  Austria. 

Joost  van  Vondcl.  Thomas  Moore. 

Standard  Silver. 

Best  Violet,  for  outdoor  only. 
Wowerman. 

BEST  DOUBLE  EARLY  TULIPS. 

Couronne  de  Or,  yellow,  valuable  especially  for  forcing. 

Imperator  Rubrorum,  scarlet 

La  Candeur*  white. 

Murillo,  pink,  especially  for  forcing. 

Salvator  Rose,  pink,  especially  for  forcing. 

Tournesol,  Red  and  Yellow. 

Best  Variegated  Foliage  Tulips. 

Yellow  Prince,  with  variegated  foliage. 


The  paper  was  received  with  applause. 

The  special  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  resolution 
relative  to  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  of  the  Postoffice 
Department,  presented  the  following  resolution: 

7 

Whereas,  it  has  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  American 
Seed  Trade  Association  now  holding  its  Twenty-first  Annual  Con- 
vention at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  representing  both  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  seed  trade  of  America,  that  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Money  Order  System  of  the  United  States  has  been  dismissed 
without  a  hearing  for  an  alleged  indiscretion;  and 

Whereas,  the  seed  trade  of  the  United  States  is  deeply  interested 
in  the  Money  Order  System,  of  which  many  of  its  members  are  large 
users;  and 

Whereas,  under  the  wise  management  of  the  dismissed  superin- 
tendent, James  T.  Metcalf,  the  Money  Order  System  has  been  great- 
ly simplified  and  extended  to  the  vast  facilitation  of  our  business; 
and 
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Whereas,  it  appears  that  the  alleged  indiscretion  with  which  Mr. 
Metcalf  is  charged  had  to  do  with  a  contract  for  the  Money  Order 
forms,  upon  which  he  took  or  advised  no  formal  action  save  that  of 
investigation  in  regard  to  a  bidder  who,  it  is  reported,  has  no  facili- 
ties for  the  proper  execution  of  a  contract  which  is  of  such  vital  im- 
portance to  every  business  man  in  the  United  States;  now  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  respect- 
fully request  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  investigate  the 
matter  of  this  contract  and  the  removal  of  the  Superintendent.  It 
is  the  belief  of  this  Association  that  the  President  will  cause  justice 
to  be  done  and  the  true  interests  of  the  Money  Order  Service,  so 
important  to  rural  residents,  seedsmen  and  others  doing  a  mail-order 
business,  be  conserved. 

Resolved,  that  these  resolutions  be  telegraphed  to  President 
Roosevelt,  and  also  mailed  in  due  form. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE, 

Philadelphia. 
ALBERT  McCULLOUGH, 

Cincinnati. 
CHAS.  N.  PAGE, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Committee. 


Mr.  Burpee — Your  committee  has  gone  carefully  over  this 
.subject.  *We  realize  that  this  action  is  official,  but  after  you 
have  H.stened  to  the  resolution  you  will  see  we  have  spoken 
only  of  our  own  knowledge.  The  only  hearsay  in  the  whole 
report  is  that  the  contractor  Mr.  Metcalf  wished  to  have  in- 
vestigated has  been  deemed,  from  newspaper  reports  and 
from  knowledge  accessible  to  us  as  citizens,  an  incompetent 
bidder.  We  do  know  that  the  money  order  system  has 
been  greatly  improved  during  the  years  Mr.  Metcalf  has  had 
charge  of  it.  You,  Mr.  President,  and  every  other  house 
here  doing  a  mail  order  business,  can  recall  as  well  as  I  can 
that  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  we  used  to  receive  hundreds 
more  registered  letters  than  we  do  today.  They  were  a 
source  of  constant  annoyance,  and  we  had  to  handle  notes 
almost  breeding  disease,  and  we  had  to  handle  postage 
stamps.     Under  Mr.  Metcalf's  charge  the  cost  of  the  money 
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order  service  has  been  reduced,  the  form  has  been  improved 
and  the  department  made  more  business-like,  and  the  num- 
ber of  offices  increased  so  that  today  in  our  business  we  do 
not  receive  certainlv  more  than  twentv-five,  and  I  doubt 
whether  twenty  per  cent,  as  many  registered  letters  as  we  did 
fifteen  years  ago,  while  we  are  doing  a  much  larger  business, 
and  yet  the  increase  in  the  money  order  system  is  not  ap- 
preciable even  by  that  decrease  in  registered  letters,  because 
the  system  has  been  so  improved  and  the  cost  so  reduced,  and 
accessibility  increased  as  there  are  so  many  postoffices.  We 
are  bothered  much  less  now  by  the  receipt  of  country  checks, 
the  validity  of  which  we  could  not  tell  until  after  the  goods 
were  shipped. 

We  all  know  that  Mr.  McFarland  has  no  axe  to  grind,  noth- 
ing but  the  good  of  the  service.  With  this  information,  and 
as  we  happen  to  be  in  convention  at  the  same  time  as  the 
United  Typothetae,  which  has  taken  important  action,  we 
have  presented  the  above  resolution.  I  hope  you  will  ap- 
prove the  report  of  the  committee  and  authorize  this  action. 

Mr.  Griffith — I  move  we  adopt  the  report  and  authorize 
action  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions. 

Which,  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to. 

President  Stokes — We  have  another  paper  prepared  by 
Mr.  Frank  B.  White,  of  Chicago,  but  we  have  consumed  so 
much  time  we  shall  have  to  hear  from  Mr.  White  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  afternoon  session,  which  will  probably  be  at  3 
o'clock. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough — I  would  Hke  to  present  a  letter,  which 
is  addressed  to  the  Secretarv  of  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association,  I  think  out  of  respect  to  the  gentleman  send- 
ing the  letter  it  should  be  read  and  properly  brought  up,  yet, 
it  is  somewhat  out  of  order.  You  will  all  remember,  at  least 
those  present  at  our  meeting  in  Rochester  two  years  ago, 
that  one  of  the  local  members  of  the  Association  in  Roches- 
ter was  requested  to  present  before  our  meeting  the  status 
of  a  lawsuit  he  had  pending  against  him  at  that  time,  over 
which  there  was  considerable  discussion,  but  no  formal  action 
taken  by  the  Association  as  an  association. 
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I  never  heard  a  word  since  leaving  Rochester  until  last 
evening,  when  these  papers  were  placed  in  my  hands. 
(Papers  exhibited.) 

I  thought  at  first  when  the  matter  was  handed  to  me,  best 
not  to  say  anything  at  all  about  it,  but  again,  I  thought  it 
might  place  some  one  in  a  false  light  and  it  might  be  better 
to  bring  it  before  the  meeting.  I  do  not  think  any  action 
whatever  should  be  taken  here,  but  the  papers  should  be  filed 
with  the  Secretary.  As  to  the  subscription  list,  I  haven't  it 
with  me,  but  there  was  something  like  fl76  or  f200  sub- 
scribed.   Nothing  more. 

Secretary  Willard — Before  the  meeting  adjourns  I  wish 
to  say  that  all  the  certificates  handed  in  have  been  properly 
endorsed  by  the  agent  and  are  ready  to  be  returned  to  the 
owners,  with  the  exception  of  three,  which  he  has  taken  for 
further  consideration.  I  will  remain  at  the  desk  after  ad- 
journment for  a  while,  and  hope  the  members  will  call  for 
their  tickets,  either  immediately  or  during  the  intermission 
between  this  session  and  the  one  following  this  afternoon. 

President  Stokes — ^The  remaining  business  to  come  before 
us  will  be  Mr.  White's  paper  and  the  election  of  officers  for 
next  year,  and  the  vote  of  the  Association  as  to  place  of 
meeting.  So  far  as  I  know  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can 
this  morning,  and  we  will  adjourn  to  meet  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 
in  this  room. 
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THIRD  DAY. 
Afternoon  Session. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Stokes  at 
3 :30  o'clock  P.  M. 

President  Stokes — ^The  first  order  of  business  this  after- 
noon is  the  reading  of  the  paper  on 

SEED  ADVERTISING,  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

Why  It  Does  Not  Pay  Better,  and  Some  Remedies. 

Address  by  Frank  B.  White 

at  the  2ist  Annual  Meeting  of  the 

AMERICAN   SEED  TRADE  ASSOCIATION. 

St.  Charles  Hotel,  -  -  -  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

June  23-24-25,  1903, 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
tion: 

Your  committee  requested  me  some  time  ago  to  take  a  place  on 
your  program  for  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  "Seed  Advertis- 
ing," with  various  sub-headings  too  numerous  to  mention.  I  felt 
honored  in  being  chosen  to  discuss  this  very  important  subject  and, 
if  I  can  add  to  the  profit  of  the  occasion  by  my  few  remarks,  I  will 
feel  that  it  has  been  profitable  to  you  for  me  to  have  been  here. 

When  your  beautiful  program  was  received,  I  thought  it  almost 
too  great  a  task  for  me  to  attempt  to  prepare  a  paper  for  your  con- 
sideration. In  these  beautiful  surroundings  and  before  this  august 
body,  one  needs  to  have  a  copious  draught  from  the  fount  of  inspira- 
tion to  rise  to  the  occasion.  I  make  no  claims  as  a  public  speaker, 
and  what  I  have  to  say  is  based  on  years  of  experience  and  observa- 
tion. To  avoid  becoming  discursive,  and  in  the  hope  of  giving  you 
the  best  thought  of  the  craft,  I  addressed  the  following  letter  to  per- 
haps fifty  seedsmen: 
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**The  committee  in  charge  of  the  program  for  the  American 
Seed  Trade  Association  convention  which  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia 
or  Atlantic  City  about  June  2Sth,  have  honored  me  with  a  place  on 
the  program.  I  am  to  discuss  advertising,  and  in  order  to  make  my 
paper  as  serviceable  as  possible  and  answer  to  the  fullest  extent  the 
objections  to  advertising,  I  would  thank  you  for  giving  me  your 
views  in  brief  form,  answering  particularly  the  following  questions: 

1.  What  means  of  publicity  or  promotion  do  you  employ? 

2.  Do  you  regard  newspaper  advertising  as  being  preferable  to 
other  forms?    If  so,  why? 

3.  Do  you  find  it  profitable  to  use  good  auxiliary  advertising 
such  as  catalogues,  circulars  and  booklets,  or  have  you  found  quan- 
tity more  important  than  quality? 

4.  Do  you  employ  a  follow-up  system,  or  do  you  depend  upon 
catalogue  or  printed  circulars  entirely? 

5.  Do  you  regard  "out  of  season"  advertising  of  value  as  a 
cumulative  force,  or  do  you  confine  your  appropriation  entirely  to 
the  seasonable  months,  say  the  first  four  months  in  the  year? 

6.  Do  you  specialize — advertise  a  particular  thing — or  general- 
ize in  your  advertising? 

7.  In  your  judgment  what  are  the  greatest  difficulties  to  be  met 
in  seed  advertising  at  the  present  time  and  why  do  so  few  advertize? 

Bear  in  mind  that  I  do  not  expect  you  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
givmg  an  elaborate  explanation  of  your  views  in  answering  these 
questions,  but  if  you  will  give  me  brief  answers*  together  with  any 
general  opinions  you  may  wish  to  express,  they  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated." 

To  this  letter  I  received  about  forty  replies.  It  did  not  take 
long  to  satisfy  me  that  I  was  up  against  one  of  the  largest  proposi- 
tions of  modern  times  and  that  some  of  the  best  advertising  talent 
was  to  be  found  among  the  dispensers  of  seeds. 

To  attempt  a  thorough  analysis  of  this  correspondence  would  be 
burdensome  to  you  and  consume  too  much  of  my  time.  A  few 
points,  however,  should  be  touched  upon  by  way  of  general  informa- 
tion before  I  attempt  to  discuss  the  several  divisions  of  my  very  large 
topic. 

In  answer  to  question  No.  i,  I  find  that  many  do  not  advertise. 
They  are  seed  growers,  wholesale  dealers,  or  jobbers.  A  few  adver- 
tise in  local  papers  onh'.  Several  advertise  to  cover  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  a  fairly  large  number  claim  to  be  general 
advertisers. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  answers  to  the  second  question 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  newspaper  advertising  in  the  seed  business 
is  regarded  as  both  indispensable,  or  preferable  to  other  forms. 
Here  are  a  few  extracts  from  answers  given: 

Seems  to  reach  the  people. 

Consider  judicious  newspaper  advertising  profitable. 

Reach  those  we  cannot  catch  by  circular  or  catalogue. 

Newspapers  afford  the  best  way  to  advertise  our  business. 

Newspaper  advertising  is  simply  indispensable  to  a  profitable 
mail  order  .seed  business. 

We  regard  newspaper  advertising  as  being  preferable  to  other 
forms. 

Probably  more  people  can  be  reached  through  newspapers  and 
magazines  for  a  stated  amount  than  in  any  other  manner. 

Indispensable  if  one  wishes  to  build  up  a  large  mail  order  busi- 
ness. 

When  stopped  or  cut  down,  the  results  are  seen  at  once. 

Little  afraid  to  experiment  on  no  newspaper  advertising. 

We  think  that  every  form  of  advertising  has  its  proper  place. 
Of  course  newspapers  are  the  natural  mediums. 

Think  newspaper  advertising  indispensable  in  connection  with 
catalogue. 

It  always  keeps  our  name  before  the  public.  If  they  did  not  sec 
our  advertisement  they  might  purchase  elsewhere. 

There  is  no  question  in  our  minds  but  that  advertising  carefully 
and  judiciously  placed  pays  in  our  line  as  well  as  others. 

I  can  not  maintain  a  place  as  a  progressive  and  up-to-date  seeds- 
man unless  my  ad.  appears  in  the  newspapers  as  well  as  those  of  my 
competitors. 

It  is  far-reaching  in  its  results. 

It  is  the  method  of  advertising  for  all  who  are  engaged  in  the 
mail  order  business  and  must  always  be  so. 

The  only  way  to  secure  profitable  returns. 

It  is  the  most  practical  way  to  reach  the  people  and  prospective 
buyer. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  at  least  ten  seedsmen  stated  that  they 
did  not  believe  newspaper  advertising  indispensable  for  varied  rea- 
sons. Some,  of  course,  could  not  adjust  it  to  their  present  methods 
of  conducting  their  business;  others  had  not  found  it  profitable. 

The  prevailing  sentiment,  judging  from  answers  to  question  No. 
3,  seems  to  be  that  quality  rather  than  quantity  is  preferable. 

From  the  answers  to  question  No.  4  I  learn  that  very  few  em- 
ploy follow-up  system.     As  I  am  to  be  followed  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Wilson 
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of  the  Shaw- Walker  Co.  upon  this  question  I  will  make  no  further 
reference  to  it. 

Very  few  regard  ''out  of  season*'  advertising  advisable,  in  fact 
but  one  stated  that  he  considered  out  of  season  advertising  profitable. 

Most  seedsmen  who  advertise,  specialize.  A  few,  however,  re- 
gard it  most  important  to  generalize  and  emphasize  age,  facilities  and 
experience,  as  being  the  qualifications  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
seed  business. 

Question  No.  7  brought  out  the  largest  number  of  replies  and 
the  most  interesting  expressions  of  opinions  of  the  series.  I  will  give 
extracts  from  answers  to  this  question  as  briefly  as  possible: 

Fraudulent  and  objectionable  medical  ads.  injure  the  influence 
of  all  other  ads. 

Advertising  rates  are  so  high  and  competition  so  great  that  it  is 
difHcult  for  a  beginner  to  make  a  success  of  it. 

I  cannot  but  believe  that  the  rates  are  much  higher  than  they 
ought  to  be,  but  at  the  same  time  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
use  the  space  if  we  would  continue  to  do  a  mail  order  business  even 
at  high  rates. 

If  you  had  asked  what  was  the  greatest  hindrance  to  selling  at 
the  present  time  we  would  have  said  those  free  seeds  that  are  an- 
nually distributed  in  almost  carload  lots  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

We  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  special  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
the  seedsman  who  has  the  courage  and  stuflF  in  him  to  go  ahead  and 
advertise. 

There  are  so  many  so-called  seedsmen  who  use  misleading  adver- 
tisements of  large  offers,  that  an  honest  advertisement  does  not  get 
the  recognition  it  should. 

The  immense  cost  of  getting  up  catalogues  accounts  for  the  lack 
of  advertising  to  some  extent.  Good  seed  houses  do  not  need  to 
advertise  extensively;  they,  like  good  doctors,  hold  their  own  on 
their  merits. 

Most  all  seedsmen  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  on  their  annual 
catalogues*  which  consumes  the  largest  part  of  their  annual  appro- 
priation for  advertising,  consequently  little  is  left  to  promote  any 
other  class  of  advertising. 

We  do  not  see  any  hindrance  to  advertising  and  it  does  not  strike 
us  that  so  few  advertise.  You  can  take  almost  any  of  the  good  maga- 
zines or  agricultural  papers  and  find  from  three  to  twenty-iive  seed 
advertisements  in  them. 

So  many  of  the  large  gardeners  are  quite  obscure  people. 

High  newspaper  rates  are,  we  believe,  out  of  all  proportion  to 
services  rendered.     One  sends  an  advertising  order  to  a  newspaper 
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or  gives  it  to  the  advertising  agent,  specifying  that  it  is  to  be  given 
a  good  position,  and  when  he  receives  his  copy  of  the  paper  finds 
that  his  advertising  is  lost  in  a  whole  mass  of  advertising,  sometimes 
a  solid  page  without  one  word  of  reading  matter  thereon.  Why 
don't  newspapers  sell  their  advertising  on  the  same  plan  that  churches 
sell  pews?    Pay  for  position. 

The  free  seed  distribution  by  the  Government  and  other  cheap 
John  offers  made  by  seedsmen. 

The  steady  increase  in  rates,  the  heavy  increase  in  cost  of  pro- 
ductions as  labor  and  machinery,  which  is  kept  in  advance  of  increase 
in  price  of  all  commodities. 

Newspaper  rates  are  so  high  that  satisfactory  results  can  not  be 
had,  which  has  driven  the  seed  trade  largely  from  the  advertising 
field. 

Exorbitant  rates. 

The  expensive  rates  usually  asked  by  newspapers  and  agricul- 
tural publications  practically  precludes  advertising  on  anything  like 
an  extensive  scale.  We  believe  that  more  reasonable  rates  and  more 
reasonable  treatment  on  the  part  of  agricultural  publications,  as  a 
rule,  would  result  in  largely  increased  advertising. 

This  is  a  hard  one  and  reasons  are  many. 

So  many  firms  offer  large  collections  of  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs, 
then  send  worthless  seeds  and  so  few  in  a  packet.  We  believe  that 
many  people  start  out  w^ith  the  belief  that  they  will  get  immediate 
returns  and  make  large  profits  from  their  first  advertising;  not  doing 
so  they  become  discouraged. 

Three-fourths  of  the  publishers  of  farm  journals  do  not  give  their 
actual  circulation.  If  the  publishers  of  various  farm  papers  would 
tell  the  absolute  truth  as  to  their  circulation  and  give  us  value  re- 
ceived, we  believe,  the  seedsmen  would  spend  ten  times  the  money 
they  do  at  the  present  time. 

The  excessive  postage  which  seed  houses  are  obliged  to  pay.  We 
hope  before  long  that  legitimate  seedsmen  who  publish  annual  cata- 
logues will  be  allowed  to  send  them  by  the  pound,  the  same  as  news- 
papers. 

Extreme  cost,  out  of  proportion  to  results,  unless  one  has  a  tak- 
ing novelty  to  introduce. 

The  extravagant  claims  that  are  made,  the  bargain  counter  style 
of  offering  $i  worth  of  seed  for  lo  cents;  this  in  itself  would  cause 
the  average  buyer  to  believe  the  goods  offered  must  necessarily  be  a 
job  lot,  which  above  all  things  should  be  avoided  in  the  seed  business. 
At  the  same  time,  the  gardener  who  is  afraid  to  purchase  goods  of- 
fered on  this  basis  believes  that  the  man  who  is  offering  $i  worth  for 
$1  is  asking  too  much  money  for  them. 
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The  great  number  of  papers  published  is  one  of  the  hindrances  to 
seed  advertising  and  seedsmen  are  more  scattered  over  the  United 
States  than  they  used  to  be,  and  this  makes  it  easier  for  the  con- 
sumer to  get  his  supplies  nearer  home.  This  has  largely  taken  away 
advantages  of  general  advertising. 

Any  attempt  to  analyze  any  one  of  these  replies  would  make  my 
paper  quite  long  enough,  so,  without  discussing  them  in  detail,  I  shall 
let  these  suggestions  stand  for  what  they  are  worth.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  undue  emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  excessive  rates.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cost  of  production  in  the  newspaper 
business  at  the  present  time  is  greatly  in  excess  of  what  it  has  been 
in  former  years,  and  it  is  also  true  that  larger  circulation  is  to  be 
had  for  the  same  amount  of  money  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
advertising. 

A  few  years  ago  a  cent  a  line  per  thousand  was  regarded  a  fair 
price  for  advertising  in  a  first-class  paper.  Today  it  must  be  bought 
for  a  half  a  cent  a  line  per  thousand  to  strike  a  fair  average.  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  majority  that  rates  are  excessive. 

Seed  advertising  has  been  comparatively  an  easy  problem  to 
solve.  I  have  not  undertaken  to  investigate  the  seed  advertising  of 
years  gond  by  and  I  can  not  go  back  of  the  flood  in  my  own  experi- 
ence; but  I  recall  some  advertising  done  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago 
which  was  filled  with  glittering  generalities,  and  while  it  is  my  opin- 
ion that  seed  advertising  ha«  kept  pace  with  advertising  progress,  if 
i  not  taking  the  lead  of  many  other  lines,  yet  the  sharpest  competition 

has  made  it  necessary  to  resort  to  extreme  measures  to  bring  returns 
in  almost  any  form  of  advertising,  particularly  where  advertising 
alone  has  been  the  main  source  of  power. 

A  considerable  number  have  started  in  the  seed  business  with 
little  experience  and  less  capital  and  have  depended  upon  advertising 
almost  exclusively  for  producing  successful  results.  It  is  a  mistake 
for  any  one  to  expect  that  the  first  year's  experience  in  advertising 
or  any  other  line  of  effort  for  that  matter  will  pay  a  dividend.  It 
takes  time  to  build  up  any  business,  which  is  certain  and  permanent. 

Modern  methods  are  best  because  they  combine  the  experience  of 
the  past  with  the  requirements  of  the  present.  To  say  that  the  old 
way  is  good  enough  is  unreasonable,  if  not  silly.  How  do  you  know 
that  it  is?  Have  you  tried  or  even  considered  advanced  methods? 
You  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge  the  merit  or  value  of  the  thing 
until  you  have  tried  it.  There  may  be  people  voting  for  Andrew 
Jackson  today  simply  because  their  fathers,  grandfathers  and  great- 
grandfathers did  so;  but  I  would  prefer  the  privilege  of  voting  for 
that  exemplar  of  the  strenuous  life  or  one  equally  good — the  man 
who  believes  in  fruit  fulness. 
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The  old  woman  in  Indiana  who  was  informed  that  she  was  about 
to  die,  bemoaned  her  fate  and  would  not  be  comforted  by  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  beautiful  city  which  it  was  hoped  she  would  enter.  Her 
reply  was:  **I  don't  want  to  go  to  Heaven;  Injiana  is  good  enough 
for  me." 

To  let  well  enough  alone  is  a  good  plan  in  most  instances,  but 
be  very  sure  of  your  ground.  These  are  days  of  progress  and  ad- 
vanced thought  in  advertising,  bringing  to  view  methods  which,  when 
employed  by  your  competitors,  may  make  it  very  uncomfortable  for 
you.  You  are  here  to  interchange  views  on  subjects  pertaining  to 
your  business.  I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  anything  new,  but  simply  to 
pass  on  some  of  the  impressions  and  suggestions  which  I  have  heeded 
to  my  satisfaction,  and  I  am  putting  the  seal  of  my  approval  on  them 
and  passing  them  on,  hoping  that  the  world  may  be  made  better  for 
them. 

We  must  each  do  our  part  in  the  world's  work.  We  have  out- 
grown many  superstitions  and  we  have  passed  beyond  the  period  in 
advertising  where  a  simple  announcement  would  be  regarded  as  good 
enough  for  us.  In  the  seed  business  particularly  we  must  make  our 
advertising  conform  to  the  highest  standard  of  beauty  known  to  the 
printers'  art,  of  editorial  ability,  combining  beauty,  grace  and  strength 
so  that  the  advertisement  itself  stands  for  the  man  in  chief  command 
and  exemplifies  to  a  large  degree  his  character  and  business  ability. 

If  you  did  not  fertilize,  cultivate  and  carefully  harvest  your  crop 
of  seed  in  accordance  with  the  best  known  methods  of  seed  culture 
you  would  not  expect  to  hold  your  own  in  this  battle  for  business. 
You  can  not  do  it  today  as  you  did  it  ten  years  ago.  Things  are  dif- 
ferent.   The  requirements  must  be  met. 

Advertising  to  be  effectual  must  not  only  be  as  good  as  it  was 
last  year,  but  better,  if  you  are  to  make  progress  and  realize  satis- 
factory returns.  It  must  be  fertilized  with  the  best  thought,  culti- 
vated with  the  most  attractive  and  instructive  literature,  cared  for  by 
the  best  follow-up  system  and  back  of  that  you  must  give  the  full 
dollar's  worth. 

Much  of  the  seed  advertising  has  been  as  a  passing  show.  Con- 
cerns have  been  built  with  a  view  of  the  future,  have  conducted  their 
advertising  upon  an  honest  basis.  It  is  all  right  in  the  abstract,  to 
use  the  catch  lines  "Burpee's  seeds  grow,"  "Money  in  seeds,"  "The 
good  seed  store,"  "Sure-to-grow  seeds,"  and  numerous  other  glitter- 
ing terms;  but  to  get  down  to  the  concrete,  the  man  who  is  asked  to 
buy  your  seeds  wants  to  know  why  he  should  do  so. 

In  advertising  anything  a  presentation  of  it.  why  and  where  to 
get  it,  is  about  the  sum  total  of  the  good  newspaper  ad.,  for  the  cata- 
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logue  and  other  auxiliary  advertising  must,  together  with  a  goofl 
business  system,  do  the  rest. 

As  to  why  advertising  does  not  pay  better,  the  seedsmen  them- 
selves have  given  some  very  good  answers.  I  have  but  little  to  say 
on  the  subject.  The  main  cause  of  failure,  I  believe,  is  indifference, 
inability  and  insufficiency.  Too  many  seedsmen  are  like  the  old 
Southern  darkey  who  was  sole  proprietor  of  a  ferry  boat  propelled 
by  oars,  and  usually  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  from 
the  one  on  which  it  was  w^anted.  A  walking  delegate  of  the  indiffer- 
ent class  asked  to  be  taken  across  the  river.  Uncle  Rastus  asked 
*'Whah  yo  all  want  to  go?"  "Taint  no  difference  where  I  go." 
Uncle  told  him  that  it  would  cost  him  three  cents  to  cross  "dis  heah 
ribber."  "Hain't  got  no  three  cents."  Thereupon  Uncle  advised  him 
that  negotiations  were  terminated  in  this  manner:  "A  man  what 
don't  car'  whah  he  goes  and  ain't  got  no  three  cents,  it  don't  make 
no  diffunce  to  s'ciety  on  what  side  the  ribber  he's  at." 

My  friends,  too  many  of  our  seed  advertisers  treat  newspaper  ad- 
vertising in  about  the  same  way.  Because  some  one  is  making  a  suc- 
cess of  advertising  they  consider  that  they  can  do  the  same  without 
considering  the  preparation  of  copy,  the  selection  of  proper  mediums, 
or  the  proper  handling  of  the  inquiries  after  they  are  received. 

Before  attempting  to  suggest  some  remedies,  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  I  am  a  representative  of  one  of  the  greatest 
industries  in  this  country.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  annual  ex- 
penditure for  advertising  will  exceed  a  billion  of  dollars.  All  this 
wonderful  growth  and  development  has  been  brought  about  by  the 
members  of  my  craft  within  the  last  century.  This  is  more  than  three 
times  the  value  of  the  wheat  crop,  nearly  five  times  that  of  the  gold 
production  and  ten  times  that  of  the  iron  industry.  Fully  100,000 
men  are  required  to  direct  the  expenditure  of  this  sum  of  money. 
New  York  has  5,000,  Chicago  nearly  half  as  many.  Fabulous  sums 
are  being  paid  for  talent;  $12,000  to  $15,000  a  year  is  paid  to  the  brain- 
iest and  best  men  of  my  profession,  and  a  large  number  receive  sal- 
aries ranging  from  $5,000  to  $10,000.  The  greatest  development  has 
been  during  the  past  ten  years  and  I  am  glad  to  have  lived,  fought 
and  wrought  in  this  splendid  profession  during  this  formative  stage. 
I  verily  believe  that  it  is  rapidly  assuming  the  condition  of  an  estab- 
lished science,  though  I  am  sure  too  many  of  you  think  it  is  just  as 
easily  understood  as  any  other  industry  of  which  we  have  knowledge. 

There  are  not  many  large  seed  advertisers.  The  largest  annual 
appropriations  range  from  $15,000  to  $25,000.  I  doubt  if  ever  more 
than  $50,000  were  expended  by  a  single  concern  in  one  year.  The 
majority  of  the  seed  advertisers  place  from  $200  to  $2,500  each.  A 
number  range  from  $5,000  to  $10,000,  but  few  go  over  the  latter  sum. 
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I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  that  you  should  do  a  very  much  larger 
amount  of  advertising.  What  we  need  is  better  advertising.  Giving 
credit  as  I  have  for  the  splendid  talent  along  this  line  represented  in 
this  assembly,  I  am  free  to  say  that  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  in 
the  seed  profession  must  agree  that  their  own  practice  is  not  in  con- 
formity with  their  preaching. 

I  believe  it  is  wise  to  have  these  questions  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  an  assembly  of  this  kind  and  I  am  glad  to  sec  that  there  is  a 
place  on  the  program  for  the  consideration  of  systems  in  business 
and  an  application  of  these  systems  to  the  seed  business. 

My  recommendations  for  bettering  present  conditions  are  very 
brief:  Whenever  you  place  your  advertising  with  the  papers  them- 
selves, or  intrust  your  appropriation  to  an  advertising  agent,  you 
should  first  be  the  man  in  charge.  You  and  your  advertising  man- 
ager or  agent  should  plan  your  advertising  campaign  to  fit  the  con- 
ditions of  your  business. 

By  way  of  explanation  I  will  say  that  there  are  various  kinds  of 
advertising.  One  kind  is  for  those  who  wish  to  make  themselves,  or 
their  product  familiarly  known,  thus  inducing  the  purchaser  to  in- 
quire for  their  seeds  when  he  buys  through  the  regular  channels  of 
trade. 

Mail  order  advertising  is  intended  to  corral  a  customer,  and  in- 
duce him  to  send  his  money  by  mail,  and  he  for  that  reason  must  be 
instructed  in  a  different  way.  In  either  case  the  seeds  themselves 
will  prove  to  be  the  very  best  or  the  very  worst  advertisement.  If 
they  grow  and  produce  according  to  representation  they  will  make 
a  lasting  impression  and  do  the  very  best  kind  of  advertising.  Hon- 
esty in  advertising,  honesty  in  business,  in  practices  in  life,  after  all, 
is  the  best  policy. 

I  believe  in  specialty  advertising  in  the  seed  business.  Take  a 
class  of  seeds  and  identify  yourself  with  them  and  you  will  accom- 
plish more  than  you  will  if  you  attempt  to  cover  the  entire  list  of 
seeds.  Fifteen  years  ago  one  seed  advertisement  was  thought  suffi- 
cient for  one  firm  to  use;  today  several  of  our  most  progressive  ad- 
vertisers use  a  dozen  or  fifteen,  and  some  of  them  twice  that  number 
of  the  best  constructed  advertisements  that  man  can  make  to  meet 
their  requirements.  Gentlemen,  this  kind  of  advertising  brings  re- 
sults. 

The  difficulty  is,  you  expect  to  plant  the  advertising  today  and 
reap  a  profitable  crop  tomorrow.  You  can  not  do  this.  It  takes 
time.  There  is  a  cumulative  effect  that  does  not  come  with  the  first 
harvest.  Advertising  is  a  growth.  Your  advertising  may  require 
years  of  continuous  eflFort  in  order  to  make  it  as  profitable  as  it 
should  be,  just  as  it  requires  years  of  skilled  eflFort  to  perfect  a  new 
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grain  or  Tcgetable.  but  I  have  faith  in  success  ultimately*  if  the  work 
is  properly  done. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  of  an  advertiser  who  has  judiciously,  persis- 
tently and  intelligently  advertised,  and  conducted  his  business  with 
equal  degree  of  intelligence  in  its  other  departments,  who  has  not 
succeeded.  Loss  comes  through  extravagance,  or  indifference  to  the 
needs  of  advertising. 

Another  thought  I  wish  to  leave  with  you:  Your  business,  like 
your  soil,  must  not  be  robbed.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  that  where  we 
receive  much  we  must  give  something  in  return.  Your  soil  will  wear 
out  if  you  do  not  fertilize  and  properly  care  for  it  Your  business 
will  run  down  if  you  do  not  advertise  and  keep  it  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  It  is  activity  that  causes  growth  in  development  and 
strength,  therefore  get  active  and  advertise. 

Finally,  brethren,  be  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season.  In  time 
of  peace  prepare  for  war;  plan  your  advertising  campaign  during  the 
quiet  months  so  that  proper  time  can  be  given  to  the  consideration 
of  every  phase  of  it.  Get  up  attractive  advertisements,  attractive  lit- 
erature, make  it  good  all  along  the  line.  Put  warmth  and  zeal  in 
yotir  correspondence.  A  negative  man  will  never  succeed  in  a  mail 
order  business.  A  word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pic- 
tures of  silver.  So  said  the  Wise  Man  and  none  can  gainsay  his 
word.  Do  not  over-advertise;  better  under-advertise.  Too  much 
food  is  injurious  to  the  body;  to  advertise  beyond  your  ability  to 
properly  assimilate  is  unwise.  The  advertising  should  be  made  to  fit 
the  business.  Do  not  try  to  make  your  business  fit  somebody's 
ready-made  advertising  plan.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  short 
of  the  best  and  then  use  just  enough  of  it  to  make  a  good  balanced 
ration  and  your  business  will  grow  and  flourish. 

The  paper  was  received  with  applause. 

President  Stokes — I  am  sure  the  Association  is  very  much 
indebted  to  Mr.  White,  who  is  not  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion, for  his  paper  on  a  subject  in  which  a  great  many  of  us 
are  vitally  interested. 

So  far  as  I  know  our  program  has  been  completed  with 
the  exception  of  rounding  out  the  work  of  the  meeting  by  the 
election  of  new  officers  and  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
the  next  place  of  meeting. 

Unless  there  is  some  objection,  we  will  proceed  to  elect 
new  officers. 

(The  President  read  the  By-laws  pertaining  to  elections.) 
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It  has  been  usual  to  take  an  informal  ballot  first,  to  test 
the  sense  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  McVay — I  move  an  informal  ballot  be  taken  on  the 
selection  of  a  President. 

Which,  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to. 

President  Stokes — It  is  usual  that  the  three  gentlemen 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  on  the  informal  ballot 
are  the  candidates  for  the  later  and  formal  ballot. 

I  appoint  as  tellers  Messrs.  Piatt  and  Craig. 

Air.  Michell — Has  the  same  President  ever  been  elected 
twice  ? 

President  Stokes — No,  sir;  it  is  an  unwritten  law  that  the 
office  of  President  circulate  among  the  members  from  year 
to  year.     CLaughter.) 

The  informal  ballot  resulted:  S.  F.  Willard,  32;  C.  N. 
Page,  10;  J.  C.  McQillough,  6;  scattering  11. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Woodruff — It  has  been  said  that  a  prophet  is 
not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  country.  I  heard  a  seeds- 
man once  say  the  other  fellow  could  have  the  trade  within 
ten  miles,  and  he  would  take  his  trade  outside  where  he  was 
not  known  quite  so  well.  We  have  had  a  gentleman  brought 
before  us  who  is  known  by  his  neighbors  a  little  more  favor- 
ably than  by  those  outside  of  the  ten-mile  limit,  and  it  has 
given  me  pleasure  to  learn  of  the  result  of  this  ballot.  After 
a  high  tide  comes  the  low,  but  after  the  high  tide  in  the  seed 
business  which  we  have  all  enjoyed  during  the  past  year, 
there  will  be  no  low  tide  in  the  character  of  the  American 
Seed  Trade  Association  if  we  elect  the  gentleman  who  has 
received  a  majority  of  the  votes,  and  I  move  you,  therefore, 
that  we  make  this  ballot  formal  and  urianimous,  and  make 
Mr.  S.  F.  Willard  our  President  for  the  coming  year.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  McCullough — I  second  that  motion,  but  would  like  to 
amend  it  so  as  to  read,  that  we  make  the  informal  vote  formal, 
and  that  our  President  cast  one  vote  for  Mr.  Willard. 

The  amendment  was  accepted  and  the  motion  as  amended 
agreed  to. 
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President  Stokes — ^The  vote  is  cast  for  Mr.  S.  F.  Willard 
as  President  of  the  Association  for  the  coming  year. 

We  will  next  take  up  the  subject  of  the  election  of  two 
Vice-Presidents.  The  custom  followed  last  year  seemed  to  be 
satisfactory,  so  the  tellers  will  collect  two  names  from  each 
member,  and  the  one  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes 
will  be  the  First  Vice-President  and  the  second  the  Second 
Vice-President. 

Mr.  McCullough — ^They  should  receive  more  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  to  be  elected  ? 

President  Stokes — Certainly. 

Mr.  McCullough  moved  to  proceed  with  the  informal  bal- 
lot for  First  and  Second  Vice-President,  which,  being  duly 
seconded,  was  agreed  to. 

The  informal  ballot  resulted  as  follows :  C.  N.  Page,  20 ; 
J.  Chas.  McCullough,  14 ;  G.  B.  McVay,  8 ;  C.  E.  Kendel,  8 ; 
scattering,  51. 

A  motion  was  made  that  a  formal  ballot  be  taken  for  the 
gentlemen;  who  got  eight  or  more. 

Which,  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to. 

The  formal  ballot  resulted  as  follows:  J.  Chas.  McCul- 
lough, 35 ;  C.  N.  Page,  34 ;  G.  B.  McVay,  21 ;  C.  E.  Kendel,  9. 

Mr.  Schisler — I  move  that  the  two  highest  be  elected  as 
First  and  Second  Vice-Presidents. 

Which,  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to. 

And  the  Chair  declared  Mr.  J.  Chas.  McCullough  elected 
First  Vice-President  and  Mr.  C.  N.  Page,  Second  Vice-Pres- 
ident. 

President  Stokes — It  has  been  customary  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  nominate  an  Executive  Committee  and  a  member- 
ship Committee,  and  for  that  purpose  I  appoint  Messrs.  A.  L. 
Don,  E.  L.  Page  and  W.  F.  Jones,  to  which  is  added  Mr. 
Willard,  as  it  is  important  the  President  shall  have  an 
Executive  Committee  to  his  fancy. 

The  announcement  was  made  that  the  Wholesale  Seeds- 
men's League  would  meet  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.  and  9:30  to- 
morrow A.  M. 
President  Stokes — ^We  will  now  proceed  with  the  election 

of  a  Secretarv  and  Treasurer.     It  has  been  our  custom  in  the 
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past  to  have  one  officer  for  the  two  positions,  but  we  are  not 
bound  by  any  rule  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough — I  want  to  place  in  nomination  a  man 
for  Secretary  and  Treasurer  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Association  for  quite  a  number  of  years  and  is  in  every  way 
qualified  to  fill  the  position,  Mr.  C.  E.  Kendel,  of  Cleve- 
land, O. 

The  nomination  was  duly  seconded. 

Mr.  Bolgiano — I  move  the  President  be  instructed  to  cast 
a  unanimous  ballot  for  Mr.  C.  E.  Kendel,  of  Cleveland,  O., 
for  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Which,  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to.  And  the 
Chair  announced  the  ballot  cast  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Kendel  elected 
as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  for  the  coming  year. 

President  Stokes — ^The  Nominating  Committee  have  made 
a  report,  which  the  Secretary  will  read.  It  is  understood, 
of  course,  that  the  President  and  Secretary  are  members  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  nominations :  For  Execu- 
tive Committee — W,  P.  Stokes,  Jesse  E.  Northrup,  H.  M. 
Schisler,  Mel  L.  Webster,  M.  H.  Duryea. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough — I  move  the  report  be  accepted  and 
the  Secretary  cast  one  ballot  for  the  five  names  proposed. 

Which,  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to.  The  Secre- 
tary cast  the  ballot  and  the  Chair  declared  the  committee  as 
nominated  duly  elected. 

Tlie  Secretary  read  a  further  report  from  the  same  com- 
mittee, as  the  Membership  Committee,  as  follows :  Everett 
B.  Clark,  G.  B.  McVay,  S.  E.  Briggs. 

Mr.  Clark — ^While  it  has  been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  act  in 
this  capacity  for  several  years,  I  find  the  duties  are  getting  a 
little  harder  each  year  and  I  will  have  to  request  that  you 
drop  my  name,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  substituting  the  name 
of  Mr.  W.  Atlee  Burpee. 

Mr.  Burpee — While  I  appreciate  the  suggestion,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  give  the  service  this  committee  re- 
quires. I  shall  have  to  withdraw  my  name,  but  would  urge 
Mr.  Clark  to  reconsider  his  decision. 
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President  Stokes — If  Mr.  Clark  is  decided  in  this  matter 
I  think  we  should  heed  his  request. 

Mr.  Qark — I  am  sure  there  are  younger  men. 

Mr.  Burpee — If  we  are  to  have  a  young  man,  I  suggest  Mr. 
McCullough. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Albert  McCullough  was  substituted  for 
Mr.  Qark's. 

Mr.  Qark  moved  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  one 
ballot. 

Which,  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to. 

President  Stokes — ^We  yet  have  an  Assistant  Secretary  to 
elect. 

Mr.  McCullough — I  feel  generous  today,  personally,  and 
would  like  to  infuse  some  generosity  into  the  balance  of  you. 
We  have  a  young  man  here  who  is  on  his  bridal  trip,  who 
lives  near  Brother  Kendel,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  nice 
thing  to  present  him  with  this  office  as  one  of  his  wedding 
presents.     I  refer  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Templin.     Where  is  he? 

Mr.  Burpee — I  move  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast 
the  ballot  in  favor  of  W.  W.  Templin  for  Assistant  Secretary. 

Which,  being^'duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to. 

And  the  Chair  declared  the  ballot  cast  for  Mr.  Templin  as 
Assistant  Secretary. 

President  Stokes — ^We  will  now  consider  the  place  for  hold- 
ing the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough — ^They  say  that  Cincinnati  always 
comes  up.  I  think  we  have  one  or  two  letters  from  different 
organizations  in  Cincinnati.  I  also  invite  you  there,  and  if 
you  don't  see  fit  to  come  to  Cincinnati,  come  to  Ohio  any- 
way. I  will  make  the  invitation  larger  than  one  little  town. 
Qeveland  is  a  first  class  place. 

Mr.  Durban — It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  extend  an 
invitation  to  this  Association  to  come  to  Augusta,  Ga.  I  do 
not  think  the  Association  has  been  South,  and  we  would  like 
to  have  you  come  next  time.  Mr.  McVay  could  show  the 
men  from  the  East  and  West  a  great  deal  about  forage,  which 
they  will  not  be  able  to  see  at  any  other  time.  Augusta  is 
twenty-seven  miles  from  the  coast  and  has  fifty-five  or  sixty 
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thousand  inhabitants.  We  have  large  farming  interests,  and 
J  believe  we  can  make  it  interesting  for  you.  I  would  like 
the  Secretary  to  read  two  communications  from  the  Mayor 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

City  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  Mayor's  Office,  June  i6th,  1903. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the 

American  Seed  Trade  Association, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Gentlemen — Our  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  D.  P.  Durban,  informs  me 
.  that  he  is  going  to  attend  your  convention  this  year,  and  wishes  to 
extend  to  your  Association  an  invitation  to  hold  your  next  conven- 
tion in  this  city. 

I  write  to  join  in  this  request,  and  to  assure  you  that,  should  you 
desire  to  hold  your  convention  in  Augusta  during  1904,  you  will  re- 
ceive a  most  hearty  welcome. 


Yours  very  truly, 


JACOB  PHINZY, 

Mayor. 


Augusta,  Ga.,  June  nth,  1903. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the 

American  Seed  Trade  Association, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Dear  Sirs — It  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  extend  to  you 
a  cordial  invitation  to  hold  your  next  convention  in  the  city  of  Au- 
gusta, Ga.  We  promise  a  genuine,  whole-souled  Southern  reception, 
and  guarantee  that  the  hospitality  for  which  this  city  is  proverbial 
will  be  extended  on  every  hand. 

Hoping  you  may  see  your  way  clear  to  accepting  this  invitation, 
I  am.  Yours  very  truly, 

JAMES  B.  WALSER, 
President  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Augusta. 


President  Stokes — ^I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  the  invita- 
tion, for  we  all  have  been  impressed  by  the  manner  in  which 
our  Southern  representation  is  being  increased  year  by  year. 
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Mr.  McVav — I  w^nt  to  second  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Dur- 
ban.  In  case  Augusta  is  not  selected,  I  suggest  we  go  to 
Kansas  City.  We  could  attend  the  meeting  there  and  attend 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition  in  one  trip. 

President  Stokes — ^At  this  point  I  want  to  read  a  telegram 
I  received  from  San  Jose,  Cal.,  from  Chas.  P.  Braslan. 

San  Jose,  Cal.,  June  22,  1903. 
Walter  P.  Stokes, 

Pres.  American  Seed  Trade  Association, 

St.  Charles  Hotel. 

I  wish  you  a  most  successful  meeting.  Regret  cannot  be  with 
you.  The  Braslan  Seed  Growers  Co.  earnestly  urges  that  it  will  be 
the  decision  of  your  association  to  hold  its  next  annual  convention 
at  San  Jose»  Cal.  All  the  other  growers  and  dealers  whom  we  have 
talked  with  are  anxious  that  this  will  be  your  decision.  We  have 
much  to  show  to  your  members.  Besides,  we  extend  to  you  all  the 
well  known  hospitality  of  the  state  of  California. 

CHAS.  P.  BRASLAN. 


I  also  have  letters  here  which  have  been  presented  by  a 
gentleman  in  the  room  from  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposi- 
tion, which  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read. 

St.  Louis,  May  28,   1903. 
To  the  President  and  Members  of  the 

American  Seed  Trade  Association. 

Gentlemen — The  Business  Men's  League  of  St.  Louis  has  the 
honor  to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  American  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
tion to  hold  its  convention  in  1904  in  St.  Louis. 

The  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  will  then  be  open  and  the 
city  will  be  most  attractive.  The  hotel  and  hall  facilities  will  be  ade- 
quate and  railway  rates  will  be  low. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  P.  WALBRIDGE, 
Wm.   Flewellyn  Saunders,  President 

Secretary  and  General  Manager. 
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St.  Louis,  June  i8,  1903. 
To  the  President  of  the 

American  Seed  Trade  Association. 

Sir — On  behalf  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  I  desire  to 
extend  to  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  a  cordial  invitation 
to  hold  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  1904  in  the  City  of 
St.  Louis. 

In  that  year  will  be  held  at  St.  Louis  the  Universal  Exposition 
in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  Territory.  The  Exposition  management  will  be  pre- 
pared to  furnish  without  charge  a  satisfactory  hall  for  the  holding  of 
the  sessions  of  the  Association.  The  Committee  on  Ceremonies  will, 
if  desiredf  recognize  the  presence  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Asso- 
ciation by  setting  apart  a  special  day,  or  by  providing  some  distinc- 
tive feature  of  the  program. 

The  Information  Service,  conducted  without  charge  by  the  Expo- 
sition management,  will  assist  delegates  in  obtaining  satisfactory  ac- 
commodations at  reasonable  prices.  The  fair  name  of  St.  Louis 
for  hospitality  will  not  be  marred  in  1904.  Assurances  given  by  the 
railroads  warrant  the  promise  of  very  low  rates  in  transportation. 


Respectfully, 


DAVID  R.  FRANCIS, 

President. 


St.  Louis,  May  28th,  1903. 

To  the  Honorable  President  and  Members  of  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Gentlemen — In  behalf  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  I  take  pleasure  in 
extending  to  your  Association  a  cordial  invitation  to  hold  your  meet- 
ing for  the  year  1904  in  this  city. 

Very  truly, 

J.  L.  HORNSBY, 
President  of  the  Council  and  Acting  Mayor. 


Mr.  Thomas  K.  Bruner,  Superintendent  of  Special  Ex- 
hibits, Department  of  Agriculture,  St.  Louis,  made  the  fol- 
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lowing  remarks :  I  had  the  pleasure  of  bearing  the  communi- 
cations just  read  from  the  Mayor  of  St.  Louis,  the  Business 

'  Men's  League  and  the  President  of  the  Exposition.     I  have 

come  as  the  representative  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Taylor,  Chairman 

^  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  to  ex- 

tend to  you,  in  his  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  Exposition,  a 
most  cordial  invitation  to  come  to  St.  Louis  in  1904.  In  pre- 
senting this  invitation  I  want  to  say  that  great  interest  is 
being  taken  in  presenting  to  the  world  the  agriculture  of  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  we  may  say  that  more  space  and 
energy  is  being  devoted  to  it  than  was  ever  devoted  to  the 
subject  in  any  previous  exposition.  They  are  building  and 
fencing  something  like  fourteen  hundred  acres,  with  seventy- 
three  acres  devoted  to  agriculture,  and  more  than  one-half 
under  roof.  Our  main  building  is  the  largest  building  on  the 
ground,  covering  twenty  acres,  and  in  that  we  will  have  an 
auditorium  which  will  be  used  for  holding  conventions,  and 
I  am  commissioned  to  extend  to  you  the  courtesy  of  this 

'  auditorium.       Everything  will  be  done  that  is  possible  for 

your  comfort,  for  your  convenience  and  add  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  your  enjoyment.     In  the  face  of  it  all  you  will  be 

I*  sufficiently  separated  from  the  world  and  its  allurements  to 

transact  your  business,  and  I  promise  you  a  good  time  when 
you  get  out  there.  I  hope  the  Association  will  unanimously 
agree  to  go  to  St.  Louis.     (Applause.) 

President  Stokes — It  is  an  unwritten  law  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  in  January,  decide  positively  the  place  of 
holding  the  next  convention,  but  they  are  always  guided  by 
the  expression  of  the  previous  convention.  The  vote  taken 
however,  is  not  binding  upon  the  officers  in  choosing  a  place. 

We  all  know  when  we  get  through  a  season  of  hard  work 
there  is  nothing  like  a  little  relaxation,  and  for  myself  I 
would  prefer  a  place  where  a  little  relaxation  can  be  had.  A 
few  years  ago  there  was  a  discussion  in  favor  of  Alexandria 
Bav,  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  occurs  to  me  there  would  be 
more  relaxation  in  a  place  like  that  than  to  go  to  a  big  city 
k  where  there  is  an  exposition  on.     I  throw  that  out  as  a  hint. 
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The  informal  vote  on  the  next  convention  city — expression 
of  opinion — resulted  as  follows:  St.  Louis,  37;  Alexandria 
Bay,  15 ;  Augusta,  5 ;  Kansas  City,  2 ;  Cincinnati,  1. 

President  Stokes — ^This  is  an  informal  ballot  and  requires 
no  further  action. 

We  are  now  through  with  the  general  business,  except 
escorting  the  newly  elected  President  to  the  Chair.  Before 
that  is  done  I  would  like  to  express  to  you  my  appreciation 
of  the  many  courtesies  that  have  been  extended  to  me,  and 
which  have  made  the  office  of  President  a  most  agreeable 
and  pleasant  duty. 

I  appoint  Mr.  J.  Chas.  McCuUough  and  Mr.  S.  M.  Pease  as 
a  committee  to  escort  the  new  President  to  the  Chair. 

The  Committee  performed  their  duties  amid  applause. 

(Mr.  S.  F.  Willard  in  the  Chair.) 

President  Willard — Fellow  members  of  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association.  Your  action  today  has  touched 
me  very  deeply.  You  have  honored  me  during  the  past 
years  with  your  confidence  by  electing  me  as  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  I  have  felt  each  year  greatly  indebted  to  you,  but 
today  you  have  seen  fit  to  go  further,  and  I  feel  that  you  by 
this  action,  as  our  brother  from  Cincinnati  has  given  expres- 
sion to.  that  you  all  feel  generous  today.  I  take  it  you  do 
feel  generous  and  that  you  are  piling  upon  me  honor  which 
this  Association  gives  so  freely:  I  am  unable  to  express  my- 
self as  I  feel.  When  this  matter  was  broached  to  me  by 
friends  I  told  them  I  could  not  think  of  it,  that  I  would  verv 
gladly  turn  over  the  office  and  the  work  I  have  been  doing 
for  a  few  years  to  some  one,  but  I  would  like  to  take  a  seat 
among  you  and  be  one  on  the  floor  rather  than  to  have  addi- 
tional responsibilities  placed  upon  me.  I  will  say,  however, 
that  my  connection  with  the  various  Presidents  who  have 
been  elected  during  my  term  of  office  as  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer have  been  so  very  pleasant  that  I  all  the  more  appreciate 
this  office  which  you  have  given  me  today.  Each  one  of 
these  gentlemen  has  been  very  kind  to  me,  and  the  relations 
with  them  are  among  my  most  pleasant  recollections  of  these 
meetings.     I  have  no  words  to  speak  to  you  today  other  than 
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these  words  of  gratitude,  words  that  simply  tell  you  that  I 
esteem  these  favors  very  highly  and  that  I  am  glad  to  serve 
you  as  best  I  can.  I  thank  vou,  and  assure  vou  it  will  be  mv 
purpose  to  do  whatever  work  may  come  to  me  in  the  line  of 
this  office  to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  for  the  interest  of  the 
Association  as  a  whole.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  A.  McCuUough — I  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  today  when 
they  asked  me  to  take  the  place  of  the  "Silver  Tongued  Ora- 
tor." I  do  not  know  which  one  it  was,  but  I  will  try  to  take 
his  place.  I  have  been  asked  to  call  your  attention  (address- 
ing Mr.  Stokes)  today  to  the  fact  that  our  President  who  has 
served  for  a  year  past  imagines  that  his  duties  have  all  been 
ended.  Some  of  his  work  undoubtedlv  has  been  ended,  but  it 
will  yet  have  to  be  enrolled  and  become  a  matter  of  history, 
and,  Mr.  Stokes,  your  work  as  President  for  the  past  year 
will  be  a  matter  of  very  interesting  history  to  the  members 
of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association. 

We  do  not  mean  today  to  cast  any  insinuations  upon  you, 
that  your  time  has  expired — ^help  me  out,  Mr.  Robinson,  or 
I  will  get  stuck  as  sure  as  you  live,  if  you  don't — by  present- 
ing you  an  emblem  which  we  have  selected.  We  desire,  as 
members  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  to  pre- 
sent you,  our  retiring  President,  with  this  clock,  one  that  you 
need  not  trouble  yourself  with  but  once  a  year — on  your 
birthday,  and  may  they  be  many.  If  you  will  wind  this  up 
it  will  keep  tally  for  you  the  balance  of  the  year. 

In  doing  this,  we  thought  possibly  you  might  become 
thirsty  once  in  a  while,  and  if  such  is  the  case,  if  you  will  let 
that  good  wife  of  yours  fill  this  pitcher  (pitcher  exhibited) 
with  the  "O ;  Be  Joyful"  and  drink  it,  think  of  us  when  you  do. 

We  wish  you  happiness  for  the  balance  of  your  life. 

(An  exquisite  clock  and  a  silver  and  glass  pitcher  were 
presented  to  Mr.  Stokes  as  gifts  from  the  members  of  the 
Association. 

Mr.  Stokes — Gentlemen :  Words  fail  me  utterly  to  express 
to  you  my  appreciation  of  this  most  exquisite  gift.  I  feel  that 
I  am  entirely  unworthy  of  such  notice  at  your  hands.  I  have 
simply  endeavored  during  the  short  year  that  I  have  had  the 
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office  of  President  to  give  you  the  very  best  service  that  I 
could,  but  I  could  not  have  done  one  thing  unless  I  had  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  you  all,  and  particularly  of  our  most 
honored  late  Secretary,  Mr.  Willard,  with  whom  my  relations 
have  been  more  those  of  a  brother  in  the  conduct  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Association  than  simply  as  President  and  Secre- 
tary. I  have  leaned  upon  him  in  everything  I  have  done, 
taking  his  advice  at  every  turn ;  and,  more  than  that,  I  have 
had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  everybody  I  have  ever  asked 
to  do  one  thing  for  the  Association.  I  was  particularly 
touched  when  I  sent  out  after  our  meeting  in  Washington 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  was  of  a  most  interesting 
character,  and  where  we  evolved  a  little  program,  when  I 
wrote  to  these  different  parties,  suggesting  to  them  topics 
for  papers  to  be  read  at  this  meeting.  Gentlemen,  I  didn't 
have  one  single  turn  down.  Their  acceptance,  full  and  free. 
was  one  of  the  most  gratifying  things  during  my  term  of 
office  the  past  year. 

1  assure  you  that  whenever  I  see  these  two  beautiful  pieces 
>ou  have  presented  to  me  in  my  house  it  will  bring  before 
me  the  kind  faces  and  the  hearty  sympathy  that  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  beginning  to  the  end  during  my  term  of  office. 
T  sincerely  and  most  heartily  thank  you,  and  can  tell  you  no 
words  that  will  express  my  sincere  feelings  at  this  time. 
Again,  gentlemen,  I  thank  you.     (Continued  applause.) 

Mr.  Burpee — Mr.  President  (Mr.  Willard)  may  we  have 
your  ear  for  one  moment?  You  must  allow  us  to  speaK  to 
you  as  our  good,  old  friend,  Mr.  Secretary.  Will  you?  Be- 
cause when  we  were  selecting  this  morning  these  two  clocks 
and  that  pitcher — we  knew  you  did  not  imbibe  the  "O!  Be 
Joyful" — to  the  extent  our  President  does — ^we  knew  a  pitcher 
would  not  be  a  fitting  emblem  for  Mr.  Secretary — we  didn't 
know  then  that  you  would  so  soon  be  transported  into  the 
Presidential  chair,  but  judging  from  the  past  we  believe  you 
will  still  be  the  same  faithful  officer  and  the  same  true  and 
loyal  friend.  While  the  Quakers,  you  know,  are  slow  and 
easy  going,  the  Connecticut  Yankee  is  willing  to  get  up  with 
the  sun  and  work  a  little  harder,  and  so,  Mr.  Willard,  now  Mr. 
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President,  you  will  be  willing  to  wind  this  dock  once  a  week 
(laughter)  and  the  committee  entrusted  by  your  fellow  mem- 
bers to  make  this  presentation  and  selection  this  morning  all 
thought  that  even  if  it  did  require  winding  once  a  week,  or 
once  a  day,  or  once  an  hour,  that  S.  F.  Willard  would  not 
allow  it- to  run  down. 

There  is  just  one  point  that  has  bothered  the  committee, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  it  occurred  to  any  of  the  other 
members  who  are  fellow  donors,  but  that  clock  was  to  be 
given  to  Secretary  Willard,  and  at  that  time  we  were  not  in 
the  inner  circle,  and  we  thought  Secretary  Willard  would 
continue  to  be  Secretary  Willard  for  some  years,  and  now 
we  are  troubled  what  to  do  with  President  Willard  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  We  cannot  re-elect  him  as  we  did  when  he 
was  Secretary,  because  it  would  be  beyond  all  precedent — ^as 
much  as  we  would  like  to. 

Now,  Mr.  Willard,  we  give  you  this  clock  with  our  best 
good  wishes  and  with  thanks  for  your  faithful  services  for  so 
many  years.  We  want  you  to  still  be  Secretary  for  two  days 
more  and  have  that  clock  pointing  to  the  right  hour,  so  that 
all  the  members  can  get  up  by  7  or  8  o'clock  and  go  to  Phila 
delphia  next  Saturday  and  take  the  9:50  train  from  the 
Reading  Terminal  to  Doylestown.  Will  you  see  to  that? 
(Continued  applause.) 

(Mr.  Willard  was  presented  with  a  handsome  clock.) 

President  Willard — Gentlemen:  Embarrassed  before  by 
the  honor  conferred  upon  me,  I  am  unable  now  to  express 
myself.  This  was  entirely  unexpected,  and  I  feel  I  am  en- 
tirely undeserving.  I  served  simply  as  your  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  for  the  good  of  the  Association,  and  have  done  as 
best  I  might  in  that  capacity.  Recognizing  the  fact  that 
these  words  Mr.  Burpee  has  so  well  spoken  express  your 
feelings,  and  that  you  have  given  me  this  token  from  your 
hearts,  wishing  to  express  to  me  in  another  sense  your 
esteem,  I  accept  it,  and  thank  you  all  again.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  McCuUough — I  move  that  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
be  authorized  to  draw  the  warrant  for  the  usual  amount  of 
compensation  for  our  Secretary  for  the  past  year. 
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Which,  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Woodruff— I  should  feel  that  I  had  not  done 
myself  justice  if  I  did  not  say  a  word,  as  this  is  our  last  meet- 
ing together.  I  feel  that  our  Association  could  hardly  per- 
mit itself  to  disband  without  recognizing  and  acknowledging 
the  great  hospitality  accorded  to  us  by  the  Philadelphia  Seeds- 
men. I  feel  like  thanking  each  one  personally  for  what  they 
have  done  for  us.  I  thought  yesterday  when  they  used  such 
persuasive  powers  to  get  us  aboard  those  boats  that  they  had 
some  intention  of  putting  us  in  a  condition  where  we  could 
not  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  festivities  that  came  later,  but,  when 
they  permitted  those  who  hardly  felt  like  taking  the  trip  to 
remain  on  the  dock  these  misgivings  were  dispelled. 

I  move  that  a  most  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to 
all  the  Philadelphia  seedsmen  who  have  helped  in  this  enter- 
tainment of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  Stokes — I  do  not  know  just  what  is  meant  by  that.  I 
suppose  it  is  meant  to  embrace  all  the  Philadelphia  seedsmen 
who  are  members  of  this  Association.  In  speaking  of  the 
Philadelphia  Seedsmen  as  we  did,  we  wanted  to  include 
Messrs.  Dreer,  Buist,  Landreth  and  Maule,  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  this  Association,  but  who  have  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  entertaining  with  those  of  us  who  are  members. 

Mr.  Woodruff — I  certainly  shall  include  all  the  Philadel- 
phia seedsmen  as  stated  who  have  gone  so  much  out  of  their 
way  for  our  entertainment.  . 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  agreed  to  by  a  rising 
vote. 

Mr.  McCullough — Our  Secretary  and  his  capable  assistant 
are  now  greeting  each  other. 

President  Willard— We  will  be  glad  to  have  our  newly 
elected  Secretary  come  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  Kendel — I  feel  it  is  a  very  high  honor  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  me,  also,  a  large  task.  If  you  will  bear  with  me 
I  will  try  to  fulfill  the  duties  that  devolve  upon  me  to  the  best 
of  my  ability,  and  I  hope  you  will  use  due  patience,  as  I  feel 
I  will  need  it.     I  may  add  that  the  Secretary's  work  is  largely 
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in  doing  things  and  not  so  much  in  saying  things.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

President  Willard — Mr.  Burpee  requested  me  to  act  as 
Secretary  in  certain  capacities  for  the  next  two  days.  There 
are  certain  things  I  will  be  obliged  to  do  for  you  in  the  way 
of  handling  certificates  and  giving  information  regarding 
trains  aujd  dates.  You  have  all  received  Mr.  Burpee's  kind 
invitation,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  all  accept  the  same.  I  pre- 
sume most  of  your  tickets  are  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and 
if  you  stop  over  you  are  required  to  deposit  them  with  the 
agent  of  the  company  at  Broad  Street  Station. 

Mr.  Burpee  made  an  announcement  relative  to  the  special 
train  from  Philadelphia  for  Doylestown. 

President  Willard — If  there  is  no  other  business  before  us 
the  time  has  arrived  when  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  in  order. 

Mr.  A.  McCuUough — I  move  the  meeting  adjourn  sine  die. 

Which,  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to. 

And  the  meeting  adjourned. 


SOCIAL  FEATURES. 

At  all  times  during  the  Convention  the  pleasant  and  cor- 
dial greeting  extended  by  the  Philadelphia  seedsmen  to  the 
visiting  members  was  a  feature  to  be  remembered,  because 
it  was  so  highly  appreciated,  not  alone  by  members 
of  the  Assocation,  but  members  and  representatives 
of  all  the  Philadelphia  Seed  Trade,  who  by  their 
attendance  and  good  will,  well  exemplified  the  ap- 
propriate name,  "City  of  Brotherly  Love."  Fjom 
first  to  last,  by  considerate  and  thoughtful  attention,  many 
courtesies  were  enjoyed  in  addition  to  the  more  formal  en- 
tertainment at  the  banquet.  Among  these  were  free  tickets 
of  admission  to  the  Steel  Pier  during  the  entire  week  and  the 
delightful  sail  enjoyed  by  seventy-five  or  more  on  Thursday 
on  the  staunch  yachts  of  Capt.  S.  P.  Gale. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  spacious  dining  room  of  the 
St.  Charles  was  fitted  up  after  the  regular  dinner  hour  for  a 
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grand  banquet,  tendered  by  the  Philadelphia  seedsmen.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  were  seated  at  the  tables.  After  the  din- 
ner and  cigars,  Mr.  H.  W.  Johnson,  as  toastmaster^  in  his 
usual  happy  manner,  called  upon  a  number  of  the  guests  to 
respond  to  toasts,  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  among  whom 
were  William  Henry  Maule,  Jos.  A.  Bolgiano,  Prof.  W.  W. 
Tracy,  J.  Horace  McFarland,  also  many  of  our  ex-presidents 
and  others  prominent  in  the  Association.  Well  into  the 
morning  hours  the  party  dispersed,  having  enjoyed  an  even- 
ing of  rare  pleasure. 

It  is  a  pleasure  in  closing  to  pay  a  tribute  of  deserved  praise 
to  the  genial  host  of  the  St.  Charles,  Mr.  Newlin  Haines,  and 
his  most  efficient  corps  of  assistants,  who  were  untiring  in 
their  efforts  to  see  that  every  possible  attention  was  given 
the  members  for  their  comfort  and  convenience  during  the 
week's  stay. 

Among  the  ladies  and  guests  in  attendance  were:  Mrs. 
Walter  P.  Stokes,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Johnson,  Mrs.  W.  Atlee 
Burpee,  Miss  Josephine  McCuUough,  Mrs.  Chas.  S.  Burge, 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Burge,  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Jaeger,^  Mrs.  W.  H.  Grenell, 
Mrs.  W.  Frank  Jones,  A.  T.  Ferrel,  wife  and  daughter,  Mrs. 
Everett  B.  Clark,  Mrs.  T.  N.  Griswold,  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Piatt, 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Templin,  Mrs.  Albertus  N.  Clark,  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Olds,  Mrs.  G.  B.  McVay  and  children,  Mrs.  Ben  P.  Corneli 
and  Clifford  Cornell,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Page,  Joseph  R.  Page,  Miss 
Russell,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Archias,  Miss  Ethel  Linton,  Arthur  W. 
Schisler,  W.  R.  Johnson,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Moore,  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Pease,  Miss  Jane  B.  Horton,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Willard,  John  C. 
Willard,  Mrs.  Howard  M.  Earl,  Frank  E.  Long,  F.  A.  Sperry, 
C.  V.  Miller,  C.  A.  Boiler,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Langbridge,  Frank  B. 
White,  W.  A.  Warner,  H.  A.  McKee,  C.  O.  Wilson,  Prof. 
W.  W.  Tracy,  J.  Connon,  E.  E.  Dungan,  Mrs.  Jacob  S. 
Handte,  C.  H.  MacKubbin,  Geo.  D.  Clark,  Mrs.  Watson  S. 
Woodruff,  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Woodruff,  Miss  Mary  Woodruff, 
Walter  L.  Treat,  Mrs.  Walter  L.  Treat,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Lamberd, 
August  Rhotert,  H.  M.  Wall,  A.  J.  Pieters,  Wm.  Henry 
.  Maule,  Thomas  Hill,  Prof.  W.  G.  Johnson,  Edward  Flood, 
E.  W.  Burt,  H.  M.  Clair. 
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On  Saturday  morning  came  the  crowning  feature  of  the 
week,  "The  Visit  to  Fordhook."  In  response  to  the  invita- 
tion of  Mr.  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  200  or  more,  some  of  whom  were 
personal  and  business  friends  of  Mr.  Burpee,  gathered  at  the 
Reading  Terminal,  Philadelphia,  where  a  train  of  six  special 
cars  were  quickly  loaded,  and  at  10 :50  were  off  for  an  hour's 
run  to  Fordhook.  Messrs.  Darlington,  Brown  and  Bongy, 
of  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  were  with  the  party  and  actively 
engaged  in  looking  after  all  details.  A  special  stop  had  been 
arranged  for  right  at  the  farm,  where  the  guests  were  met  by 
Mr.  Burpee  and  Mr.  Earl  at  the  train,  and  all  received  a 
hearty  welcome.  Approaching  the  house,  evidences  of  ample 
provision  for  every  want  appeared  on  every  hand.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Burpee,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Scott,  Mrs.  Earl,  Mrs.  Dar- 
lington and  Mrs.  Brown,  received  in  a  more  formal  manner, 
and  the  guests  were  soon  scattered  about  to  partake  of  re- 
freshments, roam  about  the  spacious  halls,  verandas  and 
rooms  of  the  house,  or  to  enjoy  the  shade  of  the  stately  trees 
on  the  lawns,  visit  the  kennels,  the  greenhouses,  barns,  etc., 
with  no  restraint  or  hindrance.  Luncheon  was  soon  an- 
nounced, and  served  on  the  lawn,  under  the  wide  spreading 
branches,  where  seats  had  been  provided.  The  chief  attrac- 
tion for  most  of  the  seedsmen,  however,  was  the  extensive 
trial  grounds,  and  a  large  corps  of  workmen  were  busily  en- 
gaged, giving  all  interested  the  names  of  all  varieties  from 
note  books,  and  many  who  were  experts  in  special  varieties 
gave  out  the  benefit  of  their  experience  in  describ- 
ing various  grasses,  garden  peas  and  many  other 
varieties  of  vegetables,  which  were  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  show  character.  Several  carriages  and 
farm  wagons  were  continually  engaged  in  taking  visitors  over 
and  about  the  farm.  The  sons  of  Mr.  Burpee,  Masters  David 
and  W.  Atlee,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Earl's  sons,  Howard  M.  Jr.,  and 
Douglass,  taking  an  active  part  in  this  feature  of  the  enter- 
tainment, so  that  each  party  was  personally  conducted  by  a 
representative  of  the  firm.  So  the  day  passed  all  too  quickly 
and  at  4  o'clock,  word  having  been  passed  about,  the  entire 
party  assembled  on  the  lawn  on  the  east  front,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burpee  having  been  escorted  to  a  prominent  position  on  the 
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veranda  by  President  Willard,  who  introduced  Mr.  Henry  W 
Wood,  of  Richmond,  who,  on  behalf  of  the  Seed  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, expressed,  in  well  chosen  words,  the  thanks  of  the 
visitors  for  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  and  Prof.  W.  G.  Johnson, 
of  New  York,  who  also  spoke  fittingly  of  the  enjoyment  af- 
forded, and  in  a  happy  manner  alluded  to  the  success  of  the 
occasion.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burpee  responded  briefly,  and 
the  train  being  ready,  hurried  good-byes  were  spoken  and 
the  party  was  soon  speeding  toward  Philadelphia  again,  where 
they  separated,  to  take  up  their  homeward  journey. 

S.  F.  WILLARD, 

Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE  I. 


This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association. 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  development  of 
such  relations  and  intimacies  between  the  members  as  exist 
in  all  standard  social  organizations ;  and  through  and  in  that 
firmer  business  relation  in  which  all  can  stand  together  in  the 
effort  to  improve  and  perfect  a  standard  of  business  integrity, 
which  shall  include  purity  of  stocks,  honesty  of  representa- 
tion, carefulness  of  obligations,  and  promptness  in  execution. 
Also  the  discussion  of  all  subjects  of  interest  to,  or  belonging 
to,  the  Seed  Trade. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  membership  shall  consist  of  regular  seed-growers  and 
dealers  whose  chief  business  is  the  buying  and  selling  of 
seeds,  or  agricultural  tools  and  seeds,  in  this  country  and 
Canada. 


BY-LAWS. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Section  1.  Any  individual  or  firm  engaged  in  the  seed 
trade  in  this  country  or  Canada,  as  provided  for  in  Article  III 
of  the  Constitution,-  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  this 
Association ;  firms  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  only,  but  each 
individual  member  of  a  firm  may  become  a  member  of  the 
Association  on  the  payment  of  the  regular  membership  fee^ 
and  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Association,  in 
person  or  by  proxy. 

Sec.  2.  New  members  may  be  elected  at  the  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Association,  or  at  any  special  meeting  that  may 
be  held,  after  having  been  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Membership. 

Amendment  to  Article  I,  Section  2,  adopted  June,  1897: 
All  applicants  for  membership  must  be  recommended  as 
eligible  by  at  least  one  member  of  the  Association. 

The  election  of  new  members  shall  be  by  ballot.  It  shall 
require  the  •affirmative  ballot  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  and  voting  to  elect  a  member.  No  appli- 
cant for  admission  to  membership  shall  be  balloted  for  on  the 
day  of  his  proposal,  except  by  unanimous  vote  suspending 
the  rule. 

Sec.  3.  Each  member  shall  pay  an  annual  assessment  of 
after  a  hearing  before  the  Association  at  its  next  meeting,  may 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Membership,  and, 
five  dollars,  which  shall  be  due  at  the  commencement  of  each 
year. 

Sec.  4.  Any  member  not  in  arrears  to  the  Association 
may  withdraw  from  it,  filing  with  the  Secretary  a  written 
notice  of  his  intention.  Any  member  who  shall  be  in  arrears 
over  two  years  for  his  dues,  or  who  shall  conduct  himself  in 
a  mariner  that  is  considered  at  variance  with  the  interests  of 
this  Association,  shall,  written  charges  having  been  preferred,, 
be  suspended  from  membership  by  order  of  the  President^ 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Membership,  and, 
after  a  hearing  before  the  Association  at  its  next  meeting,  may 
be  expelled  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 


•Amendment  of  June,  1892. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist 
of  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  an  Assistant  Secretary ;  an  Executive  Committee  of  seven, 
composed  of  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  five  ad- 
ditional members ;  a  Committee  of  Membership,  consisting  of 
three;*  and  a  Committee  of  Arbitration  to  consist  of  three 
members. 

Sec.  2.  All  the  officers  and  committees  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot  of  the  Association,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for 
one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected,*  except  the 
Committee  of  Arbitration,  which  committee  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  when  required  for  special  cases.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  requisite  to  constitute  a  choice. 

ARTICLE  III. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  for 
the  choice  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  other  business,. 
on  Tuesday!  of  the  last  full  week  of  June,  at  such  place  as  the 
Executive  Committee  may  appoint;  each  member  shall  be 
notified  by  the  Secretary,  through  the  mail,  of  the  time  and 
place  of  such  meeting  at  least  thirty  days  in  advance  of  said 
meeting.    Fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  or,  in  his 
absence  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  to  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  the  Association.  The  President  shall  also  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  ExecutiveCommittee,  and  he  shall  audit  and 
sign  the  annual  account  of  the  Treasurer. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  to  keep  a  careful  record  of  their  doings;  to  conduct  all 
correspondence,  and  to  carry  into  execution  all  orders,  votes, 


^Amendment  of  Jun^^.  lS9e. 
tAmeDdment  of  June.  1902. 
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and  resolves  not  otherwise  committed;  to  keep  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  Association ;  collect  the  assessments,  and  pay 
over  the  same  to  the  Treasurer;  to  notify  members  of  their 
election,  and  members  of  committees  of  their  appointment. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary, 
the  President  shall  appoint  a  Secretary  pro  tempore. 

Sec.  3.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  money 
received  and  expended  for  the  use  of  the  Association,  and 
shall  pay  all  accounts  owing  by  the  Association  after  they  have 
been  examined  by  the  President  and  found  correct.  His 
account  shall  be  produced  at  the  annual  meeting,  having  been 
previously  audited  and  signed  by  the  President.  When  his 
term  of  office  expires,  he  shall  deliver  to  his  successor,  or,  in 
his  absence,  to  the  President,  all  books,  moneys,  and  other 
property  of  the  Association  in  his  possession. 

*Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Arbitra- 
tion to  investigate  and  decide  all  disputes  of  financial,  mer- 
cantile, or  commercial  character  which  may  be  submitted  to  it. 

•Sec.  5.  The  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Arbitration 
shall  be  recorded  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose,  in 
which  shall  be  entered  a  summary  of  each  controversy,  the 
award  made  thereon,  and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee, 
the  grounds  for  making  such  f.ward.  The  said  book  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  Association,  and  stibject  to  the  inspection 
of  its  members. 

ARTICLE  V. 

These  By-laws  may  be  amended  or  repealed  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting  thereon  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Association,  provided  notice  of  such  amend- 
ment or  repeal  shall  have  been  sent  by  mail  to  each  member 
at  least  thirty  days  in  advance  of  said  meeting. 


*Amend<ments  of  June.  1S98. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 


1.  Reading  of  the  Records  of  the  Last  Convention. 

2.  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

3.  Pit)posals  for  Membership. 

4.  Election  of  members. 

5.  Reports  of  Committees. 

6.  Reading  of  Communications. 

7.  Unfinished  Business. 

8.  New  Business. 
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Young  &  Halstead,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
!  Zahm,  J.  F.,  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


J 


TWENTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 
AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Twenty-second  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Seed  Trade  Association  was  held  on  June  21,  22  and  23, 1904^ 
at  the  Forest  Park  University  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  following  were  in  attendance  upon  the  meeting : 

Adams.  T.  Lee,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Allen,  C.  K,  Floral  Park.  N.  Y. 

Allen,  Linnaeus,  G.  L.  Allan,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

Archias,  L.  H.,  Archias  Seed  Store,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Barnard,  W.  W.,  W.  W.  Barnard  &  Ca,  Chicago. 

Barrett,  W.  H.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Barteldes,  F.,  Lawrence,  Kas. 

Berry,  A.  A.,  Clarinda,  la. 

Bodger,  J.  C,  John  Bodger  &  Son.,  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 

Borden,    Alfred,  C.  H.  Rowe,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brown,  A  C,  Springfield,  111. 

Brown,  A.  J.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Burge,  Chas.  S.,  S.  W.  Flower  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Burpee,  W.  Atlee,  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Burt,  N.,  N.  J.  Burt  &  Co.,  Burlington,  la. 

Bushnell,  D.  I.,  D.  L  Bushnell  &  Co.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Clucas,  R.  W.,  Clucas  &  Boddington,  New  York. 

Copeland,  Frank  M.,  Joseph  Breck  &  Son  Corporation,  Boston,  Mass. 

Cowee,  Arthur,  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Currle,  Adam.  Currie  Brothers,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Davis,  G.  N.,  Albert  Dickinson  Co.,  Chicago. 

Dickinson,  O.  H.,  B.  L.  Bragg  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Dulaney,  B.  W.,  J.  Charles  McCullough,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Durban,  D.  P.,  Alexander  Seed  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

Duryea,  Marshall  H.,  Henry  Nungesser  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Fish,  Henry,  Carpinteria,  Cal. 

Fonda,  W.  T.,  Mandeville  &  King  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Ford,  J.  H.,  Ford  Seed  Company,  Ravenna,  O. 
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Funk,  E.  D.,  Funk  Brothers'  Seed  Ca,  Bloomington,  111. 

Funk,  F.  H.,Funk  Brothers'  Seed  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

Funk,  L.  P.,  Funk  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Bloomington,  111.  i 

Ollbreath,  W.  S.,  Wm.  S.  Gilbreath  Seed  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

•Goodwin,  A.  H.,  The  Goodwin,  Harries  Co.,  Chicago. 

^Green,  George  S.,  Illinois  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Grenell,  W.  H.,  Pierrepont  Manor,  N.  Y. 

•Gunderstrop,  Knud«  Chicago. 

Heckle,  Chas.  E.,  Otto  Schwill  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Hoermann,  Frank,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

HoUenbach,  Peter,  Chicago. 

Hopkins,  IL  T.,  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Hunt,  John  L.,  Jerome  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Jacob,  C.  C,  T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Richmond,  Va. 

Jefferson,  J.  W.,  National  Seed  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Johnson,  Herbert  W.,  Johnson  &  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  I 

Kendel,  C.  E.,  A.  C.  Kendel,  Cleveland,  O. 

Keeney,  C.  N.,  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

King,  Fred  B.,  Mandevllle  &  King  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Kirshe,  A.,  Germany. 

Koss,  Theodore,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Kueker,  Wm.,  Farmer  Seed  Co.,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Landreth,  Captain,  D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard,  S.  F.,  Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Lonsdale,  Herbert  A.,  Young  &  Halstead,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

May,  L.  L.,  L.  L.  May  &  Co.,  St  Paul,  Minn. 

McCullough,  Albert,  J.  M.  McCullough's  Sons,  Cincinnati,  O. 

McCullough,  George,  J.  Charles  McCullough,  Cincinnati,  O. 

McVay,  G.  B.,  Amzi  Godden  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Meier,  F.  Eh,  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. 

Moore,  George  T.,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Morse,  L.  L.,  C.  C.  Morse  &  Ca,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

Nicholson,  R,  Texas  Seed  &  Floral  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Northrup,  J.  E.,  Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Olds,  L.  L.,  L.  L.  Olds  Seed  Co.,  Clinton,  Wis. 

Page,  Chas.  N.,  Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Page,  E.  L.,  The  Page  Seed  Co.,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

Parmalee,  E.  M.,  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co.,  Shebogan,  Wis. 

Parvin,  George  H.,  J.  M.  McCullough's  Sons,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Piatt,  Frank  S.,  Frank  S.  Piatt  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Pommer,  R.  W.,  D.  I.  Bushnell  &  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Prunty,  Charles  E.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ries,  S.  J.,  The  Goodwin,  Harries  Co.,  Chicago. 

Reynolds,  J.  S.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Riethmiller,  E.  R.,  S.  M.  Isbell  &  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Robinson,  J.  C,  Waterloo,  Neb. 
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Rogers,  Alex.,  Chicago. 

Rogers,  A.  L.,  Rogers  Bros.,  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 

Rowe,  Chas.  H..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Schaefer,  Alfred,  Wm.  G.  Scarlett  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Schisler.  H.  M.,  Schisler-Corneli  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SchwlU,  Otto,  Jr.,  Otto  Schwill  &  Co*,.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Sheap,  E.  J.,  S.  M.  Is  bell  &  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Sloan,  J.  E.,  D.  L.  Sloan  Ca,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

Steckler,  H.  A.,  J.  Steckler  Seed  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Steckler,  R.  P.,  J.  Steckler  Seed  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Stone,  Walter  B.,  Churchill  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Templin,  M.  B.,  The  Templin  Co.,  Calla,  O. 

Teweles,  M.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Tracy.  Will  W.,  Sr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Vaughan,  Leonard  H.,  Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  Chicago. 

Webster,  Mel.  L.,  Independence,  la. 

Wey,  J.  W.,  T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Richmond,  Va. 

Will,  Oscar  H.,  Oscar  H.  Will  &  Co.,  Bismarck,  N.  D. 

WiUard,  S.  F.,  Comstock,  Ferre  &  Co.,  Wethersfleld,  Conn. 

Windheim,  H.  G.,  Nebraska  Seed  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Wood,  C.  F.,  Wood,  Stubbs  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Wood,  R.  W.,T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Richmond,  Va. 

Woodruff,  Watson  S.,  S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Son,  Orange,  Conn. 

Toung,  Josiah  L.,  Toung  &  Halstead,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

FIRST  DAY, 

Morning  Session. 

At  10:00  o'clock  A.  M.,  on  Tuesday,  June  21,  1JM)4,  the 
opening  session  was  called  to  order  promptly  by  •President 
S.  F.  Willard,  of  Wethersfleld,  Conn.,  who  announced  that  the 
first  order  of  business  was  report  of  Membership  Committee, 
Mr.  Albert  McCullough,  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough— Mr.  President,  your  Membership 
Committee  have  had  a  great  many  names  proposed  as  candi- 
dates for  election  to  membership  in  our  body.  Some  of  them 
have  been  regular,  and  several  have  been  irregular.  Those  that 
have  been  of  the  latter  class  we  have  been  compelled  to  take 
no  action  upon.  Article  III.  of  our  Constitution  provides  that: 
"The  membership  shall  consist  of  regular  seed-growers  and 
dealers  whose  chief  business  is  the  buying  and  selling  of  seeds 
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or  agricultural  tool  and  seeds,  in  this  country  and  Canada." 
Several  parties'  names  were  handed  to  us  who,  while  very 
good  and  representative  business  men,  yet  did  not  come  with- 
in the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  above  quoted,  and  upon 
explaining  this  fact  to  those  of  them  that  we  could  reach  their 
applications  were  withdrawn. 

We  would  recommend  that  hereafter  all  elections  to  mem- 
bership be  by  ballot,  and  not  run  through  as  a  whole  as  has 
been  done  several  times  in  the  past. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Albert  McCullough,  Chairman. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Committee  was  received,  and 
the  rules  suspended  in  so  far  as  to  permit  the  going  into  elec- 
tion of  new  members  at  this  time. 

A  separate  ballot  was  then  taken  as  to  each  of  the  applicants 
favorably  recommended  by  the  Committee,  and  the  following, 
as  the  result  of  said  ballots  were  duly  elected,  and  their  elec- 
tion announced  bv  President  Willard.  to-wit : 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Comj^any,  Bristol.  Pa. 

W.  S.  Gildbreath,  Indianapolis,  Tnd. 

W.  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Crenshaw  Bros..  Tampa,  Fla. 

W.  T.  Philipps,  of  W.  T.  Philipps  Company,  Toledo,  O. 

Clucas  &  Boddington,  New  York  City. 

Henry  Fish,  Carpinteria,  California. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  a  Committee  of  Escort,  to  present 
the  newly  elected  members  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Robinson.  The 
Committee  performed  their  duty,  and  the  incoming  members 
were  receivd  by  th  convntion  standing,  with  applause. 

President  Willard — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  welcome  you, 
gentlemen,  as  newly  elected  members  of  this  Association. 
Your  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  Association,  and  your  co- 
operation I  am  sure  will  be  very  freely  given  us.  I  trust  that 
you  will  find  this  meeting  here  plfeasant  and  instructive. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  you. 

It  now  gives  me  very  great  pleasure,  gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
vention, to  introduce  to  you  this  morning  Mr.  Frederic  W. 
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^  Tayjor.  who  is  tliL'  Director  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 

,-     "" .    'V"^  ExhilJits  here  at  ihe  Exposition. 

t^  l^e  shaH  be  ploasod.  I  know,  to  liear  tlie  word  which  he  has 

'orus_    (Appiausi.-,) 

^''^reupon  Mr.  U.  1.  Bnshnell  came  forward  escorting  Mr. 
'3\iar  to  the  rostaiin  where  he  was  presented  to  President 
"''Jard  who  in  turn  introduced  him  to  the  assemblage. 

ADDRESS   OF   WKI.COME    BY    MR.    FREDERIC   W. 
TAYLOR. 
Cliief  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture, 
Louisiana  Purcha.se  Exposition. 
*  ^-    President  _^an(l  Cientiemen  of  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association : 
^  am  a  sort  of  a  brother-in-law  to  the  Seed  Trade  by  mar- 
^S^ ',   and  for  that' reason  I  am  extremely  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  roini-  here  to  give  you  a  few  words  of  welcome. 
*^y  relationship  in  the  Seed  Trade  goes  back  a  long  time. 
'*ct,  it  is  after  ilit  fashion  of  the  old  gentleman  of  whom 
!^^   Occasionally  lii-ar,  who  says,  "Oh,  yes,  I  knew  you  ever 
"*^^  before  vou  were  born!"     1  had  the  pleasure  of  holding 
', ,  "^^rtibership  for  many  years,  as  I  do  now.  in  the  National 
''Serymen's  Association,  which  as  you  old  men  who  trot  in 
w-      class   will   remember,   was   formerly   the    .■\ss()ciation   of 
'"serymen.  Florists  and  Seedsmen.   Occasionally  there  was 


-  ^^'arm  that  left  the  parent  hive.     The  first  one  to  do  that  _ 
the  seed  trade  members:  then  it  was  the  florists.     I  re- 


^'V>cr  verv  well  when  I  was  in  the  active  nursery  business, 
1^  V.  vas  for  a  long  time,  the  organization  of  those  of  you  wlio 
„eTe  tben  in  the  seed  trade;  and  I  (eel  a  sort  of  brotherly 
j,iterest  in  you  on  tliat  account.  Although  I  have  not  had 
the  pleasure  of  attending  but  one  or  two  of  your  association 
meetings,  I  have  always  kept  track  of  them,  and  have  known 

s  a  great  (ilciiMire  to  the  exposition  management,  it  is 
pleasure  I'l   myself,  to  have  you  come  here.     1  am 
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particularly  glad  that  organizations  which  are  so  directly  re- 
lated to  agriculture  and  horticulture,  the  two  departments 
which  come  under  my  jurisdiction,  have  the  privilege  this  year 
of  holding  their  annual  meeting  in  St.  Louis.  With  a  single 
exception,' I  think  all  the  organizations  which  deal  directly 
with  the  interes^ts  connected  with  those  departments  are  hold- 
ing meetings  here.  It  has  been  particularly  pleasant  to  my- 
self and  my  associates  that  in  some  cases  these  meetings  have 
been  following  the  expositions  that  we  have  been  connected 
with  for  two,  three  or  four  times.  Some  of  the  associations 
which  are  to  meet  here  met  also  at  Buffalo  during  the  prog- 
ress of  that  exposition  as  they  previously  did  at  Omaha  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  that  one :  which  Jeads  me  to  hope  that  our 
intention  that  our  exposition  shall  be  helpful  and  practical 
may  be  realized,  and  that  we  shall  succeed  in  carrying  to 
fruition  the  plans,  which  we  have  had  to  make  the  exposition 
educational  and  helpful. 

T  hope  as  you  come  upon  the  grounds,  as  you  go  about  the 
82  acres  devoted  to  agriculture  and  horticulture,  that  you  will 
bear  in  mind  the  troubles  that  we  have  had  in  bringing  to- 
gether the  things  that  you  w^ill  find  there ;  but  remember  all 
the  time  wt  were  considering  you,  and  those  who  like  you  are 
in  practical  business,  w^ho  need  to  find  something  helpful,  or 
else  will  feel  that  you  have  spent  your  money  without  getting 
anything  for  it.  A  particularly  great  effort  has  been  made  in 
this  exposition  to  attain  that  end. 

Agriculture  is  the  department  in  which  those  of  you  in  the 
seed  trade  will  be  most  interested,  and  you  will  be  interested 
in  knowing  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  which  is  something 
out  of  the  ordinary.  In  the  central  part  of  that  great  build- 
ing— and  I  wish  that  that  particular  part  of  it  were  absolutely 
finished  at  this  moment ;  much  of  it  is.  but  it  has  been  a  long 
and  troublesome  thing  to  complete,  we  are  trying  to  bring 
together  illustrations  of  what  is  done  in  certain  of  the  great 
crops.  You  will  find  at  the  north  end  of  the  building  devoted 
to  agriculture  illustrations  of  everything  relative  to  tobacco 
from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown  until  it  finally  goes  up  in 
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smoke.  You  will  see  there  the  ways  in  which  tobacco  is 
handled  in  the  field  and  in  the  barn,  and  also  samples  of  the 
different  crops.  Those  of  you  who  handle  tobacco  seed  will 
find  many  things  there  that  will  be  interesting;  and  I  know 
you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  it  has  all  been  done  under  the 
supervision  of  a  practical  man,  so  that  it  is  intended  to  be 
exact.  We  wanted  it  so  that  any  one  coming  to  the  exposi- 
tion and  wanting  to  know  about  tobacco  could  find  every- 
thing that  can  be  brought  into  such  an  exposition  all  together 
in  one  location. 

And  as  with  tobacco,  so  with  cotton,  corn,  rice  and  sugar 
producing  plants.  This  is  a  high  grade  of  educational  work 
that  has  never  before  been  attempted. 

I  speak  of  this  to  illustrate  what  is  being  done  all  over  the 
exposition,  to  make  what  we  have  practical,  and  to  bring  it 
down  or  up  to  the  people  who  can  make  use  of  it  in  their 
homes  and  in  their  trades. 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  for  you  to  know,  for  you  will  be  particu- 
larly interested  in  that  part  of  the  grounds,  that  there  is  60 
acres  or  so  surrounding  the  agricultural  and  horticultural 
building,  covering  that  entire  hill,  that  has  all  been  turned 
over  to  our  department  for  the  landscaping  and  engineering 
work,  so  that  when  you  get  there  you  will  find  that  everything 
there  has  been  done  by  our  departments. 

Every  blade  of  grass  there  has  been  brought  about  through 
sowing  seeds  sent  as  exhibits ;  every  plant  without  any  excep- 
tion.  tree,  shrub,  rose,  and  everything  else  is  an  exhibit.  Some 
of  you  have  sent  them  there.  Many  of  you  have  produced 
the  seed  that  we  have  used  there ;  and  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  wild  garden  of  two  acres  in  one  corner  by  itself, 
everything  you  will  find  is  grown  from  seed  that  has  been  sent 
us  as  exhibits;  so  that  hill  is  distinctlv  a  horticultural  and 
agricultural  hill.  Everything  on  top  of  the  ground  and  inside 
of  the  buildings  is  an  exhibit.  In  that  way  it  will  appeal  to 
you  more  than  other  parts  of  the  grounds  which  have  been 
put  up  purely  from  the  landscai}e  side.  We  first  had  to  shape 
the  ground,  and  then  to  take  the  material  which  came  here 
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and  place  it  so  that  it  would  be  useful  to  visitors ;  in  every 
way  that  we  knew  how  to  do  it,  we  have  attempted  to  have 
our  work  so  put  together  that  when  you  see  it  it  will  be 
stimulating  and  helpful  to  you  in  your  every  day  life. 

1  come  to  you  then  with  the  greetings  of  the  exposition,  in 
the  name  of  its  president  and  the  officials  associated  with  him, 
to  say  to  you  that  we  are  extremely  honored  that  you  are 
here,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  go  about  the  grounds,  par- 
ticularly those  portions  which  pertain  to  those  things  with 
which  you  are  connected  and  in  which  you  are  interested ;  and 
we  sincerely  hope  you  will  find  something  to  commend ;  and 
particularly  that  when  you  go  home  you  will  feel  that  what 
you  have  seen  is  good  enough,  dignified  enough,  instructive 
enough,  and  helpful  enough  to  make  it  worth  your  while  to 
say  to  your  friends  that  they  ought  to  see  it.  If  an  exposition 
is  not  educational  and  helpful  to  every  one  who  has  to  do 
with  it,  then  it  is  not  worth  holding.  If  it  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  place  for  a  little  outing,  where  you  can  have  almost  as 
much  fim  as  you  can  have  at  Coney  Island  any  Sunday  after- 
noon, then  it  is  a  failure.  It  is  well  if  the  educational  side 
should  be  brought  out,  so  that  every  man  and  woman  shall 
go  home  having  received  helpful  stimulus  and  ideas  that  will 
be  of  use  in  every  day  life;  so  I  hope  you  will  get  that  side 
of  it  all  as  you  go  about ;  and  I  hope  as  many  of  you  as  have 
the  opportunity  will  give  my  associates  and  myself  personally 
the  opportunity  to  go  with  you  about  the  grounds  and 
through  the  buildings.  I* hope  you  will  be  able  to  come  in 
little  groups  or  large  groups,  so  that  we  may  go  about  with 
you  and  act  as  guides.  Let  us  have  you  with  us  as  personally 
conducted  little  Cook's  parties,  and  in  that  way  we  can  answer 
your  questions  as  to  where  the  things  are  that  you  especially 
want  to  visit  and  in  which  you  are  naturallv  most  interested. 
If  you  will  arrange  in  that  way,  and  call  my  office  up  and  let  us 
know  what  your  wishes  are,  and  in  what  way  we  may  be  help- 
ful to  you.  my  entire  force  of  thirty  or  forty  people  is  at  your 

disposal     I  would  like  you  to    make    use    of    us.     We  are 

simply  hired  men  who  unfortunately  are  too  few  in  number  to 
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form  a  Union,  and  we  have  to  work  pretty  hard,  rather  long 
hours ;  but  after  we  have  got  our  exhibits  in  shape  we  want 
our  people  to  see  them.  If  they  are  not  worth  your  careful 
examination  and  studv  our  work  has  been  in  vain,  and  those 
of  us  that  have  been  doing  exposition  work  for  five,  ten  or 
fifteen  years  would  feel  very  bad,  indeed,  if  any  such  thought 
as  that  occurred  to  any  one. 

My  associates  and  myself  join  in  asking  you  to  consider 
yourselves  given  a  personal  invitation,  each  of  you,  that  so 
far  as  you  can,  you  arrange  to  come  in  groups  or  in  such 
numbers  as  convenient  to  you.  Come  to  my  office  and  let  me 
put  you  in  charge  of  some  one  who  knows  the  building  very 
well,  so  that  you  may  have  an  opportunity  to  get  whatever  of 
helpfulness  there  is  in  our  office. 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  here;  I  am  glad  that  I  am  able  to 
meet  you ;  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  getting  away  for  a  few 
minutes'  rest  and  peace  from  the  everlasting  visitor  who 
w'ants  something  and  must  get  it,  to  be  with  a  body  of  men 
like  yourselves.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  have  the 
'  opportunity. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen.     (Applause.) 

President  Willard:  In  behalf  of  this  association,  Mr. 
Taylor,  I  am  sure  I  am  expressing  the  feeling  of  all  when  I 
say  that  we  appreciate  very  much  your  greetings  and  your 
kind  words  of  welcome.  We  all  of  us  feel  from  the  little 
glimpse  that  we  have  had  of  the  exposition,  the  grounds  and 
the  buildings,  that  there  is  so  much  attraction  there  that  we 
fear  almost  for  the  result  upon  our  convention ;  but  when  we 
consider  in  what  close  relation  the  exhibits  which  you  have 
particularly  in  your  charge  stand  to  our  business,  I  can  assure 
you  that  our  members  will  be  glad  indeed  to  avail  themselves 
of  this  cordial  and  kind  invitation  which  vou  have  extended  to 
us ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  you  will  hear  from  us  all. 

Mr.  Taylor:     I  hope  so. 
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PRESIDENTS  ADDRESS. 

By  Mr.  S.  F.  Willard,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

We  meet  today  in  Annual  Convention,  the  Twenty-second 
in  the  history  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association;  an 
organization  now  with  one  hundred  and  seventy  members,  rep- 
resenting very  largely  the  seed-selling  and  seed-producing 
interests  of  our  country.  We  are  here  to  discuss  subjects  of 
interest  to  the  seed  trade.  This,  as  the  object  of  this  associa- 
tion, was  so  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Organ- 
ization at  the  first  meeting,  and  has  proven  broad  enough  to 
call  together,  and  to  hold;  men  connected  with  all  branches  of 
the  seed  business ;  for  in  all  essentials  we  have  mutual  inter- 
ests. Our  meetings  in  the  past  have  recognized  this,  and  I 
tj  ust  this  convention  will  add  strength  to  the  bond  of  fellow- 
ship among  our  members.  The  progressive  and  liberal  spirit 
which  has  ruled  for  the  past  five  or  six  years  has  built  up  our 
association  to  its  present  numbers.  We  shall  continue  to 
grow  and  to  widen  our  sphere  of  influence  as  an  association  as 
the  years  go  by,  but  I  desire,  however,  to  remind  our  mem- 
bers that  our  constitution  clearly  defines  the  requirements 
for  membership,  and  should  be  strictly  followed. 

Our  program  for  this  meeting  covers  a  broad  field.  The 
subjects  to  be  presented  are,  I  am  sure,  fitting  for  this  occas- 
ion, for  as  we  meet  here  in  this  splendid  city  where  large  seed 
interests  center,  and  where  so  much  interest  is  taken  in  horti- 
culture ;  where  the  natural  beauty  of  field  and  forest  is  pre- 
served and  protected,  and  where  at  the  present  time  our  own 
broad  land,  and  the  entire  world  as  well,  has  poured  out  store 
and  treasure  to  make  the  magnificent  display  spread  out  be- 
fore us — in  this,  the  World's  Greatest  Exposition — may  we 
not  catch  the  spirit  of  the  hour  and  look  beyond  the  environ- 
ment of  our  own  locality,  or  our  own  particular  circle  of  in- 
fluence, to  what  is  being  wrought  out  to  promote  agriculture 
the  world  over?  All  that  advances  agriculture  is  of  interest 
to  us  as  seedsmen.  Our  business  is  in  close  relation  with  all 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country.  Whatever  advance 
is  made,  the  progressive  seedsman  is  quick  to  recognize,  and 
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often  to  him  alone  is  the  credit  due  for  having  set  in  motion 
forces  which  have  produced  marvelous  results. 

So,  with  so  much  about  us  that  is  instructive,  let  us  take 
the  time  to  consider  together  the  problems  of  our  business. 
We  meet  new  ones  every  year,  the  past  year  certainly  being 
no  exception.  I  am  pleased  to  report,  that  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  death  has  occurred  among  our  members  during  the 
past  year. 

Our  committees  will  each  make  reports  covering  the  work 
of  the  year,  also  our  delegates  to  the  National  Board  of  Trade. 
Being  so  widely  separated,  all  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  were  unable  to  get  together  for  the  January  meet- 
ing. All,  however,  have  co-operated  to  prepare  the  program 
for  this  meeting,  and  to  assist  in  every  way  possible.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  this,  for  being  so  far  from  this 
city,  as  president  I  have  been  unable  to  assist  in  the  arrange- 
ments as  I  wished  to  do.  We  are  all  greatly  indebted  to  Mr. 
Schisler,  the  local  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  for 
the  faithful  service  he  has  freely  given  us,  as  well  as  to  all 
seedsmen  of  this  city  for  their  interest. 

President  Willard :  Among  other  matters  which  I  wish  to 
present  to  you,  I  have  in  my  hand  several  documents  which 
indicate  to  me  very  clearly  that  as  an  association  we  are  being 
recognized  by  associations  throughout  our  land  who  have  to 
do  with  important  matters — matters  that  are  of  importance  to 
Its  as  seedsmen,  many  of  them.  We  have  a  membership  in 
the  National  Board  of  Trade,  and  from  what  I  know  of  the 
information  gathered  by  our  delegates,  and  the  assistance 
w'hich  we  as  an  association  have  received,  I  feel  that  we  did 
wisely  in  joining  that  organization.  I  have  documents  from 
the  National  Board  of  Trade ;  also  from  the  National  Manu- 
facturers' Association  of  the  .United  States,  whose  office  is  in 
New  York  City;  also,  from  the  National  Municipal  League; 
from  the  Postal  Progress  League ;  from  the  National  Import- 
ers' Association,  and  from  the  Illinois  Manufacturers*  Asso- 
ciation ;  all  of  which  call  to  your  attention  matters  which  are  . 
of  very  great  importance ;  and  I  wish,  after  speaking  in  this 
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way  of  these  matters  that  you  may  know  of  them,  to  refer 
them  all  to  your  Executive  Committee,  and  ask  that  they  be 
given  instructions  to  make  a  report  to  you  some  time  during 
this  convention  as  to  what  action,  if  any,  we  should  take  in 
regard  to  them.     (Applause.) 

We  are  now  formally  open  for  business ;  and  the  first  thing 
in  order  will  be  the  report  of  our  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Secretary  Kendel :  The  secretary's  report  is  embodied  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  association  which  has 
been  mailed  to  the  members. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT  FOR  YEAR  ENDING 

JUNE  21,  1904. 

RECEIPTS. 
From  S.  F.  Willard,  Treasurer,  1903  balance 

as  reported $216  58 

Membership  Dues  during  year 745  00 

Sale  of  Telegraph  Codes 10  20 

Interest  at  bank 8  45 


1980  23 
EXPENDITURES. 

To  H.  Godfrey,  stenographer $  65  00 

Ticket  Agent  at  Atlantic  City 28  50 

S.  F.  Willard.  Secretary 200  00 

Telegram  to  President  Rooseveit 3  25 

Plain  Dealer,  printing  Annual  Report . . .  224  40 

Dues  to  National  Board  of  Trade 25  00 

Gift  to  Retiring  President  of  Same 3  00 

Dues  to  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League.  25  00 

S.  D.  Childs  &  Co.  for  badges 30  00 

Printing  and  stationery •    24  23 

Postage    ■ 25  79 

Incidentals    2  80 

Balance  in  bank 323  26 

1980  23 
C.  E.  Kendel,  Treasurer. 
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President  Willard :  It  is  customary  to  appoint  an  Auditing 
Committee  to  examine  the  accounts.  I  would  name  as  such 
committee  Messrs.  Xorthrup  and  Keeney,  who  will  report 
later  in  the  meeting. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  held  this  morn- 
ing, the  question  of  the  convenience  of  the  association  with 
regard  to  hours  of  meeting,  and  the  best  method  for  holding 
our  sessions  both  with  reference  to  the  convenience  of  mem- 
bers and  of  those  who  are  to  speak  to  us,  w^as  considered. 
We  all  feel  that  we  are  here  to  do  two  very  important  things ; 
first,  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  this  association;  and 
also,  to  obtain  all  the  good  we  can  from  this  exposition.  You 
will  want  to  spend  all  the  time  you  can  there.  So  after  giv- 
ing the  matter  careful  consideration,  it  was  thought  best  to 
ask  you  to  attend  as  faithfully  as  you  can  the  morning  ses- 
sions, and  that  we  in  every  way  try  to  expedite  business.  We 
do  not  wish  to  cut  things  short,  that  is,  words  that  are  of 
value  to  us  or  of  interest  to  the  association.  We  wish  to  give 
full  time  to  all  that;  but  we  mus't  economize  time.  I  trust 
our  members  will  assist  us  in  our  endeavor  to  do  so.  It  has 
been  a  little  difficult  for  us  to  arrange  the  order  of  exercises 
for  this  morning's  session,  but  we  have  one  number  on  our 
program  which  is  of  particular  interest,  and  which  has  been 
set  down  as  one  of  the  first  numbers.  I  would  like  to  now 
ask  Mr.  Schisler  to  give  us  the  paper  which  he  has  for  us  on 
"Points  of  Interest  for  Seedsmen  at  St.  Louis." 

We  have  a  large  number  present,  and  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  him  now.     (Applause.) 

POINTS  OF  INTEREST  FOR  SEEDSMEN 

AT  ST.  LOUIS. 

H.  M.  Schisler,  Schisler-Corneli  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association : 

By  request  of  our  worthy  president  I  have  been  booked  on 
the  program  for  'Toints  of  Interest  for  Seedsmen  at  St. 
Louis."     All  seedsmen  attending  the  convention  no  doubt 
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will  spend  a  greater  part  of  their  time  visiting  the  grandest 
of  expositions  the  world  has  ever  had,  the  exposition  grounds 
covering  1,240  acres.  No  doubt  you  will  find  thousands  of 
very  interesting  sights;  in  fact  I  am  positive  that  for  any 
member  to  visit  this  grand  exposition  will  require  considerable 
time. 

T  shall  not  try  to  pick  out  any  particular  show  or  exhibit, 
but  I  am  sure  the  greatest  point  of  interest  to  seedsmen  will 
be  the  agricultural  display.  The  Agricultural  Palace,  the 
largest  building  of  the  exposition,  is  1,600  feet  long,  and  600 
feet  wide ;  four  miles  of  aisles,  and  here  the  grand  display  and 
exhibits  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are  to  be  seen.  In  this 
building  there  are  so  many  exhibits  that  I  consider  of  special 
interest  to  seedsmen,  that  I  shall  not  mention  any  particular 
ones,  but  will  state  that  I  think  it  will  please  you  all  to  spend 
as  much  of  your  spare  time  as  possible  examining  this  part 
of  the  exposition.  It  is  well  worth  the  time  and  will  be  to 
the  interest  of  every  member  of  this  association  to  go  care- 
fully over  the  outside  planting  beds,  especially  around  the 
Palace  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture.  They  are  of  interest 
because  they  are  exhibits,  and  because  of  their  merit.  They 
illustrate  the  adaptability  of  all  of  the  seeds,  bulbs  and  plants 
from  many  regions  of  the  country,  and  in  that  sense  they  are 
to  a  certain  extent  testing  beds,  showing  what  can  be  done 
with  these  products  grown  in  widely  separate  fields  and  con- 
centrated as  they  are  upon  these  beautiful  grounds;  how- 
ever, the  other  parts  are  all  on  the  grandest  order,  and,  in 
fact,  you  do  not  want  to  miss  any  of  it.  Make  your  stay  a 
few  days  longer  and  see  it  all,  and  I  know  you  will  enjoy  it. 

Mr.  Schisler:  I  would  like  to  ask  those  of  you  who  have 
ladies  with  you  to  let  us  know  before  the  time  of  the  trip  to 
Shaw's  Garden  which  is  set  for  1 :00  o'clock  sharp  Thursday 
afternoon.  Please  leave  vour  names.  We  will  have  a  lunch 
at  Shaw's  Garden,  and  a  little  cold  water.  We  might  give 
you  some  cigars — I  don't  know. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:  Did  you  tell  the  gentlemen  around 
here  what  you  did  to  a  few  of  us  a  few  minutes  ago  ? 
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Mr.  Schisler:  We  have  also  a  little  waiting  room  down 
stairs  here,  on  the  first  floor.  Any  time  you  go  down  you 
will  find  the  place,  and  anything  you  want  is  at  your  dis- 
posal there.  As  many  of  you  as  feel  like  going  down  at  any 
time,  just  help  yourselves.     (Applause.) 

President  Willard :  There  is  only  one  expression  that 
Mr.  Schisler  might  have  used  to  make  the  matter  still  more 
explicit.  If  he  had  told  you  it  was  the  re-establishment  of 
the  "life-saving  station,"  you  would  all  have  understood  him 
at  once. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson,  Waterloo,  Xeb. :  J  wish  to  say,  that 
Nebraska  has  no  state  building  at  this  fair;  but  instead  of 
appropriating  money  to  go  into  a  building,  it  is  all  devoted 
to  the  state  exhibits.  I  have  not  seen  the  exhibit,  but  I 
understand  it  is  one  of  which  no  citizen  of  Nebraska  need  be 
ashamed.  Among  other  things,  they  have  a  moving  picture 
show  representing  farm  scenes  in  the  West.  I  believe  that 
this  will  be  of  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  our  Eastern  repre- 
sentatives, especially  as  showing  the  preparation  of  the 
ground  or  the  planting  and  cultivating  of  crops,  and  harvest- 
ing them. 

Now,  Colonel  Walsh,  who  is  from  the  Emerald  Isle  across 
the  seas,  and  I  think  must  have  kissed  the  '^Blarney  Stone"  in 
his  younger  days,  will  put  up  a  pretty  good  '^spiel"  for  Ne- 
braska. I  am  afraid  he  may  even  try  to  induce  you  to  settle 
there ;  but  he  has  requested  me  to  say  to  you  that  he  will  be 
very  glad  to  have  you  come  and  make  yourselves  known  as 
members  of  the  association.  He  hopes  to  be  on  hand  to 
receive 'you  when  you  come.  Go  around  there  and  see  his 
''little  theater,"  as  he  calls  it,  and  see  the  exhibit  of  the  state 
both  at  the  same  time.  He  will  be  pleased  to  have  you  make  * 
it  your  headquarters. 

President  Willard:  One  of  the  most  important  matters 
on  our  program  is  the  number  pertaining  to  irrigation.  We 
are  exceedingly  fortunate  in  having  with  us  today  Mr.  George 
H.  Maxwell,  of  Chicago,  who  is  here  to  address  us  on  this 
subject ;  and  if  convenient  for  him  at  this  time,  we  shall  be 
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pleased  to  now  hear  from  him  on  ^'Irrigation  in  the  West 
and  Its  Possibilities." 

ADDRESS  BY  MR.  GEORGE  H.  MAXWELL, 

Executive  Chairman  of  The  National  Irrigation  Association,  and  the 
American  League  for  Industrial   Education, 

Mr..   Chairman  and   Gentlemen  of  the   Convention: 

It  has  been  announced  that  I  am  to  address  you  on  the  subject 
of  Irrigation.  I  propose  to  treat  that  subject  from  a  very  much 
broader  point  of  view,  and  one  that  will  bring  it  closer  home  to  the 
members  of  this  Association  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  than  if  I 
should  undertake  to  discuss  it  entirely  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
reclamation  of  arid  lands  in  the  West. 

One  of  your  members,  Mr.  C.  L.  .A.llen,  has  just  handed  me  a 
pamphlet  containing  an  address  by  him  before  the  Lenox  Horticul- 
tural Society,  Lenox,  Mass..  March,  1903.  I  do  not  know  what 
caused  me  to  happen  upon  a  particular  paragraph  in  this  pamphlet, 
because  I  never  saw  it  before;  but  I  will  read  from  this  address  of 
Mr.  Allen  a  statement  which  I  want  to  take  as  the  text  of  my  address, 

"There  are  many  vegetable  growers  within,  say  five  or  ten  miles 
from  the  Greater  New  York  markets,  on  ten-acre  farms,  who  are 
supporting  their  families  in  what  would  have  been  called  luxury  but 
a  few  years  ago.  giving  their  children  good,  and  in  some  instances, 
liberal,  educations,  keeping  a  horse  and  phaeton,  and  laying  aside  for 
the  proverbial  rainy  day  $1,000  per  annum.  That  a  farm  of  ten 
acres  can  be  made  to  provide  sufficient  to  support  a  family  of  eight 
persons,  and  have  a  surplus  of  $100  per  acre  seems  to  the  ordinary 
farmer  preposterous.     It  is  nevertheless  true." 

The  strangest  thing  to  my  mind  in  connection  with  the  social 
and  political  evolution  of  this  country,  is  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  get 
the  minds  of  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States  centered  on  two 
foundation  facts  upon  which  our  entire  social  and  commercial  struc- 
ture must  be  built. 

One  of  these  facts  is  that  agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  all 
prosperity  in  all  branches  of  business;  the  other  is,  that  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  agriculture,  year  in  and  year  out,  is  best  accompli.shed 
•by  the  subdivision  of  the  land  into  small  farms  tilled  by  those  who 
own  them,  through  intensive  methods  of  cultivation,  where  the  man 
who  owns  the  land,  cultivates  it  himself,  with  his  own  labor,  and  earns 
from  it  first  his  living,  and  everything  he  gets  beyond  that  is  profit. 

OUR  DEVELOPMENT  THE  WONDER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

We  have  gone  on  for  a  generation  or  more  in  this  country  de- 
veloping along  artificial  lines  with  a  rapidity  which  has  not  only 
taken  our  breath  away  but  pretty  nearly  taken  the  breath  of  the  world 
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away.  And  while  we  have  been  doing  this,  our  children  have  been 
going  from  the  farms  to  the  factories;  our  population  has  been  piling 
up  in  great  cities,  and  those  cities  are  becoming  social  volcanoes, 
which,  in  a  comparatively  few  years,  if  they  are  not  now,  will  be 
dange¥  points  in  any  period  of  financial  depres.sion. 

The  people  of  this  country  today,  as  a  whole,  as  a  nation,  have 
no  plan  for  safeguarding  against  these  social  upheavals  which  are 
certain  to  come,  nor  can  anything  effective  be  provided  unless  we  put 
a  different  foundation  under  our  social  structure  from  what  we  fiave 
today. 

There  is  no  way  to  make  business  conditions  stable  and  social 
conditions  secure  in  this  country  unless  we  do  for  our  people,  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  our  population  of  eighty  million,  what  the 
little  country  of  Denmark  has  done  for  its  comparatively  small  popula- 
tion. 

A  NATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  FARM   EDUCATION. 

We  must  have  a  national  system  of  education,  not  a  few  isolated 
farm  training  schools  here  and  there,  one  for  perhaps  a  million  of 
population,  but  a  general  system  of  public  education,  rooted  and  es- 
tablished in  every  county  in  the  United  States,  and  in  all  cities,  where 
every  boy  and  every  girl,  from  the  time  they  toddle  to  their  first  day 
at  school  until  they  come  out  of  the  highest  school  they  may  attend, 
will  be  trained  so  that  their  trend  will  be  back  to  the  land  as  a  source 
of  livelihood,  and  a  place  for  a  home,  instead  of  educating  them  as  we 
are  today,  away  from  the  land  and  towards  the  cities  and  the  street? 
to  hunt  for  a  job  instead  of  looking  for  a  home.     (Applause.) 

Now,  my  friends,  there  is  not  a  man,  woman  or  child  in  the 
United  States  who  has  ever  studied  or  who  understands  the  subject 
who  will  contradict  this  statement;  and  the  question  arises,  "How  are 
we  to  get  it  done?"  I  will  tell  you  before  I  close;  but  right  here  I  want 
to  diverge  just  long  enough  to  show  you  the  relation  of  the  irrigation 
idea  to  this  general  plan  of  social  betterment. 

PLENTY  AND  PROSPERITY  ON  ONE  ACRE. 

A  family  can  get  a  living  from  one  acre  of  rich  and  fertile  soil 
if  they  know  how  to  till  it,  provided  they  have  the  fertilizers  which  are 
necessary  to  keep  the  soil  in  proper  condition;  and  water  is  one  of 
those  fertilizers.  You  must  have  water  for  irrigation  in  order  to  get 
the  most  out  of  a  small  tract  of  land,  season  in  and  season  out;  dry 
year  as  well  as  wet  year;  just  as  much  in  Maine  and  Connecticut  as  in 
Arizona  and  Southern  California. 

The  idea  that  irrigation  as  a  method  of  intensive  agriculture  is 
of  no  consequence  in  the  East  is  as  great  a  mistake  as  could  be  made 
in  the  consideration  of  our  agricultural  resources  and  the  prosperity 
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of  our  rural  population.  In  my  judgment  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  every  piece  of  land  in  the  East  that  has  an  availabl  ■  supply  of 
water  for  its  irrigation  will  be  recognized  as  having  an  increased 
value  from  that  fact.. 

IRRIGATION  WILL  INVADE  THE  EAST. 

It  will  be  only  a  comparatively  few  years  before  the  farmers  of  the 
East,  especially  the  small  farmers,  will  almost  universally  be  utilizing 
water  for  irrigation  from  available  streams,  and  drawing  on  under- 
ground sources  of  supply  with  windmills  and  pumps  and  other  ap- 
pliances that  can  be  used  in  the  East  for  irrigating  the  lands.  And  any 
advance  along  that  line  of  irrigation  development  will  be  recognized 
as  of  just  as  much  value  to  the  nation  .at  large  as  building  great  en- 
gineering works  in  the  West  that  are  destined  to  redeem  the  waste 
places  of  the  arid  region  and  make  them  habitable  and  productive. 
From  this  point  of  view,  Irrigation  as  an  adjunct  to  agriculture  is 
one  of  the  most  important  social  and  political  factors  of  this  gen- 
eration everywhere  in  this  country,  instead  of  being  merely  a  question 
of  the  reclaiming  of  desert  land. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  IRRIGATION  TO  EASTERN  COMMERCE. 

As  a  matter  of  course  it  is  important  to  the  seedsmen  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  every  commercial  interest  of  the  United  States, 
that  we  should  reclaim  fifty  or  a  hundred  millions  of  arid  acres  in  the 
West  and  make  them  productive.  It  will  make  a  market  for  seeds, 
for  fencing  and  fencing  material,  for  building  material,  for  agricultural 
implements,  for  furniture  and  for  everything  else  that  the  new  settler 
needs  when  he  makes  his  new  home,  and  for  everything  that  he 
continues  to  buy  year  by  year.  The  products  of  the  factories  which 
are  needed  in  that  new  country  must  of  necessity  for  many  long 
years  to  come  be  purchased  from  the  East.  Hence  the  development 
of  the  West  will  be  a  tremendous  influence  in  increasing  the  pros- 
perity of  the  East  and  contributing  to  the  profits  and  activity  of 
every  branch  of  business  there.  So  you  see  the  importance  of  this 
matter  of  irrigation  is  not  by  any  means  confined  to  the  West. 

A  BALANCE  WHEEL  OF  INDUSTRY. 

And  underneath  it  all  is  the  importance  of  getting  our  population 
back  to  the  land  as  a  safeguard  against  periods  of  business  depression, 
as  a  Balance  Wheel  of  Industry.  If  I  could  get  into  your 
minds  today,  and  plant  it  there  so  firmly  that  it  would  take  root  and 
never  cease  to  grow  as  long  as  you  live,  the  idea  that  this  great  move- 
ment back  to  the  land  is  a  Balance  Wheel  of  Industry,  I  believe  that 
I  would  have  done  enough  to  warrant  my  mission  here  and  the  taking 
up  of  the  time  of  your  convention  that  I  will  absorb. 

A  Balance  Wheel  of  Industry! 
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What  does  it  mean? 

If  th*  business  men  of  this  country,  by  the  adoption  of  some 
carefully  worked  out,  comprehensive  plan,  large  enough  and  broad 
enough  to  cover  the  nation  from  end  to  end,  to  include  every  branch 
of  business,  could  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  recurrence  of 
periods  of  financial  depression,  which  are  always  in  the  mind  as  a 
possible  danger  to  every  business  man,  what  would  it  be  worth  to  this 
country  ? 

As  a  cold-blooded  business  proposition  what  would  it  be  worth? 
There  is  a  problem  which  every  business  man  can  6gure  out  for  him- 
self, and  it  is  important  enough  to  merit  a  very  careful  and  thoughtful 
calculation  to  prove  its  full  value. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  BUSINESS  DEPRESSION. 

What  is  it  that  causes  periods  of  depression? 

Lack  of  profitable,  productive  employment  for  labor  is  the  under- 
lying cause. 

Because  when  Labor  is  unemployed  its  consuming  power  ceases. 

Where  there  are  a  thousand  men  discharged  in  this  country  the 
loss  of  the  producing  and  consuming  power  of  those  thousand  men 
may  not  be  much  felt;  but  if  vou  make  it  a  hundred  thousand  it  is 
seriously  felt;  and  every  man  discharged  carries  down  with  him  some 
other  man  if  we  begin  to  go  the  wrong  way. 

We  are  told  in  the  newspapers  that  the  railroads  within  the  last 
few  months  have  discharged  75,ooo  men. 

Why  does  a  railroad  company  discharge  men?  Because  traffic 
is  slack.  Why  is  traffic  slack?  Because  the  manufacturer  is  not  ship- 
ping as  much  from  his  factory,  or  the  farmer  is  not  producing  and 
shipping  as  much  from  his  farm. 

When  one  industry  slackens  it  is  like  a  row  of  nine-pins,  the 
first  that  falls  knocks  down  its  neighbor,  and  so  all  along  the  Hne 
until  you  hardly  know  where  it  will  all  end. 

I  am  not  necessarily  talking  'with  reference  to  present  conditions. 
Some  people  are  rather  pessimistic  about  present  conditions;  others 
optimistic.  No  man  knows  exactly  what  the  coming  year  may  bring 
forth.  We  may  assume  that  another  period  of  financial  depression 
will  not  come  for  a  great  many  years.  But  it  is  certain  to  come,  at 
last,  under  existing  conditions,  because  we  have  no  industrial  b:  lance- 
wheel.  '  When  we  commence  to  go  the  wrong  way  we  have  nothing 
to  stop  the  downward  trend. 

Now  what  can  be  done  to  stop  it? 

INDUSTRIAL   WORKERS  ARE   GOOD    CUSTOMERS. 

Nothing  is  necessary  in  the  world  to  stop  a  downward  trend  of 
industry  in  this  country  but  some  comprehensive  machinery  through 
which  every  man  as  fast  as  he  gets  out  of  work  can  be  fed  back  to  the 
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land,  and  planted  there,  where  he  will  become  again  a  worker  in  a 
productive  field  of  industry,  and  a  consumer  as  well,  (Applause.) 

That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Why  w^as  it,  I  ask  you,  that  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  collapse 
of  a  local  boom,  coincident  with  one  of  the  most  disastrous  periods 
of  depression  that  we  ever  had  in  this  country,  Southern  California 
continued  to  progress  right  straight  along,  and  the  growth  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  steadily  increased  and  never  stopped  for  a  day? 

It  was  because  they  had  built  their  irrigation  works,  and  Water 
was  coming  out  from  the  mountains  and  going  into  the  land  and 
producing  crops  that  they  were  sending  east  and  selling  for  cash, 
and  every  man  in  that  country  had  profitable  employment  and  their 
consuming  power,  instead  of  decreasing,  went  right  along  increasing 
from  year  to  year. 

You  could  not  stop  that  sort  of  prosperity;  and  those  conditions 
held  through  the  worst  period  of  the  collapse  of  the  local  real  estate 
'*boom"  and  the  general  financial  depression  throughout  the  country. 

STEADY    EMPLOYMENT    PRECLUDES    HARD    TIMES. 

Now.  suppose  that  conditions  in  this  country  were  such  that  a 
hundred  thousand  men  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  every 
one  of  them  could  be  taken,  for  instance,  to  the  great  State  of 
Montana,  which  has  noW  a  population  of  only  250,000,  yet  is  as  large 
as  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  combined, — as  large  as  the  whole  empire 
of  Japan  which  supports  forty  million  people.  Suppose  those  100,000 
men  qould  be  taken  to  that  new  State  of  Montana  and  there  become 
again  steady  workers  in  a  great,  new  field  of  productive  industry, 
instead  of  remaining  an  incubus  and  a  deadweight  upon  industry,  as 
they  must  be  so  long  as  they  are  unemployed  in  any  useful  industrial 
occupation — suppose  we  could  get  our  social  machinery  so  organized 
as  to  make  such  a  thing  possible,  you  could  not  have  hard  times  in 
this  country.  Hard  times  could  not  exist.  It  would  be  impossible; 
because  every  man  that  was  out  of  work  here  would  go  there  and 
become  again  a  wealth  producer,  and  his  work  there  would  create  in 
turn  an  increased  demand  for  the  product  of  every  manufacturing  m- 
dustry,  and  that  in  turn  would  stimulate  agriculture  in  every  other 
settled  part  of  the  country. 

You  would  not  necessarily  have  to  send  all  unemployed  men  to 
the  West  to  accomplish  that  result.  You  could  establish  a  system 
under  which  you  could  create  such  an  industrial  balance-wheel  right 
at  home  in  the  vicinity  of  any  large  city. 

THE  LAND  FOR  THE  MAN. 

I  came  out  last  night  from  Chicago  across  that  rich  prairie  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Aurora,  and  there  is  land  enough  between  Aurora 
and  the  city  of  Chicago  to  give  every  man  that  ever  gets  out  of  em- 
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ployment  in  Chicago  in  the  next  hundred  years  sufficient  land  to 
make  him  prosperous,  make  him  a  producer,  make  him  a  buyer  of 
your  field  and  garden  seeds  rather  than  that  you  should  be  without 
a  market  when  hard  times  come.  You  may  think  that  I  have  in  mind 
some  scheme  of  getting  land  away  from  somebody  who  has  it  now  and 
giving  it  to  somebody  else.  Nothing  of  the  kind!  I  believe  the  most 
fatally  wrong  conception  of  what  is  necessary  to  be,  done  in  this 
country  is  the  idea  that  we  must  begin  at  the  top  and  level  down; 
that  we  have  to  take  something  away  from  somebody  in  order  to  give 
it  to  somebody  else. 

When  I  hear  that  theory  advanced,  it  always  recalls  the  story 
told  of  Baron  Rothschild  when  the  insane  Anarchist  went  into  his 
office  and  said,  **I  am  going  to  kill  you  unless  you  give  me  my  share 
of  the  world's  wealth."  "Why,  my  friend,"  the  Baron  said,  "you 
need  not  kill  anyone  to  get  that;  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  give  you 
that.  Now  I  will  figure  it  out  for  you.  There  are  so  many  people 
in  the  world;  all  the  money  in  the  world  amounts  to  so  much;  your 
share  is  so  many  sous.     Here  they  are!" 

TRAIN  OUR  CHILDREN  TO  LOVE  THE  COUNTRY. 

That  is  all  there  is  to  that  idea!  There  is  nothing  in  the  idea 
of  leveling  down.  If  we  are  going  to  level  in  this  country  we  must 
begin  at  the  bottom  and  level  up.  We  must  begin  with  the  children, 
with  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  schools,  and  train  them  to  be  strong 
men  and  women;  train  them  to  go  straight  to  the  source  of  all 
wealth,  the  land,  for  their  living.     (Applause.) 

Whenever  you  have  trained  the  majority  of  your  boys  in  this 
country  to  get  their  living  right  straight  from  the  land — now,  mind 
you,  when  I  say  that,  I  do  not  mean  being  managers  of  some  one 
else's  farm  or  hiring  other  men  and  being  their  boss — I  mean  going 
out  and  taking  ten  acres  of  ground  and  working  it  themselves,  getting 
their  living  right  straight  out  of  nature's  treasure  vault;  that  is 
what  I  mean, — when  you  have  trained  a  majority  of  your  boys  in  this 
country  and  your  men  out  of  work  to  do  that — because  they  can  be 
so  trained  just  as  well  as  not — what  will  be  the  situation  then? 

Why,  they  will  get  the  land  without  any  trouble.  We  need  never 
worry  about  that!  Why?  Because  the  value  of  the  land  compared 
with  the  value  of  the  trained  man  is  comparatively  very  small.  Be- 
cause the  value  is  no  longer  in  the  land;  it  is  in  the  man!     (Applause.) 

A  NATION  OF  SMALL  LANDOWNERS. 

Educate  the  people  to  use  the  land  themselves  and  enjoy  it,  and 
they  will  get  the  land;  because  the  man  who  lives  on  his  own  land 
will  make  a  profit  from  it  by  his  own  labor,  and  not  be  the  purveyor 
of  the  product  of  the  labor  of  others.  The  very  fact  that  there  are 
large  numbers  of  men  ready  to  take  the  land  and  till  it  by  their  own 
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labor,  and  get  their  living  from  it,  and  know  how  to  do  it,  will 
make  it  practically  impossible  to  compete  with  them  in  the  production 
of  crops  raised  with  hired  labor.  That  fact  alone  will  necessarily 
regulate  the  price  of  land,  so  that  we  need  never  fear  a  land  monopoly 
in  this  country  under  such  conditions.  The  big  farmer  who  hires 
his  labor  cannot  stand  the  competition  of  the  small  farmer  who  lives 
on  his  own  land  and  farms  it  with  his  own  labor. 

IS  THE  PLAN  A  PRACTICABLE  ONE? 

Now  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  thought  in  the  mind  of  nine- 
tenths  of  those  present  is,  that  what  I  have  proposed  is  absolutely 
impracticable.  It  is  not  impracticable  or  impossible,  provided  always 
one  thing  is  done;  and  that  one  thing  is,  that  the  business  men  of 
this  country  look  ahead  a  little,  and  in  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war; 
they  must  take  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  industrial  education  of 
the  people  of  this  country  as  a  part  of  their  business.  It  should  be 
just  as  much  a  part  of  their  business  as  to  hire  traveling  men  and 
send  them  on  the  road  to  drum  up  customers.  It  is  a  question  of 
dollars  and  cents.  You  may  not  realize  the  profits  this  year,  but  they 
are  sure  to  come.  It  is  like  building  a  road  through  a  morass.  You 
may  not  need  the  road  today  but  you  will  need  it  before  you  get  it 
built,  y/hen  you  get  it  built  you  will  be  thankful  that  you  built  it  in 
time  so  that  when  you  needed  it,  it  was  there. 

CREATE  THE  PUBLIC  SENTIMENT. 

The  success  of  this  whole  proposition  comes  down  to  the  question 
of  creating  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  public  in  this  matter.  That 
is  really  the  entire  problem.  The  people  will  do  all  these  things 
themselves  and  for  themselves  if  the  subject  is  agitated  among  them, 
if  the  information  is  spread  among  them.  Such  an  address  as  that 
deliver  by  W.  H.  Page,  one  of  the  publishers  of  The  World's  Work, 
entitled  "The  School  that  Built  a  Town,"  and  published  in  his  book, 
"The  Rebuilding  of  Old  Commonwealths,"  should  be  distributed  free 
among  the  people  by  the  million  copies.  Get  the  facts  as  to  the 
marvelous  results  of  what  a  right  system  of  education  will  accomplish, 
into  the  minds  of  the  whole  people  and  the  movement  will  spread 
like  a  prairie  fire. 

OBJECT  LESSONS  WHICH  BECOME  MONUMENTS. 

Where  in  this  nation  has  any  private  citizen  built  for  himself 
such  a  monument  as  the  August  Abrahamson  Foundation  in  Sweden* 
a  school  that  became  an  object  lesson  and  a  model  for  the  whole 
people,  and  stamped  its  influence  on  the  new  educational  system  of 
the  nation.  Let  us  learn  at  once  what  Sweden  and  France  and 
Denmark  can  teach  us,  and  then  sow  the  knowledge  broadcast  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States.     There  is  no  lack  of  pioneers  who 
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are  building  eternal  monuments  for  themselves,  establishing  practical 
schools  where  a  love  for  the  soil  is  being  taught, — such  men  as  N.  O. 
Nelson,  founder  of  the  Le  Claire  factory,  village  and  school  at  Le 
Claire,  Edwardsville  P.  O.,  Illinois,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Krauskopf,  founder 
of  the  National  Farm  School  at  Doylestown,  Pennsylvania,  and  Henry 
D.  Perkey,  founder  of  the  Oread  Institute  at  Oread,  Baltimore  Coun- 
ty, Maryland.  <, 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  IRRIGATION  MOVEMENT. 

Take  the  irrigation  movement  as  an  illustration  of  what  can  be 
done  along  the  lines  of  creating  and  shaping  public  thought  and  public 
sentiment,  and  awakening  public  interest  by  an  educational  cam- 
paign. Five  years  ago  less  than  a  dozen  of  us  met  in  my  bed-room 
in  a  little  hotel  at  Wichita,  Kansas,  while  the  Trans-Mississippi  Com- 
mercial Congress  was  in  session  there,  and  we  organized  The  National 
Irrigation  Association,  with  a  fixed  policy,  and  a  constitution  provid- 
ing for  a  permanent  membership.  We  went  out  among  the  business 
men  of  the  country,  and  the  trans-continental  railroads  who  were 
interested  in  developing  population  in  the  West,  and  raised  a  fund  for 
an  educational  campaign.  We  established  a  Press  Bureau  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  through  which  during  the  last  five  years  we  have 
been  sending  out  all  over  this  land,  and  to  every  paper  in  it,  as  often 
as  we  could,  items  of  interest  and  the  latest  news  and  information 
about  irrigation  as  one  of  the  means  for  the  development  of  this 
great  country. 

And  with  what  result? 

ENACTMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  IRRIGATION  LAW. 

With  the  result  that  two  years  ago  the  National  Irrigation  Act 
was  passed.  Within  three  years  from  the  time  when  we  organized 
our  Association  we  had  absolutely  reversed  the  public  sentiment  of 
over  sixty  millions  of  the  population  of  this  country;  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  press  of  the  Eastern  half  of  the  United  States,  where 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  this  country  live,  was  changed  from  an: 
adverse  to  a  favorable  one. 

We  have  still  much  to  do  in  the  national  irrigation  movement. 
The  present  Act  has  created  a  fund  of  about  twenty-five  million 
dollars,  which  is  now  in  the  Treasury,  as  the  result  of  our  educational 
campaign.  That  will  reclaim  about  one  million  acres  of  land.  There 
are  one  hundred  million  acres  to  be  reclaimed.  In  other  words,  you 
must  have  a  hundred  times  as  much  money  as  is  available  now. 

GOVERNMENT   INVESTMENT  TO    BE   REPAID. 

But  it  will  all  come  back  to  the  National  Government.  There 
will  not  be  a  dollar  of  that  money  invested  by  the  Government  that 
will  not  come  back,  provided  always  the  business  men  of  the  East 
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continue  their  interest  in  the  movement,  and  strangle  any  political 
scheme  which  may  crop  out  in  the  West  through  some  enterprising 
politician  promising  the  people  of  some  particular  section  that  he 
will  get  something  for  nothing  for  them,  and  get  this  debt  to  the 
Government  cancelled  if  they  will'  only  elect  him  to  Congress. 

Those  appropriations  for  irrigation  construction  must  be  gradu- 
ally increased  as  fast  as,  but  not  any  faster  than  settlers  will  take  the 
land  and  pay  back  the  money  to  the  Government. 

That  is  one  point  that  our  Association  stands  for. 

RESERVE  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  FOR  SETTLERS. 

The  other  is  that  the  lands  to  be  reclaimed  must  be  exclusively 
and  sacredly  held  and  reserved  for  the  men  who  will  come  and  live 
and  make  their  homes  upon  the  lands. 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  sound  statesmanship,  no  sound 
economic  principle  in  reclaiming  the  lands  through  the  construction  of 
government  irrigation  works  and  then  allowing  the  land  reclaimed  to 
eventually  pass  into  great  private  estates;  but  there  is  sound  states- 
manship in  reclaiming  those  lands  if  you  can  get  actual  settlers  to 
take  40  or  80  or  160  acre  farms  and  build  their  homes  on  them; 
because  then  you  are  making  a  country. 

Some  one  recently  said  in  a  political  convention  in  Montana, 
where  the  sheepmen  who  are  grazing  their  flocks  on  the  free  Govern- 
ment'land,  were  fighting  the  reclamation  idea..  "You  cannot  make  a 
State  out  of  a  band  of  sheep  and  a  cloud  of  dust!" 

The  men  who  control  the  *"band  of  sheep  and  the  cloud  of  dust" 
are  in  control  of  the  politics  of  the  West;  but  they  have  only  one- 
tenth  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  \Vashington,  because  only 
one-tenth  of  our  entire  population  is  in  the  West. 

It  is  "up  to  you"  as  business  men,  as  representatives  of  the  other 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  this  country  who  own  the  great  public 
domain  in  the  West  to  see  to  it  that  a  general  home-making  policy 
is  carried  out  and  that  this  great  irrigation  policy  is  not  emasculated 
and  destroyed  by  the  political  influence  of  men  who  do  not  want 
settlers,  but  want  only-  great  stock  ranches,  or  mere  speculative  profits 
from  land  deals. 

EDUCATIONAL  CAMPAIGN  IS  STARTED. 

Now  coming. again  to  the  plan  for  a  campaign  for  a  better  educa- 
tional system  in  this  country.  As  an  ortjanized  movement  it  had  its 
birth  in  Chicago  yesterday  afternoon  at  4:00  o'clock,  when  the 
American  League  for  Industrial  Education  was  organized  to  conduct 
such  a  campaign. 

It  has  been  in  the  minds  of  many  men  and  women,  and  in  the 
minds  of  many  self-sacrificing  and  devoted  teachers  in  our  schools, 
that  the  public   schools   throughout  the  country   should   everywhere 
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include  manual  training  and  the  school  garden  idea;  and  there  are 
thousands  of  our  people  who  believe  that  the  whole  public  school 
system  of  this  country  should,  like  the  public  school  systems  of 
France  and  Denmark,  oflFer  to  every  boy  not  only  manual  training 
but  also  an  opportunity  to  learn  how  to  get  his  living  from  the 
ground;  should  train  every  boy  and  girl  to  love  nature  and  to  love 
the  country,  so  that  when  they  grow  to  manhood  or  womanhood  they 
will  loathe  the  bricks  and  the  asphalt,  and  the  glassy  stare  of  the 
long  rows  of  houses,  and  the  odors  of  the  slums. 

FARMING  THE  VACANT  LOTS. 

The  vacant  lot  farming  idea  has  been  successfully  developed  in 
a  number  of  cities,  among  them  Philadelphia,  but  it  stops  short  of 
A'here  it  ought  to  go.  The  idea  of  taking  a  vacant  lot  and  utilizing 
it  to  train  people  to  farm  who  need  such  training  is  all  right  so  far 
as  it  goes,"but  it  should  be  coupled  with  a  movement  to  take  those 
people  who  need  such  an  opportunity  and  put  them  on  land  which 
they  will  have  the  chance  to  eventually  pay  for  and  own,  where  they 
can  permanently  stay  and  make  their  homes,  where  they  can  continue 
to  do  what  they  are  only  temporarily  doing  now  upon  the  vacant  lot. 

Let  there  be  engrafted  upon  that  vacant  lot  idea  one  more  step, 
the  formation  of  Home-Acre  Fields  Societies  which  will  finally  place 
the  vacant  lot  worker  on  a  small  piece  of  land  that  he  can  eventually 
pay  for  if  he  has  industry  and  capacity  to  do  it. 

HOME-ACRE  FIELDS  SOCIETIES. 

I  believe  a  good  name  for  such  Societies  as  I  have  suggested 
would  be  "Home-Acre  Fields  Societies,"  and  they  should  be  organized 
in  every  city. 

There  is  not  an  individual  or  firm  having  membership  in  this 
American  Seed  Trade  Association  that  is  not  interested  in  the  forma- 
tion of  such  a  society  in  his  own  city  or  locality,  and  in  starting  a 
movement  for  school  gardens.  You  will  find  that  the  public  mind  is 
ripe  for  this  movement  now.  It  only  needs  agitation  and  the  spread- 
ing of  the  movement  along  proper  lines,  and  the  dissemination  of  in- 
formation on  this  subject,  to  make  it  a  success,  and  to  accomplish  in 
five  years'  time  what  might  otherwise  take  fifty  years. 

Some  say  you  cannot  get  the  people  out  of  the  ^ums  and  have 
|hem  stay  in  the  country.  You  could  not  take  an  Esquimaux  off  the  icy 
slopes  of  Greenland  and  bring  him  down' here  to  Shaw's  Botanical 
Garden,  right  here  in  St.  Louis,  with  all  its  beauties,  and  put  him 
there  to  live  and  have  him  happy.  Why?  Because  it  is  contrary  to 
his  lifelong  environment,  his  custom,  his  habit,  and  his  training. 
Change  the  training  and  you  will  change  the  habit  and  the  desire  for 
the  environment  of  the  slums. 

We  who  are  allowing  the  boyhood  and  the  girlhood  of  this  great 
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country  to  grow  up  in  the  foul  miasma  of  the  sewers  and  in  the  filth 
of  the  slums  and  in  the  unnatural  confinement  of  the  tenements,  will 
be  responsible  for  the  final  catastrophe  when  the  day  comes  as  it 
will  come  if  something  is  not  done  to  prevent  it,  when  that  kind  of 
citizenship  destroys  our  free  institutions. 

CHILDI^EN  WOULD  LOVE  THE  COUNTRY. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  jthat  day  shall  ever  come.  If  every  free 
public  school  in  this  country  had  just  such  a  school  garden  attached 
to  it  as  they  have  at  Hyannis  in  Massachusetts  or  at  the  National 
Cash  Register  Factories  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  at  other  places  I 
might  mention,  your  city  children  would  grow  up  loving  the  country 
and  hating  the  slums,  and  they  would  get  out  of  the  slums  as  quick 
as  they  could  get  the  chance. 

An  opportunity  should  be  at  hand  for  every  man,  and  for  every 
boy,  who  wants  to  get  out  of  the  cities,  to  do  so;  for  every  worker 
in  the  over.crowded  factories  who  wants  to  get  into  the  counry,  to 
change  his  employment  and  go  back  to  the  land. 

Let  every  boy  work  as  many  years  in  a  factory  or  on  a  farm  as 
will  enable  him  to  save  money  enough  to  buy  a  piece  of  land  of  his 
own  and  make  it  a  home  for  his  older  years.  The  hope  and^ambition 
the  impulse  of  his  life  should  be  to  eventually  own  his  own  home. 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

All  you  need  to  do  in  the  world  to  accomplish  that  is  to  carry 
into  practical  eHect  the  plan  inaugurated  yesterday  by  the  formation 
of  the  American  League  for  Industrial  Education.  That  Association 
has  as  members  of  its  Board  of  Trustees  some  of  the  best  educators  in 
the  country,  with  Mr.  N.  O.  Nel.son,  of  Leclaire,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  and  it  has  established  an  office  at  Room  1714  Railway  Ex- 
change Building,  No.  7  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  It  has  for  its 
purpose  an  organization  of  the  business  interests  of  this  country, 
combined  with  the  educational  interests,  to  awaken  public  sentiment, 
and  keep  this  whole  subject  before  the  public.     It  will  undertake  to 

awaken  a  public  interest  which  will  be  an  aid  and  a  stimulus  for  every 
educator  in  the  country  to  develop  this  new  educational  idea,  doing 

it  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  public  senti- 
ment, instead  of  having  to  drag  that  sentiment  after  him.  ^  We  plan 
also  to  put  the  necessary  publications  into  the  hands  of  the  teachers 
to  give  them  just  the  information  they  need  to  enable  them  to  iir- 
corporate  this  improved  system  into  the  present  educational  system. 

CO-OPERATION  OF  BUSINESS  INTERESTS. 

I  want  to  say  this  in  closing:  The  two  Associations  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  The  National  Irrigation  Association  and  the  American 
League  for   Industrial  Education,  are  already  organized.     VVe  want 
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your  co-operation  in  both  of  them  as  business  men,  not  as  a  matter 
of  charity,  philanthropy  or  benevolence,  but  as  seed  growers  and 
seed  sellers,  because  through  the  work  of  these  Associations  you  not 
only  will  have  a  greater  possibility  for  the  development  of  the  market 
for  seeds,  but  will  establish  more  stable  business  and  social  conditions 
for  all  time  to  come  in  this  country. 

The  opportunity  for  the  wealth  that  199  out  of  200  of  out  people 
are  striving  for  is  in  the  development  of  the  And  right  at  their 
thresholds;  all  that  they  have  to  do  to  get  it  is  to  learn  the  process 
of  seed  planting,  tilling  the  soil  and  harvesting  the  products. 

CONTENTMENT  OF  THE  WORKING  PEOPLE. 

There  need  be  no  fear  that  there  will  ever  be  any  lack  of  people 
in  the  cities  or  any  lack  of  labor  there.  A  mighty  current  is  always 
setting  that  way  and  do  all  we  can  to  turn  it,  we  can  never  hope  to  do 
more  than  restore  the  equilibrium  and  put  at  least  a  majority  of  our 
population  on  the  land.  And  the  more  our  working  people  in  the 
cities  can  be  induced  or  encouraged  to  make  their  homes  in  the 
suburbs  where  they  can  have  a  small  plot  of  ground,  a  Home-Acre 
at  least,  the  more  contented  and  happy  they  will  be  and  the  less 
.  liability  there  will  be  for  labor  disturbances  which  too  often  result 
from  the  influence  of  a  class  who  are  a  mere  floating  population,  with- 
out any  permanent  homes  and  lacking  the  instinctive  desire  for  social 
peace  and  permanence  of  employment  which  the  ownership  of  a 
home  creates. 

I  will  take  this  matter  up  with  you,  if  you  wish,  later  on,  by 
correspondence,  but  I  hope  at  this  meeting  you  will  do  just  what  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  did  at  their  convention  at 
Pittsburg  within  the  last  month,  just  what  the  Travelers'  Protective 
Association  did  in  their  convention  at  Springfield,  Ills.,  within  the 
last  two  weeks, — appoint  an  active,  energetic  working  committee  from 
the  members  of  this  Association  to  take  the  matter  up  and  confer 
with  other  organizations  as  to  the  best  ways  and  means  of  carrying 
on  this  propaganda,  and  be  a  part  of  it,  not  only  as  an  Association 
but  as  individuals.  Let  your  committee  go  to  the  bottom  of  it;  and 
if  you  thoroughly  believe  in  it,  then  let  each  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion become  an  active  worker  in  this  movement. 

President  Willard — I  very  much  wish  that  there  was  no  re- 
striction upon  our  time  so  I  could  announce  that  there  need 
be  no  limit  of  time  for  the  discussion  of  this  profitable  ad- 
dress. I  regret  that  I  can  only  grant  a  limited  time  for  that 
purpose.  I  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  one  on  this  great 
subject. 
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I  will  assure  ^Ir.  Maxwell  that  the  matter  will  be  taken  up 
later  regarding  the  appointment  of  this  Committee,  and  that 
we  will  be  pleased  to  have  any  matter  that  he  is  prepared  to 
leave  with  us. 

Mr.  Northrup — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Maxwell  to  repeat 
what  I  have  heard  him  state  in  other  addresses,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  this  Association,  a  little  away  from  the  line  on 
•which  he  has  been  talking  this  morning;  but  I  am  sure  that 
comparatively  few  members  of  the  Association,  and  in  fact 
comparatively  few  people  in  this  country,  know  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  free  lands  of  the  Government  are  being  ab- 
sorbed, largely  not  by  actual  settlers  but  by  cattle  owners  and 
people  who  have  sheep.  I  think  I  heard  Mr.  Maxwell  state 
in  one  of  his  addresses  elsewhere  that  there  were  75,000,000 
acres  of  free  lands  left  that  may  in  time  be  taken  up  for  agri- 
cultural use.  I  understand  that  is  the  estimate  of  the  govern- 
ment, official  figures.  And  that  at  the  rate  at  which  the  free 
lands  are  now  being  taken  up  by  speculators,  indirectly  and 
imderhandedly,  within  three  years  all  the  land  will  have  been 
taken  up  and  absorbed  and  nothing  left  for  our  children  or 
grandchildren. 

Mr.  Maxwell — I  regret  that  I  have  not  the  exact  figures 
with  which  to  reply  to  the  question  put  by  Mr.  Xorthrup,  but 
I  can  give  them  approximately  from  memory.  Six  or  seven 
years  ago  the  total  rate  per  year  at  which  the  public  lands 
were  passing  into  private  ownership  was  about  eight  million 
acres  per  year,  which  was  a  slightly  increasing  ratio  over  the 
previous  year.  It  increased  the  year  following  to  nine  million, 
and  kept  increasing  yearly  imtil  the  passage  of  the  national 
irrigation  act  enormously  stimulated  the  activity  of  the  men 
who  wanted  these  lands  for  grazing  purposes,  and  the  people 
who  felt  that  in  view  of  the  contemplated  great  public  im- 
provement which  would  inevitably  be  made  thoroughout  the 
West  under  that  Act,  it  was  a  good  speculation  to  get  in 
ahead  and  secure  some  of  the  land  and  hold  it  until  somebody 
camt  along  who  wanted  it  for  actual  production. 

Last  year  the  area  disposed  of,  increased  to  twenty-two 
million  acres.    1  have  no  doubt  but  this  vcar  it  will  be  twenty- 
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five  millions.  A  part  of  that  is  timber  land.  I  cannot  give 
the  exact  proportion  of  timber  land.  As  an  illustration,  the 
land  that  was  taken  up  in  the  single  State  of  Montana  last 
year  under  the  Desert  Land  Act  was  400,000  acres  and  over. 
In  some  territories  the  land  is  all  gone  now  that  can  be  by  any 
possibility  reclaimed,  except  by  the  building  of  great  irriga- 
tion works,  as  in  Nevada,  and  unless  the  principle  is  adopted 
which  has  been  declared  for  again  and  again  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Departments  having  charge  of 
the  public  lands,  that  every  acre  of  land  which  remains  the 
property  of  the  Government  should  be  retained  as  public  land 
until  some  man  comes  along  and  shows  his  good  faith  by 
going  and  actually  settling  on  it  and  making  his  home  on  it 
and  remaining  for  five  years,  the  public  lands,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  lands  already  reserved  under  the  National  Irriga- 
tion Act,  which  are  not  one-third  of  all  the  land  which  can  be 
reclaimed,  will  all  be  gone,  and  they  will  be  gone  within  three 
years  from  today. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it;  that  extraordinary  condition 
exists,  due  to  the  interests  in  the  West  that  are  locating 
timber  lands  and  agricultural  lands,  being  so  strong  politically 
that  they  have  been  able  in  Congress  from  year  to  year  to 
defeat  every  effort  that  has  been  made  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  country  to  save  this  land  for  themselves. 
In  the  West  the  absorption  of  this  land  into  private  owner- 
ship is  an  organized  industry.  Those  Western  men  for  years, 
have  inculcated  into  the  mind  of  Congress  that  this  is  a  West- 
ern question ;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  an  Eastern  question ;  it  is 
a  question  of  whether  the  greatest  heritage  of  the  people  of 
this  country  shall  be  reserved  for  settlers  or  passed  into  the 
hands  of  people  who  want  to  raise  stock,  or  hold  the  land 
until  a  home-maker  wants  it,  and  then  sell  it  to  him.  The 
people  of  the  East  should  take  up  this  matter,  and  insist  upon 
its  proper  solution.  I  want  to  read  you  the  following  resolu- 
tions adopted  by  the  other  Associations,  the  Travelers* Pro- 
tective Association  and  the  National  Manufacturers*  Associa- 
tion. 

(The  speaker  read  the  resolutions.) 
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What  I  have  said  will  give  you  an  idea  of  how  these  public 
lands  are  being  absorbed,  and  will  give  you  an  insight  into  the 
.  whole  question.  To  explain  it  in  all  its  details  would  take  too 
much  ol  your  time  for  me  to  possibly  attempt  it  today.  The 
fundamental  principle  for  which  I  ask  you  to  stand  is  to  make 
such  laws  that  no  man  by  any  process  can  get  these  lands  un- 
less he  shows  his  good  faith  by  going  and  living  on  the  land 
for  five  years.  That  is  the  only  way  to  be  sure  that  actual 
Homemakers  will  get  the  land. 

President  Willard — If  Mr.  Maxwell  will  leave  the  resolu- 
tions with  us  which  he  read,  they  will  be  referred  to  our  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  for  a  report  later  on. 

I  presume  all  understand  that  we  will  have  but  one  session 
today,  and  we  need  necessarily  to  make  it  as  long  as  possible. 
We  shall  detain  you  for  one  more  very  important  matter, 
which  we  trust  you  will  all  be  willing  to  stay  to  hear,  the  ad- 
dress  of  Dr.  Moore.  The  subject  of  bacteria  has  been  brought 
to  your  attention  in  previous  conventions,  and  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  Committee  in  Washington  last  Janu- 
ary it  was  thought  to  be  one  subject  whicli  was  important 
for  us  to  consider  here.  We  went  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture with  the  request  that  they  would  present  this  matter 
to  us  if  possible  at  this  meeting,  and  they  very  heartily  entered 
into  the  matter,  and  Dr.  Moore  is  here  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  address  us.  He  is  obliged  to  return  to 
Washington  tonight,  and  I  have  promised  him  we  would  hear 
him  today. 

SOIL  INOCULATION.  OR  THE  INOCULATION  OF  LEGU- 
MES TO  INSURE  THE  FORMATION  OF  NODULES. 

By  Dr.  George  T.  Moore,  in  charge  of  the  Laboratory  of  Plant  Physi- 
ology, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
•       tioh : 

I  am  g'ad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  addressing  such  a  represen- 
tative body  as  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  and  to  have  the 
privilege,  temporarily  at  least,  of  wearing  this  badge. 
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I  know  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  here  the  importance  of  the 
leg:umes,  or  the  necessity  of  using  some  nitrogenous  fertilizers  under 
certain  conditions.  You  are  all  of  you  familiar  with  the  season  why 
the  clovers,  beans  and  peas  and  similar  plants  have  been  used  in  rota- 
tion for  hundreds  of  years,  in  fact  ever  since  there  has  been  any  agri- 
culture, this  being  a  practical  point  which  was  discovered  by  practice 
and  experience,  not  one  which  was  worked  out  by  any  scientific 
method.  Up  to  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  there  was  no  one 
fact  seemingly  so  well  established  in  plant  physiology  "as  that  plants 
could  not  use  atmospheric  nitrogen  but  must  have  it  in  some  fixed 
form  to  be  taken  in  through  the  roots.  Consequently  the  reason  for 
leguminous  crops  increasing  the  amount  of  nitrates  in  the  soil  could 
not  be  explained,  and  the  farmer's  explanation  that  the  roots  of  these 
plants  were  longer  and,  penetrating  deeper,  got  hold  of  nourishjnent 
that  other  crops  could  not  reach  was  as  satisfactory  as  any.  People 
had  observed  the  peculiar  nodules  on  the  roots  of  these  leguminous 
plants  for  years,  but  without  recognizing  either  their  cause  or  effect, 
and  it  is  only  comparatively  recently  that  it  has  been  known  that 
these  nodules  are  due  to  the  presence  of  bacteria,  which  are  naturally 
jjresent  in  the  soil  in  a  great  many  regions.  These  bacteria  being 
present  in  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  germination  of  the  seed  attack 
the  root  filaments  of  the  plant  and  bring  about  the  formation  of  the 
peculiar  growth  or  nodule  already  referred  to.  It  is  the  presence  of 
these  bacteria  filled  nodules  upon  the  roots  of  the  plant  which  enables 
it  to  fix  atmospheric  nitrogen  and  makes  it  available  for  plant  food. 
Legumes  provided  with  effective  nodules  can  live  without  any  nitro- 
genous fertilizer,  and  are  able  to  produce  from  a  comparatively  barren 
soil  a  full  crop,  simply  because  the  bacteria  growing  within  their  roots 
enable  the  plants  to  fix  the  necessary  quantity  of  nitrogen  from  the 
air. 

Some  of  you  may  never  have  seen  these  bacteria  and  would  like 
to  know  what  they  are  like.  I  will,  therefore,  pass  around  two  sets 
of  photographs,  showing  a  cross-section  through  the  nodules.  I 
imagine  you  do  not  care  to  listen  to  a  theoretical  discussion  of  how 
this  nitrogen  is  fixed;  what  you  want  to  know  is  how  to  get  these 
organisms  into  the  soil  in  regions  where  they  do  not  exist  naturally. 
Up  to  within  the  last  year  or  so  there  have  been  two  methods  of 
doing  this.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  leguminous  plants 
growing  in  certain  regions  do  not  succeed.  Upon  examination  of  the 
roots  in  such  cases  it  is  frequently  found  that  there  are  no  nodules 
present.  Most  of  you  have  probably  been  giving  the  answer  to  people 
who  have  reported  the  failure  of  leguminous  seed  that  they  do^  not 
have  bacteria  in  the  soil,  and  that  they  could  not  expect  success  with 
leguminous  crops  unless  the  nodule  forming  organisms  were  naturally 
in  the  soil.  But  this  is  an  unsatisfactory  answer  to  have  to  give  and 
efforts  are  constantly  being  made  to  overcome  the  difficulty.     There 
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are  two  methods,  as  I  said,  of  introducing  the  necessary  bacteria  into 
the  soil :  one  is  to  transplant  soil  from  a  field  where  a  leguminous  crop 
has  been  successfully  grown  previously.  There  are,  however,  certain 
disadvantages  in  this  method,  aside  from  its  expense  and  inconveni- 
ences. I  know  of  several  instances  where  soil  was  transplanted  from 
one  field  to  another  which  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  such  a  large 
and  vigorous  crop  of  weeds  that  the  other  crop  was  completely  choked 
out.  There  is  also  the  great  danger  of  transmitting  plant  diseases  by 
this  method.  You  know  there  are  certain  plant  diseases  that  are  in- 
herent in  the  soil,  so  that  the  transfer  of  soil  may  not  only  carry 
bacteria  that  form  nodules  but  also  carry  organisms  which  for  every 
reason  it  is  desirable  to  leave  behind.  Transferring  soil  from  one  field 
to  another  was  all  right  when  there  was  no  other  means  of  bringing 
about  inoculation,  but  because  of  the  dangers  I  have  mentioned  should 
not  be  used  if  there  is  anything  better. 

Some  years  ago  it  occurred  to  certain  Germans  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  grow  these  bacteria  in  pure  cultures  and  distribute  them 
in  a  way  to  bring  about  an  jeflPective  inoculation.  I  will  speak  of  the 
method  used  a  little  later  but  probably  you  already  know  that 
"Nitragin"  as  their  cultures  were  called — is  no  longer  to  be  obtained 
because  of  the  large  percentage  of  failures  attending  its  use. 

When  the  Department  of  Agriculture  first  began  working  to  find  a 
satisfactory  method  of  distributing  these  organisms  it  seemed  neces- 
sary to  grow  them  in  enormous  quantities  in  order  that  the  requisite 
amount  could  be  distributed.  By  means  of  a  rich  nitrogenous  culture 
media  we  found  that  we  could  produce  the  organisms  very  rapidly,  but 
when  we  came  to  experiment  with  them  upon  beans,  peas,  ^tc,  for 
some  reason  the  bacteria  did  not  produce  the  effects  expected.  In 
some  way  they  had  lost  their  power  to  form  the  nodules,  or  to  fix  the 
nitrogen.  What  was  the  reason?  All  the  bacteria  which  our  German 
friends  had  been  cultivating  were  grown  on  a  jelly  which  was  very 
rich  in  nitrogen.  Their  favorite  method  was  to  make  an  infusion  of 
clover,  mixing  this  with  gelatine,  which  of  course  gave  a  medium 
rich  in  nitrogen.  Now  it  only  took  the  bacteria  a  few  generations  to 
learn  that  in  such  a  rich  nitrogenous  environment  it  was  not  necessary 
for  them  to  fix  any  nitrogen  out  of  the  air;  they  were  having  it  sup- 
plied without  any  effort.  The  bacteria  consequently  grew  lazy!  By 
the  end  of  the  75th  or  looth  generation  they  had  lost  the  ability  to 
fix  nitrogen,  and  were  not  a  particle  of  use  as  nirogen  fixers.  But 
it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  correct  this  tendency  after  you  know 
how!  We  have  found  that  by  depriving  these  organisms  of  their  rich 
nitrogenous  food  and  growing  them  on  a  medium  which  does  not 
contain  a  particle  of  nitrogen,  the  desired  result  is  obtained.  All  of 
them  are  not  able  to  persist  under  starvation  conditions;  but  those 
that  do  are  able  to  fix  from  seven  to  ten  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  a 
similar  organism  taken  from  the  soil.     As  stated,  a  great  many  of 
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them  do  not  survive;  but  from  every  one  that  does  it  is  possible  to 
propagate  in  twenty-four  hours  enough  to  inoculate  a  considerable 
quantity  of  soil.  That  is  one  reason  why  our  percentage  of  success 
has  been  so  good. 

*One  other  point:  the  old  way  of  distributing  these  organisms  was 
to  grow  them  in  a  tube  or  bottle  on  the  jelly-like  medium  already 
spoken  of.  But  bacteria,  under  such  conditions,  are  usually  very  sus- 
ceptible to  changes  of  temperature,  moisture,  etc.,  and  it  was  very 
soon  demonstrated  that  they  could  not  be  distributed  any  great 
distance  when  packed  in  this  way.  Fortunately,  however,  we  dis- 
Qpvcred  that  these  bacteria  would  withstand  dessication  for  a  year  or 
more  and  yet  revive  rapidly  when  properly  treated.  (The  speaker 
here  showed  a  package  of  cultures,  prepared  by  drying  in  cotton  and 
wrapping  the  cotton  in  a  paper  package.)  That  package  contains  a 
culture  sufficient  for  about  four  acres  of  red  clover,  and  this  is  the 
way  it  is  distributed  by  the  Department.  As  you  see,  we  have  done 
up  in  this  tin  foil,  a  piece  of  dry  cotton.  This,  however,  has  been 
saturated  with  a  liquid  culture  of  bacteria  and  then  dried.  If  any  time 
within  eighteen  months  you  place  the  cotton  in  water  along  with 
some  nurient  salts  which  we  send  out  with  it  you  will  find  that  if 
directions  are  followed,  there  will  be  formed  at  the  end  of  about  thirty- 
six  hours  a  milky  white  solution  full  of  myriads  of  nodule  forming 
bacteria.  Here  is  a  photograph  showing  the  comparative  effect  of 
bacteria  grown  on  nitrogen-free,  and  a  rich  nitrogenous  medium.  Soy 
beans  were  planted  in  rows  four  feet  apart  inoculating  the  alternate 
rows,  one  with  an  organism  from  nitrogen-free  media,  the  other  with 
organisms  from  nitrogen-containing  media.  The  plants  grow  from  the 
latter  rows  do  not  possess  a  single  nodule,  whereas  the  others  possess 
a  great  many.  The  package  also  contains  a  small  card  giving  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  inoculating  material,  besides  a  sheet  of 
""Directions"  and  a  small  post-card  for  reporting  the  result.  The 
directions  for  using  inoculating  material  say:  "Put  one  gallon  of 
clean  water  (preferaby  rain  water)  in  a  clean  tub  or  bucket  and  add 
No.  I  of  the  enclosed  package  of  salts.  Stir  occasionally  until  all  is 
dissolved."  These  two  packages,  i  and  2,  are  nutrient  salts  designed 
to  produce  an  ideal  medium  for  the  bacteria,  one  in  which  they 
multiply  rapidly  and  yet  is  not  particularly  favorable  to  yeasts  and 
moulds.  The  dry  cuture  is  contained  in  the  package  marked  "No.  2" 
and  protected  by  the  tin-foil.  If  one  is  making  up  a  hogshead  or  a 
tank  full  of  this  mixture  it  is  better  to  use  the  nutrient  salts,  although 
it  is  possible  to  use  ordinary  water,  and,  if  allowed  to  stand  long  enough 
the  bacteria  will  mutiply  sufficiently  to  produce  inoculation.  The 
directions  go  on  to  say,  "Carefully  open  package  No.  2  and  drop  the 
incosed  cotton  into  the  solution.  Cover  the  tub  with  a  paper  to  pro- 
tect from  dust,  and  set  aside  in  a  warm  place  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Do  not  heat  the  solution  or  you  will  kill  the  bacteria;  it  should  never 
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be  warmer  than  blood  heat.  After  twenty-four  hours  add  the  contents 
of  package  No.  3.  Within  twenty  hours  more  the  solution  will  have  a 
cloudy  appearance  and  is  ready  for  use."  The  cloudy  appearance  is 
due  to  the  formation  of  the  bacteria  in  large  numbers.  Now  how  are 
we  going  to  get  this  culture  into  the  soil?  It  depends  a  great  deal 
upon  circuriistanccs.  If  you  are  only  going  to  plant  a  few  bushels,  it 
is  probably  better  to  inoculate  the  seed.  You  do  not  have  to  soak  the 
seed;  just  take  enough  of  the  solution  to  thoroughly  moisten  them. 
Stir  thoroughly  and  be  sure  that  the  solution  touches  the  whole  sur- 
face of  all  the  seeds.  There  is  a  litte  sugar  in  the  solution  which  will 
cause  the  bacteria  to  adhere  to  the  seed  coat.  Spread  the  seed  out  ii? 
a  shady  place  until  perfectly  dry.  When  dry  there  are  adhering  to 
the  surface  of  the  seed  a  sufficient  number  of  bacteria  to  insure  the 
presence  of  these  organisms  in  the  soil.  Since  these  bacteria  do  not 
travel  through  soil  very  far  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  germinating  seed.  If  someone  wishes  to  in- 
oculate seed  sufficient  for  a  large  number  of  acres  it  is  manifestly  im- 
possible for  the  Government  to  supply  sufficient  nutrient  sats.  For 
such  cases  we  send  directions  telling  the  Icind  and  quantity  of  the  salts 
to  purchase  and  send  the  bacteria  in  cotton,  so  that  one  can  produce 
the  solution  on  a  large  scale  and  inoculate  any  quantity  of  seed.  Of 
course,  care  is  necessary  in  making  these  large  cutures.  In  one  in- 
stance a  gentleman  received  a  sample  culture  and  was  directed  to  use 
it  in  a  gallon  of  clear  water.  He  came  back  and  said  that  he  had  used 
an  old  whisky  barrel  and  had  used  ten  times  as  much  water  as  I  had 
directed  and  wanted  to  know  if  it  would  do  any  harm.  I  told  him 
that  I  thought  the  whisky  would  kill  them  all.  But  in  about  two 
months  he  came  in  and  said:  "Whisky  must  be  good  for  them  things." 
I  asked  why?  Much  to  my  surprise  I  found  that  he  really  had  had 
wonderful  success  with  the  culture  in  spite  of  his  failure  to  observe 
my  directions.  He  had  been  trying  to  raise  alfalfa  in  that  region 
for  years  but  had  never  been  able  to  get  more  than  a  two-thirds  crop. 
This  year  after  inoculation  he  was  able  to  get  a  good  crop  which  all 
his  neighbors  came  to  see,  and  as  the  result  of  his  whisky  barrel  ex- 
periment he  was  able  to  convince  others  in  his  neighborhood  of  the 
value  of  inoculation.  A  good  many  did  not  recognize  the  crop  he 
grew,  thinking  it  was  something  new  he  had  introduced.  I  have  a  few 
of  these  cultures  here  to  distribute,  and  will  have  some  more  for  you 
later.  If  anybody  is  interested  they  can  apply  to  your  President,  in 
whose  hands  I  will  leave  them.     I  have  one  at  least  for  everybody. 

Now  just  a  word  about  results.  There  is  a  photograph  showing  the 
effect  of  inoculation  on  soy  beans  grown  in  soil  inoculated  with 
organisms  from  rich  nitrogenous  media,  and  another  photograph 
showing  roots  of  soy  bean  grown  in  soil  inoculated  with  organisms 
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from  nitrogen-free  media.  Here  is  a  photograph  showing  very  large 
nodules  on  the  velvet  bean.  These  are  natural  size  photographs  in 
every  case.  To  those  who  have  not  noticed  nodules  of  this  character 
these  photographs  may  be  interesting,  for  I  know  you  want  to  see  the 
effect  on  the  crop.  Here  is  a  vetch  field  showing  plants  grown  upon 
inoculated  and  also  upon  uninoculated  soil.  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  point  out  which  part  of  the  field  has  been  inocul- 
ated and  which  has  not.  This  was  a  large  field,  one-half  of  it  being 
inoculated  and  the  other  not.  The  left  hand  side  is  hardly  a  fair 
picture,  because  a  great  many  plants  which  appear  there  are  weeds. 
^thereas  on  the  other  side  of  the  field  the  vetch  has  come  up  so 
abundantly  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  weeds.  Here  is  a  photograph 
showing  vetch  plants  taken  from  those  two  plots.  You  can  see  that 
the  difference  in  a  crop  grown  on  the  inoculated  side  of  the  field  as 
compared  with  the  other  means  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure. 

Mr.  Webster  Is  there  any  way  of  inoculating  a  growing 
crop  ? 

Dr.  Moore:  Xo.  As  far  as  our  experiments  have  gone 
we  have  not  attempted  inoculation  after  tw^o  weeks.  There  is 
some  question  as  to  whether  under  certain  conditions  it  is  not 
possible  to  inoculate  a  little  later  than  that.  When  the  plant 
becomes  too  matured,  however,  the  roots  are  so  hard  that  it 
becomes  impossible  for  the  bacteria  to  penetrate  them.  If 
introduced  when  the  seed  germinates  it  is  perfectly  possible 
for  bacteria  to  enter  the  root  hairs.  It  is  very  doubtful  if 
anything  Hke  satisfactory  inoculation  can  be  produced  in  a 
growing  crop,  although  I  will  admit  that  certain  results  seem 
to  indicate  the  reverse. 

Mr.  W^oodrufT:     The  practical  way  is  to  soak  the  seed? 

Dr.  Moore:  Or  else  mix  the  infusion  through  a  wagon- 
load  of  soil  which  will  not  go  very  far  on  a  field,  but  by  tak- 
ing that  soil  and  harrowing  it  in  you  are  able  to  introduce  the 
organisms  in  that  way.  The  seed  method  is  much  more  satis- 
factory on  a  large  scale.  As  far  as  results  by  the  two  meth- 
ods, we  have  not  been  able  to  get  much  difference;  but  for 
practical  purposes  it  is  usually  much  better  to  soak  the  seed. 
Here  is  a  specimen  of  a  plant  from  an  inoculated  and  also 
from  an  uninoculated  alfalfa  field,  grown  on  a  farm  near 
Bynum,  Harford  county,  Md. ;  the  uninoculated  plants  turn- 
ing yellow  though  ^own  on  ground  naturally  better  than  the 
inoculated   field.     The   g:ain   bv   inoculation   was   nearly   oOU 
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per  cent,  by  weight.  The  man  had  a  four-acre  plot  of  com- 
paratively rich  bottom  land  on  which  he  had  grown  crops 
before.  He  was  a  little  sceptical  in  regard  to  this  inoculation 
method ;  so  he  preferred  not  to  inoculate  that ;  but  there  was 
a  sandy  patch  up  on  a  hill  which  he  had  never  been  able  to 
grow  anything  on,  and  he  was  very  willing  to  inoculate  that 
seven  acres.  The  result  was  just  the  reverse  from  that  which 
he  himself  expected.  The  alfalfa  grown  on  the  sandy  poor 
patch  in  a  rei^ion  where  he  had  been  unsuccessful  is  repre- 
sented by  this  photograph.  Those  are  the  plants  on  this 
side.  The  alfalfa  grown  on  what  he  considered  good  ground, 
but  uninoculated,  is  represented  by  this  smaller  patch.  The 
difference,  as  stated  was  500  per  cent.  This  is  not  a  fair 
test.  We  sent  him  the  cultures  not  knowing  him  any  more 
than  we  do  all  the  other  appplicants  we  send  to.  Those  are 
simply  the  results  as  reported  to  us.  These  photographs 
demonstrate  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 

Just  one  other  point.  Sometimes  these  bacteria  do  not 
produce  nodules  that  are  apparent  to  the  eye ;  but  on  examin- 
ing them  under  the  microscope  you  will  find  that  the  plant 
cells  of  the  root  are  filled  with  bacteria.  This  is  a  brand  new 
thing,  and  we  do  not  yet  know  all  about  it.  Prof.  Wheeler 
wrote  me  that  he  had  grown  three  different  patches  of  soil; 
one  produced  nodules  abundantly  and  a  fair  crop ;  another 
was  not  inoculated  in  any  way,  and  was  a  failure;  the  third 
was  inoculated  with  the  culture,  and  it  was  very  much  bet- 
ter— I  think  those  were  his  exact  words,  **vefy  much  better 
than  the  one  inoculated  with  soil,  but  it  had  no  nodules."  He 
asks  me  how  T  explain  it?  He  could  not  understand  it,  nor 
can  I.  He  is  a  careful  investigator,  who  has  been  working 
experimenting  for  months,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  find 
any  fault  with  his  method.  He  sent  me  plants  that  disclosed 
positively  no  nodules  to  the  naked  eye,  but  upon  examining 
their  roots  under  the  microscope  we  found  them  packed  full 
of  nitrogen  producing  organisms.  Some  of  these  organisms 
do  not  affect  plants  in  quite  the  same  way  in  producing  no- 
dules, but  are  able  to  fix  nitrogen,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  more  beneficial,  I  have  suspected  all  the  time  that 
all  of  the  nodules  we  find  are  not  beneficial.  They  seem  to  be 
parasitic,  and  under  certain  conditions  not  beneficial.       We 
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are  working  to  get  results  which  will  determine  this. 

Mr.  Kendel :  How  long  will  a  field  continue  to  make  suc- 
cessive crops  after  it  has  been  inoculated;  and  does  it  re- 
quire different  kinds  of  bacteria  for  different  kinds  of  crops? 

Dr.  Moore:  Unless  some  adverse  condition  comes  along 
the  inoculation  is  good  perpetually.  By  adverse  condition  I 
mean  high  water  which  will  flood  the  land  and  keep  it  sub- 
merged and  suffocate  the  bacteria.  It  is  possible  to  kill  out  a 
great  many  of  them  in  that  way.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, unless  there  is  some  unexpected  condition  of  that 
sort,  the  bacteria  once  introduced  persist  for  a  number  of 
years ;  nobody  knows  how  long,  but  for  a  considerable  length 

of  time. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question,  we  are  sending  out  now 
organisms  for  about  eight  different  crrps,  including  peas, 
clover,  vetch  and  alfalfa.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish  organ- 
isms for  every  legume  that  can  possibly  be  raised  in  this 
country.  We  will  have  probably  about  fifty  different  kinds 
of  cultures  on  tap.  While  there  is  a  slight  advantage  in  hav- 
ing organisms  which  suit  the  specific  crop,  it  would  be  per- 
fectly feasible  to  produce  a  universal  organism  which  would 
inoculate  every  legume,  but  it  would  not  be  so  effective  the 
first  year ;  and  as  people  want  results  quickly  it  is  an  advant- 
age to  send  out  specific  organisms.  We  have  them  for 
alfalfa.  There  are  a  number  of  these  organisms  which  seem 
so  closely  related  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  of  so  much 
moment  which  are  employed  for  a  particular  legume.  That 
for  sweet  clover  inoculates  about  as  well  as  that  for  alfalfa; 
but  under  ordinary  circumstances  as  just  stated,  it  is  better 
to  send  out  a  specific  organism  for  a  specific  crop. 

Mr.  Northrup:  Do  you  have  different  bacteria  for  red 
clover  then? 

Dr.  Moore:  We  have  been  sending  out  cultures  for  red 
clover  that  give  very  good  results ;  thus  far  we  have  simply 
distributed  clover  organisms  for  them. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  Have  you  had  any  practical  results  with 
this  method  as  applied  to  peas  and  beans? 

Dr.  Moore:     We  have  had  verv  satisfactory  results  with 
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peas  and  beans,  and  with  sweet  peas.  I  have  one  case  in 
mind ;  I  will  not  intimate  in  any  way  that  there  are  many 
cases  like  this,  but  one  case  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  where 
a  gentleman  inoculated  a  row  of  sweet  peas,  leaving  about 
two  feet  at  the  end  and  two  feet  in  the  middle  which  he  did 
not  inoculate.  The  inoculated  portions  of  the  rows  produced 
the  most  productive  sweet  peas  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  He 
has  some  of  ihem  dried  and  hanging  up;  he  took  up  some 
covered  with  nodules,  approximately  12  to  15  feet  long, 
covered  with  blossoms  at  the  time  that  he  cut  them.  The 
portions  of  the  rows  not  inoculated  he  could  not  get  anything 
from  at  all.  They  were  inoculated  with  the  ordinary  pea 
organism.  We  did  not  have  any  sweet  pea  cultures.  The 
results  with  peas,  beans,  and  things  of  that  character  have 
been  verv  satisfactorv. 

Mr.  Templin :  After  preparing  a  solution  for  experiment, 
can  you  preserve  whatever  you  have  left  after  using  a  part 
of  it  ? 

Dr.  Moore :  You  can  preserve  it  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
provided  you  have  taken  all  proper  precautions,  kept  your 
culture  pure,  use  a  sterilized  vessel  to  hold  the  solution, 
and  kept  floating  spores  or  germs  from  entering  into  it ;  but 
it  is  much  better  to  get  fresh  stock  than  to  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  culture  after  it  is  ready  for  use  for  any  length  of 
time. 

Mr.  Hoermann:  1  know  of  localities  where  they  have 
three  or  four  kinds  of  soil  and  still  have  not  been  able  to 
raise  alfalfa  in  any  of  it.  I  would  like  for  those  people  to  try 
it.     What  course  must  they  pursue? 

Dr.  Moore:  It  is  perfectly  possible  for  it  to  be  supplied 
upon  application.  W^e  are  sending  out  from  our  small 
laboratory  a  thousand  of  these  packages  a  week,  which  is  a 
pretty  big  job  when  one  has  other  things  to  attend  to.  I  think 
there  are  comparatively  few  persons,  however,  who  have  not 
received  within  a  short  time  the  cultures  that  they  wrote  for. 
In  the  course  of  the  year  we  hope  to  increase  our  facilities  so 
as  to  be  able  to  send  more  of  these  cultures  out.  Whether 
or  not  the  seedsmen  wish  to  inoculate  their  seed  before  sell- 
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ing  them  is  a  question  for  the  seedsmen  themselves  to  decide. 
The  government  is  perfectly  ready  and  willing  to  furnish  the 
cultures  if  the  seedsmen  wish  to  inoculate  their  seed  of  anv 
kind  before  sending  them  out.  I  would  be  glad  to  take  the 
matter  up  by  correspondence  at  any  time  with  those  who  wish 
to  experiment  in  this  line.  If  you  want  to  imdertake  large 
quantities  it  would  require  proper  facilities  for  drying  them. 
You  can  begin  on  a  small  scale  if  you  choose. 

Mr.  McVay:  Has  the  plant  area  anything  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  that  the  plant  can  fix  ?  Can  the  organism 
fix  as  much  on  dwarf  foliage,  one  that  produces  not  so  large 
an  area  of  foliage? 

Dr.  Moore :  It  is  fixed  entirely  through  the  roots,  and  de- 
pends upon  the  moculation,  not  upon  the  area  of  foliage.  You 
may  have  two  plants  side  by  side ;  one  having  the  larger  num- 
ber of  nodules  will  fix  the  greatest  amotint  of  nitrogen  inde- 
pendently of  whether  it  has  a  larger  or  smaller  amount  of 
surface  exposed  to  the  atmosphere. 

Mr,  McVav :  The  reason  1  asked,  because  if  vou  take  the 
rimning  varieties  of  cow  peas  in  the  South,  it  is  noticeable 
in  examining  the  plants  that  they  seem  to  contain  larger 
nodules  than  is  the  case  with  the  dwarf  varieties.  You  take 
any  cow  pea,  and  you  will  more  readily  find  nodules  on  them 
than  vou  will  on  the  bunch  black. 

Mr.  Sheap:     Is  the  presence  of  air  necessary? 

Dr.  Moore :  A  good  deal  of  air  gets  into  the^soil,  but  culti- 
vation is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  air  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  existence  of  the  organisms. 

A  Voice :  I  would  like  to  know  if  inoculataion  would  have 
the  same  effect  in  the  case  of  heads  of  cabbage  that  had  to  be 
transplanted? 

Dr.  Moore:  This  inoculation  does  not  apply  to  anything 
but  legumes.  It  is  not  applicable  to  crops  not  belonging  to 
the  pea  or  bean  family ;  although  we  are  working  on  a  thing 
which  I  do  not  dare  mention  now,  because  it  is  a  long  ways 
off:  but  we  have  a  bacterial  organism  in  our  laboratory  now 
that  is  able  to  fix  atmospheric  nitrogen  independently  of  any 
crop;  and  some  day  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  from  now  we 
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will  be  able  to  do  away  with  nitrogenous  fertilizers  it  will. 
It  will  apply  to  sweet  corn,  or  anything. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  To  what  extent  would  the  value  of  a 
bushel  of  pea  or  bean  seed  be  increased  by  the  application  of 
this  solution  before  sending  out  the  seed  to  buyers?  For 
example,  would  a  bushel  of  Valentine  beans  ordinarily  worth 
^5  to  the  consumer  be  worth  f  G,  f  10  or  $20,  if  properly  inocu- 
lated ? 

Dr.  Moore:  That  is  a  good  practical  question.  It  de- 
pends altogether  on  where  the  crop  is  going  to  grow.  If 
that  bushel  of  peas  or  beans  is  going  into  soil  which  does  not 
contain  the  nodule  forming  organisms  which  would  fix  nitro- 
gen, then  the  bushel  of  inoculated  peas  would  be  worth  ten 
times  as  much  as  one  not  inoculated.  If  vou  had  a  bushel 
of  alfalfa  sown  uninoculated,  and  grown  under  those  condi- 
tions, and  it  would  be  a  practical  failure,  whereas  inoculated 
and  grown  under  the  same  conditions  in  poor  soil  it  should 
prove  a  perfect  success,  there  might  be  a  difference  of  over  a 
100  per  cent,  in  the  two  crops.  In  many  cases  we  have  had 
1,000  per  cent,  difference  between  the  inoculated  and  uninocu- 
lated.  If  you  have  inoculated  seed  in  certain  places  where 
there  are  no  organisms  in  the  soil  it  will  be  hard  to  measure 
the  difference  in  value;  but  it  is  otherwise  in  those  cases 
where  the  organisms  exist  already  in  the  soil,  of  course. 

President  Willard:  Expressions  are  sometimes  made  of 
doubt  as  to  the  value  to  agriculture  of  the  scientific  study  of 
this  question ;  I  think  it  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
speaker  that  it  is  a  very  practical  subject.  We  have  had  it 
very  plainly  and  practically  set  forth,  and  am  sure  we  are  very 
highly  indebted  to  Doctor  Moore  for  coming  here  and  de- 
livering this  lecture. 

Mr.  Albert  McCuUough :  I  wish  to  move  a  yote  of  thanks 
be  tendered  the  Doctor  for  his  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive address.  -^        ^        " 

Mr.  Northrup:  I  move  that  like  action  be  taken  with 
regard  to  the  address  delivered  by  -Prof.  M<ixwell. 

Which  amendment  was  accepted,  and  the  -motion  as  amend- 
ed unanimously  agreed  to. 
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By  consent,  Mr.  Schisler  introduced  Mr.  A.  Kirsche,  of 
Piffelbach,  Apolda,  who  was  extended  the  privilege  of  the 
floor,  l>ut  owing  to  his  not  being  versed  in  the  English 
tongue,  Mr.  Schisler  returned  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Kirsche  his 
thanks  for  the  courtesy  extended. 

The  convention  on  motion  now  adjourned  to  9:30  a.  m., 
Wednesday,  June  22,  1904. 

SECOND  DAY. 

Wednesday,  June  22,  1904.   - 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  President  Willard,  promptly  at  9:30  a.  m. 

President  Willard:  Gentlemen,  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee have  reported  favorably  on  the  application  for  member- 
ship of  the  St.  Louis  Seed  Co.  We  will  proceed  to  take  a 
ballot  upon  their  admission  as  members  of  this  association. 
I  will  appoint  Messrs.  Sheap  and  Rodgers  as  tellers  to  canvass 
the  vote. 

The  ballot  having  been  taken,  resulted  in  the  election  to 
membership  of  the  above  firm,  which  was  duly  announced 
by  the  Chair." 

President  Willard:  Gentlemen,  among  the  new  members 
elected  yesterday  was  the  firm  of  The  D.  Landreth  Seed  Co., 
of  Bristol,  Pa.  •  There  was  no  representative  of  that  firm 
present  at  the  session,  so  that  they  were  not  among  those 
who  were  publicly  received  and  welcomed  as  members.  This 
morning  we  have  the  pleasure  of  having  with  us  Captain 
Burnet  Landreth,  well  known  to  you  all.  I  would  be  very 
glad,  indeed,  if  he  would  come  forward  and  address  the 
convention. 

Capt.  Burnet  Landreth :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen — 
This  is'  an  entirely  unexpected  honor,  I  can  assure  you.  I 
want  to  thank  you  very  iieartily  for  the  compliment  you  con- 
ferred yesterday  upon  me,  a  compliment  which  I  will  not 
forget  and  which  is  doubly  gratifying,  coming,  as  it  does,  in 
connection  with  this  greatest  exposition  that  has  ever  been 
held.  You  know  I  h'a.d  something  to  do  with  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial,  and  I  cannotwbut  compare  the  significance  of  that 
display,  which  we  thought  sd'very  grand  at  the  time,  to  this 
one.     It  is  true  it  was  the  best  held  up  to  that  date,  the  best 
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exposition  either  foreign  or  domestic  that  ever  had  been  held, 
but  it  was  a  pigmy  to  this  one,  which  is  so  enormous  that  you 
cannot  turn  around  without  being  lost.  I  have  gotten  lost 
half  a  dozen  times  there. 

Now,  what  shall  this  exposition  do  for  agriculture?  The 
centennial  did  a  great  deal  for  agriculture  and  a  great  deal  for 
other  industries.  The  electric  light  was  there  first  shown  to 
the  public ;  the  telephone  was  first  put  into  practical  use,  and 
some  few  slight  attempts  at  the  phonograph.  What  shall  be 
done  here?  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  a  great  many 
things  done — one  is  the  flying  machine — but  that  is  only  one 
of  a  great  many. 

In  reference  to  agriculture  we  are  especially  interested  in 
the  offerings  in  this  art  in  which  we  are  engaged.  I  don't 
know  what  the  greatest  are  to  be,  but  we  had  a  very  interest- 
ing paper  read  before  you,  which  I  unfortunately  did  not  hear, 
on  the  Innoculation  of  Soils.  That  is  a  scientific  process  in 
agriculture.  Agriculture  is  becoming  very  scientific  in  many 
particulars.  Besides  the  Inoculation  of  Soils  there  is  a  very 
interesting  process  of  putting  plants  to  sleep  by  the  use  of 
chloroform  or  ether.  Plants  are  put  to  sleep  for  several 
weeks,  several  months,  and  after  that  by  heat  and  moisture 
they  are  forced  into  very  rapid  growth,  so  that  flowers  and 
fruit  can  be  produced  long  before  this  would  be  possible  under 
ordinary  circumstances. 

There  are  many  other  things,  as  for  instance,  the  produc- 
tion of  seedless  fruit.  The  seedless  apple  you  are  all 
familiar  with,  and  the  seedless  orange.  Now  we  have  the 
seedless  watermelon,  and  we  will  probably  have  the  seedless 
cucumber,  if  some  of  you  people  live  long  enough.  Really, 
joking  aside,  some  of  these  things  are  only  of  scientific  inter- 
est, because  seedless  fruit,  of  course,  has  to  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  and  that  cannot  be  done  to  any  extent.  Gentlemen, 
I  again  thank  you. 

Mr.  Schisler :  Mr.  J.  Burton  Warren,  the  traveling  repre- 
sentative of  the  Woman's  Farm  Journal.  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
extends  to  you  and  your  ladies  a  cordial  invitation  to  come 
over  and  visit  their  plant  at  an  hour  that  will  suit  you  after 
we  adjourn. 

President  Willard :  I  think  there  is  present  a  representa- 
tive of  the  firm  in  the  room,  and  as  they  have  so  kindly  and 
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cordially  extended  this  invitation,  we  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  from  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Moselle,  Woman's  Magazine,  St.  Louis :  Gentle- 
men— We  want  to  take  you  from  the  Convention  Hall  here 
any  time  after  your  luncheon  is  over,  and  give  you  a  ride 
over  to  our  plant.  We  will  have  here  private  trolley  cars 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  party,  and  will  hold  a  little  re- 
ception and  show  you  through  our  beautiful  building.  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  find  any  exhibit  in  the  fair  grounds  to  com- 
pare with  it.  After  that  is  done  we  will  furnish  you  tickets 
to  get  you  back  into  the  fair  grounds  at  any  point  you  want 
to  enter.  If  vou  want  to  take  the  ladies  in  there,  or  meet 
them  in  there,  we  will  be  glad  to  accommodate  you  any  way 
you  find  it  possible  to  arrange.  If  you  will  kindly  accept 
our  invitation  we  will  try  to  make  it  interesting  for  you. 

Mr.  Burpee:  I  move  that  the  invitation  be  accepted  with 
only  one  reservation,  and  that  is  we  must  draw  the  line  at  the 
fifty  cents  admission.  I  am  sure  we  can  pay  our  own  way 
into  the  fair.  All  of  us  will  be  greatly  interested  in  seeing 
this  magnificent  plant.  Many  of  us  have  already  seen  the 
building  on  our  way  to  the  fair  grounds,  or  on  the  Intramural 
Railway.     I  think  the  excursion  will  be  most  enjoyable. 

Mr.  Northrup:  Mr.  Warren  in  speaking  to  me  of  this 
matter,  says  that  the  cars  will  leave  here  at  2  o'clock,  and  that 
thev  will  take  the  members  of  the  association  back  within  the 
fair  grounds,  or  at  the  gates,  within  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
leaving  here.  I  think  I  will  call  particular  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  will  take  only  an  hour  and  a  half  as  being  rather 
essential  information,  and  something  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration—so short  a  time  to  see  a  very  interesting  insti- 
tution. 

President  Willard :  The  best  way  to  accept  this  invitation, 
if  we  can  accept  it  as  an  organizataion,  is  to  make  some  ex- 
pression as  to  how  many  are  likely  to  go ;  that  is  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  gentlemen  who  have  extended  the  invitation. 
We  will  leave  here  at  3:00  o'clock  sharp. 

(A  show  of  hands  indicated  a  large  number  wishing  to 
attend.) 
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As  the  first  matter  before  you  this  morning,  I  will  call  for 
the  report  of  our  delegates  to  the  National  Board  of  Trade, 
which  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Albert  McCullough. 

REPORT  OF  DELEGATES  TO  THE  NATIONAL 

BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  The  American  Seed  Trade 

Association : 

The  undersigned,  appointed  by  the  President  as  delegates 
to  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  would  respectfully  report 
that  agreeable  thereto,  they  personally  attended  the  34th 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  which  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  January  19,  20  and  21,  1904, 
and  being  present  at  the  opening  of  the  convention  and  re- 
maining throughout  the  entire  proceedings  until  adjourning. 

We  have  received  from  our  secretary  official  notice,  or 
rather  request,  to  have  our  report  submitted  in  writing.  We 
presume  that  our  secretary  is  somewhat  fearful  that  we  will 
make  our  usual  verbal  report  and  try  to  ring  in  on  him  the 
entire  printed  proceedings  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade, 
and  must  confess  that  we  had  just  such  an  idea  and  had  con- 
templated doing  this,  therefore  as  we  have  been  caught  at  it, 
have  endeavored  to  concentrate  our  report  and  thereby 
relieve  his  mind  and  assist  him  to  earn  his  salary. 

To  go  over  the  entire  work  and  matters  that  were  brought 
up  for  discussion  before  the  several  meetings,  w^ould  be  a  long 
and  arduous  task,  therefore  we  have  endeavored  to  pick  out 
and  report  thereon  the  items  that  our  organization  is  most 
deeply  interested  in,  and  the  ones  that  received  our  most  par- 
ticular attention. 

The  main  subject  that  our  organization  is  deeply  interested 
in  was  the  various  resoluHons  concerning  the  postal  rates  and 
service.  The  original  resolutions  that  were  introduced  were 
under  the  following  heads: 

Postal  Affairs,  Post  Check  Currency,  Postal  Reforms ; 

One  Cent  Postage  for  Invoices,  Etc. 

Economy  in  Handling  Third-class  Mail  Matter; 

( )ne  Cent  Letter  Postage ;  Parcels  Post ; 
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Abuse  of  Second-class  Mail  Matter  Privilege. 

lliese  items  were  all  bunched  and  submitted  to  a  special 
committee  for  investigation  and  to  place  in  proper  form  to  be 
brought  before  the  convention  for  action.  This  committee 
consisted  of 

Finley  Acker,  of  Philadelphia,  as  Chairman; 
W.  Atlee  Burpee,  representing  the  American   Seed  Trade 

Ass'n. ; 
A.  'J\  Anderson,  of  Cleveland ; 
David  Hutzler,  of  Baltimore; 
Wallace  M.  Bell,  of  Milwaukee; 
Morris  S.  Wise,  of  New  York ; 
F.  L.  Hitchcock,  of  Scranton ; 

Geo.  H.  Maxwell,  of  United  States  Export  Association : 
Richard  W.  Bainbridge,  of  New  York ; 
Wm.  S.  Harvey,  of  Philadelphia. 

These  gentlemen,  after  carefully  considering  all  of  the 
respective  resolutions  and  consolidating  the  similar  ones — 
and  inasmuch  as  action  on  some  of  the  others  had  already 
been  introduced  in  Congress — reported  with  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions. However,  we  will  merely  report  to  you  at  this  time 
those  in  which  we  are  more  particularly  interested,  namely, 
"Economy  in  handling  third-class  mail  matter,"  and  inasmuch 
as  this  resolution  was  identical  with  bill  H.  R.  4058,  they 
recommended  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution : 

That  the  National  Board  of  Trade  respectfully  urges  the 
passage  of  bill  H.  R.  4058,  providing  for  the  manner  of  pay- 
ment of  postage  on  books,  catalogues  and  other  printed  mat- 
ter, and  which  is  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
the  Postmaster  General  is  hereby  authorized  and  instructed 
to  accept  third-class  matter  consisting  of  books,  pamphlets, 
catalogues  and  other  printed  literature,  at  the  postoffice  of  the 
town  of  publication  upon  payment  of  postage  on  the  bulk, 
weight,  without  affixing  stamps,  at  the  present  rate  for  third- 
class  matter;  that  is,  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces,  or  eight 
cents  per  pound;  provided,  that  no  single  pamphlet  or  pack- 
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2ige  shall  weigh  less  than  two  ounces,  and  that  the  total 
quantity  presented  for  mailing  at  any  one  time  shall  not  be 
less  than  fifty  pounds ;  and  provided  further,  that  the  wrapper 
or  envelope  of  each  package  shall  bear  the  notice  "Postage 
prepaid  at  regular  third-class  rates.*' 

It  is  probably  useless  to  say  to  you  that  your  representative 
on  this  committee,  Mr.  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  took  a  very  active 
part  in  the  discussion  and  the  framing  of  the  resolutions  that 
were  finally  reported  by  this  committee,  which,  we  are  pleased 
to  say.  after  a  lengthy  discussion  were  adopted  unanimously, 
with  a  further  request  that  this  committee  be  continued  with 
power  to  act  according  to  their  judgment. 

We  cannot  pass  w'ithout  saying  to  those  of  you  who  are  not 
personally  acc[uainted  with  the  make-up  of  this  committee, 
that  Mr.  Finley  Acker,  of  Philadelphia,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, has  been  actively  at  work  upon  the  subject  of  Postal 
Reforms  and  Regulations  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Uoard  of  Trade  for  many  years,  and  that  he,  no  doubt,  is  the 
best  posted  man  on  postal  affairs  in  the  United  States  outside 
of  the  department,  and  that  any  subject  we  have  of  interest 
that  is  committed  to  his  care,  and  of  course  backed  up  by  our 
own  member,  Mr.  Burpee,  will  have  the  best  care  that  is  pos- 
sible under  any  circumstances. 

We  have  given  you  only  one  of  the  many  resolutions  that 
this  committee  drafted  and  had  passed  by  the  convention, 
showing  that  they  thoroughly  understood  the  affairs  that 
were  in  their  hands,  and  that  they  were  well  handled. 

Of  the  many  other  subjects  that  were  taken  up  and  acted 
upon  that  are  of  general  interest,  were  the 

American  Merchant  Marine, 

Interstate  Commerce, 

General  Questions  of  Transportation, 

River  and  Harbor  Improvements, 

Banking  and  Currency, 

Consular  Service, 

Reciprocity. 

Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 

Irrigation  and  Forestry, 
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National  Inspection  of  Grain, 

Immigration, 

Finance, 

National  Incorporation  Laws, 
and  many  others,  on  all  of  which  appropriate  action  and  reso- 
lutions were  had. 

Inasmuch  as  this  organization  is  composed  wholly  of 
various  Hoards  of  Trade,  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  other 
chartered  bodies,  only  such  questions  are  brought  up  and 
considered  as  oertain  to  the  industrial  interests  of  the  country 
at  large,  therefore  their  actions  are  considered  of  great  weight 
by  the  various  committees  and  representatives  in  Congress. 

At  this  meeting  the  organization  was  practically  reorgan- 
ized, or  in  other  words,  adopted  entirely  new  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  and  mode  of  government,  and  on  the  board  of  offi- 
cers for  11)04,  your  organization  is  represented  in  council  by 
Albert  McCullough,  and  on  the  standing  postal  committee  by 
W.  Atlee  Burpee.     Respectfully  submitted, 

ALBERT  M'CULLOUGH, 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE. 

President  Willard:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  re- 
port. We  would  like  to  occupy  a  short  time  for  any  dis- 
cussion, if  there  is  any  question  or  matter  that  you  wish  to 
bring  forward  in  connection  with  this. 

Mr.  Albert  McCullough:  I  would  like  to  add  just  one 
thing:  I  am  very  sorry  that  our  secretary  and  president 
missed  their  trunks  coming  on.  here,  as  we  would  like  very 
much  to  have  had  a  lot  of  those  printed  reports  of  the 
National  Board  of  Trade  to  distribute  here.  The  report  is 
quite  voluminous,  and  the  discussions  that  were  had  are  deep- 
ly interesting.  It  will  pay  any  of  you  gentlemen  to  send  and 
get  one  of  those  reports  and  study  it.  As  we  have  said,  the 
National  Board  of  Trade  is  a  purely  commercial  body,  made 
up  of  representatives  from  commercial  bodies  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  in  existence  for  thirty-four  years. 
Its  main  work  is  to  take  up  matters  that  are  before  Congress 
when  assembled,  for  discussion,  to  see  whether  or  not  tbev 
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rimer  action  taken  upon  them.     Any  subject 

'   '^1  it^ral  importance  to  the  comnierciai  interests  of 

■    ""   '"  ^.  •    ,|,^.ri.  taken  irp  and  acted  upon.     It  would  be 

■'  '  ir    f  villi  to  ^^^'^  ^"  interest  in  these  matters,  and 

"■    ■■  Wii!ar<l:    I  am  sure  that  we  did  wisely  as  an 

''"  *  n  ill  coTinecliiig  ourselves  with  the  Xational  Board 
^^"' I  a*  ilirough  that  means  we  are  brought  into  close 
'"'  1^  'th  matters  of  great  importance  to  us  and  we  shall 
""'^CTMl  1'^"^*''  therefrom. 

"^  If       one  has  any  (]uestions  to  ask  or  further  information 

ff  r  in  regard  to  this  matter,  we  will  pass  to  the  Report 

"(  ti    romniittee  on  Experiment  Stations,  of  which  Mr.  G.  "" 

\lir\'av  is  chairman. 

»l   Mc\'av:    Tliis  committee  two  years  ago  at  Minneap- 

r-    in  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Allan,  I  believe,  was  dis- 

'  .^rti  with  altogether;  but  last  year  at  Atlantic  City.  Mr. 

Iv.^hv   1  believe,  resurrected  it  and  had  a  new  committee 

..-"'."iieil.  to  bring  in  a  report  this  year.     Mr.  Willard 

s-teJ  as  such  committee  Messrs.  F.  D.  Craig,  J.  C.  Robin- 

...    Roland  Bolgiano.  W.  S.  Woodruff.  D.  P.  Durban  and 

■    I    i"tl(is  any  myself.     I  have  the  report  reduced  to  writing 

N-f.  which  I  will  read. 

SflXlRT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 
Tlif  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  point  out  to  the  American  Seeds- 
-aii  ihe  great  influence  that  is  being  exerted  on  the  seed  business 
V,  our  National  Agricultural  Department,  State  Experiment  Sta- 
.^.iis.  Farmers'  Institutes,  Agricultural  Colleges  and  other  institutions 
—  rhe  United  States  having  courses  in  agriculture. 

It  is  not  thought  advisable  in  this  report  to  give  a  historical 
t^vtew  of  the  development  o(  our  Agricultural  Department,  which 
h.i*.  through  its  co-operation,  been  largely  responsible  for  our  State 
Experiment  Stations,  Farmers'  Institute  and  allied  organiiations, 
but  il  shculd  be  remembered  that  the  present  high  efficiency  of  these 
ofga nidations  is  of  very  recent  history.  It  is  appropriate  here  to 
note  thai  Congressman  William  H.  Hatch  of  Missouri  is  possibly 
rtspon>il>le  more  than  any  other  one  man  for  the  evolution  of  the 
estate  Experiment  Station.  Most  all  of  you  are  familiar  with  the- 
ct.  which  became  a  law  only  as  late  as  1887. 
first  State  .-\gr  I  cultural  Experiment  Station  in  America  was 
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established  in  Connecticut  in  1875,  followed  shortly  after  in  1877  by 
the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  Mr.  Orange  Judd  made  the  first 
station  possible  by  supplementing  the  State's  appropriation  of  twenty- 
eight  hundred  dollars  with  a  personal  contribution  of  one  thousand 
dollars. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Hatch  Act,  the  development  of  the 
experiment  station  was  rapid,  until  today  there  are  fifty-six  stations; 
every  State  and  Territory  in  the  Union  with  the  exception  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  containing  one  or  more.  This  does  not  include 
recent  stations  in  our  lately  acquired  possessions. 

There  are  sixty-four  agricultural  colleges  and  other  institutions 
in  the  United  States  having  courses  in  Agriculture.  We  think  it  of 
interest  to  mention  these  because  they  must  have  some  bearing  on 
the  development  of  the  seed  business  in  America. 

This  report  would  be  incomplete  without  the  mention  of  Farmers' 
Institute  among  the  agencies  for  advancement  of  agriculture  and  the 
spread  of  a  wider  knowledge  of  important  plants  that  is  a  part  of 
the.seedman's  business  to  supply. 

A  very  recent  Act  of  Congress,  1902- 1903,  has  made  definite  pro- 
visions towards  establishing  Farmers'  Institutes  on  a  permanent 
basis.  This  work,  while  under  the  direction  of  the  Office  of  Experi- 
ment Stations,  was  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  a 
Farmers'  Institute  Specialist  at  its  head.  There  are  already  about 
sixty  Farmers'  Institutes  located  in  the  United  States  and  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  in  the  future  by  the  American  Seedsman  from  this 
agent  alone  is  well  nigh  incalculable. 

Much  as  it  may  be  desired,  this  committee  has  found  it  quite  im- 
possible to  correlate  the  important  bulletins  issued  by  our  State  Ex- 
periment Stations  and  National  Government  in  the  past  year,  that 
have  had  important  bearing  on  the  seed  business.  The  publications 
have  been  so  numerous  and  the  lines  of  work  so  widely  diversified 
that  even  a  brief  summary  would  make  a  report  entirely  too  volumin- 
ous for  our  annual  proceedings;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  briefly 
calling  attention  to  some  of  our  staple  crops  and  the  work  being 
carried  on  by  our  National  Government  and  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, which  is  undoubtedly  having  beneficial  influence  on  the  business 
of  selling  seeds. 

COTTON. 

With  the  one  exception,  corn,  cotton  is  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant crop  in  the  United  States.  As  an  export  crop  it  almost  equals 
all  other  agricultural  crops  combined  and  is  responsible  more  than 
any  other  item  for  our  foreign  trade  balance. 

The  1903  crop,  owing  to  high  prices,  brought  more  than  a  half 
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billion  dollars.  It  is  estimated  that  thirty  million  acres  are  planted 
to  cotton  in  1904.  With  a  fair  crop  and  a  moderate  price,  more 
than  six  hundred  million  of  dollars  will  be  distributed  to  the  cotton 
farmers. 

Our  National  Government,  in  collaboration  'with  our  State  Ex- 
periment Stations,  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  industry.  The  farmer  is  being  taught  the  importance 
of  improved  varieties  of  cotton  seed.  This  has  led  to  an  enormous 
demand  for  a  great  many  distinct  varieties  of  seed,  consequently,  the 
seedsmen's  business  has  been  greatly  aided. 

CORN. 

Almost  ninety  million  acres  were  planted  to  corn  in  1903.  The 
yield  approximated  two  and  a  quarter  billion  bushels,  representing 
a  farm  value  of  nearly  a  billion  dollars. 

It  is  the  constant  aim  of  our  Agricultural  Department  to  in- 
crease the  average  yield  per  acre;  especially  is  this  effort  directed  ta 
the  South  where  the  average  is  very  low.  A  great  number  of  bul- 
letins have  been  published  in  the  past  few  years  showing  comparative 
tests  of  a  great  variety  of  corns.  These  bulletins  have  been  thorough- 
ly scattered  in  corn  growing  sections  and  have  firmly  established  an 
active  demand  from  the  seed  trade  for  various  types  of  improved 
seed  corn.  The  introduction  of  drought  resistant  varieties  from 
Mexico  among  the  Southern  Farmers  is  exerting  no  small  influence 
now  on  the  crop  and  at  the  same  time  has  established  a  large  demand 
for  such  varieties,  which  is  being  met  by  the  seed  trade. 

FERTILIZERS. 

The  different  State  Experiment  Stations,  especially  in  the  South 
and  East,  are  constantly  publishing  numbers  of  bulletins  on  com- 
mercial plant  foods,  giving  rational  and  economical  methods  of  use. 
This  literature  has  created  wide-spread  interest  among  farmers  and 
is  leading  to  the  large  use  of  such  agents. 

The  source  of  supply  for  these  chemicals  should  be  the  .American 
Seedsman.  The  fertilizer  business  with  some  seed  houses  is  already 
an  important  source  of  revenue  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  seed 
trade  in  general  will  profit  by  the  educational  work  being  carried 
on  by  our  National  Government  and  the  different  State  Experiment 
Stations. 

INSECTICIDES,  SPRAYERS,   ETC. 

The  study  of  entomology  at  our  State  Experiment  Stations  has 
been  prolific  of  many  bulletins  on  injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases. 

Rational  remedies  have  been  evolved  to  combat  most  insects  and 
the  best  methods  of  employing  such  agents  has  been  clearly  worked 
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out.  This  work  has  created  a  great  demand  for  a  large  number  of 
insecticides,  fungicides,  sprays  and  other  appliances  with  much  profit 
to  the  seed  merchant. 

SEED  GRAIN, 

It  appears  that  experimental  work  with  oats,  rye,  barley  and 
wheat  has  been  carried  on  more  or  less  at  every  Experiment  Station 
in  the  United  States  and  for  widely  different  objects.  Many  new- 
varieties  of  oats  have  been  tested  in  comparison  with  others  and 
some  winter  varieties  have  been  brought  to  the^  attention  of  farmers, 
as  well  as  a  few  very  early  rust  proof  sorts,  which  bid  fair  in  the 
future  to  enliven  the  demand  of  the  Seedsman  for  such  type  of  oats. 
Some  of  our  stations  have  made  elaborate  experiments  showing  the 
value  of  beardless  barley  as  an  early  Spring  hay  crop,  both  by  itself 
and  in  connection  with  vetches.  These  experiments  are  bound  to* 
lead  to  a  large  demand  for  beardless  barley.  Much  experimental 
work  is  being  carried  on  with  wheat  and  the  introduction  of  the 
macaroni  variety  has  led  to  a  large  and  profitable  business  for  som^ 
American  seed  houses.  Recent  bulletins  have  been  published  showing 
value  of  rye  as  a  cover  crop,  to  preserve  plant  food.  This  is  an  im- 
portant experiment,  especially  for  the  South  and  will  lead  to  a  much, 
larger  use  of  rye  in  the  Southern  States. 

SORGHUMS  AND   MILLETS. 

•  With    the    exception    of    leguminous     plants,    the    demand     for 

sorghums  and  millets  has  been  influenced  more  by  our  State  Experi- 
ment stations  than  any  other  class  of  plants.  Within  the  last  four 
years,  tons  of  literature  have  been  distributed  showing  the  enormous 
importance  to  American  agriculture  of  these  particular  crops.  Many 
stations  have  carried  on  comparative  tests  of  all  the  sorghums  with 
other  well  known  crops  as  a  source  for  forage,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  cultivation  of  this  class  of  plants  is  now  well  nigh  universal. 
The  volume  of  business  in  this  class  of  seeds  at  the  present  time 
would  scarcely  have  been  possible  except  through  the  aid  of  the 
experiment  station. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PLANTS. 

A  great  number  of  miscellaneous  plants  now  occupy  a  prominent 
I  place  in  every  seed  catalogue;  the  demand  and  introduction  of  which 

can  be  traced  to  educational  work  on  the  part  of  our  National  Gov- 
ernment in  collaboration  with  State  Experiment  Stations. 
I  Prominent   among   such   plants  may   be   mentioned   rape,   which 

I  was  barely  known  in  some  sections  of  the  United  States  as  short  a 

time  as  five  years  ago,  but  now  it  is  a  staple  item  with  every  seed 
I  house  North  or  South  and  the  demand  is  growing  rapidly. 
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GRASSES. 

The  Agricultural  Department  is  now  establishing  numbers  of 
-small  demonstration  farms,  mostly  in  the  Soutli,  for  practical  field 
trials  with  different  grasses.  The  eflFect  of  this  work  in  connection 
with  what  is  being  done  by  the  Southern  Experiment  Stations  has 
already  had  a  marked  influence  in  promoting  diversified  farming.  Such 
educational  work  in  time  is  bound  to  develop  a  large  demand  for 
suitable  grasses  in  the  South. 

The  introduction  of  imported  Bermuda  Grass  seed  has  demon- 
strated to  the  Southern  Farmer  that  it  is  possible  to  secure  seed  of 
good  vitality  at  a  reasonable  price.  An  unprecedented  demand  for 
the  seed  naturally  followed. 

LEGUMINOUS  PLANTS. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  leguminous  plants  are  the  founda- 
tion of  agriculture  in  every  State  and  Country  on  earth.  It  is,  there- 
fore, proper  that  this  class  of  plants  receive  more  attention  at  our 
Experiment  Stations  than  any  other. 

The  great  interest  in  this  class  of  plants  has  become  so  wide- 
spread that  the  demand  for  literature  on  the  subject  has  severely 
taxed  both  our  Agricultural  Department  and  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. The  great  demand  for  seed  of  this  species  of  plants  for  the 
past  twelve  months  is  easily  explained. 

It  is  quite  impossible  in  a  report  of  this  character  to  even  sum- 
marize the  educational  work  being  carried  on  with  legumes  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  apparent  to  every  seedsman  here  that  an 
enormous  and  lasting  demand  has  been  created  for  seeds  of  legumin- 
ous plants  with  consequent  profit  to  the  business  of  selling  seeds. 

In  conclusion,  this  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
American  Seed  Trade  lend  every  assistance,  influence  and  co-opera- 
tion possible  to  our  National  Agricultural  Department,  State  Ex- 
periment Stations.  Agricultural  Schools  and  Farmers'  Institute;  be- 
lieving firmly  that  their  educational  work  is  exerting  great  beneficial 
influence  on  the  seed  business  in  America. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  B.  McVAY, 
Chairman  of  Committee. 

President  Willard :  Do  the  gentlemen  wish  to  remark 
upon  this  report  ?  I  am  sure  we  will  all  agree  that  the  report 
which  presents  to  us  the  important  and  vital  matters  in  which 
we  are  interested,  is  of  great  value  to  us.  Xo  one  regrets  more 
than  myself  the  shortness  of  time  to  discuss  this  report;  but 
^ve  will  give  opportunity  if  any  one  wishes  to  occupy  any  time. 
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We  have  with  us  today  Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy,  Superintendent 
Garden  Trials,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D. 
C.  We  all  feel  very  much  more  than  I  can  express  our 
great  appreciation  of  his  willingness  to  come  here.  It  is 
fortunate  for  us  that  one  who  is  so  capable  of  addressing  us 
is  willing  to  come  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience, 
and  in  suggesting  to  him  this  title,  "Ideals  in  Seed  Growing,"" 
I  think  we  touched  upon  a  subject  which  is  of  very  great 
interest  to  us. 

We  will  be  pleased  now  to  hear  Prof.  Tracy's  paper. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy:  I  want  to  acknowledge  the  kind 
words  of  your  chairman,  and  I  hope  at  some  time  in  the 
future,  if  not  at  present,  I  may  do  something  that  will  justify 
those  kind  words.  But  I  certainly  feel  very  much  flattered 
and  complimented  by  what  you  have  said. 

Mr.  Tracy  then  read  the  following: 

THE  IDEAL  IN  SEED  GROWING. 
W.  W.  Tracy  Sr.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  addressing  such  an  audience  as  this,  it  might  be  considered 
superfluous  to  refer,  even  briefly,  to  the  underlying  principles  of  suc- 
cessful seed  growing,  but  it  seems  to  me  desirable,  even  necessary, 
to  the  most  profitable  discussion  of  the  subject,  to  do  so,  in  order 
that  we  may  come  to  a  common  point  of  view,  therefore  I  beg  that 
you  will  have  patience  with  me  if  I  speak  of  my  understanding  of 
conditions  and  natural  laws  of  which  you  know  quite  as  much  as  I  do. 

Civilization  has  been,  I  think,  aptly  defined  as  a  multiplication  of 
man's  wants  and  of  his  ability  to  satisfy  them.  The  Indian  was  con- 
tent to  move  his  wigwam  to  the  vicinity  of  the  ripening  grapes  and 
enjoy  them  while  they  lasted.  He  planted  a  bit  of  corn,  but  it  was 
all  of  one  kind  and  season  and  when  that  passed  he  waited  patiently 
for  the  time  of  green  corn  to  come  again.  We,  his  successors,  de- 
mand not  only  that  there  be  grapes  of  different  colors  and  flavors  to 
suit  all  individual  tastes,  but  that  we  have  them  from  early  summer 
until  mid-winter.  We  must  have  green  corn  in  fresh  and  appetizing 
condition  long  before  and  for  a  long  time  after  it  is  possible  to  pro- 
duce it  out  of  doors  in  our  vicinity.  In  order  to  meet  these  demands, 
we  must  have  not  only  sorts  adapted  to  widely  different  conditions 
of  climate  and  soil,  and  those  which  will  keep  in  good  condition 
when  shipped  long  distances,  but  also  sorts  suited  for  canning  and 
drying,  as  well  as  those  for  immediate  use,  and  this  demand  for 
different  sorts,  suited  to  special  needs  is  bound  to  increase  as  men's 
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wants  increase.     A   single  best  variety  is  an  impossibility,  the  very 
■qualities  that  make  a  sort  best  for  one  set  of  conditions,  make  it  one 
of  the  poorest  of  all  under  other  circumstances.     Very  slight  diflPer- 
ences  between  two  sorts,  that  can  not  be  recognized  except  by  an 
expert,  may  make  it  possible  to  grow  one  to  a  good  profit  under 
conditions  in  which  the  other  could  only  be  grown  at  ;i  loss,  though 
the  latter  kind  would  be  by  far  the  more  satisfactory  under  other  con- 
ditions.    The  maturing  of  the  entire  crop  of  peas  so  that  they  can 
all  be  picked  at  once  is  a  most  valuable  quality  where  they  are  grown 
for  canning  or  for  shipping  to  a  distant  market,  but  is  a  real  dis- 
advantage in  the  home  garden.     Success  in  vegetable  culture 'depends 
as  much  upon  the  selection  of  a  variety  suited  to  the  prevailing  con- 
ditions as   upon   any   other  factor.     The   wise  planter,   therefore,   is 
eager  to  discover  and  secure  the  sort  best  suited  to  his  needs.     And 
the  work  of  the  seedsmen  is  the  supplying  of  his  customer  with  that 
sort.     He  must  first  know  what  the  customer's  conditions  are  and 
then  know  what  sort  will  fit  him  best.     He  should  n6t  waste  time  in 
search  of  varieties  which  are  simply  new,   merely  , novelties,  but  be 
-ever  on  the  alert  to  secure  and  develop  sorts  which  will  suit  certain 
conditions  better   than   those   now   in   use.     To   do   this   intelligently 
ihere  must  be  more  accurate  knowledge  of  sorts — one  source  of  such 
knowledge  is  the  study  of  different  varieties  as  grown  in  trial  grounds 
— please  note  that  I  say  the  study  of  varieties.     A  trial  ground,  on 
matter  how  extensive  and  well  conducted,  which  is  visited  only  now 
and   then,  and   where  there   is  no  systematic  and  careful   study  and 
record   of   every   characteristic   of   the   varieties   planted,    is   of   little 
value.      I    know   of   trial   grounds   where   the   plants    are   admirably 
^rown,  but  where  there   is  but  very  little   study  and  practically  no 
records  of  the  characteristics  of  the  different  sorts,  the  records  kept 
consisting  of  little  more  than  a  brief  statement  of  the  relative  purity 
of  the  different  stocks.     It  may  be  argued  that  the  record  of  whether 
a  certain  variety  of  bean  has  a  smooth  or  rough  leaf,  the  pod  a  long 
or  short  point,  is  of  no  practical  importance,  and  that  many  of  the 
important  qualities  such  as  hardiness  and  flavor  can  not  be  determined 
by  inspection.    While  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  in  all  vegetables 
there  is  a  wonderful  correlation  of  qualities,  so  that  the  presence  or 
absence  oi'  an  easily  seen  characteristic  is  often  a  reliable  guide  as  to 
the  development  of  ^ome  other  less  discernible  but  more  important 
qualitie^i.     Thus  the  smooth  leaved  beans  will  commonly  stand  more 
heat  than  those  where  the  leaf  is  of  a  coarser  and  more  open  texture. 
The  character  of  the  point  of  the  pod  is  an  almost  certain  indication 
of  Its  stringiness.     If  we  select  from  a  field  of  Red  Valentine  beans, 
one  plant   bearing   full    round,    fleshy   pods  of  the   desired  type   and 
another  where  the  pods  are  flatter  and  less  fleshy,  and  save  the  seed 
of  the  two,  it  will  he  found  that  the  seed  from  the  first  plant  is  more 
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or  less  contorted  and  not  nearly  so  symmetrical  and  handsome  a 
sample  as  that  from  the  other  and  inferior  plant.  But  the  closest 
study  of  varieties  as  they  appear  in  any  one  trial  ground  is  an  im- 
perfect guide.  The  most  that  can  be  learned  is  how  the  different 
sorts  behave  under  one  set  of  conditions.  We  must  see  varieties 
grown  under  different  conditions  of  climate,  soil  and  culture,  if  we 
would  fully  know  them.  So  we  should  learn  either  by  inspection  or 
report,  of  their  behavior  in  other  trial  grounds  than  our  own,  and 
this  knowledge  should  be  supplemented  by  that  of  results  obtained 
from  fields  planted  and  cared  for,  and  the  crop  marketed  by  men  who 
do  it  for  their  bread  and  butter,  as  well  as  for  their  cake  and  pie. 
In  my  opinion,  this  lack  of  definite  knowledge  of  varieties  and  of 
their  characteristics  is  the  weak  point  of  American  seedsmen,  and 
yet  to  the  production  of  seed  of  the  highest  type,  as  well  as  to  a 
wise  selection  of  sorts,  such  knowledge  is  essential.  But  for  our 
ideal,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  what  is  wanted,  we  must  know  how 
to  produce  it  and  this  can  only  be  done  in  accordance  with  natural 
laws.  My  understanding  of  the  law  of  heredity  is  that  the  character 
of  every  living  organism  is  made  up  of  the  sum  and  combination  of 
the  different  influences  inherited  from  each  of  its  ancestors  back 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  generations  and  the  relative  power  of 
each  of  these  distinct  influences  varies,  or  may  vary  in  each  individual 
and  so  individuals  of  the  same  ancestrj^  may  vary.  Of  six  peas  from 
the  same  pod,  the  first  may  develop  into  a  plant  like  that  which  pro- 
duced it:  the  second  into  one  most  like  a  plant,  possibly  very  different 
in  character,  which  produced  the  pollen  with  which  the  flower  was 
fertilized:  the  third,  into  a  plant  exactly  intermediate  in  character 
between  these  two:  the  fourth  into  a  plant  much  like  a  great  grand 
parent  and  entirely  distinct  from  the  first  three;  the  influence  of  the 
producing  plant  seeming  to  be  entirely  overcome  by  that  of  the  re- 
mote ancestor;  in  the  fifth  all  of  the  influences  may  be  equally  bal- 
anced; while  the  sixth  may  be  precisely  like  the  first.  The  case  is 
analogous  to  the  indicating  of  numbers  by  the  use  of  the  digits.  The 
proportionate  differences  between  two  numbers,  each  of  ten  places, 
and  alike,  except  that  one  has  5  and  the  other  6  in  the  unit's  place,  is 
not  great,  but  if  the  two  digits  mentioned  occupy  the  billion's  column, 
there  is  n  vast  difference  in  the  resulting  numbers.  So  if  the  influence 
of  a  great  great  grandparent,  which  was  very  different  and  inferior 
to  the  plant  which  produced  the  seed,  is  relatively  slight,  as  it  usually 
is,  (if  it  occupies  the  unit's  place)  it  is  not  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  characteristics  of  the  plant  the  seed  will  develop 
into,  but  if.  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  it  is  the  dominating  influence, 
outweighing  that  of  the  intermediate  parents,  (if  it  occupies  the  billion's 
place)  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  We  can  only  predict  with 
certainty  the  character  of  plant  a  seed  will  develop  into,  (the  number 
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the  digits  will  express)  when  each  and  every  one  of  its  ancestors 
were  precisely  alike  (the  using  of  only  one  digit),  or  when  the  relative 
power  of  all  the  different  influences  (the  order  in  which  the  digits 
are  arranged)  is  precisely  the  same.  Neither  of  these  conditions  is 
ever  fully  possible  with  plants,  for  there  never  were  two  plants  pre- 
cisely alike,  but  we  may  come  as.  near  to  it  as  possible  by  first  form- 
ing a  conception,  to  the  minutest  detail,  of  the  kind  of  a  plant  we 
want  and  then  seeing  to  it  that  every  ancestor  of  our  seed  comes  as 
near  to  this  conception,  and  hence  all  are  as  nearly  alike,  as  possible, 
always  remembering  that  no  matter  how  slight  the  variation  may  be 
in  any  single  ancestor,  it  may  affect  the  result,  just  as  the  use  of  a  digit 
even  one  larger  or  smaller  than  the  other,  may  most  materially 
change  the  resulting  number,  when  they  are  thrown  together.  I 
think  that  seed  growers  often  fail  in  this  respect.  If  they  find  an 
ear  of  Crosby  corn  much  larger  than  the  type  they  have  been  breed- 
ing to,  but  perfect  in  every  other  respect,  they  put  it  in  stock  seed, 
forgetting  that  this  increased  size  is  almost  certain  to  be  correlated 
with  other  and  less  evident  differences,  and  these  differences  will  be  like- 
ly to  disturb  that  balance  of  ancestral  influences,  which,  undisturbed, 
would  give  us  an  ideal  Crosby.  The  second  method  of  securing  uni- 
formity is  to  have  the  influences  of  the  different  individuals,  no  matter 
how  different,  always  have  the  same  relative  powers  in  the  combina- 
tion, (the  placing  of  the  digits  in  the  same  order.)  This  is  even  more 
difficult  to  accomplish  fully  than  the  first  condition,  but  here  too,  we 
may  work  towards  it,  for  among  the  other  differences  in  plants,  there 
is  a  difference  in  prepotency — tendency  to  reproduce  themselves.  In 
some  plants  the  influence  over  the  character  of  the  seed  is  dominant, 
overcoming  that  of  the  other  individual  ancestors.  (They  always 
crowd  into  the  billion's  column.)  We  can,  by  experiment,  ascertain 
which  plants  possess  this  power  and  only  breed  from  them,  thus  in- 
creasing the  probability  of  the  seed  being  like  this  parent  in  spite 
of  tendencies  received  from  other  ancestors.  This  quality  is  often 
very  marked.  Frequently,  of  two  plants,  each  conforming  equally 
well  to  a  certain  type,  the  seed  of  one  will  give  plants  75%  of  which 
to  disturb  that  balance  of  ancestral  influences,  which,  undisturbed, 
would  give  us  an  ideal  Crosby.  The  second  method  of  securing  uni- 
will  be  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  the  parent  while  the  seed 
of  the  other  will  give  plants  75%  of  which  differ  materially  from 
the  parent  and  from  each  other.  This  selection  of  prepotent  strains 
of  any  variety  is  little  practiced  but  a  most  important  factor  in  suc- 
cessful seed  breeding. 

But  for  an  American,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  what  he  wants 
and  how  to  secure  it,  he  must  be  able  to  produce  it  in  abundance  and 
at  the  least  possible  cost.  Under  present  commercial  conditions  it  is 
quite  impracticable  to  raise  seed  for  sale,  even  in  limited  quantities 
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and  at  high  prices,  from  plants  selected  one  by  one.  We  can  not 
even  afford  to  reject  any  considerable  part  of  a  seed  crop.  We  often 
hear  of  seed  that  has  been  carefully  rogued.  Except  where  there  has 
been  a  slight  mechanical  mixture  of  some  very  distinctly  different 
sort,  rogueing  really  accomplishes  but  very  little.  The  most  that  can 
be  accomplished  by  it  is  to  prevent  the  stocks  deteriorating;  there 
can  be  no  real  improvement.  Assuming  that  a  field  of  peas  is  sown 
broadcast  and  that  there  are  on  the  average  five  plants  to  the  square 
foot,  the  field  would  contain  217,800  plants  to  the  acre,  the  removal 
of  even  one  per  cent  of  the  poorest  plants  would  take  out  2,100  plants 
to  the  acre,  where,  in  practice,  what  is  called  thorough  rogueing 
rarely  takes  as  many  as  200  plants  to  the  acre.  The  removal  of  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  inferior  plants  can  not  materially  change 
the  real  value  of  the  seed  pfoduct.  Rogueing,  the  rejecting  of  the 
poorest  is  fighting  against  the  law  of  heredity,  which  is  merely  kick- 
ing against  the  pricks.  The  better  way  is  not  to  fight  against  the  law 
but  to  use  it  in  selecting  and  breeding  only  the  best,  and  it  is  entirely 
practicable  to  do  this,  even  with  commercial  seed.  I  can  spend  half 
a  day  in  studying  the  character  of  a  variety  of  tomato,  forming  an 
exact  ideal  of  just  what,  in  every  particular,  the  sort  should  be,  then 
spend  another  half  day  in  selecting  five  plants  which  come  as  near  to 
the  ideal  as  possible.  Save  the  seed  of  each  of  these  separately  and 
the  next  season,  plant  say,  an  acre  with  these  five  lots,  and  when  in 
fruit,  spend  another  half  day  in  ascertaining  which  one  of  the  lots  is 
most  uniformly  like  the  ideal,  and  from  that  lot  select  enough  of  the 
best  plants  to  give  5  pounds  of  seed.  This  seed  will  plant  40  acres 
the  next  year,  which  should  give  three  to  five  thousand  pounds  of 
seed,  very  much  more  prepotent  and  sure  to  grow  superior  crops  than 
it  would  be  possible  to  produce  by  the  most  careful  and  thorough 
rogueing,  both  of  the  stock  seed  and  of  the  seed  crop,  which  rogueing 
would  cost  in  labor  and  loss  of  crop,  not  less  than  $5  per  acre,  or  $200 
for  the  40  acres,  while  the  actual  cost  of  such  selecting  and  breeding, 
as  I  have  suggested,  even  if  it  required  the  services  of  an  expert 
costing  $10  per  day,  would  not  amount  to  more  than  $50,  or  less 
than  2  cents  a  pound  for  the  three  to  five  thousand  pounds,  of  the 
product.  I  think  the  saving  and  growing  of  seed  from  individual 
plants  separately  is  of  great  importance.  Among  the  hundreds  of 
lots  of  such  plants  selected  by  myself  with  the  greatest  care  and  with 
such  rigid  adherence  to  the  type  wanted  that  it  was  extremely 
difficult  to  distinguish  one  plant  from  another  and  often  quite  im- 
possible to  do  so,  yet  in  90%  of  the  cases  there  was  a  material  differ- 
ence in  the  degree  to  which  the  product  of  such  plants  adhere  to 
the  type  selected,  often  the  product  of  one  plant  which  to  all  appear- 
ances was  fully  equal  to  the  others  would  prove  so  variable  and  in- 
ferior as  to  not  only  be  without  value  itself  but  if  the  seed  of  the  five 
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plants  had  been  thrown  together,  this  would  have  ruined  the  whole 
lot.     The  growing  of  such  stock  seed  must  be  under  the  immediate 
eye  of  the  seedsmen  and  must  needs  be  grown  under  his  immediate 
control,  but  the  growing  of  the  seed  crop,  the  production  of  the  com- 
mercial seed,  can  generally  be  much  more  profitably  done  by  contract 
with  individual  farmers  so  located  as  to  be  most  certain  of  securing 
a  full  crop  and  at  the  least  cost,  and  if  we  use  such  stock  seed  as  I 
have   described   and   secure   farmers   of   integrity,   distance   is   not   a 
serious  objection.    We  need  men  who  can  be  relied  upon,  not  only  to 
use  land  which  in  quality  and  preparation  will  be  most  likely  to  give 
a  good  return,  but  so  located  that  our  seed  crop  will  be  in  the  least 
possible  danger  of  contamination  from  other  crops  in  the  vicinity. 
We  do  not  think  it  important  that  the  field  be  rogued,  but  we  do 
think  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  farmer  growers, 
no  matter  how  far  away,  should  be  visited  at  least  once  each  season, 
not  for  the  sake  of  watching  them,  but  for  the  sake  of  advice  and 
counsel  as  to  methods  of  culture  and  the  handling  of  the  crop,   so 
that  we  may  know  our  own  stocks,  and  how  they  behave  under  field 
conditions  and  last  but  not  least,  that  we  may  come  into  friendly  re- 
lations personally  with  the  grower.     To  my  mind  there  are  very  few 
business  relations  where  mutual  confidence  and  respect  is  of  greater 
importance  than  between  seedsmen  and  their  farmer  growers.     I  do 
not  think  it  possible  for  a  seedsman  to  be  permanently  successful  who 
does  not  strive  to  cultivate  such  relations  and  I  do  know  that  often 
such   relations   have   been   foundations   of   the    most   successful    seed 
growing,  not  only  as  to  the  quality  of  the  product,  but  the  obtaining 
of  it  at  the  least  possible  cost.     Perhaps   I  can  make  my  meaning 
clearer  by  illustrating.     A  seed  farmer  once  said,  "I  don't  know  as 
I  make  any  more  money  out  of  these  seed  beans  that  1   grow  for 
these  people  than  I  would  out  of  field  beans,  but  so  long  as  I  don't 
actually  lose  money,  I  can  afford  to  put  in  ten  acres  each  year  merely 
for  the   sake  of  the  inspector's  visits,   he   never  came  here  yet   but 
what  I  learned  from  him  something  about  my  beans  or  some  other 
crop,  that  was  worth  more  to  me  than  the  care  of  the  ground   I 
had  in  for  them." 

To  sum  up  my  ideal  in  seed  growing: 

First.     In  a   thorough   knowledge   of  the   sorts  and   their  fitness 
for  certain  conditions. 

Second.  In  understanding  and  using  the  natural  laws  by  which 
we  can  produce  seed  which  is  sure  to  develop  into  plants  of  the  dis- 
tinct type  desired. 

Third.  Having  the  seed  grown  in  such  locations  and  circum- 
stances that  it  can  be  produced  at  the  lea.st  possible  cost. 
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President  Willard:  This  has  proven  a  most  valuable  and 
interesting  paper  which  Prof.  Tracy  has  given  us,  and  pre- 
pares the  way  immediately  for  the  paper  which  Mr.  E.  D. 
Darlington,  of  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
written,  upon  "Trial  Grounds  and  Their  Necessity  to  Seeds- 
tren."  If  Mr.  Burpee  is  ready  we  will  ask  him  to  read  that 
paper  to  us  now. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Darlington  Mr.  Burpee  complied. 

TRIAL  GROUNDS  AND  THEIR  NECESSITY  TO  SEEDSMEN. 

By  E.  D.  Darlington. 

An  intelligently  conducted  trial  ground  is  a  proving  ground  and 
educator  for  the  progressive  seedsman.  Its  need  is  being  more  and 
more  felt  each  season  with  those  who  are  not  already  provided  with 
something  in  this  line.  It  takes  the  seedsman  from  his  desk  or  office 
and  brings  him  into  direct  contact  with  the  products  of  his  stock  in 
trade  and  gives  him  the  experience  and  knowledge  necessary  to  answer 
intelligently,  the  numerous  inquiries  of  his  customers  as  to  how  and 
what  to  plant  to  secure  the  best  results.  We  still  have  with  us  in 
large  numbers  the  customers  to  whom  a  seed  is  simply  seed,  and  to 
whom  varieties  and  types  are  almost  unknown,  but  with  the  aid  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  papers — the  Experiment  Stations 
and  Government  Reports — the  number  of  planters  who  wish  to  work 
to  the  best  advantage  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  in  my  own  experience 
the  most  progressive  of  these  turn  naturally  to  their  seedsman  for 
advice. 

To  be  ready  to  answer  these  numerous  and  widely-varying  ques- 
tions, the  trial  grounds  should  be  carefully  studied.  It  is  not  enough 
to  look  up  these  things  when  the  question  arises.  You  should  be 
well  posted  and  familiar  with  the  subject  before  the  inquiry  is  made 
and  you  will- then  be  able  to  advise  your  customer  in  a  manner  which 
will  inspire  confidence  and  enable  him  to  judge  whether  the  proposed 
planting  is  a  desirable  one  for  him.  • 

Some  years  ago,  the  business  manager  of  the  house  with  which  I 
am  connected,  suggested  that  I  take  up  in  connection  with  my  trial 
ground  work,  the  answering  of  these  inquiries.  So  popular  has  this 
proven  that  our  correspondence  in  this  line  has  grown  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  we  could  have  imagined  when  undertaking  to 
assist  our  customers  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  ''answers  to 
inquiries"  are  conducted  in  popular  papers.  I  am  sure  that  there  is 
not  a  seedsman  here  who  has  not  had  some  experience  of  the  wide 
field  such  inquiries  cover.  In  doing  a  counter-trade  it  is  even  more 
desirable  that  the  salesman  should  be  familiar  with  the  growth  and 
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seasons  of  the  different  varieties  he  has  to  offer,  as  the  inquiry  is  even 
more  apt  to  be  made  with  a  personal  visit  to  the  seed  store  than  by 
the  customer  who  orders  by  mail.  There  is  no  better  way  to  post 
your  clerks  and  salespeople,  as  well  as  yourself,  than  by  frequent 
visits  to  the  trial  grounds  where  the  different  varieties  of  each 
vegetable  and  flower  can  be  seen  growing  side  by  side. 

In  our  own  work  it  is  our  practice  to  give  our  most  promising 
young  men  in  the  warehouse  one  or  two  summers  in  the  trial 
grounds,  beginning  with  the  planting  of  the  seed,  then  pulling  the 
weeds  and  doing  the  necessary  hoeing  and  cultivating  throughout  the 
season  and  in  this  way  they  become  familiar  with  the  growth  and 
character  of  the  different  varieties  which  they  have  to  handle  when 
they  return  to  the  warehouse  at  the  end  of  the  growing  season.  This 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Dickens'  famous  Yorkshire  school 
where  the  boy  who  had  window  to  spell  washed  the  windows  and  the 
boy  who  had  to  spell  horse,  groomed  the  horse;  all  of  which,  while 
slow,  fixes  the  points  of  the  work  indelibly  in  the  mind.  While 
working  along  a  row  of  lettuce,  one  has  ample  time  to  get  the  type 
and  characteristics  of  the  variety  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  and  the 
earthing  up  of  a  row  of  celery  one  plant  at  a  time,  gives  an  excellent 
chance  to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  variety  handled. 

The  members  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  however, 
have  passed  this  stage  or  will  be  willing  to  omit  it,  in  favor  of  a  more 
dignified  and  probably  a  more  hurried  view  of  their  various  trials. 

The  trial  groimds  should  always  be  approached  in  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  not  with  an  idea  that  we  already  know  all  there  is  to  be 
known  of  any  one  variety,  however  old  and  well  established,  and  in 
judging  any  trial  a  great  many  conditions  which  might  cause  a  varia- 
tion of  growth  or  type  must  be  considered.  Thus  if  the  trial  is  not 
up  to  the  usual  standard,  we  must  consider  first  the  condition  of  the 
soil,  season  and  cultivation  under  which  it  makes  its  growth,  then  if 
these  are  favorable  go  back  to  the  locality  and  make  proper  allowance 
for  any  unfavorable  conditions  before  condemning  the  stock.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  different  effect  of  outside  and  local  conditions  I 
would  refer  to  a  statement  in  the  paper  on  trial  ground  work  read 
by  Mr.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  before  the  Chicago  meeting  in  1893,  when 
he  referred  to  the  unsatisfactory  growth  of  pole  beans  in  our  trial 
grounds  from  the  samples  of  seed  produced  by  growers  in  northern 
New  York.  This  view  we  now  think  was  erroneous,  and  the  poor 
growth  was  in  all  probability  due  to  a  lack  of  the  bacteria  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  the  bean  vines  in  our  soil  which  had  been  previously 
planted  only  to  farm  crops.  These  same  varieties  now  make  a 
rampant  growth,  increasing  in  vigor  each  summer,  under  the  same 
conditions  of  fertilization  and  cultivation,  and  as  far  as  we  can  see 
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the  only  difference  is  the  presence  in  the  soil  of  the  bacteria  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  the  bean  vine.  We  are  now  able  to  get  not  only  a 
satisfactory  growth  in  our  trial  grounds  but  can  also  grow  good 
crops  of  pole  beans  in  the  fields  which  some  years  ago  would  only 
return  a  small  increase  on  the  seed  planted — and  where  formerly  the 
vines  did  not  grow  more  than  about  two  feet  high  they  now  quickly 
ascend  to  the  tops  of  tall  poles  and  then  hang  in  long  festoons  unless 
checked  by  pruning. 

At  the  date  of  writing  this  paper  our  radish  trials  are  ready  for 
noting  and  as  the  weather  has  been  unfavorable  to  their  proper 
growth  this  spring,  due  allowance  must  be  made  in  noting  the  vari- 
ous stocks.  To  grow  fine  radishes  the  soil  should  not  only  be  very 
rich  (to  promote  a  quick  growth),  but  should  also  be  as  loose  and 
friable  as  an  ash-heap,  while  in  our  trial  grounds  the  soil  is  a  stiff 
loam  and  owing  to  continuous  heavy  rains  this  spring  it  has  been 
impossible  to  get  the  soil  properly  worked  and  as  loose  and  open  as 
it  should  be.  Therefore,  in  noting  stocks  a  necessary  allowance  must 
be  made  for  retarded  growth  and  for  an  elongation  in  the  early 
lurnip-bliaped  sorts  which  would  not  appear  under  more  favorable 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand  these  conditions  are  very  favorable 
for  the  growth  of  foliage  and  force  inferior  strains  to  run  to  seed 
quickly,  so  that  the  trial  is  of  advantage  in  showing  which  strains 
are  best  adapted  for  forcing  purposes,  as  the  smallest  possible  amount 
of  foliage  is  desired  where  radishes  are  grown  under  glass  during 
the  winter  months.  The  favorable  conditions  of  the  greenhouse  tend 
tc  an  extra  growth  of  leaves  and  the  superabundant  foliage  on  the 
outdoor  trials  and  the  quick  starting  to  seed  clearly  indicate  the  lack 
of  selection  in  stock  and  the  growing  of  seed  without  transplanting 
of  the  roots. 

In  our  lettuce  trials  which  will  soon  be  ready  to  note,  a  loose 
open  condition  of  the  soil  close  up  to  the  plants  is  also  essential  to 
secure  fine  solid  heads  and  the  soil  must  be  loosened  about  the  plants 
after  each  rain-fall,  as  if  the  soil  is  left  to  become  hard  or  packed 
about  the  plants  they  will  start  to  seed  without  making  good  heads — 
and  the  most  natural  result  is  to  blame  failure  to  a  poor  strain  of 
seed.  Studying  these  conditions  in  your  own  trial  grounds  enables 
you  to  meet  satisfactorily  and  intelligently  the  complaints  of  your 
customers,  which  are  more  often  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  care  and 
cultivation  than  to  any  inferior  quality  in  the  seed — and  the  strongest 
part  of  it  all  is  that  many  such  complaints  come  from  experienced 
market  gardeners  who  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  effect 
of  the  weather  and  soil  conditions  on  their  crops,  but  who  almost 
unanimously  hasten  to  complain  to  the  seedsman  and  blame  him  for 
any  failu-e  in  germination  or  lack  of  success  which  is  entirely  due  to 
unfavorable  conditions  or  to  a  careless  planting.     As  things  are,  the 
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seedsman  must  not  only  furnish  the  seeds  but  in  many  cases  must 
also  follow  them  up  with  full  directions  for  planting  and  cultivation 
and  even  advice  as  to  marketing  to  secure  a  profitable  return. 

In  making  all  suitable  allowance  for  unfavorable  local  condi- 
tions wc  must  not  forget  to  put  down  against  the  growers  and  stocks 
their  obvious  short  comings  and  these  too  frequently  appear.  In  the 
first  place  wc  must  note  the  percentage  of  germination  under  ordinary 
conditions  such  as  must  be  met  by  the  general  planter  who  sows  his 
seed  in  the  open  ground  and  this  test  is  much  more  crucial  than 
where  a  simple  germination  test  in  moist  blotters  is  made  or  in  a 
greenhouse  or  bed  where  moisture  is  supplied  in  needed  amounts  and 
at  the  proper  time.  In  the  field  or  trial  grounds  we  have  constant 
alternations  of  extremely  hot,  dry  weather  and  heavy  dashing  rains, 
seldom  securing  the  warm  gentle  rains  which  are  needed  for  the  best 
germination  and  the  early  stages  of  growth,  and  to  be  satisfactory 
the  seed  must  have  sufficient  vitality  to  meet  these  adverse  conditions, 
and  the  trial  grounds  furnish  just  such  conditions  as  the  seed  must 
meet  in  the  hands  of  3'our  planters.  In  market  gardening  an  even 
growth  and  simultaneous  maturity  are  most  desirable,  while  for  the 
family  garden  a  longer  continued  period  of  productiveness  is  more 
satisfactory,. but  it  is  much  better  to  carry  different  varieties  to  supply 
these  varying  needs  than  to  have  the  growers  supply  us  a  poorly 
.selected  strain  of  seed  which  cannot  be  satisfactory  to  either  class  of 
planters. 

If  you  can  prevail  on  the  grower  to  visit  your  trial  grounds  when 
his  specialty  is  ready  for  noting  you  will  be  able  to  give  him  a  much 
more  cflFective  le.^son  in  the  way  the  different  varieties  should  be 
selected  and  the  proper  type  of  each,  than  can  be  done  in  a  visit  to 
his  growing  crops  where  only  his  own  stocks  are  seen,  and  where 
the  question  of  yield  and  harvesting  are  of  the  first  importance. 
Another  point  often  brought  out  in  the  trials  are  careless  cleaning 
and  warehousing  methods,  as  some  stocks  which  were  satisfactory 
and  true  to  type  in  the  field  show  an  aggravating  mixture  when 
planted.  This  is  a  point  to  which  I  think  the  growers  should  give 
careful  attention,  having  their  sieves,  cleaning  machinery  and 
threshing  floors  carefully  cleaned  before  handling  another*  variety 
after  one  has  been  cleaned.  This  is  quite  as  important  as  a  thorough 
roguing  of  the  growing  crops  and  is  probably  responsible  for  a  large 
per  cent  of  accidental  mixtures. 

These  suggestions  show  the  necessity  of  trial  grounds  to  the 
see«lsman.  They  are  the  court  to  which  he  takes  the  complaint  of 
the  planter  and  the  statements  of  the  growers  to  make  a  fair  com- 
p.1rison  and  to  decide  fhe  case  on  its  real  merits.  I  am  glad  to  say, 
from  my  own  experience,  that  the  complaints  are  seldom  justified  and 
that  in  most   cases  the  cause  of  failure  is  due  to  a  rule  of  thumb 
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method  of  planting  or  a  dependence  on  certain  stages  of  the  moon 
combined  with  an  entire  lack  of  consideration  of  the  planting  condi- 
tions by  the  customers.  These  conditions,  however,  add  variety  to 
the  experience  of  the  seedsman,  as  he  can  never  tell  just  when  the 
"kick"  is  coming  or  what  form  it  will  take,  so  must  be  prepared  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  different  stocks  and  the  prevailing  con- 
ditions over  a  wide  range  of  country  and  be  able  to  meet  the  case 
with  an  explanation  which  will  be  satisfactory  and  at  the  same  time 
helpful  to  the  customer. 

In  noting  our  trials  I  have  never  found  a  set  form  or  card  of 
details  such  as  is  used  in  Experiment  Station  work  and  in  some  trial 
grounds  sufficiently  elastic  to  be  of  any  real  service.  If  the  stock 
which  is  being  noted  is  satisfactory,  it  is  a  waste  of  valuable  time 
to  enter  in  detail  the  height  of  growth,  foliage,  etc.,  as  you  already 
have  these  in  your  catalogue  description,  while  if  it  ^oes  not  come  up 
to  the  standard  it  is  much  better  to  write  down  its  short  comings 
or  deficiencies  as  briefly  and  as  much  to  the  point  as  possible.  This 
not  only  saves  time  in  the  noting  but  also  in  studying  the  records,  as 
it  is  then  not  necessary  to  wade  through  a  mass  of  detailed  statements 
concerning  the  different  trials,  as  the  comparisons  are  made  directly 
from  the  trials  when  taking  the  field  notes  and  only  the  ''meat"  or 
essential  points  are  to  be  considered  in  the  office  or  in  the  communica- 
tions with  the  growers.  This  is  an  important  work  where  the  trials 
to  be  inspected  number  from  five  to  seven  thousand  in  a  single  season 
and  most  of  which  will  have  to  be  gone  over  several  times  during 
growth  to  secure  the  full  information  needed. 

As  stated,  we  think  it  more  desirable  to  have  an  individual  and 
appropriate  note  on  each  trial,  than  to  have  them  mechanically 
classified  as  they  would  be  on  a  set  card  system.  The  latter,  however, 
is  of  service  in  classified  and  statistical  work,  but  this  hardly  comes, 
within  the  province  of  the  seedsman. 

Next  to  the  checking  and  knowledge  of  your  own  stocks,  the 
trial  grounds  are  of  value  in  watching  the  business  of  your  com- 
petitors. Samples  of  their  stocks  should  be  planted  side  by  side  with 
your  own  when  the  comparison  of  relative  merit  will  be  quickly  seen, 
and  where  your  own  is  inferior,  the  trial  grounds  will  tell  you  where 
to  secure  a  better  strain.  In  the  matter  of  novelties  I  do  not  think 
there  are  many  seedsmen  who  can  afford  to  devote  much  time  to 
originating  new  "creations."  We  have,  however,  quite  a  number  of 
specialists  who  hybridize  and  select  in  their  own  grounds  different 
strains  with  a  view  of  improvement  of  the  standard  varieties  and  to 
whom  we  look  for  the  most  promising  novelties.  Samples  of  these 
growing  in  your  trial  grounds  enable  you  to  judge  of  their  value  and 
to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  growth  and  good  points* 
so  that  should  it  be  found  advisable  to  offer  them  to  your  customers^ 
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you  are  in  a  position  to  write  a  description  of  the  novelty  for  your 
catalogue  which  will  clearly  set  forth  its  relative  merits  and  tell  your 
customers  what  can  be  expected  from  the  new  variety  you  offer 
them. 

Of  course,  you  will  all  readily  understand  that  this  work  in- 
volves a  considerable  expense  and  great  amount  of  work,  depending 
a  great  deal  on  the  extent  to  which  the  system  of  trials  is  carried. 
It  would  be  of  no  value  to  a  seedsman  who  looks  only  to  the  profit 
of  the  immediate  sale,  but  the  members  of  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association  arc  .lot  of  this  class,  as  nearly  all  of  them  are  compara- 
tively young,  full  of  intercai  in  their  occupation,  desiring  to  build 
up  a  permanent  and  personal  trade  which  shall  grow  and  increase 
from  year  to  year  and  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  supplying 
seeds  of  such  quality  as  will  inspire  the  confidence  of  the  planter*;. 
To  do  this,  the  tfial  grounds  are  a  necessity. 

In  these  days  of  strong  competition,  the  seedsman  does  not  wait 

until  the  writers  in  the  Agricultural  papers  have  created  a  demand 
for  some  new  forage  crop  or  vegetable,  but  are  constantly  on  the 
watch  for  the  new  plants  or  varieties  which  will  prove  of  value  to 
their  customers.  They  secure  their  supply  of  seed  and  begin  **the 
booming"  or  introduction  process  in  their  catalogue  and  through  the 
papers,  thus  becoming  the  creators  of  the  demand  instead  of  simply 
waiting  until  the  calls  of  the  customers  compel  them  to  secure  stocks 
•of  such  new  varieties.  This  is  good  business  and  adds  to  the  prestige 
of  the  house  which  brings  out  novelties  of  value.  To  do  such  work 
intelligently,  however,  the  seedsman  must  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
not  only  of  standard  sorts,  but  also  of  the  older  varieties  which  have 
Ijetn  popular  in  the  past.  For  such  work,  time  is  required  and  a 
jfood  memory.  It  is  almost  like  meeting  an  old  friend  to  discover 
in  some  much  lauded  novelty  a  variety  which  I  knew  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago  when  first  beginning  my  garden  work  and 
which,  while  good,  has  dropped  out  of  general  cultivation  only  to 
again  re-appear  as  a  novelty  of  merit  under  a  new  name.  Many 
other  varieties  are  of  local  cultivation  only  and  a  seedsman  first  seeing 
cne  of  these  and  not  familiar  with  the  old  varieties  feels  justified  in 
thinking  he  has  made  a  discovery  of  importance,  and  in  these  days 
«if  rj'pid  changes  but  few  of  his  competitors  will  be  any  wiser — so 
that  a  variety  which  is  really  old  becomes  widely  disseminated  as  an 
entirely  new  sort,  or,  again,  in  spite  of  its  real  merit  falls  flat  because 
it  does  not  meet  with  the  favor  of  the  gardening  public.  Among 
vtgetables  of  ihe  latter  class  I  would  name  the  Yellow  Fleshed  Beet, 
the  Blue  Podded  Butter  Bean  and  the  Crystal  White  Wax  Bean,  each 
of  which  is  of  superior  quality,  but  which  are  not  salable  on  account 
of  their  distinctive  coloring  that  diflfers  widely  from  the  prevailing 
type. 
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In  the  matter  of  synonyms  and  renaming,  the  trial  grounds  are 
of  great  service  to  the  seedsman.  Many  seedsmen  offer  a  standard 
variety  under  a  different  name,  the  greater  part  innocently  and 
through  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  different  varieties  in  cultivation, 
while  a  few  knowingly  with  a  view  of  increased  sales  or  obtaining  a 
higher  price,  and  nowhere  is  this  practice  shown  up  so  glaringly  as 
in  a  comparative  trial  of  all  the  standard  types. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  a  well  known  standard  lettuce  under  four 
different  and  distinct  names  from  a  single  seedsman  in  our  trials. 
The  feelings  of  a  planter  who  had  purchased  two  or  more  of  these 
varieties  from  that  house  could  readily  be  imagined.  In  most  cases 
the  planter  simply  gives  up  in  disgust  and  transfers  his  patronage  to 
another  house.  The  "kicker"  is  always  with  us  but  comprises  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  your  clientele.  The  majority  must  be  held  to 
the  house  by  intrinsic  merit  in  the  stocks  and  the  tfial  grounds  to- 
gether with  the  total  annual  sales  is  the  only  way  of  learning  whether 
you  are  giving  the  best  satisfaction  to  your  trade. 

In  my  experience  I  can  recall  two  well  established  and  large 
seed  houses  which  expired  from  lack  of  vitality  and  the  strenuous 
cc^mpetition  of  younger  and  more  enterprising  houses  who  had  to 
make  good  their  footing  and  acquire  trade  by  merit  or  lower  prices. 
Those  who  depend  upon  low  prices  only  are  simply  existing  from  year 
to  year,  while  those  where  the  foundation  is  built  on  merit  hold  their 
trade  constantly,  and  increase  their  business.  The  trial  grounds  can 
be  of  great  assistance  to  you  if  properly  used  and  intelligently  studied, 
but  if  simply  carried  on  in  a  perfunctory  manner  will  be  of  but  little 
value.  E.  D.   DARLINGTON, 

Superintendent  of  Trials,  at  Fordhook  Farms,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

President  Willard :  Gentlemen,  these  two  papers,  that  of 
Prof.  Tracy  and  of  Mr.  Darlington,  I  am  sure  should  call 
forth  a  most  interesting  and  profitable  discussion.  Prof. 
Tracy  has  told  us  of  the  study,  the  thought  and  preparation 
necessary  to  produce  seed  true  to  type,  and  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions ;  while  Mr.  Darlington  has  told  us  of 
the  steps  required  to  know  what  the  stocks  are  that  we  are 
selling  and  handling,  and  the  difficulties  which  the  planters 
of  the  best  seeds  may  experience  when  planting  under  un- 
favorable conditions. 

Now  I  wish  to  give  you  ample  time  for  discussing  these 
papers  together. 

Mr.  Burpee :     I  would  like  to  hear  from  our  new  member. 
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kerneiled,  mongrel  corn  of  the  Indians  has  gradually  evolved  itself 
into  the  so-called  varieties  of  today;  but  even  in  any  one  of  these 
varieties,  there  are  many  variations  or  types,  both  in  the  shape  of 
kernel  and  shape  of  ear.  which  are  as  unlike  as  are  the  varieties 
themselves.  In  fact  until  very  recently,  corn  could  have  been  com- 
'  pared  to  the  mule — without  pride  of  ancestry  or  hope  of  posterity, 
that  is  to  say,  without  a  traceable  pedigree  of  its  ancestry  or  its 
descendants,  for  but  little  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  a  record  of 
the  various  crosses  and  but  few  varieties  have  been  selected,  for  any 
considerable  length  of  time,  toward  a  particular  type  for  a  special 
purpose.  Illinois  can  therefore  feel  a  certain  sense  of  pride  that, 
through  the  efforts  of  her  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Illinois 
Seed  Corn  Breeders'  Association,  she  has  been  the  pioneer  in  bring- 
ing about  a  renaissance  in  corn.  These  two  agencies,  working  hand 
in  hand,  have  inaugurated  practical,  systematic  plans  and  methods 
for  the  miprovement  by  breeding  of  this  wonderful  plant,  which  will 
be  discussed  later  in  this  paper. 

Let  us  consider  what  is  meant  by  corn  breeding:  Briefly  stated, 
it  is  the  application  of  the  same  laws  of  heredity  to  corn,  that  have 
been  in  Universal  use  among  live  stock  breeders  for  many  years;  that 
is  to  say,  by  seed  selection  to  increase  certain  desirable  qualities, 
through  the  tending  of  each  succeeding  generation  to  become 
more  fixed  in  its  certainty  to  reproduce  these  qualities 
One  reason  that  more  satisfactory  results  have  not  been  obtained 
in  corn  breeding  heretofore,  is  that  until  very  recently,  the  only 
effort  directed  toward  an  increase  in  yield,  has  been  in  testing  one 
variety  with  another:  but  since  the  idea  of  comparing  the  yield  ob- 
tained from  individual  mother  seed  ears  has  been  brought  forth,  a 
start  has  been  made  that  is  destined  in  the  near  future  to  affect  very 
considerably,  the  rate  of  yield  of  this,  our  principal  farm  crop. 

The  fact  that  m  separate  individuals  of  the  same  variety,  there  is 
a  wide  variation  of  yield  and  maturity,  prevents  an  accurate  com- 
parison of  the  value  of  one  variety  with  another.  However,  this 
variation  enables  us  to  apply  a  recognized  principal  of  heredity, 
which  states  that  of  the  progeny  resulting  from  the  fertilization  of 
one  plant  upon  another,  approximately  25  percent  partake  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  male  parent,  25  percent  of  the  female  parent, 
and  50  percent  are  variations  with  the  characteristics  of  either  or  both 
parents,  or  a  reversion  to  some  ancestor.  If  all  the  stalks  of  corn  or 
all  the  ears  were  exactly  alike,  there  would  be  no  variation  and  there 
could  be  no  opportunity  for  selection.  We  therefore  take  advantage 
of  this  variation  and  choose  those  ears  approaching  our  ideal  and 
plant  them  along  with  other  ideal  ears,  in  a  breeding  block  or  stock 
seed  nursery.     By  this  selection,  we  gradually  develop  the  physical 
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type  and  increase  the  chemical  content  of  the  variety  of  corn  which 
is  being  bred. 

Corn  is  an  open  fertilizing  plant  as  contrasted  with  wheat  which 
is  a  close  fertilizing  plant,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  control  its 
pollenization.  Therefore  a  breeding  block  should  be  chosen  with  the 
idea  of  complete  isolation,  either  in  a  clearing  in  the  timber  or  far 
removed  from  the  liability  of  pollenization  by  other  varieties  of  corn. 
The  row  system,  in  breeding  corn,  has  been  found  the  most  con- 
venient— that  is,  in  the  breeding  block,  all  the  kernels  from  each 
single  mother  ear,  are  planted  in  a  single  row;  and  perhaps  fifty  to 
one  hundred  other  mother  ears  are  also  planted  in  single  rows,  in 
the  .same  breeding  block.  Hence  all  the  corn  from  one  mother  ear 
is  in  one  row  and  all  the  corn  in  one  row  is  from  one  mother  ear. 
This  enables  us  to  make  an  exact  comparison  of  the  results  obtained 
from  one  mother  ear  with  another.  The  corn  raised  from  these 
rows  is  grown  under  similar  conditions  of  time  of  planting,  soil, 
moisture,  cultivation,  etc.,  and  as  each  row  is  harvested  separately,  an 
exact  comparison  is  obtained,  of  the  maturity,  yield,  average  size  of 
ears,  in  short,  the  prepotency  of  each  mother  ear.  Prepotency  means 
the  power  of  a  parent  to  transmit  to  offspring  certain  characteristics, 
either  desirable  or  undesirable.  We  are  therefore  enabled,  by  the  very 
marked  contrasts,  observed  in  the  row  system,  to  select  those  families 
or  blood  lines  or  strains  of  corn,  which  show  marked  tendencies  to- 
ward large  yield,  early  maturity,  uniform  type  of  ears,  or  increased 
chemical  content.  If,  then,  in  9  breeding  block  of  one  hundred  ears 
planted  in  single  rows,  ten  of  these  rows  show  an  unusual  high  yield, 
we  would  select,  from  each  of  these  ten  champion  rows,  ten  of  the 
most  perfect  ears,  and  plant  these  one  hundred  ears  in  a  breeding 
block  the  following  year.  Repeated  experiments  carefully  conducted, 
through  a  series  of  years  have  absolutely  demonstrated  that  the  yield 
can  be  materially  increa.scd  by  this,  the  statistical  method  of  seed 
selection.     (Charts.) 

The  average  yield  of  corn,  1892- 1902,  in  New  England,  was  36.48 
bushels,  and  in  the  leading  corn  states,  27.78  bushels.  The  former, 
with  the  poorer  soil,  has  the  larger  yield,  due  chiefly,  to  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers  and  the  better  selection  and  storing  of  the  seed. 
Corn  IS  planted  in  checks,  three  feet  six  inches  each  way,  with  three 
kernels  in  a  hill,  and  each  kernel  is  expected  to  produce  an  ear  bear- 
ing stalk.  This  gives  3,556  hills  per  acre.  Now  if  the  production 
is  one  pound  per  hill,  the  yield  is  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  Therefore; 
the  great  corn  states,  with  an  average  yield  of  27.78  bushels,  are  only 
producing  but  little  over  one-half  pound  per  hill  of  three  stalks  each. 
Something  is  radically  wrong.  Simply  this:  The  average  size  of  the 
ears  is  too  small  and  there  are  too  many  barren  stalks,  the  corn  is  of 
low  prepotency.     Every  stalk  should  do  its  part.    The  system  of  seed 
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selection  has  been  wrong.  A  majority  of  farmers,  when  planting  time 
arrives,  go  to  the  crib  and  simply  select  the  large  ears,  which  may 
perhaps  be  caused  by  having  been  grown  on  exceptionally  ferti'e 
spots.  The  one  factor  that  should  determine  the  selection  of  seed,  is 
the  statistical  record  of  the  ancestors  of  any  family  or  strain  of  corn. 
In  other  words,  its  pedigree.  This  is  the  basis  for  the  selection  of 
foundation  stock  for  race  horses,^ beef  cattle,  dairy  cows,  sheep  and 
swine,  and  even  for  sheep  dogs  in  Scotland.  Why  should  we  not  use 
the  same  intelligence  in  choosing  the  blood  lines  of  our  seed  corn? 

Prof.  W.  M.  Hays  of  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station  has  pro- 
duced remarkable  results  in  increasing  the  yield  of  wheat.  One  of 
the  varieties  of  wheat  originated  by  him  (Minnesota  No.  69)  was 
grown  upon  40,000  acres  in  Minnesota  in  1902,  and  produced  an 
average  of  two  bushels  larger  yield,  upon  the  same  farms  and  under 
similar  conditions,  than  did  the  wheat  of  no  pedigree.  This  has 
appealed  so  directly  to  the  farmers. of  that  state,  that  250,000  acres 
were  planted  with  this  variety  in  1903.  In  recognition  of  the  demand 
for  this  wheat,  many  large  seed  houses  now  list  it  in  their  catalogs. 
It  has  been  proved  by  experiments  at  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station, 
and  other  stations,  that  other  factors,  besides  yield,  may  be  controlled' 
by  seed  selection;  for  example,  the  width  of  the  corn  blade  has  been 
considerably  increased  by  a  few  years  selection  of  seed  ears,  produced 
upon  stalks  having  leaves  of  unusual  width. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  height  of  the  ears  on  the  stalk.  These 
have  been  caused  to  grow  higher  01^  lower  on  the  stalk  by  the  same 
process.  Wider  leaves  increase  the  Simount  of  foliage  available  for 
silage  purposes,  and  corn  grown  lower  on  the  stalk  is  easier  to  gather 
and  less  liable,  to  be  blown  down. 

The  most  remarkable  recent  discovery  in  corn  is  that  repeated 
analyses  have  shown  that  all  the  kernels  of  one  ear  are  of  approxim- 
ately uniform  chemical  composition,  but  that  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  kernels  of  one  ear  often  differs  very  markedly  from  that 
of  another  ear.  even  of  the  same  variety.  In  1896,  Dr.  C.  G.  Hopkins 
of  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture,  began  the  breeding  of  corn 
with  the  idea  of  changing  its  chemical  content,  by  seed  selection.  , 
Starting  with  a  variety  of  white  corn,  now  known  as  Illinois  corn,  he 
analyzed  a  large  number  of  separate  ears  both  for  protein  and  oil. 
As  a  result  of  these  analyses,  he  selected  seed  for  four  diflFerent  ex- 
periments; i.  e.,  to  increase  the  amount  of  protein;  to  increase  the 
amount  of  oil;  to  decrease  the  amount  of  protein;  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  oil.  A  composite  sample  of  the  corn  with  which  he  started 
contained  10.92  percent  protein  and  4.70  percent  oil.  During  each 
succeeding  year,  the  seed  has  been  selected  from  those  ears  containing 
the  greatest  amount  of  protein  or  oil  and  the  lowest  amount  of  protein 
or  oil.     That,  the  experiment  has  been  successful  is  demonstrated  by 
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the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  seed  planted  in  1903;  for  high 
protein,  14.13  percent;  for  high  oil,  6.96  percent;  for  low  protein,  6.98 
percent;  for  low  oil,  2.62  percent.  The  influence  which  this  original 
investigation  will  have  upon  future  corn  breeding  can  hardly  be 
calculated.  Containing  so  many  possibilities,  it  must,  before  long» 
affect  every  concern  which  manufactures  any  products  from  corn. 

While  the  amount  of  oil  in  ag  average  ear  is  about  four  percent, 
an  ear  has  been  bred  which  contains  only  2.12  percent  and  another 
7.70  percent;  and  in  protein  an  ear  has  been  bred  containing   17.40 
jercentand  another  6.37  percent.    A  sample  from  an  ear  for  analysis 
should  consist  of  two  entire  rows  of  kernels  from  butt  to  tip  and 
should  be  ground  very  fine  and  placed  in  a  bottle  bearing  the  same 
number  as  the  ear.     The  laboratory  report  shows  which  samples  are 
the  highest  in  protein  or  oil,  and  the  corresponding  ears  are  easily 
collected  and  prepared  for  the  next  season's  planting  in  the  chemical 
breeding  block.   The  demand  for  corn  adapted  for  certain  commercial 
J  trposes  is  growing  very  rapidly.    Starch,  whiskey,  glucose,  flourine, 
gum,  rubber,  oil,  olive  oil,  paint,  cellulose,  for  coffer  dams  in  battle- 
ships, smokeless  powder  and  many  other  products  are  manufactured 
from  corn.   *It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  concerns  which 
buy  corn  from  which  they  obtain  a  certain  product,  would  be  willing 
t'»  pay  a  premium  over  market  prices  for  corn,  if  offered  in  consider- 
able quantities,  containing  an  excess  over  the  normal  amount  of  that 
product.     The  Glucose  Sugar  Refining  Co.  consume  annually  about 
50000.000  bushels  of  corn,  and  recognizing  the  possibility  of  "Corn 
B'-eeding"  has  issued  the  following:     **A  bushel  of  ordinary  shelled 
c(  rn,  weighing  56  pounds  contains  4V2  pounds  of  germ;  36  pounds  of 
d'-y  starch;  7  pounds  of  gluten;  5  pounds  of  bran  or  hull,  the  balance 
m  weight  being  made  up  of  water,  soluble  matter,  etc.     The  value 
of  the  germ  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  contains  over  40  percent  ot  corn 
oil.   worth,  say  five  cents  per  pound,  while  the  starch  is  worth   i^ 
cents,  thjc  gluten  one  cent,  and  the  hull  about  yz  cent  per  pound.     It 
can  readily  be  seen  that  a  variety  of  corn  containing  say,  one  pound 
uicre  of  corn  oil  per  bushel,  would  be  in  large  demand.     Farmers 
thicu'ghout  the   country   would  do   well   to  communicate   with   their 
respective  agricultural  experiment  «tations  and  secure  their  co-opera- 
tion along  these  lines. 

According  to  the  above  statements,  if  the  oil  of  corn  could  be 
increased  one  pound  per  bushel,  the  actual  value  of  .the  corn  for 
glucose  factories  would  be  increased  five  cent^  per  bushel,  which,  on 
=0.000,000  bushels  would  add  $2,500,000' to  the  value  of  corn  purchased 
by  this  company  each  year.  The  glucose  factories  are  now  extracting 
the  oil  from  all  the  corn  they  use  and  are  unable  to  supply  the  markei 
demand  for  corn  oil. 

In  sugar  beet  factories  the  price  paid  for  beets  is  so  much  per  ton 
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iivd  a  premium,  or  bonus,  is  added  for  each  additional  percent  of 
saccharine  content,  above  a  fixed  basis.  The  same  is  true  of  large 
creameries  and  milk  condensing  factories.  The  price  for  milk  is  so 
much  per  pound,  based  on  the  amount  of  butter  fat  contained.  The 
r mount  of  sugar  in  the  beet  has  been  increased  by  selective  breeding, 
trom  about  four  per  cent,  to  22.24  per  cent.,  and  an  immense  new  in- 
dustry has  thus  been  created.  We  can  therefore  reasonably  predict 
that  within  the  next  decade  the  prfce  of  a  large*amount  of  the  corn 
pruchased  for  commercial  use  will  be  upon  the  basis  of  its  chemical 
content. 

Some  of  the  points  to  which  corn  breeders  should  devote  their 
ottention,  are  as  follows: 

!.  Increasing  the  yield — both  in  the  present  varieties  and  also 
by  hybridization,  to  create  new  varieties  which  will  produce  large 
yiehlf'' — yield  being  the  most  important  factor  in  the  corn  crop,  should 
receive  the  first  and  most  continued  attention. 

2.  Adapting  the  chemical  content  of  corn  for  certain  definite 
commercial  purposes. 

.;.  Selecting  strains  of  corn  for  earlier  maturity  but  of  equal  or 
larger  yield. 

4.  Reducing  the  number  of  barren  stalks.  While  it  is  very 
difticult  to  decrease  the  percent  of  barren  stalks,  it  has  been  clearly 
proven  by  careful  experiments  that  this  can  be  accomplished. 

5.  Fixing  variety  characteristics.  Breeding  varieties  of  corn  that 
will  produce  kernels  of  uniform  size.  This  is  very  important  as  it  is 
very  desirable  to  plant  an  exact  number  of  kernels  in  a  hill  so  that 
we  may  obtain  an  even  stand.  This  enables  every  stalk  and  every 
ear  to  have  an  equal  chance.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  in  those 
varieties  which  have  been  bred  the  longest,  there  is  still  a  great 
variation  in  the  size  and  shape  of  kernel.  However,  careful  selection 
and  breeding  should  be  able  to  produce  varieties  that  will  constantly 
reproduce  corn  that  will  give  uniform  characteristics. 

6.  Securing  a  high  percent  of  corn  to  cob,  as  this  would  give 
less  cob  and  more  corn  per  acre.  This  can  be  obtained  by  selecting 
ears  with  better  filled  tips,  smaller  shanks  and  less  lost  space  between 
the  rows  and  less  space  between  the  kernels  in  the  row. 

7.  Purity  of  color  of  cob.  It  is  essential  in  white  varieties,  that 
the  cob  should  be  invariably  white,  as  the  commercial  use  of  white 
corn  is  largely  for  the  manufacture  of  corn  flour,  and  other  human 
foods,  and  often  it  is  impossible  to  remove  small  particles  of  the  cob 
and  if  the  cob  is  red,  the  flour  is  discolored. 

It  is  remarkable  the  widespread  interest  shown  by  farmers 
throughout  the  country,  in  the  experimental  work  now  being  done  at 
the  different  experiment  stations  and  the  various  bureaus  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.     The  character  of  this  research  and  inves- 
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tigation  is  of  such  a  practical  nature  and  has  so  much  utility  in  its 
successful  outcome  that  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  scientific 
but  impractical  experiments  of  former  years.  To  what  extent  the 
value  of  the  work  of  the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  and  Experi- 
ment Station  has  been  recognized,  is  shown  by  th^  ease  with  which 
the  State  Legislature  was  induced,  by  a  committee  representing  the 
different  agricultural  interests,  to  appropriate  $150,000  for  a  new 
building  for  agriculture  and  also*  to  increase  to  $135,000  the  annual 
appropriation  for  the  work  of  this  College.  This  building  has  been 
finished  and  is  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world,  used  for  instruction 
in  agriculture.  A  few  examples  of  the  practical  results  now  being 
obtained  at  our  Experiment  Stations  and  by  private  investigation  are: 
The  establishing  of  new  varieties  of  wheat  which  produce  an  increase 
of  yield  over  the  old  varieties,  by  Prof.  Hays,  of  Minnesota:  and  the 
original  work  of  Dr.  Hopkins  of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station  with 
soils  and  the  improvement  of  chemical  composition  of  corn  kernel, 
also  the  work  of  Luther  Burbank,  who  has  grown  plums  and  prunes 
without  stones,  pure  white  "blackberries,"  and  daisies  four  inches 
across. 

The  so-called  plumcot  is  a  result  of  the  .hybridization  of  the 
apricot  and  plum.  Those  who  know  the  delicious  apricot  and  plum 
need  not  be  told  how  much  the  two  look  alike,  but  how  differently 
they  taste.  The  plumcot  is,  therefore,  a  distinctive  fruit — *'as  if  a  new- 
fruit  had  been  Ifanded  down  from  another  planet."  It  has  the  form 
of  an  apricot  and  the  same  outside  appearance,  but  is  more  highly 
colored  than  a  plum  or  an  apricot,  with  a  soft  skin  and  a  shadowy 
bloom.     It  pos.sesses  a  delicious  flavor. 

In  turning  out  the  white  blackberry  Mr.  Burbank  is  said  to  have 
applied  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  inversely.  He  kept  on  selecting 
berries  which  in  ripening  did  not  become  pure  black,  and  finally  ob- 
tained a  bush  in  which  the  fruit  changed  from  the  green  immaturity 
to  pure  white.  This  involved  the  examination  of  twenty-five  thousand 
bushes  several  times  in  several  years. 

His  Shasta  daisy  is  a  combination  of  the  free  flowering  American 
daisy  with  European  and  Japanese  species  and  is  a  result  of  eight 
years*  work  in  hybridization.  The  merit  of  this  flower  is  its  hardi- 
ness. It  grows  and  blooms  wherever  the  oak  lives,  it  is  a  perennial 
and  has  a  large  blossom  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  borne  on  a  long 
stiff  stem  that  makes  the  flower  valuable  for  cutting.  As  each  bloom 
may  attain  a  diameter  of  four  inches  the  effect  produced  by  thousands 
may  be  easily  imagined. 

AN  IMPORTANT  BUSINESS. 

This  making  of  new  flowers,  vegetables  and  fruits  is  an  important 
business.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  was  paid  some  years  ago  for  a  new 
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carnation,  and  the  value  of  some  of  the  new  hybrid  fruits  is,  of  course, 
higher,  from  the  standpoint  of  utility. 

Of  late  years  much  of  the  be'st  work  in  fruit  and  vegetables  in 
this  country  has  been  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  the  laboratory  of  plant 
breeding  under  the  charge  of  Doctor  Herbert  J.  Webber  having  pro- 
duced many  novelties.  His  successful  hybridization  of  Sea  Island 
Cotton  with  Upland  Cotton. 

Among  the  successes  may  be  mentioned  a  cross  between  the  tan- 
gerine and  the  ordinary  grape  fruit.  This  offspring  is  about  the  size 
of  an  ordinary  orange,  has  a  skin  that  can  easily  be  removed  and 
flesh  that  falls  apart  as  readily  as  that  of  the  tangerine,  with  a 
modified  flavor  of  the  grape  fruit. 

To  this  new  variety  the  experimenters  have  given  the  name  of 
"tangelo,"  from  "tangerine"  and  "pomello,"  the  latter  being  the  true 
name  of  the  grape  fruit. 

Another  success  is  a  new  orange  which  grows  in  a  northern  , 
climate,  yet  possesses  a  palatable  flavor.  The  Bureau  has  grown 
pineapples  with  thornless  leaves,  and  a  cherry  tree  on  which  fifty  and 
si.\ty  cherries  can  be  grown  in  a  bunch.  The  seedless  grape,  obtained 
from  the  muscat  of  Alexandria,  is  the  Bureau's  handiwork,  and  was 
the  result  of  selection  year  after  year  of  cuttings  from  vines  which 
produced  less  than  the  normal  number  of  seeds. 

We  often  hear  of  the  unlimited  possibilities  of  electricity,  and 
the  splendid  opportunity  it  affords,  for  a  career  for  our  young  men. 
Scientific  agriculture  promises  equal  if  not  greater  rewards,  both  of 
fame  and  fortune,  for  its  students.  The  breeding  of  cereals,  for 
increased  productiveness  and  the  adaptation  of  their  chemical  content 
for  commercial  purposes  and  other  similar  lines  of  practical  investiga- 
tion will  richly  repay,  both  in  fame  and  fortune,  all  effort  of  brain 
and  muscle  in  that  direction. 

(In  connection  "with  the  foregoing  paper  Mr.  Funk  exhibit- 
ed charts  showing  the  genealogical  histpry  of  selected  ears  of 
corn  which  had  proved  champions  in  yield.) 

President  Willard :  Are  there  any  remarks,  gentlemen,  or 
questions  ? 

Mr.  Webster:  I  should  like  to  ask  if  there  is  a  danger 
of  inbreeding? 

Mr.  Funk :  The  danger  of  inbreeding  is  overcome  by  de- 
tasseling  the  stalks  which  give  no  appearance  of  production 
of  ears.  Everv  other  row  is  detasseled,  and  the  stock  seed 
is  taken  from  the  rows  which  are  detasseled,  thus  insuring 
that  all  pollen  shall  come  from  the  adjacent  row. 
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Captain  Landreth:  I  do  not  think  we  appreciate  in  this 
country  the  amount  of  corn  that  is  grown  in  Europe.  I  did 
not  catch  the  gentleman's  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction in  this  country. 

Mr.  Funk :  The  United  States  produces  about  80  per  cent, 
of  the  world's  total  crop. 

Captain  Landreth:  That  is  a  very  fabulous  amount.  It  is 
not  generally  known  to  what  extent  corn  is  grown  in  Europe. 
There  were  14,000,000  acres  of  corn  grown  in  Mediterranean 
countries,  from  Spain  to  Turkey,  but  not  for  seed  except  to  a 
very  limited  degree.  This  corn  is  grown  for  forage,  for  put- 
ting into  silage.  The  seed  corn,  in  its  American  commercial 
form  is  not  produced;  but  some  of  it  is  allowed  to  ripen,  or 
partially  ripen  as  grain.  Bear  in  mind  that  work  "partially,'' 
because  the  climate  of  those  countries  is  not  suited  for  the 
maturing  of  the  grain.  The  nights  are  too  cold.  The  grain 
moulds*  becomes  more  or  less  mouldy,  but  people  will  eat  it, 
and  it  has  been  the  cause  of  a  very  serious  disease  over  there, 
so  serious  that  six  or  seven  hospitals  have  been  established 
entirely  for  the  treatment  of  this  disease  produced  by  the  eat- 
ing of  mouldy  corn.  This  disease  is  called  Phillagra.  It 
affects  people  in  the  joints  of  their  fingers,  in  their  toes  and 
under  their  arms  and  bftween  their  legs.  It  first  appears 
there  as  an  inflammation  of  a  constant  and  very  irritating 
kind  which  grows  worse  from  day  to  day.  Finally  the  skin 
becomes  callous  and  breaks  into  seams,  which  increase  the 
pain  and  difficulty,  so  nuich  so  that  people  finally  in  the  last 
stages  are  thrown  into  conditions  of  insanity.  And  these 
Phillagra  hospitals  are  to  a  very  great  extent  insane  hospitals. 
The  patients  liave  a  very  great  inclination  to  commit  suicide. 
In  this  country  people  sometimes  commit  suicide  from  the 
drinking  of  corn  juice;  there  they  commit  suicide  from  eating 
the  meal. 

Now,  another  thing.  The  consumption  of  American  corn 
products  has  increased  in  Europe  to  an  enormous  extent. 
When  the  Hon.  Abram  Hewitt  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  New  York,  he  induced  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
send  a  special  agent  to  Europe,  Col.  Charles  Murphy,  an  old 
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friend  of  mine.  He  was  called  a  "corn  crank/'  He  was  so 
well  known  over  in  Europe  that  the  bread  made  out  of  corn 
which  he  induced  the  people  to  use  there  was  called  "Murphy 
Bread."  He  developed  the  thing  so  thoroughly  and  called 
so  much  attention  to  it,  that  the  Army  of  Germany  took  it  up, 
and  the  military  authorities  of  Belgium  and  France  made 
very  exhaustive  experiments  upon  the  use  of  American  corn 
in  the  army  for  bread ;  and  to  this  day,  and  for  two  or  three 
years  past,  one-fifth  of  the  proportion  of  meal  used  in  the 
army  biscuits  in  the  German,  Belgian  and  French  armies  is 
American  cornmeal,  which  is  entirely  the  work  of  Colonel 
Murphy. 

Mr.  Hoermann :  1  would  Hke  to  ask,  if  you  will  permit  me, 
Mr.  Funk,  what  is  your  idea  about  corn,  as  to  the  butt  and 
the  small  end  being  discarded?  We  have  had  quite  a  bit  of 
discussion  upon  that  matter  with  some  of  our  farmers.  Some 
corn  growers  claim  that  the  butts  and  small  ends  ought  to  be 
discarded. 

Mr.  Funk — The  result  of  experiments  made  in  that  dirert'on 
show  that  the  point  of  origin  of  a  grain  of  corn  upon  the  ear 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  crop  produced.  The  reason  that 
the  butts  and  tips  are  discarded  is,  of  course,  as  we  all  know, 
for  convenience  in  planting.  A  great  many  people  think  if  we 
plant  the  tips  and  butts  that  the  corn  will  run  out;  but  the 
results  of  the  experiment  stations  disprove  that  entirely. 
There  are  a  great  many  people  just  as  positive  the  other  way, 
but  1  think  the  concensus  of  opinion  among  scientific  men 
who  have  made  careful  experiments  in  that  direction  is,  that 
the  discarding  has  no  effect  whatever. 

Mr.  Page  (Iowa) — We  had  been  in  the  habit  of  discarding 
tips  and  butts  from  the  corn,  until  twelve  years  ago,  I  saw  a 
report  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  stating  reasons  why  it 
should  not  be  discarded.  Afterwards  I  saw  other  reports  of 
other  Experiment  Stations  to  like  effect.  We  have  experi- 
mented to  some  extent  on  our  own  place  with  our  growth, 
and  we  have  for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  made  it  a  rule 
that  our  growers  of  Seed  corn  products  must  plant  both  tips 
and  butts.    Some  of  them  who  do  not  like  to  plant  these  with 
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the  rest  of  their  corn,  make  it  a  rule  to  plant,  every  fifth  or 
sixth  row  with  tips  and*butts  alone,  instead  of  mixing  it  in 
with  the  body  of  the  ear.  In  that  way  they  get  more  uniform 
planting.  The  reason  stated  by  the  Experiment  Stations,  and 
as  proved  on  our  own  place  is,  that  the  tip  grains  are  earlier 
in  the  growing  and  more  vigorous  growers  than  any  other 
parts  of  the  ear.  .  The  butt  grains  are  later  in  growing,  conse- 
quently we  think  that  nature  wisely  provided  that  the  whole 
ear  should  be  planted,  so  that  if  some  of  the  corn  is  a  Httle 
later  from  differences  in  the  soil,  that  they  will  be  fertilized 
both  early  and  late  by  the  different  parts  of  the  ear. 

Mr.  Kendel — Had  I  known  what  I  know  now.  abcui  the  in- 
terest that  has  been  created  lately,  and  has  been  of  interest  to 
corn  growers  for  a  good  many  years — had  I  known,  I  say, 
ten  years  ago,  what  I  know  now,  I  would  have  saved  half  a 
dozen  ears  that  a  man  brought  into  our  store.  He  wanted  us 
to  take  up  a  yellow  sweet  corn  that  his  ancestors,  his  grand- 
parents*  brought  from  Vermont  when  they  migrated  West- 
ward to  Ohio.  It  was  yellow  Sweet  Corn,  rather  small  ears, 
but  the  peculiarity  about  it  was  that  there  was  no  corn  on 
either  end  for  an  inch.  I  remarked  it  and  told  him  that  it 
looked  as  though  the  folks  had  planted  the  middles  of  the 
ear,  and  he  said  to  me  that  if  any  one  had  told  him  that  that 
was  the  case  he  would  not  have  believed  it ;  but  he  said  he 
knew  it  to  be  the  fact ;  that  his  mother  had  planted  the  middle 
of  the  ears  all  the  time,  and  he  now  could  see  the  evidence  in 
his  own  hands  that  it  did  run  out.  I  think  if  the  Experiment 
Stations  are  trying  to  prove  that  corn  does  not  run  out,  they 
have  not  experimented  long  enough.  This,  I  think,  must  have 
been  carried  on  for  thirty,  forty  or  fifty  years.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  takes  that  long  to  run  corn  out,  but  it  is  certain  that 
that  corn  had  run  out :  there  was  no  corn  on  either  end  for  an 
inch. 

Mr.  Funk — I  might  say  in  answer  that  sheep  have  had  their 
tails  docked  for  perhaps  three  thousand  years,  and  in  like 
manner  cattle  have  been  dehorned  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  are 
still  growing  horns.     T  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  it  has  no 
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effect  whatever,  because  a  single  kernel  has  within  it  the 
power  to  produce  a  stalk  and  full  matured  ear. 

President  Willard — I  doubt  if  we  could  possibly  settle  this 
<|uestion  if  we  were  to  continue  the  discussion,  but  time  does 
not  permit  it  at  present. 

During  this  past  year  there  has  been  most  valuable  and 
thorough  work  done  by  the  Committee  on  Postal  laws,  and  ' 
if  Mr.  Page  is  ready  to  report,  I  would  be  pleased  to  have 
the  report  of  his  committee  at  this  time. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OX  POSTAL  LAWS, 
REMITTANCES  AND  POSTAGE  ON  SEED 

CATALOGUES,       • 

To  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association: 

Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows:  During 
the  past  year  we  have  not  accomplished  what  w^e  hoped  for, 
and  still  we  can  report  some  progress.  The  Postal  laws  of 
this  country  are  very  voluminous,  and  in  some*  cases  appear 
to  he  conflicting,  caused  by  differences  of  opinion  of  the 
various  men  who  have  served  as  Postmaster-Generals. 
There  is  an  effort  now  on  foot  to  codify  and  revise  the  postal 
laws  so  that  they  may  be  readily  understood,  and  we  hope 
that-  this  can  be  accomplished  another  season.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  when  they  are  codified  they  will  also  be  simpH- 
f\ed  and  made  more  favorable  for  the  patrons  of  the  post- 
office. 

There  has  been  an  effort  for  many  years  past  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  a  postal  currency  system  which  will  be  inex- 
pensive and  very  convenient.  However,  the  present  method 
of  mail  remittances  is  quite  favorable.  The  expense  of  money 
orders  is  small,  and  we  do  not  think  it  interferes  with  trade. 
The  rural  route  carriers  are  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  money 
orders  for  their  patrons,  so  that  it  fs  not  necessary  now  for  a 
farmer  to  go  to  his  nearest  po§toffice  to  obtain  a  money 
order  to  send  for  seeds,  as  he  can  attend  to  the  business  at 
home  with  the  help  of  the  rural  carrier. 

\'arious  bills  have  been  introduced*  with  schemes  for  Post 
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Checks,  which  will  enable  the  sending  by  mail  of  small  sums 
.  of  money.  It  appears  that  one  reason  why  the  Government 
is  slow  to  adopt  these  is,  that  they  are  patented  and  the  in- 
ventor of  the  scheme  hopes  to  profit  largely  by  selling  it  to 
the  Government.  Some  system  of  postal  currency,  perhaps 
similar  to  that  which  we  had  from  1SG4  to  187(),  can  be  adopt- 
ed which  will-  be  of  great  advantage  to  all  mail  order  houses, 
and  do  away  with  the  sticky  stamp  nuisance. 

Your  Committee  has  devoted  most  of  its  attention  during 
the  past  year  to  trying  to  obtain  more  favorable  laws  for  the 
mailing  of  Seed  catalogues.  The  bill  prepared  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  two  years 
ago,  and  introduced  both  in  the  House  and  Senate,  read  as 
follows : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Cdngress  assembled,  that 
the  Postmaster-General  is  hereby  authorized  and  instructed 
to  accept  third-class  matter,  consisting  of  books,  pamphlets, 
catalogues  and  other  p?inted  Hterature,  at  the  postoffice  of 
the  town  of  publication,  upon  payment  of  postage  on  the 
bulk  weight,  without  affixing  stamps,  at  the  present  rate  of 
postage  for  third-class  matter,  that  is,  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces,  or  eight  cents  per  pound:  provided,  that  no  single 
pamphlet  or  package  shall  weigh  less  than  two  ounces,  and 
that  the  total  quantity  presented  for  mailing  at  any  one  time 
shall  not  be  less'  than  fifty  pounds.  And  provided  further, 
that  the  ^^Tapper  or  envelope  of  each  package  shall  bear 
notice  'Postage  prepaid  at  regular  third-class  rates.'  " 

These  bills  apparently  died  a  natural  death  in  the  Com- 
mittee room,  but  we  believe  their  consideration  there  led  to 
the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  Postoffice  Appropriation  Bill, 
reading  as  follows: 

"Section  H. — That  her*eafter,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Postmaster-General  ma\  establish  for  the  collection  of  the 
lawful  revenue  and  for  faciHtating  the  handling  of  such  mat- 
ter in  the  mails,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  accept  for  transmission  in 
the  mails  quantities  of  not  less  than  two  thousand  identical 
pieces    of   third    anfl .  fojjrth-class    matter    without    postage 
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stamps  affixed;  provided,  that  postage  shall  be  fully  prepaid 
thereon  at  the  rate  required  by  law  for  a  single  piece  of  such 
matter." 

This  was  finally  passed  by  the  Senate  concurring  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  April  12,  1904,  and  the  matter 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Third  Assistant  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Madden  to  formulate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
considers  best  for  putting  the  law  into  effect.  We  have  since 
that  date  been  in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Madden,  striving 
to  secure  favorable  rulings.  We  understand  that  the  law 
goes  into  eflFect  July  1st,  and  doubtless  the  rulings  will  be 
promulgated  soon. 

In  writing  Mr.  Madden,  we  requested  that  instead  of 
counting  the  catalogues  in  the  manner  proposed,  he  make- 
the  count  by  weight,  and  that  on  all  catalogues  weighing  two. 
ounces  each,  or  more,  they  be  accepted  by  the  bulk  weight 
at  the  rate  of  eight  cents  per  pound  without  regard  to  the 
exact  weight  of  the  individual  pieces. 

The  object  secured  by  the  passing  of  this  measure  is  great- 
er promptness  in  dispatching  the  mail,  the  saving  of  the  labor 
required  to  put  on  postage  stamps,  the  avoidance  of  the 
danger  of  loss  in  handling  stamps,  and  a  little  saving  of  post- 
age on  fractional  parts  of  the  two  ounce  postage  unit. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  obtained  more  than  we  at  first 
requested,  in  that  they  agree  to  send  fourth-class  matter  as 
well  as  third  without  postage  stamps  affixed.     From  our  own 
experience  we  know  that  the  canceling  of  postage  stamps  oni 
packages   results   in   breaking   open   many   packages   which 
otherwise  would  go  through  in  good  order,  and  while  this- 
new  law  will  permit  us  to  send  out  sample  packages  of  seeds 
where  two  thousand  or  more  identical  packages  are  mailed 
at  the  same  time,  still  we  are  in  hopes  that  at  some  future 
time  we  can  secure  a  modification  of  the  law  enabling  us  to- 
send  out  all  seeds,  regardless  of  size  of  package,  without 
affixing  stamps,  and  in  this  way  save  labor,  and  have  our 
packages  go  through  in  better  condition.     We  believe  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association  should  use  their  influence 
to  secure  a  two-cent  an  ounce  rate  to  all  foreign  countries,. 
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instead  of  the  present  high  rate  of  five  cents  for  each  half 
ounce.  Also  a  Parcels  Post  system  as  convenient  and  cheap 
as  that  of  Germany  and  other  foreign  countries. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  N.  PAGE, 
*  Chairman. 

Mr.  Page — I  have  failed  up  to  this  time  to  receive  any 
further  definite  information.  The  June  issue  of  the  Postal 
Guide  usually  comes  out  about  the  10th  of  the  month.  Up 
to  the  time  I  left  home  it  had  not  been  received. 

President  Willard — I  am  sure  that  the  Association  ap- 
preciates very  highly  the  faithful  work  of  our  Committee  on 
Postal  Laws,  W'hich  has  been  working  against  great  odds  in 
endeavoring  to  bring  about  something  that  would  relieve 
the  burdens  of  the  present  system. 

We  ha  e  tirne  during  this  session,  I  am  sure,  for  the  paper 
which  w  J  are  to  have  from  Mr.  Webster,  of  Independence,  on 
"The  Middle  West  as  a  Seed  Producing  Section." 

THE  MIDDDLE  WEST  AS  A  SEED  PRODUCING  SECTION— 
WHAT  VARIETIES  CAN  BE  PROFITABLY  GROWN. 

Mel.  L.  Webster,  Independence,  Iowa. 

Nataurally  we  begin  with  the  first  division  of  the  subject,  and 
the  "Middle  West"  we  will  take  for  granted  includes  all  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  Valley,  and  also  Wisconsin,  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

I  am  comparatively  new  in  the  seed  business,  yet  I  have  seen  the 
Pea  and  Bean  growing  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  when  it  was  a 
very  small  beginning,  and  the  Corn  and  Vine  seed  business  of  Ne- 
braska can  only  count  about  twenty  years  in  its  history. 

Formerly  Europe  and  New  England  supplied  the  garden  seeds 
for  the  entire  seed  trade  of  this  country. 

Connecticut  grown  Sweet  Corn  and  Onion  Seed  were  the  only 
stocks  a  reputable  seedsman  would  admit  that  he  handled  when  I 
first  went  into  the  seed  trade. 

These  stocks  today  are  standards  for  quality,  yet  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  with  the  same  care  in  selecting 
seed  stock  and  culling  the  crop,  just  as  good  a  sample  of  Sweet  Corn 
can  be  grown  in  Nebraska,  Iowa  or  Ohio,  as  can  be  produced  in  old 
Connecticut;  it  will  be  just  as  sweet  and  just  as  free  from  "flint,"  and 
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I   believe  as  early,  if  the  seed  stocks  have  been  selected  with  those 
objects  in  view. 

The  canning  trade,  I  believe,  still  prefer  Eastern  Seed  Corn.  This 
may  be  a  prejudice  the  Western  seed  grower  has  not  been  in  business 
long  enough  to  overcome,  but  I  -think  in  the  West  they  have  made  a 
mistake  in  choosing  their  stocks,  selecting  it  too  much  for  size.  This, 
while  it  has  developed  large  ears,  has  been  at  the  expense  of  quality 
and  profitableness  for  canning  purposes. 

As  a  result  of  the  few  years'  trial  the  seed  growing  business 
has  had  in  the  "Middle  West,"  it  has  attained  such  proportions  that 
now  when  the  Melon  Aphis  destroys  the  vine  seed  crop  in  Nebraska, 
Cucumber  seed  sells  for  $2.00  a  pound,  and  the  price  of  Peas  and 
Beans  is  regulated  by  the  crop  prospects  in  Michigan. 

There  is  no  one  locality  that  has  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions 
necessary  to  produce  all  the  different  seed  used  by  the  garden  seed 
trade,  and  it  is  only  in  the  advertising  matter  used  by  some  of  our 
catalogue  friends,  such  claims  are  made. 

The  general  public  who  obtain  their  information  about  the  seed 
business  from  the  retail  seed  catalogues  may  well  be  excused  for 
having  the  idea  that  everyone  in  the  seed  business  has  a  "big  garden" 
connected  with  their  establishment  that  furnishes  all  the  stocks  used. 
Each  particular  variety  of  seed  can  be  produced  to  the  best 
advantage  in  that  part  of  the  world  where  that  particular  sort  will 
grow  the  best  and  come  to  the  greatest  state  of  perfection. 

After  this  rule  is  established  the  price  of  labor,  value  of  the  land 
and  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  dealers'  hands  and  possibly 
import  duties,  must  determine  whether  such  a  location  is  available  for 
his  supply. 

Even  with  all  these  conditions  in  favor  of  a  certain  locality  it  may 
not  be  immediately  available  for  a  seed  supply,  for  the  reason  that  no 
one  in  that  locality  is  familiar  with  growing  the  special  crop  for  seed 
purposes,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  educate  the  farmers  along  that 
line  before  the  seed  can  be  profitably  grown  there. 

The  "Middle  West"  has  in  its  favor  its  nearness  to  so  large  a 
part  of  seed  distributing  points;  it  has  comparatively  cheap  lands  and 
labor,  a  great  variety  of  soil  and  quite  a  diversity  of  climate,  so  there 
is  yet  room  for  a  greater  variety  of  seed  to  be  grown,  and  this  im- 
portant industry  that  has  all  been  built  up  so  recently  is  sure  to 
develop  even  faster  in  the  future  than  it  has  in  the  past. 

Two  or  three  years  of  serious  crop  failures  in  succession  in  one 
locality  may  have  a  tendency  to  scatter  the  business  out  and  I  look 
for  that  result,  possibly  smaller  growers  but  more  of  them  and  more 
widely  scattered. 

This  will  not  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  present  large  growers, 
but  it  ma)^  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  very  serious  crop  shortages 
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that  have  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  growing  of  certain  lines  being  so 
largely  confined  to  limited  sections  of  the  country. 

I  believe  that  many  seedsmen  are  beginning  to  see  the  advantage 
of  growing,  at  least,  a  part  of  their  requirements  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood  and  under  their  own  supervision,  and  I  look  for  this 
plan  to  become  still  more  popular  with  all  the  trade. 

If  the  question  was,  what  varieties  are  profitably  grown  in  the 
Middle  West,  it  would  be  easier  to  answer,  for  I  believe  there  are 
many  things  that  are  not  grown  now  that  it  will  pay  to  experiment 
with  in  this  section. 

At  present  all  varieties  of  Dwarf  Beans,  except  possibly  the 
Limas.  all  garden  Peas,  Sweet  Corn  and  Field  Corn,  Cucumbers, 
Water  and  Musk  Melon,  Pumpkins,  Squash,  Onion  Sets,  Mustard 
and  Tomatoes,  can  be  and  are  grown  profitably  in  this  section.  They 
might  be  produced  in  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  the  world  and 
the  cost  of  production  and  quantity  will  defy  any  competition. 

I  am  sure  it  will  pay  to  attempt  the  growing  of  Turnip,  Cabbage, 
Parsnip,  Onion,  Salsify,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Parsley,  Celery  and 
quite  a  number  of*  other  varieties  of  vegetable  seeds  unnecessary  to 
enumerate. 

I  mention  these  as  I*  am  some  acquainted  with  experiments  at 
their  production. 

In  countries  where  the  winters  are  mild  so  the  stock  roots  of 
biennials  do  not  need  any  winter  protection,  the  seed  of  that  sort  of 
vegetables  should  be  produced  for  less,  if  other  items  of  expense 
are  equal,  than  they  can  in  colder  localities. 

I  do  not  take  very  much  stock  in  the  pet  term  "Northern  grown 
seed,"  but  I  am  sure  that  the  necessity  of  wintering  over  such  stock 
roots  as  Onion,  Turnip,  Beet,  Cabbage,  etc.,  must  fix  in  those  stocks 
a  tendency  to  longer  keeping  for  the  reason  the  poor  keepers  will  not 
carry  over  and  only  the  best  will  survive  for  planting  time,  the  law 
"survival  of  the  fittest'*  taking  an  important  part  in  improvmg  the 
keeping  quality  of  these  vegetables  if  grown  where  the  winters  are 
cold. 

This  fact  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  more  particularly  on 
seed  used  for  Onion  Sets.  The  Sets  grown  from  seed  we  grow  our- 
selves keep  longer  than  Sets  grown  from  California  seed. 

We  cannot  make  it  profitable  growing  Turnip  Seed  for  eight  and 
ten  cents  a  pound,  though  some  seasons  it  will  pay  at  that  price,  but- 
we  cap  produce  Turnip  Seed  that  .is  worth  very  much  more  than  that 
which  comes  from  Europe  or  that  they  can  hope  to  grow  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

To  sum  up,  the  "Middle  West"  now  furnishes  the  American  Seed 
trade  with  as  large  and  as  important  a  oart  of  their  seed  supply  as 
any  section  of  the  world,  and  the  business  is  only  in  its  beginning; 
it  is  capable  of  being  greatly  developed  and  increased  many  fold. 
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President  Willard — I  am  sure  you  will  all  admire  the 
liberal  spirit  of  your  Connecticut  President  in  allowing  Mr. 
Webster  the  opportunity  to  present  this  paper.  (Laughter 
and  applause.) 

Mr.  Burpee — I  notice  that  Mr.  Webster,  with  his  usual 
modesty,  put  his  paper  back  in  his  pocket  because  he  thinks 
your  courtesy  is  ended  with  our  hearing  it  read. 

President  Willard — Our  Secretary  has  two  reports  from 
committees  to  read. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SEED  LEGISLATION. 

To  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association : 

Your  Committee  begs  leave  to  report  as  follows :  The 
Committee  on  Seed  Legislation  has  not  been  called  upon  to 
pass  upon  any  matters  during  the  past  year,  and  there  is 
very  Httle  of  note  to  advise  in  regard  to  same.  The  State  of 
Kentucky  has  passed  a  law  in  regard  to  adulteration  of 
orchard  grass,  Kentucky  blue  grass,  and  other  grass  and 
clover  seeds,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  good  law.  The 
same  law,  practically,  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  Washington,  and,  from  what  I  can  hear, 
I  think  it  has  a  fair  chance  of  becoming  a  law.  There  is  really 
nothing  objectionable  in  either  one  of  these  bills,  to  the 
legitimate  seed  trade.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  prevent  ^ 
purposely  adulterating  grass  and  clover  seed.  The  need  of 
some  such  law  has  long  been  felt  by  dealers  who  handle  grass 
and  clover  seeds  to  any  extent. 

Y^ours  very  truly, 

HENRY  W.  WOOD. 

REPORT    OF    COMiMITTEE     ON     WEIGHTS    AND 

MEASURES. 

To  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association : 

Y'our  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures  respectfully 
report  as  follows : 

As  per  instructions  received  from  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, we  wrote  to  fourteen  of  the  larger  handlers  of  onion 
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sets.  We  received  nine  replies.  Seven  are  in  favor  of 
handfi-ng  by  the  pound,  or  per  hundred  pounds,  or  per  bushel 
of  32  pounds.  One  thinks  a  standard  of  35  pounds  per  bushel 
should  be  adopted ;  the  other  is  now  selling  by  the  measured 
bushel,  but  says  he  will  investigate  the  Cental  System  and 
write  later. 

Our  Committee  endeavored  to  have  the  Cental  System 
adopted  by  the  Toledo  Produce  Exchange,  but  found  several 
of  the  dealers  and  brokers  were  not  in  favor  of  making  a 
change,  giving  as  their  reasons  that  it  would  take  the  trade 
a  long  time  to  get  used  to  it,  and  that  it  would  work  a  hard- 
ship to  the  dealers  here,  also  that  it  would  cost  considerable 
to  have  private  ciphers  changed.  A  resolution  was  offered  to 
the  Directors  and  it  was  laid  on  the  table. 

We  (whether  members  of  the  Committee  or  not))  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  the  Cental  System,  and  hope  to  have 
it  adopted  before  another  meeting  of  this  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C  S.  BURGE, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures. 

President  Willard — I  will  say  that  I  have  received  a  num- 
ber of  letters,  one  from  Mr.  Breck,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Tariff,  Customs  and  Express,  in  which  he  states 
that  nothing  special  has  come  before  that  Committee  for  at- 
tention. I  have  also  heard  from  Mr.  Walter  P.  Stokes,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Limiting  the  Number  of  Varieties. 
With  your  permission  I  will  have  incorporated  in  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting  such  excerpts  from  the  communications  re- 
ceived as  may  seem  best,  without  reading  the  same  at  this 
time,  unless  some  gentleman  present  wishes  to  make  some 
suggestion  or  some  remarks  pertaining  to  the  work  of  those 
committees. 

-  We  will  put  over  until  tomorrow  morning  all  of  the  re- 
maining papers  on  our  programme.  There  is  opportunity 
now  for  report  of  any  special  committee,  or  for  any  sugges- 
tions or  motions. 

Captain  Landreth — I  would  like  permission  to  announce 
that  the  first  session  of  the  Wholesale  Seedmen's  League  will 
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take  place  in  this  room  tomorrow  evening  at  eight  o'clock. 
That  session  will  probably  occupy  an  hour  or  so ;  no  longer. 
The  second  session  will  be  held  at  10:00  o'clock  Friday 
morning. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough — We  have  considerable  work  yet  to  do 
before  we  are  through  with  our  deliberations,  and  very  little 
time.  You  have  decided  not  to  hold  afternoon  or  evening 
sessions,  and  therefore  when  w^iifedjourn  today  I  would  sug- 
gest, and  if  it  meets  with  approval  I  will  move,  that  we  fix 
upon  a  time  for  the  annual  election  of  our  officer?  tomorrow 
morning,  and  take  that  matter  up  regardless  of  the  con- 
dition of  other  business ;  in  other  words,  that  it  shall  be  made 
.a  special  order,  and  if  we  have  some  papers  or  reports  that 
are  not  completed,  they  can  he  embodied  in  the  published 
report  of  the  Secretary  and  mailed  to  the  members.  I  think 
we  by  all  means  should  adjourn  here  not  later  than  12:00 
o'clock  tomorrow,  for  the  Local  Committee  have  invited  the 
Convention  and  their  ladies  to  be  with  them  from  one  o'clock 
on. 

I  would  therefore  move  that  the  election  of  officers  be  made 
a  special  order  of  business  for  10:45  tomorrow  morning.  I 
think  we  ought  to  convene  here  at  9 :00  o'clock  so  as  to  finish 
up  our  work.  A  great  many  have  come  a  great  distance  to 
join  in  our  meetings. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  agreed  to. 

Secretary  Kendel  read  a  communication  from  The  Gould 

Mfg.  Co.,  inviting  the  Association  to  an  entertainment  for 
Thursday  evening. 

The  report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Government  Seed 

Distribution    was    presented    by    Mr.    Albert    McCullough, 

Chairman,  as  follows: 

REPORT  OV  COMMITTEE  OX  CiOVERNMEXT  SEED 

DISTRIBUTION. 

To  the  Members  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association : 

Your  Committee  on  Government  Seed  Distribution  would 
respectfully  report  that  since  the  meeting  last  June  we  have 
met   several  times,  and  had  voluminous  correspondence  in 
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our  endeavors  to  devise  some  ways  or  means  for  a  systematic 
campaign  to  check  the  wholesale  distribution  of  seeds  by  the 
Government  to  private  individuals  and  others  throughout  the 
countrv. 

VVe  have  had  many  suggestions  and  clues  given  us  and 
have  endeavored  to  follow  each  and  every  one  of  them  up  to 
some  issue.  It  is  hardly  nectary  for  us  at  this  time  to  go 
into  all  of  the  details  of  our  work,  but  the  result  of  all  our 
deliberation^  was  to  endorse  the  House  Joint  Resolution 
Xo.  46,  introduced  by  Mr.  Shepard  of  Texas,  the  latter  part 
of  November,  1903,  inasmuch  as  this  Bill  or  Resolution  prac- 
tically conformed  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  not  in  any  way  restricted  the  privileges 
of  the  individual  members  of  Congress,  but  rather  making 
their  distribution  of  greater  benefit  to  their  constituents,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  would  relieve  our  business  from  the  dead- 
ly competition  of  the  U.  S.  Government  in  the  promiscuous 
distribution  of  common  varieties  of  /:ommercial  seed. 

Although  our  request  was  acknowledged  by  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate  that  we  have  interviewed  and 
corresponded  with  to  be  just  and  reasonable,  yet  the  political 
pressure — we  can  use  no  other  words  that  will  express  it 
plainer  than  "political  pressure*' — was  such  that  the  Shepard 
Bill  was  doomed  to  defeat.  While  we  cannot  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  reporting  to  you  even  progress,  yet  we  do  live  in  hope 
that  sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  the  powers 
that  be  may  realize  the  injustice  and  relieve  the  trade  of  the 
deadly  competition  of  our  Government,  and  at  the  same  time 
place  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  proper  position, 
as  per  the  original  intent  when  the  Department  was  created. 

ALBERT  McCULLOUGH, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Albert  McCullough — I  may  add  that  the  work  of  the 
Committee  was  such  that  we  could  not  attempt  to  go  into  de- 
tails here.  We  had  one  meeting  in  Chicago  and  we  thrashed 
over  the  matter,  wrangled  and  fought  fpr  several  hours.  We 
had  another  meeting  in  W'ashington  and  we  had  interviews 
with  various  Congressmen  and  Senators,  and  were  treated 
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very  courteously  by  every  one.  The  result,  however,  was 
that  we  are  just  where  we  were  when  we  started. 

President  Willard — Does  any  gentleman  wish  to  discuss  this 
question  ?  If  not,  I  will  say  that  this  about  completes  all  the 
business,  unless  there  is  some  one  who  wishes  to  bring  for- 
ward new  business  or  the  report  of  some  special  committee. 
A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  when  we  adjourn  we  ad- 
journ until  9:00  o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  Would  that 
suggestion  meet  with  favor?  There  is  no  use  in  our  setting 
nine  o'clock  and  then  having  to  wait  until  ten  for  the  mem- 
bers to  appear.  If  we  say  nine,  let  us  make  it  nine  and  start 
business  then. 

Mr.  McCullough — If  you  think,  Mr.  President,  in  your 
opinion  that  rnembers  will  come  in  promptly  at  nine,  make  it 
that ;  if  not,  9 :30. 

President  Willard — It  will  be  far  better  if  we  can  make  it 
0:00  o'clock,  and  urge  every  one  to  be  present  at  that  time. 

The  Chair  then  put  the  motion,  and  the  same  was  agreed 
to,  to  adjourn  to  9:00  A.  M.,  Thursday,  June  23rd. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TARIFF,  CUSTOMS 

AND  EXPRESS. 

C.  E.  Kendel,  Esq.,  Cleveland,  O. : 

Dear  Sir — No  matter  of  importance,  as  I  remember  it, 
having  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on 
Tariff,  Customs  and  Express,  no  meeting  of  that  Committee 
has  been  held,  and  I  have  no  report  to  make. 

Yours  truly, 

CHAS.  H.  BRECK. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  LIMITING  NUMBER 

OF  VARIETIES. 

Stephen  F.  Willard,  Wethersfield,  Conn. : 

Dear  Mr.  Willard — I  unfortunately  have  nothing  prepared 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Reduction  of  our  Lists  of 
Varieties.  I  have  given  the  subject  some  thought,  but  do  not 
see  that  there  could  much  be  added  to  what  Mr.  Morse  wrote 
in  his  paper  last  year.    Upon  further  considering  the  matter. 
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I  don't  believe  that  it  would  be  possible  for  the  Association 
to  do  much  except  simply  recommend  that  its  members  en- 
deavor to  eliminate  old  varieties,  that  are  superseded  by  bet- 
ter sorts,  as  fast  as  possible  and  not  to  continue  listing  them 
unless  there  is  some  special  reason  for  it.  Unfortunately 
there  is  always  a  class  of  people,  who  like  what  they  have  had 
in  the  past  and  stick  to  it,  even  if  something  better  is  offered. 
This  makes  elimination  of  some  of  the  old  standard  sorts 
very  difficult. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

WALTER  P.  STOKES. 

THIRD  DAY. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  President  Willard  at  9:00  A.  M. 

President  Willard — Gentlemen,  it  may  not  be  known  to 
you  all  that  the  pleasant  and  comfortable  surroundings  under 
which  we  meet  today  are  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
enjoying  the  privileges  given  us  by  the  Forest  Park  Uni- 
versity. I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  ta  you  now  the 
President  of  that  institution,  Mrs.  Anna  Sneed  Cairns. 

Mrs.  Cairns  made  a  short  address,  complimenting  the 
gentlemen  present  upon  the  character  of  their  gathering  and 
stating  that  she  felt  almost  a  kinship  to  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association,  because  it  was  her  vocation  to  plant  good 
seed  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  and  in  this  way  she  felt  relat- 
ed to  Seedsmen. 

Mrs.  Cairns  then  referred  to  the  opportunities  afforded  at 
Forest  Park  University  for  the  education  of  young  women, 
and  distributed  copies  of  the  catalogue  of  the  university. 

President  Willard  thereupon  presented  Mrs.  Cairns  with 
the  badge  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  which 
she  accepted  and  acknowledged  in  a  very  happy  manner. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Northrup,  Chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee, 
submitted  their  report  to  the  effect  that  the  committee  had 
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examined  the  books,  vouchers  and  accounts  of  the  Treasurer^ 
and  found  the  same  to  be  correct. 

President  Willard — May  we  at  this  time  have  the  Report 
of  the  Executive  Committee  upon  the  matters  referred  to 
them? 

Mr.  J.  E.  Northrup,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee,  submitted  the  report  as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Your  Committee  respectfully  report  and  recommend: 

That  the  communication  from  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  regarding  the  adoption  of  the  Metric  System, 
be  referred  to  the  succeeding  Executive  Committee  with 
power  to  act. 

That  the  letter  from  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, regarding  a  uniform  Bill  of  Ladi;  g  be  referred  to  a 
special  committee,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 

That  the  communication  from  the  proposed  Importers'  Na- 
tional Association  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
with  instructions  to  promptly  take  such  steps  towards  placing 
the  importing  of  seeds,  on  such  a  basis  as  will  do  away  with 
the  risk  and  annoyance  accompanying  the  same  at  present. 

With  reference  to  the  communication  from  the  Parcel 
Post  Leagtie,  your  Committee  report  and  recommend  this 
important  matter  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  debate  at 
the  next  Annual  Meeting,  said  debate  to  be  led  by  members 
appointed  by  the  President. 

J.  E.  Northrup, 
Mel.  L.  Webster, 
H.  M.  Schisler, 
M.  H.  Duryea, 

Executive  Committee. 

President  Willard — In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Executive  Committee,  I  will  appoint  as  a  special 
committee  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Illinois  Manufactur- 
ers' Association  which  is  to  be  held  in  Chicago  on  next  Tues- 
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day,  Mr.  George  S.  Green,  of  The  Illinois  Seed  Co.,  and  Mr. 
Simeon  F.  Leonard,  of  the  Leonard  Seed  Co.,  both  of  Chi- 
cago. 

.    The  other  matters  will  be  referred  to  the  incoming  Execu- 
tive Committee,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  just  * 
made. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Northrup — ^i\s  a  further  and  special  report  from 
the  Executive  Committee  with  reference  to  the  subject  upon 
which  we  were  addressed  by  Mr.  Maxwell,  we  beg  to  report 
the  following: 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  It  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  stable 
social  conditions  and  the  permanence  of  our  national  pros- 
perity, that  the  drift  of  population'  to  the  cities  should  be 
checked,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  population  of  this 
country  should  be  independent  and  self-sustaining  home  own- 
ers. tilHng  their  own  acres  for  a  livelihood;  and 

Whereas,  This  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  system  of  education  in  which  both 
farm  and  manual  training  will  be  taught  and  every  child  learn 
to  love  nature  and  the  country  and  be  trained  toward  the 
land  as  a  means  of  livelihood  rather  than  away  from  it ;  and 

Whereas,  The  public  domain  is  the  heritage  of  the  whole 
people  of  the  nation  and  will,  if  reserved  for  home-builders, 
afford  an  outlet  for  our  surplus  population  and  an  oppor- 
tunity for  multitudes  of  our  people  to  get  homes  on  the  land 
through  the  extension  of  the  beneficent  provisions  of  the 
national  Irrigation  Act ;  and 

Whereas,  The  problem  of  the  unemployed  in  our  cities 
can  best  be  solved  by  teaching  those  who  are  out  of  work 
to  farm  for  a  living,  and  creating  the  opportunity  for  each 
man  or  family  to  get  a  piece  of  ground  large  enough  to  yield 
a  livelihood  for  a  family  when  tilled  by  intensive  methods  of 
cultivation  and  irrigation;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  pubHc  school  system  of  the  United 
States  should  be  enlarged  to  embrace  the  teaching  of  do- 
mestic science  and  both  agricultural  and  manual  training  in 
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sUl  |n\Mio  sohoi^ls.  so  that  children  would  be  taught  to  work 
wall  ihcir  hantis  and  to  farm,  as  they  are  now  taught  in 
I'uiuoo  aiu!  Ocnmark,  in  the  public  schools;  and  to  this  end 
I  hat  >ohoi>l  jjardens  in  connection  with  all  public  schools 
sliouUl  Ih*  established  and  that  manual  training  school  farms 
slunUd  be  maintained  by  county,  city,  state  and  national  gov- 
ernments in  sufficient  numbers  to  afford  to  every  boy  the 
iipport unity  to  learn  how  to  earn  his  living  from  the  land. 

Resolved,  Further,  That  associations  should  be  formed  in 
every  city  and  town  throughout  the  country  to  teach  and 
encourage  the  cultivation  of  vacant- lots  and  home  gardens, 
where  children  and  citv  dwellers  as  well  as  out-of-works  could 
learn  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  make  things  grow,  to  the  end 
that  all  might  learn  to  plan  towards  a  home  in  the  suburbs 
or  in  the  country,  and  the  unemployed  be  aided  to  secure 
a  plot  of  ground  for  such  a  home. 

Resolved,*  Further,  That  our  public  forests  should  be  pre- 
served by  placing  them  in  permanent  forest  reserves  where 
the  title  should  forever  remain  in  the  government  and  the 
stiimpage  of  the  matured  timber  only  be  sold,  reserving  the 
young  timber  for  future  growth  and  use ;  and  that  no  public 
land  of  any  character  should  ever  hereafter  be  granted  to  any 
one  but  an  actual  settler  who  has  lived  on  the  land  for  five 
years  and  shown  his  good  faith  by  both  occupation  and  use 
for  that  period  of  a  homestead  of  a  quarter  section  or  less 
in  area. 

Resolved,  Further,  That  the  Executive  Committee  of  this 
Association  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  take  such  action  from  time  to  time  as  will  in  their  judg- 
ment aid  in  and  expedite  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the  fore- 
going resolutions,  as  well  by  the  Association  as  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  members  thereof. 

J.  E.  Northrup, 
Mel.  L.  Webster, 
H.  M.  Schisler, 
M,  H.  Duryea, 

Executive  Committee. 
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President  Willard — We  have  before  us  the  resolution  pre- 
sented by  the  Executive  Committee.  Do  you  wish  to  make 
any  remarks  ?  What  action  shall  we  take  in  reference  to  this 
report?     A  motion  will  be  in  order. 

C.  N.  Page  (Des  Moines) — I  move  that  the  report  be  re- 
ceived, and  the  resolution  adopted  and  printed  in  our  pro- 
ceedings. 

Which  was  seconded  and  agreed  to. 

President  Willard — We  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr. 
Frank  M.  Copeland,  of  Boston,  who  is  here  to  speak  to  us 
regarding  the  advantages  of  our  membership  in  the  Whole- 
sale Seedmen's  League  which  accrue  to  us  through  the 
Bureau  of  Credit. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  FRANK  M.  COPELAND. 
Of  Williams  &  Copeland,  Attorneys  at  Law,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen — I  personally  am  not  a 
Seedsman,  but  I  come  here  as  the  representative  of  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Breck,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Credit 
of  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League.  He  asked  that  I  bear 
a  message  from  him  to  you  gentlemen,  which,  through  the 
courtesy  of  your  President,  I  am  allowed  to  give. 

Mr.  Breck  is  very  much  interested  in  this  Bureau  of  Credit, 
and  I  think  he  feels  that  perhaps  some  of  you  do  not  fully 
understand  just  the  way  in  which  it  works  and  the  full  ben- 
efits which  may  come  to  you  as  members  of  this  Association 
by  virtue  of  your  ipembership  in  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's 
League,  which  was  voted  by  you  a  year  ago  when  you  took 
one  share  in  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League. 

I  take  it  that  for  success  in  your  business  there  are  three 
elements  necessary.  One  is,  that  you  should  purchase  or 
produce  your  seeds  at  a  minimum  price;  secondly,  that  you 
should  make  as  large  sales  as  possible  at  as  large  a  price  as 
you  can  get;  and  thirdly,  and  not  by  any  means  least,  that 
when  you  have  made  your  sales  you  should  collect  the  money 
for  the  sales  which  you  have  made.  The  question  whether 
you  sell  to  people  who  do  not,  or  cannot  pay  their  bills,  is 
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one  that  cuts  a  very  material  figure  in  your  profit  and  loss 
account.  • 

Now,  the  Bureau  of  Credit  is  established  for  the  purpose  of 
making  collections  at  a  minimum  cost  to  your  members. 
It  may  be  thatin  what  I  have  to  say  I  am  urging  you  to  take 
business  away  from  the  members  of  my  profession,  but  that 
is  a  matter  which  is  not  to  be  considered.  You  remember 
that,  as  I  said,  a  year  ago  you  became  members  in  the  Whole- 
sale Seedsmen*s  League:  In  the  Bureau  of  Credit  there  are 
classified  three  different  sorts  of  people  with  whom  you  do 
not  care  to  deal.  One  class  that  is  recognized  as  undesirable 
includes  those  people  who  are  slow  in  paying,  who  are 
habitually  making  claims  for  allowances,  and  generally  failing 
to  keep  their  agreements.  Those  are  considered  undesirable 
customers.  A  second  unworthv  class  are  those  who  obtain 
or  carry  on  their  business  by  means  of  fraud  or  improper 
means;  third,  those  delinquents  from  whom  collections  have 
been  sought  to  be  made  by  the  Bureau  and  who  have  not 
responded  within  ten  days  to  the  demands. 

'  I  am  acquainted  somewhat  with  three  different  organiza- 
tions which  make  use  of  a  system  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  is  used  by  this  organization.  One  is  what  is  known  as 
The  New  England  Iron  &  Hardware  Association,  which 
takes  in  all  the  principal  dealers  in  hardware  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States ;  the  second  is  what  is  known  as  The  Casket  Trade 
Bureau  of  New  England,  and  then  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's 
League. 

The  process,  as  you  may  know,  is  by  means  of  several 
letters.  If  vou:  for  instance,  have  a. claim  that  has  not  been 
attended  to,  vou  forward  vour  claim  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Credit  Bureau,  and  a  letter  then  goes  out,  which  is  called  a 
demand  letter,  from  the  Credit  Bureau  of  the  Wholesale 
Seedsmen's  League.  It  reads  as  follows:  ''Dear  Sir:  Your 
attention  is  called  to  the  enclosed  past  due  account.  You  are 
requested  to  make  settlement  of  same  within. ..  .days.  If 
you  fail  to  pay  or  give  some  satisfactory  reason  for  non-pay- 
ment within*  the  time  specified,  this  claim  will  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  our  attorney  for  collection  by  legal  process,  and 
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your  name  ^nll  be  entered  in  the  corporation  book  of  de- 
linquents, and  the  stockholders  of  this 'corporation  and  the 
members  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  will  de- 
cline to  give  you  any  further  credit."  That  is  not  decHning 
to  do  any  further  business  with  them,  but  it  is  declining  to 
give  them  credit.  From  what  I  know -of  the  associations  in 
which  a  similar  plan  is  in  operation,  I  know  pbsitively  that  a 
great  many  claims  are  collected  which  could  not  be  collected 
by  any  other  means.  I  have  knpwn  cases  in  the  Casket  Trade 
Bureau — with  which,  by  the  way,  I  do  not  have  any  personal 
relation — where  people  have  paid  claims  of  |500,  |600,  f  700 
and  |800  when  those  people  did  not  have  a  dollar  which  you 
could  get  at  by  judgment  or  any  other  legal  process.  It  is 
by  reason  of  the  fear  that  they  will  be  known  as  people  who 
do  not  pay  their  bills  and  that  they  cannot  continue  to  do 
business,  which  has  a  great  effect,  as  I  know.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  other  organization  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  by  men  that  their  accounts  are 
too  small  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Bureau,  but  these  small 
accounts  which  w^ould  not  pay  you  to  put  in  your  attorney's 
hands  are  collected  by  this  means. 

Now  if  that  produces  the  collection,  the  charge  which 
comes  to  you  is  just  two  and  one-half  per  cent ;  and  if  you  put 
it  into  your  attorney's  hands  it  is  going  to.  cost  you  at  least 
ten  per  cent.  Therefore,  for  every  claim  collected  in  that 
way  you  save  just  seven  and  a  half  per  cent. 

The  next  process  is  that  if  your  collection  is  not  made 
under  that,  a  letter  is  sent  notifying  that  a  response  has  not 
been  made  and  that  the  claim  w^ill  be  turned  over  to  the  at- 
torney of  the  League  wherever  he  may  be  and  then  it  goes  to 
the  attorney  for  collection,  unless  you  wish  it  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  attorney  whom  you  name.  In  that  way  it  doesn't 
cost  you  any  more  than  it  does  in  the  other.  The  additional 
benefit  of  the  League  is  that  which  comes  from  your  priv- 
ileges, and  also  from  your  obligations,  as  a  member  of  this 
Association. 

It  is  one  thing  to  collect  money  where  you  have  sold  bills. 
It  is  also  for  your  benefit  that  you  should  not  sell  to  people 
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who  will  not  pay.  Now  if  all  of  you  gentlemen  follow  and 
observe  the  conditiohs,  namely,  that  you  report  all  those  in 
your  trade  whom  you  recognize  as  coming  within  the  three 
classes  I  named,  it  is  a  protection  to  all  the  other  members 
of  yovtr  association;  and  if  they  all  do  that,  then  it  is  a  pro- 
tection to  you,  so  that  you  may  avoid  making  sales  to  un- 
profitable customers. 

As  a  little  indication  of  the  amount  of  business  which  has 
been  do"ne>  I  have  before  me  certain  figures  taken  from  the 
•collections  which  were  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Credit  of  the 
New  England  Iron  and  Hardware  Association,  which  show 
that  during  the  past  year  there  were  placed  in  that  Bureau 
95  claims.  Those  that  were  collected  through  the  demand 
letter  amounted  to  |22,798.24,  at  a  cost  to  the  members  of 
only  $569.95.  Of  the  remaining  $34,000  there  was  $4,888.00 
which  was  in  process  of  collection,  and  $29,655  which  was 
transferred  by  this  process  to  the  Attorney's  department. 
Out  of  that  $29,655  there  has  been  collected  $12,000  and  some 
odd  dollars;  $11,000  have  b.|en /eported  as  worthless,  or  the 
people  had  taken  the  benefits  of  bankruptcy;  and  then  there 
was  $5,000  in  process  of  collection.  Of  course  in  some  cases, 
where  suits  had  been  brought,  the  charges  were  more  than 
ten  per  cent.,  but  that  would  be  the  case  no  matter  in  whose 
hands  you  had  placed  the  claim. 

In  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's'  League  there  have  been 
passed  into  the  Bureau  of  Collections  $6,7^0.57,  which  cost 
$145.00,  a  very  small  amount.  There  have  been  turned  in 
and  collected  d^fring  about  the  same  period  from  the  At- 
torney's Dep^'tment,  $6,679.00.  As  I  learned  from  the  re- 
port of  ont^  of  your  committees  two  or  three  days  ago,  the 
membership  of  this  body,  I  •  think,  is  something  like  170 
members.  In  looking  over  the  report  which  was  made  to  me 
by  the  Bureaw^f  Credit  in  regard  to  those  who  had  made 
use  of  this  met!  jjd,  I  found  of  all  that  membership  only  11 
members  of  this  Association  had  taken  the  benefit  of  that 
process. 

T  believe,  as  I  have  ?aid,  that  it  is  very  much  to  your 
benefit  as  a  saving  of  money  in  collections  which  vou  would 
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want  to  make,  but  also  in  the  knowing  whom  to  trust.  I 
think  it  is  really  not  only  to  your  advantage,  but  you  owe  a 
duty  to  your  neighbors  to  avail  yourselves  of  these  benefits. 
The  Bureau  of  Credit  must  be  sustained,  and  if  it  is  to  be 
carried  on  you  want  to  make  it  as  nearly  a  profitable  and 
self-paying  institution  as  possible,  and  every  fee  that  comes 
into  the  Association  from  this  two  and  one-half  per  cent, 
from  the  collection  of  claims  by  letter  just  helps  so  much  to 
carry  it  along. 

I  might  say  in  this  connection  also,  that  this  system  is 
adopted,  as  I  understand  it.  in  what  is  known  as  the  Nursery 
Seed  Trade  Association  of  England.  I  find  it  works  ad- 
mirably there,  practically  all  the  Seedsmen  belonging  to  it. 
I  have  with  me  some  letters  which  have  been  received  from 
members  of  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League  who  have 
made  use  of  this  system,  and  their  reports  are  that  it  is  work- 
ing most  admirably,  and  I  know  that  it  makes  collections  in 
many  cases  where  they  could  not  be  made  in  any  other  way. 
I  suppose  that  there  are  some  of  these  people  who  are 
members  of  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League  as  well  as  of 
this  Association.  While  the  proportion  of  those  who  make  use 
of  this  Bureau  of  Credit  is  much  larger  in  the  Wholesale 
Seedsmen's  League  than  in  American  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
tion, yet  I  feel  as  though  some  of  them  ought  to  make 
more  use  of  it  and  would  be  benefited  by  it.  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  it  so  much  as  part  of  your  duty,  but  I  believe  it 
is  for  your  benefit  and  for  your  profit. 

It  was  suggested  to  me  by  one  gentlenuin  that  in  many 
cases  you  were  too  far  away  from  the  Bure£^»of  Credit  to 
find  it  of  advantage.  I  was  talkiYig  to  Mr.  Breck  about  that, 
and  he  said  he  had  found  in  connection  with  this  that  it 
seemed  almost  sometimes  as  though  in  some  individual  cases 
it  had  proved  more  eflfective  ^t  a  greater  dist^^ice  than  when 
at  hand,  for  some  reason  or  other  which  I  cannot  understand. 
It  may  be  that  they  think  the  news  has  gone  so  far  abroad 
through  the  land  that  it  must  be  a  very  serious  matter.  Mr. 
Breck  personally  has  given  a  great  deal  of  time  to  this.  He 
has  done  it  entirely  without  charge,  and  as  I  say,  he  is  per- 
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sonally  interested  in  seeing  it  succeed.  All  that  it  costs  you 
.to  take  advantage  of  it  is  the  fact  that  your  Association  paid 
in  the  sum  of  f  25.00. 

I  feel  grateful  that  your  President  has  given  n)e  the  oppor- 
tunity to  just  call  your  attention  to  this  matter,  because  you 
may  have  overlooked  it.  You  may  have  thought  not  much 
about  it  and  would  like  to  carry  it  on.  I  should  say,  too,  that 
you  might  feel  some  difficulty  in  being  courteous  or  making 
promises  to  me,  just  as  the  little  girl  was  in  difficulty  to  know 
what  to  say  when  she  went  to  a  little  girl's  tea  party.  She 
came  home  and  fier  mother  asked  her  how  she  got  along. 
*'Oh,"  said  she,  "I  got  along  first  rate."  "Well,"  said  her 
mother,  "what  happened  at  the  supper  table?"  "They  asked 
me  to  take  a  piece  of  cake."  "Did  you  take  any?"  "Yes,  I 
took  a  piece."  "What  did  you  say?"  "I  said  thank  you; 
and  pretty  soon  they  passed  me  the  cake  again.  I  said  I 
didn't  care  for  any  more."  "What  else  did  you  say?"  I  said 
no,  I  thank  you,  not  any  more.  Then  they  asked  me  a  third 
time — "     "Then  what  did  you  say?"     "Well  I  didn't  know 

what  to  say  then.    I  said  just  what  papa  said,  take  the  

thing  away."    (Laughter.) 

President  Willard — I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  we  appreciate 
this  talk  which  Mr.  Copeland  has  given  us  as  being  to  our 
advantage.  He  has  not  come  here  to  address  us  for  his  own 
sake  or  for  tbe  sake  of  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League, 
but  he  has  come  here  to  address  us  for  our  own  good.  He 
will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  gentleman  on  this  subject  who 
may  wish  to  ask  him  a  question  or  two  regarding  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  Woodruff — I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  ask  anv 
question,  but  I  am  surprised  to  learn  that  only  eleven  of  our 
Association  have  called  on  this  Wholesale  Seedsmen's 
League  Collection  Agency.  Our  experience  as  one  of  those 
eleven,  I  will  sav,  has  been  eminentlv  satisfactory.  We  have 
not  given  any  accounts  to  this  Agency  that  we  thought  we 
could  collect  ourselves  in  any  way,  and  not  until  first  having 
had  our  attorney  write  various  letters  without  effect ;  but 
this  Wholesale  Seedsmen's   League   Collection  Agency  has 
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(lone  far  better  than  ouir  own  attorney  has  been  able  to  do, 
although  we  only  went  to  them  as  a  last  resort.  The  accounts 
that  we  gave  them  we  figured  were  ready  to  charge  up  to 
our  Loss  .-♦count,  and  the  money  they  have  collected  has 
been  just  like  finding  it. 

Mr.  Copeland — I  may  say  in  my  own  cases  that  I  have  had 
cases  w^hich  I  could  not  collect  as  an  attorney  which  have 
been  collected  through  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  Hoermann — Do  they  handle  individual  consumers, 
q:ardeners,  in  the  same  wav? 

Mr.  Copeland — Of  course,  if  'i  latter  comes  from  the 
Bureau  of  Credit  of  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League  that 
kind  of  a  letter  would  be  more  effective  when  sent  to  a  man 
who  expects  to  deal  w'th  those  who  are  members  of  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association  and  the  Wholesale  Seed- 
men's  League. 

Mr.  McVay — Suppose  I  should  send  a  claim  to  you  for  col- 
lection in  Mississippi,  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  send  it 
to  some  attorney  in  that  State :  suppose  that  attorney  should 
collect  the  money  and  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  not  remit  it, 
would  the  Bureau  reimburse  us  for  that  loss  ? 

Mr.  Copeland — That  matter  has  not  been  brought  to  my 
attention.  I  suppose  that  would  be  simply  covered  by  any 
ordinary  rules.  That  is,  if  vou  submit  the  selection  of  your 
own  attorney  and  the  attorney  proves  false  to  his  trust,  then 
it  is  up  to  you  to  look  after  it.  I  suppose  that  this  Bureau 
of  Credit  would  hardly  perhaps  want  to  go  to  the  extent  of 
agreeing  to  reimburse  when  they  are  as  careful  as  they  can 
be  in  the  selection  of  attorneys. 

Mr.  McVay — I  know  our  Company  would  be  glad  to  use  the 
Credit  Bureau  fof  our  collections;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  us 
that  we  are  insured  against  loss.  Our  collections  are  all  made 
by  a  Company  in  St.  Louis  who  issue  a  bond ;  every  one  of 
our  accounts  are  insured,  and  if  their  attorneys  collect  the 
money  and  do  not  remit,  they  pay  us  our  money  any  way. 
We  have  a  policy  insuring  every  one  of  those  accounts. 

Mr.  Copeland — I  have  been  in  the  practice  of  law  for 
twenty  years,  and  I  think  that  the  chances  of  that  are  rather 
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slight,  although  it  does  occur  sometimes.  In  my  whole  ex- 
perience of  sending  claims  to  other  States  I  have  never  found 
an  attorney  that  did  not  remit  when  collections  were  made. 
1  think  that  danger  rather  small ;  but  that  woulcPbe  obviated 
in  the  cases  where  necessary  to  resort  to  legal  process  if  the 
patron  would  name  the  attorney  himself  to  whom  he  wished 
the  account  to  be  sent. 

Second  Vice-President  Page  at  this  time,  by  request  of 
President  Willard,  temporarily  took  the  Chair. 

Vice-President  Page — ^This  is  a  subject,  gentlemen,  of  great 
interest  to  us  all.  Are  there  any  further  remarks:  if  not,  we 
will  listen  to  a  paper  on  *' Difficulties  of  the  Present  Contract 
System — Is  There  a  Remedy?"  by  J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago, 
Ills.,  which  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Leonard  Vaughan  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  father. 

DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  CONTRACT  SYSTEM— HOW  CAN 

THEY  BE  REMEDIED? 

J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago,  111. 

Primarily,  the  difficulties  of  the  contract  system  He  in  its  un- 
certainty, while  the  buyer  can  reasonably  estimate  his  needs,  the 
seller  is  wholly  unable  to  predict  his  crop;  always  a  surplus  or  a 
deficiency. 

The  buyer  in  his  desire  to  avoid  possible  surplus  has  constantly 
sought  to  make  his  order  for  a  definite  number  of  pounds  or  bushels, 
rather  than  by  acreage  (which  latter  sjjstcm  avoids  all  surplus  irt 
growers'  hands)  consequently,  the  grower,  finding  opportunities  open 
for  sale  of  surplus  has  been  tempted  to  increase  his  .acreage  over  the 
exact  number  which  figures  might  show  to  be  necessary  to  produce 
the  exact  number  of  pounds  reqmred  by  his  orders. 

An  honest  desire  to  fill  his  prders  in  full  further  stimulated  in- 
creased planting.  Provision  for  disposal  of  this  possible  surplus,, 
grown  often  from  the  stock  seed  of  the  buyer  has  not  in  the  con- 
tracts been  provided  and  if  it  exists,  how  it  shall  be  offered  by  the 
grower,  to  whom,  at  what  price,  and  under  what  conditions,  are 
questions  well  worth  consideration  by  all  interested,  no  one  of  whom 
is  willing  to  admit  that  he  loves  justice  and  fairness  less  than  his 
fellowman. 

The  contract  system  was  first  inaugurated  between  seedsmen  and 
their  growers  but  in  recent  years  there  has  grown  a  practice  among 
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growers  .of 'offering  contract   rates   to   large   buyers,   consumers   of 
seeds,  who  are  not  sellers  of  seeds,  neither  jobbers  or  dealers. 

As  to  the  equities  of  this  custom,  the  same  can  well  be  discussed 
at  the  same  time  as  the  disposal  of  the  surplus.  It  has  commonly  been 
understood  jthat  the  buyer  must  accept  his  pro  rata  of  the  crop 
harvested  by  the  growes,  that  is,  if  under  100  per  cent,  delivery  was 
made.  Of  course  this  understanding  presupposed  the  condition  that 
the  grower  planted  acreage  for,  say  ten  different  orders  and  gave 
each  its  share  of  the  crop.  If,  however,  as  in  recent  years  has  seemed 
to  be  the  case,  the  grower  aimed  to  -^row  a  surplus  over  actual  orders, 
did  he  put  down  on  paper  this  wanted  lot  in  the  shape  of  an  order 
from  himself,  that  he  might  be  sure  to  give  each  order  (his  with  the 
others)  its  just  pro  rata?    Some  buyers  say  not.     Let  us  hope  he  did 

and  does. 

ft 

Regarding  the  pro  rata  question,  as  I  have  said  buyers  used 
to  accept  the  pro  rata  basis,  but  now  I  am  told  that  more  than  one 
contract  grower  has  been  known  to  guarantee  privately  to  certain 
strenuous  and  insistent  buyers  that  he  would  fill  not  less  than  40,  50  or 
60  per  cent,  on  the  orders  given  him.  If  such  were  done  to  one  man 
out  of  six  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  five,  each  of  the  latter 
would  suffer  a  shrinkage  in  deliveries  because  of  what  seems  to  me 
an  unfair  advantage,  given  privately  to  the  insistent  buyer. 

Underhand  arrangements  like  these,  further  cause  great  distrust, 
not  only  among  competitors  but  undermines  the  confidence  of  the 
entire  trade. 

Again  some  growers  have  found  themselves  in  position  to  ignore 
the  pro  rata  clause  and  give  full  deliveries  for  the  opportunity  of 
embarrassing  a  competitor.  Such  growers,  however,  sooner  or  later, 
discover  their  error  and  are  glad  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the^e  well 
understood  growing  conditions. 

The  contract  system  is  on  its  face  open  to  abuses  of  the  most 
dangerous  character  and  we  frequently  build  up  and  make  possible 
the  existence  of  competitors  of  the  most  insidious  character.  We  are 
confronted  by  this  evil  to  a  greater  extent  each  year.  The  grower  is 
becoming  a  vendor  of  seeds,  instead  of  the  confidential  and  trusted 
agent  of  the  seedsman.  , 

Let  me  illustrate:  A  seed  firm,  let  us  call  them  Pepperpod  & 
Company,  once^  built  up  at  large  expense  in  traveling  and  special 
effort  during  several  years,  a  sale  of  many  thousands  of  pounds  of 
Pepperpod  &  Company's  Extra  Long  Cayenne  Pepper  Seed.  (This 
is  not  the  correct  name,  but.it  will  serve.)  To  best  hold  and  increase 
the  already  large  demand  for  this  in  a  certain  community  of  garden- 
^;  ers  where  peppers  were  much  grown,  the  firm  induced  a  paint  dealer 
to  put  in  a  side  line  of  Seeds,  and  turned  over  to  him  all  the  trade 
there  locally  built  up  for  the  Pepper  Seed.     Now  the  seedsman  had 
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procured  this  seed  for  many  years  in  very  large  lots  from  a  seed 
grower  of  twenty  years'  experience  who  always  claimed  to  sell  to  a 
few  only  of  the  largest  and  oldest  seedsmen  in  the  country.  The  idea 
of  such  a  grower  accepting  the  order  of  an  obscure  paint  dealer  un- 
known to  the  trade,  seemed  on  the  reputation  of  the  grower  to  be 
ridiculous.  However,  the  paint  man  did  learn  by  whom  Pepperpod's 
special  cayenne  seed  was  grown  and  hied  himself  hither.  He  no 
doubt  represented  that  unless  he  could  buy  this  4,000  pounds  of 
pepper  seed  from  Mr.  X.,  the  grower,  he  would  have  it  grown  else- 
where. 

Now,  although  X.  knew  that  Paintman  was  Pepperpod  &  Com- 
pany's customer,  he  did  not  even  advise  the  latter  of  the  intentions 
of  the  customer  which  might  have  enabled  the  firm  to  meet  the 
possible  loss  of  trade  built  up  at  great  expense;  but,  on  the  contrary 
Mr.  X.  put  the  paint  man  on  his  customers  list  with  the  names  of 
seedmen  time-honored  in  the  trade  who  had  made  him  famous  as  a 
grower,  well-to-do  financially  as  a  man  and  gave  the  paint  man  ex- 
actly the  same  prices  as  he  had  made  to  Pepperpod  &  Company.  This 
man  X.  ranks  high  as  a  careful  and  reliable  grower. 

Was  it  fair? 

A  secondary  question  which  has  arisen  quite  frequently  and  often 
disrupted  most  extensive  and  friendly  relations  between  contract 
buyer  and  grower  is  the  disposition  of  seed  stocks  of  new  sorts,  pos- 
sibly not  yet  disseminated  or  solely  in  the  control  of  the  buyer.  It 
would  seem  that  in  taking  on  a  novelty  undisseminated  the  disposition 
of  the  possible  surplus,  together  with  any  possible  volunteer  crop  or 
even  cull  seeds  should  be  provided  for  in  the  contract. 

I  am  not  here  to  tell  you  how  to  do  these  things,  I  am  only 
pointing  out  some  of  the  difficulties;  but  I  want  to  ask  right  here, 
what  right  has  a  grower  to  harvest  and  sell  at  market  price  a 
volunteer  crop  of  a  novelty  after  a  buyer  has  taken  all  he  agreed  to  of 
the  regular  crop?  Again,  what  right  has  a  grower  to  save  stock  seed 
of  an  expensive  novelty  and  grow  a  supply  himself? 

I  well  remember  that  our  firm  once  imported  at,  say  twenty 
times  ordinary  prices  several  pounds  of  a  flower  seed  novelty,  and 
placed  it  under  contract  in  the  hands  of  a  prominent  grower.  What 
was  oru  surprise  the  second  year  following  when  oflfering  this  strain 
to  a  prominent  seedsman  to  find  that  our  grower,  who  evidently  had 
saved  out  stock  seed  from  our  contract,  was  our  competitor  and  not 
only  undersold  our  wholesale  price,  but  enabled  our  competitor  to 
undersell  us  at  retail. 

We  are  not  alone  in  this;  others  have  told  me  of  a  similar  ex- 
perience. Contract  growers  in  many  cases  do  not  seem  to  realize 
the  importance  of  absolute  secrecy  regarding  specialties  of  their 
customers.     It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  receive  at  third  hands  full 
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information  regarding  the  condition  of  your  crop  of  a  novelty  you  are 
about  ready  to  introduce  and  which  you  supposed  was  known  to  you 

alone.    The  grower  often  seems  to  take  more  pride  in  exploiting  the 

fact   that  he  is  entrusted  with  important  work  by  prominent   firms 

than  in  carrying  out  the  individual  trusts  reposed  in  him. 

Perhaps,  all  of  us  need  a  few  lessons  in  guarding  the  interests  of 
our  customers.  Let  me  tell  one  which  I  received  and  which  impressed 
me  very  much.  I  was  questioning  a  young  woman  candidate  for  the 
position  of  assistant  bookkeeper  and  cashier,  she  having  held  a  sim- 
ilar position  elsewhere  with  a  firm  then  not  known  to  me.  Incident- 
ally I  asked,  "About  what  volume  of  business  have  you  handled  per 
year?"  She  replied,  simply.  *'I  would  rather  not  say."  This  very 
discreet  refusal  to  give  any  information,  which  belonged  to  another, 
(even  for  her  own  "benefit,  and  unlikely  to,  in  anyway  be  used  for  the 
di||idvantage  of  the  third  party)  made  a  strong  impression  on  me. 

Another  and  broader,  but  no  less  important  question  in  connec- 
tion with  contract  business  is  that  of  types.  It  is  a  reflection  on  us  as 
seedsmen  that  canners  and  others  instead  of  looking  to  the  seed  trade 
for  highest  and  best  types  look  to  each  other,  or  to  unknown  outside 
growers  who  it  cannot  be  claimed  have  either  commercial  or  moral 
responsibility  for  the  purity  of  their  stock. 

It  is  a  reflection  on  us  as  seedsmen  and  as  business  men,  that  it 
has  been  necessary  for  growers  of  corn  in  the  corn  belt  to  have  an 
organization  formed  in  order  to  hold  and  preserve  many  varieties  of 
corn  true  to  type. 

The  seed  business  is  as  much  a  matter  of  confidence  as  is  that  of 
the  druggist.  Can  a  druggist  seek  his  supply  from  doubtful  or  un- 
known sources?  No,  he  must  buy  from  chemical  establishments 
whose  reliability  is  known.  The  seedsman  should  be  in  the  same 
position.  It  should  be  the  first  thought  of  canners  and  pickle  makers 
to  look  to  the  seedsmen  for  their  supply. 

The  American  Seed  Trade  Association  can  do  nothing  greater 
than  to  make  a  united  eflFort  to  identify  and  maintain  true  to  name 
the  types  of  all  varieties  of  vegetables  which  they  use. 

A  note  of  Warning  should  be  sounded  here  that  unless  the  larger 
contract  growers  meet  the  highest  equities  of  the  business  the  seeds- 
men will  be  forced  to  go  to  the  smaller  farmers  whose  little  output 
they  can  control  with  the  utmost  confidence  and  responsibility  even 
though  each  must  be  educated  to  the  work. 

Finally,  we  must  have  a  higher  plane  of  dealing.  We  must  get 
nearer  together.  We  must  meet  more  frequently  either  through  live 
committees  of  good  men  or  semi-annual  or  quarterly  meetings.  It 
is  by  and  through  such  gatherings  that  confidence  is  gained  and  main- 
tained and  we  are  inspired  to  do  those  things  which  are  for  the  good 
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of  each  and  for  the  common  good  of  all.  Something  of  this  sort 
must  be  done  or  our  business  will  be  thrown  into  greater  confusion 
each  year. 

Vice-President  Page — We  have  all  heard  the  paper  on  a 
subject  of  vital  interest  to  us.  We  have  all  had  like  experi- 
ences. Are  there  any  remarks?  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  one.  If  no  one  wishes  to  discuss  the  subject  at  this 
time,  we  will  listen  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Normal 
Standard  Test,  Mr.  Frank  T.  Emerson,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Emerson — Mr.  Chairman,  your  Committee  would  state 
that  it  has  been  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  encouragement  in 
relation  to  the  subject  to  warrant  an  extended  report.  The 
opinion  of  the  trade  seems  to  be  that  the  subject  is  too  in- 
tricate to  be  handled  by  a  Committee  representing  this  or- 
ganization, owing  to  many  difficulties  and  the  constant 
changes  to  which  each  season  it  is  subjected.  The  different 
seed  dealers  with  whom  I  have  talked  in  relation  to  this  mat- 
ter seem  to  think  that  the  conditions  of  trade  are  such  that 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  gain  any  great  advantage 
by  having  the  business  cared  for  by  a  Committee.  The  sales 
of  this  year's  crop  are  being  made  at  the  present  time,  and 
have  been  since  June  1st,  and  will  be  carried  on  till  long  after 
the  crop  has  been  housed.  The  sales  are  made  subject,  of 
course,  to  the  usual  conditions. 

The  subject  was  threshed  ovik-.very  largely  at  our  meet- 
ing last  year,  and  there  seemed  to  be  such  a  variation  in  con- 
nection with  the  different  types  or  different  kinds  of  vegeta- 
bles that  no  one  seems  to  know  how  to  best  get  at  a  remedy. 
Brieflv,  the  idea  is,  that  after  the  business  is  half  done  vou 
then  wake  up,  after  the  trade  has  been  half  accomplished  and 
deliveries  have  been  made,  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  seeds 
that  you  have  ben  depending  upon  in  a  bad  season  are  not 
suitable  to  your  purpose;  so  it  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
one  Committee  to  attend  to  the  business  as  it  should  be  at- 
tended to.  It  is  suggested  that  the  W^holesale  Seedsmen's 
League  and  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  can  in  con- 
junction have  a  Committee  formed  for  this  purpose ;  but  noth- 
ing has  ever  been  done  in  relation  to  this  suggestion,  as  the 
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committees  were  located  so  far  apart  and  it  would  require 
such  an  endless  amount  of  correspondence  to  get  the  infor- 
mation together,  so  that  in  times  past  nothing  in  that  direc- 
tion has  been  accomplished.  I  do  not  see  myself  how  any- 
thing can  be  done  unless  the  business  were  conducted  under 
some  such  plan  as  that  operated  by  the  Western  Seed  Deal- 
ers' Association  in  connection  with  the  prospective  condition 
of  the  crops.  Their  Secretary  attends  to  that  part  of  the 
business,  writes  to  the  different  growers  in  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  I  suppose  receives  replies  to  his  in- 
quiries. I  know  that  I  reply  to  them;  and  in  that  way  his 
reports  being  received  at  one  central  point  can  be  handled 
and  disseminated  better  than  by  a  Committee  of  various 
members  from  different  sections.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
same  plan  might  be  operated  in  this  Association  in  connection 
with  the  Normal  Test  which  is  changed  from  one  year  to  an- 
other according  to  the  conditions,  and  that  thereby  some 
good  might  be  obtained. 

Vice-President  Page — Have  any  members  suggestions 
with  reference  to  this  topic?  If  not,  we  will  pass  to  the  next 
paper,  **Fire  Insurance  Expenditure — What  a  Loss  Experi- 
ence Teaches,"  by  Mr.  Albert  McCullough,  of  Cincinnati. 

FIRE    INSURANCE    EXPENDITURE— WHAT    A    LOSS    EX- 
PERIENCE TEACHES. 

By  Albert  McCullough,  of  J.  M.  McCullough's  Sons. 

Possibly  the  hardest  proposition  we  have  is  to  understand  our- 
selves, our  wants  and  how  to  secure  ^them.  In  many  instances  it  is 
particularly  hard  to  look  beyond  our  personal  interests  and  desires, 
but  some  times  it  is  expedient  and  necessary  to  recognize  and  grant 
the  same  privilege  to  others. 

At  this  time  we  are  all  more  or  less  wrought  up  and  agitated  by 
the  work  of  the  Insurance  Companies  in  re-adjusting  an  advancing 
rate,  which  they  claim  is  absolutely  necessary  if  they  desire  to  remain 
in  business.  There  are  two  sides  to  all  questions,  and  it  shall  be  my 
endeavor  on  this  particular  subject  not  to  take  the  side  of  either,  but 
to  be  fair  to  both.  It  certainly  did  appear  early  in  the  year  that  our 
insurance  friends  were  acting  unjustly  and  unfair  in  the  advancing  of 
rates  in  our  line  of  business,  but  we  find  upon  a  more  thorough  in- 
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vestigation  that  the  work  is  not  confined  to  our  particular  line,  but 
the  re-adjusting  is  throughout  their  entire  business,  therefore  when 
we  begin  to  realize  that  we  are  not  asked  for  any  greater  advance 
than  other  lines  of  business,  we  quiet  down  and  look  into  the  business 
more  thoroughly  and  carefully. 

The  first  question  is,  what  have  we  done  and  what  shall  we  do 
to  justify  this  additional  expense  and  cost  per  annum?  We  know 
that  insurance  today  is  our  only  safeguard,  and  without  which  we  are 
liable  to  be  wiped  entirely  out  of  business  at  any  time.  This  being 
the  case,  it  behooves  us  in  making  our  selections  to  accept  only  such 
as  we  believe  to  be  ample  security  to  protect  us.  Every  line  of 
business  is  peculiar  unto  itself,  but  to  the  ordinary  layman  ours  may 
appear  to  be  worse  than  others.  We,  however,  cannot  consider  it  as 
such.  In  placing  our  business  we  should  always  remember  the  old 
maxim,  "The  best  is  the  cheapest."  Do  we  get  what  we  pay  for?  If 
the  companies  are  good,  we  do,  and  as  long  as  there  is  no  loss  no 
questions  will  arise.  When  you,  as  a  good  business  man,  take  out  a 
policy,  it  is  the  first  step  to  guard  against  a  loss.  The  other  steps 
follow.  Those  of  us  who  have  suffered  losses  readily  realize  the 
benefits  that  are  derived  by  being  careful  at  the  starting  point.  Our 
policies  should  all  be  uniform  and  thus  avoid  complications  in  ad- 
justment. Our  stocks  and  stock  books  should  be  so  kept  that  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  trace  the  individual  items. 

Within  the  past  twenty  years  the  business  has  entirely  changed. 
The  hazard  risks  have  increased  by  the  use  of  electricity  and  up  to 
date  appliances  so  that  it  has  become  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
merchants  and  for  the  Insurance  Companies  and  all  parties  concerned 
to  keep  up  with  the  improvements  of  the  times.  We  find  that  the 
Insurance  people  have  from  time  to  time,  met  through  their  various 
Boards  of  Underwriters  and  adopted  rules  for  the  inspection,  equip- 
ment and  installation  so  that  today  the  electrical  wiring  and  con- 
trivances that  were  in  use  not  longer  than  three  years  ago,  would 
be  condemned,  and  in  many  instances  before  any  insurance  could  be 
had  on  the  property,  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  thoroughly  overhauled 
so  as  to  come  within  the  rules  in  force  at  this  time,  thus  bringing 
about  a  complete  evolution. 

Prevention  of  fire  stands  first  in  economy.  I  know  of  no  waste 
equal  to  that  of  conflagration,  therefore  just  because  our  rates  have 
been  advanced  we  can  not  drop  or  reduce  our  insurance.  The  saving 
of  first  cost  may  prove  an  expensive  allurement.  The  Insurance 
Companies  figure  that  the  probabilities  are  always  favorable  toward 
some  salvage,  therefore  the  80  per  cent,  clause,  for  instance,  if  you 
insure  80  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  your  goods  you  are  entitled  to  a 
10  per  cent,  reduction:  on  buildings  only,  90  per  cent. — 15  per  cent, 
reduction.     We   have  never  attempted  to   analyze   their  figures,   but 
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evidently  they  are  based  upon  facts,  for  instance,  if  we  were  to  figure 
out  closely  the  probabilities  of  fire  and  salvage  on  our  stock  to  be 
only  50  per  cent.,  and  therefore  carry  only  sufficient  insurance  to  cover 
our  estimated  loss,  in  case  of  fire  if  we  were  correct,  the  Companies 
holding  the  insurance  would  be  called  upon  for  a  total  loss,  whereas 
if  we  were  carrying  the  80  per  cent. 'there  would  be  considerable  of  a 
salvage,  and  it  is  self-evident  that  they  could  afford  to  carry  the  risk 
for  less  money.  This  rebate  gives  the  insurance  people  a  co-interest 
with  the  owners  in  the  salvage. 

It  is  the  impression  of  many  insured,  that  when  a  loss  occurs  all 
they  have  to  do  is  to  abandon  the  goods  and  charge  them  up  to  the 
Insurance  Companies,  considering  the  transaction  closed  the  same 
as  if  they  were  an  outright  sale.  This  is  a  wrong  impression.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  insured  to  retain  possession  of  his  stock  and  im- 
mediately proceed  to  care  for  same  for  the  account  of  whom  it  may 
concern,  all  expense  attached  thereto  to  be  charged  against  the  goods 
and  the  loss  to  be  computed  thereon.  The  cost  of  the  goods 
at  the  time  of  purchase  is  not  the  proper  basis  for  adjustment  or  set- 
tlement, but  the  actual  cash  value  of  the  stocks  at  the  time  the  loss 
occurs,  be  that  greater  or  less  than  the  original  cost,  and  this  can 
no  be  arbitrarily  fixed  by  either  party. 

The  adjustment  of  a  loss  is  expedited  very  materially  by  the 
manner  in  which  our  books  and  accounts,  and  especially  our  stock 
books  are  kept.  This  is  the  foundation  or  starting  point.  We  have 
never  found  it  difficult  at  all  to  arrive  at  a  settlement  on  the  field 
seeds  inasmuch  as  there  is  always  an  open  market  for  almost  every- 
thing on  the  list,  prices  fluctuating,  and  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  even 
an  outside  party  to  arrive  at  ttie  market  value  when  the  grade  is 
once  established,  and  thus  the  article  adjusts  itself.  For  instance,  if 
the  value  today  of  prime  clover  seed  was  $6.00  a  bu.  and  the  lot  in 
question  would  sell  for  $2.50,  the  actual  damage  or  loss  would 
be  $3.50  per  bu.  Now,  of  course,  it  is  not  quite  such  an  easy  matter 
either  to  arrive  at  the  whole  value  of  the  damage  on  the  general  line 
of  garden  seeds.  We  have  a  suggestion  to  make,  however,  that  if 
followed  out  will  very  largely,  if  not  wholly  cover  the  main  difficulties, 
and  that  is  to  depend  entirely  on  your  stock  books.  We  all  know 
that  the  value  of  our  stocks  depends  upon  the  grower  and  the  vitality 
of  the  article  itself,  and  that  none  of  us  on  our  stock  books  keep  all 
of  the  growers  even  on  the  same  article  on  the  same  basis,  therefore 
at  the  time  of  a  fire  if  our  stock  book  is  worked  up  showing  the  name 
of  the  grower  and  the  vitality,  this  in  itself  will  fix  the  value  of  the 
goods  and  to  arrive  at  the  damage  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  ipake  a 
test  of  the  salvage  which  will  clearly  show  the  vitality  of  the  article 
after  it  has  passed  through  the  trouble,  and  the  diflFerence  will  be  the 
basis  for  loss  or  damage. 
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This  hypothesis,  of  course,  is  based  wholly  upon  the  owner  or 
only  such  as  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  stocks,  handling  them 
so  as  to  avoid  any  mixture  or  loss  of  identification. 

In  a  general  fire  such  as  the  Baltimore  conflagration,  of  course, 
anything  of  this  kind  would  be  impossible;  the  loss  is  total,  and  the 
amount  of  stock  on  hand  and  quality  will  have  to  be  arrived  at  wholly 
from  the  firm's  books  and  accounts,  but  in  an  ordinary  fire  where 
there  is  more  or  less  of  a  salvage  it  is  my  judgment  that  a  loss  can 
be  adjusted  and  settled  with  very  little  difficulty  and  on  a  satisfactory 
basis  both  to  the  insured  and  the  Insurance  Companies  by  using  this 
method,  in  fact,  I  know  whera-lf  has  worked  to  perfection. 

We  all  know  that  the  ratek,?d4  insurance  are  based  upon  the  risks 
and  if  it  is  shown  clearly  that  our  business  is  one  of  great  hazard,  it 
would  be  classified  and  rated  accordingly,  but  in  our  judgment  it  is 
an  error  for  the  seedsmen  to  allow  any  such  an  impression  as  this 
to  become  fixed  in  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  we  are  doing  busi- 
ness. True,  it  is  a  business  that  can  not  be  rui\  in  a  careless  or  hap- 
hazard manner,  but  once  systematized  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  keep 
track  of  and  just  any  discrepancies.  We  have  a  complaint  on  some 
given  article.  The  first  thing  we  do  is  to  find  out  when  it  was  this 
party  made  the  purchase,  what  stock  did  he  receive,  and  the  balance 
is  easy  if  our  records  are  properly  kept,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  an  expert  to  trace  this  out,  but  it  is  an  easy  matter  as  soon  as 
they  become  familiar  with  the  system  used,  but  in  the  case  of  a  partial 
damage  by  fire  the  loss  or  damage  to  the  stock  can  be  far  greater  by 
the  careless  manner  in  which  it  is*  handled  than  by  the  smoke,  fire  or 
water.  Our  policies  are  to  indemnify  us  and  re-imburse  us  for  the 
actual  loss,  therefore  our  duties  are  plain  and  our.  action  must  be 
taken  accordingly. 

Lastly  but  not  by  any  means  thor  least,  is  the  item  of  credit. 
Apropos  to  this  I  cannot  do  better  than  read  the  following:  In  large 
numbers  leading  business  men  of  the  Ohio  Valley  were  in  attendance 
at  the  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Credit 
Men.  The  meetings  were  held  in  the  large  banquet  hall  of  the  Hotel 
Savoy,  and  during  the  three  days'  session  many  interesting  matters 
were  taken  up  and  passed  upon.  The  question  of  fire  insurance  came 
up  for  discussion  on  the  first  day  of  the  conventiori  and  ended  by  a 
resolution  being  passed  that  it  be  the  duty  of  every  wholesale  merch- 
ant who  is  a  member  of  the  association  to  impress  upon  the  retail 
dealer  the  necessity  of  keeping  his  stock  adequately  insured  in  solvent 
companies,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a  fire  loss  his  credit  standing  may 
not  be  .impaired.  The  Board  of  Directors,  was  authorized  and  in- 
structed to  adopt  the  necessary  means  for  carrying  out  this  purpose, 
and  all  uninsured  retailers  will  be  immediately  reported  to  the  national 
oftice  by  local  branches. 
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Do  we  stop  to  realize  when  we  are  granting  credit  broad- 
cast over  the  country  to  little  dealers  whose  every  dollar  is 
invested  in  their  country  stores,  do  we  stop  to  ask  ourselves 
the  question  whether  or  not  they  have  insurance  on  their 
stocks,  so  that  in  case  of  fire  they  will  be  able  to  pay  our  ac- 
count ?  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  a  loss  by  fire  teaches  • 
us. 

President  Willard  again  resumed  the  chair. 

President  Willard — I  am  sure  that  no  question  of  greater 
importance  has  come  before  us  in  this  Association  than  this 
of  fire  insurance ;  and  we  could  profitably  spend  a  session  in 
discussing  this  matter  and  getting  information  of  value.  We 
have  exactly  five  minutes  which  we  can  now  use  for  this  pur- 
pose before  the  special  order  for  the  hour,  the  election  of 
officers  must  be-gone  into.  Do  you  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullough  any  questions  at  this  time,  or  if  you  prefer,  that 
can  be  deferred  until  perhaps  some  lull  during  the  election  of 
officers,  or  later  in  the  session.  But  you  have  a  moment  now 
in  which  to  discuss  the  subject,  or  ask  questions. 

Mr.  Webster — In  case  a  fire  occurs  after  sale  is  made  and 
before  the  goods  are  delivered,  can  we  by  any  possibility  add 
to  the  value  of  the  goods  as  originally  invoiced  to  us  the  cost 
of  selling?  Suppose  a  man  has  |1 00,000.00  worth  of  goods 
sold,  and  it  has  cost  him  from  |1 0,000.00  to  |15,000.00  to  sell 
the  goods,  are  the  goods  wbrth  that  much  more  in  our  ware- 
house than  they  were  before? 

Mr.  A.  McCullough :  My  policies  always  read  to  cover  goods 
sold  but  not  delivered ;  and  if  they  have  been  sold  that  fixes 
the  value  of  those  goods.  They  are  not  delivered,  and  they 
are  adjusted  accordingly. 

Mr.  Webster — Did  you  ever  collect  any  insurance  on  that 
basis  ? 

Mr.  A.  McCullough — Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Webster — I  simply  asked  for  information.  Our  poli- 
cies read  the  same  way. 

Mr.  May — Cannot  we  have  Mr.  McCullough  mail  to  the 
members  of  this  Association   the   clauses   embodied   in  his 
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policies?  There  may  be  some  clauses  in  them  that  we  would 
all  want  to  adopt. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough — 1  think  it  is  a  good  point  to  have 
your  policies  read  so  as  to  cover  your  wants.  I  remember 
distinctly  in  not  only  my  own  but  in  the  case  of  another  that 
•I  had  to  adjust,  that  in  each  case  we  thought  we  had  thor- 
*  oughly  covered  our  furniture  and  fixtures.  We  had  been 
paying  premiums  for  a  great  many  years  on  policies  that  we 
thought  covered  the  furniture  and  fixtures,  but  which  did  not 
cover  (  ne-tenth  or  them.  The  poHcies  were  so  worded  as  to 
nullify  that  portion  of  them.  W'e  have  been  very  careful  to 
have  them  properly  worded  since,  and  we  take,  as  I  say,  in- 
surance on  that  feature  over  and  above  our  stock.  Right 
here,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  at  first  had  my  paper  written  in  a 
dififcrent  manner,  and  I  afterwards  struck  out  a  great  deal 
that  1  thought  not  necessary  to  make  a  part  of  the  records. 

T  believe  you,  all  of  you,  probably  know  why  this  subject 
was  brought  up  and  was  afterwards  assigned  to  me.  There 
was  an  impression  prevailing  among  insurance  people  within 
the  past  year,  and  was  circulated  broadcast  among  them,  that 
the  Seedsmen  had  an  organization  and  had  made  an  agreement 
to  stand  by  each  other  and  sacrifice  the  insurance  companies, 
and  that  everv  one  of  them  would  refuse  to  assist  the  insur- 
ancL'  companies  to  adjust  a  loss.  This  is  not  hear-say,  but  is 
an  actual  fact.  And  steps  were  taken  by  quite  a  number  of 
the  seedsmen  to  counteract  that  impression.  For  a  short 
time  it  was  verv  difficult,  indeed,  to  obtain  first-class  insur- 
ance.  The  companies  would  refuse  to  write  on  seeds ;  but  I 
think  that  that  has  all  been  properly  explained  and  wiped  out, 
and  the  companies  realize  that  the  reports  that  went  to  them 
were  false. 

•  Mr.  Leonard — Mr.  IVesident,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Maxwell 
impressed  me  very  much,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  previous  to  the  printing  of  our  Annual  Report 
a  number  of  copies  of  the  Address  by  Mr.  Maxwell  could  be 
struck  off  in  advance  and  distributed  specially  to  all  our  mem- 
bers.  It  will  have  to  be  set  up  in  the  Annual  Report  anyway. 
I  therefore  move  that  1,000  copies  be  printed  prior  to  the 
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issue  of  the  Annual  Report  and  distributed  among  the  seed 
trade. 

Mr.  Burpee — I  beheve  our  membership  now  is  180.  That 
would  only  give  5  copies  to  each  firm.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
an  edition  of  say  4,0(K)  or  5,000  copies. 

Mr.  Leonard — Make  it  5,000. 

Mr.  Burpee — And  then  send  out  20  copies  to  each  mem- 
ber, and  ask  if  any  more  can  be  used  effectively.  I  would  sug- 
gest also  that  Mr,  Maxwell  be  made  acquainted  with  this 
action.  I  think  his  organization,  the  National  Irrigation  As- 
sociation, will  appreciate  it. 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried,  that  4,000  or  5.000  copies 
be  printed  of  the  Address  referred  to,  and  distributed  by  the 
Secretary  as  suggested. 

President  Willard — This  does  not  complete  our  pro- 
gramme. We  are  simply  passing  to  the  election  of  officers 
which  was  made  the  special  order  for  10  :45  this  morning.  As 
it  is  necessarv  for  us  to  economize  time  in  order  to  close  our 
session  promptly,  we  will  use  any  time  which  we  may  have 
during  the  nominations  or  later  in  the  session  for  the  com- 
pletion of  our  business.  You  are  not,  however,  shut  out  from 
further  discussion  of  any  subject  that  you  may  wish  to  take 
up. 

We  pass  now  to  the  election  of  officers.  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  Bv-Law  of  the  Constitution  which  states  a 
membership  is  entitled  to  but  one  vote,  and  also  to  the  custom 
of  taking  an  informal  ballot,  the  three  persons  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes  to  be  considered  as  being  placed  in 
nomination  by  that  informal  ballot.  I  will  appoint  as  Tellers 
Messrs.  Woodruff  and  Will,  who  will  circulate  the  ballot. 
You  will  prepare  your  ballots  for  President  of  this  Associa- 
tion for  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  absence  of  any  motion,  it 
will  be  an  informal  ballot. 

The  Tellers  having  discharged  their  duty,  the  result  of  the 
informal  ballot  wa^  announced,  viz:  Total  number  of  votes 
cast,  51);  of  which  Mr.  Page  received  22,  Mr.  Grenell,  16, 
May.  9,  McVay,  7.     Scattering,  5. 
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Mr.  Grenell — I  will  withdraw  my  name  and  wish  to  make 
the  election  unanimous. 

President  Willard — Do  not  withdraw  your  name,  because 
this  is  an  informal  ballot,  and  I  can  hardly  entertain  a  motion 
to  make  an  informal  ballot  conclusive  while  so  many  can- 
didates are  before  us,  unless  the  convention  wishes  to  have 
"it  done  so.     Will  you  proceed  to  a  formal  ballot  ? 

On  motion  of  Mr.  A.  McCullough  the  formal  ballot  was 
had,  resulting  as  follows :  Total  votes  cast,  63 ;  of  which  Mr. 
Page  received  50,  Mr.  Grenell  6,  Mr.  May  5.  2  scattering. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Grenell  the  vote  for  Mr.  Page  was  made 
unanimous. 

President  Willard — Mr.  Page,  you  have  the  unanimous 
vote.    A  speech  will  be  in  order  at  this  time. 

President-Elect  Page — Gentlemen,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  that  I  thank  you  for  this  high  honor  which  is  none  the 
less  appreciated  because  it  was  entirely  unexpected  and  un- 
asked. When  certain  friends  came  to  me  in  reference  to  my 
candidacy  yesterday  I  told  them  no,  that  I  did  not  want  to 
accept,  that  they  were  making  a  mistake,  that  I  did  not  feel 
myself  worthy  to  fill  the  position.  I  still  feel  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  selected  some  one  else,  but  I  assure 
you,  gentlemen,  I  will  try  to  do  what  seems  to  be  best  for 
the  association  at  large,  and  to  work  for  its  advancement. 
(Applause.) 

The  election  of  officers  then  proceeded  with  the  following 
result : 

First  Vice-President,  L.  L.  May,  of  L.  L.  May  &  Co.,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 

Second  Vice-President,  W.  H.  Grenell,  Saginaw,  W.  S.^ 
Mich. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  C.  E.  Kendel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Assistant  Secretary,  Frank  H.  Funk,  Funk  Bros.  Seed  Co., 
Bloomington,  Ills. 

After  the  elections  of  First  and  Second  Vice-Presidents  and 
Secretary,  speeches  were  called  for  and  brief  responses  were 
made  by  Mr.  L.  L.  May,  Mr.  W.  H.  Grenell  and  Mr.  C.  E. 
Kendel  which  were  all  received  with  hearty  applause.     Mr^ 
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Grenell  took  this  opportunity  to  extend  an  earnest  invitation 
to  the  Association  to  meet  next  year  at  some  point  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  River. 

The  Chair  then   appointed  as  a  Committee  to  nominate 
members   of   Executive   Committee   and   Membership   Com 
mittee,  Messrs.  J.  E.  Northrup,  L.  H.  Vaughan  and  Lester 
L.  Morse. 

This  Committee  later  reported  nominations  as  follows, 
which  on  motion  of  Mr.  Burpee  were  received  and  the  Secre- 
tary instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  convention  for  the 
election  of  the  several  nominees  to-wit : 

Executive  Committee:  S.  F.  Willard,  Wethersfield,  Conn. ; 
Lester  L.  Morse,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. ;  A.  H.  Goodwin,  Chicago ; 
G.  B.  McVay.  Birmingham,  Ala. ;  J.  G.  Peppard,  Kansas  Citv, 
Mo. 

Membership  Committee:  Albert  McCullough,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  Chairman ;  Watson  L.  Woodruff,  Orange,  Conn. ;  Al- 
fred J.  Brown,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

President  Willard — We  have  on  our  programme  one  paper 
of  very  great  interest  to  us,  the  writer,  however,  being  ab- 
sent, Mr.  E.  F.  Bogardus  of  Lilly,  Bogardus  &  Co.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  Mr.  Bogardus  kindly  consented  to  prepare  this  paper 
for  us  on  "Points  of  Interest  Pertaining  to  Seeds  and  Seed- 
Growing  in  the  State  of  Washington.'' 

POINTS  OF  INTEREST  PERTAINING  TO  SEED  AND  SEED 
GROWING   IN    THE   STATE   OF   WASHINGTON. 

E.  F.  Bogardus,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Probably  no  other  State  in  the  Union  has  the  peculiar  climatic 
conditions  fotind  in  the  State  which  lies  in  the  very  Northwestern 
portion  of  the  United  States.  The  State  of  Washington  is  divided  in 
two  distinct  sections  by  the  Cascade  Mountahis  running  North  and 
South  through  the  State,  and  the  two  different  sections  are  known  as 
Easern  and  Western  Washington.  The  climate  in  the  Eastern  part 
of  the  State  varies  somewhat,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  is  more  like 
the  climate  of  Minnesota,  omitting  the  extreme  cold,  while  in  Western 
Washington  it  resembles  to  a  great  extent  the  moist  climate  of  Eng- 
land, the  thermometer  seldom  going  below  40  degrees  to  50  degrees 
above  zero  in  winter  and  70  degrees  to  80  degrees  above  in  summer. 
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The  seasons  in  Eastern  Washington  are  much  more  distinct  than  in 
the  Western  part  of  the  State;  the  summers,  however,  resemble  the 
California  climate.  Crops,  in  some  sections,  are  raised  by  irrigation, 
while  in  other  portions  the  rains  are  depended  upon  entirely.  Take 
for  example  what  is  called  the  "Yakima  Valley,"  which  is  a  great 
fruit  growing  section;  there  is  very  little  rain  falls  after  the  first  of 
June  until  the  first  of  October.  It  is  therefore  an  ideal  section  for 
raising  all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  is  also  exceptionally  fine  for  raising 
Alfalfa  Hay  and  most  varieties  of  vegetables.  They  grow  also  an 
exceptionally  fine  grade  of  Garden  Peas,  but  have  one  draw-back, 
and  that  is  that  at  certain  times  they  are  somewhat  troubled  with 
bugs.  The  soil  is  a  great  producer,  as  from  three  to  five  crops  of 
Alfalfa  are  grown  each  year,  averaging  about  two  tons  to  the  acre 
for  each  crop.  This  Hay  sells  readily  at  from  $5.00  to  $6.00  per  ton, 
loose  in  the  stack.  West  of  the  Yakima  Valley  and  nearer  the  Coast 
Range  is  known  as  the  "Kittitas  Valley,"  which  is  the  finest  Hay 
section  in  our  State;  in  fact  it  is  safe  to  say  no  better  Hay  can  be 
found  in  any  State  in  the  Union.  Here  we  find  2^  to  4  tons  of  choice 
Timothy  Hay  grown  to  the  acre;  this  sells  readily  at  a  minimum 
price  of  $10.00  to  $18.00  and  $20.00  per  ton;  baled,  F.  O.  B.  cars  at 
shipping  point.  There  has  not  been  a  season  in  the  last  five  years 
that  the  farmers  could  not  get,  at  some  time  during  the  season,  from 
$15.00  to  $18.00  per  ton  for  their  Hay.  In  addition  to  the  first  crop 
of  Hay  they  generally  have  a  second  cutting,  which  is  used  for  feed- 
ing stock;  meadows  are  then  used  for  pasture  for  several  months. 
Very  little,  if  any,  irrigating  is  done  in  this  Valley. 

As  we  go  on  further  Eastward  we  get  into  the  big  grain  belt; 
here  the  main  crop  is  Wheat.  However,  in  certain  sections,  they  raise 
large  quantities  of  Oats,  Hay  and  Barley.  The  two  varieties  of  Wheat 
raised  almost  exclusively  in  our  State,  are  what  is  known  as  the  Club 
and  Blue  Stem;  we  do  not  designate  the  same  as  Spring  and  Winter 
Wheat.  The  Club  and  Blue  Stem  Wheat  are  sown  either  in  the  Fall 
or  Spring;  there  is  no  distinction  made  in  grading  same  on  the 
market,  whether  Spring  or  Winter  Wheat,  as  is  customary  in  the 
East.  Farmers  have  changed  their  methods  to  a  very  large  extent 
in  the  last  few  years;  they  are  falling  into  diversified  farming — more 
after  the  Eastern  style,  ^and  as  one  farmer  mentioned  a  few  days  ago,, 
"these  fellows  coming  out  from  the  East  work  things  so  close  and 
watch  every  turn  so  that  the  old-timers  have  to  get  in  and  do  some 
hustling  to  keep  up."  Whereas  a  few  years  ago  you  would  find  ninc- 
tenths  of  the  farmers  in  the  Eastern  part  of  our  State  growing  Wheat 
almost  exclusively,  and  buying  their  vegetables,  butter,  meat,  eggs^ 
etc.,  today  you  will  find  them  raising  some  stock,  keeping  a  herd  of 
milk  cows,  chickens,  hogs  and  generally  a  good  garden.  Flour  was 
shipped  in  from  California  and  the  East,  but  today  flouring  mills  are 
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found  in  operation  in  nearly  every  town  of  any  importance  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  there  are  several  larare  flour  mills  at 
Spokane,  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  not  only  furnishing  our  home  market 
with  everything  in  the  line  of  flour  and  cereals,  but  doing  an  immense 
export  business.  The  farmers  therefore  are  not  depending  on  export- 
ers of  Wheat  entirely  to  set  a  price,  but  the  mills  take  the  larger 
portion  of  Wheat  grown  in  the  State,  this  condition  of  affairs  being 
of  great  benefit  to  the  farmers.  From  one  station  on  the  Great 
Northern  road,  in  Eastern  Washington,  there  was  shipped  1,250,000 
bushels  of  Wheat  in  1903. 

The  diflFerent  Barley  grown  in  Eastern  Washington  is  generally 
known  as  the  blue  or  two-row  Barley,  although  the  White  Hulless 
Barley  does  exceptionally  well.  The  Beardless  Barley  is  used  to  a 
certain  extent  for  Hay.  In  the  extreme  Eastern  part  of  our  State 
beet  seed,  carrot,  radish  and  onions  do  exceptionally  well;  in  fact,, 
we  can  grow  as  fine  a  quality  of  the  above  seed  as  anv  section  of  the 
country.  The  nights  are  cool,  as  a  general  rule,  so  there  is  no  por- 
tion of  our  State  where  either  field  or  Sweet  Corn  can  be  grown  tc^ 
advantage.  We  ship  into  our  State  practically  all  the  Corn  that  is 
used,  that  is  both  field  and  Popcorn.  We  find  that  Corn  Wheat  does 
exceptionally  well  in  certain  portions  of  Eastern  Washington,  yield- 
ing 100  bushels  per  acre.  The  average  yield  for  Wheat  is  25  to  50 
bushels  to  the  acre;  Barley  50  to  80  bushels.  Brome  Grass  is  also 
grown  quite  extensively  in  certain  portions  of  the  dry  sections  of 
Eastern  Washington,  being  well  adapted  to  that  locality,  in  fact 
claimed  to  be  the  best  in  the  United  States. 

Coming  over  the  Coast  Range  into  Western  Washington  we  find 
an  entirely  different  condition  of  affairs.  Our  winters  are  not  at  all 
severe,  very  seldom  having  freezing  weather,  and  a  very  small  amount 
of  snow.  We,  however,  have,  as  is  generaly  known,  a  large  amount  of 
rain  between  the  months  of  October  and  May.  There  is  something 
very  peculiar  about  the  rainfall  in  different  parts  of  Western  Wash- 
ing^ton.  In  certain  sections,  being  only  a  few  miles  apart,  there  is  a 
wonderful  difference  in  the  percentage  of  rainfall;  for  instance,  the 
rainfall  on  Whidby  Island  for  1903  was  22  inches,  while  at  Olympia 
(which  is  but  a  few  miles  South)  we  find  a  precipitation  of  nearly  57 
inches.  At  South  Bend,  which  is  some  distance  Suuth  of  Olympia, 
we  find  an  annual  rainfall  of  91  inches,  while  in  the  Yakima  Valley, 
in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State,  we  find  an  annual  rainfall  of  only  6^ 
inches.  Therefore  crops  that  can  be  grown  to  advantage  in  certain 
localities  will  not  do  at  all  well  in  other  sections.  On  certain 
islands  in  Western  Washington  on  Puget  Sound,  for  instance  Whidby 
Island,  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  rainfall  farmers  grow 
Wheat  of  a  good  quality;  there  being,  however,  only  that  island,  and 
'-    possibly  the  San  Juan  Islands,  where  Wheat  can  be  grown  West  of 
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the  Cascade  Mountains.  This  Wheat  is  used  only  for  chicken  feed  and 
cannot  be  used  at  all  for  fiour  on  account  of  its  being  too  soft.  The 
main  crops  of  the  Western  part  of  the  State  are  Hay  and  Oats,  which 
are  grown  to  especially  good  advantage.  Farmers,  as  a  general  rule, 
raise  from  three  to  four  tons  of  Timothy  Hay  per  acre;  this  is  a  very 
^ood  quality,  resembling  more  the  best  Hay  grown  in  the  Eastern  or 
Middle  Western  States.  There  is  a  distinct  diflPerence  between  Hay 
grown  in  Eastern  and  Western  Washington;  in  the  Eastern  part  of 
the  State,  where  they  have  dry  weather,  it  is  of  an  exceptionally 
bright  green  color,  when  cured,  and  brings  from  $5.00  to  $6.00  more 
per  ton  than  Western  Washington  Hay;  whereas,  Grain  Hay,  that  is 
Wheat  and  Oats  mixed,  is  grown  in  large  quantities  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  Washington  where  it  can  be  cured  to  advantage;  the  straw 
is  of  too  rank  a  growth  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State  and  cannot 
be  cured  properly  on  account  of  the  damp  climate.  Grain  Hay  is  used 
very  extensively  on  the  entire  -Coast  and  considered  an  exceptionally 
good  feed.  Our  Oats  grown  in  the  Western  part  of  the  State,  al- 
though exceptionally  heavy  and  probably  one  of  the  best  Oats  in  the 
world  for  milling  purposes,  are  of  a  darker  color  and  not  as  popular 
for  feeding  purpo.ses,  while  Oats  grown  in  Eastern  Washington  are 
of  a  bright  color  and  probably  equal  to  any  Oat  grown  in  the  world. 
There  is  no  section  of  the  United  States,  we  believe,  equal  to 
certain  parts  of  Western  Washington  for  growing  cauliflower  and 
cabbage  seed.  Farmers  are  paying  some  attention  to  growing  Tim- 
othy Seed  in  the  Eastern  part  of  our  State  and  we  have  been  able  to 
get  about  what  seed  we  have  used  the  last  year  from  that  section. 
This  seed  is  of  an  exceptionally  choice  quality.  We  can  grow  prob- 
ably as  fine  a  quality  of  both  field  and  garden  Peas,  in  certain  sections 
of  Western  Washington,  as  in  any  part  of  the  country;  the  yield  is 
very  heavy  and  the  quality  strictly  first  class.  Dwarf  Essex  Rape  is 
grown  in  Western  Washington  with  the  best  of  success,  the  soil  and 
climate  being  well  suited  for  the  same.  We  find  Turnips  and  Ruta 
Baga  do  exceptionally  well  in  the  Puget  Sound  country.  There  is 
never  a  crop  failure  in  Western  Washington;  we  have  never  known 
the  lack  of  plenty  of  moisture  for  growing  crops.  There  is  only  one 
feature  we  have  to  contend  against  and  that  is  early  Fall  rains.  Our 
soil,  as  a  rule,  is  very  rich  as  you  can  see  by  the  quantity  of  Grain 
and  Hay  it  produces  to  the  acre.  The  use  of  fertilizers  has  hardly 
been  thought  of. 

MARKETING  CROPS. 

Puget  Sound  extends  from  the  Ocean  on  the  North  inland  and 
South  a  distance  of  150  miles — with  its  many  branches  and  rivers 
emptying  into  the  same.  Most  of  these  streams  are  navigable  for  a 
great  many  miles,  affording  the  farmers  an  ideal  means  of  sending 
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their  grain  and  produce  to  market  on  the  steamers  making  regular 
trips  on  the  rivers  or  Sound.  Nearly  all  of  the  farmers  in  Western 
Washington  have  their  granaries  and  hay  barns  built  on  the  river 
banks  or  branches  of  Puget  Sound,  steamers  landing  at  the  same 
taking  the  entire  crop,  if  desired,  to  market  in  one  load.  The  Puget 
Sound  farmer,  after  raising  his  crop  of  Oats  and  Hay  stores  it  in  his 
barn  or  granary  and  watches  the  market.  When  he  gets  ready  to  sell 
he  telephones  from  his  home  to  the  different  Hay  or  Grain  buyers  in 
Seattle  or  Tacoma  and  sells  .to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  steamer 
calls  and  takes  the  Grain  or  Hay  from  his  barn.  All  Grain  is  handled 
in  bags;  everything  in  that  line  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  is  sacked 
when  threshed. 

FRUIT  GROWING. 

Washington  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  a  Fruit  Growing 
State.  Among  other  things  which  are  shipped  in  large  quantities  to 
the  Middle  West  are  our  Apples  from  Eastern  Washington  and 
Prunes  from  Western  Washington,  no  finer  quality  being  grown  in 
any  State.  Last  year  150  carloads  of  Apples  were  shipped  East  from 
one  point  in  Eastern  Washington.  Strawberries,  Blackberries  and 
Raspberries  do  exceptionally  well  in  Western  Washington;  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  is  equal  or  superior  to  anything  found  in  any  State  in  the 
Union,  and  the  yield  is  something  immense. 

FLOWERS. 

AH  varieties  of  Flowers  and  Shrubs  do  remarkably  well  in  West- 
ern Washington;  our  Roses  are  the  wonder  of  every  one  who  comes 
here.  You  can  find  the  most  beautiful  Roses  in  bloom  from  May  ist 
until  Christmas  time  in  almost  any  of  the  yards  in  Seattle.  In  May 
and  June  the  woods  are  full  of  the  Rhododendron,  there  being  acres 
of  this  beautiful  flower  growing  wild. 

President  Willard — Gentlemen,  are  there  any  remarks  in 
connection  with  this  paper?  Of  course  you  can  ask  no  ques- 
tions, because  of  Mr.  Bogardus  not  being  present ;  but  it  can 
be  discussed  in  any  wav  that  vou  desire,  otherwise  we  will 
now  be  open  for  the  introduction  of  new  business,  for  the 
presentation  of  any  matter  which  any  member  may  wish  to 
suggest. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough — Under  the  head  of  new  business  I 
would  like  to  ask  your  attention  for  a  moment — not  alto- 
gether new  business  either.  In  the  first  organization  of  the 
American   Seed   Trade    Association,   and   for   several   years 
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thereafter,  the  sessions  were  almost  exclusively — I  might  say 
entirely — executive  sessions.  The  matters  that  were  brought  • 
up  for  discussion  were  such  as  were  closely  related  either  to 
the  dealer  or  the  growers,  or  the  two  combined,  and  not  to 
the  outside  public.  Therefore,  it  was  not  deemed  advisable 
to  publish  the  proceedings  or  to  disseminate  them  and  our 
printed  reports  were  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  members. 
As  a  consequence,  the  discussions  were  free  and  the  subjects 
brought  up  were  of  a  different  character  from  those  we  have 
considered  to-day.  Many  items  that  might  be  considered  of 
a  strictly  private  nature  were  brought  up  for  discussion  so 
that  other  members  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  experiences 
of  the  few. 

We  have  been  growing  since  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  lost,  or  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of  this  object,  and 
today  outsiders  who  are  not  allied  with  the  Seed  business, 
and  others,  are  admitted  to  our  meetings  and  allowed  to  have 
our  reports,  and  they  will  go  to  the  agricultural  papers,  so 
that  individual  members  hesitate  about  bringing  up  questions 
in  which  they  have  been  involved  .during  the  season,  and  I 
think  that  our  organization  is  the  loser  thereby.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  would  be  a  good  time,  therefore,  to  return  to  the 
old  practice  and  at  our  future  meetings  arrange  to  have  at 
least  part  of  them  executive.  It  is  the  experience  of  all  or- 
ganizations that  after  they  have  been  in  existence  a  certain 
number  of  years,  they  come  together,  and  the  members  get- 
ting better  acquainted  bring  their  families,  and  it  turns  out  to 
be  as  it  is  with  us  today  more  of  a  social  than  it  is  a  business 
meeting.  What  I  mean  by  a  business  meeting  is  an  exchange 
of  experiences,  and  of  knowledge,  that  one  obtains  from  the 
other,  not  the  buying  and  selling  of  a  few  paltry  dollars* 
worth  of  goods,  of  or  to  each  other.  That  is  too  much  like  a 
commercial  meeting,  or  resolving  ourselves  into  commercial 
travelers.  We  meet  as  Seedsmen  having  a  common  interest, 
and  therefore  we  should  bring  up  subjcts  that  we  meet  in  our 
business  everv  dav  in  the  year,  and  discuss  them  freelv,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  will  not  be  carried  outside  of  the 
meeting  and  scattered  broadcast  to  the  public,  who  will  mis- 
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construe  what  is  said.  Not  that  we  have  anything  that  we 
want  to  keep  back,  but  a  wrong  impression  or  a  wrong  con- 
struction can  be  placed  upon  the  remarks  made  by  the  mem- 
bers. 

While  attending  a  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade 
this  past  season,  to  which  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be  a 
delegate  for  several  years,  not  altogether  representing  this 
Association  but  other  associations  also,  I  have  found  some 
things  there  worthy  of  emulation.  They  found  that  it  was 
best  to  adopt  a  new  constitution  and  new  by-laws  controlling 
the  manner  of  election  of  their  officers  and  Council.  That  I 
do  not  think  necessary  for  us  to  do,  however.  But  in  that  as- 
sociation, in  order  to  bring  about  increased  interest  in  the 
meeting,  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  programme  arranged 
for  a  banquet  to  be  participated  in  by  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention, and  a  few  invited  guests.  Pretty  nearly  all  the  re- 
marks and  addresses  that  were  brought  up  before  that  con- 
vention were  presented  at  this  evening  session  after  a  little 
banquet ;  and  it  aroused  more  interest  and  was  better  attend- 
ed than  any  meeting  that'  was  ever  held.  We  were  addressed 
by  prominent  men,  such  as  Mark  Hanna,  the  Governor  of 
Minnesota,  and  Secretary  Cortelyou  and  Speaker  Cannon, 
and  their  addresses  were  confined  to  subjects  that  were  to  be 
discussed  and  brought  up  before  the  Board  during  the  meet- 
ing upon  the  following  days.  Consequently  when  we  went 
into  the  meeting  we  were  more  or  less  prepared  to  think  and 
act  upon  some  of  those  questions ;  and  the  other  sessions 
were  held  executively.  I  know  absolutely  that  there  are  many 
individual  experiences  that  could  be  brought  up  here  at  our 
meetings  that  would  benefit  the  members,  but  the  members 
hesitate  to  speak ;  they  do  not  want  to  make  their  private 
business  public.  They  have  no  reason  to  keep  it  from  the 
other  members  of  our  organization,  but  they  do  not  want  it 
to  become  public  property.  For  that  reason  it  strikes  me 
that  we  ought  to  so  arrange  our  meetings  that  a  part  of  them 
would  be  held  in  Executive  session  and  no  outside  parties  ad- 
mitted. I  know  that  it  is  not  the  intention  now  to  admit  out- 
siders, but  they  have  been  allowed  to  come  in ;  and  parties 
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who  have  been  elected  members  of  our  organization  formerly 
when  in  the  Seed  business,  when  they  drop  out  of  the  Seed 
business  should  relinquish  their  membership  in  our  organiza- 
tion. Nothing  personal  is  intended  by  this,  but  it  strikes  me 
that  if  we  have  a  Seed  Trade  Association  that  our  organiza- 
tion should  be  confined  to  Seedsmen,  and  if  a  man  has 
dropped  out  of  that  business,  he  has  dropped  out  of  interest 
in  this  Association,  and  that  our  Bv-Laws  should  be  strictlv 
adhered  to.  We  might  the  first  or  second  evening  of  our  con- 
vention have  an  open  meeting  in  a  banquet  hall,  and  have  our 
outside  papers  presented  there,  which  would  be  compliment- 
ary, in  my  judgment,  to  those  invited  to  address  us,  and  it 
would  prepare  our  members  to  go  into  session  the  next  day 
to  discuss  the  matters  that  they  had  been  addressed  upon. 
Many  members  would  like  to  make  remarks  upon  a  subject 
who  might  disagree  with  the  party  making  the  address,  but 
would  hesitate  to  express  themselves  in  his  presence,  not 
meaning  any  discourtesy,  but  we  all  know  that  the  average 
Seedsman  is  so  bashful  that  he  hates  to  get  on  his  feet.  Many 
of  them  would  not  be  elected  President  because  they  might 
have  to  preside  at  a  meeting  or  address  it.  Therefore  it  is  not 
presumptuous  to  say  that  they  would  hesitate  to  make  remarks 
upon  a  paper  that  had  been  presented  by  an  invited  guest 
while  yet  feeling  in  their  hearts  that  they  would  like  to  differ 
with  him,  or  would  like  to  bring  the  subject  up  for  free 
discussion  by  Seedsmen  from  a  Seedsman's  standpoint — not 
from  a  Department  of  Agriculture  standpoint,  but  from  a 
standpoint  that  we  make  our  bread  and  butter  on. 

If  it  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  of  the  meeting,  I  would 
suggest  that  our  incoming  officers  appoint  a  committee,  or 
you  can  leave  it  to  the  Executive  Committee,  to  arrange  a 
programme  something  after  the  plan  I  have  outlined,  to  have 
the  most  or  at  least  a  part  of  the  meetings  executive,  and 
that  our  printed  reports  should  not  be  disseminated  except 
among  the  members,  and  then  we  can  get  the  experience.  It 
is  the  experience  that  we  want  in  our  business.    (Applause.) 

President  Willard — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  McCullough.     Does  any  one  else  wish  to  be 
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heard  upon  this  matter  ?  I  think  this  is  a  very  important  mat- 
ter, and  we  would  be  glad  indeed  to  continue  the  discussion 
along  this  line  if  any  one  wishes  to  be  heard.  There  is  no 
motion  before  the  house — and  perhaps  no  motion  is  necessary 
regarding  this  matter  which  Mr.  McCullough  has  brought  up. 
In  the  absence'  of  any  motion  I  would  take  it  to  be  your 
minds,  from  your  expressions  of  approval,  that  this  matter 
be  turned  over  to  the  incoming  officers  for  their  most  serious 
consideration.  For  myself,  having  been  present  not  at  the 
meetings  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  but  at  an  Executive 
Board  meeting  of  our  own  officers  held  at  the  same  time  and' 
place,  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  the  results 
which  Mr.  McCullough  has  spoken  of  as  so  beneficial  to  this 
national  organization ;  and  I  am  sure  that  what  he  has  said  is 
worth  giving  our  most  earnest  attention  to.  Gentlemen,  I 
remember  very  well  the  very  first  meeting  of  this  association, 
and  the  objects  which  were  of  so  much  importance  as  to  lead 
to  its  organization,  were  matters  which  would  not  be  con- 
sidered proper  to  discuss  in  an  open  convention,  such  as  we 
are  having  at  this  present  time.  They  were  important  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  individual  interests  of  Seedsmen,  who 
certainly  should  have  an  opportunity  for  their  full  and  free 
discussion, 

Mr.  Burpee — Mr.  President,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  bring 
this  to  a  point,  I  would  move,  Sir,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
meeting  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  earnestly  request- 
ed to  carefully  consider  the  subject  matter  of  Mr.  McCul- 
lough s  speech,  and  if  they  find  it  feasible,  to  arrange  at  our 
next  annual  meeting  that  at  least  one  session  be  devoted  be- 
hind closed  doors  to  an  executive  session  for  a  free  and  open 
discussion  of  subjects  that  are  of  prime  business  importance 
to  the  members  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association. 

Which  was  seconded,  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

President  Willard — What  is  the  further  pleasure  of  the 
meeting  ? 

Mr.  Morse — I  have  been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  ever 
since  the  convention  opened  to  put  in  an  invitation  for  the 
convention  next  year.    Is  such  an  invitation  in  order  now? 
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President  Willard — It  is. 

Mr.  Morse — For  twenty-two  years  this  association  has  been 
holding  annual  meetings,  and  I  do  not  think  they  have  ever 
gotten  West  of  St.  Louis  to  hold  a  convention.  A  large  num- 
ber of  you  have  been  on  individual  trips  to  California,  but  the 
Association  has  never  been  there  as  a  body  iA  any  consider- 
able number.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  entirely  apropos  now  for 
this  Association  to  take  a  long  jaunt  together  as  a  body. 
California  is  a  more  important  Seed-producing  section  than 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  rivaling  Germany  in  small 
seeds,  and  flower  seeds.  It  will  cost  you  very  little  to  come 
out  there  more  than  your  carfare.  After  you  get  there  your 
money  will  not  be  used,  and  we  will  give  you  something  to 
drink  without  any  cost  to  you  at  all.  (A  Voice :  Good !)  We 
usually  entertain  everybody  that  comes,  and  a  large  number 
of  you  can  find  yourselves  very  much  at  home.  I  have  in  my 
pocket  a  letter  of  invitation  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  San  Jose.  The  Secretary  of  that  Chamber  of  Commerce 
came  over  from  the  California  Building  today  to  see  me  and 
make  sure  that  that  letter  would  be  presented.  I  do  not 
know  that  that  is  of  any  more  consequence  than  another 
letter  from  the  Seed-growers  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Very  few 
would  believe  that  they  would  get  together  for  any  purpose, 
but  they  have  got  together  to  ask  this  Association  to  come 
to  San  Jose  next  June  and  hold  their  convention  and  visit 
the  farms  of  the  people  interested  in  growing  seeds.  I  hope 
you  will  give  this  consideration. 

President  Willard — Our  custom  has  always  been  to  receive 
invitations  from  any  who  might  wish  to  present  them  for  the 
place  of  next  annual  meeting,  and  to  afford  opportunity  for 
expression  to  the  members  of  the  Association  by  informal 
vote,  which  is  never  considered  binding.  The  Executive 
Committee  always  decfde  at  the  January  meeting  what  ap- 
pears to  be  to  them  the  most  feasible  and  best  place  for  hold- 
ing the  convention.  It  is  perfectly  in  order  for  members  who 
wish  the  convention  to  be  held  at  any  given  point  to  present 
their  reasons  and  their  invitations  at  this  meeting,  and  such 
an  opportunity  is  now  open  to  all. 
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Mr.  Sloan — I  would  like  to  press  the  invitation  Mr. 
Morse  has  extended  a  little  further,  and  along  the  line  of 
thought  that  it  would  be  of  interest  to  all  of  you  who  deal  with 
Pacific  Coast  growers  to  visit  the  farms  where  the  seeds  are 
raised ;  and  if  you  think  that  Mr.  Webster's  idea  of  concen- 
trating the  growing  in  the  Middle  West  is  also  important, 
you  can  visit  his  section  either  going  or  coming,  and  we  will 
try  to  make  your  visit  there  as  interesting  and  pleasant  as 
we  can.  We  of  course  have  not  considered  the  question  of 
railroad  rates.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to  con- 
sider it.  Any  convention  of  this  sort  would,  as  you  know, 
appeal  more  to  a  railroad  than  a  political  or  educational  con- 
vention. If  yjou  do  come  we  will  try  to  make  it  pleasant  for 
you.    (Applause.) 

Mr.  Durban — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Ameri- 
can Seed  Trade  Association,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  invite 
this  Association  down  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  the  Queen  City 
of  the  Savannah  Valley.  We  would  like  very  much  to 
have  this  Association  come  there  and  to  show  them  some  of 
the  hospitality  that  the  South  is  proverbial  for.  There  are 
many  seeds  grown  in  the  South  and  I  hope  you  will  come 
right  in  that  section  and  become  acquainted  with  them.  I 
have  a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Augusta,  and  can  assure  all  of 
you  that  we  will  welcome  you  and  that  you  will  enjoy  the  trip, 
which  will  be  of  interest  to  every  one  of  you. 

By  request  at  this  time  the  Secretary  read  letters  from  the 
following : 

Hon.  R.  E.  Allen,  Mayor,  Augusta,  Ga, 

Mr.  H.  H.  Cabaniss,  President  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Mr.  I.  B.  McMahill,  Secretary  California  Central  Coast 
Improvement  Association,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Agnew,  Secretary  California  Seed  Grower's  As- 
sociation. 

Mr.  T.  McCreery,  Gen'l  Manager  Hotel  Victory,  Put-in- 
Bay. 
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Mr.  F.  A.  Scott,  Secretary  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Qeve- 
land,  O. 

A  telegram  was  also  received  as  follows : 

Milwaukee,  Wis..  June  23,  1904. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Kendel,  Secretary,  American  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
tion, St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Cordial  invitation  extended  to  hold  next  convention  in  Mil- 
waukee. You  are  assured  of  a  hearty  welcome  by  all  our  peo- 
ple, and  the  Seed  trade  in  particular.  R.  B.  Watrous,  Secre- 
tary Citizens'  Business  Club."' 

Mr.  Mc\'ay — I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Dur- 
ban's invitation  to  come  to  Augusta  next  year.  It  is  the  gen- 
eral impression  amongst  Northern  Seedsmen  thai  the  South 
in  June  is  utterly  too  hot  for  a  man  to  survive  at  all.  This  is 
a  very  mistaken  idea  as  will  be  certified  to  by  any  traveling 
man  who  travels  down  South  during  that  month.  While  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  thermometer  registers  very  high  with  us  dur- 
ing the  warm  months,  our  heat  is  very  dry  and  carries  no 
oppression  with  it.  Our  nights  are  cool.  I  do  not  think  any 
serious  objection  can  be  raised  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  1 
would  like  to  have  you  come  Co  Augusta  for  the  reason  that 
it  would  be  possible  if  you  should  select  Augusta,  to  get  all 
your  tickets  via  Birmingham,  1  think  any  of  you  gentlemen 
who  have  ever  been  to  Birmingham  will  agree  that  we  have  a 
little  more  to  show  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  at 
Birmingham  certainly  than  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States  of  anything  like  its  size.  I  think  that  Mr.  Bushncll 
especially  will  agree  with  me,  or  any  other  man  in  this  hall 
who  has  ever  been  there.  While  Birmingham  cuts  a  very 
little  figure  in  the  Seed  business,  it  does  fix  the  price  of  pig 
iron.  In  China,  Belgium  and  New  Zealand  right  today,  iron 
ore  prices  are  all  based  on  that  of  No.  2  pig  iron  at  Birming- 
ham. Our  mining  industries  there  would  be  of  great  interest, 
especially  to  some  friends  in  the  agricultural  West  who 
probably  never  saw  an  iron  furnace  or  a  steel  rail  mill.  It  is 
very  hard  for  us  fellows  from  the  South  to  oppose  an  invita- 
tion from  California.    Personally  I  would  like  very  much  to 
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go  to  California.     I  kpow  we  would  be  royally  treated,  no 
question  about  that. 

Another  point  I  wish  to  make  is,  that  in  voting  on  this 
question  I  do  not  want  you  to  have  any  compassion  on  Mr. 
Durban,  of  the  Alexander  Seed  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  by  assum- 
ing that  the  expense  of  entertaining  would  fall  on  his  shoul- 
ders. I  want  to  tell  you  that  he  would  not  have  to  put  up 
one  cent  unless  he  wants  to  do  it  himself.  I  know  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  business  organizations  in  that 
city  have  a  fund  set  aside  for  the  very  purpose  of  entertaining 
conventions  that  come  there.  It  will  be  done  handsomely, 
but  the  expense  will  not  be  a  burden  on  any  individual. 
Should  you  come  to  Birmingham  we  will  have  a  day's  enter- 
tainment there  that  will  be  put  up  by  the  Tennessee  Coal  & 
Iron  Railway  Co.,  that  is  not  equalled  in  the  United  States 
today.  It  is  known  as  the  Trip  Around  the  Horn.  They  have 
a  specially  equipped  car  with  buffet  and  cafe  and  everything 
for  no  other  purpose  except  the  entertaining  of  associations 
of  your  kind.  They  take  them  on  this  trip  all  through  their 
iron  and  coal  mines,  through  the  immense  Pipe  works, 
through  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company's  plant  cover- 
ing 21  acres,  and  turning  out  165  car-loads  of  wire  nails  per 
day.  In  that  itinerary  is  also  included  the  immense  Cement 
factories,  where  the  slag  evolved  from  those  furnaces  is  being 
utilized  and  made  up  into  Portland  Cement.  It  has  been 
proved  that  this  Cement  is  equal  to  Portland  Cement  or  any 
other  cement  on  earth.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  all  members 
of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  to  visit  the  large 
fertilizer  concern  that  is  using  this  slag  as  a  basis  for  Acid 
Phosphate  as  an  export  to  Germany  in  enormous  quantities. 
This  slag  had  been  put  to  no  other  use  for  years  except  for 
road  macadam  and  railroad  ballast.  A  new  process  of  lining 
of  all  those  furnaces  has  been  invented  with  which  most  of 
them  are  equipped,  and  which  enables  those  iron  furnaces  to 
evolve  phosphorated  slag  that  contains  as  high  as  9  to  11  per 
cent,  of  available  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  available  immedi- 
ately for  crop  use  by  reducing  to  an  impalpable  power,  the 
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expense  of  reducing  it  by  sulphuric  acid  being  done  away 
with. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  you  gentlemen  the  importance  of 
coming  down  South,  and  if  you  do  come  I  want  it  under- 
stood that  Birmingham  must  be  in  the  itinerary  and  that  you 
must  spend  at  least  one  day  there.     (Applause.) 

President  Willard — I  have  been  reserving  for  myself  the 
privilege  of  speaking  for  the  New  England  States.  I  am  sure 
that  many  of  our  members  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
would  wish  to  most  heartily  second  the  invitation  g^ven  by 
Mr.  Grenell.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  which  I  do  not  need 
to  read,  which  urges  me  to  present  the  claims  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  for  our  next  convention.  I  am  sure  that 
while  we  would  be  delightfully  entertained  at  any  of  the  places 
which  have  extended  invitations,  we  would  also  enjoy  hold- 
ing our  sessions  at  some  point  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River; 
and  there  is  an  added  argument  for  that  section  in  the  going 
back  again  to  a  convenient  place  for  the  Eastern  members 
and  for  Canada.  And  we  must  not  forget  that  our  Associa- 
tion includes  Canada,  and  I  regret  very  much  that  we  have 
no  one  present  here  today  from  there. 

That  is  all,  gentlemen,  that  I  wish  to  say,  only  to  call  to 
your  minds  afresh  that  Mr.  Grenell,  a  little  out  of  the  regular 
order,  presented  the  claims  and  invitation  for  this  section. 
Is  it  your  wish  that  a  ballot  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  your 
preference?  We  will  consider  that  such  is  your  wish,  and  I 
will  ask  you  to  prepare  ballots  indicating  your  choice  of  place 
of  next  convention.  I  will  ask  Messrs.  Ford  and  Jefferson 
to  act  as  tellers. 

Mr.  McVay — In  connection  wath  your  possibly  coming  to 
Birmingham,  I  would  call  attention  to  the  immense  statue  of 
Vulcan  which  you  will  see  in  the  Palace  of  Mines  and  Met- 
allurgy' at  the  Exposition,  a  figure  56  ft.  in  height,  weighing 
sixty  tons. 

The  result  of  the  informal  ballot  taken  was  as  follows: 
St.  Lawrence  River,  22  votes;  San  Jose  and  California,  19 
votes ;  Augusta,  Atlanta  and  the  South,  13  votes. 

President  Willard — This  is  entirely  informal;  there  is  no 
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further  action  necessary  to  be  taken  at  this  meeting;  this  is 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Executive  Committee,  who  will  decide 
in  January.  The  hour  has  now  arrived  when  it  will  be  my 
pleasure  to  turn  over  to  the  President-elect  the  Chair.  I  will 
appoint  Mr.  Burpee  and  Mr.  Morse  to  escort  the  President- 
elect to  the  Chair. 

The  gentlemen  named  conducted  President-elect  Page  to 
the  rostrum. 

Mr.  Burpee — We  have  pleasure  in  introducing  your  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Willard.  We  trust  that  he  may  prove  as  worthy 
of  the  office  as  vou  have. 

mi 

Ex-President  Willard — I  am  very  pleased  to  greet  you,  Mr. 
Page,  and  I  assure  you  that  no  one  extends  to  you  a  more 
hearty  welcome  than  myself  in  your  acceptance  of  the  duties 
of  this  office.  If  you  find  them  to  be  as  pleasant,  (although 
somewhat  arduous)  as  I  have  found  them  in  the  past  year,  I 
am  sure  you  will  feel  more  than  repaid  at  the  end  of  the  year 
for  any  effort  which  it  may  cost  you.    (Applause.) 

President-Elect  Page — Gentlemen,  I  can  simply  thank  you 
again  for  the  honor  conferred  on  me,  which  I  consider  an 
honor  to  the  great  agricultural  State  of  Iowa,  and  to  the 
West ;  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  as  well  in  the  office  as  my 
predecessor,  although  I  can  hardly  expect  that.    (Applause.) 

President-elect  Page  thereupon  took  the  Chair,  and  asked 
for  an  expression  from  the  convention  as  to  their  pleasure 
with  regard  to  further  business  to  be  considered. 

TESTIMONIAL  TO   RETIRING   PRESIDENT   WILL- 
ARD. 

Mr.  Northrup — There  is  a  word  to  say  to  Mr.  Willard.  The 
Twenty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association,  Mr.  Willard,  will  long  be  remembered  by  those 
who  have  had  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  being  here.  For 
more  than  one  reason  we  have  met  in  this  city  that  in  itself 
offers  to  those  who  are  its  visitors  great  advantages  in  more 
than  one  point  of  interest,  both  in  its  ancient  history  and 
natural  and  acquired  beauty. 
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We  meet  under  the  shadow  of  a  gathering  of  most  stupend- 
ous buildings,  embracing  each  one  of  them  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  objects  representing  the  acme  of  human  toil.  All  of 
these  objects  are  in  themselves  worthy  of  our  consideration, 
simple  and  small  though  some  of  them  may  be,  for  they  tell 
us  the  story  of  human  effort,  and  make  us  proud  of  the  race 
to  which  we  belong.  We  are  thus  stimulated  to  renewed 
effort  along  the  lines  in  which  our  lot  is  cast.  There  is  some- 
thing ennobHng  and  helpful  in  surroundings  such  as  these. 

St.  Louis  has  given  us  an  example  of  the  Southern  hos- 
pitality of  which  we  have  all  read  so  much  that  it  has  become 
a  household  word ;  and  in  the  generosity  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  local  seed  trade  who  have  torn  down  the  gates 
and  thrown  away  the  keys,  we  have  found  an  illustration  of 
that  Southern  hospitality  which,  we  will  always  remember. 

This  meeting,  too,  will  be  remembered  for  another  reason, 
and  that  is  because  it  has  been  presided  over  by  yourself. 

For  many  years  you  have  been  a  member  of  this  organiza- 
tion, ever  since  I  can  remember.  You  have  been  constant  in 
your  attendance.  For  several  years  you  served  as  Secretary 
and  Treasurer,  doing  the  duties  which  came  to  you  so  well 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  you  to  get  out  of  the  office ; 
and  during  that  time  we  who  have  met  from  year  to  year 
wdth  you  have  learned  to  know  you  and  to  appreciate  you 
most  thoroughly.  ' 

It  is  the  spontaneous  desire  of  your  friends  here,  and  they 
embrace  every  one  of  us,  to  present  to  you  some  little  testi- 
monial of  the  great  esteem  in  which  they  hold  you.  This 
beautiful  piece  of  silver  (taking  from  the  table  a  beautiful 
silver  pitcher)  seems  as  I  look  at  it  to  embody  something  of 
yourself,  to  possess  characteristics  that  are  yours. 

It  is  plain,  solid,  substantial,  and  useful.  Around  it  here  is 
a  wreath,  which  must  be  taken  as  the  crown  of  a  wellspent 
life ;  a  life  so  spent  as  to  win  in  your  quiet,  unostentatious 
way  the  regard  of  all  who  know  you. 

This  gift  is  useful,  as  is,  one  can  fancy,  the  life  you  lead, 
in  your  native  community  where  you  have  spent  nearly  all  the 
years  of  your  life.    One  can  fancy  there  that  its  people  come 
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to  you  for  help  and  strength  and  sympathy  and  Christian 
guidance,  just  as  one  may  come  and  drink  from  this  pitcher 
refreshing  draughts. 

In  making  this  selection,  which  it  seems  to  me  is  an  es- 
pecially happy  one,  they  have  considered  that  you  are  not 
fond  of  anything  for  your  own  personal  wear  or  adornment, 
but  they  consider  that  you  first  think  of  your  family ;  and  this 
is  something  in  which  your  family  may  join  fully;  in  which 
your  friends  may  take  pleasure ;  and  in  future  years  after  you 
have  passed  away  this  will  remain  as  a  precious  momento  to 
your  children,  as  an  evidence  of  your  having  won  the  regard 
of  all  vour  associates  and  friends. 

Mr.  Willard,  it  is  a  very  great  privilege  and  a  very  great 
pleasure  to  me,  on  behalf  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, to  present  to  you  this  mark  of  their  esteem.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Ex-President  Willard — Mr.  Northrup,  and  Gentlemen,  I 
assure  you  that  I  am  entirely  unable  to  express  my  feelings, 
as  I  have  listened  to  the  kind  words  which  you  have  just 
spoken,  and  have  felt  sure  that  they  were  but  representative 
words  of  what  you  would  all  say  to  me.  I  have  been  glad  to 
recognize  this,  and  to  say  to  you  tha  in  receiving  this  token 
from  you  I  shall  appreciate  always  the  words  which  you  have 
spoken,  for  they  touch  me  very  deeply.  I  feel  that,  whatever 
we  may  accomplish  in  our  lives,  there  is  nothing  which  we 
can  prize  so  much  as  the  regard  and  the  esteem  of  our  friends. 

I  remember,  some  years  ago  one  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  who  is  not  present  today,  said  to  me,  "I  prize 
very  highly  the  privilege  of  meeting  my  fellow  members  in 
always  greatly  appreciate  this  gift  as  a  reminder  of  the  kind 
the  seed  trade,  because  I  have  always  felt  that  they  were  my 
friends,  and  one  cannot  have  too  many  friends." 

So  as  my  parting  word  to  you  today,  let  me  say  that  I  shall 
words  which  you  have  spoken  to  me ;  for  above  all  things 
that  1  prize  is  your  regard  and  your  friendship. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen.    (Applause.) 

The  Chair  now  asked  what  further  business  was  before  the 
house. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Northrup,  the  usual  compensation  was 
voted  to  the  Secretary  for  the  past  ypar. 

After  announcement  by  Mr.  Schisler  of  the  entertainment 
planned  for  the  afternoon,  and  the  time  of  departure  of 
special  trolley  cars  for  Shaw's  Garden  and  a  tour  through  the 
city,  to  include  a  visit  to  Anheuser-Busch's  great  breweries, 
on  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

SOCIAL  FEATURES. 

The  social  features  attendant  upon  the  Twenty-second  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association 
presented  a  different  aspect  from  the  ordinary,  inasmuch  as 
the  convention  was  held  in  the  World's  Fair  City,  and  tiie 
sessions  of  the  convention  proper  at  the  Forest  Park  Uni- 
versity Hotel,  but  a  square  away  from  one  of  the  Exposition 
entrances,  so  that  the  attractions  of  the  great  Fair  were  ever 
present  in  the  minds  of  all.  This  readiness  of  access  and 
proximity  of  the  World's  Fair  necessarily  •would  have 
dwarfed  other  entertainment  no  matter  on  how  elaborate  a 
scale  provided,  and  the  seedsmen  of  St.  Louis  wisely  de- 
termined not  to  arrange  out-door  recreation  that  might  tend 
to  take  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  visitors  from  what  all 
desired  to  see,  the  countless  treasures  of  the  great  white  city. 

None  the  less  assiduously,  however,  did  the  seedsmen  of 
St.  Louis  look  after  their  guests,  and  were  constantly  in  at- 
tendance upon  them. 

The  reception  Wednesday  afternoon  which  was  tendered 
by  the  Lewis  Publishing  Company  at  the  splendid  building 
occupied  by  them  as  a  publishing  house  of  the  Woman's  Mag- 
azine and  the  Farm  Journal  was  a  most  enjoyable  event.  In 
charge  of  Mr.  Geo.  L,  Moselle,  Secretary  to  President  Lewis, 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  Warren,  Traveling  representative  of  the  Farm 
Journal,  the  party  were  taken  in  special  trolley  cars  to  this 
interesting  building,  and  there  received  by  President  Lewis 
and  his  corps  of  assistants. 

Refreshments  were  served,  after  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
establishment.     The  visitors  were  informed  that  the  mighty 
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presses  were  capable  of  turning  out  an  edition  of  2,000,000 
copies  of  the  Woman's  Magazine  in  six  days'  time,  using  in 
this  process  some  15  carloads  of  paper  and  8  tons  of  printing 
ink.  r^our  car-loads  of  mail  daily  represent  the  out-put.  The 
circulation  of  the  Woman's  Magazine  is  1,500,000,  and  of  the 
Woman's  Farm  Journal  650,000,  the  subscription  to  the  latter 
being  10  cents  per  year  only. 

President  Willard  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  recep- 
tion accorded  the  A.  S.  T.  A.,  and  requested  Mr.  Burpee  to 
voice  the  sentiments  of  the  visitors.  This  the  latter  gentle- 
man did  in  his  usual  happy  fashion,  assuring  President  Lewis 
that  the  Woman's  Magazine  Building  was  one  of  the  sights 
of  St.  Louis  which  would  not  have  been  willingly  overlooked. 
President  Lewis  seemed  quite  overcome  by  the  words  of  ap- 
preciation, but  was  equal  to  the  occasion  and  responded  in 
kind.  His  reference  to  the  new  plan  of  the  Lewis  Publishing 
Company  for  the  issuance  of  certified  checks  to  be  used  in 
mail  remittances  was  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  experi- 
enced advertisers  of  the  seed  trade  present. 

Thursday  afternoon  was  given  up  to  a  special  entertain- 
ment by  the  St.  Louis  seedsmen,  the  party,  numbering  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  being  taken  for  a  ride  on  the  trolley  through 
the  interesting  parts  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  stopping  en 
route  at  the  Anheuser-Busch  brewery,  and  going  all  through 
the  great  plant.  The  management  showed  the  usual  courte- 
sies for  which  they  are  proverbial,  and  ministered  to  the  inner 
man  with  their  well  known  product,  also  distributing  to  each 
of  the  party  a  handsome  souvenir. 

The  party  then  boarded  cars  again  and  continued  the  ride 
about  the  city  and  finally  arrived  at  the  Missouri  Botanical 
Garden  or  Shaw  Gardens  as  the  place  is  commonlv  called. 

Here  the  St.  Louis  Seedsmen  had  provided  a  delicious 
lunch  of  which  all  partook  while  seated  under  the  great 
spreading  trees  in  this  most  beautiful  spot. 

After  doing  the  lunch  justice  the  party  listened  to  an  in- 
structive address  by  Director  Trelease  setting  forth  the 
origin  of  the  famous  Garden  and  the  philanthropic  work  of  its 
founder. 
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A  photograph  was  then  taken  of  the  group  after  which  the 
members  were  free  to  make  a  tour  of  the  Gardens  where  it 
was  said  could  be  found  a  specimen  of  every  plant  known. 
As  many  days  might  have  been  spent  profitably  in  inspecting 
what  there  was  to  see,  as  there  were  hours  left  to  do  so,  but 
at  5:30  we  felt  obliged  to  again  board  cars  for  the  hotel, 
imanimously  agreeing  that  we  had  all  had  an  enjoyable  and 
profitable  afternoon. 

The  visiting  ladies  present  included  Mesdames  T.  Lee 
Adams,  L.  H.  Archias,  A.  A.  Berry,  Chas.  S.  Burge,  W.  Atlee 
Burpee,  N.  S.  Burt,  Peter  Hollenbach,  John  L.  Hunt,  John- 
son, C.  E.  Kendel,  Theo.  Koss,  Wm.  Kueker,  L.  L.  May, 
Lester  L.  Morse,  L.  L.  Olds,  J.  S.  Reynolds,  J.  C.  Robinson, 
A.  L.  Rogers,  S.  F.  Willard,  H.  G.  Windheim,  Watson  Wood- 
ruflf,  and  the  Misses  Green,  Annie  McVay,  Frances  Fish,  Ella 
McCullough,  Ethel  McCullough,  Clara  Kueker,  Elsie 
Kueker,  Irma  Kueker,  Burt,  Keeney,  Prentice,  Ethel  Johnson 
and  Clarie  Johnson. 

C.  E.  Kendel,  Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OK  THE 

AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSOQATION. 


ARTICLE  I. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association. 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  development  of 
such  relations  and  intimacies  between  the  members  as  exist 
in  all  standard  social  organizations;  and  through  and  in  that 
firmer  business  relation  in  which  all  can  stand  together  in  the 
effort  to  improve  and  perfect  a  standard  of  business  integrity, 
which  shall  include  purity  of  stocks,  honesty  of  representa- 
tion, carefulness  of  obligations,  and  promptness  in  execution. 
Also  the  discussion  of  all  subjects  of  interest  to,  or  belonging 
to,  the  Seed  Trade. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  membership  shall  consist  of  regular  seed-growers  and 
dealers  whose  chief  business  is  the  buying  and  selling  of 
seeds,  or  agricultural  tools  and  seeds,  in  this  country  and 
Canada. 
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FIRST  DAY. 
Morning  Session. 

The  first  open  session  was  called  to  order  at  11:30  A.  M. 
by  the  President  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Chas.  N.  Page,  in 
Convention  Hall,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  June 
20th,  1905,  a  large  number  of  the  guests  of  the  Association 
being  present.     The  President  said : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen — We  have  with  us  this  morning  Mr. 
Delaney,  the  Mayor  of  the  beautiful  village  of  Alexandria  Bay, 
who  has  kindly  undertaken  to  address  a  few  words  to  us,  and  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  him  to  you. 

Mr.  Delaney:  Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  indeed  to  welcome  you  here  to-day.  I  do  this  on  W-^ 
half  of  our  citizens ;  they  scarcely  know  yet  that  you  are  here, 
or  more  would  have  been  out  to  greet  you.  We  are  all  in- 
terested in  you  and  in  the  seed  trade.  I  suppose  I  might  say 
that  personally  T  am  sort  of  "agin"  the  trade,  because  I  see 
before  me  the  man  who  is  to  blame  for  my  corn  not  coming 
up  this  spring  (laughter),  but  I  will  not  go  into  any  quarrel 
with  him  about  this  now. 

It  is  with  earnestness  and  with  pleasure  that  I  renew  our 
welcome  to  you.  We  welcome  you  to  this  pleasant  little  vil- 
lage which  nestles  in  the  heart  of  the  Thousand  Islands;  we 
welcome  vou  in  the  name  of  the  old  River  St.  Lawrence  and 
its  myriad  islands,  and,  yet,  we  need  not  welcome  you  in  its 
name,  because  that  grand  old  river  speaks  more  eloquently 
than  any  tongue  can.  Its  deep  blue  waters,  its  smooth  surface 
mirroring  its  iiyriad  lakes,  all  welcorrje  you  here,  and  I  assure 
you  that  if  you  stay  a  while  it  will  fascinate  you,  and  you  will 
come  back  again,  and  that  is  what  we  would  like.  We  would 
like  you  to  stay  here  a  while  and  then  come  back  again  and 
again.  The  river  St.  Lawrence  has  an  attraction  for  everyone 
who  visits  it.  To-day  it  is  mild  and  glassy  and  quiet,  to-mor- 
row the  winds  may  rise  and  lash  it,  and  it  in  turn  will  lash 
the  winds  until  they  are  purified,  and  we  then  have  the  most 
delightful  atmosphere  in  the  world. 
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Now,  we  have  with  us  a  gentleman  who  is  not  a  native  of 
the  Thousand  Islands,  but  who  came  here  once  long  ago  and 
he  has  never  been  able  to  get  away  since.  He  may  have  his 
theory  as  to  why  he  stays  here,  but  I  tell  you  it  is  that  old 
fascination  that  the  river  has  for  everybody  who  comes  here. 

This  gentleman  comes  here  to-day,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
speak  to  you.  He  is  only  a  boy,  eighty-four  years  of  age,  but 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  he  bears  his  years  as  buoyantly  and 
as  lightly  as  a  young  man,  and  I  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that 
he  has  for  so  many  years  been  breathing  that  pure  atmosphere 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  its  surroundings. 

This  gentleman  is  from  the  United  States  Army,  but  he  left 
them.  I  do  not  know  why  he  did  not  go  back  to  them,  except 
as  I  have  told  you. 

I  again  welcome  you  most  heartily,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and  if  it  may  be  my  privilege,  Mr.  President,  I  will  present 
to  you  the  man  who  can  speak  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and 
of  Alexandria  Bay,  as  one  who  has  had  a  life-long  acquain- 
tanceship with  it,  Major  J.  H.  Durham. 

Major  Durham:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — 
I  have  been  having  some  doubts  in  my  own  mind  as  to  my  abil- 
ity to  fill  this  bill  which  my  friend  Grenell  has  roped  me  into. 
I  hope  he  feels  sufficiently  bad  about  it,  so  I  won't  bear  on  him 
too  hard,  but  what  makes  it  worse  is  that  my  old  time  friend 
Delaney  should  get  up  here  before  you  and  put  me  into  a 
worse  hole. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  am  to  get  out  of  it,  but  I  know  this 
that  I  have  lived  long  enough  among  these  islands  and  along 
the  St.  Lawrence  River,  watching  its  various  moods  and 
changes  until  I  realize  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  man 
to  describe  it.  I  have  no  language  to  describe  the*  beauties 
of  the  Thousand  Islands:  no  man  has  language  to  do  that. 
According  to  the  ideas  of  some  of  our  church  members  it  is  a 
w^ork  of  supererogation  to  attempt  it  in  any  form. 

The  best  that  I  can  do  for  you  to-day  is  to  mention  some 
of  the  salient  points  of  beauty  of  this  island  archipelago  of 
ours,  and  w^hen  you  come  to  see  them  in  an  afternoon  ramble, 
you  will  appreciate  what  a  task  it  is  to  try  to  describe  them. 
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You  will  begin  to  understand  why  the  beauties  of  those  is- 
lands utterly  elude  any  form  of  speech.  They  are  very  pat- 
ent to  the  eye.  The  eye  catches  the  beauties  of  the  region,  but 
when  you  go  home  and  attempt  to  describe  what  you  have  seen 
you  will  find  yourselves  out  of  language.  The  English  lan- 
guage will  not  express  it;  there  are  no  words  in  the  English 
language  capable  of  describing  what  you  will  see  on  one  of 
those  rambles. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  writers  have  attempted  to 
describe  those  islands ;  poets  have  written  about  them,  and 
painters  have  attempted  to  transfer  their  tints  and  beauties 
to  canvas,  but  they  have  all  failed.  None  of  them  has  come  up 
to  the  standard.  The  writer  has  not  found  any  language  pow- 
erful enough  to  portray  the  beauties  of  the  region.  The  poet's 
well-ridden  Pegasus  flies  too  low.  The  tints  from  the  paint- 
er's brush  are  too  dull,  but  the  idealism  that  it  brings  out,  the 
beauties  it  gives  to  your  eyes  and  that  you  feel  and  realize  in 
vour  hearts  are  there  forever.     There  is  no  mistake  about  that 

m 

at  all. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  "all  roads  lead  to  Rome."  Every 
Musselman  in  the  course  of  his  life  makes  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  and  the  Eastern  enthusiast  and  sun- worshipper  bow 
their  heads  to  the  East  when  the  rising  sun  inflames  the  hori- 
zon ;  and,  so,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  many  years 
of  study,  that  that  sort  of  idea  runs  through  people  generally. 
I  have  spent  many  years  of  my  life  here,  and  you  will  find 
in  a  little  while  that  what  I  say  is  the  truth,  and  will  agree  with 
me  that  "All  roads  lead  to  Alexandria  Bav." 

The  man  who  knows  where  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  beau- 
tiful wends  his  way  to  Alexandria  Bay.  Every  steamboat  that 
passes  here  points  her  prow  to  Alexandria  Bay. 

I  have  come  to  think  that  there  is  a  sort  of  likeness  of  feel- 
ing in  the  human  family  that  makes  them  all  centre  towards 
one  point,  and  that  point  is  Alexandria  Bay.  To  use  a  mili- 
tary phrase  it  is  the  **point  d'appui"  around  which  every- 
thing is  centered.  To  here  you  come  and  from  here  you  can 
see  everything  that  is  to  be  seen  on  this  grand  old  river  of 
ours.     It  is  a  wonderful  localitv. 
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Now,  when  my  friend  Grenell  wrote  to  me,  stating  that  I 
had  been  unfortunately  selected  to  address  you  on  this  occa- 
sion he  said  that  in  order  to  save  the  lazy  reporter  the  trouble 
of  working  I  had  better  prepare  my  address  and  read  it  to  you. 
Well,  that  is  a  thing  that  I  have  never  done  before  in  my  life, 
and  T  do  not  see  why  I  should  begin  now  just  to  save  him 
from  working.  1  did  make  a  few  notes,  just  as  a  refresher, 
and  with  your  kind  permission  I  will  refer  to  them  now  and 
again. 

I  am  not  going  to  inflict  anything  tremendous  upon  you,  and 
besides  that  I  am  keeping  my  eye  out  for  one  gentleman  who  , 
told  me  that  as  soon  as  I  saw  anybody  fall  asleep  to  quit,  and  I 
told  him  I  would. 

As  my  friend  Delaney  said,  I  am  not  as  young  as  I  was 
some  fifty  years  ago  or  so,  and  so  do  not  perhaps  remember 
things  quite  as  well  as  I  did  then. 

You  gentlemen  put  me  in  mind  of  the  people  who^were  one 
time  sent  in  advance  of  the  great  hosts  to  look  over  the  land 
of  Canaan  Did  you  ever  read  about  that?  I  think  you  have, 
because  I  judged  from  the  way  a  lot  of  the  boys  were  carrying 
on  last  night  at  the  hotel  that  they  were  a  lot  of  model  Sunday 
school  scholars.  Well,  you  will  call  to  mind  that  those  people 
were  sent  forward  to  look  over  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  land 
of  Promise,  and  you  will  remember  that  they  returned  and 
reported  that  it  was  a  *Mand  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.*' 

Now,  this  is  not  Canaan,  and  this  land  does  not  flow  with 
milk  and  honey,  but  I  tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  flows 
with  something  a  good  deal  better.  My  friend  Delaney  al- 
luded to  that.  T  mean  bv  that  that  the  water  which  flows 
down  this  grand  old  river  (and  there  is  only  one  St.  Lawrence 
in  the  world)  comes  from  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  Do 
you  know  that  the  waters  of  five  great  lakes  are  flowing  down 
past  here  at  this  moment?  Do  you  know  that  those  channels 
are  anywhere  from  200  to  500  feet  in  depth,  full  of  that 
clear  cold  water,  flowing  from  the  North  Country,  and  com- 
ing down  here  laden  with  that  life-giving  oxygen  which  makes 
men  live?  And,  when  you  breathe  the  air  that  comes  down 
following  those  cold  streams  from  the  far  North  yonder,  don't 
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you  feel  that  you  have  renewed  your  life  again?  You  fill  your 
lungs  with  long  breaths  of  oxygen,  and  you  step  out  once 
more  as  though  your  boyhood  days  had  come  back  again. 

It  is  life  giving,  and  along  this  grand  old  river  we  breathe  it 
from  day  to  day,  purified  now  and  then  by  the  storms,  purified 
now  and  then  by  the  electricity  from  the  very  heavens,  and 
then  fit  to  be  breathed  and  re-breathed  again  until  life  is  re- 
newed, and  we  grow  old  gradually. 

This  is  a  historical  region  as  well.  The  first  knowledge 
that  we  have  of  the  Thousand  Islands  is  found  in  an  old 
Indian  legend — an  old  Onondaga  legend.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  it  was  within  a  comparatively  few  miles  from  this 
spot  that  the  home  of  the  old  Six  Nations  existed — the  old 
Five  Nations  originally. 

That  old  tradition  runs  something  like  this  (I  condense  it 
from  the  tradition  as  told  to  Mr.  Clarke  of  New  York  in 
1843,  by  two  Onondaga  chiefs)  : 

At  one  time  two  of  the  young  men  of  the  Onondagas  had 
come  down  to  the  great  river,  and  stood  up  here  on  the  bluff 
above  us  looking  out  at  it.  As  they  were  so  looking  they  saw 
approaching  them  a  beautiful  carved  canoe,  of  pure  white; 
in  it  was  seated  a  person  of  distinguished  mien.  The  canoe 
was  propelled  rapidly,  and  landed  at  their  feet  and  the  occu- 
pant spoke  to  them  in  their  own  language,  and  made  known 
to  them  that  he  had  been  sent  to  them  by  the  Great  Spirit, 
and  that  he  had  been  sent  to  earth  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
the  tribes  in  the  country,  and  that  the  particular  Deity  that 
had  sent  him  was  the  Deity  that  presides  over  the  fish  and 
game,  and  the  lands,  and  vegetables,  in  fact  the  Deity  that 
presided  Over  everything  the  earth  produced.  He  also  told 
them  that  he  had  come  down  to  teach  those  red  brethren  what 
to  do  and  how  to  live. 

He  took  those  two  young  men  into  his  canoe  and  went 
away  up  the  river  with  them,  to  Oswego,  and  up  into  Central 
New  York  among  the  lakes,  and  there  he  taught  them  how 
best  to  catch  the  game  and  snare  the  fish,  how  to  raise  corn 
and  beans  and  so  on,  and  how  to  indulge  in  some  of  the  de- 
lights of  civilization  (not  all  of  them).     The  Indians  became 
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enamoured  of  him  and  called  him  "Hiawatha,"  the  meaning  of 
which  is  "a  verv  wise  man/' 

He  formed  for  tliem  a  code  of  laws,  and  taught  them  how 
to  live  happily  in  peace  and  quiet,  and  after  that  he  made 
an  (organized  nation  for  them.  Finally,  when  he  had  instruct- 
ed them  thoroughly  in  their  duties  and  work,  it  came  time  for 
him  to  go.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  assumed  the  form  of  a 
man,  but  in  reality  he  was  a  Deity.  The  tribes  assembled 
from  the  East  and  the  West,  and  they  formed  the  great 
compact  of  the  Five  Nations,  which  held  them  together  for 
so  many  years.  There  in  sight  of  them  he  entered  the  old 
canoe  which  had  borne  him  to  their  land  so  many  years  before 
and  was  carried  aloft  above  the  heads  of  the  assembled  multi- 
tude, to  the  music  of  unseen  bands. 

They  watched  him  till  he  disappeared  into  the  Heavens, 
and  from  that  time  on  the  great  compact  of  the  Five  Nations 
held  till  away  on  into  the  time  when  the  wars  with  the  White 
Man  had  wiped  them  out. 

So  far  as  we  know  that  old  legend  was  the  beginning  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  Thousand  Islands,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain.  The  very  name  was  perpetuated  by  the  French 
voyageurs  when  they  called  it  "Mille  Isles."  It  has  been  so 
named  for  more  than  two  hundred  years,  so  that  I  think  it  is 
fairly  well  entitled  to  the  name. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  where  they  extend.  Most  of  you 
know  where  Kingston  is  situated  up  here.  Snake  Island  is 
above  the  harbor  there,  and  a  line  drawn  to  the  north  of  it, 
east  and  west,  extending  up  the  river  to  Tibbets,  twenty  or 
twenty-five  miles  from  here,  and  thence  down  each  side  of  the 
river,  on  the  Canadian  shore,  and  on  this  side,  down  to  Brock- 
ville,  and  which  is  called  by  courtesy  the  "International  park" 
would  about  cover  it.  Within  those  limits  is  situated  the 
Thousand  Islands  region. 

Within  that  Park  there  are  to  be  found  islands  of  all  sorts, 
shapes,  sizes  and  dimensions,  from  square  yards  to  square 
miles,  and  threading  through  those  islands  are  innumerable 
passages  and  channels  (as  you  will  see  when  you  take  one  of 
the  trips),  until  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  whole  thing 
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looks  like  a  maze.  You  remember  the  famous  old  maze  which 
when  a  man  once  got  inside  he  would  go  around  for  hours 
and  hours,  coming  back  to  the  same  place  time  and  again,  but 
he  could  not  get  out,  until  finally  he  got  hold  of  a  golden  clue 
— ^a  golden  thread,  which  he  would  follow  and  so  get  out. 

Do  you  know  that  many  of  our  islands  are  just  like  that, 
only  instead  of  a  golden  thread  you  have  to  rely  upon  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  to  bring  you  back.  You  would  get 
lost  yourself.  I  will  guarantee  to  take  any  one  of  you  into  the 
group  of  islands,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  you  will  be  so  much 
lost  that  you  will  not  know  which  way  home  is,  or  how  you 
got  in,  or  anything  about  it,  any  more  than  you  are  there. 
There  are  many  gentlemen  now  in  the  room  who  can  bear 
me  out  in  this.  I  am  speaking  from  experience,  for  I  have 
been  lost  myself  and  I  ought  to  know. 

This  region  is  divided  into  groups,  so  that  the  dweller  here 
knows  pretty  well  how  they  are  situated. 

Directly  in  front  of  Alexandria  Bay  is  what  is  known  as 
the  "Central"  or  "Bay"  group,  and  a  very  beautiful  group  it 
is  indeed. 

Just  below  us  is  what  is  called  the  "Boundary"  or  "Friend- 
ly" group,  because  of  its  proximity  to  the  line  between  this 
country  and  Europe. 

Farther  up  is  the  "Admiralty"  group,  in  front  of  Gana- 
noque.  There  are  over  a  hundred  islands  in  that  group,  and 
you  can  go  in  and  out  among  them,  if  you  have  a  vessel  of 
the  right  size.  Of  course  the  larger  steamers  cannot  pene- 
trate the  smaller  channels. 

Nevertheless,  they  are  all  beautiful,  and  you  should  see  them 

by  moonlight.     If  you  have  seen  them  by  daylight  the  effect 

when  you  see  the  same  islands  by  the  light  of  the  moon  is 

simply  bewildering.     If  you  have  not  seen  them  by  daylight 

the  effect  of  the  searchlight  excursion  is  very  apt  to  mislead 

vou. 
Then,  again,  we  have  traces  right  along  the  St.  Lawrence 

here  of  Indian  occupation.     As  you  probably  know,  the  Algon- 

qnins  occupied  all  this  country  to  the  north  of  us.     The  border 

line  was  south,  and  it  was  here  that  those  great  nations  fought 
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it  out.     Those  shores  of  ours  have  been  fairly  drenched  with 
Indian  blood.     The  savagfe  tribes  fought  here  for  ages,  almost 

There  are  evidences  of  Indian  occupation  in  the  shape  of 
paintings,  or  pictures — I  will  not  say  that  they  exist  now,  but 
they  were  about  here,  and  it  is  only  a  few  years  since  there 
were  pictures  painted  by  Indian  artists  at  different  places 
along  the  shores  here.  Each  one  of  those  paintings  had  a  his- 
tory, some  of  them  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  and  for  cen- 
turies the  Indian  artists  came  along  and  retouched  those  paint- 
ings as  the  winds  and  storms  washed  them  away. 

Just  below  the  city  of  Brockville,  on  a  high  granite  bluff 
is  to  be  found  all  that  femains  of  one  of  those  paintings,  at 
least  it  was  there  last  summer,  and  could  be  dimly  seen 
if  you  took  a  skiff  and  went  close  in  to  it.  I  presume  that  it  is 
entirely  obliterated  now. 

That  painting  represented  a  canoe  full  of  Indians,  and  with 
them  two  white  men,  whom  they  were  pitching  into  the  water. 
This  picture  was  renewed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Indian  ar- 
tists, until  within  the  last  ten  years;  since  then  it  has  been 
neglected.  I  suppose  the  artists  are  dead — (you  could  kill 
anyone  who  made  such  a  painting  anyway). 

The  story  attached  to  this  picture  was  that  when  de  Fronte- 
nac  was  having  trouble  with  the  English  in  this  country  (and 
they  were  squabbling  as  a  general  thing  in  this  country  then) 
he  came  up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  captured  two  English  oflfi- 
cei  5»  :  Oswego,  that  is  where  the  old  time  fort  was  away  back 
I  don't  know  how  long  ago.  However,  he  sent  those  two  offi- 
cers, down  with  an  Indian  escort,  to  Montreal.  They  got  down 
all  very  well  as  far  as  Brockville,  and  then  there  came  on  a 
terrible  storm.  Well,  the  Indians  were  determined  upon  ap- 
peasing the  Great  Spirit,  and  so  they  pitched  the  white  men 
into  the  river,  in  order  to  lighten  the  canoe. 

It  seems  that  the  action  did  not  do  them  any  good,  anyway 
it  did  not  appease  the  Great  Spirit  worth  a  cent,  and  their  con- 
sciences began  to  trouble  them  (it  would  appear  that  those 
Indians  had  consciences',  which  is  generally  an  unusual  thing 
for  an  Indian  to  possess.  The  ordinary  redskin  has  none). 
They  kind  of  felt  sorry  for  what  they  had  done,  particularly 
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as  it  did  not  seem  to  appease  the  Great  Spirit.  The  storm 
grew  worse  and  worse,  and  finally,  after  they  had  got  down 
to  the  big  bluff  just  below  Brockville,  the  canoe  went  under, 
and  they  were  drowned,  with  the  men  singing  their  death  song 
amid  the  howling  of  the  storm.     And  so  the  artist  pictured  it. 

I  don't  believe  for  a  minute  that  even  if  they  had  saved 
those  officers  that  they  would  have  taken  them  down  to  Mon- 
treal. I  don't  take  any  stock  in  the  redskin  anyhow  on  general 
principles.  I  have  had  too  much  to  do  with  him  out  on  the 
plains  many  many  years  ago,  and  I  don't  love  the  Indian 
worth  a  cent. 

What  they  would  have  done  with  those  men  would  be  to 
burn  them  at  the  stake,  and  amuse  the  women  and  children 
with  the  fun  they  were  having.  That  is  my  opinion  of  the 
redskin,  and  I  am  sure  that  is  what  would  have  happened. 

Over  across  the  river  here  just  a  little  above  us,  there  used  to 
be  a  picture  of  an  Indian  who  seemed  to  be  fishing  from  a 
canoe,  and  some  animal  (it  might  have  been  a  panther,  or  it 
might  have  been  a  hog  for  all  I  can  tell)  jumped  into  the  canoe 
and  ate  the  Indian.  This  event  was  commemorated  for  vears 
and  years,  in  fact  it  is  only  about  ten  years  ago  since  it  was  re- 
touched for  the  last  time. 

On  another  of  the  islands,  down  below  here,  there  was  a 
picture  of  a  tremendous  war  canoe  containing  thirty  or  forty 
Indians.  I  suppose  there  was  a  story  attached  to  it,  but  I  don't 
know  what  it  was,  and  I  never  met  anybody  who  could  telltr.iie.' 

I  will  now  give  you  a  little  bit  of  history.  This  river  was 
named  in  1583  by  Jacques  Cartier,  or  rather,  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  was  named  after  Jacques* 
patron  saint,  and  as  Jacques  came  up  along  the  river  with 
his  fleet  the  name  followed  him,  till  it  got  to  be  the  name 
of  the  whole  thing. 

The  original  Indian  name  of  this  river  was  ''Kataraqui," 
and  for  a  wide  extent  of  country  on  either  side,  extending  to 
the  lakes  of  Central  New  York,  and  to  Jefferson  and  Lewis 
counties,  to  the  Adirondacks,  and  away  back  to  Gananoque  and 
Kingston,  and  over  that  North  country  it  was  all  called  Kata- 
raqui.     There  is  an  old  village  back  of  Kingston  which  bears 
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the  name  yet.  This  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Indians  long 
ago. 

*'Kataraqui"  means  "land  of  many  lakes,"  and  that  is  why 
the  region  and  the  river  were  called  Kataraqui. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  speaking  of  historical  mat- 
ters, this  was  an  active  place.  Up  here  just  this  side  of  Cape 
Vincent  a  fort  was  built  on  what  is  now  called  Carlton  Island. 
This  fort  was  erected  by  the  British  in  1778.  Strong  garri- 
sons were  kept  there  till  1783,  and  then  the  thing  went  down. 
That  was  in  Revolutionary  times. 

This  was  the  great  pathway,  or  military  road,  from  Quebec 
and  Montreal  to  reach  the  western  portions  of  the  country. 
For  many  years,  from  1562  or  1563  onward,  there  was  a  long 
procession  of  Jesuit  fathers  went  up  this  river  in  their  canoes, 
with  Indian  guides.  Those  men  went  clear  up  into  the  North- 
west, and  among  those  men  were  some  of  the  grandest  men 
that  ever  lived  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  men  who  came  from 
the  great  gardens  of  Paris,  came  from  their  friends,  and  from 
their  monasteries,  and  from  their  comforts,  and  went  out 
into  the  wilds  to  Christianize  the  savages.  They  did  not  come 
for  any  other  purpose.  Naturally  they  would  have  liked  to 
annex  all  this  country  to  the  French  crown,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  that,  and  I  do  not  blame  them  for  it  in  any  manner  what- 
ever. But,  the  main  idea  of  those  men  was  to  convert  the  sav- 
ages to  Christianity. 

They  passed  up  this  St.  Lawrence  River  in  one  stream,  year 
after  year.  They  devoted  their  lives  to  it,  they  lost  their  lives 
by  it.  They  were  tomahawked.  They  were  burnt  at  the  stake. 
They  were  tortured  and  butchered  by  the  Indians,  but  still 
they  persisted. 

Now,  I  am  not  particularly  attached  to  any  church  what- 
ever, and  I  do  not  care  what  church  a  man  may  belong  to  so 
long  as  he  believes  that  his  work  is  right,  that  his  way  is 
right  and  he  carries  out  his  belief  in  his  life,  but  I  feel  that  the 
footsteps  that  those  men  left  along  the  shores  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence River  are  on  holy  ground. 

It  makes  no  difference  to  what  denomination  we  may  belong, 
we  will  have  to  admit  that  there  was  only  one  thing  that  took 
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those  men  up  that  river,  and  we  will  have  to  admit  that  those 
men  opened  up  that  country.  They  reached  the  Great  North- 
west, they  went  down  the  "Father  of  Waters"  to  its  mouth 
and  opened  up  an  empire;  and,  after  they  had  done  that  the 
sons  of  the  old  Puritans  went  out  and  took  possession  of  it — 
the  sons  of  those  men  who  hated  Protestantism  and  despised 
Jesuitism.  Those  men  went  out  and  took  possession  of  it 
after  the  Jesuits  had  opened  it  up.  This  is  an  undeniable  fact. 
It  is  in  the  march  of  human  events,  and  had  to  be. 

But  we  owe  those  Jesuit  fathers  a  great  deal  for  what 
thev  have  done  in  this  countrv. 

During  the  war  of  1812  there  were  several  lively  little 
"melees"  just  below  this  pretty  little  village. 

There  were  some  British  gunboats  going  up  the  river, 
and  some  of  the  Yankees  got  out  and  went  across  to  the  Cana- 
dian shore  at  Rockport  and  took  them  in,  and  went  up  the 
river  with  them  and  got  rid  of  them  there.  Some  of  their 
friends  came  after  them,  but  could  not  get  them. 

There  was  another  nice  little  fight  took  place  up  at  Clayton, 
and  we  had  a  nice  little  scrap  with  three  British  iron  vessels, 
over  in  the  Narrows,  just  above  the  Thousand  Island  Park. 

l>Dwn  below,  again,  in  the  group  of  islands  we  had  one  or 
two  nice  squabbles.  It  was  a  pretty  lively  place,  I  gather.  I 
was  not  here  at  the  time,  so  I  don't  know  for  certain. 

But  there  was  one  shameful  affair,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
Wilkinson  with  his  army  marched  down  those  shores  and 
crossed  over  to  Chrysler's  Farm,  and  there  got  beautifully 
licked.  Wilkinson  was  cashiered  for  drunkenness  and  dis- 
missed the  service,  and  it  was  a  good  thing  for  him,  too. 
Served  him  right. 

I  cannot  dwell  on  those  things  any  longer.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  other  things  that  I  could  say  to  you  about  those  times, 
but  the  guide  books  that  you  can  get  will  give  you  all  the  in- 
formation that  you  want,  and  which  I  have  not  time  to  give 
vou  now. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  there  was  hardly  a  cottage  on  the  is- 
lands. I  think  it  is  about  forty  years  ago  since  the  first  shanty 
was  buijt  on  the  Canadian  Islands.     At  that  time  there  was 
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only  a  little  hostelry  here  and  there  along  tlie  shore,  or  a  shack 
here  and  there  used  for  hunting  and  fishing,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  farm  houses  on  some  of  the  larger  islands. 

In  1872  Mr.  Belmont,  the  head  of  the  big  firm  of  Cook  Sons 
&  Co.,  came  down  here  on  a  trip,  and  that  really  was  the  be- 
ginning of  it.  From  that  time  on  those  islands  became  known, 
and  began  to  grow.  To-day  they  are  covered  with  property 
and  buildings  worth  millions  of  dollars,  why,  there  are  palaces 
built  on  some  of  them  now. 

I  remember  the  time  when  the  grand  hotel  where  you  are 
now  stopping  was  a  little  bit  of  a  building,  without  any  of  the 
conveniences  you  have.  Those  things  were  not  thought  of  at 
that  time.  I  remember  when  old  John  Crossmon,  and  his 
good  old  lady  purchased  that  place.  I  remember  years  ago 
when  a  party  used  to  come  here  from  New  York — Boss  Tweed 
and  his  gang.  They  used  to  go  down  to  Deer  Island,  and  I 
remember  that  Mrs.  Crossmon  used  to  make  Boston  brown 
bread  and  beans  for  them,  and  they  used  to  have  some  of  the 
most  glorious  old  **blow  outs"  that  you  ever  saw. 

Now,  you  will  have  a  chance  also  of  deciding  in  your  own 
minds  whether  *' Beauty  unadorned  is  beauty  adorned  the 
most."  Some  of  those  islands  have  not  been  touched  at  all. 
Some  of  them,  on  the  Canadian  side  particularly  are  still  in 
the  state  that  nature  left  them.  They  have  not  been  touched 
bv  the  hand  of  man. 

There  are  many  of  them  that  have  very  fine  cottages,  and 
you  will  travel  a  long  way  before  you  wll  find  a  finer  lot  of 
cottages  and  summer  residences  than  you  will  find  right  here 
among  those  islands.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  on 
them,  and  millions  more  will  be  spent  in  time  to  come,  until 
every  spur,  and  point,  and  inlet  will  be  decorated  with  a  splen- 
did cottage  where  someone  will  have  a  glorious  time  during 
the  summer. 

Within  this  International  Park  the  State  of  New  York  has 
set  aside  many  islands  and  has  established  parks.  It  has  also 
built  little  summer  houses  and  fixed  up  apparatus  for  cooking, 
and  built  docks  and  so  on,  for  the  convenience  of  steamers 
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landing.     Those  places  have  been  turned  over  to  the  public 

for  camps  and  picnics. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  line  the  Dominion  of  Canada  has 

set  aside  certain  islands  for  the  same  purpose,  so  that,  so  far  as 

the  great  public  reserve  is  concerned,  the   Thousand  Island 

district  is  simply  unsurpassed,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

There  is  something  almost  uncanny  in  the  fascination  which 
attracts  people  to  so  many  repetitions  of  those  island  rambles, 

so  much  so  that  at  the  close  of  your  visit  I  know  you  will  be 

so  much  interested  with  what  you  have  seen  that  you  will  say 

**I  want  to  see  them  again,  and  again,"  and  in  saying  that 

you  are  simply  voicing  the  feeling  of  thousands  who  have 

taken  those  rambles  before  you. 

You  see  little  channels  leading  all  around  you,  and  you 
wonder  where  they  go  to,  and  you  keep  thinking  about  it, 
and  then  you  pass  it  by  and  see  the  most  beautiful  region 
stretching  out  before  you,  with  the  blue  water  shimmering  in 
the  sunlight,  and  then  you  think  "I  would  like  to  see  that,  I 
would  like  to  travel  that  channel,  I  would  like  to  follow  that 
little  winding  course  among  the  islands,  I  would  like  to 
know  where  that  channel  leads  to,  and  what  is  at  the  end  of 
it."  And  if  you  stay  here  you  are  going  to  do  it,  you  can- 
not help  it. 

There  is  a  fascination  about  it,  and  an  attractiveness  which 
keeps  you  going  out  there  again  and  again.  There  seems  to 
be  that  natural  curiosity  in  man  which  makes  him  want  to 
know  where  a  thing  goes.  Did  you  ever  notice  that  there  is  a 
sort  of  fascination  in  following  a  new  road  in  the  country. 
You  want  to  learn  where  it  goes  to,  and  what  it  passes.  Well, 
that  fascination  is  much  stronger  when  you  come  to  follow 
those  channels  among  the  islands,  and  one  experiences  a  sense 
of  exultation  as  he  threads  among  the  various  winding  chan- 
nels, and  around  the  different  islands,  a  feeling  which  cannot 
be  described.  Sometimes  we  are  in  the  center  of  a  maze,  sur- 
rounded by  granite  rocks,  through  which  there  appears  to  be 
no  outlet  except  the  way  we  came  in,  and  yet,  at  the  next 
turn,  another  tiny  channel  appears,  which  leads  us  to  others 
leading  in  different  directions.     We  follow  one  of  them,  and 
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at  last  find  ourselves  out  in  the  open  again.  The  place,  how- 
ever, has  made  an  impression  on  our  hearts,  and  we  determine 
to  see  it  again. 

There  is' something  more  than  a  conscious  enjoyment  in  one 
of  those  trips.  It  is  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  mere  grati- 
fication of  our  senses.  It  raises  up  and  develops  the  sense  of 
the  beautiful ;  it  revives  it.  It  touches,  and  expands  and  ex- 
alts us,  and  gratifies  the  purest  sense  of  enjoyment. 

Now,  I  might  enumerate  to  you  some  of  the  island  pal- 
aces of  this  region.  I  might  tell  you  by  whom  they  were 
built,  and  by  whom  they  are  occupied,  but  I  will  not.  The 
guide  books  can  tell  you  that  better  than  I,  and  time  does  not 
permit  of  me  going  into  that  detail  now. 

1  might  point  out  to  you  what  I  consider. the  most  interest- 
ing rambles,  and  I  might  even  tell  you  the  boats  you  ought  to 
take,  but  it  is  not  part  of  my  duty  to  do  it,  and  I  will  not. 
You  can  decide  that  for  yourselves,  after  you  have  seen  the 
different  places. 

Or,  I  might  tell  you  of  the  junketings  of  the  old  'Tweed 
Gang,"  or  I  might  tell  you  of  the  famous  men  who  have  been 
here — 1  might  tell  you  of  the  men  who  have  been  here,  and 
styled  themselves  the  **Aniericus  Club,"  but  I  will  not  do  any 
of  those  things.  Volumes  might  be  written  on  the  doings  and 
'*blow  outs"  that  have  been  here  in  this  region. 

I  might  say  much  more  to  you,  for  the  theme  is  inex- 
haustible, and  in  this  respect  it  differs  from  human  patience. 
I  might  name  to  you  the  concourses  of  distinguished  men 
who  have  preceded  you  here.  I  might  stand  here  all  day  and 
indicate  to  you  the  scenes  of  splendor  and  beauty  that  are 
within  your  reach  at  the  present  moment,  but,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  will  not  do  this  either.  You  are  here  at  the 
throne  now,  and  any  of  the  servants  of  the  Islands  will  (for 
a  small  consideration)  convey  you  to  scenes  of  delight  and 
bcautv  such  as  are  unrivalled  in  the  world. 

I  have  said  something  to  you  about  poets,  and  I  might 
recite  to  you  by  the  hour  what  poets  have  said  of  this  island 
region,  but  I  am  not  going  to  do  it.  However,  you  will  par- 
don me  if  I  read  to  you  what  I  condensed  from  a  poem  written 
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some  years  ago  by  a  Lower  Canadian.  His  name  was  Jo- 
seph Octave  Cremazie.  It  was  a  prose  poem,  and  there  was 
an  immense  amount  of  sense  to  it,  and  to  use  a  very  common 
expression  it  "touches  the  spot."  * 

**When  Eve  phicked  death  from  the  Tree  of  Life  and 
brought  tears  and  sorrows  upon  the  earth.  Adam  was  driven 
out  into  the  world  to  mourn  with  her,  and  taste  of  the  bitter 
springs  from  which  we  now  drink.  The  angels  on  their  wings 
bore  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  the  eternal  spheres  on  high,  anc 
placed  it  in  the  Heavens,  but  in  passing  through  space  they 
dropped  along  the  way  some  flowers  from  the  Garden.  These 
flowers  of  ever  changing  hues  falling  into  the  great  river 
sprang  up  and  became  the  Thousand  Islands,  the  Paradise  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence." 

I  leave  my  address  with  you,  Mr.  President,  for  preser- 
vation in  the  archives  of  the  Association,  as  a  warning  to  some 
future  speaker  who  may  attempt  to  fool  his  time  away  de- 
scribing the  beauties  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Thousand 
Islands. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for 
the  honor  you  have  done  me  by  listening  to  me. 

The  President:  I  am  sure  we  have  all  been  greatly  pleased 
and  interested  by  the  discourses  to  which  we  have  just  listened, 
and,  on  behalf  of  the  Association  I  wish  to  thank.  Mayor  De- 
laney  for  his  kind  welcome  to  us  to-day.  I  am  sure  we  ap- 
preciate his  kind  words. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  Major  Durham.  Personally  I  must  say 
that  T  do  not  know  when  I  have  listened  to  an  address  of  great- 
er interest,  or  more  benefit,  and  I  know  that  we  will  enjoy  the 
ramble  this  afternoon  all  the  more  for  having  had  the  pleasure 
of  having  the  various  places  described  to  us  beforehand. 

As  we  have  considerable  busifiess  to  transact  it  has  been 
decided  to  hold  a  session  this  evening,  and  if  there  is  no  further 
business  before  us  now  a  motion  to  adjourn  will  be  in  order. 
I  hope  that  a  great  number  of  our  guests  wnll  find  it  convenient 
to  be  with  us  this  evening,  as  we  have  a  number  of  papers  of 
verv  ereat  interest  to  be  read  and  discussed. 
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There  beingf  no  further  business  before  the  session  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Albert  McCullough  and  duly  seconded  'That 
we  do  now  adjourn,  to  meet  again  this  evening  at  8  o'clock." 

And  the  meeting  thereafter  adjourned.  t 

SECOND  SESSION. 

The  second  session  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Mr.  Chas.  N.  Page,  on  Tuesday  evening  at  8:30  o'clock.  He 
said: 

We  have  quite  a  number  of  interesting  papers  to  be  read  and 
discussed  to-night,  and  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  to  see  so  many 
of  our  guests  with  us.  I  am  sure  that  they  will  find  that  the 
discussion  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  seed  trade  is  not  so 
dull  after  all,  and,  as  a  result,  will  make  it  a  point  to  be  present 
at  all  our  open  sessions.  They  may  feel  assured  that  we  would 
be  pleased  to  have  them  with  us. 

The  first  paper  that  we  have  to  present  is  by  Mr.  Lester  L. 
Morse,  of  the  firm  of  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.,  Santa  Clara,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Morse  has  not  found  it  possible  to  be 
present  with  us  at  this  meeting,  and  I  will  therefore  ask  the 
Secretary  to  read  his  paper. 

SEED    GROWING   IN   CALIFORNIA. 

There  is  probably  no  one  in  the  seed  trade  in  America  who 
isn't  more  or  less  familiar  with  some  California  seed.  It  would 
be  impossible  now  for  a  dealer  to  make  up  his  stock  without  a  large 
part  of  the  important  items  coming  from  California  and  those  who 
have  spent  many  years  in  the  seed  business  must  be  impressed  with 
the  constantly  increasing  list  of  kinds  and  varieties  that  the  seed 
growers  here  are  now  growing. 

Many  of  the  seed  dealers  have  visited  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
have  some  knowledge  of  conditions  here,  or  as  much  knowledge  as 
can  be  gained  from  a  flying  trip.  But  the  phenomenal  growth  of 
the  seed  business  as  a  business  has  brought  a  large  number  of  new 
men  into  the  field  who  have  not  yet  visited  California,  and  it  is 
to  these  men  that  I  trust  my  paper  will  prove  of  especial  interest. 

When  we  speak  of  California,  we  comprehend  a  large  territory 
with  a  great  variety  of  climates,  and  soils,  and  conditions,  for 
California  is  a  state  770  miles  long  and  375  miles  wide,  with  two 
long  mountain  ranges,  two  great  plains,  a  number  of  great  moun- 
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highly  cultivated  valleys.  There  are  coast  counties,  mountain  coun- 
ties and  counties  in  the  interior.  Fifty-seven  in  all,  some  of  them 
as  large  as  Eastern  states.  Japan  with  its  40,000,000  of  people 
covers  only  95  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  California  with  its  1,500,000 
of  people,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  more  fertile  soil  here  than  in 
Japan. 

The  seed  farms  are  all  situated  in  what  we  call  the  Coast  Coun< 
ties,  and  south  of  San  Francisco.  The  principal  section  is  Santa 
Clara  County,  extending  from  30  to  80  miles  south  of  San  Francis- 
co. The  adjacent  county  of  Alameda,  a  few  miles  nearer,  and  on 
the  eastern  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  also  contains  several  seed 
farms,  quite  an  area  being  devoted  to  garden  peas.  From  Santa 
Clara  south,  there  are  no  general  seed  farms  for  270  miles,  or  in 
San  Luis  Obispo  County,  although  at  Watsonville  in  the  Pajaro 
Valley,  100  miles  south,  there  are  large  areas  devoted  to  beans  and 
sugar  beets.  Then  in  Lompoc  Valley,  300  miles  south,  is  a  very 
fertile  district  devoted  to  large  areas  of  beans  and  commercial 
mustard. 

Then  further  south,  400  miles   from   San  Francisco,  is   Santa 

Barbara  and  San  Buenaventura  counties,  where  nearly  the  world's 

supply  of  lima  beans  are  grown,  but  little  else  in  the  seedman's 

line.  Still  farther  south,  near  Los  Angeles,  and  500  miles  south 
of  San  Francisco,  there  is  some  general  seed  growing  and  some 

lima  bean  growing. 

Then  north  of  San  Francisco,  about  200  miles  up  the  coast,  is 
tain  peaks,  several  great  fivers,  and  a  number  of  very  fertile  and 
Humboldt  County,  where  fine  garden  peas  have  been  grown  for 
many  years.  This  section  is  reached  by  ocean  steamer  or  by  a 
long  stage  ride,  and  is  difficult  to  visit.  The  experimental  grounds 
of  Luther  Burbank  are  near  Santa  Rosa,  about  75  miles  north  of 
San  Francisco,  in  the  Santa  Rosa  Valley.  The  pea  growing  at 
Humboldt  and  Mr.  Burbank's  grounds  are  practically  the  only  seed 
growing  sections  north  of  San  Francisco. 

There  are  large  areas  devoted  to  watermelon  growing  in  San 
Joaquin  County,  near  Stockton,  just  west  of  San  Francisco  about 
100  miles.  Here  melons  are  grown  on  a  very  extensive  scale  and 
shipped  to  all  parts  of  the  coast.  While  some  seed  is  saved  by 
some  of  the  market  growers,  there  is  no  regular  vine-seed  grower 
in  the  district  or  elsewhere  in  California.  There  is  an  immense 
area  of  fine  soil  in  this  section  and  also  great  tracts  of  very  fertile 
soil  for  many  miles  about  Stockton  and  Sacramento,  but  the  cli- 
mate is  usually  very  warm  in  summer  and  represents  what  we  term 
the  interior  districts.  Most  seed  crops  do  better  where  the  sea 
breezes  keep  the  climate  cool  and  moderate  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. 
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There  are  very  large  areas  of  reclaimed  tule  lands  in  and  about 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  about  midway  between 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento  and  Stockton.  These  islands  are 
peat  lands  and  are  extremely  fertile,  but  are  only  protected  by  very 
high  levees,  and  are  always  subject  to  overflow.  An  unusual  inun- 
dation of  a  number  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  spring  of  1904, 
destroyed  some  seed  crops  and  since  that  time  practically  all  the 
seed  growers  have  left  these  islands  completely.  A  few  years  ago 
no  less  than  1,500  acres  on  Grand  Island,  Andrus  Island,  Tyler 
Island  and  other  points  were  dcA'Oted  to  seed  crops  such  as  onion, 

radish,  carrot,  etc. 

While  for  nearly  30  years,  California  has  been  a  factor  in  seed 

growing,  the  staple  articles  have  usually  been  represented  by  on- 
ion and  lettuce  in  the  vegetable  line,  and  in  flower  seed  by  sweet 
peas.  The  list,  however,  has  expanded  very  widely  and  excepting 
sweet  corn  and  melons,  practically  everything  in  the  seed  list  is 
grown  in  California.  Not  that  we  do  produce  any  considerable 
supply  of  such  items  as  cabbage,  cauliflower,  turnip  or  vine  seeds, 
but  they  can  be  and  will  be  grown  here  more  or  less  in  the  future. 

Most  of  the  seed  growing  is  on  low,  wet  lands,  well  drained, 
and  while  some  irrigating  is  done,  the  crops  are  generally  de- 
pendent on  rainfall.  The  planting  begins  early,  usually  in  Novem- 
ber and  continues  until  about  March  first.  Onion  bulbs  are  usually 
all  set  out  and  covered  before  January  ist  and  the  seed  for  the 
next  crop  of  bulbs  is  sown  in  January.  While  the  mornings  arc 
cold,  at  times  during  the  winter,  the  thermometer  rarely  registers 
below  28  degrees,  and  planting  is  done  throughout  the  winter, 
much  as  it  is  done  in  spring  in  colder  counties. 

The  soil  selected  for  seed  is  of  several  characters,  the  larger 
part  of  it  being  heavy,  black  adobe.  Light,  sandy  loam  and  stiff 
loams  are  also  used  for  certain  crops,  but  no  gravelly  or  rocky 
lands  or  clay  soils.  Very  few  of  the  present  seed  farms  have  oc- 
cupied their  present  situations  for  more  than  10  years  and  most  of 
them  for  a  less  period.  No  fertilizer  is  used  or  has  been  since  it 
has  proven  cheaper  to  move  to  new  locations  than  to  continue  a 
long  time  on  one  place  and  restore  the  exhausted  soils  with  the 
aid  of  fertilizers.  The  long,  dry  summers  and  large  proportions 
of  sunshine  help,  in  a  large  measure  to  keep  the  soil  in  full  strength. 
The  long  summers,  usually  free  from  rain  after  the  middle  of  May 
until  November  ist,  afford  perfect  ripening  and  harvesting  condi- 
tions. The  curing,  threshing  and  preliminary  cleaning  of  seed 
crops  is  all  done  out  of  doors,  on  the  land  where  the  crops  have 
grown.  The  only  buildings  required  on  a  seed  farm  for  the  seed 
are  rough  cleaning  houses  and  storage  rooms.  This  is  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  seed  farms  in  Germany,  where  practically  all  of  the 
crops  are  cured  under  cover,  requiring  very  large  and  costly  build- 
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ings  for  this  purpose.  The  sample  of  California  grown  seeds  is 
usually  bright  and  well  filled  and  of  high  vitality,  all  largely  due  to 
the  cool  but  dry  weather  during  harvest  time.  The  opportunities 
for  keeping  all  varieties  free  from  mixture  are  superior  also,  since 
a  crop  need  not  be  moved  from  the  place  where  it  has  been  grown 
until  it  is  threshed  and  chaffed  and  put  in  bags  with  its  proper  tag 
and  label. 

The  crops  are  usually  cut  in  'the  mornings  on  account  of  the 
dew  which  is  most  always  heavy.  As  soon  as  cut,  such  seeds  as 
shell  easily  are  carried  to  white  cotton  drying  sheets  and  spread 
out  and  .left  for  from  two  to  three  days  to  as  many  weeks,  or  until 
perfectly  dry  and  thoroughly  cured.  The  harvest  season  extends 
over  a  period  of  about  six  months,  beginning  with  salsify  and 
spinach  in  May  and  closing  with  leek,  cucumber  and  tomato  about 
November  ist. 

Perhaps  an  estimate  of  the  areas  devoted  to  the  several  crops 
will  be  interesting  and  as  I  have  compiled  them  rather  rudely,  I 
trust  they  will  not  be  accepted  as  definite.  They  are  at  least 
approximately  correct  and  represent  the  state  of  California  only. 
I  will  mention  the  kinds  only  that  include  25  acres  or  over:  Beet, 
50  acres;  carrot,  200  acres;  celery  and  celeriac,  50  acres;  cucumber, 
250  acres;  endive,  25  acres;  leek,  25  acres;  lettuce,  300  acres;  curled 
mustard,  25  acres;  onion,  2,000  acres,  parsley,  25  acres;  parsnip,  25 
acres;  radish,  500  acres;  salsify,  25  acres;  spinach,  100  acres;  toma- 
to, 125  acres;  sweet  peas,  750  acres;  nasturtiums,  50  acres;  other 
flower  seeds,  50  acres;  turnip,  100  acres;  cabbage,  25  acres;  garden 
peas,  1,000  acre^;  pole  beans,  1,500  acres;  bush  beans,  750  acres; 
lima  beans,  2,000  acres. 

I  have  not  included  in  these  figures  any  commercial  mustards, 
or  market-eating  beans,  but  only  what  is  wholly  grown  for  the 
seed  trade.  My  total  figures  make  just  about  10,000  acres.  In- 
cluded in  this  estimate  is  the  item  of  miscellaneous  flower  seeds — 
a  feature  that  promises  greater  proportionate  expansion  than  any 
other  line.  A  better  knowledge  of  methods  and  selection  and 
general  type  development  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  California 
flower  seeds  an  equal  reputation  with  those  of  any  other  country, 
with  the  very  great  advantage  of  a  strong  vitality  and  a  fine  sample 
of  seed.  The  flower  seed  list  includes  asters,  centaureas,  marigolds, 
poppies,  mignonette,  eschscholtzias,  and  smaller  breadths  of  a  score 
of  other  flowers. 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  enumerated  enough  in  detail  the 
varied  crops  of  a  California  seed  farm,  but  I  trust  I  have  said 
enough  to  convince  the  convention  that  a  visit  to  California  in 
May  and  June  would  be  an  attractive  excursion.  The  sweet  peas 
are  in  bloom,  the  lettuce  fields  are  great  varied  colored  lawns,  the 
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onions  are  oceans  of  silver  green,  radish  a  forest  of  white  fragrant 
bouquets,  and  all  nature  is  glorious  in  California  in  May.  Then 
is  the  best  time  to  come.  The  glory  holds  till  well  into  June  and 
June  is  a  good  time  to  come.  The  harvest  begins  to  predict  itself 
in  July  and  the  seedsman  brings  his  note  book  and  figures  possi- 
bilities in  July,  and  therefore  July  is  a  good  time  to  come. 

One  can  begin  at  Seattle  and  travel  south  to  Los  Angeles 
and  go  home  from  there  or  reverse  the  order.  Stops  can  be  made 
all  along  the  way  and  all  the  seed  farms  can  be  visited  without 
retracing  any  part  of  the  trip.  And  the  seed  dealer  is  always  wel- 
come— thrice  welcome  if  he  is  a  buyer — but  welcome  anyhow. 

LESTER  L.  MORSE. 
Santa  Clara,  May  i6,  1905. 

The  President:  I  presume  that  most  seedsmen  feel  that 
they  have  a  great  many  trials  and  but  few  compensations  in 
their  business. 

This*  evening  we  are  to  hear  from  Mr.  H.  L.  Holmes  on 
the  "Trials  and  Pleasures  of  the  Seed  Trade."  Mr.  Holmes 
has  had  quite  an  experience  in  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg, 
and  is  in  a  position  to  know  whereof  he  speaks. 

Mr.  Holmes  then  read  his  paper  as  follows: 

THE  TRIALS  AND   PLEASURES   OF  THE   SEED  TRADE. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Seedsmen: — 

When  I  received  a  communication  from  our  President,  re- 
questing me  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the  "Trials  and  Pleasures  of 
the  Seed  Trade,"  the  first  thought  that  struck  me  was,  that  about  a 
half  page  could  be  devoted  to  the  pleasure  of  this  business,  and  a 
complete  volume  could  be  written  on  the  trials. 

If  the  trials  of  the  seed  business  ended  with  the  trial  grounds, 
we  could  truthfully  say  that  our  trials  were  all  pleasure,  but  not  so! 
Our  experience  has  been  and  is,  that  with  every  bright  pleasure 
cloud  with  its  glittering  silver  borders,  inspiring  new  hope,  new 
activity,  new  thoughts,  comes  the  cloud  of  trial,  which,  while  seem- 
ingly obstructive,  never  fails  to  break  and  in  intermingling  fashion, 
harmoniously  blends  with  the  bright  colors  of  the  pleasure  clouds, 
terminating  always  in  a  glorious  sunset. 

In  the  twenty-eight  years  since  I  first  germinated  in  this  busi- 
ness, under  the  tutorship  of  a  live  stock  dealer,  who  bought  and 
sold  seeds  in  a  small  way,  which  were  purchased  from  an  old,  re- 
spected seedsman,  Mr.  C.  B.  Rogers   (now  deceased),  and  whose 
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place  of  business,  which  was  generally  known  as  our  ware-house, 
located  at  133  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  I  say  our  ware-house, 
because  when  a  customer  came  into  our  store  to  buy  a  quarter- 
pound  of  seed,  your  humble  servant  told  the  boy  (who  was  himself) 
to  run  around  to  the  ware-house  and  get  it.  Of  course,  the  cus- 
tomer's eyes  were  shut  up  in  this  way.  I  should  have  said  that  the 
entire  year's  stock  that  was  purchased,  was  placed  on  a  push  cart 
and  brought  around  to  our  small  store,  219  Church  St.,  where  it 
underwent  a  preparation  which,  to  you  gentlemen,  might  seem 
trivial,  but  I  assure  you  that  there  is  nothing  done  in  the  seed 
business  but  that  has  its  true  worth — but  here  I  am — the  cart 
ahead  of  the  horse. 

I  should  have  stated  that  the  house  with  which  I  was  con- 
nected, or  rather  where  I  began  my  existente,  was  at  1332  Arch 
St.,  Philadelphia,  where  the  mailing  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
"Beeder's  Manual,"  with  several  pages  devoted  to  seeds,  took  place 
on  the  tenth  day  of  May,  1877.  We  worked  with  the  assistance  of 
others,  wrapping  and  pasting  catalogues  until  late  in  the  evening, 
when  with  bags  galore,  we  used  the  old  horse  cars,  then  running 
down  Arch  St.,  to  carry  the  catalogues  to  the  Postoffice.  On  May 
28th,  we — I  say  "we"  because  I  was  the  whole  push  when  the 
boss  was  out — opened  our  seed  and  live  stock  house  at  219  Church 
St.  Our  enormous  stock  consisted  of  one  peck  of  Chinese  hull- 
less  oats,  one  peck  of  Chester  County  corn,  and  ten  pounds  of  Per- 
sian insect  powder.  After  cleaning  out  the  store,  dusting,  etc., 
the  bags  containing  the  one  peck  each  of  corn  and  oats  were 
then  placed  at  the  front  door,  one  on  each  side,  in  order  to  attract 
the  attention  of  passers-by. 

My  duties  were  promiscuous.  I  was  superintendent,  head 
clerk,  clerk  (just  ordinary)  and  boy.  When  I  acted  as  superintend- 
ent, the  boss  and  I  had  our  desks  side  by  side  and  a  stick  across 
on  a  hinge  for  a  gate.  Everything  back  of  the  stick  was  private. 
Now,  this  particular  man  who  owned  the  store  was  exceedingly 
big-hearted.  He  purchased  two  pipes  and  sufficient  smoking  to- 
bacco to  last  a  year,  but  as  I  was  never  much  on  hitting  the  pipe 
and  always  felt  sick  afterwards,  I  did  not  indulge  in  this  to  any 
great  extent;  but  you  know  when  the  boss  hands  you  a  pipe,  you 
kind  o'  feel  as  though  you  must  take  it. 

A  very  amusing  incident  in  my  early  days,  or  in  fact,  a  pleasure 
to  me,  was  the  first  large  order  we  received,  for  six  pounds  of 
Yellow  Danvers  Onion  Seed,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly. 
This  seed  was  sent  to  a  farmer  at  Westover,  Md.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  fussing  there  was  about  the  store  on  that  particular 
occasion.  1  was  rushed  out  to  secure  a  wooden  box  to  fit  the 
six  pounds  of  seed.  After  the  lid  had  been  carefully  taken  off, 
the  box  was  lined  throughout  with  paper.     As  we  did  not  have  a 
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bag  large  enough  to  hold  this  quantity  that  did  not  have  another 
seedsman's  label  on  it,  the  seed  was  dumped  carefully  into  the 
box,  loose,  and  paper  placed  on  top  and  filled  in  with  paper  in 
order  to  make  it  come  up  even  with  the  lid.  The  lid  was  then 
placed  on  the  box  and  nailed  and  was  marked  by  the  boss,  himself. 
I  stood  there  watching  the  expressman  taking  this  package  from 
our  doors. 

I  should  say  here  that  although  I  was  superintendent,  I  was 
not  allowed  to  pack  this  order.  Onion  seed,  at  that  time,  was 
worth  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  pound. 

This  business  grew  by  judicious  advertising,  until  we  had  ten 
clerks  and  did  a  rushing  business,  working  as  late  as  midnight 
and  ofttimes  sleeping  the  balance  of  the  night  on  tables,  using 
seamless  bags  (stark-A)  for  a  pillow.  Having  rolled  off  one  of 
these  tables  on  the  hard  floor,  I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this; 
it  was  impressed  on  my  memory.  The  business  continued  to 
grow  and  we  took  possession  of  the  upper  floors. 

My  first  road  experience:  Was  going  to  Warren  Co.,  N.  J., 
to  ship  some  live  stock  and  the  thought  struck  me  that  I  might 
sefl  some  seeds  on  my  way  there — thus  "killing  two  birds  with  one 
stone."  At  that  time,  Mr.  Ruddell,  "the  Irishman,"  as  he  was 
known  all  over  the  seed  trade  (now  deceased),  and  who  was  the 
traveling  man  for  this  house,  heard  that  I  was  going  to  make  this 
trip.  Like  all  Irishmen,  he  must  have  his  little  bit  of  fun;  so  he 
took  me  under  his  fatherly  wing  and  gave  me  some  very  valuable 
pointers,  telling  me  how  easy  it  was  to  sell  seeds.  The  first  cus- 
tomer he  laid  out  for  me,  was  Mr.  Simon  Rau,  of  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Probably  some  of  the  gentlemen  present,  may  have  come  in  contact 
with  him.  He  informed  me  that  the  order  would  be  waiting  for 
me  and  that  all  I  had  to  do,  was  to  take  it. 

When  I  reached  Bethlehem,  I  was  feeling  rather  good  at  the 
thought  of  securing  an  order.  After  eating  my  breakfast  hastily, 
early  in  the  morning,  I  went  promptly  to  the  store  of  Mr.  Rau 
about  7:30  a.  m.,  handed  him  one  of  my  cards;  he  looked  at  it,  then 
looked  at  me,  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  to  a  small  room  in 
the  rear.  I  stood  'there,  waiting  a  considerable  length  of  time.  At 
last  a  clerk  appeared  and  I  asked  him  if  Mr.  Rau  was  making 
up  his  order.  He  said  "What  order?"  I*  told  him  I  was  represent- 
ing this  house  and  gave  him  a  card.  At  last  Mr.  Rau  camo  out  and 
said,  "Young  man,  we  don't  buy  seeds  from  that  house.  There  is 
only  one  house  in  this  country  and  that  is  Peter  Henderson."  I 
hardly  knew  what  to  say.  He  was  rather  gruff  and  broke  my 
spirits.  I  commenced  to  wonder  how  I  was  to  get  out  so  as  to 
collect  my  thoughts,  and  I  presume  I  did  the  same  as  an  American 
did  upon  leaving  the  presence  of  the  King  of  England — backward — 
telling  him  I  would  return  in  a  more  convenient  season. 
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I  decided  to  start  in  business  for  myself  in  1895.  I  wrote  a 
party  in  Harrisburg,  before  renting  here,  asking  him  what  he 
thought  about  the  seed  business  for  that  locality.  He  replied  that 
he  considered  it  all  right,  provided  we  took  fruit  as  a  side  line. 
I  thought  it  over  carefully  and  decided  to  sell  seeds  and  let  the 
other  fellow  sell  the  fruit.  In  October,  '95,  we  started  business  in 
a  modest  little  store,  at  the  corner  of  2d  and  Chestnut  Sts.,  Harris- 
burg. My  first  customer  was  my  landlord,  who  purchased  40c 
worth  of  bulbs.  I  did  not  know  whether  he  was  afraid  of  not 
securing  his  rent  or  not,  but  he  was  kind  and  did  not  push  me  hard. 
The  room  measured  20x38,  including  the  office,  and  resem- 
bled the  old  store  at  219  Church  St.  We  then  bought  a  horse — 
this  goes  with  the  business,  or  at  least  I  thought  so  until  I  found 
that  it  was  not  an  asset.  We  used  to  drive  him  over  the  country 
in  order  to  tell  the  farmers  we  had  come  to  town,  and  left  our 
modest  catalogue  of  live  stock  and  seeds  at  his  door  (when  there 
were  no  dogs  around).  Then,  we  thought  signs  were  essential 
and  the  horse  came  in  use  again.  Well,  we  drove  so  long  and  so 
many  miles  over  the  hills  through  Dauphin  County,  speaking  to 
every  farmer  we  met  on  the  road  (this  was  business)  that  even 
to-day,  when  I  go  to  the  city,  I  find  myself  nodding  to  every  one 
on  the  street. 

You  all  know  William  Meggett.  Well,  William  sold  us  our 
first  bill  of  seeds,  and  I  shall  never  forget  his  remarks  when  he 
looked  at  the  signs  on  our  store.  He  said,  "Say,  Holmes,  the  shack 
looks  like  a  circus."  It  was  plastered  all  over  with  signs  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  every  word  that  could  be  used  to  convey  to 
the  farmers  the  idea  that  it  was  a  seed  house,  was  placed  on  that 
building,  and  even  then,  we  had  customers  come  in  and  ask  for  but- 
ter, eggs,  tobacco  and  many  other  articles. 

At  that  time,  Harrisburg  was  a  provincial  town,  but  in  the  past 
five  years  it  has  changed  to  a  wide-awake  place,  and  we  now  only 
have  calls,  in  our  new  store,  for  soap,  outside  of  our  regular  line — 
Dog  and  Whale  Oil  soap,  I  mean. 

A  great  pleasure,  no  doubt,  that  comes  to  a  seed  house,  is  the 
sending  out  to  other  seed  houses,  by  the  employes,  for  50c  worth 
of  seed  or  more,  to  see  how  they  put  up  their  packages  in  com- 
parison with  their  own,  and  it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  see  with 
what  precision  these  packages  are  done  up,  that  are  supposed  to 
go  to  other  seed  houses.  When  they  reach  their  destination,  they 
are  opened  with  great  care  in  order  to  show  the  clerks,  who  stand 
around,  what  this  man,  that  man  and  the  other  one  does  to 
please  his  customers,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  find  out  whether 
there  are  any  extra  slips  in  that  they  have  not  seen  before. 

Trials  in  the  seed  business  are  becoming  more  unbearable 
yearly;  in  fact,  the  salesman  has  his  hands  full  and  the  good  Lord 
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only  knows  where  he  will  go  when  his  time  comes.  Why,  the 
stories  that  are  told,  as  all  you  gentlemen  are  aware,  who  place 
salesmen  on  the  road,  is  astonishing.  The  salesman  goes  in  and 
leaves  a  few  prices,  verbally,  and  along  comes  Jones  or  Smith 
and  the  customer  says,  "Why,  so  and  so  says  Alaskas  are  worth 
only  $i.6o  and  Jones'  price  is  $1.75  or  more."  Then  Jones  says, 
"Why,  I  can't  understand  that;  we  sell  them  all  the  peas  they  use," 
and  he  fills  that  fellow  so  full  to  overflowing  that  the  chances  are, 
he  gets  on  his  knees  that  night — if  he  gets  the  order — and  asks 
that  his  sins  might  be  forgiven,  and  the  chances  are  he  feels  that 
he  has  been  forgiven,  for  the  next  day,  the  same  thing  happens 
and  he  again  asks  forgiveness.  Now,  this  does  not  only  apply  to 
the  jobbers,  but  to  the  growers,  as  well.  He  sells  you  a  large  bill 
of  goods — $2,000  or  $3,000  worth,  hunts  up  a  little  drug  store  in 
your  town  and  sells  this  fellow  $200.00  worth  at  the  same  price, 
or  for  very  little  more  than  he  sells  you;  hence,  leaves  us  no  margin 
to  work  on;  and  to  make  matters  worse,  guarantees  delivery  in 
many  cases.  Now,  gentlemen,  wouldn't  that  jar  you?  Now,  un- 
derstand, these  are  not  personalities,  as  you  all  have  the  same 
things  to  contend  with,  but  are  mentioned  simply  to  show  forth 
a  few  trials  of  the  seed  business. 

Y  ?t  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  all  meet  and  have  a  good, 
hearty  handshake  at  our  Annual  Convention,  we  forget  all  about 
our  little  trials.  Our  pleasures,  by  far,  overbalance  them  in  every 
respect,  and  the  annual  meetings  go  a  great  way  toward  bringing 
harmony  and  good  fellowship  to  the  trade. 

But  of  all  the  pleasures  that  your  humble  servant  has  experi- 
enced in  the  seed  business,  are  those  which  come  from  the  Bureau 
of  Credit  of  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  Association.  The  worry 
that  it  saves  the  individual  seedsman,  the  ease  with  which  it  ad- 
justs its  business  for  the  benefit  of  the  seedsmen  and  the  success, 
the  grand  success  it  has  in  making  collections  for  the  seedsmen, 
places  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  we  have,  and  I  might 
add,  should  be  used  by  every  seedsman,  who  is  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  this  Bureau. 

There  are  trials  innumerable  in  the  seed  business.  These 
trials  are  necessary  for  the  proper  development  of  an  honest, 
energetic,  up-to-date  seedsman,  and  every  trial,  however  severe, 
fits  him  more  thoroughly  to  endure  the  complications  of  a  contin- 
uously growing  business  and  he  is  more  able  to  cope  with  the  un- 
expected conditions  which  so  suddenly  arise,  and  are  apt  to  change 
the  entire  plans  and  expectations  of  the  individual  seedsman,  if 
he  had  not,  by  previous  experience  and  trials,  been  made  instant 
in  season  and  out  of  season.  This  refers  particularly  to  the  uncon- 
trollable things  of  nature,  which  affect  the  various  crops,  making 
failures  of  some,  shortages  of  others,  and  ofttimes,  a  superabun- 
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dance  of  many.  Thus  the  seedsman's  trials  may  be  termed  his 
most  valuable  experiments,  or,  we  might  say,  his  real  tests,  trying 
not  the  vitality  of  the  seed,  but  the  vitality  of  his  seed  business  abil- 
ities. There  are  yet  other  trials  and  pleasures.  On  the  principle 
that  one  takes  sugar  after  quinine  to  "take  the  taste  out  of  his 
mouth."  Let  us  discuss  some  of  the  remaining  trials  first,  and  the 
pleasures  afterward.  Among  the  former  are  some  of  our  expe- 
riences with  customers — prospective  and  otherwise.  One  of  the 
kind,  worthy  of  note,  is  the  man  who  samples  all  kinds  of  seeds 
by  chewing  them.  He  reminds  us  of  the  sick  Irishman,  who  was 
told  by  his  physician  to  live  upon  animal  diet  for  a  time.  When 
the  doctor  asked  his  wife  how  the  patient  was  progressing  with 
the  "animal  diet,"  Bridget  replied,  "Faith,  and  it*s  rather  hard  on 
him,  Sor,  he  can  manage  to  crack  the  corn,  but  he  finds  the  hay 
rather    dry   chewing."* 

Another  trial  is  to  be  found  in  the  person  who  buys  ten  cents 
worth  of  some  choice  variety  and  with  it  tries  to  grow  enough 
seed  to  supply  the  entire  neighborhood  at  a  reduced  price.  He  is 
as  heartless  as  the  driver  who  threw  his  horse  a  few  corn  cobs, 
and  said,  "Now  eat  till  you  burst." 

Another  class  of  trying  customers  is  seen  in  the  person  who 
examines  everything,  prices  all  in  the  store,  asks  how  to  grow 
everything,  and  then  goes  out  and  tries  to  take  advantage  of  our 
knowledge  without  even  making  a  single  purchase. 

Other  vexations  or  trials  are  to  be  found  in  the  failure  of 
customers  to  follow  directions,  and  when  they  consequently  have 
poor  results,  they  at  once  attribute  this  to  poor  seed  and  come 
back  with  a  tale  of  woe,  if  at  all.  You  have  all  had  experience 
with  the  man  who  tries  to  rush  nature  and  beat  his  fellowmen 
by  planting  two  or  three  weeks  too  early  in  spring.  The  ground 
is  cold  and  his  seeds  fail  to  germinate,  even  though  they  be  of  the 
best  possible  quality,  and  he  consequently  blames  the  seedsman. 

We  have  all  had  experience  also  with  the  person  who  thinks 
that  "If  a  little  is  good,  more  is  better,"  and  consequently  plants 
his  seed  so  close  that  the  plants  choke  each  other  out,  or  on  the 
same  principle,  instead  of  covering  the  seeds  one-half  inch  in 
depth,  as  directions  may  state,  he  will  cover  them  two  inches  or 
more,  with  disastrous  results,  and  censure  for  the  seedsman. 

But  the  trials  are  not  all  to  be  found  with  the  customers.  We 
must  acknowledge  our.  troubles  with  fellow-seedsmen,  or  rather 
in  this  case,  I  refer  to  the  "would-be"  seedsmen,  who  should  have 
no  standing  among  us.  The  dealer  who  buys  a  choice  variety  of 
your  own  origin  and  puts  it  on  the  market  under  a  new  name  as 
his  new  variety,  is  one  of  the  worst  of  rascals.  He  is  perpetrating 
a  fraud  of  serious  importance,  injuring  your  business,  discouraging 
enterprise  and  confusing  growers  by  his  fraudulent  practice.     The 
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lists  of  duplicate  varieties  are  already  too  long,  and  for  the  sake 
of  growers,  we  should  endeavor  to  come  to  a  uniform  system  of 
naming,  and  avoid  duplicating  these. 

Also,  when  you  have  endeavored  to  start  a  new  and  valuable 
variety,  and  after  years  of  trial,  may  have  succeeded,  you  have  as 
good  right  to  the  benefits  from  this  as  has  the  inventor  to  the 
patent  which  results  from  his  efforts,  or  the  writer  to  the  copyright 
of  the  articles  from  his  pen  and  brain.  Why  have  we  not  a  right  to 
the  registration  system,  similar  to  the  patent  or  copyright  system 
in  order  to  properly  protect  those  persons  who  create  new  and 
important  varieties?  Are  not  the  Burpee's  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Beans,  Landreth's  Red  Seal  Extra  Early  Peas,  Buist's  Morning  Star 
Peas,  Ferry's  First  and  Best  Peas,  Maule's  Early  Cabbage  or 
Holmes'  Premo  Corn  more  valuable  to  mankind  than  the  latest 
novel  which,  by  copyright,  has  secured  for  the  writer  several  thou- 
sands, or  more  valuable  to  the  nation  than  the  rubber  ball  with  the 
rubber  string  attached,  which  netted  the  inventor  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  without  anything  like  the  cost  of  time  and  effort,  and  the 
use  of  brain  that  was  required  to  develop  thornless  cactus,  the  Bur- 
bank  Potato  or  the  Lawson  Pink?  I  would  strongly  recommend 
that  we,  in  assembly  here  to-day,  take  action  toward  securing  na- 
tional recognition  of  the  value  of  new  varieties  through  legislation 
that  will  prevent  their  fraudulent  or  intentional  duplication  under 
synonyms,  and  will  grant  to  the  producer  some  sort  of  registration, 
similar  to  a  patent  or  copyright  that  will  secure  to  him  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time,  the  benefits  of  his  novelty  or  variety. 

I  am  not  naturally  a  kicker  or  a  howler,  but  prefer  to  look 
on  the  bright  side  of  life  rather  than  on  the  dark  side,  but  the 
subject  of  "trials"  enters  into  this  paper,  and  I  cannot  conse- 
quently refrain  from  reference  to  the  importance  of  our  State 
Experimental  Stations  co-operating  properly  with  the  seedsmen, 
in  order  to  test  in  each  respective  state  various  varieties  that  may 
prove  best  in  that  particular  region.  Many  of  our  State  Experi- 
mental Stations  are  doing  absolutely  nothing  in  this  regard,  yet 
it  is  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  of  experimentation  for  the 
rural  people  for  whom  the  Experimental  Stations  are  supposed  to 
be  established.  While  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
doing  something  along  this  line  (and  we  commend  its  interest) 
we  seriously  deplore  the  lack  of  such  interest  in  many  of  our  Ex- 
periment Stations  and  our  State  Departments  of  Agriculture.  These 
can  do  much  more  for  each  respective  state  than  can  the  Federal 
Government,  and  I,  therefore,  further  recommend  that  we  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  secure  proper  tests  and  printed 
reports  by  the  Experiment  Stations  and  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture. 

But  one  more  nuisance  is  to  be  mentioned,  and  I  am  through 
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with  my  complaint  of  "trials."  This  is  the  free  distribution  of  seeds 
by  the  U.  S.  Government.  At  one  time  in  our  history,  when  new 
and  choice  varieties  of  seeds  could  not  be  purchased  from  the 
many  seed  warehouses  scattered  over  the  country,  as  they  now  are, 
the  distribution  of  certain  seeds  for  trial  and  report  upon  them, 
was  no  doubt,  commendable,  but  the  time  has  now  come  when 
this  free  distribution  is  a  serious  nuisance,  and  a  species  of  public 
graft  and  immense  expense,  without  any  adequate  return.  The 
senator  or  congressman  who  sends  government  seeds  to  his  con- 
stituents, is  generally  taking  advantage  of  this  as  a  profitable  op- 
portunity to  catch  a  few  rural  votes.  The  Government  does  not 
receive  one  report  for  one  hundred  packages  of  seeds  sent  out. 
They  are  planted  in  a  general  way  by  careless  or  unskilled  persons, 
and  scientific  accuracy  is  entirely  out  of  the  question.  It  would 
be  much  better  if  the  United  States  would  abolish  the  free  dis- 
tribution of  seeds,  and  in  place  of  this,  undertake  co-operative 
experiments  by  their  own  agents  or  by  the  most  skillful  growers 
that  are  to  be  found.  In  fact,  many  of  the  seeds  freely  distributed, 
go  as  did  the  beans  sent  by  a  Wisconsin  congressman,  who  received 
a  letter  from  his  constituent,  thanking  him  for  them  and  saying 
that  "They  made  first-class  soup,  but  they  were  not  enough  for 
the  entire  family,  and  that  the  farmer's  wife  would  like  to  have  a 
few  more  so  that  all  the  boys  would  have  a  chance  to  taste  them." 

Turning  to  the  pleasures,  we  may  find  these  fewer  in  number, 
but  fortunately  greater  in  importance.  Many  of  you  know  from 
experience  what  it  means  to  have  your  labors  rewarded  by  the 
development  of  a  new  and  successful  variety,  and  also  the  pleasure 
of  having  such  varieties  entrusted  to  your  care  and  marketing  by 
the  originator. 

You  also  know  what  it  is  to  do  such  a  business  and  upon  such 
a  basis  that  we  are  able  to  keep  old  customers  and  get  new  ones 
year  after  year.  To  expect  and  receive  orders  from  old  custom- 
ers, means  nothing  else  than  that  satisfaction  which  comes  from 
success. 

It  is  also  a  great  pleasure  to  know  that  we  are  doing  such  good 
for  humanity  in  perfecting,  propagating,  collecting,  preserving  and 
disseminating  choice  varieties  of  those  seeds  that  will  be  important 
as  necessities  or  luxuries  of  mankind.  Thus  the  seedsman  becomes 
a  public  benefactor  and  while  he  may  not  be  able  to  secure  a 
pension,  he  can  have  the  great  pleasure  of  feeling  that  his  work 
is  well  done  and  useful  to  his  fellow  beings.  Finally,  in  summing 
up,  the  pleasures  are  to  be  found  in  the  one  word,  "Sucess."  This 
means  not  only  a  financial  success,  as  measured  by  an  increasing 
income,  but  that  success  which  gives  pleasure  to  every  enterprising 
being.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  blooded  horse  and  the 
donkey,  as  they  enter  upon  the  race.     The  latter  may  be  made  to 
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move  by  whipping  and  prodding.  It  may  be  coaxed  forward  by 
promises  of  abundant  food  and  good  grooming,  but  the  former 
moves  by  its  inheritance  and  good  blood.  It  wins  the  race  for 
the  sake  of  winning,  not  for  the  material  reward.  And  such,  my 
friends,  is  the  greatest  pleasure  of  the  honest  seedsman. 

The  President:  We  all  know  William  Henry  Maule,  of 
Philadelphia,  or,  at  least  those  of  us  who  do  not  know  him 
personally  know  of  him  through  his  large  floral  catalogue. 

Mr.  Maule  not  only  is  a  large  seed  dealer,  but  he  publishes 
a  magnificent  catalogue,  and  is  also  editor  of  an  agricultural 
paper,  therefore  he  sees  the  advertising  subject  from  both 
sides.  He  has  been  persuaded  to  prepare  a  paper  for  us  on  the 
subject  of  ^'Methods  of  Advertising."  which  ought  to  have  a 
peculiar  interest,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  pen  of  an  expert 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Maule  is  not  able  to  be  here,  but  he  has  delegated  his 
right  hand  man,  Mr.  Dungan,  to  read  his  paper  to  us. 

I  would  therefore  call  upon  Mr.  E.  E.  Dungan,  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  read  the  paper  prepared  by  Mr.  Maule,  on  the 
subject  of  "Methods  of  Advertising." 

Mr.  Dungan  read  the  following  paper  as  requested: 

June  19th,  1905. 
Gentlemen: — When  your  Honorable  President,  Mr.  Page,  wrote 
me  a  few  weeks  ago,  asking  me  to  read  a  paper  before  the  Ameri- 
can Seed  Trade  Association,  I  did  not  answer  the  letter  as  prompt- 
ly as  I  should  have  done,  with  the  result  that  in  a  few  days'  time 
I  received  a  Booklet,  announcing  the  programme  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  much  to  my  surprise  learned  I  was  to  write  a  paper  on 
the  subject  "Methods  of  Advertising."  On  looking  at  the  titles 
of  the  other  subjects,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  your  President 
had  given  me  the  hardest  nut  to  crack  of  the  whole  bunch. 

METHODS  OF  ADVERTISING. 

Wm.  Henry  Maule. 

Any  seedsman  who  can  solve  this  riddle  successfully  can  quit 
work  for  life,  as  his  fortune  is  assured.  I  have  been  in  the  seed 
business  twenty-eight  years,  during  which  time  I  have  spent  a 
sum  exceeding  one  million  dollars  in  newspaper  and  catalogue 
advertising;  but  to-day  I  am  almost  as  much  at  sea,  after  this  vast 
expenditure  of  money,  as  I  was  twenty-eight  years  ago,  when  the 
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first  edition  of  my  catalogue  amounted  to  20,000  copies,  and  I 
thought  we  were  extravagant  spending  $1,500  with  the  newspapers. 
Of  one  thing,  however,  I  am  assured,  and  that  is  that  the  best 
money  I  have  invested  has  been  in  catalogue  advertising.  This 
"silent  salesman"  (so  nicknamed  by  one  of  my  Philadelphia  con- 
freres) has  undoubtedly  been  the  main-stay  of  every  successful 
seed  business  in  this  country  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say  there  is  no  member  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Asso- 
ciation present  who  cannot  tell  instantly  by  referring  to  the  cata- 
logue whether  the  house  is  doing  a  successful  business  or  not. 
The  persons  receiving  the  catalogue  are  influenced  in  the  same 
manner,  and  the  consequence  is  that  every  bright  seedsman,  rec- 
ognizing the  fact  has  been  improving  his  seed  book  by  means  of 
better  letter  press  and  illustrations,  until  to-day  the  American 
Seed  Catalogue  is  considered  by  all  persons  engaged  in  catalogue 
making,  as  leading  all  other  lines  of  trade  in  general  appearance, 
make-up  and  effectiveness;  but  no  matter  how  good  the  catalogue, 
there  is  one  thing  I  have  discovered,  and  that  is  that  it  is  a  useless 
expense  to  send  it  out  indiscriminately  all  over  the  country.  The 
circulation  must  be  confined  to  customers,  or  people  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  write  for  it,  and  not  circularized  to  lists  of 
names.  I  find  that  lists  of  names  sent  in  by  customers,  that  on 
their  face  seem  to  be  good  and  of  reliable  people,  do  not  produce 
results;  catalogues  circulated  in  this  way  generally  find  their  way 
to  the  waste  basket,  or  are  cut  up  by  the  children. 

To  summarize:  Make  your  catalogue  as  good  as  possible; 
circulate  it  thoroughly  among  your  old  customers,  and  of  course 
send  it  to  every  one  who  writes  for  a  copy;  but  do  not  waste  your 
money  by  sending  it  to  people  whose  names  are  not  on  your 
books,  and  who  have  not  written  for  a  copy. 

REGARDING  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING. 

I  can  well  remember  the  time,  years  ago,  when  $100  spent  in 
the  Youth's  Companion,  would  bring  $250  worth  of  orders  direct. 
The  same  thing  would  hold  good  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
and  several  other  publications.  To-day  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  a  paper  where  direct  results  from  the  advertising  will  pay  for 
the  advertising  itself,  let  alone  show  a  profit.  Why  this  is  so  I 
cannot  tell.  Only  this  week  one  of  the  advertisers  in  my  paper. 
The  Practical  Farmer,  who  advertised  last  spring  with  us  to  the 
extent  of  $187.00,  reports  direct  results  traceable  to  The  Practical 
Farmer,  amounting  to  more  than  $5,200.00.  Now,  while  I  am  the 
owner  of  this  publication,  I  can  say  candidly  that  if  I  could  do 
$187.00  worth  of  advertising  in  The  Practical  Farmer  and  get 
$500.00  worth  of  orders,  I  would  consider  it  very  good  business; 
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yet  here  is  a  man  in  another  line  of  business,  who  can  spend  this 
amount  of  money,  and  secure  orders  amounting  to  more  than 
$5,000.00.  This  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  seed  advertising.  My 
friend,  Mr.  Burpee,  has  had  identically  the  same  experience  as  I 
have,  and  there  is  no  doubt  for  some  reason  or  other,  newspaper 
advertising  for  seedsmen  does  not  pay  anything  like  it  did  years 
ago. 

My  experience  to-day  is  that  the  best  papers  are  those  devoted 
exclusively  to  gardening  and  agricultural  topics;  as  a  rule  the  price 
is  not  excessive,  and  the  returns  when  price  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration, are  infinitely  superior  to  the  secular  publications,  many  of 
whom  arc  now  charging  $2.00,  $4,00  and  $6.00  per  line  for  their 
space,  which  could  be  bought  a  few  years  ago  at  one-third  these 
figures.  The  Farm  Journal,  Rural  New  Yorker,  National  Stock- 
man, and  papers  of  that  class,  are  producing,  in  my  estimation,  bet- 
ter results  than  ever,  whereas  the  magazines  and  other  secular 
publications  are  not  doing  anything  like  as  well  as  they  used  to. 
This  is  not  only  my  own  opinion,  but  is  the  result  of  a  careful 
comparison  of  results  with  some  of  my  most  active  competitors.  I 
can  truly  say  that  if  I  could  be  assured  of  the*  same  results  as 
fifteen  years  ago  in  newspaper  advertising,  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
spend  anywhere  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  annually,  whereas  to-day 
our  appropriation  hardly  reaches  $10,000,  and  while  my  catalogue 
is  more  expensive  than  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  my  appro- 
priation for  newspaper  advertising  has  been  cut  in  half. 

The  subject  "Method  of  Advertising"  could  be  continued  in- 
definitely, as  it  is  virtually  inexhaustible;  but  I  have  already  taken 
up  enough  of  your  time,  so  will  close  this  little  article,  trusting 
that  everyone  present  has  been  so  successful  the  past  season  that 
he  may  find  a  nice  balance  July  ist  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 
Certainly  we  seedsmen  must  congratulate  ourselves  on  three  or 
four  most  remarkable  years,  and  the  man  who  has  not  made  money 
should  certainly  revise  his  methods  of  advertising,  as  there  must 
be  something  radically  wrong. 

The  President:  We  have  now  come  to  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gram for  this  evening,  but  before  adjourning  I  wish  to  thank 
those  gentlemen  who  have  prepared  papers  for  presentation 
here.  I  thank  them  personally  and  on  behalf  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. I  am  sure  that  we  have  all  spent  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  evening  listening  to  very  able  and  interesting  analy- 
ses of  the  different  subjects  treated.  , 

If  there  is  no  further  business  before  us  a  motion  to  adjourn 
would  be  in  order. 
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It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Dungan,  and  duly  seconded, 
that  the  meeting  now  adjourn  till  tom.orrow  morning  at  9 
o'clock. 

And  the  meeting  thereafter  adjourned. 

THIRD  SESSION. 

PROF.  J.  W.  T.  DUVEL'S  ADDRESS. 

Having  been  invited  by  the  Association  to  address  the  meet- 
ing on  Seed  Adulteration  Prof.  J.  W.  T.  Duvel  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  said: 

Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association — I  feel  deeply  honored  by  being  allowed  to  be 
with  you  this  morning,  and  thank  you  for  the  opf>ortunity  of 
saying  a  few  words. 

We  have  felt  in  the  Department  that  we  would  like  to  get 
into  closer  touch  with  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association, 
because  we  were  under  the  impression  that  working  together 
we  could  do  more  good,  and  have  a  greater  influence  in  pre- 
venting the  importation  and  sale  of  adulterated  seed. 

What  I  have  to  say  this  morning  will  have  at  least  one  point 
in  its  favor,  and  that  is  it  will  be  brief,  and  if  at  any  time  you 
have  any  question  to  ask  me,  or  if  you  want  to  jump  on  the 
Department,  why,  just  hold  me  up. 

Now,  as  regards  the  work  that  has  been  going  on  in  the 
Department  in  connection  with  adulterated  seed  I  have  to 
sav  this; 

ADULTERATED  AND  IMPURE  SEEDS. 

Of  recent  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  urging 
the  farmers  to  give  more  attention  to  the  quality  of  seed  sown, 
especially  the  grasses,  clovers  and  alfalfa.  Efforts  have  been  made 
to  have  them  consider  the  great  importance  of  securing  and  sowing 
seed  of  high  purity  and  germination.  Results  are  now  beginning 
to  be  realized;  the  better  farmers  are  beginning  to  learn  that  there 
is  a  large  quantity  of  bad  seed  on  the  market,  for  which  they 
frequently  pay  good  prices  and  receive  but  little  in  return  other  than 
an  increased  number  of  undesirable  plants. 
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As  the  result  of  the  poor  quality  of  seed,  or  seed  which  has 
been  misbranded,  such  letters  as  the  following  arc  being  received 
at  some  of  the  state  experiment  stations  and  at  our  Seed  Labora- 
tory: 

One  farmer  writes  to  another: 

"If  you  have  not  sown  your  alfalfa  yet,  I  would  not  sow  over 
half  of  the  field  this  year,  for  this  reason:  all  of  the  seed  sown  in 
this  section  last  year  was  adulterated  with  a  sort  of  clover  with  a 
yellow  blossom.  We  have  four  acres  that  we  seeded  last  year 
and  not  one- fourth  is  alfalfa.  .  .  .  Alfalfa  seed  is  very  scarce; 
this  seed  (trefoil)  was  shipped  from  the  old  country  to  adulterate 
the  alfalfa;  takes  an  expert  to  see  the  difference.  I  will  sow  no 
more  until  I  can  get  pure  seed.  If  I  were  you,  I  would  send  a 
sample  of  seed  and  have  it  tested.  Seed  that  came  from  (name 
withheld)  as  bad  as  any.  Five  or  six  farmers  near  here  feel  pretty 
sore  to  think  they  have  lost  their  seed  and  the  use  of  their  land." 

Two  samples  were  submitted  by  the  man  to  whom  the  fore- 
going letter  was  addressed,  each  containing  from  20  to  30  per  cent, 
of  trefoil. 

Another  man  writes: 

"One  year  ago  I  sowed,  as  I  supposed,  fifteen  acres  of  alfalfa. 
As  it  all  blossomed  yellow,  I  sent  some  of  the  plants  to  the  experi- 
ment station,  and  they  pronounced  it  trefoil,  and  they  refer  me  to 
you  regarding  the  liability  for  damages." 

An  experiment  station  official  writes  as  follows: 

"Farmers  find  that  a  large  per  cent,  of  what  they  thought  was 
alfalfa  is  trefoil.  Some  claim  that  more  than  half  of  the  plants 
are  trefoil.  There  is  now  much  interest  here  in  the  culture  of 
alfalfa,  and  something  must  be  done  in  order  to  protect  our  farmers 
against  this  imposition." 

As  a  result  of  these  impositions,  the  number  of  samples  which 
have  been  examined  for  farmers  by  the  Seed  Laboratory  during 
the  present  fiscal  year  has  been  many  times  larger  than  previous 
years. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  the  samples  received  were 
badly  adulterated  with  trefoil;  others  contained  such  large  quan- 
tities of  old  and  broken  seed,  together  with  weed  seeds  of  various 
kinds,  that  they  were  entirely  unfit  for  use.  Impurities  of  this 
character  should  really  be  considered  as  adulterants  as  much  as 
the  trefoil  or  bur  clovers;  in  fact  it  is  a  question — whether  or  not 
a  sample  of  clover  or  alfalfa  seed  which  contains  thirty,  fifty  or  a 
hundred  thousand  weed  seeds  to  the  pound  is  not  even  worse, 
from  the  farmer's  point  of  view,  than  seed  adulterated  with  trefoil, 
or   seed   that  will  not  grow  at   all. 

Seedsmen  come  to  us  frequently  with  the  question:     "What  are 
we  to  do.     The  farmer  demands  cheap  seed,  and  good  seed  can 
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not  be  furnished  at  a  low  price?"  Undoubtedly  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle at  present  is  to  get  the  consumer  to  appreciate  the  impor- 
tance of  buying  only  the  best  seed.  Until  that  time  comes,  there 
will  always  be  some  unscrupulous  dealers  who  stand  ready  to 
supply  the  grade  demanded.  The  greatest  fraud,  however,  in  the 
sale  of  adulterated  seed  has  not  developed  along  these  lines,  for 
in  the  majority  of  cases  adulterated  seed  is  not  sold  at  reduced 
prices,  and  the  adulterant  is  added  in  order  to  realize  extremely 
large  profits. 

During  the  months  of  March  and  April  of  the  present  year 
100,000  pounds,  representing  seven  consignments  of  trefoil  were 
imported  into  the  United  States  at  a  cost  of  little  less  than  five 
cents  per  pound.  Our  investigations  have  shown  that  practically 
all  of  this  seed  is  being  used  for  the  adulteration  of  alfalfa  and  red 
clover. 

Undoubtedly  all  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  following  item 
in  the  Act  of  Congress,  making  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1905: 

'*The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  directed  to  obtain 
in  the  open  market  samples  of  seeds  of  grass,  clover,  or  alfalfa,  test 
the  same,  and  if  any  such  seeds  are  found  to  be  adulterated  or 
misbranded,  or  any  seeds  of  Canada  bluegrass  (Poa  compressa) 
are  obtained  under  any  other  name  than  Canada  bluegrass,  or  Poa 
compressa,  to  publish  the  results  of  the  tests,  together  with  the 
names  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  seeds  were  offered  for  sale." 

Since  the  publication  of  Circular  No.  12,  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, our  investigations  show  that  twenty-four  firms  have  sold  al- 
falfa seed  which  contained  trefoil  or  bur  clover  in  amounts  varying 
from  1.49  per  cent,  to  42.7  per  cent.  Four  firms  selling  red  clover 
adulterated  from  4.51  per  cent,  to  14.95  P^r  cent. 

The  number  of  samples  of  adulterated  bluegrass  and  orchard 
grass  is  approximately  three  times  the  combined  number  of  alfalfa 
and  red  clover.  Among  the  names  of  the  dealers  selling  adulterat- 
ed seed,  there  are  probably  some  who  are  working  hard  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  seed  trade,  and  they  themselves  have  been 
defrauded  in  purchasing  seed  from  some  other  dealer  who  has 
intentionally  mixed  the  seed. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  American  Seed  Trade  Asso- 
ciation has  manifested  a  great  interest  in  these  investigations,  and 
expressed  a  willingness  to  aid  in  every  way  possible  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  adulterated  seeds.  This  co-operation  has  been  of  great 
value,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  the  future  we  can  co-operate  more 
closely  and  effectually. 

The  Department  takes  this  opportunity  to  call  attention  again 
to  its  offer  to  test  and  report  upon  samples  sent  for  that  purpose. 
Concerning  this  offer  the  objection  has  been  made  that  the  reports 
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are  sometimes  delayed,  and  the  demands  of  the  trade  are  such 
that  the  seed  must  be  kept  moving.  Heretofore  the  requests  have 
usually  been  for  mechanical  purity  and  germination,  and  the  De- 
partment fully  realizes  that  the  foregoing  criticism  is  a  valid  one. 
The  amount  of  available  help  has  not  been  sufficient  to  make  de- 
tailed tests  of  samples  as  soon  as  received.  In  many  cases  the 
making  of  a  detailed  purity  test,  especially  of  the  bluegrasses,  re- 
quires as  much  as  from  i^  to  2  days.  It  is,  of  course,  evident 
to  all  how  a  comparatively  few  samples  might  tie  up  a  good  corps 
of  workers  for  several  days. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  samples  were  to  be  examined  for 
adulterants  only,  the  reply  could  be  mailed  the  same  day  the  sam- 
ples are  received.  Whenever  requested,  the  report  could  be  sent 
by  telegram  at  the  expense  of  the  firm  submitting  the  sample. 
Moreover,  our  assistants  have  become  expert  in  judging  the  value 
of  samples,  and  are  able  to  approximate  the  purity  very  closely. 
It  is  believed  that  if  this  method  is  followed,  the  results  will  be 
fully  as  satisfactory  as  if  detailed  tests  were  made  in  every  case. 
In  particular  cases,  where  the  conditions  warrant,  a  detailed  test 
could  be  made  and  reported  later,  as  the  work  of  the  Laboratory 
would  allow. 

What  you  want  to  know  particularly,  as  I  understand  it  is 
whether  or  not  your  samples  are  adulterated,  and  possibly  the 
approximate  percentage  of  adulteration  that  there  is  in  them. 
Well,  we  can  hand  them  to  one  of  our  experts,  and  they  can 
tell  at  a  mere  glance,  almost,  whether  the  sample  is  adulterated, 
and  in  five  minutes  can  tell  you  approximately  the  amount  of 
adulterant,  and  the  general  value  of  the  sample.  So  that  we 
can  test  the  seed  and  send  you  a  telegram  stating  the  result, 
which  vou  will  receive  the  same  day.  Of  course  vou  must 
allow  for  the  time  that  the  sample  takes  to  reach  us,  which 
would  be  a  day  or  two,  and  in  some  cases,  particularly  if  it 
were  sent  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  about  a  w^eek  would  elapse 
before  we  could  get  it. 

The  conditions  of  trade  demand  that  the  thing  be  done  with 
the  utmost  despatch.  You  receive  the  seed,  and  just  as  soon 
as  you  receive  it  you  want  to  ship  it  out  again,  for  you  have 
orders  waiting  to  be  filled  at  once.  This  would  be  obviated 
by  having  the  seed  tested  at  first,  in  this  way,  supposing  a 
dealer  in  Nebraska  is  out  of  a  certain  kind  of  seed,  and  he 
wants  to  buy  in  Chicago,  h^  could  simply  telegraph  to  Chicago 
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for  the  seed,  and  the  Chicago  dealer  would  have  it  already 
examined,  and  would  know  whether  there  was  any  adulteration 
in  it,  and  if  so  just  what  percentage.  If  it  was  not  adulterated 
at  all,  then  he  would  simply  have  to  send  it  right  on  to  Nebras- 
ka.    Another  advantage  of  this  method  would  be  that  you 

would  always  know  where  the  seed  came  from. 

I  have  with  me  some  samples  of  seed  that  were  obtained 

on  the  open  market,  and  some  that  were  imported  into  this 

country;  what  they  are  used  for  apart  from  adulterants  we 

do  not  know. 

It  is  imported  by  a  broker  in  New  York,  but  we  do  not 
know  where  it  goes  to,  and  that  is  a  thing  that  this  Association 
can  help  us  in,  to  find  out  who  is  adulterating  those  seeds. 
Thev  have  a  trade  name,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  thev  could 
be  traced  back.  For  instance,  any  member  has  a  sample  of 
seed  that  has  a  trade  name  of  "Bob"  let  us  say,  or  any  of  the 
other  trade  names  that  they  give  them,  and  you  find  that  it  is 
adulterated,  you  can  go  to  the  man  who  sold  it  to  you  and  say, 
"Here  is  a  sample  of  seed  that  you  sold  me,  and  which  you 
have  marked  *Bob,'  now,  where  did  you  get  it?"  In  that  way 
it  could  be  traced  back,  from  one  to  another,  till  we  at  last 
get  back  to  the  man  who  is  doing  the  adulterating.  I  dare  say 
that  you  will  find  that  the  majority  of  the  seed  that  is  being 
sold  now,  and  which  is  adulterated,  will  go  back  to  a  common 
oricin. 

Of  course  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  this  work,  but  we 
think  that  by  working  with  the  American  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
tion we  would  be  able  to  arrive  at  the  desired  result. 

Mr.  Braslan :  I  would  like  to  ask  Professor  Duvel  if  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
StPtes,  who  are  doing  busmess  in  Canada,  for  instance,  could 
send  samples  of  various  seeds  and  grasses  that  they  wish 
tested  to  the  Department  and  have  them  tested  there.  Re- 
member those  people  are  members  of  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association,  and  are  dealing  with  people  who  are 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  are  trading  with  our  people 
who  are  sending  seeds  across  the  line  ? 

Professor  Duvel :     We  have  done  a  great  deal  of  testing 
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for  people  who  are  outside  of  the  United  States,  living  both 
in  Canada  and  a  great  many  foreign  countries  in  Europe. 
Of  course  we  try  to  patronize  our  own  people  first,  but  in 
dealing  with  this  question  of  adulteration  we  would  under- 
take it  for  anyone,  particularly  for  those  Canadian  dealers 
who  are  memb^Ts  of  this  Association.  We  would  be  very 
pleased  indeed  to  help  them  in  any  way  we  possibly  could. 

Mr.  Braslan:  If  they  state  in  their  letters  to  the  Depart- 
ment that  they  are  members  of  the  Association,  I  imderstand 
that  the  Department  would  do  the  testing  for  them? 

Professor  Duvel:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ebeling:  I  "would  like  to  ask  Professor  Duvel  as  to 
what  steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
towards  suppressing  this  evil,  or  prosecuting,  or  punishing 
(whatever  you  wish  to  call  it)  those  who  are  guilty  of  import- 
ing  this  trefoil  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration.  What  steps 
have  been  taken  to  protect  those  who  are  at  the  mercy  of  this 
thing  ? 

Professor  Duvel:  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Department 
has  done  nothing.  We  have  not  the  least  idea  of  what  steps 
we  should  take. 

As  T  said,  most  of  the  stufT  is  imported  by  brokers.  Of 
course  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  we  get  sam- 
ples of  everything,  that  is  seeds  of  all  kinds,  and,  with  one 
exception  all  the  trefoil  imported  this  year  has  gone  to  brokers. 
Twenty-two  thousand  pounds,  however,  has  gone  to  one  of  the 
American  seedsmen,  who  is  now,  I  believe,  a  member  of  this 
Association. 

Mr.  Ebeling:  The  fact  that  the  Department  has  taken  up 
the  matter  of  investigating  and  running  down  this  sort  of 
thing  is  all  very  well,  but  still  the  importation  is  going  on 
deliberately  and  willfully  and  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration 
only.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Department  should  take  some 
very  strong  steps  towards  suppressing  the  evil. 

It  is  all  right  to  collect  samples  and  things  of  that  kind,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  strikes  me  that  the  proper  way  would  be  to 
go  right  to  those  people  and  compel  them  to  quit. 
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We  are  getting  the  benefit  of  those  importations  more  or 
less,  and  my  idea  is  that  the  Department  ought  to  protect  the 
people.  It  is  not  right  that  we  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  feW 
people  who  are  importing  this  stuff  and  putting  it  out  for 
mercenary  purposes. 

If  there  is  any  law  on  the  subject  it  should  be  applied,  and 
the  evil  should  not  be  allowed  to  exist  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
at  the  present  time.  The  fact  remains  that  it  has  been  prac- 
tised largely,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  determine  what  is 
trefoil  and  what  is  alfalfa.  That  would  seem  to  me  to  be 
another  reason  for  putting  the  screws  on  them  and  so  prevent 
-them  from  destroying  the  industry. 

Mr,  Duvel:  I  think  there  might  be  something  done  in  the 
way  of  putting  a  duty  on  these  articles,  or  something  of 
that  sort.  This,  however,  means  inspection  at  the  ports,  and  it 
would  take  some  little  time  to  bring  that  about,  and  it  would 
entail  considerable  work  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  We 
had  hoped  that  possibly  we  could  avoid  this  in  some  other  way. 

Of  course  a  great  deal  of  Canada  bluegrass  comes  in 
and  is  sold  for  Kentucky  blue  grass,  and  mixed  with  it,  but  still 
it  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  put  a  duty  on  Canada 
blue  grass  and  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  done  at  all,  because 
Canada  blue  grass  has  its  legitimate  uses,  and  putting  a  duty 
on  it  would  force  up  the  price  of  Kentucky  blue  grass,  and 
there  would  be  another  difference  in  the  price  again. 

Trefoil,  however,  is  not  used  for  anything  but  adulteration, 
and  they  might  put  a  duty  on  it  without  doing  any  harm  to 
anything  else. 

Whatever  steps  are  taken  we  felt  that  the  co-operation  of 
the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  would  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  us.  Anything  recommended  by  the  Association 
would  have  great  weight.  If  the  Association  would  go  to 
Congress  and  say  that  they  felt  that  this  importation  of  trefoil 
was  doing  a  great  injury,  and  that  a  duty  should  be  placed  upon 
it,  we  stand  ready  to  work  right  with  you,  and  we  will  give 
whatever  data  we  have  in  that  line  and  do  all  that  we  can  to 
help  get  a  bill  of  that  kind  through. 
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Mr.  Ebeling:  I  think  as  a  rule  the  seedsmen  work  in 
harmony  with  the  Department.  1  know  I  wrote  the  Depart- 
ment congratulating  them  on  the  steps  they  had  taken  and 
assured  them  I  would  do  everything  possible  to  assist  them.  I 
also  sent  them  a  great  many  samples  containing  trefoil,  and 
was  very  glad  to  have  the  judgment  of  the  Department.  Still, 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  on  the  "Roll." 

Professor  Duvel:  Of  course  we  realize  that  there  are  mem- 
bers of  this  Association  who  have  been  selling  seeds  not  know- 
ing that  they  were  adulterated,  simply  because  of  the  difficulty 
to  distinguish  the  difference.  In  fact  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  tell  the  difference,  and  even  an  expert  sometimes  has  not  a 
little  trouble  with  them. 

Mr.  Ebeling:  That  is  why  I  say  that  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  prevent  a  state  of  affairs  which  renders  such 
a  condition  possible.  1  have  been  very  careful  in  the  matter, 
and  recently  I  turned  down  two  carloads — one  carload  of  red 
clover,  and  I  did  not  think  that  I  had.  any  of  the  stuff,  but  still 
I  had  the  honor  of  being  on  the  roll. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  long  as  our  own  farmers  do  not 
complain  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  else  should  find  serious 
fault.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  am  sure  that  this  Associa- 
tion stands  with  the  Department,  and  any  effort  to  protect 
the  farmer  or  the  dealer  will  be  gladly  seconded  by  the  mem- 
bership of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association. 

Mr.  Albert  McCullough:  I  believe  in  protecting  the  farm- 
er, but  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question,  as  there  are  two 
sides  to  every  question. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  demand  to-day  directly  from 
the  farmers  for  cheap  seed — seed  of  a  low  grade.  Take  for 
instance  clover.  It  is  got  up  in  different  prices  from  six  dol- 
lars to  seven  dollars  and  a  half,  and  before  many  farmers  will 
send  in  their  orders  (after  getting  a  quotation)  they  will  buy 
six  dollar  seed  instead  of  seven  dollar  and  a  half  seed. 

If  they  buy  the  six  dollar  seed  they  know  that  they  are  not 
getting  a  high  grade  seed,  because  the  price  gives  that  away — 
it  is  advertised  and  printed  on  the  face  of  it.  Now,  if  that 
farmer  happened  to  send  that  cheap  seed  to  the  Department, 
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without  stating  how  much  he  paid  for  it  as  compared  with  a 
high  grade  seed,  would  it  be  inspected,  and  judgment  passed 
upon  the  dealer  just  as  if  he  had  sold  it  as  a  high  grade  seed? 
Are  there  any  steps  taken  to  protect  the  dealer  from  the 
effects  of  furnishing  what  is  demanded? 

Professor  Duvel :  Anything  done  by  us  is  not  done  in  that 
way.  We  get  quite  a  number  of  samples  from  farmers  which 
contain  trefoil,  but  all  the  samples  that  we  buy  our  agents  buy 
from  the  dealers  and  farmers. 

Mr.  McCullough:  The  ones  you  want  to  test  are  the  ones 
you  buy? 

Professor  Duvel :     Yes. 

Mr.  McCullough :  Then,  you  do  not  take  the  farmer's  state- 
ment for  it? 

Professor  Duvel:  No,  sir.  It  may  happen  that  the  farm- 
er has  a  little  seed  which  is  mixed  with  other  seed,  and  that  is 
a  thing  that  we  want  to  avoid.  All  the  samples  are  bought 
direct.  Of  course,  you  do  not  know  who  those  agents  are, 
that  goes  without  saying. 

Mr.  McCullough:  You  know  what  you  are  buying,  and 
what  you  pay  for  it,  and  test  it  accordingly? 

Professor  Duvel :  Yes,  sir.  The  appearance  of  the  seed  is 
very  deceptive  indeed.  Take  alfalfa,  for  instance.  The  tre- 
foil looks  good  generally,  and  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  of  it  in 
alfalfa  looks  better  than  three  or  four  per  cent.,  and  anyone 
not  familiar  with  trefoil  would  think  that  it  was  seed  of  the 
first  grade,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  sold  at  a  higher  price. 
They  do  not  cut  the  price,  nor  give  it  out,  because  they  know 
that  there  will  be  something  doing  right  away. 

Mr.  McCullough :  I  think  you  made  a  mistake  a  little  while 
ago.  Professor  Duval,  when  you  said  that  the  placing  of  a  duty 
upon  this  stuff  would  necessitate  inspection  at  the  ports. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  to-day  haven't  you  samples  taken  from 
every  lot  that  is  imported  submitted  to  the  Department?  No 
lot  can  slip  through  any  of  the  ports  without  having  samples 
submitted  to  the  Department,  as  I  understand  it.  Is  not  that  a 
fact? 
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Professor  Duvel:  We  get  samples  of  everything  over  one 
hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  McCullough:  Well,  when  that  sample  is  found  to  be 
trefoil,  or  anything  else  for  that  matter,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  could  be  followed  up. 

My  understanding  of  it  is  that  the  Government  never  loses 
sight  of  anything  that  comes  into  the  country.  If  in  five 
years  they  find  that  they  have  been  defrauded  they  can  come 
back  onto  the  party  who  has  defrauded  them.  They  can  fol- 
low it  back  to  the  man  who  made  the  entrv,  and  if  he  made  a 
false  entry  he  is  prosecuted  for  it,  and  the  penalties  are  very 
severe. 

I  think  that  the  inspection  as  it  is  at  present  would  be  suffi- 
cient, and  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  having  an  inspector 
at  each  port  to  catch  only  a  few  bags  of  stuflF  coming  in.  The 
samples  are  submitted  to  the  Department  at  the  present  time, 
and  anyway,  you  could  not  get  an  inspector  who  would  be 
able  to  distinguish  those  articles.  He  would  have  to  be  an 
expert,  and  the  experts  are  all  in  Washington.  Anyone  could, 
however,  draw  the  samples  and  send  them  in. 

Professor  Duvel :  I  probably  did  not  make  that  point  clear. 
Of  course  those  samples  are  given  to  us,  and  we  inspect  them. 
The  only  question  is  the  delay.  Everything  would  be  held  up 
in  the  Custom  House  while  that  was  being  done. 

Mr.  McCullough :  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  hold  them  up.  They  would  pass  through  the 
Custom  House,  and  out  into  the  dealers'  hands,  whether  there 
is  anything  wrong  or  not,  and  if  they  go  to  a  broker,  well,  he 
knows  that  he  is  thoroughly  responsible  for  them.  He  cannot 
get  them  out  of  the  Custom  House  without  giving  a  bond  for 
them.  The  Government  could  follow  those  goods  two  years 
afterwards  if  it  was  necessary. 

Professor  Duvel:     Your  idea  is  to  put  on  a  penalty? 

Mr.  McCullough:  There  is  a  penalty  attached  to  it  now. 
There  are  lots  of  penalties  to-day  for  any  man  who  will  swin- 
dle the  United  States. 

I  think  that  if  such  a  course  were  enforced  it  would  discour- 
age them.     Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  distiller.     He  is 
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under  bond  with  the  Government,  and  if  he  ships  whiskey 
that  is  irregular,  and  that  whiskey  goes  from  Boston  to  Flor- 
ida, and  there  it  is  turned  over  to  somebody  else,  that  whiskey 
is  followed  all  the  way  through,  and  if  he  sends  it  back  home 
from  Florida  again  it  is  followed  home  and  caught. 

The  President:  I  think  that  this  is, one  of  the  most  im- 
portant subjects  that  has  come  before  us.  It  is  not  only 
important  to  the  farmer,  but  it  is  doubly  important  to  the 
seedsman.  We  all  agree  that  the  amount  of  money  that  we 
receive  for  the  seed  is  very  small  compared  with  the  injury 
which  might  result  from  the  seeds  turning  out  wrong. 

I  have  had  quite  a  lengthy  correspondence  with  the  De- 
partment in  connection  with  this  subject,  and  various  members 
of  the  Department  have  suggested  duties,  but  it  is  going  to 
take  time  to  get  anything  of  that  kind  through  Congress,  and 
it  cannot  be  done  in  time  to  help  us  for  next  year's  trade, 
because  Congress  does  not  meet  again  till  December,  I  be- 
lieve. 

I  suggested  that  this  Association  request  Secretary  Wilson 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  Secretary  Shaw,  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  to  refuse  admission  to  any  seeds  which  are  to 
be  used  as  an  adulterant,  and  yellow  trefoil  is  used  in  that 
way  exclusively.  I  think  it  is  so  detrimental,  not  only  to  the 
seed  trade  and  to  the  farmers,  but  to  the  people  at  large, 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have  the  right  to  do  it. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  other  members  of  the  Association  will 
'  agree  with  me  upon  that,  but  I  believe  that  we  should  take 

some  action  along  those  lines  and  also  that  we  might  request 
f^  Congress  to  act  in  the  way  of  putting  a  prohibitive  duty  upon 

it. 

Mr.  Braslan:  I  would  like  to  ask  what  is  the  Government 
standard  of  purity  on  alfalfa? 

Professor  Duvel :  I  do  not  remember  just  how  it  runs  now. 
We  have  not  any  fixed  standard.  We  find  that  they  run  any- 
where from  forty  per  cent,  to  ninety-nine  and  a  fraction. 

Mr.  Braslan:  What  would  be  a  fair  sample  in  your  judg- 
ment? 
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Professor  Duvel:  I  should  think  that  probably  first  class 
seed  ought  to  run  ninety-six  or  ninety-seven  per  cent. 

Mr.  Braslan :     And  what  about  the  blue  grass  ? 

Professor  Duvel:  I  could  not  tell  you  that  off-hand.  I 
should  have  to  look  into  it  a  little  before  answering. 

Mr.  Braslan:  It  seems  to  me  that  information  of  that  na- 
ture ought  to  be  given  to  the  trade,  for  their  guidance. 

Professor  Duvel:  Yes,  I  agree  with  you.  It  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  know  exactly  what  is  expected.  I  was  thinking 
of  that  this  morning. 

Mr.  Braslan :  I  am  not  in  this  business  myself,  and  I  do  not 
know  much  about  it,  but  I  happened  to  be  in  a  certain  seed 
house  which  handles  large  quantities  of  alfalfa,  and  at  that 
time  they  were  receiving  samples  from  Utah  which  were 
adulterated.  I  know  that  in  Nevada  they  have  grown  alfalfa, 
and  have  been  told  that  they  have  in  many  other  places.  I 
also  know  that  along  the  Sacramento  River  in  California  they 
have  done  so. 

Now,  I  understand  that  adulteration  takes  place  there,  so 
that  we  have  not  only  to  watch  the  port  of  entry,  but  we  have 
also  to  watch  ourselves. 

There  are  samples  coming  in  of  adulterated  seed  which  is 
our  own  production,  and  for  that  reason  I  say  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  members  of  this  Association  to  know  what 
a  fair  basis  of  purity  would  mean  in  the  eyes  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Of  course  if  there  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  adul- 
teration in  the  seed  it  may  pass  muster,  but  we  would  be  better 
off  if  we  knew  just  what  percentage  that  is. 

Professor  Duval::  That  is  a  question  that  we  cannot  de- 
cide. We  have  received  samples  with  i  49-100  per  cent,  of 
adulterants  in  it,  and  the  question  is  whether  that  can  be 
considered  adulterated  seed.  It  should  not  be  there,  of  course, 
but  it  is  such  a  small  proportion  that  nobody  but  an  expert 
would  be  able  to  tell  that  it  was  there  at  all. 

The  most  of  it  that  comes  from  the  West  is  the  burr  clover. 
This  is  grown  in  California,  and  we  find  a  lot  of  it  in  alfalfa. 

Mr.  Braslan :  Do  you  find  the  burr  clover  as  bad  as  the 
trefoil  ? 
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Professor  Duvel :  It  is  about  as  bad  as  the  trefoil,  accord- 
ing to  my  way  of  thinking. 

The  President :  Is  it  the  wish  of  the  members  that  we  have 
a  motion  on  this  subject  now,  or  shall  we  defer  action  till  a 
later  date,  to-morrow  morning,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  should  think  that  a  motion  would  be  in 
order  now,  and  would  suggest  the  following: 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that  the  importation 
of  seeds  that  are  used  exclusively  as  adulterants  (such  as 
yellow  trefoil)  should  be  either  prohibited,  or  that  a  duty 
sufficiently  high  to  make  it  unprofitable  to  import  them  should 
be  j>laced  upon  them,  and  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  our 
Seed  Committee  for  them  to  take  such  action  as  mav  seem 
to  them  wise,  at  any  time  in  the  coming  year. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Bolgiano. 

Mr.  Duryea:  If  they  put  a  duty  on  the  trefoil  the  result 
will  be  that  the  alfalfa  will  be  adulterated  on  the  other  side. 

I  have  seen  lots  of  alfalfa  and  red  clover  coming  in  here 
containing  all  the  way  from  fiy^  to  ten  per  cent,  of  trefoil,  and 
I  know  that  if  we  place  a  duty  on  the  adulterant  the  result 
will  be  that  the  place  of  adulteration  will  be  changed  from 
here  to  the  other  side. 

I  think  it  would  be  better,  and  would  reach  the  point  more 
effectively  if  some  law  could  be  enacted  to  the  effect  that  all 
imported  seed  should  not  contain  more  than  one  per  cent,  of 
any  foreign  seed,  such  as  trefoil,  for  instance,  or  that  it  should 
not  contain  any  trefoil  at  all. 

Mr.  Albert  McCullough :  This  is  a  serious  matter,  and  it 
is  also  a  serious  matter  for  anyone  to  get  up  and  offer  a  reso- 
lution to  be  acted  upon  by  this  organization.  Putting  a  tax 
upon  trefoil  is  putting  a  tax  upon  an  article  that  has  no 
commercial  value,  or,  in  fact,  which  has  no  value  whatever, 
and  just  as  Mr.  Duryea  says  you  simply  shift  the  responsibility 
of  mixing  it  from  this  side  to  the  other  side,  and  the  poor 
merchants  over  there  are  much  more  expert  at  that  kind  of 
business  than  we  are  here.  They  are  older  at  it,  and  know 
more  about  it,  and  we,  over  here  are  so  innocent  that  we  will 
take  whatever  they  send  us.     Not  so  with  them,  however ;  they 
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won't  take  whatever  we  send  them.  It  must  be  up  to  the  sam- 
ple in  every  respect,  and  must  be  identical  with  the  sample.  If 
it  is  better  than  the  sample  they  will  refuse  it,  suspecting  that 
there  is  something  wrong. 

Therefore,  in  my  judgment,  any  action  taken  by  this  As- 
sociation should  be  taken  deliberately  and  only  after  a  great 
deal  of  careful  thought.  I  think  the  whole  matter  should  be 
referred  to  a  committee,  and  the  committee  should  study  the 
whole  situation  carefully,  and  then  prepare  a  set  of  resolutions 
which  could  be  brought  in  here  and  discussed  and  acted  upon 
with  intelligence  and  effect. 

Mr.  Ebeling:  If  I  am  in  order  I  would  like  to  make  a 
motion  that  the  President  appoint  a  committee  of  three  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  take  up  this  matter  carefully  and  deliberately, 
and  come  to  some  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  situation  as 
presented  here  this  morning. 

The  President:     We  have  a  motion  made  bv  Mr.  Stokes, 

and  must  deal  with  it  first,  unless  Mr.  Stokes  will  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Stokes:     I  will  withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  Braslan:     I  would  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  there 

be  added  to  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Ebeling  words  to  tlie 

effect  that  the  committee  have  the  power  to  act. 

Mr.  Albert  McCullough:  And  I  would  like  to  see  the  mo- 
tion contain  a  clause  that  the  committee  have  power  to  add 
to  their  number.  As  the  motion  now  stands  the  number  is 
limited  to  three.  It  is  possible  that  any  threee  gentlemen  that 
the  Chair  might  select  may  want  to  call  in  others.  Therefore, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  committee  be  given  power  to  add  to  ' 

their  number. 

The  President:     Would  you  agree  to  change  your  motion  j 

to  comprise  those  ideas,  Mr.  Ebeling? 

Mr.  Ebeling:  Certainly.  Make  it  five,  with  power  to  add 
to  their  number  if  they  wish. 

The  motion  being  put  to  the  meeting  was  carried  unani- 
mously, and  the  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee: 
W.  P.  Stokes,  G.  S.  Green,  M.  H.  Duryea,  F.  H.  Ebeling,  C.  S. 
Burge. 

Mr.  Ebeling:     I  would  very  much  like  to  have  Mr.  Albert 
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McCullough  act  on  the  committee.  It  would  be  very  desirable 
to  have  him,  I  think. 

The  President :  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  add  Mr.  McCul- 
lough's  name  to  the  committee,  making  it  a  committee  of  six. 
The  reason  I  omitted  Mr.  McCullough*s  name  was  because  he 
is  already  on  several  committees  and  has  a  paper  to  read,  and 
I  thought  that  he  had  about  enough  to  do. 

We  have  with  us  to-day  Mr.  R.  U.  Conger,  manager  of 
Sheldon's  School  of  Scientific  Salesmanship,  New  York,  who 
is  to  address  us  on  "The  Science  of  Business  Building."  I 
think  that  this  would  be  as  good  a  time  as  any  for  us  to  hear 
Mr.  Conger.  Our  time  is  soinewhat  limited,  but  I  think  we 
can  spare  him  sufficient  time  to  say  what  he  wishes. 

I  am  pleased  to  present  to  you  Mr.  R.  U.  Conger. 

THE   SCIENCE  OF   BUSINESS   BUILDING. 

Gentlemen  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  I 
appreciate  very  much  the  courtesy  of  the  invitation  which  you 
have  extended  to  me  to  speak  here  before  you  to-day  on  this 
subject  of  "The  Science  of  Business  Building,"  and  I  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity.  I  feel  very  much  at  home  up  here 
at  the  islands  for  two  reasons,  first,  I  used  to  come  up  here 
to  fish,  and  second,  for  a  reason  which  I  can  best  convey  to 
you  by  telling  of  a  little  incident  told  as  occurring  in  the  life 
of  our  useful  junior  New  York  Senator,  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  first  speech  in  the  senate,  when,  for  a 
few  moments  he  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  what  theatrical 
people  call  stage  fright,  and  the  ready  flow  of  language  did 
not  seem  to  be  forthcoming. 

The  pause  lengthened  until  it  became  highly  embarrassing 
to  everybody,  and  at  last  his  colleague,  Senator  Piatt,  re- 
lieved the  situation  by  summoning  a  page  and  sending  him 
scurrying  from  the  room.  In  a  moment  one  of  the  lunch 
room  waiters  appeared,  bearing  a  tray  upon  which  were  a 
knife,  fork,  napkin,  two  wine  glasses  and  a  syphon.  These 
were  hurriedly  spread  on  the  desk  of  the  embarrassed  orator 
together  with  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  vase  of  roses.  The 
effect  was  instantaneous.  The  situation  was  relieved,  and 
the  new  Senator  made  one  of  the  best  speeches  of  his  career. 
He  afterwards  said  that  he  could  never  thank  his  associate 
enough  for  providing  him  with  the  setting  to  which  he  was 
accustomed. 
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You  see  the  Senator  was  in  the  right  atmosphere,  and  a 
great  deal  depends  upon  atmosphere.  It  is  the  atmosphere 
here  to-day  that  makes  me  feel  at  home.  I  realize  that  I  am 
among  salesmen.  The  generous  minds,  the  kindly  hearts  of 
real  salesmen  exhale  an  atmosphere  which  puts  me  at  my 
ease. 

Socrates  once  said  that  any  man  was  eloquent  upon  a  sub- 
ject with  which  he  was  thoroughly  familiar.  I  have  had  an 
introduction  to  this  subject,  and  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  very  well  acquainted  with  it,  and  therefore,  gentle- 
men, if  I  am  not  eloquent  to-day  you  must  blame  Socrates 
and  not  Conger. 

There  was  a  time  and  state  of  society  when  the  business 
of  selling  merchandise  was  looked  down  upon,  trade  was 
deemed  ignoble  and  an  occupation  unworthy  of  refined  in- 
tellects or  gifted  natures.  All  this  has  long  since  passed  away, 
and  at  best  was  never  more  than  a  silly  prejudice,  based  upon 
ignorance  and  narrow  judgment,  and  to-day  the  salesmen  rule 
the  world. 

You  will  agree  with  me  in  this,  by  following  the  analysis 
I  hope  to  present  in  this  talk. 

Aside  from  a  few  small  classes,  there  are  but  two  methods 
of  earning  a  living — acquiring  or  accumulating  wealth — one 
through  the  production  of  commodities,  and  the  other  through 
their  distribution.  The  producer  must  distribute  his  product, 
and  therefore  we  are  all  distributors,  all  salesmen. 

Success  in  business  life,  as  it  is  to-day  carried  on  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  trade — the  sale  of  products  at  a  profit. 

It  is  easy  enough,  you  will  agree  with  me,  to  dispose  of 
something  for  nothing — to  give  it  away  if  you  like,  but  it  is  to 
dispose  of  it  at  a  profit  which  requires  the  real  exercise  of 
salesmanship. 

Permanent  and  increasing  success  is  not  a  matter  of  luck 
or  chance.  It  is  governed  by  natural  laws,  laws  that  are  un- 
changeable. Methods  of  application  change,  but  the  laws  nev- 
er. A  correlation  of  these  laws  constitutes  the  science  of 
business  life. 

SCIENCE  OF  SALESMANSHIP. 

Authorities  are  agreed  upon  the  definition  of  the  word 
''science.*'  It  is  simply  organized  knowledge  pertaining  to 
any  branch  of  thought  or  industry. 

The  world  is  a  little  confused  as  to  the  distinction  between 
the  words  "science"  and  "art." 

We  practice  the  art  of  music  when  we  seat  ourselves  at  a 
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piano,  but  underlying  the  art  of  music  is  the  science  of  har- 
mony, and  that  science  of  harmony  underlies  the  art  of  play- 
ing all  musical  instruments,  just  as  the  science  of  salesman- 
ship underlies  the  selling  of  all  things,  be  they  railroads,  rib- 
bons, rifles,  or  raincoats.  In  other  words  the  knowledge  per- 
taining to  the  laws  of  sale,  the  truths,  principles  and  so  on, 
when  correlated,  systematized,  and  logically  presented  become 
the  science  of  salesmanship. 

All  knowledge  is  not  scientific.  Knowledge  becomes  scien- 
tific only  when  it  is  organized.  Before  we  had  any  such  sci- 
ence as  chemistry  we  had  a  mass  of  chaotic  facts  and  prin- 
ciples pertaining  to  the  vital  properties  of  existing  matter 
known  as  alchemy,  but  when  these  truths  and  principles  were 
correlated,  systematized  and  logically  arranged,  they  became 
the  science  of  chemistry.  This  same  revolution  has  taken 
place  in  the  foundation  of  every  science. 

The  practice  of  any  science  constitutes  a  profession.  From 
the  standpoint  of  possibilities  and  financial  rewards  the  pro- 
fession of  salesmanship  is  the  greatest  profession  in  the  world. 
Our  captains  of  industry  and  our  financial  giants  are  but 
salesmen  who  have  attained  the  highest  degree  of  proficiency; 
by  dint  of  their  daily  efforts  they  became  a  part  of  the  cream 
of  the  business  world,  and  cream  will  rise  to  the  top  in  obe- 
dience to  a  natural  law.  You  cannot  keep  a  squirrel  on  the 
ground,  nor  can  you  keep  a  good  man  down. 

CONFIDENCE. 

1  wish  to  present  to  your  minds  an  analysis  of  the  classi- 
fication of  knowledge  pertaining  to  trade  upon  which  basis  a 
science  has  been  formulated.  We  will  begin  this  analysis 
with  its  object.  Success  is  that  object.  Success  rests  upon 
trade.  Trade  in  turn  rests  upon  confidence.  The  individual 
salesm.an  must  have  the  confidence  of  the  individual  buver. 
The  business  house  must  have  the  confidence  of  the  buying 
public.     All  our  business  relations  are  based  upon  confidence. 

\\''hy  was  it,  for  instance,  that  the  firm  of  Marshall  Field 
&  Company  of  Chicago  sold  over  half  a  million  dollars'  worth 
in  their  retail  store  on  the  Monday  preceding  Christmas?  It 
was  because  they  had  the  absolute  confidence  of  the  Chicago 
buying  public  that  they  sold  honest  goods,  that  their  advertise- 
ments were  honest  and  fair,  and  that  they  would  get  splendid 
treatment  the  moment  they  entered  the  doors.  This  fact  was 
based  solely  upon  the  confidence  that  the  buying  public  had 
in  the  firm. 
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PERSONALITY. 

Now,  on  what  does  this  confidence  rest  ?  You  will  all  agree 
with  me  that  it  rests  primarily  upon  personality.  A  business 
house  has  a  personality,  made  up  of  the  blending  of  the  per- 
sonalities of  the  various  employees;  just  as  an  individual  has 
his  own  personality  which  commands  confidence. 

Let  us  now  see  upon  what  this  personality  rests.  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  rests  upon  the  foundation 
stones  of  character  and  health,  broadly  defined.  (Of  course,  by 
character  I  don't  mean  "goody-goodyism,"  because  a  man  may 
have  a  "raft"  of  that  «ind  still  go  to  the  poor-house.)  But,  I 
mean  by  character  that  force  of  a  real  man — positive,  desirable, 
real  qualities — courage,  loyalty,  tact,  perseverance,  honesty  and 
so  on.  The  degree  to  which  a  man  has  those  qualities  devel- 
oped makes  up  his  character,  and  it  is  upon  that  character  that 
his  personality  depends,  and  it  is  upon  that  personality  that 
confidence  depends,  and  it  is  confidence  which  magnetizes  bus- 
iness. 

By  "health"  I  do  not  mean  merely  being  able  to  eat  three 
square  meals  a  day  and  keep  away  from  the  doctor.  What  I 
mean  is  that  harmonious  condition  of  a  man  which  enables  his 
physical  organs  to  perform  their  different  functions  properly. 
Such  a  condition  promotes  the  development  of  those  qualities, 
so  that  you  will  at  once  see  that  it  has  its  eflfect  upon  character. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  if  we  could  find  a  method  by  which  we  can 
improve  or  develop  the  character  we  will  at  the  same  time 
improve  the  personality,  and  that  is  what  we  all  want,  be- 
cause it  attracts  confidence. 

THE  BED  ROCK  OF  TRUE  EDUCATION. 

Now,  what  do  character  and  health  really  depend  upon 
(and  we  will  get  right  down  to  bed  rock  here). 

Character  and  health  stand  firmly  upon  the  bed  rock  of 
true  education. 

By  true  education  is  meant  the  drawing  out  process  of 
man's  latent  faculties  and  qualities  plus  the  filling  in  process 
of  useful  knowledge,  with  great  emphasis  on  the  useful. 

In  the  intensity  of  competition  with  its  ever  narrowing  mar- 
gins of  profit  there  is  a  loud  call  for  every  man  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  twentieth  century  to  make  himself  "genuinely  fit" 
and  the  beginning  of  education  would  unquestionably  be  educ- 
tive.  ./ 

It  is  a  fact  that  if  you  make  the  man  right  his  business 
methods  will  be  all  right.     It  is  a  fact  also  that  men  are  made 
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all  right,  and  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  bring  out  the 
almighty  all  rightness.  I  realize  fully  that  this  is  a  very  easy 
thing  to  say,  but  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  any  man  to  make  another  man  right.  He  can  only 
help  that  man  to  improve  himself.  He  can  show  him  by  in- 
trospection, analysis  and  comparison  how  to  find  out  for 
himself,  what  his  lame  sides,  his  weak  spots,  his  negative 
qualities  are,  that  prevent  his  doing  the  fullest  justice  to  him- 
self. 

Pope  said:  "Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan, 
the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man."  He  might  have  gone 
a  step  further  and  added:  "And  you  are  the  only  fellow 
you  can  study." 

I  have  occasional  sessions  with  Conger  when  he  wants 
to  find  out  what  is  the  matter  with  him  and  I  get  him  on  the 
carpet  and  analyze  him,  and  by  introspection,  and  comparison 
I  can  find  out  what's  up,  and  we  can  all  find  where  our 
lame  side  is  (and  we  all  have  one)  and  if  we  can  only  get 
away  from  the  sin  of  self-justification  we  will  be  in  a  position 
to  recognize  it. 

FACULTIES  AND  QUALITIES. 

Now,  I  want  to  show  you  how  essential  it  is  to  have  scien- 
tic  character  building  when  there  are  dollars  and  cents  at  the 
end  of  it. 

That  is  a  remarkable  proposition  at  first  sight,  perhaps,  but 
if  we  stop  to  think  it  out  we  will  realize  that  we  are  made  up 
of 'faculties  and  quaHties. 

In  the  first  place  we  can  divide  ourselves  into  three  parts, 
our  bodies,  our  minds  and  our  souls.  You  can  call  the  last  the 
unconscious  side  of  the  mind  if  you  prefer,  for  there  is  some- 
thing which  is  absolutely  independent  of  reason  and  judgment, 
and  the  soul  is  as  good  a  name,  and  possibly  a  little  better, 
than  arly  other. 

Of  course,  in  a  physical  sense  our  bodies  are  made  up  of 
blood,  and  tissue,  and  bones  and  so  on,  but  in  addition  to  this 
we  have  faculties  and  qualities,  just  as  we  have  health  and 
strength  and  vigor  in  a  physical  sense.  Our  minds  have  the 
faculties  of  reason  and  judgment;  our  bodies  health  and 
strength  and  vigor;  our  sub-conscious  side,  the  soul,  love 
(in  the  sense  of  brotherly  kindness),  loyalty,  honesty,  patriot- 
ism and  other  qualities. 

And  each  one  of  these  faculties  or  qualities  which  we  pos- 
sess has  its  negative  side. 
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Vf^  .>  ji  vfuality  which  runs  all  through  nature.  We  have 
sy  \>.  ^v  boat,  with  its  negative  cold;  positive  light  with  its 
X  ^  »x  v\uviH*ss:  and  this  duality  runs  all  through  the  facul- 
,  >^  .,  V    ^'iw^ties.     Our  minds  have  the  positive  reason,  with 

V  vx;.;  %c  irrationalism ;  positive  judgment  with  its  negative 
.  V  .\*v?^oss.     Our  bodies,  the  positive  health  and  negative 

^.^^  \w.  i\>siiive  strength  and  negative  weakness.     Our  souls 
*     V'     V  iv^sitivc  love  with  its  negative  hate,  positive  loyalty 

V  ^     \c  viislv\va!ty,  positive  intuition  negative  obtuseness,  and 

\.'x\.  It  wo  will  only  be  honest  with  ourselves,  only  get 
.vo  •^wti  iht'  sin  of  self-justification,  we  will  find  that  we 
»  ,v  *\\M\  negative  qualities  as  well  as  positive  ones,  and  we 
— \^  also  that  these  negative  qualities  are  our  weak  spots, 
vx  atv  the  things  which  hinder  power,  and  it  is  the  power 
.^  v^^iUiio  others  that  we  want,  the  power  to  persuade  them 
..    '  ;»\  what  we  have  to  sell. 

I  tviKNU,  those  negative  qualities  hinder  power,  and  they 
V  skr  the  development  of  personality  so  that  we  should 
•»\ikc  a  svstematic  effort  to  build  up  and  develop  the  positive 
.•.\raiics  which  make  character,  and  at  the  same  time  diminish 
,!n'  ncijativc  qualities  as  much  as  we  possibly  can,  for  those  are 
i*yv  v|ualitios  which  hinder  the  development  of  character  and 
J  VI  vvM»ality. 

I  want  to  go  into  this  a  little  in  order  to  show  you  how  pos- 
mMo  it  is  to  do  it. 

In  an  abstract  sense  salesmanship  is  the  power  to  persuade 
v^thors.  Now,  if  we  w^ould  develop  that  power  to  persuade  peo- 
ple wo  must  eradicate  the  negative  from  our  make-up  and 
vlcvclop  the  positive. 

We  must  develop  a  great  power  plant  of  sterling  character. 
A  man  will  succeed  who  has  positive  qualities  developed  to  a 
nuirked  degree,  and  it  is  the  marked  degree  which  counts.  It 
is  this  which  makes  him  stand  out  in  front  of  the  other  men. 

I  know  that  men  have  succeeded  who  have  negative  quali- 
ties to  a  marked  extent,  but  they  succeed  not  because  of  them 
but  absolutely  in  spite  of  them. 

Vou  have  all  known  men  who  had  such  negative  traits  as 
intemperance  and  so  on  to  a  marked  degree,  and  yet  who  were 
successful.  Such  men  succeeded  not  because  or  on  accoimt 
of  their  bad  habits,  but  absolutely  in  spite  of  them. 

It  is  possible  to  develop  our  positive  qualities  to  a  very 

high  degree  by  exercise,  just  as  we  develop  the  muscles  of  the 

xm.     If  we  bind  the  arm,  what  happens?     It  withers  and 
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becomes  useless.     That  within  us  which  we  do  not  use  be- 
comes dead  for  all  practical  puqx)ses. 

THE  LAW  OF  SUGGESTION. 

To  give  a  faint  insight  into  the  science  of  character  build- 
ing I  will  direct  your  attention  to  the  law  of  suggestion,  and 
its  application  to  the  matter  in  mind.  The  mind  of  man  is 
a  dual  affair,  that  is  it  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  objec- 
tive and  subjective. 

Our  objective  mind  is  made  up  of  the  knowledge  we  obtain 
through  our  five  physical  senses.  I  see  you,  and  I  know  you 
are  present.  I  hear  the  noise  on  the  street,  and  I  know  that 
there  is  a  wagon  going  by.  I  see  the  smoke  and  smell  it,  and 
I  know  that  there  is  a  lighted  cigar  in  the  room,  and  so  on. 
So  we  reason  things  out  by  eductive  and  deductive  reasoning, 
and  come  to  definite  conclusions.  This  also  makes  up  a  part 
of  our  objective  mind.  Thus  knowledge  plus  reason  and 
judgment  constitutes  our  objective  mind. 

The  subjective  mind  is  the  storehouse  of  the  memory  and 
the  finer  qualities  and  faculties,  such  as  courage,  honesty,  loy- 
alty, patriotism,  and  so  on.  It  is  a  scientific  fact  that  the  sub- 
jective mind  is  amenable  to  suggestion ;  that  is,  it  will  obey 
suggestion  from  other  minds,  or  from  environment,  or  we  can 
suggest  from  our  own  objective  to  our  own  subjective  mind, 
and  our  subjective  mind  will  obey  the  suggestion.  This  is 
called  auto-suggestion,  and  it  is  this  auto-suggestion  that 
counts  in  character  building.  If  we  say  to  ourselves  when 
we  get  up  in  the  morning  "I  will  be  more  courageous  to-day" 
knowing  it  to  be  a  scientific  statement  of  fact,  knowing  it  to  be 
a  fact  that  we  have  the  germ  of  the  quality  of  courage  and 
can  develop  it,  if  we  say  "I  will  be  more  loyal  to-day — more 
persevering  to-day"  and  then  do  little  things  which  require 
courage,  etc.,  we  can  by  this  constant  suggestion,  backed  up 
by  constant  exercise,  develop  every  one  of  these  qualities  to 
a  remarkable  extent. 

Benjamin  Franklin  practised  this  a  great  many  years  ago, 
undoubtedly  without  knowing  the  scientific  principle  behind 
it,  yet  he  practised  it  and  no  one  will  doubt  that  he  built  up 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  personalities  which  America  ever 
produced.  You  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  little  chart  with 
which  he  began  ''Honesty,  Courage,  Loyalty,"  and  so  on,  and 
which  he  read  over  every  morning,  suggesting  to  himself  that 
he  practise  them  during  the  day. 

If  you  appreciate  this  you  will  realize  that  it  is  worth  a 
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man's  while  to  recognize  the  value  of  the  eductive  side  of 
education.,  and  to  those  of  you  who  have  thought  of  it  many 
times,  and  those  who  have  practised  those  things  unconsciously 
many  times  I  merely  bring  the  subject  before  you  to  show  you 
how  the  science  of  business  building  should  begin  as  an  ele- 
mentary condition.  There  is  a  logical  union  between  true 
education  and  business  building  all  the  way  through,  and  we 
should  stop  to  realize  that  this  process  is  possible  for  everyone. 
It  is  true  that  we  are  not  all  born  with  equal  possibilities,  but 
everyone  can  increase  his  capacities  from  the  point  he  has  al- 
ready reached,  if  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  do  it. 

I  know  that  there  has  been  a  sort  of  a  false  sentiment  that 
salesmen  are  born  and  not  made,  that  the  salesman,  or  busi- 
ness man,  is  a  natural  production.  Well,  I  agree  with  that  to 
this  extent,  I  have  never  known  a  salesman  who  was  not  a 
natural  born  salesman  with  the  exception  of  the  wooden  Indian 
who  stands  outside  of  cigar  stores  and  sells  cigars.  He  is  a 
salesman  who  was  not  naturallv  born  to  the  trade — he  was 
made. 

Lou  Dillon  was  a  natural  born  racing  mare,  but  she  would 
not  have  broken  many  records  if  she  had  not  been  carefully 
trained. 

Jeffries  is  a  natural  bom  fighter,  but  he  would  not  have 
won  many  battles  if  he  had  not  been  trained.  It  is  just  the 
case  all  through  life,  and  those  are  illustrations  which  cannot 
but  appeal  to  us. 

The  mystery  of  the  greatness  of  great  men  decreases  with 
the  nearness  of  our  approach  to  them.  And  why?  It  is 
simply  because  in  close  association  we  recognize  which  of 
these  positive  qualities  they  have  developed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  stand  out  in  front  of  other  men. 

If  we  look  around  we  will  find  every  incentive  to  man 
building  by  contemplating  the  progress  of  nature's  own  work. 
When  Luther  Rurbank  can  make  a  fadeless  rose,  when  he  can 
make  a  pear  orchard  grow  two  crops  of  luscious  pears  a 
year  instead  of  one,  when  he  can  make  a  cactus  grow  without 
thorns  so  that  cattle  may  fatten  upon  it,  and  the  Western 
deserts  become  productive,  when  he  can  make  a  pitless  plum, 
all  through  the  application  of  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
vegetable  growth  I  cannot  believe  that  man  should  go  through 
life  just  as  he  started,  without  any  improving  growth.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  for  each  of  us  to  consider  seriously  if  we 
would  progress,  and  the  eductive  process  of  education  should 
be  given  its  full  share  of  our  time. 

I  will  not  say  any  more  on  this  point,  but  will  take  up  the 
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inductive  side — ^the  filling  in  process.  Let  us  see  what  it 
means  to  the  business  builder. 

As  I  told  you  a  while  ago,  our  great  object  in  this  world 
is  to  sell  goods  for  profit.  That  is  the  object  of  every  busi- 
ness man.  You  will  also  remember  that  I  defined  salesman- 
ship as  being  the  sale  of  goods  for  profit.  Looking  at  it  from 
this  standpoint,  who  are  our  great  salesmen  in  this  world? 

Every  gentleman  present  this  morning  is  a  salesman,  or  at 
least  represents  a  composite  salesman.  Everybody  in  the  firm, 
from  the  President  down  to  the  office  boy  has  his  duty  to 
perform,  which  tends  towards  increasing  the  profit  of  the  firm, 
or  towards  decreasing  it,  and  every  man  should  be  made  to 
realize  that  he  is  a  part  of  a  great  business  organization — a 
part  of  this  composite  salesman,  and  that  he  can  do  his  share 
towards  increasing  or  diminishing  the  margin  of  profit. 

Last  winter  I  was  up  in  the  Deadwood  district.  You  have 
seen  them  hauling  those  big  logs  with  teams  of  oxen.  Some- 
times there  would  be  as  many  as  forty  oxen  pulling  one  load. 
Now,  when  they  all  got  down  to  work,  they  could  pull  down 
a  mighty  big  log  I  tell  you,  but,  sometimes  there  would  be 
one  or  two  who  would  loaf  or  buck.  A  few  loafers  or  buckers 
would  not  stop  the  pulling  of  the  load,  but  they  would  hinder 
the  work  of  the  others,  and  it  is  just  so  in  a  business  organiza- 
tion. A  few  loafers  may  not  wipe  out  the  profit,  but  they  may 
materially  diminish  it,  and  it  is  "up  to"  the  business  builder  to 
get  the  full  capacity  out  of  all  his  employees.  Make  each 
man  realize  that  he  is  a  part  of  the  organization  and  can  pull 
a  big  load,  and  then  lead  him  to  it  and  make  him  do  it. 

What  is  it  that  we  want  as  business  men?  We  want  the 
power  to  persuade  others  to  buy  our  product,  and  pay  us 
a  profit  on  it.  And,  what  knowledge  is  going  to  help  us  in 
that  direction  as  business  getters? 

A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  the  knowledge  of  the  other  man — a 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  As  business  builders  we  want  to 
be  able  to  mentally  measure  a  man — we  want  to  be  able  to 
get  his  mental  diameter — his  mental  circumference.  In  the 
language  of  the  street  to  "size  him  up." 

A  great  deal  of  this  wisdom  is  undoubtedly  derived  from 
the  school  of  experience.  One  of  our  living  philosophers 
recently  said  that  Harvard  College  was  all  right  and  Yale 
College  was  all  right,  Columbia  College  was  all  right,  and 
Knox  College  was  all  right,  but  that  in  the  dear  old  college 
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of  "Hard  Knocks*'  we  got  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  we  are  all  privileged  to  take  several  post  grad- 
uate courses  in  that  institution. 

I  do  not  put  much  faith  in  long-haired  cranks  of  psychology 
or  phrenology.  I  do  not  think  that  any  man  would  be  willing 
to  let  you  feel  his  bumps  in  order  to  find  out  his  peculiarities, 
but,  still  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  from  a  study  of 
the  other  man,  and  as  hard-headed  business  men  we  cannot 
afford  to  lay  aside  the  researches  of  modern  scientists.  I  know 
that  in  the  good  old  school  of  **Hard  Knocks"  we  got  a  great 
deal  of  just  this  kind  of  information,  that  is,  what  to  do,  and 
when  to  do  it  (and  "do  it  fust"  as  David  Harum  said). 

INTUITION. 

Then,  too,  the  quality  of  intuition  is  one  which  often  tells  us 
the  kind  of  person  we  are  dealing  with.  It  is  a  scientific  fact 
that  this  quality  of  intuition  can  be  developed  to  a  marked 
degree.  Many  people  think  that  the  women  have  a  corner  in 
intuition,  but  this  is  a  fallacy.  Undoubtedly  they  are  more 
highly  developed  untuitively  than  men,  but  there  is  a  scientific 
reason  for  it.  Men  can  be  just  as  highly  developed  intuitively 
if  they  will  only  make  the  effort. 

In  my  business  experience,  during  the  last  three  years  I 
have  come  in  contact  with  a  great  many  of  the  ablest  business 
men  in  the  world  without  any  question,  and  in  every  instance 
I  found  them  to  be  men  of  wonderfully  keen  intuition. 

It  is  a  law"  of  the  mind  that  the  quality  of  intuition  develops 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  development  of  the  positive  qualities, 
moral  and  spiritual. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  women  are  more  highly  developed 
morally  and  spiritually  than  men,  and  naturally  are  more  high- 
ly developed  intuitively.  The  quality  of  intuition  is  a  won- 
derful commercial  asset,  well  worth  the  time  required  for  its 
development. 

A  great  many  times  we  will  find  that  our  reason  tells  us 
to  do  one  thing,  and  our  intuition  tells  us  to  do  another,  and 
afterwards  we  find  that  our  intuition  was  right.  There  is  a 
dollar  on  the  end  of  everv  line  of  intuition,  and  if  we  will 
reel  in  that  line  we  will  have  the  dollar. 

FAITH  IN  HUMAN  NATURE. 

Then,  there  is  the  question  of  faith,  and  in  dealing  with 
this  I  want  you  to  imderstand  that  I  am  not  usurping  the  place 
of  the  clersrvman  in  anv  wav  whatever,  but,  on  the  contrarv. 
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I  am  talking  from  the  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents,  talking 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  pocketbook,  and  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  future  life. 

It  was  recently  said  that  the  theologians  tell  us  where  we  are 
going,  the  scientists  where  we  came  from,  but,  thank  God,  we 
are  here  now,  and  it  is  from  the  "Here"  and  the  "Now"  point 
of  view  that  I  am  talking. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  negative  of  this  quality  of 
faith  has  killed  more  successes  than  all  the  armies  of '  the 
world  have  killed  men.     Let  us  begin  with  this. 

Faith  is  a  quality  that  is  well  worth  while  cultivating,  and 
by  faith  I  mean  faith  in  human  nature,  which  is  the  first  pro- 
cess in  the  science  of  business  building,  and  which  should 
not  be  neglected. 

LOGIC 

The  next  step  in  this  filling  in  process  of  useful  knowledge 
should  naturally  pertain  to  that  which  we  have  to  sell,  and 
science  does  a  great  deal  for  us  in  this  connection,  especially 
the  science  of  logic.  Of  course  we  are  all  logicians,  and  have 
been  ever  since  we  could  talk,  but  there  are  good  logicians  and 
logicians,  and  the  illogical  salesman  is  of  little  service  to  any- 
one. 

To  begin  with,  logic  is  composed  of  two  sub-divisions,  analy- 
sis and  synthesis.  Analysis  is  literally  picking  a  thing  to 
pieces  mentally.  If  a  man  wants  to  dispose  of  a  product  he 
wants  to  know  why  the  other  man  should  buy  it,  and  if  he 
analyzes  it  scientifically  he  will  know  all  the  reasons  why 
the  other  fellow  should  want  to  buy  it.  He  will  analyze  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  why  he  would  want  it  himself. 

We  should  first  analvze  that  which  we  have  to  sell  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  salient  selling  features,  so  that  we  can  know 
them  all.  Then  we  can  construct  our  argument  in  such  a 
way  that  they  cannot  be  refuted,  for  the  customer  will  appre- 
ciate that  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 

There  are  only  a  certain  number  of  reasons  why  anyone 
should  buy  any  particular  thing,  and  it  is  possible,  through  a 
simple  but  scientific  method  of  analysis  to  know  them  all, 
and  to  have  them  in  our  minds  in  their  proper  relations  to 
each  other,  and  bring  them  out  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  appeal  to  the  other  fellow,  and  make  him  buy  the  article. 
If  a  man  understands  the  synthetic  process  he  will  bring  the 
reasons  forward  in  such  a  wav  as  to  convince  the  buyer. 

The  illogical  salesman  is  of  no  service  in  the  world  to  any 
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man  or  firm.  You  must  have  logical  salesmen,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  business  logic  is  a  necessity  to  the  business  builder. 

J  do  not  want  to  say  much  on  this  point,  for  time  will  not 
permit,  but  I  will  merely  use  an  illustration  which  I  think 
will  convince  you  of  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  analysis 
to  begin  with. 

I  was  in  Boston  recently,  and  being  detained  over  Sunday 
went  to  one  of  the  great  churches,  hoping  to  hear  a  sermon 
by  a  very  able  man,  but,  as  fate  decreed,  there  was  a  christen- 
ing instead  of  a  sermon  on  that  particular  Sunday.  I  am  not 
familiar  with   the   Episcopal   ritual,   but  as   I   understand   it,  j 

there  is  no  place  for  any  conversation  outside  of  the  regular 
reading  of  the  service ;  but  when  the  clergyman  reached  that 
part  of  the  service  where  you  name  the  child,  he  paused,  look- 
ing over  the  congregation,  and  said  (although,  of  course,  I 
cannot  use  his  exact  language  I  hope  to  give  you  the  impres- 
sion he  made),  "Sisters  and  brothers,  we  are  apt  to  look  with 
indifference  upon  the  little  things.  The  tiny  acorn  into  the 
mighty  oak  devclopes ;  the  little  streamlet  trickles  on  and  joins 
the  great  river,  and  eventually  helps  to  swell  old  ocean's  tide. 
This  world  is  made  of  countless  infinitesimal  atoms,  and  who 
knows  but  that  some  day  this  child  may  become  a  great  divine, 
and  bring  to  salvation  innumerable  souls,  or  he  may  become  a 
great  bishop,  and  lay  consecrated  hands  upon  the  heads  of 
contemplated  communicants,  or  he  may  become  a  wise  physi- 
cian and  make  our  bodies  better  sepulchres  for  immortal  souls. 
He  may  become  the  great  jurist  and  administer  justice  and  eq- 
uity to  exasperated  litigants.  Or  he  may  become  the  wise  and 
far-seeing  and  sagacious  statesman,"  and  turning  to  the  moth- 
er said:  "Name  the  child."     "Elizabeth  Ann." 

Now,  if  he  had  analyzed  his  goods  he  would  have  found 
that  his  logic  would  have  gone  up  in  smoke.  A  pound  of  logic 
is  worth  a  ton  of  talk.  The  day  of  the  human  windmill,  the 
verbal  cyclone  and  the  animated  talking  machine  is  passed, 
and  passed  forever.     The  day  has  gone  by  when  a  man  would  ' 

sit  on  a  cracker  barrel  and  talk  by  the  hour  before  starting 
to  sell  goods.     Those  are  things  of  the  past  now. 

STUDY  OF  THE  MIND. 

The  next  step  in  this  filling  in  process,  should  be  a  study  of 
the  mind.  Emerson  once  said,  "Not  he  is  great  who  can 
change  matter,  but  he  who  can  alter  my  state  of  mind."  To 
consciously,  understand ingly  and  rightfully  influence  the  mind 
of  the  customer  is  the  great  desideratum  of  every  salesman. 
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and  it  is  by  the  study  of  psycholc^y  that  we  obtain  this  knowl- 
edge. I  realize  that  there  is  much  that  we  will  probably  never 
know  about  this  finite  mind  of  ours,  but  there  is  much  also 
that  has  been  taken  out  of  the  category  of  question  or  suppo- 
sition and  placed  in  the  column  of  demonstrated  facts.  We 
have  sound  premises  to  build  upon.  In  this  connection  I  will 
merely  take  up  one  of  the  laws  which  will  give  an  insight 
into  the  far-reaching  nature  of  this  study — the  mental  law  of 
sale.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  we  never,  any  of  us, 
I  acquire  anything  but  that  our  minds  pass  through  certain  defi- 

i  nite  processes  ?    As  an  illustration  of  this  fact,  my  wife  picks  up 

the  morning  paper,  her  attention  is  attracted  to  a  big  head- 
line "Bargains."     Attention  is  a  mental  process.     She  reads  a 
1  little  way  and  takes  an  interest  in  it.     Interest  is  a  mental 

^  process.     She  reads  a  little  further  and  desires  it.     This  de- 

sire is  a  third  mental  process.  A  little  further  and  she  re- 
solves to  possess  it,  and  this  resolve  to  possess  is  a  fourth  men- 
tal process. 

You  see,  her  mind  went  through  all  those  processes,  atten- 
tion, interest,  desire  to  possess,  and  resolve  to  buy. 

If  a  man  desires  another  to  buy  anything  that  he  has  for 
sale  he  must  first  create  attention ;  he  must  create  interest ; 
he  must  bring  about  a  desire  for  the  article,  and  finally  a  re- 
solve to  purchase.     And  how  much  better  can  you  do  this  con- 

sciouslv  if  vou  consciouslv  know  the  wav. 

•        *  ^  .* 

Now,  these  may  be  so  rapid  in  their  action  that  they  seem 
simultaneous,  but  there  is  a  dividing  line.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  salesman  to  carry  his  customer's  mind  through  all  four 
mental  processes.  Advertising,  which  is  salesmanship  by  a 
literary  method,  very  often  accomplishes  this  result,  but  as  a 
1^  general  rule  it  only  carries  through  the  process  of  attention, 

and  then  it  is  **up  to"  the  salesman  to  lead  his  customer  through 
the  other  processes. 

And  it  is  the  great  object  of  every  salesman  to  alter  the 
state  of  mind  of  every  buyer,  but  it  is  another  thing  altogether 
to  know  the  best  methods  by  which  that  can  be  accomplished. 

In  retail  stores  advertising  brings  the  people  into  the  estab- 
lishment and  attention  is  thus  secured.  Sometimes  interest 
does  this.  If  the  customer's  mind  is  already  made  up,  and  all 
the  salesman  has  to  do  is  to  wrap  up  the  goods  and  hand 
them  to  him,  the  salesman  has  merely  taken  an  order.  He  has 
not  made  a  sale.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  salesman  should 
call  the  attention  of  the  customer  to  something  which  he  did 
not  intend  to  buy,  and  then  by  a  logical  presentation  of  the 
value,  style,  etc.,  bring  about  a  resolve  to  buy,  the  man  behind 
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the  counter  becomes  a  successful  salesman  and  not  merely  an 
order  taker. 

One  of  our  greatest  merchants  was  recently  asked  how 
many  salesmen  he  had,  and  he  answered  three.  When  it  was 
called  to  his  attention  that  he  had  a  great  many  men  selling 
goods  he  said,  "Yes,  I  have  a  great  many,  but  only  three  sales- 
men, the  rest  are  order  takers."  It  is  a  great  thing  to  know 
the  best  methods  by  which  attention  can  be  secured,  interest 
aroused,  desire  created  and  resolve  to  buy  intensified. 

As  I  told  you  before,  the  subjective  mind  is  amenable  to 
suggestion.  Some  of  you  may  have  thought  that  I  was  talk- 
ing hypnotism,  or  mesmerism,  or  something  of  that  kind,  but 
I  was  not.  It  is  impossible  to  hypnotize  a  man  into  such  a 
state  that  you  can  sell  him  something  that  he  does  not  want, 
that  is  to  hypnotize  him  directly  into  such  a  subjective  condi- 
tion— at  least  I  have  never  met  a  man  that  could  be  dealt  with 
in  this  way — and  you  would  not  wish  to  if  you  could.  Every- 
one who  has  ever  watched  a  hypnotist  work  will  recall  that 
he  focuses  the  eye  of  his  subject  upon  a  very  bright  light,  or 
closes  the  eye  to  make  inoperative  the  optic  nerve.  He  will 
have  nothing  odoriferous  around,  his  intention  being  to  set 
aside  entirely  the  objective  mind.  He  must  have  a  willing 
subject,  one  whose  reason  and  judgment  are  in  harmony 
with  his  own  in  order  to  attain  his  end.  If  he  can  get  a  condi- 
tion where  the  objective  mind  is  entirely  set  aside,  and  he  says 
to  his  subject  ''You  are  a  king  on  a  throne,"  he  is,  in  his 
own  mind,  because  the  subjective  mind  obeys  the  suggestion. 
The  man  is  hypnotized.  This  is  a  condition  which  we  can- 
not get  in  salesmanship.  In  the  first  place  we  do  not  have 
very  willing  subjects,  and  in  the  second  place  it  is  impossible 
to  get  a  condition  where  there  are  no  distracting  influences  so 
that,  as  I  said  before,  w^e  cannot  hypnotize  a  man  to  sell  him 
even  if  wc  desire  to. 

MENTAL  LAW  OF  SALE. 

One  of  the  great  laws  of  the  mind,  which  is  of  value  to 
the  salesman  is  as  follows:  The  influence  of  your  suggestion 
upon  the  mind  of  a  customer  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  in- 
tensity of  his  attention — that  is,  if  you  can  hold  his  attention 
so  closely  that  he  is  not  distracted  by  surrounding  influences, 
and  then,  by  arguments  bring  his  reason  and  judgment  into 
harmony  w-ith  your  own,  you  can  arouse  his  interest  and  desire 
to  possess  what  you  have  to  sell. 

The  National  Cash  Register  people  have  this  worked  out  to 
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an  exact  science,  and  illustrate  the  point  thoroughly.  They 
have  a  lot  of  small  rooms,  the  walls  of  which  are  black,  the 
floor  is  black,  the  windows  are  black,  there  is  a  little  black 
table  in  the  center  of  the  room,  and  on  this  little  black  table 
there  is  one  cash  register,  w4th  all  the  lights  centered  right 
upon  it.  They  gently  take  a  prospective  buyer  and  lead  him 
into  this  little  room  and  sit  him  down  there.  He  cannot  see 
anything,  or  feel  anything,  or  taste  anything,  or  smell  any- 
thing, or  hear  anything  but  this  cash  register.  Then  they 
pump  the  argimients  into  him  why  he  should  have  it,  and  after 
a  while  the  salesman  says  "Just  sign  along  this  line,"  and 
down  goes  his  name,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  every  argument  that  they  use  is  writ- 
ten by  two  Harvard  professors.  The  reasoi:s  were  sent  to 
them  and  those  gentlemen  wrought  them  into  logical  argu- 
ments, and  every  objection  that  you  can  bring  up  will  be  an- 
swered in  the  language  of  those  two  Harvard  professors, 
and  the  salesmen  are  required  to  know  those  arguments  verba- 
tim. 

What  I  have  said  merely  illustrates  the  mental  law  of  sale, 
and  that  law  is  well  worth  remembering.  Attention  properly 
sustained,  develops  into  interest,  interest  augmented  becomes 
desire,  and  desire  intensified  becomes  resolve  to  buy. 

The  eductive  and  inductive  processes  of  education  are  very 
closely  bound  together,  as  you  will  readily  recognize  if  you 
will  stop  to  think  what  a  great  factor  an  agreeable  and  strong 
personality  is  in  commanding  attention. 

THE   REAL   SALESMAN. 

I  have  said  a  great  deal  about  this  subject  and  will  pass 
on  in  this  filling  in  process  of  useful  knowledge  to  the  next 
step,  which  is  a  discussion  of  those  subjects  which  make  the 
salesman  the  all  round  business  man.  He  should  primarily  have 
an  ambition  to  be  a  well  rounded  and  well-grounded  merchant. 
He  should  fill  in  the  useful  knowledge  pertaining  to  such  sub- 
jects as  advertising  and  system.  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law, 
and  systematic  method  should  be  the  aim  of  every  salesman 
who  seeks  co-operation  and  promotion.  The  value  of  system, 
therefore,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  There  is  no  hard  work 
about  system,  in  fact  it  is  the  lazy  man's  friend,  thougfh  un- 
fortunately he  does  not  always  know  it.  The  real  salesman 
is  the  one  who  uses  his  own  mind  to  dispose  of  merchandise, 
who  can  originate  unique  methods  of  advertising,  who  can 
display  goods  to  attract  the  customer's  attention,  who  knows 
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the  whys  and  wherefores  of  everything  about  his  business, 
who  does  not  work  blindly,  who  realizes  that  to  be  truly  suc- 
cessful one  must  build  up  a  great  emergency  reserve  of  knowl- 
edge, thereby  fitting  himself  to  contend  successfully  with  the 
new  conditions  arising  daily. 

A  doctor  does  not  use  all  of  his  knowledge  in  prescribing 
for  one  case,  nor  does  a  mechanical  engineer  use  all  his  knowl- 
edge in  designing  a  single  mechanical  product, — each  has  a 
groundwork  of  the  underlying  principles  which  enables  him 
to  successfully  apply  them  when  occasion  demands. 


ti 


HUSTLE." 


In  what  I  have  said  I  have  endeavored  to  give  merely  a 
general  outline  of  the  scope  of  this  subject,  and  in  conclusion  I 
just  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  good  old-fash- 
ioned laws  which  bind  all  the  others  together.  There  is  one 
without  which  they  would  all  be  as  faith  without  works,  and 
that  is  the  law  of  hustle.  We  never  see  any  progress  without 
activity,  and  the  law  of  activity  makes  us  realize  that  the  rea- 
son most  men  do  not  accomplish  more  is  because  they  do  not 
attempt  more. 

It  is  this  law  of  activity  that  makes  us  realize  that  genius 
is  nothing  more  than  energy  intensified.  In  this  connection  I 
recall  what  Paderewski  said  to  Queen  Victoria  when  she 
commanded  him  to  play  for  her.  She  complimented  him  upon 
his  genius.  "Yes,  your  majesty,"  he  replied,  "the  world  now 
calls  me  a  genius,  but  there  was  a  time  when  I  was  only  an 
ordinary  piano  player,  but  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  the 
world  should  call  me  a  genius,  so  I  practised  days,  nights, 
weeks,  months  and  years,  and  finally  the  world  called  me  a 
genius,  but  before  I  was  a  genius  I  was  a  drudge."  And  this 
is  what  we  all  must  be,  not  in  the  sense  of  slaves,  but  in  the 
sense  of  loving  labor  for  the  rewards  which  it  brings. 

We  should  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  success  both  in 
building  up  ourselves  and  in  gaining  knowledge.  I  never 
think  of  this  law  of  activity  that  I  am  not  impressed  with  the 
value  of  the  margins  of  time,  and  sometimes  recall  what 
Garfield  said  when  he  was  asked  why  he  was  the  best  Latin 
scholar  in  school.  He  pointed  across  the  campus,  saying: 
"You  see  that  light  over  there?  Well,  that  is  Fain's  light. 
Now,  Fain  recites  Latin  next  best  to  me.  I  have  found  out 
that  he  studies  his  lesson  the  same  hour  as  I  do — which  is 
just  before  we  retire,  so  I  watch  Fain's  light,  and  when  I  see 
it  go  out  I  study  fifteen  minutes  longer,  and  that's  where  I 
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have  got  him."  It  was  that  law  which  carried  Garfield  from 
the  canal  boat  to  the  White  House,  and  it  was  that  law  which 
gave  him  the  opportunity  to  make  himself  "genuinely  fit." 

THE  CHAIX  OF  FAITH. 

There  is  one  other  law  about  which  I  wish  to  speak  and 
then  I  shall  conclude — and  that  is  the  r'^^rnal  law  of  faitl* 

There  are  just  five  links  in  the  chain  of  faith,  and  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  no  chain  is  stronger  than  its  weakest  link. 
There  is  first  faith  in  the  Infinite,  and  in  an  All-wise  power, 
creative  wisdom.  Second,  faith  in  ourselves,  faith  that  we  are 
a  bundle  of  wonderful  possibilities.  Third,  faith  in  our  mis- 
sion, faith  that  that  which  we  have  to  sell  is  the  best  in  the 
world,  faith  that  the  seeds  we  sell  are  absolutely  without 
adulteration.  Fourth,  faith  in  our  fellowmen ;  faith  that 
they  need  our  services  and  our  seeds,  and  that  they  are  reason- 
able men  and  will  recognize  reasonable  arguments ;  and  fifth, 
faith  in  our  employees. 

When  this  chain  of  faith  shall  have  been  completed  there 
comes  home  to  us  with  tremendous  force  the  absolute  truth 
of  the  words  spoken  two  thousand  years  ago  "According  to 
your  faith  be  it  done  to  you." 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

The  President:  I  do  not  know  when  we  have  listened  to  a 
more  interesting  and  instructive  address,  and  I  thank  Mr. 
Conger  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Association.  I  am 
sure  that  we  all  appreciate  the  very  able  remarks  that  we  have 
just  listened  to. 

Mr.  R.  Bolgiano.  This  address  is  too  good  to  be  lost,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  would  move  that  it  be  printed  in  the  official 
report,  first  of  all,  and  that  it  be  also  printed  in  pamphlet  form 
for  distribution  among  the  members  of  the  Association. 

This  motion  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Braslan  was  carried. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  further  business  before  the 
meeting  at  this  time  I  will  declare  the  session  adjourned.  We 
will  meet  again  to-morrow  morning  at  9:00  o'clock,  and  we 
have  a  pretty  long  program  to  get  through,  so  I  would  espec- 
ially request  all  the  members  to  be  present  promptly  on  time. 

And  the  meeting  thereafter  adjourned. 
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THIRD  SESSION. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  9:20,  the  President, 
Charles  N.  Page,  in  the  chair.  In  opening  the  proceedings  he 
said : 

We  have  a  good  many  things  to  get  through  with  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  think  in  order  to  start  out  in  good  humor  it  would 
be  as  well  for  us  to  hear  Mr.  Templin's  paper  on  the  "Modern 
Seed  Catalogue." 

THE  MODERN  SEED  CATALOGUE. 
M.  B.  Templin. 

To  criticize  the  Modern  Seed  Catalogue  is  a  matter  which  we 
each,  no  doubt,  think  ourselves  capable  of  doing  to  a  finish;  but 
to  do  it  at  this  time  and  place  would  not  be  an  enviable  undertak- 
ing. 

Our  purpose  is  to  give  a  few  general  remarks,  rather  more 
suggestive  and  commendatory  than  otherwise. 

The  Modern  Catalogue,  if  it  is  really  "modern,"  is  a  work  of 
art,  and  is  deserving  of  a  place  with  the  Modern  Magazine.  If  we. 
estimate  their  comparative  worth  on  a  basis  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion page  for  page,  the  catalogue  leads;  and  it  contains  the  most 
"weighty"  matter,  because  "Uncle  Sam"  charges  more  to  carry  it. 

The  seed  catalogue  is  published  to  sell  seeds,  and  to  educate 
the  people  along  horticultural  and  floricultural  lines;  while  the 
Magazine  is  published  to  educate  the  people  in  a  general  way, 
and  sell  advertising  space  along  "special"  lines. 

Compare,  for  a  moment,  the  subject  matter  in  the  catalogue 
and  the  Magazine,  and  we  find  that  the  former  contains  the  least 
objectionable  matter;  and  we  believe  has  accomplished  the  most 
for  the  refinement,  and  betterment  of  our  homes,  for  good  citizen- 
ship, and  the  uplifting  of  humanity  in  general.  Practically  the  en- 
tire reading  population  of  the  Nation  is  reached  by  the  seedsmen's 
catalogues.     If  not,  it  is  not  our  fault. 

The  Seed  Catalogue  is  to  the  Seedsman  what  the  "drummer" 
is  to  the  mercantile  house;  and  good  clothes  are  just  as  essential 
for  the  one  as  the  other.  The  mailing  envelope  or  wrapper  are 
the  clothes,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  The  time  was  when  cata- 
logues were  rolled  up  in  "any  old  thing"  in  the  shape  of  a  paper, 
leaving  the  ends  sticking  out,  after  the  style  of  the  little  boy  in 
a  sweater  and  knee  pants.  Delivered  in  this  way  the  catalogue 
was  too  crooked  to  lay  still  for  days  after  removal  of  wrapper. 
The  heavy  mailing  envelope  is  now   generally  adopted.     It  is  to 
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the  catalogue  what  the  neat,  strong  overcoat  is  to  the  man; 
a  protector.  The  proper  time  to  send  out  catalogues  is  one 
that  cannot  be  definitely  settled.  The  universal  practice,  however, 
is  to  have  them  in  the  hands  of  the  customer  a  few  weeks  before 
time  for  ordering. 

The  cover  and  printed  pages  of  our  catalogues  are  our  "sam- 
ples." The  paper  in  the  cover  should  be  of  sufficient  weight  and 
good  enough  in  quality  to  protect  the  contents,  in  the  hands  of  the 
patron,  during  the  season  for  ordering.  The  cover  design  need 
not  necessarily  be  very  elaborate.  Indeed,  simplicity  of  design 
is  desirable;  but,  the  effect,  as  a  whole,  should  be  pleasing,  as 
first  impressions  are  lasting.  Appropriateness  should  never  be 
forgotten. 

Never,  under  any  circumstances,  allow  the  artist  to  crowd 
on  too  many  objects;  as  a  few  flowers,  plants  or  vegetables,  will 
produce  a  neater  and  better  effect.  Soft  and  properly  blended  col- 
ors, are  not  only  more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  but  they  more  nearly 
resemble  nature.  The  cheap,  gaudy  colored  work  fails  to  properly 
represent  the  soft  shadings  and  beautiful  blending  of  colors  that 
are  always  in  evidence  in  nature's  color  scheme. 

Of  course,  reference  may  be  made  on  the  cover  to  the  descrip- 
tions and  prices  of  the  varieties  shown  on  the  outside  of  cover, 
but  this  should  only  be  -done  by  use  of  numbers,  with  names 
corresponding  therewith  in  neat  little  panel.  Embossing,  while 
slightly  increasing  the  cost,  adds  very  much  to  the  beauty  and 
effectiveness  by  destroying  the  flatness  so  apparent  without  it. 

The  neatness  of  our  catalogues,  as  to  general  appearance, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  illustrations,  and  clean-cut,  pointed,  accurate 
descriptions,  should  appeal  to  the  mail  order  customer,  just  as 
neat  clothes,  manliness  of  countenance  and  personal  magnetism 
do  to  the  customer  over  the  counter.  The  mail  order  seedsman 
cannot  come  into  personal  contact  with  his  patrons;  hence  the 
necessity  of  showing  our  personality  through  the  pages  pi  our 
catalogues. 

The  use  of  the  different  views  of  the  establishment  have  be- 
come quite  prominent,  and  interesting  features  in  many  catalogues. 
These,  if  truthful,  and  accompanied  with  plain,  accurate  statements 
of  facts,  are  legitimate  and  profitable  advertising,  as  they  con- 
vey to  the  reader  some  idea  as  to  the  stability  of  the  concern  with 
which  they  are  dealing.  Though  you  cannot  trace  to  these  pages 
any  direct  returns  in  dollars  and  cents,  they  certainly  must  bring 

returns. 

The  question  of  illustrating  varieties  is  probably  the  one  of 
most  importance.  Modern  processes  of  engraving  have  made  it 
possible  to  illustrate  more  easily  and  accurately  than  was  the 
case  formerly.     When  all  engravings  were  made  by  the  slow  man- 
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ipulation  of  the  hand  "graver"  it  was  possible  to  illustrate  accurate- 
ly, but  the  temptation  to  exaggerate  was  too  often  irresistible.  It 
was  then  easy  to  make  the  beet  appear  as  large  as  a  gate-post; 
cabbage  larger  than  a  bushel  basket;  onions  so  large  and  strot)g 
that  one  man  could  not  handle  them;  peas  so  thick  on  the  vines 
as  to  hide  the  foliage;  sheaves  of  wheat  so  large  and  numerous  that 
part  must  needs  be  shocked  on  an  adjoining  field.  Indeed,  many 
illustrations  then  made  and  used  were  little  less  than  horticultural 
cartoons. 

To-day  by  the  use  of  the  camera  and  the  modern  photo-en- 
graving processes,  these  exaggerations  need  not  exist;  though  they, 
too,  may  be  made  to  deceive  when  used  on  an  exaggerated  wash- 
drawing  for  a  subject;  indeed  so  accurate  are  these  sometimes 
that  they  deceive  all  but  the  expert  in  the  printer's  and  engraver's 
art. 

Printers  generally  agree  that  for  easily  and  quickly  attained 
results,  the  wood  engraving  still  leads.  A  wood-engraving,  from 
the  hands  of  an  expert  workman,  whose  sense  of  duty  and  justice 
is  not  warped  by  the  unscrupulous  customer,  will  produce  results 
that,  for  distinctness  of  outline  and  detail,  and  fine  effect  in  its 
high-lights  and  shadows,  excels  the  half-tone,  as  ordinarily  exe- 
cuted. 

The  half-tone,  in  the  hands  of  the  expert  pressman,  who  is 
allowed  time,  money  and  good  material,  can  produce  results  which, 
in  softness  of  tones,  accuracy,  and  beauty  of  perspective,  cannot 
be  equalled  by  any  wood-engraving.  This  fact  is  readily  substan- 
tiated by  reference  to  the  catalogues  of  firms  who  manufacture 
Engines,  Automobiles,  Furniture,  Printing  Machinery,  etc.  These 
are  works  of  art  in  every  sense  of  the  term;  but  they  are  printed 
on  a  grade  of  enameled  paper,  the  weight  of  which  would  so 
greatly  increase  the  cost  of  material  and  postage,  or  correspond- 
ingly reduce  the  number  of  pages  available,  as  to  render  it  im- 
practical for  seed  catalogues.  The  additional  cost  in  the  '*make 
ready"  by  the  pressman,  higher  grade  of  ink,  slower  speed  of 
press,  and  other  things  entering  into  the  production  of  that 
class  of  work,  places  it  beyond  our  reach. 

There  was  a  time  when  catalogues,  like  the  old-time  news- 
papers and  magazines  had  few  if  any  illustrations.  That  condition 
has  changed,  and  the  modern  customer,  as  well  as  the  modern 
engraver  have  reasons  for  rejoicing.  But  how  about  the  modern 
seedsman,  has  he  reasons  for  rejoicing?  Yes,  because  he  can  the 
more  readily  influence  his  intended  patrons  to  buy,  and  the  patron 
will  be  the  more  easily  pleased;  provided,  of  course,  that  the  illus- 
trations are  not  exaggerated.  We  speak  thus  at  length  about  the 
illustrations,  because,  it  has  become  an  undisputed  fact  that,  every- 
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thing  else  being  equal^— the  variety  that  is  best  illustrated  will  sell 
the  most  readily. 

The  Modern  Seed  Catalogue,  like  the  Magazine,  should  be  not 
only  attractive  but  instructive.  The  illustrations  should  be  of 
such  a  character,  and  so  neatly  printed  as  to  awaken  the  young  or 
sluggish  intellect;  and  the  descriptive  matter  should  be  so  compre- 
hensive as  to  give  the  characteristics  of  growth,  season  of  bloom 
or  maturity,  conditions  of  soil,  sunshine  or  shade;  and  also  brief 
history  as  to  the  nativity;  for  it  is  a  fact  that,  most  people  appre- 
ciate and  more  highly  prize  an  article  from  some  country  other 
than  our  own. 

Even  the  prices  may  be  made  interesting.  If  too  low  the  effect 
of  eloquence  in  the  description  will  be  lost  in  the  thought  that  it 
is  "too  cheap  to  be  good."  If  too  high  the  reader  will  turn  away 
with  the  thought  "I'll  wait  till  he  comes  down."  If  just  right  it 
will  appeal  to  the  customer  as  do  the  illustrations  and  general 
neatness  of  the  catalogue  as  a  whole.  The  more  satisfactory  the 
illustrations,  descriptions,  cultural  direction,  prices,  etc.,  the  better 
satisfied  will  be  the  customer;  and  since  "A  pleased  customer  is 
the  best  advertisement,"  here  is  a  chance  to  get  advertising  for 
which  the  advertising  agent  cannot  charge  us  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  line. 

Referring  to  the  descriptions,  and  the  matter  of  display  in 
headlines,  price  lines,  etc.,  they  differ  as  do  the  facial  expressions 
of  those  who  write  them. 

We  pick  up  the  Modern  Magazine  and  we  admire  the  neatness 
of  the  pages  of  reading  matter.  The  articles  on  the  "Eastern  War" 
and  "Frenzied  Finance"  we  are  able  to  read,  and  comprehend  the 
full  import  of  their  major  and  minor  parts,  without  the  aid  of 
bold-face  type  and  italics. 

The  detailed  descriptions  of  the  latest  games  of  baseball  and 
golf  are  printed  in  plain  8-point  Roman,  without  any  bold-face 
side-heads  or  sub-heads  or  the  use  of  italics,  and  the  reader  is 
able  to  understand,  and  even  form  a  very  satisfactory  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  crowd  at  the  grand  stand;  but  when  we  sit  down  to 
write  copy  for  our  catalogues,  for  our  innocent  patrons  to  read, 
we  use  glaring  headings,  sub-headings,  side-heads,  italics,  large 
caps,  small  caps,  and  every  intermediate  size  of  caps,  to  describe 
a  head  of  cabbage,  etc.  Is  this  necessary?  Does  it  make  the  cab- 
bage-head any  larger  or  more  solid,  the  onion  any  stronger,  the 
pepper  any  sweeter,  the  melon  any  less  or  more  tempting  to  the 
little  boy? 

The  same  clear-cut,  neatness  and  uniformity  in  the  type  used 
in  our  descriptions,  would  appeal  to  our  patrons  as  strongly  as 
do  the  same  conditions  appeal  to  us  when  seen  in  the  magazine. 

Our  descriptions  should  be  a  plain  and  unpretentious  statement 
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of  facts  concerning  our  goods  and  not  a  display  of  the  products 
of  the  type-founder. 

True,  the  use  of  larger  and  bolder-faced  type  for  the  general 
headings  is  proper  and  right,  and  also  a  slightly  larger  and  more 
bold  type  for  the  names  of  varieties,  but  the  indiscriminate  use 
of  large  and  small  caps,  italics  and  bold-face  in  the  body  of  our 
descriptive  matter  do  not  add  force  to  the  subject  matter.  The 
effect  is  often  bewildering  in  the  extreme. 

The  use  of  bold  face  type  for  the  prices  has  become  quite  prev- 
alent. This,  we  think,  is  unnecessary,  as  the  would-be  purchaser 
will  find  the  price.  It  is  the  amount  of  that  price  that  will  attract 
attention,  favorably  or  otherwise.  The  use  of  bold  type  for  the 
price-lines  detracts  seriously  from  the  effect  sought  in  the  use 
of  the  bold-face  heading  for  the  variety  following.  Together  they 
detract  from  the  illustrations,  and  give  to  the  whole  page  a  "jum- 
bled" appearance,  instead  of  the  clear-cut,  modest  effect  we  so 
much  admire  in  our  high-grade  magazines. 

The  use  of  display  type  in  "series"  and  in  less  bold  face,  is 
now  recognized  as  good  taste  among  up-to-date  printers;  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  note  that  many  seedsmen  are  adopting  this  style. 

As  a  matter  of  convenience  to  our  patrons,  and  ourselves  as 
well,  the  arrangement  of  classes  and  varieties  should  be  as  nearly 
alphabetical  as  possible. 

No  catalogue  can  be  called  truly  "Modern"  unless  it  has  a  com- 
prehensive index.  The  classified  index  possesses  few  if  any  ad- 
vantages. If  every  article  in  every  department  is  placed  alpha- 
betically, in  a  general  index  they  can  be  more  quickly  found  than 
if  arranged   in   separate   departments. 

Descriptions,  cultural  directions,  prices  and  all  matter  per- 
taining to  manner  of  remitting  and  ways  of  shipping,  etc.,  should 
be  so  clear  as  to  relieve  from  doubt  the  mind  of  the  would-be  buyer, 
as  far  as  possible,  and  also  relieve  the  dealer  from  the  necessity 
for  much  correspondence. 

In  almost  every  fairly  well-to-do  home  there  is  a  book-table 
on  which  can  be  found  one  or  more  good  magazines.  The  Modern 
Seed  Catalogues  find  their  way  to  all  of  these;  therefore  it  should 
be  no  less  attractive.  It  should  prove  to  be  of  more  practical 
value  to  the  man  or  woman,  who,  weary  from  labor  seeks  to  divert 
the  mind  from  the  petty  annoyances  of  the  day.  From  its  pages 
they  should  be  able  to  gather  information  that  may  bring  joy  to 
others. 

Think,  for  a  moment,  of  the  information  carried  into  the 
homes  of  America  by  the  millions  of  catalogues  we  send  out  each 
season.  Let  the  people  compare  the  fresh,  crisp,  luscious  vege- 
tables and  fruit,  and  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  Howers  we 
gather  from  our  gardens  to-day,  with  those  of  50  years  ago;  then 
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ask  themselves  the  question,  to  whom  as  a  class,  they  are  indebted? 
Is  it  not  the  seedsman  and  florist?  Was  not  our  catalogues  the 
"wireless  telegraphy"  by  which  we  heralded  to  the  people  the  new 
discoveries  and  creations  along  horticultural  lines? 

We  import  stock  from  foreign  countries,  that  our  patrons  may 
enjoy  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  other  climes  without  wearisome 
and  expensive  journeys,  and  that  we  have  some  gain. 

We  carefully  test  and  compare  varieties  that  we  may  know 
which  are  most  worthy  of  dissemination.  We  write  and  rewrite, 
that  in  our  descriptions  we  may  tell  "The  whole  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth." 

We  carefully  estimate  the  cost  of  seeds  and  plants,  that  we  may 
arrive  at  equitable  prices,  within  the  reach  of  our  patrons,  and 
yet  maintain  our  business. 

What  we  present  to  our  patrons,  through  our  catalogues  is 
the  results  from  the  research  and  experimental  work  of  those  who 
have  devoted  their  life  to  the  development  and  improvement  of 
varieties. 

Seedsmen  are  probably  censured,  more  than  any  class  of  pro- 
ducers, for  perpetrating  frauds  upon  the  public.  And,  alas,  too 
often  the  so-called  "Novelties"  and  "New  Creations"  are  old  stan- 
dard varieties  with  new  names.  Contrary  to  what  might  be  ex- 
pected, this  occasional  re-naming  of  old  varieties  does  not  discour- 
age people  from  trying  new  and  worthy  introductions  from  repu- 
table houses;  of  which,  fortunately  there  are  many. 

Though  a  few  may  be  guilty  of  this,  we  must  admit  that  the 
movement  of  the  standard  of  excellency  is  steadily  and  rapidly 
upward.  Is  it  not  true  that  civilization,  refinement  in  our  homes 
and  society,  and  our  boasted  "good  citizenship"  advance  hand  in 
hand  with  the  improvement  in  flowers,  vegetables  and  fruits? 

A  few  words  about  the  seeds  offered  in  the  modern  catalogue 
might  be  profitable,  as  this  is  the  part  of  most  vital  importance 
to  the  consumer,  without  whom  we  could  not  be  induced  to  issue 
catalogues. 

Much  is  said,  by  some  dealers,  about  "testing"  seeds;  and  it 
brings  the  question,  is  there  much  in  it?  That  depends  upon  cir- 
cumstances: If  they  are  sold  on  the  result  of  a  test  made  several 
months  previous,  it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon;  as  sudden  changes  in 
the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  air  in  the  seed-room,  resulting 
from  changes  in  the  weather,  may  cause  great  loss  in  the  ger- 
minating power.  When  such  changes  and  results  do  not  exist, 
there  is  a  decided  advantage  to  both  consumer  and  dealer.  The 
former  may  know  about  how  thick  to  plant;  the  latter  may  reason- 
ably expect  a  pleased  customer. 

The   consumer  should   remember,   however,  that   the   test   was 
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made  under  conditions  more  favorable  than  the  average  in  garden 
and  field. 

When  sold  without  the  test,  the  dealer  may  become  a  victim 
of  circumstances  that  prevailed  before  they  were  under  his  control 
and  for  which  he  is  not  responsible.  The  result  may  be  the  loss 
of  one  who,  for  years,  was  a  pleased  customer;  for  the  customer 
usually  looks  no  further  back  than  the  dealer  from  whom  he 
bought. 

The  consumer  who  buys  seeds  that  have  not  had  a  caretui 
and  seasonable  test,  deals  with  conditions  of  the  weather  that  are 
not  found  in  the  almanac;  and  neither  the  rains  that  did  not  come 
when  predicted,  and  did  come  when  not  predicted,  will  make  them 
"hatch"  in  mother  earth's  incubator. 

The  fact  that  germinating  power  and  the  lack  of  it  are  due 
largely  to  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  the  dealer,  makes  it 
unwise  for  us  to  claim  of  our  seeds  that  there  are  "None  Better." 
and  "The  Best  That  Grows,"  or  even  that  they  are  "Equal  to  the 
Best." 

Surely  we  do  not  want  the  government  to  appoint  a  "commis- 
sion" on  the  germination  of  seeds,  to  be  in  harmony  with  other 
commissions,  appointed  for  the  protection  of  the  unsuspecting 
public. 

Through  the  modern  seed  catalogue,  all  kinds  of  seeds  are 
offered  in  both  large  and  small  quantities,  the  "packet"  being  the 
smallest.     In  many  cases  it  is  small  indeed. 

Should  you  compare  the  packets  sent  out  by  modern  seedsmen, 
you  would  speedily  conclude  that  the  word  "packet"  means  about 
the  same  as  the  "X"  in  an  algebraic  problem.  Is  there  any  good 
reason  why  the  term  should  represent  an  unknown  quantity? 

The  grocer  sells  us  a  pound  of  coffee;  we  expect  i6  ounces. 
He  sells  us  one-half  pound  of  cheese,  we  get  nothing  less;  possibly 
more — a  few  skippers. 

The  clothier  sells  a  suit  of  clothes;  it  consists  of  a  coat,  vest 
and  pants.  If  a  man's  suit  you  pay  a  man's  price;  if  a  boy's  suit 
you  pay  boy's  price.  The  seed  grower  sells  us  corn;  we  get  56 
to  60  pounds  to  the  bushel;  if  not  he  hears  from  us. 

The  farmer  sells  to  his  patron  one  gallon  of  maple  syrup;  the 
strong  hand  of  the  law  makes  it  necessary  for  it  to  weigh  11 
pounds. 

We  sell  our  patrons  a  "packet"  of  seeds.  He  takes  what  we 
send  him  and  "Mum"  is  the  word.     Is  this  fair? 

This  is  one  point  wherein  the  modern  seed  catalogue  could  be 
improved.  Will  we  do  it?  The  wonder  is  that  our  customers 
have  not  demanded  it. 

A  uniform  weight  per  packet,  of  all  classes  of  seeds,  would 
not   be   practical,   but   a   plain   statement   of   the   quantity   in   each 
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packet  would  make  the  modern  seed  catalogue  more  intelligible  to 
the  patron. 

The  prices  in  the  seed  catalogue  are  worthy  of  consideration: 

Compare  mercantile  and  other  catalogues  from  mail  order 
houses,  and  you  will  find  a  remarkable  similarity  in  prices  on 
articles  of  like  character.  Not  so  with  the  seed  catalogues;  though 
the  contract  price  which  the  dealers  pay  the  grower  differ  but 
little. 

One  dealer  thinks  he  can  best  build  up  his  trade  by  selling 
three-cent  packages.  Others  prefer  to  handle  less  seeds  and  charge 
from  five  to  fifteen  cents  for  the  same  article. 

Of  course,  the  dealer  finds  that  a  uniform  price  per  packet  on 
all  varieties,  new  and  old,  is  not  practical,  because  of  the  notable 
difference  in  their  cost. 

The  question  of  "Special  Inducements*'  and  "Special  Offers" 
is  one  with  which  we  have  all  been  confronted. 

The  street  "fakir"  used  to  catch  the  ear  of  the  passerby  with 
the  cry,  "A  prize  in  every  package."  A  few  manufacturers  of 
breakfast  foods,  and  other  goods  still  persist  in  increasing  the  size 
and  weight  of  their  packages  by  putting  in  dishes  and  other  bric- 
a-brac,  most  of  which  is  of  questionable  value. 

Families  have  been  known  to  buy,  at  one  time,  enough  oatmeal 
for  a  year,  to  get  a  set  of  dishes;  many  of  which  the  servant 
would  break  before  the  oatmeal  was  all  consumed.  Why  buy  so 
much?  They  thought  they  were  getting  something  for  nothing, 
while  they  really  paid  something  for  nothing. 

The  time  was  when  almost  all  seedsmen  thought  it  necessary 
to  offer  the  privilege  of  selecting  extra  seeds  to  the  value  of  25 
to  35  cents,  for  every  dollar  sect.  To  do  this,  and  yet  maintain 
their  business  and  credit,  they  must  ask  more  than  the  goods  were 
really  worth.  Wherein  was  the  consumer  really  benefitted;  and 
since  it  is  the  net  profit  and  not  the  gross  amount  of  business  that 
makes  the  bank  account,  wherein  was  the  dealer  benefitted? 

Is  it  not  time  for  all  who  indulge  in  this  antiquated  practice  to 
turn  "about  face"  and  put  prices  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis, 
so  that  the  patron  pays  for  what  he  gets,  and  gets  what  he  pays  for, 
without  the  exhaustive  and  useless  practice  of  handling  25  to 
35  per  cent,  of  goods  for  nothing? 

The  one  price  clothier  sells  you  a  suit  of  clothes  and  does  not 
offer  you  a  pair  of  socks,  extra. 

The  grocer  sells  10  pounds  of  sugar  and  2  pounds  of  coffee 
and  we  never  expect  the  privilege  of  selecting  one  of  Heinz's  "57," 
or  a  pound  of  pretzels  free. 

The  druggist  may  sell  us  a  stick  of  shaving  soap  and  a  bottle 
of  paregoric,  but  if  we  want  anything  strictly  for  the  "stomach's 
sake"  we  may  be  induced  to  go  down  cellar  and  pay  for  it. 
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Now,  why  should  the  seed  buyer  be  induced  to  buy  more  onions 
and  garlic  than  his  system  really  needs,  just  for  the  privilege  of 
getting  something  for  nothing  (?). 

Though  we  make  attractive  offers,  and  treat  our  patrons  well 
in  every  detail,  it  is  a  fact  that  mail-order  customers,  like  all 
others,  are  somewhat  transient.  They  are  "prone  to  wander." 
Even  the  pleased  customer  will  sometimes  get  that  "tickled  to 
death"  feeling  and  try  some  other  house. 

It  is  to  reclaim  these,  and  possibly  interest  others  that  the 
special  inducement  and  offers  are  placed  in  our  catalogues. 
They  bring  us  trade,  we  say,  but  how  can  we  prove  that  the  buyer 
actually  increases  the  size  of  his  garden  in  order  to  plant  the 
"extra  seeds"  we  induce  him  to  buy. 

By  the  use  of  modern  seed  catalogues,  modern  business  meth- 
ods and  characteristic  American  "hustle,"  the  growth  of  many 
mail  order  seed  houses  has  been  phenomenal.  But  through  it  all, 
and  back  of  it  ajl,  is  the  fact  that  we  have  considered  the  interests 
of  our  patrons,  as  well  as  our  own. 

Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  our  seed  catalogues  in 
the  last  10  years.  Should  the  improvement  continue  at  the  same 
ratio,  we  can  safely  predict  that,  lo  years  hence,  they  will  have 
reached  a  degree  of  perfection  and  beauty  of  which  we  need  not 
be  ashamed. 

Our  future  progress  will  depend  upon  our  catalogues,  and 
how  well  we  please  our  patrons.  Uppermost  in  our  minds,  at  all 
times,  should  be  the  question,  "How  can  we  satisfy  our  patron?" 
and  we  should  do  it  regardless  of  whether  we  think  them  right 
or  wrong  in  their  demands.  If  we  do  this,  to  the  best  of  our 
ability,  our  measure  of  success  will  be  so  full,  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  regrets. 

The  President:  Seedsmen  are  all  interested  in  their  cata- 
logues, and  we  have  all  been  interested  in  Mr.  Templin's  paper. 
I  feel  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  most  ad- 
mirable exposition  of  the  subject,  and  one  which  we  would  do 
well  to  study,  containing,  as  it  does,  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions. 

Professor  Piper,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  in 
town,  and  we  are  to  hear  him  some  time  during  the  morning, 
on  the  subject  of  "New  and  Desirable  Forage  Plants.''  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  members  what  time  we  shall  set  for 
Professor  Piper  to  address  us.  Tlie  subject  is  one  in  which 
we  are  deeply  interested,  and  we  ought  to  be  glad  to  learn 
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what  the  Government  is  doing  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  McCiillough:  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  President,  if 
there  will  be  another  session,  or  is  this  the  last  session  of  the 
convention  ? 

The  President :  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  that.  While 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  business  to  attend  to,  there  is  the  ex- 
cursion on  the  '*Xew  Island  Wanderer/*  at  2:30  this  after- 
noon, and  again  to-night  we  are  booked  for  a  searchlight  ex- 
cursion through  the  Islands,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  attractive  trips  of  the  many  that  have  been  provided 
for  our  entertainment. 

Of  course  it  remains  for  the  members  to  decide  what  we 
shall  do.  There  are  some  reports  which  we  have  to  hear,  and 
there  are  still  a  few  papers  to  be  read.  Then  we  have  the  elec- 
tion of  officers. 

I  think,  if  we  do  not  waste  any  time  we  shall  be  able  to  fin- 
ish in  good  time,  providing  everything  goes  as  smoothly  as  it 
has  up  to  the  present. 

Mr.  Mc\Xv:  I  would  move,  Mr.  President,  that  we  hear 
Professor  Piper  at  1 1  :^o.  I  think,  perhaps,  that  is  about  the 
best  time  that  we  could  indicate. 

W^hich,  being  duly  seconded,  was  carried. 

The  President:  I  would  now  ask  the  delegate  to  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Albert  McCullough,  to  let  us  hear 
his  report. 

Mr.  McCullough:  Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association — I  have  the  honor  to  report 
to  you  as  chairman  of  the  delegates  to  the  National  Board  of 
Trade  that,  owing  to  the  illness  of  my  colleague  he  was  unable 
to  attend  the  meeting,  and  I  had  ^p  represent  the  Association 
personally. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  Washington,  on  January  16,  17  and 
18,  being  the  35th  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

In  making  the  report  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  go  into 

detail,  as  the  business  which  was  brought  before  the  convention 

was,  of  course,  of  a  general  nature,  and  a  complete  record  of 

the  transactions  are  on  file  in  the  hands  of  our  Secretary. 

The  subjects   which   were  brought   up   for  disaission   and 
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action,  in  which  our  Association  is  more  particularly  interested 
were  the  "Interstate  Commerce  Bill,"  "The  Uniform  Bill  of 
Lading,"  "Postal  Affairs,"  "Government  Crop  Reports,"  report 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  "  Agricultural  Statistics,"  and 
"Time  for  Shipment." 

I  would  simply  call  your  especial  attention  to  this  last 
item,  time  for  shipment,  and  will  read  to  you  the  action  taken 
bv  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  as  I  think  it  is  somewhat 
interesting  to  us — not  directly  in  the  same  sense  as  they  are 
used  in  general  business,  but  a  regulation  might  be  so  framed 
as  to  be  very  beneficial. 

The  first  resolution  was: 

"The  term  ^immediate  shipment'  shall  mean  that  shipment 
shall  be  made  within  three  business  days  from  the  date  when 
the  shipping  directions  are  received  by  the  seller." 

"The  term  'quick  shipment'  shall  mean  that  shipment  shall 
be  made  within  five  business  days  from  the  date  when  ship- 
ping directions  are  received  by  the  seller." 

"The  term  'prompt  shipment'  shall  mean  that  shipment  shall 
be  made  within  ten  business  days  from  the  date  when  ship- 
ping directions  are  received  by  the  seller." 

"Provided,  it  shall  be  understood  that  when  no  specific  time 
IS  named  in  the  contract  the  term  'prompt  shipment'  shall 
apply,  and  it  shall  be  considered  of  the  same  force  as  though 
it  were  actually  specified  in  the  order." 

My  idea  in  calling  your  attention  to  this  action  is  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  contracts  are  not  specific  on  that  point,  and  it 
is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  a  dealer  to  know  about  what 
time  his  order  is  going  to  be  shipped.  We  place  our  orders  in 
advance,  and  consequently  the  terms  "immediate  shipment," 
"prompt  shipment"  and  "quick  shipment"  would  be  all  right 
on  our  immediate  orders,  but  not  on  our  future  orders,  and 
some  definite  time  should  be  stated  as  to  the  delivery  of  our 
contract  orders. 

I  know  that  each  and  every  one  of  you  must  have  been  up 
against  something  of  this  kind.  We  have  many  times,  but 
still,  our  time  is  so  limited  here  to-day  that  it  would  be  hardly 
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possible  for  us  to  take  the  matter  up  and  act  on  it  under- 
standingly. 

I  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  it  would  be  a  good  subject 
for  us  to  take  up  at  some  future  meeting  of  the  Association, 
when  we  can  adopt  resolutions  perhaps  similar  in  nature  to 
these,  and  which  would  be  binding  upon  the  members  of  our 
Association.  They  would  have  a  tendency  to  settle  all  dis- 
putes on  this  point.  Any  difference  as  to  the  time  of  ship- 
ment could  be  referred  to  the  Association,  and  the  parties  abide 
bv  its  decision. 

The  President:  This  question  of  the  time  of  shipment  is 
one  that  interests  us  all,  and  you  have  heard  Mr.  McCullough's 
suggestion  with  reference  to  it,  which  suggestion,  by  the  way. 
I  think  a  very  good  one.  He  suggests  that  we  either  adopt 
resolutions  at  this  time  or  appoint  a  committee  to  draft  a  reso- 
lution on  the  subject.  What  are  your  wishes  in  the  matter? 
Do  you  wish  to  consider  it  now,  or  will  we  appoint  a  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Buckbee:  I  move  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
by  the  Chair  to  consider  this  matter  carefully  and  make  a 
report  at  the  next  meeeting  of  this  Association. 

Which  being  duly  seconded  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Clark:  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  accept  this 
report  of  the  committee  delegated  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Board  of  Trade. 

The  President :     Do  you  make  that  as  a  motion,  Mr.  Clark  ? 

Mr.  Clark:     Yes,  sir. 

The  motion  being  seconded  by  Mr.  R.  Bolgiano  was  carried. 

The  President:  The  next  on  our  list  is  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Postal  Laws,  Remittances  and  Postage  on  Seed 
Catalogues.  Mr.  Vaughan  is  chairman  of  that  committee. 
Are  they  ready  to  report  ? 

Mr.  Leonard  Vaughan:  People  who  have  not  been  follow- 
ing the  agitation  for  a  parcels  post  do  not  realize  how  near  we 
are  to  getting  it.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  agitation  through- 
out the  country  for  it,  and  w'hile  a  great  many  of  the  large 
mail  order  houses  have,  of  necessity,  to  lie  low  in  the  matter, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  retailers  in  the  smaller  cities  would 
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work  strongly  against  it.  there  are  several  bills  up  before  Con- 
gress, and  it  seems  almost  certain  that  we  will  get  permission 
to  mail  larger  packages  at  least  at  the  present  rate. 

Another  thing  of  great  importance  is  the  mailing  of  cata- 
logues in  bulk,  so  that  the  seedsman  may  get  the  advantage  of 
the  fraction  of  the  oimce.  This  was  thought  to  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  ruling  now  in  effect,  but  owing  to  the  position  taken 
by  the  head  men  in  the  Postal  Division  of  the  Government  the 
law  was  changed  so  that  the  fraction  of  the  ounce  goes  to  the 
Government.  I  can  see  no  justice  in  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment charges  postage  for  two  ounces  when  in  reality  they 
carcy  only  a  fraction  over  one  ounce.  Their  cost  is  practically 
the  same. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Government  would  get  the  same 
revenue,  or  possibly  more,  for  as  it  stands  now  nearly  all 
the  seedsmen  and  mail  order  houses  cut  down  their  catalogues 
to  come  within  the  ounce  weight,  so  that  there  is  no  fraction. 
It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  if  this  thing  will  go  through 
for  a  number  of  years. 

One  cent  letter  postage  is  another  desirable  thing.  We  have 
been  corresponding  with  several  of  the  large  associations,  such 
as  the  Nurserymen  and  Florists  and  others,  and  they  have 
all  promised  us  co-operation  in  our  efforts  towards  postal  re- 
form. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  good  point  for  the  committee  to  look 
up  some  practical  methods  of  handling  stamps.  We  notice 
that  most  foreign  houses  send  out  stamps  perforated  wnth 
their  initials.  This  must  help  considerably  towards  prevent- 
ing the  stealing  of  stamps,  and  I  think  that  nearly  all  the 
large  houses  do  suffer  from  that  source. 

If  the  committee  were  to  look  up  some  practical  method  of 
marking  the  stamps  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  be 
brought  before  the  Association. 

Air.  Willard :  Some  time  ago  I  had  a  call  from  a  gentleman 
who  is  a  neighbor  of  ours  in  Connecticut,  and  I  may  say  a 
personal  friend.  He  was  very  anxious  to  come  here  and  ad- 
dress the  Association  on  the  work  he  is  doing.  I  thought 
that  possibly  we  could  spare  him  the  time,  but  I  find  that  we 
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will  not  be  able  to  do  so.  Possibly  his  ideas  may  not  agree 
with  the  ideas  of  some  of  the  members  present,  but  still  it  can- 
not do  us  anv  harm  to  hear  what  he  has  to  sav. 

I  have  some  pamphlets  from  him  which  I  will  place  in  the 
Secretary's  hands,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  each  ask  for  one 
and  learn  what  he  has  to  say.  I  promised  him  that  I  would 
distribute  them  for  him. 

The  President:  At  the  time  this  law  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress it  was  reported  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  permanent, 
but  that  it  was  to  have  a  trial  during  a  year.  I  therefore  wrote 
to  the  Department  asking  if  it  would  be  continued,  and  Mr. 
Madden  answered  me: 

"This  new  system  of  mailing  matter  without  postage  stamps 
affixed  has  been  in  effect  since  September  20th,  1904,  and  is 
now  in  operation  in  upwards  of  700  of  the  largest  post-offices 
in  the  United  States,  and,  so  far  as  the  Department  is  aware, 
is  giving  entire  satisfaction." 

Another  question  came  up,  and  that  is  whether  they  were 
going  to  change  their  plan  in  any  way,  as  the  seed  dealers 
want  to  print  their  wrappers  at  this  season  of  the  year  and 
to  have  them  addressed  ready  for  next  year's  catalogues. 

In  reply  to  my  letter  he  said : 

"The  office  is  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  7th  inst. 
requesting  to  be  informed  if  any  change  is  to  be  made  in  the 
regulation  covering  the  mailing  of  matter  without  stamps 
affixed.  The  reason  you  desire  to  know  being  because  of  tn^ 
necessity  of  preparing  your  wrappers  for  January  next. 

**In  reply  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  Department  may 
later  modify  its  regulations  if  it  is  found  practicable  to  sim- 
plify the  conditions  governing  the  mailing  of  such  matter. 
However,  matter  enclosed  in  wrappers  prepared  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  existing  regulations  will  be  acceptable  for 
mailing  even  if  the  conditions  are  modified  before  such  matter 
is  ready  for  despatch." 

Have  you  any  remarks  to  make  on  the  committee's  report? 

Mr.  Willard:  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be 
accepted  and  placed  on  record. 

Which  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  R.  Bolgiano:  Do  you  think  it  would  be  wise  to  accept 
that  portion  of  the  report  dealing  with  the  extra  postajB^e  on 
the  fraction  of  the  ounce.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  better 
to  take  some  steps  to  see  what  could  be  done?  Mr.  Vaughan 
seems  to  suggest  that  it  might  take  some  time  to  accomplish 
anything.     **A  number  of  years,"  I  think  was  what  he  said. 

It  would  be  a  great  saving  to  the  seedsmen  if  this  matter 
could  be  put  through,  and  it  is  of  such  importance  that  it  is 
well  worthy  of  our  prompt  attention. 

The  President:  I  believe  that  it  should  have  attention  at 
once  from  the  new  committee  which  is  to  be  appointed.  We 
all  have  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  question,  and  I  may 
say  that  I  think  I  talked  the  matter  over  with  every  member 
of  the  Postal  Committee  in  the  House,  and  they  all  favor 
giving  us  a  bulk  postal  weight,  which  would  give  us  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  fraction  of  the  ounce.  They,  however,  make 
the  one  proviso  that  the  catalogue  must  weigh  at  least  two 
ounces,  so  that  it  will  pay  at  least  one  cent. 

If  the  committee  goes  at  it  vigorously  we  can  secure  the 
adoption  of  a  bill  during  the  next  session,  which  begins  in 
December. 

Whether  it  will  be  of  any  benefit  to  us  for  the  coming  sea- 
son's trade  or  not  is  a  matter  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  upon,  but  in  any  event  it  will  undoubtedly  be 
of  great  benefit  for  the  following  year's  trade.  I  hope  that 
our  new  President  will  push  the  matter  through.  I  would  sflso 
like  to  say  to  the  members  present,  that  any  suggestion  they 
can  make  would  be  very  acceptable. 

If  there  are  no  further  remarks  on  the  subject  we  will  hear 
from  the  Committee  on  Experimental  Stations. 

Mr.  McVay:  We  have  not  very  much  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  will  not  take  up  very  much  of  the  time  of  the  meet- 
ing. Two  of  our  members  are  present,  Messrs.  Schisler  and 
Buckbee. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

The  scope  of  work  supposed  to  be  covered  by  this  committee, 
has  never  been  clearly  outlined.     The  duties  of  the  committee  in 
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our  judgment  really  take  in  the  entire  work  that  is  being  done  by 
oiir  national  government.  State  Institutions,  Farmers'  Institutes 
and  colleges  having  courses  in  agriculture,  that  is,  such  parts  of  their 
work  that  have  any  influence  on  the  seed  business.  To  attempt 
even  a  summary  of  the  work  done  or  projected  for  one  year 
towards  benefitting  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  would  involve 
work  entirely  out  of  reach  of  your  committee.  We  have  confined 
our  report  to  the  more  important  work  that  has  direct  bearing  on 
the  business  of  selling  seed. 

STATE  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

As  an  agency  for  promoting  the  larger  use  of  certain  seeds, 
the  State  Experiment  Stations  probably  rank  first.  At  the  present 
there  are  some  fifty-six  (56)  such  stations  distributed  over 
the  United  States,  all  working  in  collaboration  with  our  national 
government  for  the  benefit  of  agricultural  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  experiment  station  is  the  need 
of  increased  funds  to  properly  carry  on  the  work  that  has  been 
attempted  and  so  well  done  with  the  small  appropriation  available. 
If  it  were  possible  to  have  the  enormous  sum  of  the  people's  money 
annually  wasted  by  Congress  in  the  purchase  of  garden  seed  for 
their  constituents,  diverted  to  the  development  of  the  experiment 
station,  we  could  soon  have  a  station  in  every  congressional  district 
in  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  question,  but  what  a  multiplication  of  experiment 
stations  would  greatly  stimulate  agriculture  in  the  United  States, 
and  consequently  enlarge  the  demand  for  certain  seeds.  Owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  experiment  stations  in  the  United  States,  much 
of  the  valuable  results  obtained  are  without  value  to  other  parts 
of  the  state  in  which  located^  because  of  such  wide  difference  in 
soil  and  climate.  Take  for  example  the  state  of  Texas,  almost  as 
large  as  France  and  Germany  combined,  having  only  one  Federal 
station  against  France  and  Germany's  one  hundred  and   fifty-one 

(151). 

Taking  into  account  the  small  number  of  stations  in  the  United 
States  and  the  great  area,  it  is  positively  wonderful  that  so  much 
has  been  accomplished.  Some  near-sighted  seedsmen  may  ask: 
In  what  way  is  the  experiment  station  helping  our  business?  An 
answer  to  this  question  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  experiment  station  affords  an  ocular  demonstration  to  the 
farmer  what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  correct  system  of,  prepara- 
tion, fertilization  and  cultivation.  It  teaches  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  improved  farm  machinery  and  other  labor  saving  devices. 

The  farmer  is  taught  the  importance  of  diversification  of  his 


t; 
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crops,  thus  rendering  him  independent  of  serious  failures  with  his 
main  crop. 

It  teaches  him  the  importance  of  leguminous  crops  to  maintain 
soil  fertility  and  shows  him  the  great  good  of  grasses  and  forage 
plants  and  their  place  on  every  farm. 

The  young  generation  are  being  taught,  how  to  make  their 
living  out  of  the  soil  and  to  become  independent  citizens  and  home 
owners  of  this  great  country. 

The  experiment  stations  are  Constantly  reducing  their  experi- 
ments to  bulletins  for  free  distribution  among  the  farmers.  These 
are  leading  to  many  experiments  by  the  farmers  themselves,  creat- 
ing an  increasing  demand  for  seeds,  implements,  fertilizers,  etc., 
to  the  profit  of  the  seed  dealer.  It  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
seedman  to  use  his  influence  in  securing  larger  appropriations  for 
the  stations  and  to  encourage  farmers  and  their  customers  in  gen- 
eral, to  apply  for  the  bulletins  published  by  the  experiment  stations. 

A  REVIEW  OF  THE  MORE  IMPORTANT  BULLETINS 

OF  RECENT  PUBLICATION. 

More  than  a  hundred  recent  publications  have  bfeen  reviewed 
by  the  committee  and  a  summary  is  here  given  covering  the  more 
important  items  of  interest  to  the  seed  trade  and  showing  which 
states  that  have  contributed  different  lines  of  research  to  the  sub- 
ject discussed. 

VEGETABLES. 

Only  a  few  states  have  made  any  extended  trials  with  ordinary 
vegetable  crops,  more  or  less  being  done  by  South  Carolina,  Mon- 
tana, Mississippi,  Michigan,  Maryland,  North  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Oregon,  West  Virginia,  South  Dakota,  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The 
chief  object  of  the  different  stations,  seem  to  have  been  directed 
toward  the  test  of  new  varieties  claiming  special  merit.  A  great 
deal  of  valuable  information  is  brought  out  regarding  methods  of 
growing  diseases,  marketing  the  crop  and  the  probable  profits,  all 
of  which  would  seem  to  increase  the  interest  in  truck  farming. 

FERTILIZERS. 

A  great  many  states  now  have  laws  controlling  the  sale  of 
commercial  plant  foods.  The  stations  that  have  done  considerable 
experimental  work  with  commercial  fertilizers  recently  are  South 
Carolina,  Michigan,  Rhode  Island,  Oregon,  Connecticut,  North 
Dakota,  Alabama,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  New  Jersey,  New  Hamp- 
shire, West  Virginia,  Vermont,  Missouri,  Mississippi.  The  sale  of 
commercial  plant  foods  is  increasing  at  an  enormous  rate,  which  is 
largely  due  to  these  fertilizer  laws  and  the  state  experiment  sta- 
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tions'  work.     Many  seedmen   handle  large  quantities  of  fertilizers 
and  are  drawing  considerable  profits  from  the  fertilizer  industry. 

INSECTS,  INSECTICIDES,  ETC. 

The  study  of  insects,  insecticides  and  plant  diseases  is  receiving 
no  little  attention  at  practically  every  experiment  station  in  the 
Union.  The  states  that  seem  to  lead  in  this  line  of  study  are: 
Rhode  Island,  Oklahoma,  New  Jersey,  Montana,  Minnesota,  New 
York,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  Maine, 
Kentucky,  Illinois,  Delaware,  Connecticut  and  California.  The 
numerous  bulletins  that  have  been  circulated  on  this  subject  have 
led  to  a  large  use  of  remedies  and  machines  for  application  which 
is  being  rnet  by  the  seed  trade  with  considerable  profit. 

POULTRY  INDUSTRY. 

The  development  of  the  poultry  industry  in  the  United  States 
has  now  become  such  an  important  feature  of  our  system  of  agri- 
culture, that  the  experiment  station  has  begun  research  into  com- 
mercial poultry  and  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  further 
development  is  assured.  A  number  of  states  have  under  way  now, 
experiments  that  are  sure  to  largely  promote  such  industry.  The 
states  that  have  already  done  considerable  work  along  this  line  are 
New  York,  Maine  and  Montana.  The  committee  submits  this,  as 
being  of  interest  to  a  great  many  seed  dealers  whose  most  profitable 
side  line  is  poultry  supplies. 

CORN. 

The  study  of  corn,  the  country's  most  valuable  crop,  occupies 
the  attention  more  or  less  of  all  the  experiment  stations.  Recent 
investigations  in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Oregon,  Nebraska, 
Iowa.  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  New  Jersey  and 
Ohio,  have  been  of  great  interest  to  the  American  farmer.  The 
conclusions  drawn  from  some  of  the  experiments  and  reduced  to 
bulletins,  have  been  the  means  of  selling  many  thousands  of  bushels 
of  seed  corn. 

POTATOES. 

Experiment  trials  with  potatoes  are  being  projected  by  a  great 
many  stations,  but  few  of  the  results  are  available  yet.  Conclu- 
sions from  recent  work  in  the  states  of  New  Hampshire,  Montana, 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  Maine,  Illinois  and  Texas,  have  been  reduced 
to  bulletins  and  have  stimulated  the  demand  for  new  varieties 
that  are  being  offered  by  the  seed  trade. 
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GRAIN. 

Recent  work  in  grain  experiments  in  Pennsylvania,  Nebraska, 
Montana,  Michigan,  Oklahoma,  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
and  Wyoming,  have  been  the  means  of  calling  the  farmer's  atten- 
tion to  the  enormous  importance  of  crop  rotation  to  conserve  the 
fertility  of  the  "^oil.  Work  of  this  character,  when  reduced  to  bul- 
letins, greatly  stimulate  the  demand  for  the  seeds  of  the  different 
forage   plants. 

FEEDING  EXPERIMENTS. 

Feeding  experiments  with  cows,  horses,  sheep,  mules  and 
swine  that  have  been  carried  on  recently  at  experiment  stations 
located  in  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  New  Jersey,  Nebraska,  Maine, 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Florida,  Alabama  and  Wyoming,  have  been 
the  means  of  greatly  increasing  the  demand  for  practically  alj 
kinds  of  forage  plants  and  grasses.  In  a  great  many  of  the  bulle- 
tins published,  conclusive  evidence  is  shown  from  practical  tests 
of  the  great  economy  in  farmers'  feeding  products,  that  can  be 
successfully  grown  on  their  own  farms. 

ALFALFA. 

Recent  experiments  with  alfalfa  have  been  widely  circulated 
by  bulletins,  agricultural  press  and  other  publications  and  the 
enormous  demand  for  the  seed,  is  practical  evidence  of  the  profit 
to  the  seed  trade  in  the  publicity  that  is  possible  through  such 
medium  as  the  state  experiment  stations.  Very  recent  experiments 
with  alfalfa  in  South  Carolina,  Nebraska,  New  York,  Montana,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Wyoming,  Wisconsin,  Alabama,  and 
Tennessee  have  established  a  much  larger  area  in  which  alfalfa 
can  be  profitably  grown,  so  that  it  is  not  likely  that  the  interest  in 
alfalfa  will  be  short  lived.  Most  all  the  experiments  show  that 
through  a  rational  system  of  preparation,  fertilizing  and  inoculation, 
that  alfalfa  can  be  profitably  grown  under  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate  tfiat  was  not  thought  to  obtain  heretofore. 

GENIRAL  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  FORAGE  PLANTS, 

GRASSES  AND  LEGUMES. 

Almost  every  experiment  station  in  the  United  States  have 
within  Iheir  past  fiscal  year,  made  more  or  less  experiments  wMth 
some  one  or  more  of  the  leading  forage  plants  or  grasses.  Those 
plants  that  have  received  the  greatest  amount  of  attention  are  the 
legumes  such  as  clovers,  vetches,  soy  beans,  beggar-weed,  velvet 
beans,  peanuts,  Canada  peas,  and  cow  peas.  The  next  in  order 
have  been   the  sorghums  and   millets   and   the  next   grasses,  both 
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cultivated  and  native.  The  most  important  conclusions  with  the 
legumes,  show  their  great  economical  importance  as  soil  renova- 
tors, their  great  ability  to  produce  home-made  protein  at  a  low  cost 
and  their  beneficial  effect  on  the  physical  conditions  of  all  soils 
where  grown.  An  important  conclusion  reached  with  the  millets 
and  sorghums,  shows  their  importance  as  a  feed  ration  with 
legumes  or  other  feed  stuffs  containing  an  apparent  surplus  of 
nitrogen  or  protein.  The  conclusions  reached  with  grasses  in 
the  various  states  clearly  demonstrate  to  the  farmer  in  every  lo- 
cality that  with  the  proper  effort  and  suitable  varieties  for  his  sec- 
tion, there  is  no  excuse  for  failures. 

* 
THE  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  committee  has  been  compelled  to  refrain  from  bringing 
the  work  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  into  this  report 
which  is  already  too  voluminous,  but  as  the  seed  laboratory  at 
Washington  is  of  interest  to  the  seed  trade,  we  close  the  report 
with  a  short  summary  of  the  work  in  progress  at  the  seed  labora- 
tory. 

WORK  IN  PROGRESS  AT  THE  SEED  LABORATORY. 

1.  To  co-operate  with  seedmen  in  order  to  bring  about  the  impor- 

tation and  sale  of  good  seeds,  and  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
adulterated  seed. 

2.  To  ascertain  the  kinds  and  amounts  of  seed  imported,  and  the 

quality  of  seed  offered  for  sale  in  the  open  market. 

3.  To  demonstrate  to  our  farmers  the  great  importance  of  using 

only  the  best  seed  on  the  market,  and  to  point  out  how 
such  seed  can  be  obtained. 

4.  To  co-operate  with   growers  of  special   crops,  that  they  may 

produce  seed  of  high  purity  and  vitality. 

5.  To  ascertain  the  best  methods  of  handling  seeds  in  the  trade 

to  preserve  vitality,  giving  special  attention  to  the  packing 
of  seeds  for  shipment  to  warm,  moist  countries. 

6.  To  study  the  conditions  affecting  the  vitality  of  seeds,  such  as 

source    of   seed,    maturity,   climate,    temperature,    storage, 
age,  etc. 

7.  To  study  the  distinguishing  characters  of  closely  allied  econom- 

ic  and   weed    seeds   which   are   difficult   to   distinguish    in 
the  trade.  G.  B.  McVAY, 

Chairman. 

The   President:     We   have    learned    from   past   experience 
that  we  can  always  expect  a  good  report  from  Mr.  McVay, 
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and  this  time  has  not  been  any  exception  to  the  rule,  by  any 
means. 

Have  you  any  remarks  on  this  subject?  If  not  a  motion  to 
receive  the  report  will  be  in  order. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Piatt,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Schisler, 
that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Experimental  Stations  be 
adopted  and  placed  on  record.     Motion  agreed  to. 

The  President:  We  have  now  to  hear  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  our  former  President,  Mr.  S.  F. 
Willard,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  to  attend  the 
meeting  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association.  This  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Messrs.  Leonard  and  Green. 

iMr.  Green :  It  is  only  in  virtue  of  mv  office  as  chairman 
of  this  committee  that  I  feel  called  upon  to  take  the  floor,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  Mr.  Leonard  has  done  all  the  work. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  in  Chicago  at  the  time  the 
Manufacturers'  meeting  was  in  progress,  and  consequently  did 
not  attend.  Mr.  Leonard,  however,  was  there,  and  I  after- 
wards talked  it  over  by  telephone  with  him,  and  found  that 
the  work  was  in  good  strong  hands,  and  was  being  pushed 
forward  as  vigorously  as  possible.  The  result  sought  for  has 
since  been  attained. 

The  only  .suggestion  I  could  make  in  the  matter  is  that  it 
might  be  wise  to  arrange  for  cooperation  with  the  same  in- 
terests which  now  have  this  matter  in  hand,  to  see  that  the 
uniform  bill  of  lading  as  finally  adopted  (as  one  probably 
will  be)  contains  such  provisions  as  are  really  necessary  to  the 
safe  conduct  of  our  business. 

The  passage  of  the  uniform  bill  of  lading  as  originally 
proposed  would  have  been  a  very  serious  menace  to  a  great 
number  of  our  members,  and  we  have  reason  to  congratulate 
ourselves  that  the  railroads  have  been»forced  to  abandon  their 
position.  They  are  still  at  it  though,  and  they  will  eventually 
force  the  adoption  of  some  uniform  bill  of  lading. 

The  various  Associations,  headed,  I  think,  perhaps,  by  the 
Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  are  now  in  conference 
(through   their  representatives)    with   the   railroads,  and  are 
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trying  to  secure  the  several  provisions  which  are  needed  for 
the  protection  of  shippers  in  this  new  uniform  bill  of  lading. 

There  was  a  conference  at  Niagara  Falls  soon  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Grain  Dealers'  Convention  there,  at  which 
the  interests  of  the  shippers  were  represented  by  some  at- 
torneys (Mr.  Meyer  of  Chicago,  I  think,  was  one  of  them.), 
and  I  think  the  matter  is  being  handled  properly. 

If  this  Association  wishes  to  cooperate  with  those  interests 
it  can  be  done  by  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  and  in  that 
connection  I  might  say  that  it  was  stated  at  the  meeting  of 
the  grain  dealers  that  although  sixty  or  seventy  commercial 
organizations  were  represented  in  the  protest  against  this  uni- 
form bill  of  lading,  the  contributions  to  the  expenses  of  the 
people  who  were  fighting  it  (the  attorneys  and  others)  were 
only  about  four  or  five  hundred  dollars — seemingly  a  very 
small  sum,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  in- 
volved. If  the  Association  becomes  rich  enough  I  think  it 
might  be  well  to  arrange  for  a  small  contribution,  to  be  given 
at  the  discretion  of  the  committee. 

The  President:  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  there 
should  be  a  Transportation  Committee  appointed  as  one  of 
our  permanent  committees.  The  duty  of  this  committee  would 
be  to  look  after  such  matters  as  this,  freight  classification  and 
freight  rates,  and  other  matters  of  this  nature.  What  would 
be  your  wish  in  regard  to  this?  Would  you  like  the  incoming 
President  to  appoint  the  committee? 

Mr.  McVay:  If  you  remember,  Mr.  President,  it  was  the 
sense  of  the  meeting  at  Cincinnati  that  we  should  have  such 
a  committee. 

If  it  is  necessary  that  a  motion  be  made  that  such  a  commit- 
tee be  appointed  I  would  move  that  it  be  done. 

Which,  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Willard,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Ebeling:  The  suggestion  that  this  Association  con- 
tribute something  towards  the  expenses  of  this  thing  seems  to 
me  to  be  strictly  in  order,  and  if  I  might  T  would  like  to  make 
a  motion  tl^t  this  Association  contribute  twenty-five  dollars 
towards  those  expenses. 

We  are  vitallv  interested  in  this  measure,  and  in  the  work 
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that  the  committee  is  doing,  and  we  ought  to  show  our  interest 
in  some  practical  form. 

The  President:  Would  you  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  to  send  it  through  the  proper  channels? 

Mr.  Ebeling:     Yes,  sir.     At  the  option  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Stokes :  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  Mr.  Ebeling's  mo- 
tion, and  am  very  pleased  to  second  it. 

Mr.  Willard :  I  have  received  correspondence  from  the  offi- 
cers of  this  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  or  rather  from 
the  committee  who  have  this  matter  in  charge. 

Of  course  they  want  contributions  from  all  organizations 
that  are  willing  to  assist.  They  seemed  to  suggest  that  fifty 
dollars  from  our  Association  would  be  about  the  figure.  I 
felt,  however,  that  it  would  be  soon  enough  for  us  to  take 
up  that  matter  when  the  committee  which  had  the  affair  in 
hand  reported  that  it  was  advisable  for  us  to  make  the  con- 
tribution, and  so  nothing  was  done. 

Rather  than  have  this  motion  as  it  is  at  the  present  time 
I  would  like  to  have  the  matter  left  with  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  that  this  special  committee  to  be  appointed  shall 
investigate  the  question,  and  if  they  feel  that  measures  are 
being  brought  forward  which  are  of  interest  to  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  if  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  ought  to  help, 
then  the  Executive  Committee  will  take  action  and  make  ap- 
propriation for  such  sum  as  may  seem  advisable  to  them. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  leave  the  matter  to  the 
Transportation  Committee  which  is  to  be  appointed,  and  to  the 
Executive  Committee.  I  would,  therefore,  offer  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  which  has  been  made,  that  the  whole  matter 
be  left  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  the  Transportation 
Committee,  with  power  to  act. 

This  amendment  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Albert  McCullough 
and  being  put  to  the  meeting  was  carried. 

The  President:  The  original  motion  is  now  before  us  as 
amended,  and  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Transportation  Com- 
mittee to  be  appointed  shall  investigate  the  matter  and  report 
to  the  Executive  Commitee,  which  would  then  decide  what 
action  was  to  be  taken  in  the  matter. 
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The  motion  as  amended  was  then  carried. 

The  f 'resident:  The  next  committee  that  we  have  to  hear 
from  is  the  Committee  on  L!imiting  the  Number  of  Varieties. 
Mr.  Walter  P.  Stokes  is  chairman  of  this  committee.  Are 
you  prepared  to  submit  your  report,  Mr.  Stokes? 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  committee  has  given  some  thought  to 
this  subject,  as  has  everybody  in  the  trade  at  various  times, 
and  the  result  is  that  we  have  not  only  no  written  report  to 
make,  bi^t  we  do  not  feel  able  to  make  any  recommendation 
upon  the  subject. 

This  is  a  subject  in  which  we  are  all  vitally  interested,  anor 
yet  at  the  same  time,  after  very  carefully  considering  the  whole 
matter  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  one  which 
each  firm  will  have  to  work  out  upon  its  own  basis  and  accord- 
ing to  its  own  judgment. 

There  is  absolutely  no  question  but  that  we  have  a  great 
many  too  many  varieties,  but  each  local  centre  has  its  favorites, 
and  each  individual  in  that  local  centre  has  his  or  her  favorites, 
and  while  that  is  the  case  it  is  our  business  to  cater  to  the 
wants  of  the  people  with  whom  we  have  to  deal. 

There  are  evils,  no  doubt,  in  renaming  old  varieties,  and 
it  is  extending  a  list  which  is  altogether  too  long  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  then,  there  are  arguments  on  the  other  side  of 
that  question.  \>ry  frequently  an  old  variety  which  has  prac- 
tically gone  out  of  use  has  a  great  deal  of  merit,  and  a  firm 
coming  in  and  recognizing  that  merit  gives  it  a  new  name, 
and  goes  oflf  with  a  push  and  sells  quantities  of  it  to  their  own 
profit  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  customers. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  make  any  fixed  rule  with  regard 
to  this  question,  nor  can  we  make  any  specific  recommendation, 
but  we  do  think  (and  we  are  sure  that  we  have  the  concurrence 
of  every  seedsman),  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  every  firm  to 
get  their  li«t  as  small  as  possible.  We  know  that  every  new 
name  that  we  put  in  our  catalogue  increases  the  expense 
of  conducting  the  business.  We  have  to  provide  a  drawer 
for  it,  and  have  boxes  made,  and  labels  printed,  and  in  fact 
the  whole  organization  has  to  be  taken  up  for  each  specific  item. 

As  I  said  before,  we  do  not  see  that  we  can  make  any  spe- 
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cific  recommendation,  and  so  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
further  use  for  this  committee  to  be  continued. 

Mr.  R.  Bolgiano:  I  have  listened  to  Mr.  Stokes*  remarks 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  because  they  are  exactly  in  ac- 
cord with  my  own  feelings  in  this  matter,  and  in  accordance 
with  my  understanding  of  my  individual  trade. 

There  are  frequently  names  which  we  place  upon  varieties, 
and  after  the  fact  is  known  and  recognized  they  would  not 
be  taken  up  under  any  other  name.  There  is  frequently  more 
in  the  name  than  we  realize. 

If  I  am  in  order  I  would  therefore  make  a  recommendation 
that  this  committee  be  discontinued. 

\\'hich  motion  being  duly  seconded  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Mc\'ay 
war.  carried. 

The  President:  There  was  also  a  committee  on  obituarv 
appointed,  of  which  Mr.  Cireen  was  the  chairman.  Are  you 
ready  to  present  the  committee's  report,  Mr.  Green? 

Mr.  Green.  We  were  appomted  a  committee  to  prepare  res- 
olutions upon  the  deaths  of  three  of  our  members  who  have 
passed  away  within  the  last  year.  The  following  is  the  resolu- 
tion that  we  have  to  submit: 

''Whereas,  we  have  during  the  past  year  lost  by  death  three 
of  our  members,  namely  Frank  Seberger,  Crown  Point,  Ind. ; 
J.  X.  Kimberlin,  of  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  and  J.  S.  Reynolds,  of 
Kansas  Citv,  Mo.,  it  is  resolved  that  this  Association  herebv 
expres.ses  its  deep  sense  of  loss  in  the  death  of  those  valued 
members,  and  extends  to  their  families  its  most  earnest  sym- 
pathy. 

"Resolved,  that  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the  minutes 
of  this  Association,  and  that  the  Secretary  is  hereby  instructed 
to  forward  copies  of  the  same  to  the  families  of  the  deceased.'* 

Mr.  McVay :  I  would  move  that  we  accept  the  report  of  the 
committee,  and  that  copies  of  the  resolution  be  sent  to  the  re- 
spective families. 

Which  being  duly  seconded  was  agreed  to. 

The  President:  At  this  time  we  are  to  hear  from  the  Au- 
diting Committee.  Are  you  prepared  to  submit  your  report, 
Mr.  McCullough? 
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Mr.  J.  Chas.  McCullough:  We  have  most  carefully  au- 
dited the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  and 
we  find  that  everything  is  correct. 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the 
Auditing  Committee  be  received  and  accepted,  which  was 
agreed  to. 

At  this  point  the  meeting  was  adjourned  for  a  brief  Execu- 
tive Session  after  which  the  paper  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Wood  was 
read  as  follows: 

GROWING  AND  KEEPING  ONION  SETS. 

By  C.  F.  Wood,  President  Wood,  Stubbs  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  custom  of  growing  onion  sets  no  doubt  originated  from 
the  fact  that  onion  sets  planted  out  in  the  spring  will  yield  a  very 
much  larger  crop  of  onions  at  an  earlier  date  than  if  the  seed  is 
sown  and  not  transplanted;  for  transplanting  this  crop  in  this  sec- 
tion and  the  south  usually  improves  its  yield  more  than  one  hun- 
dred per  cent. 

In  the  locality  of  Louisville,  onion  sets  have  been  grown  in 
large  quantities  for  more  than  fifty  years,  as  the  soil  and  climate 
are  particularly  suited  for  producing  them  satisfactorily.  In  early 
times  twenty  barrels  was  considered  a  large  crop  when  sowing 
had  to  be  done  by  hand,  and  all  the  weeding  and  cultivating  by 
hand  hoes,  but  with  the  introduction  of  modern  seed  sowing  mach- 
inery, wheel  hoes,  etc.,  the  acreage  has  been  largely  increased  until 
now  some  of  our  larger  growers  produce  as  many  as  thirty-five 
hundred  to  four  thousand  barrels,  there  being  about  four  bushels 
to  the  barrel. 

SOIL  PREPARATION,  ETC. 

Onion  sets  require  rich,  loamy  soil,  which  will  not  bake  or  get 
hard,  dnd  which  can  be  easily  worked.       It     should     be  as  free  of 

weeds  as  possible,  well  drained  and  moderately  flat.  Manure  ap- 
plied a  year  previous  is  considered  best,  as  fresh  manure  does  not 
suit  this  crop  well,  for  it  burns  and  produces  lots  of  weeds. 

Cow  peas  and  commercial  fertilizer  on  large  areas  are  used  to 
splendid  advantage,  and  it  is  a  practice  of  some  large  growers,  after 
their  crop  of  sets  is  dug  and  harvested,  to  sow  the  land  in  cow  peas 
for  enriching  for  the  following  year.  A  good  commercial  fertil- 
izer, say  ammonia  three  per  cent.,  phosphoric  acid  eight  per  cent, 
and  potash  six  per  cent,  is  also  applied  just  before  the  seed  is  sown, 
or  as  a  top  dressing,  and  should  be  put  on  at  the  rate  of  800  to  1000 
pounds  per  acre  if  applied  when  preparing,     or    300  to  400  pounds 
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as  a  top  dressing.  Plowing  is  done  with  a  two-horse  plow  very 
deep,  followed  with  harrows  and  boarded  to  get  it  perfectly  smooth 
and  clean.  Too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  in  preparation,  for  if 
not  thoroughly  smooth,  firm  and  clean,  the  land  will  become 
rough  after  a  rain,  the  stand  will  be  uneven,  and  the  cultivation  will 
be  very  much  harder  to  accomplish. 

SOWING  AND   CULTIVATING. 

Seeding  usually  commences  about  March  15th.  and  continues 
as  late  as  April  15th.,  but  from  March  20th.  to  the  25th.  is  about 
the  height  in  this  locality. 

Planet  Jr.,  or  new  Model  Drills,  are  generally  used.  Planet  Jr. 
being  preferred.  They  are  equipped  with  a  special  shoe  which 
distributes  the  seed  a  little  wider  than  the  ordinary  shoe  which  is 
on  the  drill.  The  seed  is  sown  in  rows  11  to  12  inches  apart,  and  in 
this  locality  single  rows  are  preferred,  though  in  some  sections  as 
many  as  four  rows  are  sown  together,  leaving  a  space  of  11  to  12 
inches  between  each  four  rows.  It  takes  from  forty  to  eighty 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  the  average  sowing  being  about  fifty 
pounds.  As  soon  as  the  plants  are  up  so  that  they  can  be  seen 
along  the  row,  wheel  hoes  with  scrapers  are  run  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  plants  for  weeding  in  between  the  rows.  A  special  disc  at- 
tached to  the  scrapers  is  used  by  some  growers  when  the  plants 
are  very  small,  as  they  can  get  closer  to  the  row  without  throwing 
dirt  on  the  young  plants.  These  wheel  hoes  with  scrapers  are 
used  three  or  four  times  during  the  season,  and  hand  weeding  must 
be  done  in  the  rows  probably  once  or  twice,  or  as  often  as  weeds 
make  their  appearance  in  the  row. 

The  amount  of  cultivation  of  this  crop  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  season  and  what  sort  of  stand  is  obtained  from  the  seed. 
If  the  seed  comes  up  thickly  or  the  season  is  very  dry,  more  culti- 
vation is  given  than  if  there  is  a  thin  stand  or  the  season  is  wet. 
The  more  cultivation  the  larger  the  sets  are  apt  to  grow,  hence  the 
grower  has  to  watch  his  crop  to  give  such  cultivation  as  circum- 
stances demand.  Cultivation  one  to  one  and  a  half  inches  deep 
is  done  with  wheel  hoes  with  three  or  four  cultivator  teeth  on  them, 
and  with  a  special  small  wheel  cultivator  with  five  teeth.  Usually 
it  requires  two  or  three  workings  during  the  season  from  the  time 
the  seed  is  sown  until  the  crop  is  harvested.  Loose  thoroughly 
pulverized  soil  is  essential  for  best  results. 

HARVESTING. 

The  average  yield  of  sets  is  about  300  bushels  per  acre,  though 
sometimes  the  yield  is  as  high  as  500  bushels.  The  digging  is  usu- 
ally done  in  July,  commencing  about  the  5th.,    and     ending    about 
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August  15th.,  which  however  is  late,  as  some  injury  is  done  by  al- 
lowing them  to  remain  in  the  ground  too  long.  This  is  done  by 
hand  entirely;  one  man  usually  goes  along  to  loosen  up  the  ground 
with  a  hoe  fork  or  spade  fork,  and  the  pickers  following  lifting  the 
sets  by  the  tops,  shaking  off  the  dirt,  twisting  off  the  tops,  and  put- 
ting the  sets  into  baskets,  whence  they  are  carried  to  storage  trays. 
Where  large  areas  are  grown,  special  machinery  is  sometimes  used 
here  for  shaking  the  dirt  out  and  assorting.  Many  machines  for 
digging  sets  have  been  devised,  but  as  yet  nothing  practical  has 
ever  been  invented  which  will  lift  the  sets  out  of  the  ground  and 
clean  them.  It  costs  about  30  to  50c  per  barrel  to  dig  Onion  Sets, 
and  as  this  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  parts  about  the  production, 
the  cost  will  be  considerably  cheapened  if  an  Onion  Set  digging 
machine  is  ever  devised  which  is  practical. 

The  first  sets  that  are  dug  have  a  certain  amount  of  green  top 
on  them,  and  are  not  as  good  as  those  which  are  allowed  to  dry  in 
the  fields.  Small  gardeners  immediately  haul  their  sets  to  out- 
houses or  barns,  putting  them  in  trays  or  crates  which  hold  from 
one  to  two  barrels  apiece.  These  trays  are  from  four  to  six  inches 
deep,  and  vary  in  size  from  five  to  seven  feet  long  by  three  to  three 
and  a  half  feet  wide.  A  tray  5x3  feet  is  the  best  size,  as  it  holds 
about  one  barrel,  and  two  men  can  easily  handle  it  full  of  sets  so 
as  to  rack  it  up.  They  are  made  with  slatted  bottoms  for  ventila- 
tion, and  have  four  upright  pieces  in  the  corners  which  extend  four 
to  six  inches  above  the  tray.  Large  growers  stack  these  trays  in 
double  tiers  right  out  in  the  fields,  and  a  roofing  of  rough  boards 
and  tar  paper  is  put  over  them  to  prevent  the  rain  from  getting  in. 
Sets  in  trays  at  first  are  put  from  four  to  six  inches  deep  according 
to  the  condition  they  are  in,  the  amount  of  room,  and  how  much 
circulation  of  air  can  be  given.  At  the  approach  of  winter  all  sets 
that  are  stacked  in  fields  or  open  sheds  must  be  removed  to  warmer 
quarters.  They  can  be  put  in  trays  thicker  at  this  time,  as  there 
is  not  the  danger  of  heating  and  sprouting.  The  grading  of  Onion 
Sets  usually  does  not  take  place  to  any  great  extent  until  the  sets 
are  marketed.  It  is  usually  done  by  hand  fans  which  separate 
the  pickle  onions,  dirt  and  chaff  from  the  clean  sets.  The  grade 
usually  sold  in  this  section  is  of  a  size  one  inch  in  diameter  and 
under.  When  sets  are  very  rooty  or  chaffy,  they  have  to  be 
rubbed  on  the  top  screen  when  going  through  the  fan. 

SHRINKAGE  IN  KEEPING  ONION  SETS. 

Sets  are  sold  at  all  times  in  the  market  from  the  time  they  are 
dug  and  hauled  out  of  the  field  until  very  late  in  the  spring. 
They  are  usually  much  cheaper  in  the  fall  than  in  the  winter  and 
early    spring,    because    the    growers    in    many    cases    need    money, 
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and  after  they  have  been  carefully  stored  for  winter,  they  do 
not  care  to  move  them  unless  good  prices  are  paid.  During  the 
fall  there  are  always  quantities  to  be  bought,  and  dealers  usually 
buy  their  sets  then  and  store  in  their  own  warehouses  for  the 
winter.  It  is  becoming  customary  also  for  dealers  in  middle  and 
northern  latitudes  to  buy  their  sets  in  the  fall  from  this  market 
and  store  until  spring,  and  for  the  past  two  years  this  has  proven 
to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  investments,  netting  one  to  two 
hundred  per  cent  profit.  Dealers  here  prefer  to  sell  sets  in  the 
fall,  as  they  can  be  handled  to  better  advantage,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  freezing  and  less  danger  of  injury  in  transit. 

The  loss  in  keeping  Onion  Sets  is  largest  from  the  time  of 
digging  until  September  ist,  which  is  approximately  about  15 
per  cent. 

From  September  ist  to  January  ist  the  loss  is  very  small, 
and  does  not  average  more  than  10  per  cent. 

From  January  ist  to  February  ist  about  3  per  cent. 

From  February  ist  to  March   ist  about  7  per  cent. 

From  March  ist  to  April  ist   10  per  cent. 

Hence  five  bushels  of  sets  weighing  160  pounds  on  September 
ist  would  weigh  approximately  about  as  follows: 

On  January  ist  144  pounds. 
On    February   ist   140  pousds. 
On  March  ist  130  pounds. 
On  April  ist   117  pounds. 

These  are  approximate  shrinkages  under  ordinary  conditions. 
The  greatest  loss  will  be  noticed  during  the  month  of  March,  as 
at  this  time  there  is  great  lightening  in  the  stock  due  to  their 
commencing  to  sprout. 

HANDLING  AND  STORING. 

Sets  can  be  stored  in  any  room  whether  above  or  below  the 
ground  providing  there  is  no  dampness  and  a  certain  amount  of 
air  can  circulate  through  them,  and  where  they  can  be  protected 
during  severe  freezing  weather.  The  more  air  that  circulates 
through  them,  the  drier  they  will  become,  and  there  will  be  some- 
what heavier  shrinkage,  hence  if  sets  are  stirred  very  much  they  will 
lose  more  than  if  allowed  to  remain  without  turning.  Freezing 
sets  in  transit  or  in  houses  does  not  hurt  them  to  any  great  extent 
unless  the  temperature  goes  very  low  and  provided  they  are  not 
handled  in  this  condition.  A  temperature  of  fifteen  or  twenty  below 
freezing  does  not  seem  to  hurt  them  with  the  exception  it  makes 
them  somewhat  lighter  in  weight.  Dealers  use  both  trays  and 
boards  for  storing  sets.  The  trays  have  already  been  described. 
If  boards  are   used   the   space   can  be   used   for  other  storage,  as 
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en]pty  crates  take  up  almost  as  much  room  as  full  crates.  Any 
kind  of  boards  will  do  for  storing  Onion  Sets,  though  in  large 
quantities  even  lengths  are  better.  When  we  use  boards  they  are 
usually  about  fourteen  feet  long,  ten  inches  wide,  seven-eights 
of  an  inch  thick.  With  these  boards  scantlings  6x2  cut  to  five  feet 
lengths  we  have  found  best.  Four  of  these  scantlings  are  laid 
on  the  floor  edges  up  about  4^  feet  apart.  The  first  sets  are 
poured  on  the  floor  in  between  these  scantlings,  and  after  this 
space  is  full,  six  boards  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  scantlings 
without  nailing;  then  more  scantlings  are  put  and  more  sets. 
In  this  way  they  can  be  stacked  up  ten  feet  high  without  danger 
of  falling  over,  and  after  the  sets  are  removed,  these  boards  and 
scantlings  occupy  very  little  space. 

When  sets  are  received  by  rail  it  is  imperative  that  they  be 
taken  out  of  the  bags  or  barrels  they  are  shipped  in  just  as  soon 
as  possible  and  spread  out.  A  little  watching  at  first  to  see  that 
they  are  not  spread  too  thickly  is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  by 
running  the  hand  into  the  trays  to  see  that  they  are  perfectly  dry 
is  all  the  care  that  is  necessary  in  keeping  them.  In  damp  weather 
especially  if  the  sets  are  a  little  damp,  the  windows  in  an  onion 
set  storing  room  should  be  closed,  and  on  bright  clear  days  unless 
very  cold,  plenty  of  air  should  be  given  them.  It  is  becoming 
a  common  thing  by  nearly  all  dealers  who  buy  Onion  Sets  to  have 
them  shipped  in  burlap  bags  rather  than  in  barrels.  In  the  first 
place  barrels  weigh  about  twenty  pounds  apiece,  and  in  addition 
to  the  freight  on  the  sets,  the  weight  of  a  car  load  of  barrels 
amounts  to  from  three  to  four  thousand  pounds.  Barrels  also 
are  very  much  more  expensive  than  bags.  If  sets  are  shipped 
early,  say  in  September,  cattle  cars,  ventilated  cars,  and  box  cars 
slatted  are  used.  If  shipped  in  November  or  December,  ordinary 
box  cars  are  generally  used,  and  after  the  middle  of  December, 
refrigerator  cars,  especially  for  northern  points,  are   the  best. 

VARIETIES. 

Louisville  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  markets 
in  the  United  States  for  Onion  Sets,  and  annually  supplies  many 
car  load  of  sets  to  large  centers  such  as  Chillicothe,  Chicago.  St. 
Louis  and  Indianapolis,  besides  points  from  Manitoba  to  the  Gulf, 
and  from  Maine  to  Oregon. 

In  this  locality  Yellow  and  White  Onion  Sets  are  almost 
exclusively  grown,  though  a  few  Red  Wethersfields,  Creole,  White 
Pearl,  Bermuda  and  Yellow  Potato  Onion  Sets  are  supplied.  Globe 
shape  onions  are  not  suitable  for  sets,  as  they  are  too  elongated, 
not  readily  salable  and  do  not  keep  well. 

The  strain  of  onion  used  for  White  and  Yellow  Sets  is  what 
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is  known  as  Home  Grown,  that  is,  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Louis- 
ville. The  Yellow  sort  is  a  hybrid,  which  has  been  developed  here, 
it  beine  a  little  darker  in  color  than  the  Yellow  Strasburg,  and  the 
sets  from  this  strain  have  the  property  of  keeping  far  better  than 
sets  grown  from  Californian,  Northern,  Eastern  or  Imported  Seeds. 
Growers  always  prefer  this  Home  Grown  strain,  as  it  produces 
a  well  shaped  solid  onion  set,  which  in  turn  produces  a  moderately 
fiat,  dark  Yellow  Onion,  many  hundreds  of  car  loads  of  which  are 
annually  shipped  from  this  market.  Growers  claim  that  seed 
from  other  districts  will  produce  sets  which  sprout  so  badly  that 
these, sets  all  have  to  be  sold  in  the  fall,  as  they  are  not  able 
to  keep  same  until  spring  without  very  heavy  loss,  and  it  is  a 
fact  generally  recognized  by  large  handlers  of  sets  that  Louisville 
Grown  Onion  Sets  always  keep  better  than  those  from  other 
sections. 

The  President:  There  are  still  several  items  of  business 
before  ns,  and  at  this  time  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  us  to 
hear  from  Professor  Piper.  If  there  is  any  business  that  we 
should  transact  before  doing  so  I  would  like  to  hear  of  it. 

If  there  is  nothing  else  before  us  I  would  be  pleased  to  call 
upon  Professor  C.  V.  Piper,  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  to  address  the  meeting  on 
the  subject  of  "New  and  Desirable  Forage  Plants.*' 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association:  It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  and  a  great  honor  to  me 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  addressing  this  Association.  The  busi- 
ness of  supplying  seeds  to  farmers  is  one  that  comes  in  intimate 
contact  at  many  points  with  the  work  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  doing  in  introducing  new  forage  crops  and  also  in 
bringing  into  greater  agricultural  use  such  standard  crops  as 
deserve   it. 

To  a  greater  or  less  degree  we  are  all  working  for  the  better- 
ment of  American  agriculture,  even  if  it  be  a  matter  of  business 
with  most  of  us.  The  time  was  when  practically  everything  in 
the  way  of  introducing  new  crops  or  of  originating  new  varieties 
was  done  by  our  seedsmen.  Even  yet  much  of  this  work  is  carried 
on  or  encouraged  by  them,  and  this  largely  from  a  real  interest 
in  agricultural  progress. 

Formerly  it  seems  to  have  been  a  good  business  venture  to 
introduce  new  things  even  at  considerable  expense,  or  to  develop 
new  varieties.  In  recent  years,  owing  to  the  very  short  time 
during   which    any    house    can    maintain    a    monopoly   of   any   one 
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particular  crop  or  variety,  and  perhaps,  too,  owing  to  an  increasing 

cautiousness  on  the  part   of  farmers   in  buying  new   things,   this 

sort  of  work  seems  to  be  no  longer  profitable,  financially  speaking. 

It    is    therefore,   very   properly,    the    duty   of   the    Department    of 
Agriculture  to  undertake  the  expensive  work  of  gathering  seeds  and 

plants  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  of  testing  them  carefully  in 

the  hope  of  finding  some  that  will  add  to  our  agricultural  wealth: 

and  also  to  encourage  the  development  of  improved  strains  and 

varieties  where  there  is  promise  of  successful  results. 

It  is,  of  course,  evident  that  in  the  performance  of  this 
duty  the  Department  labors  not  alone  for  the  farmer,  but  in  an 
equal  or  greater  degree  for  the  seedsman — upon  whom,  after  all, 
the  larger  part  of  the  work  of  introduction  depends.  Right  here 
I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  importance  of  the  work  that  seeds- 
men have  done  in  aiding  American  agriculture,  a  contribution  that 
seems  to  have  received  but  scant  credit.  The  vast  amount  of 
literature  disseminated  in  seedsmens'  catalogs  (for  the  most  part 
accurate  and  reliable)  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  education 
of  the  farmers.  Add  to  this  the  great  work  seedsmen  have  done 
in  introducing  new  plants  and  improved  varieties,  and  I  am  sure 
that  when  a  history  of  American  agriculture  is  written  the  work 
of  the  seedsmen  will  occupy  a  prominent  place. 

The  very  rapid  growth  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  late  years  is  simply  a  reflex  of  the  growing  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  farmer.  This  rapid  growth  has  necessarily  been 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  duplication  of  work,  necessitating 
frequent  readjustment  in  this  respect. 

By  a  recent  change  of  this  sort  all  of  the  experimental  work 
with  forage  crops  (for  the  first  time  in  years)  is  now  centered 
in  a  single  office,  affording,  as  we  hope,  a  better  opportunity  than 
ever  to  utilize  all  our  energies  to  the  best  advantage  in  pushing 
forage  crop  investigations.  In  general  our  objects  may  ue  said 
to  be  twofold,  first,  the  extension  in  agriculture  of  such  forage 
crops  as  seem  to  deserve  wider  cultivation,  and  secondly,  the  in- 
troduction of  such  new  or  improved  crops  as  preliminary  tests 
may  inaicate  are  better  than  those  now  grown.  Both  of  those 
objects  are,  of  course,  of  direct  interest  to  seedsmen.  Today 
I  shall  speak  to  you  principally  upon  the  latter  phase  of  our  work. 

Our  methods  of  conducting  investigations  with  new  forage 
crops  are  simple  enough.  The  seeds,  of  which  we  may  have  only 
an  ounce  or  so,  arc  planted  at  one  or  more  of  our  testing  stations. 
With  forage  plants  these  tests  are  conducted  at  the  following 
places:  Arlington  Farm,  Virginia;  Chillicothe  and  San  Antonio, 
Texas;  Chico,  California,  and  Pullman,  Washington.  Some  of 
these  testing  stations  are  permanent  in  character,  others  are 
only  temporary.     In  addition   to   these  places   we   frequently  test 
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new  forage  crops  at  the  Experiment  Stations,  provided  they 
are  able  to  conduct  them.  If  the  preliminary  tests  prove  favorable 
in  the  case  of  any  of  our  newly  introduced  forage  plants  they  are 
followed  up,  as  soon  as  a  supply  of  seed  is  available,  by  field 
tests,  with  a  special  list  of  farmer  co-operators — men  who,  for 
the  most  part,  have  conducted  experiments  of  this  kind  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  whom  we  have  found  to  be  careful  and  reliable. 
It  will,  of  course,  be  evident  to  you  that  operating  in  this  way 
we  have  promising  introductions  in  all  stages  of  development. 
Some  of  these  we  tried  for  the  first  time  last  year,  others  have 
progressed  so  far  that  in  another  year  we  will  have  sufficient 
seed  for  extensive  field  tests  with  farmers. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  go  into  the  matter  a  little,  and  will 
begin  by  dealing  with 

ALFALFAS. 

In  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  constantly  increasing 
interest  in  alfalfa.  Ever  since  the  introduction  of  the  Turkestan 
alfalfa  in  1898  the  Department  has  been  importing  samples  of 
alfalfa  seed  each  year,  from  all  parts  of  the  earth.  In  growing 
these  alfalfas  some  strikingly  different  varieties  have  been  found, 
and  some  of  these  are  of  marked  importance  to  our  agriculture. 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  Turkestan  variety. 
After  seven  years  of  experimenting  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that 
this  variety  is  especially  valuable  only  in  the  Northern  portion 
of  the  semi-arid  region,  that  is,  Western  Kansas,  Western 
Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Colorado.  Montana,  and  in  the  Columbia 
Basin.  The  impression  has  prevailed  that  this  form  of  alfalfa 
would  be  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the  arid  Southwest,  but 
this  has  not  proven  to  be  the  case.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
distinguish  Turkestan  alfalfa  from  the  ordinary  alfalfa,  in  general, 
however,  it  is  a  much  finer  stemmed  plant,  and  consequently  is 
eaten  up  more  cleanly  to  stock.  It  is  unquestionably  more  drought- 
resistant  than  ordinary  alfalfa,  and  apparently  somewhat  more 
cold  resistant.  None  of  the  other  virtues  that  have  been  ascribed 
to  this   form   seem  to   have  much  basis   in   fact. 

In  the  Arabian  alfalfa  (which  is  a  recent  importation  of  the 
Department  from  Eastern  Arabia)  we  seem  to  have  an  alfalfa 
that  is  both  drought  resistant  and  heat  resistant,  and  from  the 
investigations  conducted  thus  far  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  we 
have  in  this  importation  by  far  the  best  alfalfa  for  the  Southwestern 
portion  of  the  country.  In  Southern  California  it  has  proven  very 
distinctly  superior  to  the  ordinary  alfalfa. 

Thus  far  the  tests  have  been  made  largely  on  irrigated  land. 
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but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  variety  is  likewise  quite 
drought  resistant. 

One  other  remarkable  feature  of  this  variety  is  that  the 
seed  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  that  of  ordinary  alfalfa,  and  is, 
therefore,  readily  distinguished. 

In  a  small  lot  of  seed  received  by  the  Agrostologist  some  years 
ago  from  Peru,  a  small  plot  of  alfalfa  was  grown  on  the  Agricul- 
tural grounds,  and  it  was  markedly  different  from  any  other  form, 
being  distinctly  more  hairy  than  any  of  the  others.  It  was  found 
that  this  variety  was  practically  free  from  alfalfa  rust  (the  fungus 
that  makes  the  small  brown  spots  on  the  leaves).  During  the 
winter  before  last  all  the  plants  in  this  plot  were  killed  by  the 
cold,  with  the  exception  of  two.  From  these  two  plants  we 
have  now  propagated  a  considerable  number,  and  we  are  in 
hope  that  we  have  an  alfalfa  that  will  thrive  under  ordinary 
Eastern  conditions,  as  well  as  being  rust  proof. 

Upon  discovering  the  value  of  this  Peruvian  alfalfa  (the 
exact  source  of  which  has  in  some  way  been  lost)  the  Department 
imported  a  great  many  lots  of  alfalfa  seed  from  Peru,  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  just  where  this  hairy,  rust  resistant  variety  grew. 
Thus  far  none  of  these  importations  have  been  found  to  be  the 
same  as  our  first  rust  resistant  variety. 

One  other  phase  of  the  Department's  investigations  in  alfalfa 
will  be  of  interest  to  seedsmen. 

This  year  there  has  been  inaugurated  a  series  of  experiments 
by  which  seeds  of  alfalfa,  derived  from  many  distinct  sources 
have  been  planted  under  similar  conditions  in  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

One  of  the  objects  of  this  experiment  is  to  determine  for 
each  section  of  the  country  which  alfalfa  seed  gives  the  best 
results.  For  example,  it  is  important  to  determine  whether  in 
Ohio,  Montana  seed  gives  better  results  than  Utah  seed,  or  whether 
Russian  or  French  seed  gives  better  results  than  either.  We  are 
testing  at  each  place  from  twenty  to  forty  different  lots  of  seed, 
and  at  most  of  these  places  all  of  the  different  varieties  which 
we  have. 

Thus  far  in  the  search  for  improved  varieties  of  alfalfa  the 
Department  has  confined  itself  largely  to  looking  for  varieties 
which  have  originated  by  a  sort  of  natural  selection  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  world.  In  doing  this  we  have  naturally 
looked  into  arid  regions  for  drought  resistant  alfalfas,  and  in 
the  more  Northern  regions  for  cold  resistant  varieties.  It  is 
very  evident,  however,  that  in  alfalfas,  as  in  other  plants,  a  great 
deal  can  be  done  by  selecting  individual  plants  of  pronounced 
character,  and  by  breeding  from  these. 

Naturally  this  sort  of  work  is  best  done  in  the  region  where 
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it  is  desired  to  secure  an  improved  alfalfa,  with  respect  to  the 
soil  and  climatic  conditions.  Perhaps  most  progress  has  been 
made  in  this  direction  in  the  endeavor  to  secure  an  alkali  resistant 
alfalfa.  The  method  is  simply  to  plant  the  alfalfas  on  alkaline 
soils,  selecting  year  by  year  the  seed  from  these  plants  which 
survive  in  the  most  Southern  soils.  Similar  selective  work  to 
this  is  now  being  done  by  several  of  the  Experiment  Stations, 
and  the  Department  is  aiding  them  as  much  as  possible  in  secur- 
ing for  them  strains  of  alfalfas  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

At  present  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing  that  we  will 
secure  varieties  of  alfalfas  adapted  to  nearly  all  of  the  conditions 
which  prevail  in  the  United  States,  at  any  rate  we  are  meeting 
with  a  large  degree  of  success,  and  this  work  we  regard  as  one 
of   profound    importance    in    our    agricultural    progress. 

GRASSES. 

For  many  years  the  Department  has  been  engaged  in  the 
work  of  testing  carefully  different  grasses,  which  seem  to  give 
promise  of  value  under  cultivation.  Most  of  the  demand  for  this 
sort  of  work  has  been  in  the  West  and  in  the  South,  consequently 
most  of  our  efforts  up  to  within  recent  years  has  been  in  those 
regions.  In  the  course  of  this  work  practically  every  species  of 
our  native  Western  grasses,  which  seems  to  be  at  all  promising 
has  been  tested,  not  only  in  plots  but  in  the  cases  of  many  of 
them  in  considerable  fields. 

It  is  rather  disappointing  that  after  all  this  work  there  are  but 
two  of  these  grasses  which  have  attained  a  definite  place  in  agricul- 
ture. These  two  are  the  slender  wheat  grass  (Agropyron  tenerum) 
which  is  now  perhaps  the  most  important  meadow  grass  in 
Manitoba  and  North  Dakota,  and  the  Western  wheat  grass  (Agro- 
pyron Occidental)  which  is  now  grown  in  large  areas  in  Montana 
on  irrigated  lands,  and  in  smaller  areas  in  many  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  States  on  non-irrigated  lands. 

On  the  irrigated  lands  this  grass  has  proved  to  be  as  profit- 
able as  alfalfa,  and  the  quality  of  its  hay  is  generally  recognized 
as  at  least  equal  to  that  of  timothy. 

In  addition  to  these  two  grasses  we  are  experimenting  with 
five  other  Western  grasses  which  we  still  hope  may  prove  to  be 
of  agricultural  value.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  out  of  the  very 
large  number  of  Western  grasses  that  so  few  should  prove  to  be 
adapted  to  cultivation.  In  the  case  of  some  of  these  the  prime 
difficulty  is  that  their  seeding  habits  are  bad.  The  grasses  them- 
selves may  be  excellent  in  quality  and  yield,  but  if  the  seeding 
habits  are  such  that  the  seed  cannot  be  secured  at  a  reasonable 
price  and  handled  with  ordinary  seeding  implements  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  bring  it  into   general  agricultural   use. 
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There  is  one  of  these  grasses,  however,  with  bad  seeding 
habits  that  we  consider  so  important  that  we  are  engaged  in  a 
special  effort  to  improve  it  in  this  respect.  The  grass  I  refer  to 
is  the  Reed  Canary  Grass  (Phalaris  Arundinacea).  This  grass 
ordinarily  grows  along  lake  shores  and  along  river  banks,  often 
in  places  where  it  is  overflowed. 

Strangely  enough  we  have  found  this  grass  to  grow  very 
rank  under  semi-arid  conditions.  A  fact  which,  in  recent  years, 
has  been  paralleled  by  several  others.^  The  main  fault  with  this 
grass  is  that  its  seeds  shatter  easily,  so  that  the  cost  of  gathering 
it  becomes  quite  large.  Then,  too,  the  germinating  qualities 
of  the  seed  are  not  quite  as  good  as  we  should  like. 

In  endeavoring  to  rectify  this  fault  we  have  been  growing 
plots  of  this  grass>  from  seed  obtained  in  a  great  many  places, 
among  them  we  find  some  plants  which  hold  their  seed  very 
satisfactorily,  so  that  we  are  already  sure  that  we  will  be  able 
to  secure  a  variety  that  will  hold  its  seed,  and  we  arc  very 
hopeful  too  of  securing  with  it  a  quality  of  better  germination. 

I  remarked  before  that  it  was  distinctly  surprising  that  so  few 
of  our  Western  grasses  were  found  capable  of  being  utilized  in 
agriculture,  and  yet  we  might  have  suspected  this  beforehand. 

The  majority  of  our  cultivated  crops,  as  well  as  all  our  weeds 
are  of  Old  World  origin.  This  is  markedly  true  of  our  grasses. 
For  reasons  that  we  do  not  clearly  comprehend,  it  seems  that 
many  Old  World  plants  when  introduced  into  the  New  World 
become  very  successful  in  competing  with  the  native  vegetation, 
and  hence  become  weeds,  or,  where  there  is  some  definite  value 
to  the  plant  they  are  cultivated  crops.  Strangely  enough  it  has 
been  found  that  in  the  case  of  quite  a  number  of  American  plants 
which  have  been  introduced  into  Europe  they  have  taken  upon 
themselves  an  aggressive  weeding  habit  which  they  do  not  possess 
in  this  country. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  both  meadow  and  pasture  conditions  are 
such  as  demand  an  aggressive  plant  capable  of  competing  with, 
or  overpowering  other  weeds,  we  might  have  suspected  before- 
hand that  the  Old  World  was  the  best  place  to  search  for  new 
grasses  adapted  to  cultivation.  At  any  rate,  after  our  long 
experience  with  our  native  Western  grasses  we  are  now  paying 
particular  attention  to  testing  many  of  the  Old  World  ones  which 
look  promising. 

In  connection  with  our  standard  grasses  we  are  carrying  out 
some  investigations  that  have  given  very  striking  results,  and 
which  we  are  sure  are  going  to  add  very  considerably  to  the  yield 
of  these  crops.  I  refer  to  the  work  of  selecting  varieties  of  our 
standard  grasses.  It  is  a  rather  strange  fact  that  of  all  the  crops 
we   cultivate    only   the    perennial    grasses    and    perennial    legumes 
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have  been  planted  for  generations  without  any  attempt  being 
made  to  select  and  grow  only  the  better  varieties,  and  yet  these 
varieties  exist  just  as  truly  as  they  do  in  other  plants. 

The  first  work  of  this  kind  done  in  this  country,  at  least, 
was  that  commenced  by  Dr.  A.  D.  Hopkins  some  years  ago,  in 
the  study  of  the  varieties  of  timothy.  In  pursuance  of  this  work 
Dr.  Hopkins  secured  some  fifty  or  sixty  distinct  strains  of  timothy, 
some  of  these  were  early  and  some  were  late.  Some  had  broad 
leaves,  and  some  had  narrow  leaves,  some  were  characterized 
by  possessing  an  abundance  of  seed  stalks,  some  by  having  very 
few.  Some  of  them  had  nodding  heads,  others  had  erect  heads. 
Some  had  stiff  stems,  and  others  weak  stems,  and  so  on  in  con- 
nection with  practically  every  character  that  might  be  enumerated. 

As  a  result  of  considerable  testing  these  varieties.  Dr.  Hop- 
kins selected  three  which  he  believed  contained  desirable  character- 
istics in  the  highest  degree.  One  of  these  is  characterized  by 
being  very  early,  and  by  producing  an  abundant  aftermath  when 
the  hay  crop  is  cut.  Another  is  characterized  by  its  tall  habit 
and  broad  leaves,  as  well  as  by  possessing  many  other  desirable 
characteristics,  and  the  third  is  peculiar  in  that  it  produces  a  great 
abundance  of  leaves  but  very  few  flowering  stalks,  so  that  it  is 
particularly  adapted  to  pasture  conditions. 

Some  three  years  ago  Dr.  Hopkins  presented  to  the  Depart- 
ment a  number  of  these  varieties,  and  by  next  year  we  hope  to 
have  seed  of  the  best  ones  for  general  distribution.  We  have 
found  that  these  timothys  come  true  to  seed,  and  thus  there  can 
be  no  question  of  their  great  agricultural  value. 

Taking  the  hint  directly  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Hopkins  we 
have  been  selecting  varieties  in  the  same  way  from  other  of  the 
stapdard  grasses,  especially  smooth  brome,  meadow  fescue  and 
orchard  grass.  In  these  grasses  we  find  that  the  same  things 
hold  true  with  them  as  with  timothys,  and  we  are  very  sure  that 
their  introduction  into  agriculture  w^ill  be  a  distinct  gain. 

SORGHUMS. 

You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of  the  Kafir 
corn  into  American  agriculture  added  to  our  cultivated  lands  a 
strip  of  the  arid  regions  about  one  hundred  miles  in  breadth. 
The  greatly  increased  interest  in  arid  land  agriculture  of  late 
years  has  resulted  in  the  idea  becoming  pretty  definitely  crystalized 
that  the  sorghums  must  constitute  one  of  the  crops  upon  which 
successful  agriculture  of  these  lands  will  depend.  The  sorghums 
have  been  cultivated  from  remote  antiquity,  and  the  number  of 
varieties  is  nearly  as  great  as  of  any  other  single  botanical  species. 

In   general   there   are   two   groups   of   varieties,   one   of   which 
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is  primarily  grown  for  the  sugar  which  the  stalks  contain,  and 
the  other  for  the  grain  which  they  produce.  There  are  many 
varieties  of  each.  Among  the  more  recent  ones  which  have 
acquired  distinction  is  the  dwarf  Milo  Maize,  now  grown  mainly 
in  Northern  Texas.  This  is  at  least  equal  to  any  variety  of  Kafir 
corn  in  its  grain  producing  properties,  and  many  farmers  consider 
it  superior.  At  any  rate  it  is  remarkably  drought  resistant,  and 
it  will  be  possible  to  cultivate  it  successfully  over  large  areas 
which  are  now  range  lands.  The  yield  of  the  grain  is  very  satis- 
factory, ranging  from  thirty  to  ninety  bushels  per  acre  and  its 
feeding  value  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  corn. 

There  are  good  grounds  for  hoping,  however,  that  in  the 
sorghums  it  will  be  possible  to  secure  very  much  better  varieties, 
both  drought  resistant  and  others  than  any  we  now  possess.  With 
this  end  in  view  the  Department  has  been  importing  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  where  sorghums  are  grown  samples  of  all  the 
varieties  obtainable.  These  are  being  grown  at  a  number  of 
places  along  the  edge  of  the  arid  regions  and  are  being  carefully 
studied  with  a  view  of  discovering  such  as  will  be  an  improve- 
ment over  varieties  now  grown.  It  -will  scarcely  be  possible, 
perhaps,  to  have  a  successful  agriculture  based  on  sorghums 
alone,  so,  in  connection  with  this  work  we  are  earnestly  striving 
to  find  drought  resistant  legumes.  We  are  very  hopeful  that  we 
have  made  a  distinct  acquisition  in  this  direction  in  the  bean 
known  botanically  as  Dolichos  Atropurpureus.  This  bean  is  similar 
in  habit  to  the  soy  bean,  and  yields  a  large  crop  of  hay  which 
cattle  prefer  to  alfalfa.  Even  under  semi  arid  conditions  we 
have  obtained  records  of  over  three  tons  per  acre.  The  plant  has 
the  peculiar  habit  of  having  two  blooming  periods.  The  pods 
of  the  first  flowers  being  ripe  at  the  time  the  second  appear. 
The  pods,  too,  do  not  burst  open  readily,  so  that  it  is  very  easy 
to  obtain  both  the  hay  crop  and  the  seed  crop  together. 

For  all  ordinary  purposes  it  would  seem  that  enough  seed 
would  shatter  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  hay  pile.  However,  where 
the  seed  shatters  on  the  ground  it  remains  in  the  soil  over  winter 
without  decaying,  and  a  good  volunteer  crop  is  the  result. 

Whether  this  plant  will  become  of  prime  value  for  the  arid 
regions  op  not  still  remains  to  be  determined.  With  little  doubt, 
however,  we  have  in  it  something  superior  to  any  of  the  soy 
beans.  We  even  have  some  hope  that  it  may  prove  to  be  the  best 
annual  leguminous  forage  crop  for  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
country. 

Another  annual  leguminous  crop  which  we  are  testing  very  fully 
is  phaseolus  mungo  and  its  varieties.  There  are,  perhaps,  fifty 
distinct  varieties  of  this  species,  of  which  we  are  at  present 
especially   interested   in   two,   namely,   the   Newman   bean   and   the 
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Grecian  bean,  both  of  these  varieties  are  adapted  only  to  the 
extreme  Southern  States,  Where  they  will  come  in  competition 
particularly  with  the  cow  pea.  It  is  still  very  doubtful  whether 
there  is  a  place  for  them  in  agriculture,  but  we  shall  have  suf- 
ficient seed  this  season  to  determine  that  matter  definitely  in 
another   year. 

Some  varieties  of  these  beans  were  introduced  into  this 
country  long  ago.  The  so-called  Newman  is  the  progeny  of  a 
single  plant  which  Professor  C.  C.  Newman  found  growing  wild 
near  the  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station  several  years  ago. 
From  these  he  grew  a  considerable  supply  of  seed,  which  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  purchased,  and  from  which  we  have  now 
grown  a  large  stock  of  seed. 

Some  of  our  varieties  recently  imported  from  India,  where 
this  plant  is  very  important  as  a  human  food,  are  very  similar 
to  the  Newman  bean.  .The  beans,  however,  are  very  small,  and  we 
are  exploiting  the  plant  primarily  as  a  forage  crop.  It  will  take 
at  least  another  year's  experimental  work  to  determine  whether 
this  plant  has  any  place  in  American  agriculture.  It  will  come 
into  competition  mainly  with  cow  peas,  and  we  are  very  doubtful 
that  its  seed  can  be  produced  cheaply  enough,  or  that  the  crop 
will  be  sufficiently  better  to  replace  the  cow  pea. 

VETCHES. 

There  -is  one  other  crop  of  leguminous  plants  with  which  we 
are  conducting  extensive  experiments,  and  about  which  I  wish 
to  say  a  few  words,  namely,  vetches.  There  are.  as  you  know, 
many  species  of  these  plants  of  which,  perhaps,  one  hundred 
species  have  been  tested  experimentally  more  or  less.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  only  two  of  these  which  are  cultivated 
to  any  considerable  extent,  namely,  the  Common  Vetch  and  the 
Hairy  Vetch. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  the  Hairy  Vetch  would  be 
grown  very  much  more  largely  if  the  price  of  the  seed  were  not 
practically  prohibitive,  and  like  some  other  species  this  does 
not  readily  re-seed  itself,  at  least  not  sufficiently  to  secure  a  good 
stand — and  furthermore,  when  the  plant  is  allowed  to  ripen  some 
of  its  seed  for  such  purpose  the  resultant  hay  crop  is  much  in- 
ferior. Incidentally  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  great  op- 
portunity here  to  find  the  best  place  in  this  country  where  the 
seed  of  this  vetch  can  be  grown.  If  the  price  can  be  reduced  to 
anything  like  that  of  the  common  vetch  the  demand  for  its 
seed  will  be  many  times  increased.  We  are  looking  into  the 
matter  somewhat  and  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  find  a  place 
in  this  country  where  the  seed  can  be  grown  cheaply. 
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This  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  scarlet  vetch,  which,  so  far 
as  our  present  investigations  go,  seems  to  be  the  best  of  the 
vetches  which  we  have  introduced. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  in  the  Bay  region  of  California 
this  vetch  produces  very  large  crops  of  seed  which  can  all  be 
harvested  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pods  do  not  burst  open 
when  ripe.  This  fact  seems  to  be  due  to  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere  occasioned  by  the  fogs  which  blow  in  from  the  Pacific. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  same  thing  would  be  found  true  with 
many  of  the  other  vetches,  and  thus  provide  us  with  a  place  where 
seed  can  be  grown  abundantly  and  cheaply. 

There  are  many  places  in  our  agriculture  where  the  vetches 
would  fit  in  very  nicely,  provided  the  problem  of  cheaper  seed 
can  be  solved,  for  example,  the  Hairy  Vetch  has  proven  to  be 
perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  crop  as  a  "cover  crop"  and  nitrogen 
gatherer  to  follow  tobacco  and  cotton,  and  in  some  localities,  too, 
it  is  one  of  the  best  of  orchard  cover  crops.  Cheaper  seed  would 
also  result  in  its  being  much  more  utilized  as  a  hay  crop. 

What  is  true  of  the  hairy  vetch  is  also  true  of  some  of  the 

others  which  are  at  least  equal  to  this  species,  and  possibly  better. 

Those  of  you  who  are  from  the  South  are  aware  that  the  narrow 

leaved  variety  of  the  common  _vetch  is  a  species  which  re-seeds 

itself    readily    and    thus    makes    a    permanent    constituent    of    the 

meadows.     Our    Southern    friends    insist    that    they   must    have   a 

better  vetch,  but  they  also  insist  upon  having  a  vetch  that  will 

re-seed  itself.     Such  a  plant  would  naturally  be  of  little  interest 

to   seedsmen,   as   after   a   year   or   two    there   would   be   no   more 

demand  for  the   seed.     The   probability  of   finding   such   a   vetch, 

is,  however,  very  slight,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  solution  of  the 

problem   lies    in    introducing   better   vetches,   the    price   of   whose 

seed  is  low  enough  to  permit  of  general  use.     We  are  testing  a 

great  many  of  these  plants  at  present,  and  during  the  next  season 

expect  to  follow  this   up   with   extensive   tests   at   the   experiment 

stations. 

I  have  spoken  to  you  mainly  of  the  larger  lines  of  our  work. 

In  the  prosecution  of  each  of  these  there   is  an  endless   amount 

of  detail  which  must  necessarily  be  gone  through  in  the   course 

of  our  investigations.    At  the  present  time  we  have  about  finished 

work  on  the  study  of  the  varieties  of  cow  peas  (of  which  there 

are  one  hundred  or  more)  and  of  the  soy  beans,  which  likewise  are 

very  numerous. 

This  work  was  undertaken  primarily  to  discover  which  of 
the  too  numerous  varieties  are  the  best  for  the  various  sections 
of  the  country — information  which  will  enable  us  to  push  the 
use  of  these  crops  logically  into  the  regions  best  adapted  to  them. 

In  conclusion,  I   wish  to  repeat,  and  emphasize  what   I  said 
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at  the  beginning,  namely,  that  the  work  of  the  Department  in 
the  introduction  of  new  forage  crops  is  no  less  for  the  seedsman 
than  for  the  farmer.  We  recognize  and  appreciate  your  interest 
in  our  work,  and  we  want  you  to  feel  perfectly  free  to  ask  for 
any  help  or   information   we  can  give  you. 

If  you  are  conducting  a  testing  farm  and  wish  to  test  any 
of  the  new  plants  for  yourself,  it  will  be  a  privilege  for  us  to 
furnish  them  to  you.  If  we  have  something  good  it  cannot  be 
introduced  too  soon.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  new  plant  has  short- 
comings, the  sooner  these  are  determined  the  better.  If  now 
and  then  a  new  introduction  of  ours  adds  to  the  volume  of 
your  business  we  should  be  no  less  pleased  than  you. 

To  secure  the  best  forage  plants  for  each  section  of  our 
country,  and  to  get  the  farmers  to  grow  only  the  best  is  the 
goal  we  seek. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  kind  attention,  and  for  the 
courtesy  you  have  afforded  me. 

The  President:  I  am  sure  we  have  been  very  much  inter- 
ested in  this  paper.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  sub- 
jects that  we  have.  It  is  important  to  the  seed  dealer,  and 
important  to  the  seed  grower,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Associa- 
tion I  wish  to  thank  Professor  Piper  most  heartily  for  his  able 
presentation  of  the  subject. 

We  have  one  of  our  members  with  us  who  is  introducing 
a  new  grass  in  California,  and  although  our  time  is  limited 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Braslan  an  account  of  the  suc- 
cess he  has  been  able  to  attain,  and  his  methods  in  growing 
canarv. 

Mr.  Braslan:  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  very  much  to  say 
in  regard  to  the  grass  you  refer  to,  Mr.  President.  During 
the  past  season  we  planted  several  hundred  acres  of  it,  and  I 
think  have  met  with  good  success.  From  the  time  we  planted 
the  canary  till  the  harvest  time  we  were  in  correspondence 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  at  the  present  time 
they  have  one  of  their  men  there  making  investigations  and 
records.     I  think  their  records  will  be  very  complete. 

What  we  have  done  so  far  has  been  rather  in  the  nature  of 
an  experiment,  but  we  have  found  it  to  be  successful.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  has  proved  that  we  can  grow  canary  seed 
in  this  country,  and  that  we  will  be  able  to  produce  our  own 
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instead   of   importing  it   from   Algiers,   Sicily,   Smyrna,   and 
other  foreign  countries. 

I  found  as  the  crop  advanced  that  it  would  not  only  be  val- 
uable for  feeding  the  birds,  but  for  the  grass.  The  cattle 
seem  to  be  very  fond  of  this  grass,  and  where  we  are  growing  it 
it  was  necessary  for  us  to  remove  the  cattle. 

In  a  country  like  California,  where  we  have  but  little  rain 
I  am  pretty  sure  that  this  canary  will  be  a  great  success,  but 
am  not  able  to  state  positively  yet,  because  we  have  not  given 
it  sufficient  trial.  If  this  canary  proves  as  successful  as  I  hope 
it  will,  it  will  be  the  saving  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, and  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  thousands  of  cattle.  At 
the  present  time  they  are  obliged  in  many  cases  to  use  barley 
grass,  and  the  beards  cuts  through  the  mouths  of  the  cattle  and 
gives  them  ulcers  which  are  very  destructive. 

I  know  of  farmers  who  have  given  this  matter  of  the  ca- 
nary grass  close  attention  and  study,  and  they  all  say  that  it  is 
much  better  than  straw,  and  is  very  sweet. 

Of  course  up  to  now  I  have  not  made  any  analysis,  but  I 
understand  from  Professor  Piper  that  it  will  be  done  at  once. 

I  think  that  this  canary  will  take  the  place  of  millet  along 
the  Pacific,  and  from  what  I  can  see  of  it  so  far  it  will  be 
superior  in  many  ways  to  the  millet. 

I  want  to  inform  the  members  of  this  Association  that  we 
have  seed  now  standing  which  will  be  ready  for  harvesting 
sometime  within  the  next  three  weeks,  and  if  any  member 
wants  fifteen  or  twenty-five  pounds  for  next  season  we  will 
be  very  glad  to  furnish  it  to  any  of  you  free  of  charge,  in 
order  to  enable  you  to  make  a  test  of  it  for  yourselves. 

I  think  it  is  something  that  is  worthy  of  consideration,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  means  another  grass,  and  will  make  a  good 
hay,  apart  from  its  use  as  a  bird  seed. 

Mr.  Willard:  I  wish  to  submit  a  resolution  with  regard  to 
the  back  numbers  of  the  Secretary's  reports.  I  have  a  com- 
plete file  of  them,  and  was  anxious  to  preserve  them  in  the 
best  manner  possible,  so  I  had  them  bound  in  three  volumes, 
and  from  the  result  I  know  just  how  much  it  will  help  our 
Secretary  if  the  official  was  found  in  the  same  manner. 
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I  wish  to  offer  a  resolution  that  the  Secretary  be  authorized 
to  have  those  official  files  bound  in  book  form  for  preserva- 
tion. 

This  motion,  being  duly  seconded,  was  carried. 

The  President :  We  have  now  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
co-operating  with  the  Florists*  and  Nurserymen's  Association. 
Will  you  leave  it  for  the  incoming  President  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee ? 

Mr.  Albert  McCullough :  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  motion  to 
that  effect? 

The  President :  I  do  not  know  that  it  is.  I  think  it  can  be 
left  to  the  President  and  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Albert  McCullough:  In  order  that  there  may  be  no 
doubt  about  it  I  would  move  that  the  matter  be  referred  to 
the  incoming  officers. 

.Which  motion,  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to. 

The  Secretary:  I  wish  to  say  just  one  word.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  a  pretty  high  compliment  that  those  Associa- 
tions are  paying  to  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  and 
it  would  be  a  simple  courtesy  for  our  committees  that  work 
along  the  same  lines  to  work  in  conjunction  with  those  organi- 
zations. I  think  that  we  could  get  a  great  deal  of  help  from 
those  organizations,  and  although  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
make  a  motion,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  still  it  could  be  under- 
stood that  our  committees  will  work  as  much  as  possible  in 
conjunction  with  those  Associations.  The  united  efforts  of 
the  three  Associations  will  be  much  stronger  and  better  than 
any  one  of  them  alone. 

The  President:  The  Nurservmen's  Association  have 
thought  enough  of  this  to  send  a  lengthy  telegram  on  the 
subject  stating  that  they  had  appointed  a  committee  to  meet 
a  committee  from  this  Association  and  a  committee  from  the 
American  Florists,  to  take  up  matters  regarding  postal  and 
express  and  the  other  things  mentioned  in  their  correspond- 
ence. 

Mr.  McCullough :  In  explanation  of  my  motion  I  might 
say  that  the  reason  I  proposed  that  it  be  left  to  the  incoming 
officers  is  because  I  do  not  think  we  have  time  to  discuss  the 
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matter  as  it  should  be  discussed.  We  have  not  time  now  to 
go  into  it  intelligently,  and  if  it  is  referred  to  the  incoming 
officers  it  will  be  referred  to  the  proper  committee  and  action 
will  be  taken  upon  it. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  worth  our  while  to  spend 
a  moment  or  two  on  a  question  of  this  kind.  I  know  from 
personal  experience  that  we  would  not  get  properly  started 
discussing  it  until  long  after  the  time  set  for  our  adjournment 
this  morning.  It  is  a  very  lengthy  subject  and  there  is  alto- 
gether too  much  in  it  to  be  considered  now.  If  it  is  referred 
to  the  incoming  officers  it  will  naturally  go  to  the  proper  com- 
mittees.    The  Executive  Committee  will  see  to  that. 

The  motion,  being  seconded,  was  agreed  to. 

The  President:  At  our  meeting  last  year  it  was  made  a 
special  order  of  business  that  adebate  should  be  held  on  the 
subject  of  parcels  post.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  haven't  the 
time  to  discuss  the  matter  now,  as  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  things  to  come  before  us  yet,  and  the  tim^  for  adjournment 
is  drawing  on.  Will  we  allow  the  matter  to  go  over  till  next 
meeting? 

Mr.  McVay:  I  had  quite  a  wordy  speech  prepared  upon 
this  subject,  but  I  am  not  going  to  inflict  it  upon  you  now. 
I  would  just  like  to  ask  permission  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
incoming  President,  who  will  refer  it  to  the  Committee  on 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations.  I  would  ask  also  that  this 
speech  of  mine  be  referred  to  them,  and  if  there  is  any 
part  of  it  they  desire  printed  in  the  report,  why,  let  it  be  print- 
ed, otherwise  let  them  do  what  they  like  with  it. 

It  is  too  long  entirely  to  read  to  you  now. 

The  President:  If  there  is  no  further  business  before  us 
I  think  it  would  be  time  for  us  to  proceeed  with  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Albert  McCuUough :  I  move  that  we  proceed  and  take 
an  informal  ballot  for  the  office  of  President. 

Which  being  duly  seconded  was  agreed  to,  and  the  result 
of  the  informal  ballot  was  as  follows : 

Total  number  of  votes  cast,  63 ;  of  which  W.  H.  Grenell 
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received  54 ;  G.  B.  McVay,  3 ;  C.  P.  Braslan,  2 ;  L.  L.  May,  2 ; 
C.  X.  Page,  I  ;  C.  S.  Green,  i. 

Mr.  Albert  McCuUough:  I  would  move  you,  sir,  that  we 
now  proceed  to  a  formal  ballot,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  in- 
structed to  cast  one  unanimous  ballot  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Grenell 
as  President  of  this  Association  for  the  coming  year. 

Which  being  seconded  was  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Gre- 
nell was  declared  unanimously  elected  President. 

The  President :  We  usually  appoint  a  Nominating  Commit- 
tee of  three  to  nominate  the  members  for  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  the  Membership  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Do  you  wish  that  Nominating  Committee  to  be  appointed  now  ? 

Mr.  Emerson :  I  would  move  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  Nom- 
inating Committee  of  three. 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Roland  Bolgiano,  and 
the  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  W.  P.  Stokes,  S.  E.  Briggs  and 
F.  W.  Bolgiano. 

Mr.  Albert  McCullough:  I  move  that  we  now  proceed  with 
the  election  of  a  Vice  President. 

Which  motion  being  duly  seconded  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
result  of  the  ballot  was  as  follows : 

Total  number  of  votes  cast,  55 ;  of  which  L.  L.  May  receiver 
13;  L.  \'aughan,  12;  C.  B.  McVay,  12;  C.  P.  Braslan,  6;  F. 
B.  King,  6.     The  remainder  of  the  votes  were  scattering. 

Mr.  Albert  McCullough:  I  would  now  move  that  we  pro- 
ceed to  a  formal  ballot,  and  consider  those  names  as  being  the 
candidates,  the  gentleman  receiving  the  highest  number  of 
votes  to  be  elected  First  Vice  President,  the  next  in  order  to 
be  declared  elected  Second  Vice  President. 

Which,  being  agreed  to,  resulted  as  follows : 

L.  L.  May  received  40  votes,  and  was  declared  elected  First 
Vice  President  of  the  Association  for  the  coming  year.  G.  B. 
McVay  received  30  votes,  and  was  declared  Second  Vice  Pres- 
ident. 

The  President :  If  there  are  any  suggestions  as  to  the  place 
of  our  next  meeting  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  hear 
them  now. 

You  will  understand  that  the  Executive  Committee  will  take 
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the  final  action  as  to  where  we  shall  meet  next  vear.     We  are 

m 

not  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  formal  ballot  on  this  question,  but 
suggestions  are  made,  and  they  serve  as  a  sort  of  a  guide  for 
the  Executive  Committee  when  they  are  considering  the  place 
of  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Braslan:  Might  I  say  a  few  words  to  the  meeting 
on  this  subject,  Mr.  President? 

I  am  here  to-day  as  the  representative  of  the  seed  growers 
of  the  State  of  California.  Shortly  before  I  left  home  several 
of  our  growers  met,  and  extended  to  this  Association  a  most 
hearty  invitation  to  hold  their  next  annual  meeting  at  San 
Jose,  California. 

We  have  much  to  show  you  in  the  State  of  California 
in  the  way  of  seed  growing  crops.  We  can  give  you  a  novelty 
in  the  way  of  holding  your  meeting.  As  it  was  suggested  by 
the  growers  there  you  would  hold  your  sessions  one  day  at 
one  of  the  seed  ranches,  and  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
business  session  vou  could  wander  around  and  see  the  various 
things  that  we  are  growing  out  there.  Next  day  you  would 
go  to  another  seed  grower's  ranch  and  do  the  same  thing,  and 
so  on  until  you  had  gone  all  around,  and  seen  what  we  are 
growing  and  what  we  are  doing  and  how  we  are  doing  it. 

Apart  from  the  seed  growing,  there  is  much  to  be  seen.  I 
dare  say  there  are  many  of  you  who  have  not  yet  visited  our 
great  State.  We  claim  that  our  City  of  San  Francisco  is  a  city 
of  most  important  points  of  interest — a  city  that  is  known  the 
country  over  for  its  gladness  to  receive  citizens  of  any  other 
city  of  the  Union,  and  the  citizens  of  San  Jose  and  Santa  Clara 
feel  that  they  have  the  finest  country  in  the  world  agriculturally. 

In  Los  Angeles  we  think  we  have  the  most  progressive  city 
in  the  country,  and  I  think  you  will  partly,  at  least,  agree  with 
us  when  you  have  seen  the  place  for  yourselves. 

The  distance  may  seem  to  be  an  objection  to  some  of  you, 
but  this  will  fade  away  when  I  tell  you  that  it  is  less  than 
sixty-seven  hours'  travel  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  or 
San  Jose,  the  garden  plot  of  the  United  States. 

So  far  as  the  expense  is  concerned  I  might  say  this,  the 
railroad  fare  from  Chicago  to  San  Jose  via  Los  Angeles  or 
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San  Francisco  and  return  is  $72.50.  This  is  not  a  serious 
matter,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is 
money  well  spent  after  you  have  seen  the  country. 

Before  closing  my  remarks  I  wish  to  say  this.  If  it  is  the 
sentiment  of  this  meeting  to  hold  the  next  assembly  in  Califor- 
nia I  would  suggest  that  instead  of  being  only  a  three-day 
meeting  it  be  extended  to  last  a  week,  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
your  time  will  be  occupied  every  minute  of  that  week,  and  even 
then  you  will  have  more  to  see.  We  will  try  to  make  your  stay 
pleasant,  and  will  offer  yon  what  entertainment  we  can,  and 
1  promise  you  on  behalf  of  the  seed  growers  of  California, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  have  also 
asked  me  to  Extend  to  you  a  most  hearty  invitation  to  come. 
If  you  come  to  California  we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  make 
your  stay  a  pleasant  one,  and  one  that  you  will  remember  with 
pleasure. 

The  President:  I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate  the  kind  invi- 
tation extended  to  us  by  Mr.  Braslan.  Perhaps  some  of  the 
other  members  have  other  suggestions  to  make  as  to  the  place 
of  our  next  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  Charles  McCullough :  I  would  suggest  that  we  hold 
our  next  meeting  in  Cincinnati.  We  have  all  tried  it  once  and 
have  liked  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  another  meeting  there  would 
be  just  the  thing. 

The  President:  I  might  state  that  I  have  before  me  some 
communications,  not  from  any  of  our  members,  but  one  from 
the  Hotel  Victory,  Put-in-Bay,  Lake  Erie.  They  send  quite 
a  lengthy  communication  giving  reasons  why  we  should  meet 
there,  and  the  attractions  that, are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

There  is  another  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  Publicity  at  Niag- 
ara Falls,  N.  Y.     They  invite  us  to  hold  our  meeting  there. 

Mr.  Ebeling:  On  behalf  of  this  beautiful  North  Country 
and  those  beautiful  islands,  I  would  like  to  extend  the  hos- 
pitality to  this  Association,  as  a  meeting  place  for  '06,  Alexan- 
dria Bay.  I  will  guarantee  as  good  a  time  as  we  have  had 
this  year,  and  I  think  that  is  enough. 

I   feel  that  our  friend   Grenell   has  taken  upon  himself  a 
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great  deal,  and  has  done  for  us  far  more  than  we  expected,  and 
far  beyond  what  he  should  have,  perhaps.     But,  this  place  is 

equal  to,  rf  not  superior  to  any  place  that  we  possibly  can 

choose  as  a  place  of  meeting,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  those 

of  you  who  have  not  thoroughly  enjoyed  our  friend  Grenell's 

magnificent  hospitality. 

You  may  feel  sure  that  this  hospitality  will  be  duplicated  in 
no  mean  way  if  you  decide  to  come  here  again. 

There  is  only  one  island  region  and  one  North  Country, 
as  we  understand  it  in  the  East,  and  I  doubt  if  we  as  an 
Association  can  possibly  find  a  better  place  to  meet  in  1906  than 
at  Alexandria  Bay,  or  Thousand  Island  Park,  or  Round  Is- 
land, or  any  of  the  many  magnificent  points  in  this  vicinity. 

I  have  felt  honored  indeed  in  having  this  convention  take 
place  here.  I  have  tried  for  years  to  induce  the  Association 
to  come  here,  and  I  am  sure  that  those  of  you  who  have  been 
with  us  at  this  meeting  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  there 
is  not  another  place  in  the  world  that  matches  the  magnificent 
North  Country  and  this  beautiful  group  of  islands. 

I  assure  you  that  the  matter  of  entertaining  will  be  cared 
for  I  assure  vou.  You  have  seen  what  we  can  do  for  vour 
pleasure,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  we  will  duplicate  it,  and  in 
no  mean  way.  If  you  decide  to  come  back  I  can  tell  you  that 
everything  humanly  possible  will  be  done  for  your  comfort, 
pleasure  and  convenience. 

Mr.  Schisler:  I  appreciate  Mr.  Ebeling's  remarks  very 
mrch,  but  I  think  that  since  we  have  seen  the  beautiful  isl- 
ands, and  the  lovely  River  St.  Lawrence,  we  could  not  do  better 
than  take  a  tour  through  the  mountains  of  California. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  more  than  half  of  our  people  have  been 
through  the  West,  and  seen  how  things  are  done  there,  and  how 
the  seeds  are  grown,  and  where  they  are  grown.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  a  better  place  in  the  country  for  us  than 
the  Garden  of  the  United  States.  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Bras- 
Ian  has  said  in  that  respect,  and  am  in  favor  of  the  next  meet- 
ing being  held  in  California. 

The  President:  If  there  are  no  other  suggestions,  we  will 
proceed  with  the  election  of  a  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Mr.  Roland  Bolgiano:  I  would  move  that  the  rules  be 
suspended  and  that  a  sing^le  ballot  be  cast  for  the  present 
Secretary-Treasurer  and  his  assistant. 

This  motion  being  duly  seconded  was  agreed  to,  and  Mr.  C. 
E.  Kendel  was  declared  elected  Secretary-Treasurer  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Funk  was  declared  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  Nominating  Committee  begs  to  nominate 
for  the  Executive  Committee,  Charles  N.  Page,  S.  F.  Willard, 
G.  P>.  McVay,  M.  H.  Duryea,  F.  W.  Bolgiano. 

For  the  Membership  Committee  we  nominate  Albert  McCul- 
lough.  Watson  L.  Woodruff,  Alfred  J.  Brown. 

Mr.  Piatt:  I  move  that  the  rules  be  suspended,  and  that 
the  Secretary  cast  a  single  ballot  for  the  election  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  and  Membership  Committees,  as  nom- 
inated by  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Which,  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to,  and  the  com- 
mittees as  nominated  were  declared  elected. 

The  President:  I  believe  that  finishes  the  business  before 
this  convention,  with  the  exception  of  a  decision  as  to  the 
place  of  our  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Albert  McCullough :  I  move  that  the  matter  be  not 
dealt  with  now,  but  be  deferred  to  take  the  usual  course. 

Mr.  Willard :  I  will  second  Mr.  McCullough's  resolution, 
and  wish  to  move  that  the  usual  compensation  be  granted  to  the 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Which  motion  being  duly  seconded  was  agreed  to. 

The  President:  Is  there  any  new  business,  or  unfini.shed 
business  which  we  have  to  attend  to?  If  there  is  this  is  the 
time  for  it. 

There  was  a  question  box  open  during  this  meeting,  but 
there  are  only  tv/o  questions  asked,  and  I  fear  that  time  will 
not  permit  of  their  discussion  now,  and  I  think  we  had  better 
leave  them  oj>en  for  the  next  meeting. 

An  informal  ballot  was  then  taken  as  to  the  place  of  the  next 
convention  of  the  Association,  with  the  following  result: 
}^2  votes   for   California,    i  [    votes   for  Alexandria   Bay,   3 
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votes  for  Piit-in-Bay,  2  votes  for  Niagara  Falls,  2  votes  for 
Mackinac. 

Mr.  Braslan:  I  wish  to  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and  also 
to  thank  the  members  of  the  Association  for  your  final  decision 
to  come  to  California.  We  will  treat  vou  as  well  as  we  know 
how,  and  you  will  be  most  welcome,  and  we  hope  that  you 
will  have  as  successful  a  meeting  there,  and  go  away  with  the 
same  feelings  in  your  hearts  as  you  are  leaving  Alexandria 
Bav. 

The  President:  The  time  has  now  come  for  me  to  resign 
my  position  as  President  of  this  Association,  in  favor  of  our 
President-elect,  Mr.  W.  H.  Grenell.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Albert 
McCullough  and  Mr.  Ross  to  act  as  a  committee  to  escort  our 
President-elect  to  the  chair. 

Messrs.  McCullough  and  Ross  escorted  the  President-elect 
forward,  amid  loud  applause. 

Mr.  McCullough:  Mr.  Page,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
present  to  you  Mr.  W.  H.  Grenell,  who  has  been  chosen  by 
the  Association  as  your  worthy  successor. 

Mr.  Page:  I  have  pleasure  in  welcoming  Mr.  Grenell  as 
President  of  this  Association  for  the  coming  year,  and  I  hope 
that  everything  will  go  as  smoothly  for  him  as  it  has  for  me, 
and  that  he  will  experience  the  same  pleasure  in  the  position 
as  I  have. 

President  Grenell  then  took  the  chair  and  was  greeted  with 
another  round  of  applause  which  lasted  some  time.  After  it 
had  subsided  he  .said : 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  honor  you  have  done  me  in 
electing  me  President  of  this  important  organization  for  the 
coming  year,  and  T  also  appreciate  the  heartiness  of  your  wel- 
come when  I  take  up  the  duties  which  will  fall  upon  my 
shoulders.  I  assure  you  that  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
fill  the  office  as  I  think  it  should  be  filled,  and  as  well  as  it  has 
been  filled  by  Mr.  Page  last  year,  still  I  do  not  expect  to  be  able 
to  do  anything  like  he  did,  and  hope  that  you  will  have  patience 
with  me.  I  promise  you  that  I  will  do  the  very  best  I  can.  I 
thank  you. 

Mr.  Stokes:     It  becomes  a  pleasant  duty  or  privilege  at  the 
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close  of  our  annual  meeting  to  say  a  good  word  regarding  the 
President  who  has  just  resigned  the  chair. 

I  am  sure  I  voice  the  sentiments  of  this  entire  Association 
in  saying  that  in  Mr.  Page  we  have  had  an  officer  who  has 
performed  his  duties  most  faithfully.  We  have  opportunity 
to  recognize  for  ourselves  the  work  that  he  has  done  during 
the  past  year  particularly,  and  for  years  before  that  as  well. 
I  might  mention  particularly  the  work  that  he  has  done  while 
on  the  Committee  on  Postal  Laws.  As  you  all  know  he  is 
engaged  in  this  matter  of  the  parcels  post,  and  along  these 
lines  (without  mentioning  any  others)  he  has  performed  ser- 
vices to  this  Association  and  the  trade  generally  which  we 
can  illy  repay. 

I  feel  that  in  honoring  Mr.  Page  at  this  time  we  honor 
ourselves,  and  it  is  my  privilege  to  present  to  Mr.  Page,  in 
the  name  of  this  Association,  the  lamp  which  is  now  before  us. 

Mr.  Page,  will  you  kindly  accept  this  lamp  from  the  Associa- 
tion with  an  expression  of  our  most  hearty  good  will. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Stokes  presented  Mr.  Page  on  behalf  of  the 

Mr.  Page:     Mr.  President  and  Friends — It  is  truly  a  sur- 
prise and  a  little  embarrassing  at  this  time  to  have  this  presen- 
AsscKiation  a  magnificent  Japanese  bronze  lamp, 
tation  made  to  me.     I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  words  can- 
not express  my  feelings. 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  done  anv  more  than  anv  one  else 
would  have  done  in  this  place,  in  fact  I  am  satisfied  that  I  did 
not  do  enough.  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty,  and  I  have  taken 
pleasure  in  being  at  the  head  of  this  Association  during  the 
past  year. 

I  have  endeavored  to  serve  the  Association,  and  I  appreciate 
the  wav  in  which  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  other  com- 
mittces  and  members  have  come  to  my  help  in  every  manner 
IKissible. 

1  do  appreciate  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  your  kind- 
ness, and  thank  you  most  heartily  for  this  elegant  gift.  I 
appreciate  it  on  account  of  the  expressions  of  friendship  which 
have  come  to  me  with  it.  and  of  which  it  will  always  remind 
me. 
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Again  1  thank  you. 

Mr.  Willard:  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  say  a  single  word, 
however  embarrassing  in  performing  a  pleasant  duty  ^hich 
has  been  assigned  to  me. 

We  are  not  only  to  make  you  a  present  at  this  time,  Mr. 

President,  but  we  have  in  mind  just  as  much  Mrs.  Grenell, 

and  we  beg  of  you  to  convey  to  her  this  expression  of  esteem 

and  good  will  which  comes  so  heartily  from  the  members  of 

this  Association. 

I  do  not  mean  to  try  to  put  our  appreciation  into  words, 

but  I  want,  in  the  simplest  manner  possible  to  ask  you  to 

convey  to  her  this  tribute  of  our  respect  and  esteem. 

We  know  you  very  well,  sir,  and  know  that  your  business 
necessitates  your  travelling  a  great  deal.  We  know  that  you 
are  shortly  to  go  on  a  trip  which  will  take  you  into  the  wilds 
and  deserts  of  Michigan.  You  are  to  leave  your  pleasant 
home  for  a  time,  and  we  want  to  leave  there  something  which 
will  be  a  silent  reminder  to  Mrs.  Grenell  of  the  pleasant  ex- 
perience this  has  given  us. 

The  members  of  this  Association  have  selected  this  pres- 
ent, which  we  ask  you  to  take  to  her,  and  you  may  feel  sure 
that  along  with  it  goes  the  very  highest  respect  and  esteem  of 
every  member  of  this  Association.  Will  you  please  convey 
to  Mrs.  Grenell  our  thanks  for  the  part  she  has  taken  in 
our  entertainment,  and  say  that  we  wish  to  leave  with  her  this 
token  of  the  esteem  and  friendship  which  we  hold  for  you  both, 
and  also  an  expression  of  the  hope  that  many  years  of  happi- 
ness mav  be  in  store  for  you. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Willard  presented  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grenell  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  a  beautiful  antique  Japanese  bronze 
urn  and  a  carved  teakwood  taboret. 

The  President:  Mr.  Willard,  and  gentlemen — On  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Grenell,  as  well  as  on  my  own  behalf  I  wish  to  thank 
you  for  your  kindness.  I  assure  you  that  we  shall  hold 
this  very  dear,  and  will  look  back  upon  this  time  as  being  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  of  our  lives.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have 
words  to  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  your  sentiments  of  good 
will  and  esteem.     I  am  sure  we  will  never  forget  it. 
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Mr.  Albert  McCullough:  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no 
further  business  before  us  1  would  move  that  this  convention 
be  now  adjourned. 

This  motion  being  duly  seconded,  and  there  being  no  fur- 
ther business  to  be  dealt  with,  the  twenty-third  annual  meeting 
was  declared  adjourned,  to  meet  again  on  Tuesday,  June  26th, 
1906,  at  the  place  selected  by  the  Exectitive  Committee. 


SOCIAL  FEATURES. 

Socially  the  twenty-third  annual  convention  of  the  Associa- 
tion will  live  in  the  memories  of  the  members  and  their  friends 
who  were  present  as  being  one  of  the  most  successful  and  en- 
joyable in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

A  unique  programme  of  entertainment  had  been  prepared  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Grenell,  and  it  was  carried  out  without  a  hitch. 
The  fact  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  we  had  met  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Thousand  Islands  tended  to  make  the  differ- 
ent outings  all  the  more  enjoyable,  and  the  members  and  their 
friends  were  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  there  is  only  one 
Thousand  Island  region,  and  that  Alexandria  Bay  is  more  than 
all  that  has  been  claimed  for  it. 

Tuesday  afternoon,  June  23rd,  was  devoted  to  a  ramble  on 
the  "New  Island  Wanderer,"  through  the  various  islands. 
Almost  everybody  in  attendance  at  the  meeting  took  part  in 
this  excursion,  which  was  thoroughly  enjoyed,  the  weather 
being  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  various  points  of  inter- 
est on  the  route  were  indicated  by  Major  Durham,  who  has 
been  a  resident  of  this  district  for  over  forty  years,  and  who 
has  made  a  special  study  of  the  history  and  interesting  features 
of  the  Thousand  Islands. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  party  was  taken  by  steamer 
to  Brockville,  Ont.,  and  an  hour  was  spent  in  visiting  this 
Canadian  city  which  played  such  an  important  part  in  the 
earlier  history  of  the  country.  A  large  number  of  the  citi- 
zens were  on  hand  to  welcome  the  excursionists,  and  altogether 
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a  most  enjoyable  afternoon  was  spent.  Refreshments  were 
served  on  board  the  boat,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Grenell. 

On  Wednesday  evening  the  Association  banquet  was  held 
at  the  Crossmon  House,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  the  life  of  the  Association.  Over  two  hun- 
dred being  seated  at  table. 

After  a  most  delightful  dinner,  which  did  full  credit  to  the 
"Crossmon,"  many  able  and  interesting  speeches  were  made. 
Mr.  Albert  McCullougs  acted  as  toastmaster.  The  following 
gentlemen  responded  to  toasts:  Messrs.  S.  F.  Willard,  S.  E. 
Briggs,  W.  P.  Stokes,  John  H.  Allan,  C.  N.  Page,  Wm.  Ew- 
ing,  C.  E.  Kendel,  C.  P.  Braslan,  A.  T.  Ferrell,  C.  W.  Cros- 
man. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  the  various  parks,  islands  and  re- 
sorts of  the  Thousand  Islands  district  were  visited,  the  steamer 
calling  at  five  or  six  places,  and  passing  over  six  hundred 
islands.  Such  guests  as  wished  to  visit  any  of  the  places  of 
interest  on  the  up  journey  were  allowed  to  disembark,  and 
were  picked  up  on  the  homeward  trip.  Thousand  Island  Park, 
Round  Island,  The  New  Frontenac,  The  Columbian  and  many 
others  were  among  the  places  which  seemed  to  attract  the 
most  attention.  A  band  had  been  provided  and  music  was 
furnished  aboard  the  steamer  which  added  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  outing.  Mr.  A.  T.  Ferrell  acted  as  host  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  party  was  treated  to  what  was 
considered  by  many  the  most  enjoyable  excursion  of  this 
splendid  series — a  searchlight  trip  on  the  steamer  "St.  Law- 
rence," through  the  various  islands,  leaving  the  Alexandria 
Bay  wharf  at  8:30  o'clock.  This  trip  was  especially  appre- 
ciated, owing  to  the  fact  that  we  had  already  seen  the  islands 

by  daylight.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  beauty  of  this 
region  under  the  glare  of  the  searchlight.     The  islands  present 

an  entirely  different  appearance  to  what  they  do  by  day,  so 

different  indeed,  that  one  would  almost   think  that  he   was 

transported  to  another  planet. 

Altogether  it  may  be  said  that  for  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
our  twenty-third   annual   convention   has  been   surpassed    by 
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none  and  equalled  by  few  of  the  many  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  special  thanks  of  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association  are  due  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Grenell  and  Mr. 
A.  T.  Ferrell  for  the  princely  manner  in  which  they  provided 
for  our  entertainment. 

Among  the  guests  present  during  the  meeting,  and  who 
took  part  in  the  social  features  were:  Mesdames  C.  X.  Page, 
F.  C.  Woodruff  and  daughter,  W.  S.  Woodruff  and  children, 
M.  Woodruff,  A.  McCullough,  F.  S.  Piatt,  Hollenbach,  G.  S. 
Gunn,  W.  F.  Jones,  S.  F.  Willard,  G.  E.  Morton,  L.  L.  May, 
W.  S.  Stone,  F.  H.  Funk,  T.  P.  Phillips,  J.  Chas.  McCullough, 
Miss  Ethel  McCullough,  Trimble  McCullough,  Miss  E.  J. 
Fleming,  Miss  M.  Rice,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Ferrell  and  daughter, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Grenell,  C.  S.  Burge,  R.  L.  Burge,  S.  F.  Leonard, 

0.  H.  Will  and  daughter,  C.  W.  Langbridge,  C.  W.  Crosman, 
M.  F.  Robeson,  P.  J.  Collins,  E.  B.  Black,  F.  M.  Clarke,  A.  N. 
Clarke,  Miss  Dora  Clark,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Ross,  H.  M.  Schisler, 
Miss  C.  E.  Jones,  Miss  E.  A.  Purdy,  Miss  C.  R.  Millham.  Miss 
Bassinger,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Stone,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Allan,  Mrs.  F.  B. 
White,  Mrs.  Windheim,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Rodgers,  Messrs.  G.  S. 
Gunn,  Professor  W.  W.  Tracey,  VV.  C.  Langbridge,  Wm.  Ew- 
ing,  Jr.,  Frank  B.  White,  C.  D.  Jones,  R.  V.  Conger,  Professor 
Duvel,  Professor  Piper,  Linnaeus  Allen,  P.  B.  Collins,  Major 

1.  H.  Durham,  E.  R.  Reithmiller,  Professor  W.  G.  Johnson, 
Thos.  A.  Barrett,  J.  W.  Ivey,  Geo.  R.  Warren. 

C  E.  KENDEL,  Sec'y. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSIONS. 


The  first  session  of  the  Convention  was  called  to  order  bv 
the  President  of  the  Association,  Tuesday,  June  20th,   1905, 
at   10:15  A.   M.     In  opening  the  proceedings  the   President 
said: 
Gentlemen  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association: 

The  twenty-third  annual  meeting  is  now  opened,  and  I 
am  glad  to  welcome  you  all.  As  there  are  several  new  mem- 
bers to  be  presented,  it  would  be  as  well  for  us  to  hear  from  the 
Membership  Committee  first. 

P»efore  doing  so,  however,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
something  which  is  new  to  the  Association  this  year,  and 
that  is  the  numbered  badges,  and  the  list  of  members  in  a  badge 
book.  The  Secretary  has  had  a  book  prepared  in  which  you 
will  find  that  each  member  has  a  number,  and  he  also  has  a 
badge  with  the  same  tmmber  appearing  on  it.  There  are  many 
members  who  know  each  other  well  by  sight,  and  yet  do  not 
know  each  other's  names,  and  who  feel  rather  delicate  about 
asking.  With  this  new  plan  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  look  at  the 
number  on  his  badge,  and  then  find  the  corresponding  number 
in  your  list  of  members,  and  you  will  at  once  find  out  his 
name,  or  the  name  of  the  firm  he  represents. 

We  will  now  hear  from  the  Membership  Committee,  and  I 
would  ask  Mr.  Albert  McCullough  to  make  his  report. 

Mr.  McCullough:  We  have  four  names  to  present  to  you, 
all  of  which  have  been  acted  upon.  They  a^^:  Messrs.  Darch 
and  Hunter,  of  London,  Ontario;  Hogg  and  Lyttle,  of  Mari- 
posa, Ontario;  O.  H.  Dickinson,  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  the 
Leonard  Seed  Company,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Leonard:  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  McCullough,  the 
Leonard  Seed  Company  did  not  apply  for  membership. 

Mr.  McCullough :  Then  we  will  have  to  withdraw  the  name 
of  the  Leonard  Seed  Company  and  submit  the  other  three 
names. 
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The  President:  Gentlemen,  what  action  will  you  take  with 
regard  to  this  matter  ?  According  to  our  rules  you  are  obliged 
to  ballot  on  the  names  presented.  Is  it  your  wish  to  ballot 
on  them  individually,  or  on  the  three  together? 

Mr.  McCullough:  Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  accept  the  report  of  the  Committee,  and 
then  you  can  proceed  to  ballot,  but  before  doing  so  it  will  be 
absolutely  necesssary  to  waive  the  by-laws. 

The  President:  The  by-laws  provide  that  no  member  shall 
be  elected  the  day  his  name  is  presented. 

Mr.  McCullough:  Unless  the  Constitution  is  waived  by 
special  resolution. 

Mr.  Willard:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  move  that  the  report 
of  the  Membership  Committee  be  accepted. 

Which  being  duly  seconded  was  adopted. 

The  President:  We  are  now  readv  for  a  motion  on  the 
new  members  to  be  elected. 

Mr.  W^illard :  I  would  move  that  the  rules  be  suspended 
and  that  we  immediately  proceed  to  vote  upon  the  candidates 
for  membership  mentioned  in  the  report. 

Which  being  seconded  was  carried. 

Mr.  McCullough:  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  we  cast 
an  individual  ballot. 

This  motion  was  also  seconded  and  carried,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  Messrs.  J.  H.  Ford  and  M.  B.  Templin  to  act  as 
tellers. 

The  ballot  on  the  application  of  Messrs.  Darch  and  Hunter, 
London,  Ont.,  resulted  in  the  election  of  the  firm  as  members 
of  the  Association. 

A  Member:  Mr.  President,  before  we  proceed  to  ballot  on 
the  next  name,  Hogg  and  Lyttle,  I  would  like  to  know  who 
is  the  voucher  for  the  name  proposed. 

Mr.  McCullough:  The  Secretary  first  presented  the  name 
to  us,  aird  we  had  some  communication  with  Mr.  Briggs,  of  the 
Steele  Briggs  Seed  Company  in  connection  with  it.  I  may  say 
further  that  I  understand  that  the  firm  is  a  very  large  one,  and 
that  they  are  important  dealers  and  growers,  one  of  the  largest 
in  Canada,  I  believe,  and  one  that  stands  very  high  in  business. 
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The  ballot  resulted  in  the  election  of  Messrs.  Hogg  &  Lyt- 
tie;  Mariposa,  Ontario,  as  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Albert  McCullough:  Before  we  proceed  to  ballot  on 
the  application  of  Mr.  O.  H.  Dickinson  it  might  be  well  for 
me  to  mention  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dickinson  formerly  represent- 
ed the  firm  of  B.  L.  Bragg  &  Co.,  and  has  been  attending  the 
meetings  of  this  Association  as  their  representative.  The  firm 
of  Bragg  &  Co.  have  gone  out  of  business  and  Mr.  Dickinson 
has  taken  it  over,  and  is  now  seeking  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Association  in  his  own  name.  His  address  is  27  Lyman 
street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mr.  Leonard:  He  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  committees 
at  the  present  time,  I  believe. 

Mr.  McCullough :  Yes,  but  only  as  a  representative  for  the 
firm  of  B.  L.  Bragg  &  Company. 

The  ballot  being  taken  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  O.  H. 
Dickinson,  Springfield,  Mass.,  as  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  President :  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  any  of  the  newly 
elected  members,  or  their  representatives  are  present  in  town? 

A  Member:     Mr.  Dickinson  is  expected  here  this  morning. 

The  Chair  then  appointed  Messrs.  Funk  and  Willard  a  com- 
mittee to  inform  the  new  members  of  their  election,  and  escort 
them,  into  the  meeting. 

The  President:  It  now  becomes  my  duty  to  address  the 
members  of  the  Association.  I  have  not  prepared  any  elabor- 
ate address  owing  to  lack  of  time,  but  I  suppose  I  have  to 
render  an  account  of  my  stew-ardship. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Seed  Trade  Association: — 

It  is  now  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  seed  dealers  met  in  New  York  City  and  adopted 
plans  for  the  organization  of  an  American  Seed  Trade  Association. 
Previous  to  that  time  there  had  been  a  certain  feeling  of  secrecy 
and  distrust  between  the  dealers,  which  hampered  trade  and  caused 
unpleasant  feelings  and  disagreeable  competition. 

Article  III  of  the  Constitution  then  adopted  by  our  Association 
says:     *'The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  development  of 
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such  relations  and  intimacies  between  the  members  as  exist  in  all 
standard  social  organizations;  and  through  and  in  that  firmer 
business  relation  in  which  all  can  stand  together  in  the  effort  to 
improve  and  perfect  a  standard  of  business  integrity,  which  shall 
include  purity  of  stocks,  honesty  of  representation,  carefulness  of 
obligations,  and  promptness  in  execution.  Also  the  discussion  of 
all  subjects  of  interest  to,  or  belonging  to  the  Seed  Trade." 

These  were  the  first  meetings  ever  held  by  seed  dealers  at 
which  the  heads  of  the  various  institutions  have  come  together  in 
such  a  friendly^  way  that  a  feeling  of  frankness  has  been  engendered. 
When  we  meet  here  we  throw  business  restraint  to  the  winds  and 
each  profits  by  the  experiences  of  others,  and  I  am  safe  in  saying 
that  the  trade  has  been  greatly  benefitted  in  every  way. 

From  the  small  beginning  our  Association  has  grown  until  we 
now  number  165  members,  including  most  of  the  prominent  seed 
firms  in  America.  The  organization  is  not  only  strong  in  numbers, 
but  also  in  the  character  of  its  membership  and  in  its  power  for 
accomplishing  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  trade.  While  we  have 
not  accomplished  all  which  we  hoped,  still  the  older  members  will 
remember  many  changes  which  have  been  wrought  through  the 
influence  of  our  meetings.  It  may  be  well  at  this  time  to  call  at- 
tention to  some  of  them. 

It  was  through  the  direct  influence  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  this  Association  that  the  postage  on  seeds  was  reduced  from 
16  cents  to  8  cents  per  pound. 

It  was  another  Committee  which  secured  special  concessions 
in  rates  from  the  express  companies  on  seeds,  plants  and  bulbs. 

It  was  through  the  work  of  the  Association  that  the  Cental 
System  was  adopted  and  has  become  nearly  universal  throughout 
the  United  States,  thus  doing  away  with  the  vexation  of  handling 
seeds  by  the  bushel  when  the  legal  weight  in  the  various  states 
has  differed  so  greatly.  While  onion  sets  are  still  sold  by  the  bush- 
el, the  uniform  agreed  weight  of  32  pounds  per  bushel  has  been 
almost  uniformly  adopted  and  it  saves  much  vexation  in  measure- 
ments. 

Our  Legislation  Committee  have  done  good  work  in  securing 
the  adoption  of  certain  favorable  laws  and  the  defeat  of  other  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  have  proved  unfavorable  to  the 
trade  at  large. 

The  Committee  on  Tariff  and  Customs  has  striven  to  secure 
favorable  rulings  and  united  action  on  certain  matters  which  have 
come  up  with  the  Custom  House. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  secured  certain^  regulations  in 
the  Postofiice  Department  which  permits  the  mailing  of  catalogues, 
circulars,  samples  of  seed,  etc.,  in  quantities  of  2,000  pieces  or 
more   at   the    same   rate   of   postage    heretofore   paid,   but   without 
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the  labor  and  expense  of  attaching  postage  stamps  to  each  pack- 
age. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  congratulate  the  Association  on  se- 
curing this  pleasant  place  of  meeting,  and  I  think  that  at  the  close 
of  our  three  days  here,  you  will  agree  that  the  Thousand  Islands  is 
a  most  delightful  summer  resort.  We  are  greatly  iadebted  to  Vice- 
President  Grenell  for  the  arrangements  which  he  has  made  for  the 
meeting. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  Secretary 
for  their  very  efficient  work.  They  came  hundreds  of  miles  to 
attend  the  session  of  the  Executive  Committee  which  was  held  on 
January  nth  in  Cincinnati,  and  I  desire  also  to  mention  the 
hospitality  of  Messrs.  Albert  and  J.  Chas.  McCullough  who  pro- 
vided so  bountifully  for  our  welfare  at  that  time. 

I  am  more  than  pleased  that  this  session  is  held  as  we  might 
say,  on  the  line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  am 
sure  we  are  all  glad  to  welcome  the  Canadian  seedsmen  who  are 
present  here  to-day.  We  urge  them  to  take  a  more  active  part 
in  our  Association  hereafter,  and  remember  that  it  is  not  simply 
an  Association  of  the  United  States  seed  dealers,  but  Article  III 
of  our  Constitution  plainly  states  that  it  shall  include  members  of 
the  trade  in  Canada  also. 

We  have  much  yet  to  strive  for,  and  I  hope  that  we  can  solve 
some  problems  during  this  meeting  which  will  make  the  road  easier 
for  profitable  business  hereafter,  and  doubtless  many  subjects 
will  be  brought  up  for  discussion  by  the  various  Committee 
reports  to  be  presented  here. 

I  am  sorry  to  announce  that  since  our  last  meeting  there  have 
been  three  deaths  among  our  members,  namely: 

J.  S.  Reynolds,  the  veteran  seed  dealer  of  Kansas  City. 

J.  M.  Kimberlin,  the  pioneer  seed  grower  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  Frank  Seeberger,  the  well-known  field  seed  dealer  of  Crown 
Point,  Ind. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the 
Presidents  of  the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen  and  the 
Society  of  American  Florists,  and  I  would  recommend  that  we 
co-operate  with  these  societies  in  securing  the  adoption  of  any 
legislation  which  would  prove  favorable  to  any  one  or  all  of  these 
allied  interests.  The  Nurserymen  held  their  meeting  last  week 
and  I  hope  to  receive  some  communication  from  them  which  will 
be  presented  for  your  consideration.  We  should  also  be  ready  to 
make  our  requests  known  to  these  two  societies,  either  by  special 
committee  to  be  appointed  here,  or  through  our  Executive  Commit- 
tee or  officers. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  we  have  a  special  Transporta- 
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tion  Committee  which  would  include  the  consideration  of  express 
rates  and  freight  classifications  in  the  east,  west  and  south,  and  to 
secure,  if  thought  desirable,  a  uniform  classification  instead  of  the 
great  diversity  which  now  exists,  not  only  on  seeds,  but  on  other 
classes  of  goods  generally  handled  by  seed  dealers. 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  great  amount  of  seed  adul- 
terating which  has  been  done  during  the  past  few  years.  This  is 
a  very  serious  and  growing  evil  which  we  as  an  Association  and 
all  honest,  reliable  seed  dealers  should  use  every  effort  to  discour- 
age. During  the  past  few  years  immense  quantities  of  yellow  tre- 
foil have  been  imported  and  mixed  with  alfalfa  and  red  clover,  thus 
causing  a  great  deal  of  complaint.  There  are  very  few  seed  dealers 
who  are  able  to  distinguish  the  difference  between  these  seeds, 
especially  when  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  trefoil  is  mixed  in, 
and  as  trefoil  is  imported  for  no  other  purpose  than  as  an  adulter- 
ant, I  think  we  should  petition  Congress  to  prohibit  its  importa- 
tion, or  put  a  special  duty  on  it  so  high  as  to  be  practically  pro- 
hibitive. 

As  the  Secretary  has  informed  you  in  his  announcement  of 
this  meeting,  the  Question  Box  is  now  open,  and  I  hope  that  the 
members  will  make  free  use  of  it.  Anything  of  interest  to  you, 
will  undoubtedly  be  of  interest  to  other  seed  dealers,  and  much 
information  can  be  gained  by  this  class  of  discussion. 

The  President:  We  will  now  have  the  Secretary-Treasur- 
er's report,  and  after  that,  if  there  is  nothing  more  before  us  as 
an  executive  session  we  will  have  a  recess  in  order  that  the 
mcMnbers  may  invite  their  guests  to  be  with  us  in  open  session. 
W'e  have  some  very  fine  speakers  and  we  would  like  the  guests 
to  hear  what  they  have  to  say. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer  then  read  his  report,  which  was  as 
follows : 


SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  As- 
sociation : 

Gentlemen — It  has  been  customarv  for  the  Secretary  to  call 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Association,  his  report,  but  this  year 
it  seems  that  an  additional  report  is  to  be  expected. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Annual  Report  to 
recall  a  resolution  that  the  address  of  Mr.  Geo.  H.  Maxwell 
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of  Chicago  on  "The  Possibilities  of  a  Ten-Acre  Farm,"  which 
was  delivered  before  this  body  at  St.  Louis  last  year,  be  print- 
ed in  pamphlet  form  and  sent  out  for  the  use  of  members 
and  anyone  interested. 

Five  thousand  of  these  pamphlets  were  printed.  Upwards 
of  4,000  were  sent  out  to  the  members,  to  Mr.  Maxwell  and 
others,  and  something  over  100  were  mailed  to  every  agricul- 
tural paper  in  the  United  States  and  Canade  having  a  circula- 
tion of  5,000  or  more.     There  are  about  1,000  on  hand. 

In  addition  one  of  our  members  asked  to  have  printed  and 
paid  for,  2,000  copies  for  distribution  among  his  customers 
through  his  catalogue. 

Since  June,  1904,  following  the  convention  there  has  been  a 
loss  in  our  membership  of  ten.  One  has  sold  out,  two  have 
resigned,  there  has  been  one  death  and  six  have  been  dropped 
from  the  rolls,  leaving  a  total  of  158. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  E.  Kendel,  Secretary. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 
JUNE  20,  1905. 

RECEIPTS. 

Previous  balance  as  reported $323.26 

Received  from  membership  dues 820.25 

Received  from  sale  of  Codes 12.00 

Received  from  interest  at  bank 11. 12 


Total  receipts  $1,166.63 $1,166.63 

EXPENDITURES. 

Secretary's  salary  as  voted $200.00 

Stenographer's  services  7500 

For  printing  annual  report 201.30 

For  printing  Maxwell  address 20.00 

For  miscellaneous   printing 36.25 
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Our  membership  dues  to  Xational  Board  of 

» 

Trade    25.00 

For  postage    38.92 

For  badges    40.50 

For  incidentals   4.10 

Total  expenditures   $641.07 

Cash  in  bank 525.56 

$1,166.63 

C.  E.  Kendel,  Treasurer. 

Mr.  McCnllough :  Mr.  President,  before  this  executive  ses- 
sion is  closed  I  would  like  to  say  a  word.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary in  the  past  to  appoint  an  Auditing  Committee,  and  have 
a  report  from  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  justice  to  our  Treas- 
urer such  a  committee  ought  to  be  appointed,  and  I  would 
move  that  such  action  be  taken. 

Which,  being  duly  seconded,  was  adopted,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  Messrs.  J.  Chas.  McCullough  and  T.  H  Ford  a 
coijimittee  to  ardit  the  books  and  vouchers  of  the  Treasurer, 
and  to  report  at  a  later  meeting. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  G.  B.  McVay  and  duly  seconded 
**That  we  do  now  adjourn  this  executive  session,  to  meet  again 
in  open  session  in  fifteen  minutes. 

And  the  meeting  thereafter  adjourned,  to  meet  again  at 
II 130  A.  M. 

THIRD  SESSION. 

The  third  session  was  called  to  order  at  9:30  A.  M.,  on 
Wednesday,  June  21st,  1905.  The  President,  Mr.  Charles 
N.  Page,  being  in  the  chair. 

The  President:  In  calling  this  session  to  order  I  wish  to 
say  that  we  have  a  large  quantity  of  business  to  get  through, 
and  we  will  have  to  "hustle"  in  order  to  get  it  finished  in  time. 

We  have  several  reports  to  come  before  us,  and  I  think  this 
would  be  as  good  a  time  as  any  to  receive  and  discuss  them. 
Some  of  them  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  and  I  would 
ask  him  to  read  them. 
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The  Secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Seed  Distribution,  which  was  as  follows : 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  6,  1905. 
Mr.  Charles  N.  Page, 

President  American  Seed  Trade  Assn., 

Des  Moines,  la. 
My  dear  Mr.  Page: — Your  letter  of  June  i  is  at  hand.  This 
is  the  first  notification  I  recall  having  received  as  being  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Government  Seed  Distribution.  I 
have  prepared  nothing  and  as  I  fear  my  health  will  not  admit 
of  my  attending  the  Convention,  I  will  not  have  anything  £or 
you  on  that  subject.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  have  a  splendid 
meeting  and  it  will  be  a  great  deprivation  to  me  not  to  be  with 
you.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  E.  NORTHRUP. 

'  The  President :  This  is  a  very  important  question  for  us, 
and  it  has  been  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  the  Association 
has  accomplished  anything.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  have 
been  working  along  the  wrong  lines,  and  the  appropriation 
for  seed  distribution  has  been  increased  instead  of  diminished. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Burpee,  referring  to  a  com- 
munication from  a  party  who  is  not  a  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  E.  C.  Greene,  of  Medina,  Ohio,  showing  the 
manner  in  which  he  returned  seeds  to  the  Government — re- 
turning the  package  marked  "No,  thank  you." 

If  there  is  any  action  that  we  can  take  in  the  matter  it  seems 
to  me  that  now  is  the  time  for  it. 

Mr.  McVay:  One  reason  why  the  Association  has  not  ac- 
complished anything  is  because  the  committee  has  never  done 
anything. 

I  was  on  the  committee  two  years  ago,  and  I  took  the  mat- 
ter up  with  the  chairman,  but  he  never  requested  anything 
from  me,  or  any  views  from  any  member  of  the  committee, 
and  we  have  not  been  doing  anything  ourselves.  We  have 
met  year  after  year  and  never  done  a  thing. 

This  is  a  very  important  committee,  but  it  is  absolutely 
useless  to  appoint  a  man  on  it  unless  you  can  get  him  to 
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serve,  or  unless  you  can  get  men  who  will  come  to  some- 
thing definite. 

I  believe  that  some  good  can  be  accomplished,  but  if  you 
just  appoint  men  who  will  never  do  anything,  why,  the 
result  will  be  just  the  same  as  it  has  been  in  the  past  and 
nothing  will  be  gained. 

As  T  say,  I  think  this  is  a  very  important  committee,  in  fact 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  committees  appointed  by  this 
Association,  and  for  that  reason  I  think  before  a  new  one 
is  appointed  the  President  should  take  steps  to  ascertain  who 
is  willing  to  serve  on  it.  and  who  is  willing  to  do  the  work 
required  of  a  member  of  that  committee. 

It  is  our  own  fault  if  nothing  has  been  done,  and  if  things 
are  going  from  bad  to  worse.  I  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee in  question  and  I  know  that  nothing  was  ever  done.  I 
may  say  that  I  was  always  willing  to  do  my  part,  or  to  help 
with  any  movement  that  was  brought  forward,  but  I  was  never 
asked. 

The  President :  In  the  past  years  the  committees  have  done 
considerable  work,  and  have  been  to  considerable  expense, 
and  put  in  considerable  time  making  trips  to  Washington  and 
so  on,  but  still  they  do  not  .seem  to  have  accomplished  anything. 
I  suppose  they  thought  that  there  simply  was  no  use  continu- 
ing. 

Mr.  Ross:  I  do  not  know  whether  an  action  of  this  kind 
should  be  taken.  I  have  given  the  matter  considerable  thought 
during  the  past  two  years  or  so,  and  although  I  do  not  know 
how  it  stands  in  the  other  states,  still  in  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts there  seems  to  be  some  chance  of  doing  something 
along  the  line  of  changing  the  method  of  giving  away  those 
seeds. 

Every  time  the  matter  is  brought  up  they  simply  tell  us  that 
instead  of  doing  less  they  are  doing  more  and  more.  They 
are  asking  for  greater  appropriations  in  the  different  states. 

Now,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  a  number  of  oth- 
er states  as  well,  the  question  of  school  gardens,  and  children's 
gardens  is  one  that  is  coming  forward  very  prominently,  and 
I  think  that  something  can  be  done  to  see  that  the  seeds  which 
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are  now  getting  into  the  hands  of  voters,  to  get  votes,  should 
be  given  to  the  school  children  only,  then  you  will  take  the 
thing  out  of  politics  and  encourage  gardening  and  horticulture. 
V\'e  would  get  a  benefit  out  of  it  by  encouraging  those  children 
to  take  up  that  work,  and  instead  of  the  seeds  going  to  injure 
our  trade,  as  they  are  doing  at  the  present  time,  they  would 
be  of  benefit  to  us.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  very 
good  thing  for  us  if  something  could  be  done  along  those 
lines. 

It  would  be  beneficial  for  evervbodv  all  around  if  those 
seeds  could  be  distributed  to  children  who  would  appreciate 
them  instead  of  being  given  to  people  who  do  not  care  any- 
thing for  them. 

The  President:  The  trouble  about  that,  as  I  see  it,  is  that 
the  Congressmen  who  have  the  giving  of  those  seeds  in 
their  hands,  apparently  do  not  care  for  anything  except  what 
will  aid  them  personally. 

Mr.  Ross:     Well,  can't  we  take  it  out  of  their  hands? 

The  President:  If  it  were  possible  to  suggest  some  other 
way  m  which  we  could  accomplish  the  same  good,  without 
interfering  with  the  seed  business  or  with  any  other  legitimate 
business  I  think  it  w^ould  be  a  very  good  suggestion,  and 
would  be  something  for  us  to  act  on. 

Is  there  any  member  present  who  has  anything  to  suggest. 
I  do  not  see  any  of  the  members  of  the  committee  here.  I 
know  that  Mr.  Rice  and  Mr.  E.  L.  Page  are  present  at  the 
convention,  but  thev  are  not  here  now. 

If  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  said  on  this  subject  we 
will  hear  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures.     Mr.  Burge  is  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  C.  S.  Burge,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Weights  and  Measures,  the  Secretary  read  the 
committee's  report,  which  was  as  follows: 

Toledo,  Ohio,  June  2,  1905. 

Mr.  Chas.   N.   Page, 

Der.  Moines,  Iowa. 

Dear  Sir: — Your  letter  of  the  30th  at  hand.     I  will  have 

no  report  to  make  at  the  coming  convention,  as  our  commit- 
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tee  has  had  nothing  to  do  during  the  past  year.  Regard- 
ing the  metric  system  will  say  that  it  has  not  been  mentioned 
here.  We  (hope  soon)  that  the  cental  system  will  be  adopted 
here.  I  expect  to  be  at  the  convention  and  hope  that  there 
will  be  a  large  attendance.  Yours  respectfully, 

C.  S.  Burge, 
Chairman. 

The  President:  This  is  a  committee  which  has  accom- 
plished considerable  in  the  past,  and  one  which  is  of  great 
importance. 

Is  there  any  member  who  wishes  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject,  or  are  there  any  suggestions  as  to  future  work? 
If  not  we  will  pass  on  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Seed 
Legislation.  Mr.  Henry  W.  \^'ood  is  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

In  the  absence  of  ^Ir.  Wood  the  Secretary  read  the  commit- 

tee's  report,  which  was  as  follows: 

Richmond.  \'a.,  June  12,  1905. 
Mr.  Chas.  N.  Page, 

President  American  Seed  Trade  Associatioi:, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Dear  Sir: — Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  30th  ult.,  there 
has  been  nothing  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Seed  Legis- 
lation, and  no  action  taken  on  which  to  base  a  report.  The 
L^.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been  drawing  .samples 
of  all  seeds  imported  into  the  United  States,  for  more  than  a 
year  now,  with  a  view  to  formulating  recommendations  or  leg- 
islation in  regard  to  regulations  governing  the  importation  of 
seeds,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  importation  of  seeds  that 
are  adulterated  or  seeds  that  contain  injurious  weed  seeds.  I 
have  talked  over  the  matter  at  some  length  with  the  assistant 
botanist  who  is  in  charge  of  the  seed  testing  at  Washington, 
but  nothing  has  been  developed  or  determined  on  by  the  De- 
partment as  yet,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  action  is  neces- 
sary or  desirable  on  the  part  of  the  Association  in  this  respect. 
From  conversation  which  I  have  had,  I  judge  that  before 
any  recommendations  are  made,  the  Department  will  commu- 
nicate with  leading  seedsmen  in  connection  with  this  matter. 
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Some  published  reports  were  made  last  year,  in  regard  to 
adulterated  alfalfa  seed.  I  showed  the  officers  of  the  De- 
partment how  they  could  do  leading  seed  firms  a  serious  in- 
justice by  these  published  reports,  and  said  that  the  matter 
should  be  given  the  most  careful  investigation  and  consider- 
ation before  reports  of  this  character  were  made. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  a  personal  engagement  which 
could  not  possibly  be  put  off  will  prevent  my  being  with  you 
at  the  convention  this  year.  I  assure  you  it  is  a  matter  of 
very  much  regret  on  my  part. 

With  kindest  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  convention,  I  re- 
main, Yours  very  truly, 

HENRY  W.  WOOD, 

Chairman. 

The  President :  This  is  a  matter  which  should  be  discussed 
quite  freely,  and  is  one  of  great  importance  to  us  all. 

I  presume  that  most  of  the  members  have  seen  the  list  of 
dealers  whose  samples  of  alfalfa  have  been  found  to  contain 
yellow  trefoil  or  yellow  clover. 

I  have  had  quite  a  lengthy  correspondence  with  the  De- 
partment in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  the  seed,  which  is 
becoming  a  very  serious  menace  to  the  seed  trade.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  a  member  of  our  Association  who  is  doing 
this  adulterating,  but  the  members  in  many  cases  have  been 
imposed  upon  shamefully.  There  are  certain  houses  in  the 
trade  who  are  mixing  trefoil  with  alfalfa  and  red  clover,  and 
there  are  very  few  seedsmen  indeed  who  can  distinguish  the 
difference  between  the  seeds. 

Some  of  our  most  valued  members  have  been  caught  in  this 
way.  They  sold  mixed  seed  without  thinking  for  a  moment 
that  they  were  selling  anything  but  the  pure  article. 

The  evil  is  a  growing  one,  and  has  not  been  lessened  by 
the  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  instead  of  that  the 
Government  has  notified  me  that  over  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  trefoil  have  been  imported  during  March  and  April 
this  year.  This  trefoil  is  used  only  as  an  adulterant.  Besides 
the  large  quantity  of  trefoil  there  has  also  been  imported  a 
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considerable  amount  of  burr  clover,  which  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  It  is  found  mixed  with  the  samples  from  all  over 
the  country.  Not  only  from  the  Eastern  states,  but  from  the 
seed  growing  sections  of  the  West,  Utah,  Colorado,  Nebraska 
and  Kansas.  We  find  those  seeds  mixed  in  with  the  alfalfa 
that  we  supposed  we  were  buying  from  the  farmers. 

I  think  that  it  is  time  that  we  took  the  matter  up  and  de- 
cided upon  some  course  of  action.  Without  being  requested  to 
do  so  the  Depa^'tment  has  sent  a  representative  here  to  talk 
to  us  on  this  subject.  I  received  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Duvel 
on  Monday,  stating  that  he  would  be  here,  and  he  arrived  last 
night.  He  would  be  glad  to  address  us  on  the  question  if  we 
wish  to  hear  him. 

Personally  I  did  not  feel  that  I  could  invite  him  to  address 
us  without  the  members  taking  action  on  the  point.  What  is 
your  wish  in  this  matter,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  McVav:  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  the  American 
Seed  Trade  Association  should  not  be  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  hear  Professor  Duvel  on  this  question,  and  if  it  is  necessary 
to  make  a  motion  to  that  effect  1  would  move  that  we  invite 
Professor  Duvel  to  address  the  convention. 

Which  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Roland  Bolgiano,  was  car- 
ried, and  the  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Bolgiano  ai\d  Lupton 
to  invite  Professor  Duvel  to  address  the  meeting,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  invite  Professors  Piper  and  Tracey  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  discussioh. 

The  President:  There  is  also  a  letter  on  this  subject 
which  I  would  like  you  to  hear.  It  is  from  Mr.  Windheim, 
manager  of  the  Nebraska  Seed  Company.     He  says: 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Nov.  22,  1904. 
Iowa  Seed  Co., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen : — We  have  just  read  quite  a  long  article  in  the 
Wallace  Farmer,  issued  Nov.  4,  1904,  wherein  they  give  quite 
a  write  up  about  adulterated  seeds,  especially  on  clover  and 
alfalfa.  Also  note  in  one  part  they  state  the  legislature  which 
meets  this  winter  should  enact  laws  holding  sellers  responsible 
for  the  spread  of  dodder  and  stating  that  they  shall  call  upon 
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the  Iowa  legislature,  and  if  possible  have  them  enact  similar 
legislation. 

There  is  no  doubt  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  adultera- 
tion going  on  with  some  seed  houses.  As  far  as  dodder  and 
some  other  seeds  that  are  commonly  found  in  clover  and 
alfalfa  and  other  grass  seeds,  are  concerned,  it  will  first  be 
necessary  to  pass  laws  to  prohibit  the  fanners  from  selling 
clover,  alfalfa,  etc.,  which  contain  dodder,  or  other  obnoxious 
weed  seeds,  as  the  seedsman  does  not  produce  the  seed,  al- 
though he  may  sell  it  with  dodder  or  other  obnoxious  weed 
seeds  in  it,  as  some  seedsmen  do  not  know  what  the  seed  of 
dodder  looks  like,  and  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  take  the 
article  out.  It  might  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole  seed  trade 
for  some  Iowa  concern  to  look  into  the  law  that  the  Wallace 
Farmer  would  like  to  have  passed. 

Would  be  very  much  pleased  to  hear  from  you  regarding 
this  matter.  Yours  truly, 

THE  NEBRASKA  SEED  CO. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Dec.  i6th,  1904. 
Chas.  N.  Page, 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Dear  Sir: — Yours  of  the  13th  inst.  at  hand  and  contents  not- 
ed.    We  believe  it  would  be  well   for  the  Secretarv  of  the 

•r 

American  Seed  Trade  Assn.,  to  make  it  a  point  to  get  a  copy 
of  each  and  every  farm  paper  as  it  is  issued,  and  have  same 
looked  through  to  find  just  such  articles  as  we  accidentally 
discovered  in  the  Wallace  Farmer.  It  is  just  as  you  state,  a 
great  many  of  these  agricultural  editors  are  anxious  to  cater 
to  the  good  opinion  of  the  farmers  and  are  overlooking  the 
injustice  they  may  be  doing  to  somebody  else. 

Yotfrs  truly, 
THE  NEBRASKA  SEED  CO. 

The  article  that  Mr.  Windheim  refers  to  appeared  in  the 
"Wallace  Farmer"  of  Des  Moines,  in  regard  to  dodder  and 
red  ctover  ifi  alfalfa. 

There  had  been  a  number  of  complaints  of  it  last  season — 
something  which  we  had  never  heard  of  before. 


/ 
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On  receipt  of  this  letter  I  went  at  once  to  see  Mr.  Wallace, 
and  further  action  on  the  subject  was  "squelched."  The  mat- 
ter was  not  brought  up  before  the  Legislature. 

I  think  that  this  shows  the  desirability  of  having  a  Commit- 
tee on  Legislation,  and  not  only  national  legislation,  but  state 
legislation  as  well.  A  committee  which  will  try  to  prevent 
unfavorable  state  legislation  would  be  a  great  advantage.  I 
understand  that  there  have  been  some  state  laws  passed  which 
were  unfavorable  to  the  seed  trade. 

I  would  be  glad  to  hear  the  views  of  the  members  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  McVay:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  seedsmen  can  very 
easily  protect  themselves,  by  having  the  alfalfa  that  they 
buy  analyzed  before  they  offer  it  to  the  trade. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Duvel  is  quite  willing  to  make  such 
analysis,  and  give  you  the  result  very  promptly.  For  in- 
stance, they  can  give  them  within  forty-eight  hours  after  they 
get  the  samples. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  simple  thing  when  a  seedsman 
purchases  a  lot  of  seed  to  send  samples  to  the  seed  laboratory 
at  Washington,  and  there  they  will  analyze  them  and  let  you 
have  the  result  very  promptly.  That  can  be  done  very  easily, 
and  in  view  of  this  fact  there  is  no  good  reason  why  a  seedsman 
should  sell  alfalfa,  or  red  clover  that  is  loaded  with  trefoil  or 
dodder. 

The  President:  If  there  are  no  other  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject we  will  proceed  with  the  business  before  the  convention, 
while  waiting  for  Professor  Duvel. 

TTie  next  item  we  have  to  deal  with  is  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Customs,  Tariff  and  Express.  Mr.  Breck  is 
chairman  of  this  committee,  but  he  is  unable  to  be  present  with 
us  to-day,  owing  to  ill  health ;  however,  he  sent  in  the  report, 
and  I  would  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  it. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the  committee  as 
follows : 

To  the  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association : 

Perhaps  the  most  important  matter  that  has  come  to  the 
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attention  of  your  Committee  on  Customs,  Tariff  and  Express 
is  the  result  of  the  effort  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  ruling  of 
the  Treasury  Department  concerning  the  market  value  of 
seeds.  In  view  of  the  opposition  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  influence  and  effort  of  the  entire 
seed  and  nursery  trade  of  the  country,  represented  by  eminent 
council,  would  be  required  to  hope  to  achieve  success.  As  this 
means  large  expense  and  much  expenditure  of  time  and 
thought  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals  intrusted  with  the 
management  of  the  case,  it  was  decided  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  association  at  its  next  annual  convention  for  such 
action  as  might  be  deemed  advisable.  Further  than  this  mat- 
ter of  market  values,  nothing  of  moment  has  come  before  3^our 
committee.  The  American  Nurserymen's  Association  and  tne 
Association  of  American  Florists  have  been  addressed  through 
their  Presidents  hoping  that  from  them  suggestions  concern- 
ing some  matter  of  tariff,  customs  and  express  might  be  forth- 
coming that  would  be  of  interest  to  the  trade  generally.  Al- 
though nothing  directly  from  these  associations  has  come  to 
your  committee,  it  is  understood  that  the  Xurservmen's  Asso- 
ciation  will  have  something  to  offer  along  this  line  at  the  time 
of  the  meeting  at  Alexandria  Bay.  It  would  greatly  enhance 
the  usefulness  of  your  committee  if  members,  whenever  they 
had  any  thought  of  improvement  in  connection  with  matters 
concerning  tariff,  customs  and  express,  would  report  the  same 
to  the  President  or  Secretary  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  As- 
sociation. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

'  S.  G.  COURTEEN, 

R.  W.  CLUCAS, 

FRANK  W.   BOLGIANO, 

Bv  CHAS.  H.  BRECK, 

Chairman. 

Mr.  Willard :  Mr.  President,  I  would  move  that  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Customs,  Tariff  and  Express  be  accepted 
and  placed  on  record. 

Which  being  duly  seconded  was  agreed  to. 

The  President:     We  have  another  report  to  hear  at  this 
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time,  and  that  is  the  report  of  the  Membership  Committee.  I 
would  ask  Mr.  Albert  McCullough  if  he  is  prepared  to  pre- 
sent it  ? 

Mr.  Albert  McCullough:  The  committee  has  three  names 
to  present  to  the  members,  they  are  William  Ewing  &  Co., 
Montreal.  We  have  acted  upon  this  firm  favorably,  and  rec- 
ommend its  admission  as  members  of  the  Association. 

Then  we  have  the  name  of  H.  C.  Bassler,  Waterloo,  Neb., 
and  the  Planters'  Seed  Company,  Springfield,  Mo.  None 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  are  personally  acquainted 
with  either  of  those  firms,  nor  have  we  been  able  to  gather 
sufficient  data  concerning  their  business  or  the  length  of  time 
they  have  been  in  business  or  the  extent  of  their  business,  in 
order  to  pass  upon  them  in  any  way,  and,  therefore,  we 
submit  their  names  to  the  Association  without  any  recommen- 
dation whatever,  unless  it  should  happen  that  there  might  be 
some  members  here  who  are  personally  acquainted  with  either 
of  them. 

Mr.  Bassler  is  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan.  His  name 
was  sent  in  some  six  or  eight  months  ago.  As  well  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  he  is  a  small  grower.  He  grows  something 
less  than  ten  acres. 

The  Planters'  Seed  Company  was  presented  by  the  Goodwin 
Harries  Co.,  of  Chicago.  They  are  not  represented  at  this 
meeting. 

Mr.  Braslan:  Mr.  Goodwin,  with  whom  I  have  had  a  talk, 
says  that  they  are  very  reliable  people,  and  he  asked  me  to 
state  so.  I  do  not  know  of  them  personally,  but  he  asked  me 
to  mention  the  fact  that  they  are  a  very  reliable  concern. 

Mr.  Schisler:  The  Planters'  Seed  Company  used  to  be  the 
Planters'  Seed  Company  of  St.  Louis.  They  are  doing  a 
good  business,  and  I  think  they  are  all  right. 

The  President:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of 
the  Membership  Committee,  recommending  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam Ewing  &  Company  of  Montreal,  and  presenting  the 
names,  without  anv  recommendation,  of  H.  C.  Bassler,  Water- 
loo,  Neb.,  and  The  Planters'  Seed  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo.  What 
action  will  you  take  upon  it? 
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Mr.  McCullough:  Is  this  action  to  be  on  the  report  of  the 
committee  ? 

The  President:     We  will  receive  the  report  first. 

A  Member:  The  Planters'  Seed  Company  commenced 
business  in  January  of  this  vear.  As  Mr.  Schisler  has  said 
thev  started  in  St.  Louis.  One  of  the  members  of  the  firm  was 
the  special  agent  of  Missouri  at  the  Fair  last  year. 

They  have  done  a  very  nice  business  this  spring,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  they  are  well  worthy  of  being  members  of  this  As- 
sociation. 

Mr.  Braslan:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  committee  has 
recommended  that  William  Ewing  &  Co.  of  Montreal,  be 
elected  as  members  of  the  Association  I  would  make  a  mo- 
tion that  the  rules  be  suspended,  and  that  they  be  elected. 

This  motion  being  duly  seconded  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Coryell,  was 
carried,  and  Messrs.  Ewing  &  Company  were  declared  mem- 
bers of  the  Association. 

The  President:  We  will  now  deal  with  the  application  of 
the  Planters'  Seed  Company. 

Mr.  Clark  (E.  B.)  :I  move  that  the  rules  be  suspended,  and 
that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  a  unanimous  vote 
that  the  Planters'  Seed  Company  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  be  de- 
clared members  of  this  Association. 

Which,  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Secre- 
tary cast  the  ballot  electing  The  Planters  Seed  Company  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association. 

Mr.  McVay:  Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  the  applica- 
tion of  H.  C.  Bassler  I  would  make  a  motion  that  we  ballot 
on  this  gentleman,  in  the  usual  way. 

Which  motion  being  duly  seconded  was  carried. 

Mr.  May:  Mr.  President,  before  we  proceed  with  this  I 
would  like  to  say  a  word.  While  it  may  be  right  to  ballot  for 
this  member  I  think  that  out  of  due  respect  for  our  fellow 
member  of  long  standing,  who  recommends  and  endorses  Mr. 
Bassler  we  should  deal  the  same  with  his  nominee  as  with  the 
others.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  show  him  a  certain 
amount  of  courtesy  and  pass  Mr.  Bassler's  election  in  the  same 
wav  as  we  have  the  others. 
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I  know  of  Mr.  Bassler  slightly,  and  from  what  I  know 
he  is  well  fitted  and  worthy  in  every  way  to  become  a  member 
of  this  Association.  It  is  possibly  true  that  he  is  only  a 
small  dealer,  but  still  that  does  not  mean  much.  We  do  not 
know  how  large  he  may  become.  I  understand  that  he  is  a 
man  of  good  reputation,  and  that  Mr.  Vaughan  strongly  rec- 
ommends him.  and  I  feel  that  we  should  extend  to  him  the 
same  courtesy  that  we  have  extended  to  the  others. ' 

Mr.  Albert  McCullough:  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  much 
time  replying,  Mr.  President,  but  there  are  one  or  two  things 
that  I  would  like  to  place  before  the  meeting. 

In  justice  to  the  committee  and  in  justice  to  Mr.  Vaughan 
I  wish  to  say,  as  chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee,  that 
some  four  months  after  this  name  was  presented  to  us  by  Mr. 
Vaughan  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  addressed  to  me  as 
chairman  of  the  Membership  Committee  of  this  Association, 
asking  me  by  all  means  to  be  very  careful  and  investigate  any 
applicants  whose  names  were  presented  to  us  and  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  they  had  been  in  business  long  enough,  and 
extensively  enough  to  entitle  them  to  come  in  as  members. 
He  stated  that  we  had  taken  in  members  who  had  been  in 
business  only  a  short  time,  and  several  of  them  had  failed  with- 
in a  year  after  they  had  been  elected. 

Now,  this  name  had  been  entirely  overlooked,  it  had  been 
presented  four  or  five  months  before  that  and  nothing  was  said 
of  it,  but,  from  the  very  tone  of  Mr.  Vaughan^s  letter,  the 
committee  was  just  that  much  more  particular.  All  that  we 
have  been  able  to  find  out  about  him  is  that  he  is  a  small 
grower,  and  that  he  only  has  about  ten  acres.  He  is  an  hon- 
orable and  upright  gentleman,  no  doubt,  but  he  is  not  a  gen- 
eral grower. 

Mr.  Ebeling:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  any  member  present 
knows  how  long  Mr.  Bassler  has  been  in  business  ? 

Mr.  Emerson:  I  can  tell  you  that  he  has  been  in  business 
for  a  great  many  years. 

He  was  originally  with  the  R.  K.  Bliss  Company  of  New 
York.     Many  of  the  members  present  probably  don't  know 
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who  Bliss  &  Company  were,  but  they  were  a  large  firm  of 
seedsmen. 

Further  than  that  I  can  tell  you  that  he  is  a  very  competent 
seedsman — more  so,  I  should  say,  than  many  gentlemen  here 
present,  including  myself. 

He  is  growing  a  few  onion  sets  jiist  now,  but  I  agree  with 
what  Mr.  May  has  said,  and  think  that  he  is  eligible  for 
membership  in  this  Association,  just  as  much  as  many  people 
who  are  here  to-day,  and  I  shall  vote  for  his  election  if  I  get 
a  chance. 

Mr.  Ebeling:  I  feel  now,  and  always  have  felt  that  this 
Association  should  be  very  careful  as  to  whom  we  admit 
to  membership.  I  must  confess  that  we  have  been  rather  care- 
less in  that  respect  lately.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Membership  Committee  has  not  been  able  to  de- 
termine the  eligibility  of  this  party  we  ought  to  be  more  care- 
ful than  ordinarily.  This  fact  ought  to  have  some  weight 
with  us. 

I  must  confess  that  I  could  not  vote  intelligently  on  the 
question  now.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  ought  to  be  W'illing  to 
wait  .till  our  next  meeting.  Let  the  matter  rest  a  year,  and 
in  the  meantime  we  will  determine  as  to  his  eligibility. 

I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  all  applications  for  mem- 
bership in  this  Association  ought  to  be  posted,  or  given  pub- 
licity among  the  members,  so  that  we  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  their  eligibility  and  their  worthiness  to 
become  members. 

We  all  stand  for  high  ideals  here,  and  I  feel  that  we 
have  got  as  far  as  we  want  to  go  in  this  kind  of  thing.  We 
have  members  to-day  who  are  not  a  credit  to  us — I  make  bold  ' 
to  say  it,  and  I  can  back  it  up  if  necessary.  I  want  to  be 
placed  on  record  as  saying  that  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  this 
indiscriminate  method  of  admitting  new  members  to  this 
Association. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  us.  We  are  jeopardizing 
the  good  name  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association.  In 
saying  this  I  think  I  am  only  voicing  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  membership. 
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As  far  as  Mr.  Bassler  is  concerned  I  may  say  that  I  do  not 
know  anything  at  all  about  him.  He  may  be  all  right,  and 
may  make  a  good  member,  and  one  who  would  be  a  credit  to 
us.  From  what  I  heard  to-day  he  is  an  honest,  upright  man, 
but  wc  do  not  know  sufficient  about  him  and  his  business  to 
vote  intelligently  as  to  whether  he  is  eligible  for  membership. 
I  think,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  for  his  application  to 
lay  over  till  our  next  meeting,  and  in  the  meantime  we  will 
have  a  chance  of  looking  up  who  and  what  he  is. 

If  this  were  done  I  think  it  would  be  to  his  credit  and  to 
our  interest. 

The  President:  Of  course  the  rules  cannot  be  suspended 
except  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  membership  present. 

Mr.  Emerson:  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  in  Mr.  Ebel- 
ing's  mind  in  relation  to  what  I  have  said,  but  I  must  say 
that  what  I  said  was  the  truth.  I  do  not  wish  to  cast  any 
reflection  upon  anyone  here,  I  simply  used  the  members  here 
as  a  comparison  with  Mr.  Bassler. 

I  can  say  to  Mr.  Ebeling,  and  to  the  other  members  present 
that  Mr.  Bassler  is  an  honorable  man.  I  have  known  him 
for  many  years,  and  have  always  known  him  to  be  thoroughly 
honorable  and  upright. 

He  was  employed  by  Mr.  Robinson  for  a  great  many  years 
as  confidential  bookkeeper,  and  if  Mr.  Robinson  were  here 
to-day  he  would  thoroughly  endorse  Mr.  Bassler,  I  know. 

This  organization  should  not  be  enclosed  in  a  barb  wire 
fence,  according  to  my  mind.  I  do  not  think  that  we  ought 
to  be  corked  tight  and  absolutely  rat  proof.  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  have  some  sort  of  a  social  arrangement,  and  I  also 
think  that  when  we  can  find  men  who  know  as  much  as 
Mr.  Bassler  does,  about  subjects  in  which  we  are  directly  in- 
terested that  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  in  making  them  mem- 
bers of  the  Association.  Those  are  the  kind  of  members  who 
are  of  value,  and  who  would  be  a  credit  to  us  as  an  Asso- 
ciation. 

It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  Mr.  Bassler  is  only  a  small 
grower  or  dealer,  still,  which  of  us  was  not  a  small  dealer 
at  one  time?     We  cannot  all  be  born  with  silver  spoons  in 
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our  mouths,  nor  can  we  all  have  business  thrust  upon  us. 

Let  us  be  liberal  and  charitable,  and  I  would  move,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  that  the  Secretary 
be  instructed  to  cast  a  ballot  signifying  the  unanimous  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Bassler  as  a  member  of  this  organization. 

The  President:  There  is  a  motion  before  us  that  the  rules 
be  suspended,  and  that  the  Secretary  cast  a  ballot  as  the  vote 
of  the  Association,  for  Mr.  Bassler  as  a  member.  What  is 
your  wish  with  regard  to  it? 

Mr.  Ebeling:  I  can  simply  repeat  what  I  have  already 
said,  and  that  is  that  this  Association  should  not  take  that  step 
at  this  time.  I  think  that  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  wait  a 
little  while.  Let  this  name  remain  in  abevance  till  we  can  look 
up  the  situation.  I  feel  in  justice  to  the  Association,  and  with 
the  interests  of  the  Association  at  heart  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  hasty  in  such  matters  as  this,  and  I  do  object  to  railroad- 
ing through  a  man  whom  we  are  not  thoroughly  familiar  with, 
at  least  so  far  as  his  business  standing  and  so  on  is  concerned, 
and  one  with  whom  I  must  confess  we  do  not  all  seem  to  be 
perfectly  satisfied.  This  sort  of  thing  has  been  done  too  often, 
and  I  wish  to  be  placed  on  record  as  saying  that  I  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  that  there  was  a  motion  made  that  we  proceed  to  bal- 
lot on  Mr.  Rassler's  name.  If  that  is  the  case  this  second  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Emerson  would  be  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Emerson:     I  submit  my  motion  as  an  amendment. 

The  President :     As  a  substitute  motion  ? 

Mr.  Emerson:  Yes,  as  a  substitute  motion,  or  an  amend- 
menc. 

Mr.  Braslan:  Mr.  President,  will  you  allow  me  to  sav  a 
word  or  two? 

The  name  of  Mr.  Bassler  was  presented  to  this  convention 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan,  who  is  not  with  us  here,  and  it  was 
through  his  presentation  that  the  committee  has  acted  upon  it. 
Mr.  V'aughan  is  at  home  in  Chicago,  practically  arriving  now 
from  California. 

We  have  heard  from  one  of  our  members  here  that  this  man 
Bassler   is  an   honorable   upright   man.     He   may   have   been 
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in  the  seed  business  only  a  short  while,  and  he  mav  not  be  a 
very  large  grower,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  a  seed  grower, 
and  a  seedsman.  If  there  is  any  question  in  regard  to  the 
election  of  Mr.  Bassler  as  a  member  of  this  Association  I 
think,  for  Mr.  Vaughan's  sake,  and  for  Mr.  Bassler's  sake 
his  name  should  be  withdrawn,  if  there  is  any  possible  chance 
of  it  coming  to  a  vote  and  the  result  be  that  he  would  not  be 
elected.  We  do  not  want  to  slap  this  man  in  the  face  because 
his  business  is  small,  nor  do  we  want  to  slap  Mr.  Vaughan  in 
the  face  for  presenting  him. 

Therefore,  as  a  member  of  this  Association  I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  withdraw  his  name,  and  not  act  upon  it  in  any 
manner  whatever  until  a  year  from  now,  if  there  is  any  pos- 
sible chance  of  his  election  being  defeated  now. 

Mr.  Willard:  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
the  admission  of  this  man  at  the  present  time.  It  is  a  question 
of  the  suspension  of  the  rules,  and  there  is  an  objection  to  that, 
so  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Emerson's  motion  is  in  order, 
and  it  therefore  reverts  to  the  original  motion  of  Mr.  McVay. 

Mr.  Emerson:  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  too  much  time, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  members  should  say  whether  they 
are  favorable  to  his  election  or  not. 

I  have  had  some  little  dealings  with  him,  and  have  always 
found  him  perfectly  honorable  and  straightforward,  as  I  told 
you,  but  still  I  am  not  fighting  his  battles.  I  think,  however, 
in  all  fairness  that  Mr.  Vaughan  should  be  listened  to  when 
he  recommends  him  for  membership. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Page  has  had  some  dealing  with 
him,  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  him  as  to  the  eligibility 
of  Mr.  Bassler  as  a  member  of  this  Association. 

The  President:  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  matter  for  dis- 
cussion at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  It  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  procedure  just  now. 

You  all  understand,  of  course,  that  if  there  is  a  single  ob- 
jection to  the  suspension  of  the  rules  they  cannot  be  suspended. 

Mr.  Albert  McCullough:  In  so  far  as  Mr.  Vaughan  is 
concerned  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  showing  any  disrespect 
whatever  to  him  in  acting  as  we  do.     His  letter  of  advice,  writ- 
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ten  to  the  committee,  was  dated  some  three  or  four  months 
after  his  letter  recommending  this  gentleman,  and  it  was  be- 
cause it  impressed  us  so  much  that  we  acted  as  we  did. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Page:  I  might  say  that  our  firm  has  had  some 
dealings  with  Mr.  Bassler,  and  we  have  always  found  him  a 
very  honorable  and  straightforward  gentleman.  So  far  as  I 
know  of  him  I  can  only  endorse  what  Mr.  Emerson  has  said. 

The  President:  The  question  is  now  with  regard  to  the 
substitute  motion,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  we  suspend  the 
rules,  and  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  the 
Association  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Bassler  to  membership. 

This  motion  being  put  to  the  meeting  was  lost. 

The  President:  We  how  revert  to  the  original  motion.  I 
will  appoint  the  same  tellers  to  act  (Messrs.  Ford  and  Temp- 
lin). 

The  ballot  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Bassler  as 
a  member  of  the  Association,  and  he  was  accordingly  declared 
a  member. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Bolgiano:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man from  the  Agricultural  Department  is  now  present  in  the 
room,  and  ready  to  discuss  this  question  of  the  adulteration 
of  seed,  I  move  that  the  executive  session  be  closed  for  the 
time  being  and  that  we  now  hear  from  Professor  Duvel. 

The  President :  Before  doing  so  I  would  like  to  ask  Messrs. 
Funk  and  Will  if  they  would  inform  the  new  members  of  their 
election,  and  invite  them  to  take  part  in  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Funk:     We  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Willard:  I  think  one  of  the  newly  elected  members  is 
now  present  in  the  room.  Mr.  Dickinson  is  in  town,  and 
Mr.  William  Ewing  is  here  in  the  room  with  us. 

Mr.  Ewing:  Gentlemen — You  know  that  silence  is  golden, 
and  talk  is — well,  the  other  thing,  so  I  will  just  thank  you 
for  the  honor  you  have  done  me  in  electing  me  to  membership 
in  your  Association.  I  shall  try  to  live  up  to  it,  so  far  as  I  can, 
and  be  in  every  way  a  worthy  member  of  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association. 

The  President:  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Ewing  that  we  are  all 
greatly  pleased  to  welcome  you  as  a  member  of  this  Associa- 
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tion.  We  all  know  the  old  firm  of  Wm.  Ewing  &  Sons,  of 
Montreal,  and  we  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  be  with  us  at 
many  of  our  meetings  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Dickinson  is  no  stranger  to  us.  He  has  been  attend- 
ing our  meetings  as  the  representative  of  another  firm,  and 
we  are  very  pleased  to  welcome  him  as  a  member  in  his  own 
name  now. 

Air.  Dickinson:  I  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the  honor 
you  have  done  me.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  to 
be  added  to  what  Mr.  Ewing  has  said,  but  I  feel  the  honor 
and  will  try  to  be  a  worthy  member,  in  my  own  name. 

The  President :  We  will  now  deal  with  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Bolgiano,  that  Professor  Duvel  be  invited  to  address  us. 
W'hat  is  your  wish  with  regard  to  the  motion? 

Mr.  Willard :  I  would  be  very  glad  to  second  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 1  think  that  it  is  a  very  good  idea  for  this  Association 
to  hear  all  we  can  on  this  subject,  particularly  when  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  it  from  experts  and  men  who  have 
every  reason  to  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

The  motion  being  put  to  the  meeting  was  unanimously  car- 
ried, and  Professor  Duvel  was  invited  to  address  the  meeting. 
(See  page  47.) 


The  President:  We  are  now  to  hear  from  Mr.  Albert  Mc- 
Cullough,  who  has  a  paper  on  "Increasing  or  Restricting  the 
Membership  in  the   American  Seed  Trade  Association." 

Mr.  Albert  McCullough :  In  justice  to  myself  I  want  to 
appeal  to  the  Chair,  and  I  think  1  will  be  borne  out. 

When  I  was  asked  to  take  up  this  subject  I  did  so  with  a 
little  reservation.  I  said  if  it  was  possible  for  me  to  pre- 
pare a  paper,  owing  to  the  state  of  my  health,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  do  it,  if  it  was  not  possible,  then  I  would  bring 
the  matter  up  before  the  organization  in  an  extemporized  man- 
ner, that  is  to  say,  I  would  present  the  salient  points  as  they 
appeare'v!  to  me,  so  that  they  might  be  discussed.  Am  I  not 
right,  Mr.  Chairman? 
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The  President:  Yes,  sir,  you  are,  and  I  want  to  apologize 
for  saying  that  you  had  a  paper. 

Mr.  McCullough:  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  was  physically 
unable  to  prepare  a  paper  that  would  have  been  at  all  satis- 
factory to  myself  or  to  the  members  here. 

This  subject  of  increasing  or  restricting  our  membership  is, 
in  my  poor  judgment,  one  of  very  great  interest,  and  vital 
importance  to  us  as  an  Association.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  go  back  to  the  original  organization"  at  any  length. 
I  will  merely  refer  to  it  by  saying  that  the  intents  and  pur- 
poses of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  were  originally 
to  bring  the  dealers  together,  and  to  make  their  meetings  busi- 
ness meetings,  and  meetings  which  would  be  of  importance  to 
the  Seed  Trade  in  general,  and  especially  to  the  members  of  the 
organization. 

This  organization  was  not  instituted  originally  as  a  pleasure 
jaunt,  but  it  was  treated  and  considered  as  a  strictly  business 
proposition  or  a  business  organization. 

In  speaking  of  this  subject  to-day,  or  in  bringing  it  before 
you  I  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  have  fib  axe  to  grind, 
and  I  would  like  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  question  thoroughly 
discussed.  This  is  a  question  which  has  two  sides,  and  one 
of  them  has  just  as  many  points  in  its  favor  as  the  other.  To- 
day, however,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  stand  to  be  or  not  to 
be,  that  is  to  be  an  organization  of  direct  interest  in  a  business 
.way  to  ourselves,  or,  to  take  a  broader  and  more  pleasant  view 
of  it  and  have  it  maintained  more  from  the  standpoint  of  a  so- 
cial affair. 

We  cannot  very  well  carry  on  both  lines  at  the  same  time. 
You  all  know  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing,  too,  to  walk  on 
the  line  that  divides — you  are  either  going  to  be  on  the  one 
side  or  on  the  other,  and  every  line  has  two  sides,  and  there 
is  no  more  reason  why  the  party  on  one  side  should  be  more 
wrong  than  the  party  on  the  other. 

The  pleasures  of  the  social  side  appeal  to  us  to-day,  and 
they  have  appealed  to  us  at  this  convention  possibly  more  than 
the  item  of  business.     We  have  given  ourselves  over  to  enter- 
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tainments  and  social  affairs  so  much  that  it  has  cut  us  short 
with  our  business  meetings. 

If  we  take  the  stand  and  stick  to  the  line  of  business,  and 
keep  the  social  side  of  the  thing  at  a  distance,  comparatively, 
in  my  judgment  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  restrict  our 
membership,  to  draw  our  lines  closer. 

The  temptations  in  our  line  of  business  are  peculiar  and  in 
fact  our  business  is  a  peculiar  one  altogether,  and  is  not  like 
the  average  business  in  very  many  respects.  Knowledge  is  a 
very  beneficial  thing,  and  a  little  knowledge  is  sometimes  a  very 
good  thing,  but  in  our  business,  the  way  I  see  it,  a  little  knowl- 
edge is  a  very  detrimental  thing,  and  it  is  something  that  we 
must  look  out.  for  it  is  apt  to  carry  us  up  against  the  rocks 
quicker  than  anything  else  that  I  know  of. 

When  I  speak  of  temptations  I  want  you  to  understand 
me  that  I  am  not  referring  to  moral  temptations  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  Ixit  a  man  thinks  when  he  walks  into  your  store, 
or  my  store,  or  any  other  store  that  happens  to  be  making 
money  (although  he  would  have  very  hard  work  to  tell  that, 
and  it  is  often  very  hard  for  the  insider  to  tell  it  himself), 
but  anyway  this  man  will  think  that  you  are  coining  money, 
and  the  first  thing  you  know  he  opens  a  store,  and  keeps  it 
going  for  a  year  or  so,  thinking  that  as  the  others  have  done 
(in  his  estimation)  he  can  get  independently  rich  in  two  years. 
I  think  that  it  is  just  such  ideas  as  that  which  cause  so  many 
''mushrooms"  to  spring  up  in  this  country.  We  ought  to  be 
very  careful,  and  as  an  old  member  wrote  me  a  short  time  ago 
saying,  ''Mr.  McCullough,  in  my  judgment  it  is  necessary  for 
the  committee  and  for  the  Association  to  investigate  thoroughly 
every  application  for  membership  that  comes  up  before  it,  and 
to  see  if  they  have  been  established  in  business  long  enough  to 
form  a  reputation,  and  to  be  worthy  of  being  members  of  the 
Association." 

We  have  at  diflFerent  times  in  the  past  elected  members  with 
a  rush.  All  they  had  to  do  was  to  have  their  names  presented, 
and  they  went  through  with  a  whirr,  and  five  minutes  after- 
wards some  member  would  come  along  and  say,  "Did  you 
elect  so  and  so?     Well,  be  is  not  entitled  to  it.     W^hy  didn't 
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you  speak  about  it?  I  could  have  told  you."  Well,  we  would 
say,  '* Why  didn't  you  tell  us  about  it  ?*'  and  he  would  answer, 
'•VVell,  I  didn't  want  to  speak/^ 

The  Membership  Committee  is  not  an  easy  place  to  fill.  I 
know  that  from  experience,  and  I  know  a  good  many  other 
gentlemen  in  the  room  now  who  can  tell  you  the  same  thing. 
Nevertheless  our  dutv  is  to  adhere  to  the  Constitution.  Some- 
times  we  waive  the  rules,  that  is  all  right,  and  if  we  discover 
that  we  were  wrong,  and  make  the  discovery  too  late,  it  is  all 
right,  too,  but  we  had  better  look  out  for  the  future. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  throw  down  the  barriers  and  admit 
anyone  and  everyone,  there  are  a  class  of  men  in  this  country 
who  are  eligible  to  our  organization,  and  in  my  judgment  we 
ought  to  have  every  one  of  them  with  us,  and  those  men  are  the 
Congressmen. 

Each  and  every  congressman  in  Washington  distributes 
more  seed  than  a  great  many  of  our  members,  and  while  they 
are  not  generally  considered  as  seedsmen,  still  they  are  in  the 
business.  I  met  a  congressman  the  other  day  (This  is  his  first 
term)  :  he  said  to  me  **Albert,  I  thought  I  was  going  to  knock 
you  out  of  business  sure,  when  I  got  down  there  to  Wash- 
ington." I  had  gone  down  to  ask  him  if  he  would  not  help 
to  kill  this  bill  we  were  speaking  of,  or  at  least  if  he  would 
not  help  to  curtail  it.  He  said  *"No,  sir,  I  am  going  to  send 
out  as  many  of  those  seeds  as  I  can,  and  this  year  I  am  going 
to  send  out  twice  as  many  more,  if  I  can.  I  will  knock  you 
out  of  business." 

Well,  I  met  him  only  last  Saturday,  and  he  said  to  me  **I 
want  to  get  out  of  the  business.  I  am  disgusted  with  it,  and 
want  to  get  out  of  it."  I  said  "Well,  why  don't  you  get  out 
of  it.  We  certainly  want  you  out  of  it,  and  I  can  introduce 
you  to  lots  of  men  throughout  the  United  States  who  want  you 
out  of  it.  We  want  you  out,  and  we  want  your  help  after  you 
get  out." 

If  they  won't  get  out  of  the  business  then,  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  have  them  members  of  this  organization.  If  we  are 
to  throw  open  the  doors  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  place 
for  \^s  to  start. 
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We  would  consider  this  organization,  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association,  as  an  incubator  to  produce  new  seedsmen 
and  growers,  when,  as  the  thing  stands,  most  of  them  are 
starving  to  death.  If  some  more  **mushroom'*  concerns  come 
in  what  will  the  effect  be?  What  effect  will  it  have  upon 
our  business?  and  what  effect  will  it  have  upon  theirs?  The 
records  show  that  they  make  money  the  first  year  or  so,  but 
they  do  not  hold  the  customers  more  than  two  years,  and  they 
cannot  possibly  hold  them  more  than  two  years.  But,  in  two 
years  they  have  done  all  the  damage  that  they  possibly  can  to  a 

us  and  have  not  benefitted  themselves  worth  a  cent.  To  be 
serious  about  it,  the  question  is,  shall  we  allow  them  to  use 
this  Association  as  an  incubator  to  help  boost  them  upon  the  ** 

public  ? 

It  is  time  enough,  it  seems  to  me,  to  admit  them  to  member- 
ship after  they  have  had  a  start,  and  after  they  have  demon- 
strated their  fitness  to  become  members. 

It  strikes  me  here,  in  connection  with  this  that  our  Constitu- 
tion and  By-Laws  were  created  some  time  ago,  when  business 
was  not  conducted  just  on  the  same  lines  as  it  is  to-day,  and 
in  going  over  them  carefully  you  will  find  that  there  are  many 
articles  in  them  that  may  be  construed  in  different  ways.  Pos- 
sibly it  would  be  hard  to  get  up  an  article  that  could  not  be 
construed  as  man  wanted  to  read  it.  Every  man's  way  of  in- 
terpreting an  article  may  not  be  just  the  same  as  every  other 
man's  way,  but,  so  long  as  the  article  is  ambiguous  at  all  it  is 
very  hard  to  go  back  and  say  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  men  , 

who  made  the  article  originally. 

In  view  of  this  I  would  make  the  recommendation  to  you 
to-day  that  a  committee  be  appointed,  by  our  incoming  Presi- 
dent if  you  like,  to  revise  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  this 
Association.  Give  the  committee  plenty  of  time  to  consider  the 
matter,  for  it  is  a  most  important  one,  and  have  them  report  if 
necessary  at  the  next  annual  meeeting  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  then  let  the  Executive  Committee  go  over  the  mat- 
ter and  submit  it  to  the  members  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association.  In  that  way  we  will  have  it  prepared  and  laid 
before  us  next  June  when  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
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tion  is  called,  and  will  be  in  a  position  to  consider  it  intelligently. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  attention; 

The  President:  What  will  you  do  with  the  suggestions  of 
Mr.  McCuUough? 

Mr.  Ebeling:  I  would  move  that  we  accept  this  report, 
and  that  it  be  placed  on  record  with  the  other  reports  and  pa- 
pers. 

I  would  also  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  as  indicat- 
ed in  Mr.  McCullough's  remarks. 
.  The  motion  being  duly  seconded,  was  carried. 

Mr.   Ebeling:     I   would  like   to  have  a  motion  passed  or 

some  measure  adopted  whereby  the  Committee  on  Member- 

^  ship  would  post  the  names  of  all  applicants  for  membership 

in  this  Association,  at  least  twenty-four  hours  in  advance  of 
the  time  of  the  voting  for  their  election,  so  that  the  members 
of  the  Association  may  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  who 
they  are,  and  may  ascertain  for  themselves  as  to  the  eligibility 
of  any  and  all  candidates. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  throw  the  responsibility 
of  the  election  of  new  members  upon  the  Association  generally, 
and  relieve  the  Membership  Committee  from  some  embarrass- 
ment, possibly.  Such  a  measure  would  be  a  move  towards  do- 
ing justice  to  all  concerned. 

This  action  is  in  line  with  the  thought  expressed  by  me 
yesterday,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  bear  me  out,  Mr.  President, 
when  I  say  that  there  should  be  a  great  deal  of  care  taken  in 
admitting  new  members  to  this  Association.  I  think  we  have 
certainly  been  a  little  too  careless  and  loOvSe  in  the  past,  and 
that  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  make  some  change  in  this  direc- 
K  tion. 

I  have  heard  it  said  by  those  who  constitute  the  very  best 
element  in  this  Association  that  it  was  a  pity  that  things  were 
being  carried  on  in  such  a  seemingly  careless  way.  I  am  sure 
that  this  is  a  pretty  good  indication  that  we  should  take  some 
steps  towards  remedying  the  evil.  I  am  not  prepared  to  sug- 
gest any  particular  way,  but  would  be  satisfied  with  any  method 
which  would  tend  to  make  us  more  careful  in  the  selection  of 
our  new  members. 
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I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  of  the  other  members  on  this 
point. 

Mr.  Albert  McCuIlough:  I  understood  that  Mr.  Ebeling 
made  a  motion  at  the  beginning  of  his  remarks. 

In  connection  with  this  last  item  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ebeling, 
that  is,  the  having  of  the  names  posted  and  that  action  should 
not  be  taken  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  after  such  posting, 
I  must  say  that  it  certainly  is  a  very  desirable  thing,  for  it  is 
hard  work  for  a  committee  to  investigate  all  the  names  that  are 
submitted,  most  of  them  being  utter  strangers,  and  it  is  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  find  out  who  is  acquainted  with  the  applicant 
apart  from  the  man  who  proposes  him.  The  person  who  pre- 
sents the  name  is  frequently  not  present  when  the  name  is  being 
dealt  with.  Then  again,  many  times  the  names  are  present- 
ed by  the  applicant  asking  some  member  to  present  his  appli- 
cation. 

The  committee  is  compelled  to  go  around  and  investigate 
each  name  and  pass  upon  it,  and  1  know  instances  (and  they 
are  not  very  rare,  and  the  same  thing  occurs  every  year) 
where  some  member  savs  after  the  election  is  over,  "Whv 
didn't  you  ask  me  about  so  and  so?  I  could  have  told  you." 
Well,  the  committee  cannot  go  around  to  each  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  and  ask  if  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
applicants,  or  any  of  them.  It  is  an  impossibility  to  do  such 
a  thing. 

I  am  in  favor  of  Mr.  Ebeling's  idea,  and  think  it  a  very 
good  thing,  indeed.  The  names  should  be  posted,  and  any 
member  having  any  information,  or  knowing  any  reason  why 
any  applicant  should  not  be  elected  to  membership  could  give  it 
to  the  committee.  Their  names  would  not  be  known — and  the 
committee  could  investigate  and  make  a  report  to  the  conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  Stokes:  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  Mr.  Ebel- 
ing's point  could  be  covered  by  our  simply  having  a  little 
discussion  of  the  subject  and  then  leaving  it  for  the  commit- 
tee to  be  appointed  on  the  Revision  of  the  Hy-Laws  to  take  up. 

The  President:  I  think  that  is  a  good  suggestion,  Mr. 
Stokes.     As  the  motion  was  worded  it  would  reallv  take  the 
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matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Membership  Committee,  and 
this  would  require  a  revision  of  the  By-Laws. 

Mr.  Ebeling:  Is  it  not  the  rule  in  the  best  organizations 
of  the  country  that  applications  for  membership  have  to  be 
in  at  least  a  year  before  they  are  acted  upon?  That  would 
mean  that  the  application  would  have  to  be  presented  at  this 
meeting  and  be  acted  upon  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  I 
think  that  the  applicants  are  also  required  to  state  whether 
they  have  been  a  certain  length  of  time  in  business  on  their 
own  account. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  such  a  rule  were  adopted,  and  made 
part  of  our  constitution  it  would  be  quite  an  improvement,  be- 
sides being  a  great  help  to  the  Membership  Committee,  whose 
work  at  the  present  time  is  both  hard  and  disagreeable  in  some 
instances. 

I  might  add  that  where  the  names  are  presented  a  year 
in  advance  the  Membership  Committee  or  the  Secretary  could 
send  out  to  all  the  members  of  the  Association  circulars  en- 
quiring whether  there  were  any  objections  to  the  election  of 
so  and  so.  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee would  be  entirely  prepared  to  submit  a  report  in  the 
proper  shape,  and  a  report  which  would  have  the  advantage 
of  being  made  intelligently,  because  of  the  information  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee. 

The  President:  As  the  matter  now  stands,  the  motion  be- 
ing revised.  I  understand  that  the  idea  is  to  leave  the  entire 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  new  committee  to  be  appointed  on 
the  revision  of  the  Bv-Laws? 

Mr.  Ebeling:  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  would  cover  the 
ground. 

The  motion  being  put  to  the  meeting  was  carried. 

Mr.  Durvea:  \fr.  President,  if  I  am  in  order  I  would  like 
to  move  that  we  have  an  initiation  fee  of  say  twenty-five  dollars 
for  new  members  coming  into  this  organization.  Leave  the 
annual  dues  the  same  as  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

1  think  the  Association  ought  to  be  worth  twenty-five  or 
fiftv  dollars  to  new  members. 
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Mr.  Schisler:  We  would  have  to  change  the  By-Laws  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  Green:  I  would  make  a  substitute  motion,  and  move 
that  this  question  be  also  referred  to  the  new  committee  on 
the  revision  of  the  By-Laws,  but  in  deference  to  the  gentleman 
who  made  the  original  motion  I  think  an  informal  ballot  would 
be  wise  right  here,  in  order  to  give  the  committee  the  benefit 
of  the  sense  of  the  meeting. 

To  put  it  more  clearly,  I  offer  as  a  substitute  motion  that 
this  matter  be  referred  to  the  new  committee  on  the  revision 
of  the  By-Laws,  and  that  as  a  guide  to  this  committee  an  in- 
formal ballot  be  taken  as  to  the  advisability  of  having  an  initia- 
tion fee — leaving  the  amount  open  for  the  judgment  of  the 
committee. 

The  informal  ballot  being  taken  resulted  as  follows: 

36  voted  for  $25.00. 
5  voted  for  $50.00. 
4  voted  for  $10.00. 
4  voted  **No.'' 
2  voted  for  $5.00. 
2  voted  for  $100.00. 

The  President:  We  have  Mr.  Mel  L.  Webster,  of  Inde- 
l>endence,  Iowa,  on  the  program  for  a  paper  on  **Is  the  Voca- 
tion of  Seed  Dealing  a  Promising  Field  for  Young  Men?" 

Mr.  Webster  is  not  able  to  be  with  us  here  to-day,  but  he 
has  sent  this  letter,  which  I  will  read  to  you. 

*' Independence,  June  15,  1905. 
"Charles  X.  Page, 

"Alexandria  Bay,  New  York. 

"Dear  Sir: — I  regret  very  much  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  mc  to  be  with  you  during  the  convention.  I  had  been 
planning  on  it  up  to  the  last  moment,  but  find  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  me  to  leave  my  business  for  the  long  time  neces- 
sary to  take  in  the  convention  at  that  distance. 

"It  is  hard  for  me  to  give  up  the  pleasure  of  seeing  every- 
one at  this  time.  "Yours  truly, 

"MEL  L.  W^EBSTER." 
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Mr.  Webster  does  hot  mention  anything  about  his  paper, 
so  I  presume  that  that  part  of  the  program  will  have  to  be 
passed. 

I  know  from  a  previous  letter  that  I  had  from  Mr.  Webster 
that  he  was  preparing  a  paper.  I  cannot  say  whether  he  sim- 
ply omitted  to  send  it  or  not.  If  it  comes  in  time  I  presume 
the  Secretary  will  be  authorized  to  print  it  with  the  rest  of 
the  report. 

We  were  also  to  have  a  paper  from  Mr.  Breck,  but  it  has 
not  vet  been  sent  in.     Mr.  Breck  is  ill. 

Mr.  Woodniff:  The  Membership  Committee  has  to  pre- 
sent to  the  Association  two  new  names  as  applicants  for  mem- 
^  bership.     It  seems  to  me  that  before  the  changes  are  made 

in  our  initiation  fees  and  so  on,  that  it  is  due  to  those  gentlemen 
(both  of  whom  are  here  now,  and  have  been  with  us  since 
yesterday),  seeing  that  both  applications  have  been  filed  since 
yesterday,  that  they  should  be  permitted  to  come  into  the  As- 
sociation, provided  they  are  elected,  on  the  regular  plan,  or  on 
payment  of  the  regular  dues  of  five  dollars  a  year.  It  was 
not  imderstood  when  they  came  in  that  there  would  be  any 
initiation  fee  to  pay. 

I  think  it  would  be  hard  to  charge  them  an  initiation  fee,  see- 
ing that  we  admitted  members  yesterday  without  the  payment 
of  such  fee. 

The  President:  This  informal  ballot  will  not  change  the 
membership  dues. 

Mr.  WodruflF:  What  I  mean,  Mr.  President,  is  the  initia- 
tion fee. 

I  The  President:     It  will  not  come  into  effect  till  after  the 

next  meeting  anyway. 

Mr.  WoodniflF:  Perhaps  I  might  present  the  names  of 
those  two  applicants  now.  They  are  W.  A.  Denison,  of  El- 
lisburg,  N.  Y..  and  F.  M.  Williams,  of  Belleville,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  idea  of  the  motion,  I  think,  was  that 
it  should  take  effect  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Woodniff:  Mr.  Denison  is  endorsed  by  Mr.  Willard, 
and  Mr.  Williams  is  endorsed  bv  Mr.  Grenell. 
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Mr.  Brill:  I  move  that  a  ballot  be  taken  on  those  two 
names,  in  accordance  with  the  rules. 

Mr.  Albert  McCnllough:  You  will  have  to  suspend  the 
niles  in  order  to  vote  on  those  gentlemen  now. 

The  President:  Will  you  make  that  part  of  your  motion, 
Mr.  Brill? 

Mr.  Brill:    Yes. 

The  ballot  resulted  in  the  election  of  W,  A.  Denison  and 
F.  M.  Williams  as  members  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Albert  McCullough:  I  understand  that  Mr,  Willard 
has  some  communication  that  he  desires  to  present  to  the 
meeting  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  us.  It  is  a  communi- 
cation from  the  W^holesale  Seedsmen's  League.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  hear  Mr.  Willard  now. 

Mr.  Willard:  This  matter  is  in  relation  to  the  Bureau  of 
Credit  of  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  to  this  depart- 
ment of  the  League. 

You  all  know  that  for  two  years  past  this  Association  has 
held  a  share  of  stock  in  the  League,  and  on  this  share  of 
stock  there  was  an  endorsement  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  to  all  members  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Associ- 
ation the  privileges  and  advantages  of  the  Bureau  of  Credit 
which  has  been  established  by  the  League. 

This  Bureau  of  Credit  has  been  an  expensive  matter,  because 
it  has  been  given  the  very  best  attention  possible  to  bring  it 
up  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency.  I  think  that  every  mem- 
ber of  this  Association  who  has  had  occasion  to  use  that  Bu- 
reau of  Credit  will  bear  me  out  in  the  statement  that  its  work 
has  been  very  well  done. 

The  fact  is  that  the  work  of  this  Bureau  has  been  so  well 
done  that  it  has  cost  too  much  money,  and  the  League  has 
found  that  this  arrangement  cannot  be  continued.  It  was  a 
sort  of  an  experiment  at  the  first,  and  after  carefully  going 
over  the  matter  it  was  decided  that  they  would  have  to  with- 
draw the  privilege  from  the  Association  under  the  old  ar- 
rangement. They  found  that  the  twenty-five  dollars  per  an- 
num paid  by  this  Association  was  not  enough  to  sustain  the 
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Bureau  of  Credit  in  the  work  which  it  was  doing  for  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Association,  in  addition  to  the  regular  fees  for 
collection,  and,  as  this  share  of  stock  was  issued  under  those 
express  conditions  it  was  voted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
League,  held  in  New  York  last  week,  to  withdraw  this  share. 
At  the  same  time  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

'^Resolved,  that  the  members  of  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association  be  invited  to  participate  in  the  privileges  and  use 
of  the  Bureau  of  Credit  only  of  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's 
League,  at  an  annual  fee  of  ten  dollars  for  each  member  so  par- 
ticipating/* 

The  action  of  the  League  amounts  to  this,  that  the  Associ- 
ation pays  nothing  at  all,  but  that  each  member  who  wishes  to 
avail  himself  of  the  privileges  of  this  Bureau  should  pay  the 
sum  of  ten  dollars  a  year,  which  would  entitle  him  to  all  the 
information  that  any  member  of  the  League  receives,  and  all 
the  assistance  in  the  collection  of  accounts  and  the  receiving 
of  the  names  of  delinquent  debtors  that  any  member  of  the 
League  receives. 

It  is  not  anything  that  is  intended  to  take  any  more  of  your 
money,  it  is  simply  intended  to  get  you  into  closer  touch  with 
the  work  of  the  League  in  this  department. 

Only  about  twenty  members  of  this  Association  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  privileges  of  this  Bureau,  and  of  course  those 
gentlemen  know  whether  it  is  to  their  interest  to  continue  as 
members  of  the  Bureau  of  Credit. 

Personally  I  can  say  this  for  it,  that  every  person  who  has 
occasion  to  use  this  Bureau  of  Credit  is  becoming  more  and 
more  satisfied  that  it  is  a  benefit  to  theiti. 

Dtiring  the  past  year  the  Bureau  has  collected  through  the 
demand  department  alone  over  fivG  thousand  dollars,  and 
through  the  attorney's  department  over  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars, making  a  total  of  about  thirteen  thousand  dollars. 

Now,  this  very  small  sum  of  ten  dollars  a  year  will  greatly 
assist  the  Bureau  in  carrying  on  its  work,  and  will  enable  it 
to  perfect  their  system,  which  they  are  now  doing  at  a  loss. 

That  is  a  simple,  plain  statement  of  this  Bureau  of  Credit 
matter.     It  is  an  invitation  which  is  extended  most  heartilv  to 
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every  member  of  this  Association — just  as  heartily  as  it  was  be- 
fore— only  the  conditions  have  changed  and  they  have  been 
obliged  to  make  this  alteration  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
Department. 

Air.  Albert  McCiillongh :  While  our  firm  has  not  availed  it- 
self of  the  privileges  of  this  Bureau  of  Credit  through  the 
Association  we  have  used  the  Bureau  of  Credit  very  largely 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  have  found  it  very  beneficial 
indeed,  and  were  we  not  members  of  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's 
League  I  certainly  would  be  pleased  to  accept  the  proposition 
which  has  been  made  on  behalf  of  our  firm.  t 

What  I  wanted  to  say  was  this,  that  this  communication  be 
received  and  printed  in  our  annual  report  so  that  it  will  be  be-  ^ 

fore  all  our  members  and  particularly  before  those  who  are 
not  with  us  to-day.  Their  attention  will  thus  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  they  may  participate  in  the  privileges  of  this  Bureau, 
and  they  will  be  notified  that  the  former  understanding  has 
been  withdrawn. 

The  President:  In  connection  with  this  matter  of  defining 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  "Immediate  shipment,"  '^Prompt  ship- 
ment," and  "Quick  shipment,"  I  will  name  the  following  gen- 
tlemen to  act  as  a  committee:  L.  L.  May,  E.  L.  Page,  J.  T. 
Buckbee,  S.  E.  Briggs.  M.  H.  Duryea.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
committee  will  have  time  to  consider  the  matter  and  report  be- 
fore we  adjourn. 

The  next  order  of  business  that  we  have  before  us  is  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Seed  Adulteration. 

Air.  Stokes :     This  question  was  given  a  good  deal  of  con-  \ 

sideration  by  us,  with  the  result  that  it  was  found  to  be  a  very 
large  subject.     We  also  took  into  account  what  Mr.  Ewing  s 

said.  The  report  is  somewhat  disjointed,  but  we  present  it 
such  as  it  is. 

Yon  will  note  that  we  do  not  make  anv  recommendations. 
There  were  seemingly  many  reasons  why  it  did  not  appear 
to  us  wise  to  jump  at  any  such  large  subject  as  this  without 
giving  it  careful  consideration. 

There  were  thoughts  presented  to  us  which  perhaps  you 
would  not  think  of  without  giving  tlie  matter  a  most  thorough 
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and  full  consideration.  We  would  present  to  you  the  following 
resolution : 

"Realizing  that  adulteration  in  any  form  is  a  menace  to  the 
seed  trade,  therefore  be  it 

"^Resolved,  that  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  in 
convention  assembled  heartily  approve  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  grass 
and  clover  seed,  and  resolved  that  we  will  co-operate  with  the 
Department's  work  by  any  means  in  our  power. 

"Also  be  it  resolved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that 

in  order  to  protect  the  reputation  of  the  honest  dealer  when 

*  any  sample  of-  seed  is  found  to  be  adulterated  so  as  to  neces- 

'^  sitate  the  publication  of  the  name  of  the  dealer  selling  the 

same  in  the  bulletins  of  the  Department  that  the  officials  should 
take  up  the  matter  directly  with  the  dealer  before  publication 
and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  source  of  origin  of 
the  seed  from  which  the  sample  was  taken,  and  that  the  facts 
as  finally  established  should  determine  the  action  of  the  De- 
partment in  the  matter. 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  incoming  President  ap- 
point a  standing  committee  of  five  from  among  the  members  of 
the  wholesale  grass  seed  trade,  with  power  to  act  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Department  upon  this  subject." 

Mr.  Albert  McCullough:  I  move  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  be  received,  and  that  the  resolution  presented  to  us 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  Green :  Would  it  be  in  order  to  incorporate  in  the  mo- 
^  tion  a  clause  to  the  eflFect  that  a  copy  of  this  report  should  be 

sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  representative  of  the  Department  is  here 
with  us  now,  and  has  it  all  in  his  head. 

The  motion  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to. 
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every  member  of  this  Association — just  as  heartily  as  it  was  be- 
fore— only  the  conditions  have  changed  and  they  have  been 
obliged  to  make  this  alteration  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
Department. 

^Ir.  Albert  McCulloiigh :  While  our  firm  has  not  availed  it- 
self of  the  privileges  of  this  Bureau  of  Credit  through  the 
Association  we  have  used  the  Bureau  of  Credit  very  largely 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  have  found  it  very  beneficial 
indeed,  and  were  we  not  members  of  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's 
League  I  certainly  would  be  pleased  to  accept  the  proposition 
which  has  been  made  on  behalf  of  our  firm.  t 

What  I  wanted  to  say  was  this,  that  this  communication  be  , 

received  and  printed  in  our  annual  report  so  that  it  will  be  be-  > 

fore  all  our  members  and  particularly  before  those  who  are 
not  with  us  to-dav.  Their  attention  will  thus  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  they  may  participate  in  the  privileges  of  this  Bureau, 
and  they  will  be  notified  that  the  former  understanding  has 
been  withdrawn. 

The  President:  In  connection  with  this  matter  of  defining 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  "Immediate  shipment/'  "Prompt  ship- 
ment," and  "Quick  shipment."  I  will  name  the  following  gen- 
tlemen to  act  as  a  committee:  L.  L.  May,  E.  L.  Page,  J.  T. 
Ruckbee,  S.  E.  Briggs,  M.  H.  Duryea.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
committee  will  have  time  to  consider  the  matter  and  report  be- 
fore we  adjourn. 

The  next  order  of  business  that  we  have  before  us  is  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Seed  Adulteration. 

Mr.  Stokes:     This  question  was  given  a  good  deal  of  con-  f 

sideration  by  us,  with  the  result  that  it  was  found  to  be  a  very 
large  subject.     We  also  took  into  account  what  Mr.  Ewing  \ 

said.  The  report  is  somewhat  disjointed,  but  we  present  it 
such  as  it  is. 

Yon  will  note  that  we  do  not  make  any  recommendations. 
There  were  seemingly  many  reasons  why  it  did  not  appear 
to  US  wise  to  jump  at  any  such  large  subject  as  this  without 
giving  it  careful  consideration. 

There  were  thoughts  presented  to  us  which  perhaps  you 
would  not  think  of  without  giving  the  matter  a  most  thorough 
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and  full  consideration.  We  would  present  to  you  the  following 
resolution : 

"Realizing  that  adulteration  in  any  form  is  a  menace  to  the 
seed  trade,  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  in 
convention  assembled  heartily  approve  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  grass 
and  clover  seed,  and  resolved  that  we  will  co-operate  with  the 
Department's  work  by  any  means  in  our  power. 

'*Also  be  it  resolved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that 

in  order  to  protect  the  reputation  of  the  honest  dealer  when 

any  sample  ot  seed  is  found  to  be  adulterated  so  as  to  neces- 
sitate the  publication  of  the  name  of  the  dealer  selling  the 

same  in  the  bulletins  of  the  Department  that  the  officials  should 
take  up  the  matter  directly  with  the  dealer  before  publication 
and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  source  of  origin  of 
the  seed  from  which  the  sample  was  taken,  and  that  the  facts 
as  finally  established  should  determine  the  action  of  the  De- 
partment in  the  matter. 

"Re  it  further  resolved,  that  the  incoming  President  ap- 
point a  standing  committee  of  five  from  among  the  members  of 
the  wholesale  grass  seed  trade,  with  power  to  act  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Department  upon  this  subject." 

Mr.  Albert  McCullough:  I  move  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  be  received,  and  that  the  resolution  presented  to  us 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  Green :  Would  it  be  in  order  to  incorporate  in  the  mo- 
tion a  clause  to  the  effect  that  a  copy  of  this  report  should  be 
sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  Stokes:  The  representative  of  the  Department  is  here 
with  us  now,  and  has  it  all  in  his  head. 

The  motion  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to. 
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every  member  of  this  Association — just  as  heartily  as  it  was  be- 
fore— only  the  conditions  have  changed  and  they  have  been 
obliged  to  make  this  alteration  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
Department. 

Mr.  Albert  McCullough:  While  our  firm  has  not  availed  it- 
self of  the  privileges  of  this  Bureau  of  Credit  through  the 
Association  we  have  used  the  Bureau  of  Credit  very  largely 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  have  found  it  very  beneficial 
indeed,  and  were  we  not  members  of  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's 
League  I  certainly  would  be  pleased  to  accept  the  proposition 
which  has  been  made  on  behalf  of  our  firm.  f 

What  I  wanted  to  sav  was  this,  that  this  communication  be 
received  and  printed  in  our  annual  report  so  that  it  will  be  be-  ^ 

fore  all  our  members  and  particularly  before  those  who  are 
not  w^ith  us  to-dav.  Their  attention  will  thus  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  they  may  participate  in  the  privileges  of  this  Bureau, 
and  they  will  be  notified  that  the  former  understanding  has 
been  withdrawn. 

The  President:  In  connection  with  this  matter  of  defining 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  "Immediate  shipment,"  ''Prompt  ship- 
ment." and  **Ouick*  shipment,"  I  will  name  the  following  gen- 
tlemen to  act  as  a  committee:  L.  L.  May,  E.  L.  Page,  J.  T. 
Buckbee,  S.  E.  Briggs,  M.  H.  Duryea.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
committee  will  have  time  to  consider  the  matter  and  report  be- 
fore we  adjourn. 

The  next  order  of  business  that  we  have  before  us  is  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Seed  Adulteration. 

Mr.  Stokes:     This  question  was  given  a  good  deal  of  con-  f 

sideration  by  us,  with  the  result  that  it  was  found  to  be  a  very 
large  subject.     We  also  took  into  account  what  Mr.  Ewing  s 

said.  The  report  is  somewhat  disjointed,  but  we  present  it 
such  as  it  is. 

Yon  will  note  that  we  do  not  make  any  recommendations. 
There  were  seemingly  many  reasons  why  it  did  not  appear 
to  us  wise  to  jump  at  any  such  large  subject  as  this  without 
giving  it  careful  consideration. 

There  were  thoughts  presented  to  us  which  perhaps  you 
would  not  think  of  without  giving  the  matter  a  most  thorough 
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and  full  consideration.     We  would  present  to  you  the  following 
resolution : 

"Realizing  that  adulteration  in  any  form  is  a  menace  to  the 
seed  trade,  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  American   Seed  Trade  Association   in 

convention  assembled  heartily  approve  of  the  efforts  of  the 

Department  of  Agriculture  to  prevent  the  adulteration  of  grass 

and  clover  seed,  and  resolved  that  we  will  co-operate  with  the 

Department's  work  by  any  means  in  our  power. 

^  "Also  be  it  resolved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that 

If  in  order  to  protect  the  reputation  of  the  honest  dealer  when 

9  any  sample  of.  seed  is  found  to  be  adulterated  so  as  to  neces- 

^  sitate  the  publication  of  the  name  of  the  dealer  selling  the 

same  in  the  bulletins  of  the  Department  that  the  officials  should 

take  up  the  matter  directly  with  the  dealer  before  publication 

and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  source  of  origin  of 

the  seed  from  which  the  sample  was  taken,  and  that  the  facts 

as  finally  established  should  determine  the  action  of  the  De- 

partment  in  the  matter. 

"Re  it  further  resolved,  that  the  incoming  President  ap- 
point a  standing  committee  of  five  from  among  the  members  of 
the  wholesale  grass  seed  trade,  with  power  to  act  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Department  upon  this  subject." 

Mr.  Albert  McCullough:  I  move  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  be  received,  and  that  the  resolution  presented  to  us 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  Green :     Would  it  be  in  order  to  incorporate  in  the  mo- 
>  tion  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  a  copy  of  this  report  should  be 

sent  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 
f  Mr.  Stokes:     The  representative  of  the  Department  is  here 

with  us  now,  and  has  it  all  in  his  head. 

The  motion  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OP  THE 

AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE  I. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association. 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  development  of 
such  relations  and  intimacies  between  the  members  as  exist 
in  all  standard  social  organizations ;  and  through  and  in  that 
firmer  business  relation  in  which  all  can  stand  together  in 
the  eflFort  to  improve  and  perfect  a  standard  of  business  in- 
tegrity, which  shall  include  purity  of  stocks,  honesty  of  rep- 
resentation, carefulness  of  obligations,  and  promptness  in 
execution.  Also  the  discussion  of  all  subjects  of  interest  to, 
or  belonging  to,  the  Seed  Trade. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  membership  shall  consist  of  regular  seed-growers 
and  dealers  whose  chief  business  is  the  buying  and  selling 
of  seeds,  or  agricultural  tools  and  seeds,  in  this  country  and 
Canada. 
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mittee,  and  to  keep  a  careful  record  of  their  doings ;  to  con- 
duct all  correspondence,  and  to  carry  into  execution  all  or- 
ders, votes  and  resolves  not  otherwise  committed ;  to  keep 
a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Association ;  collect  the  assess- 
ments, and  pay  over  the  same  to  the  Treasurer;  to  notify 
members  of  their  election,  and  members  of  committees  of 
their  appointment. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary, 
the  President  shall  appoint  a  Secretary  pro  tempore. 

Sec.  3.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  money 
received  and  expended  for  the  use  of  the  Association,  and 
shall  pay  all  accounts  owing  by  the  Association  after  they 
have  been  examined  by  the  President  and  found  correct. 
His  account  shall  be  produced  at  the  annual  meeting,  hav- 
ing been  previously  audited  and  signed  by  the  President. 
When  his  term  of  office  expires,  he  shall  deliver  to  his  suc- 
cessor, or,  in  his  absence,  to  the  President,  all  books, 
moneys,  and  other  property  of  the  Association  in  his  pos- 
session. 

*Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Arbi- 
tration to  investigate  and  decide  all  disputes  of  financial, 
mercantile,  or  commercial  character  which  may  be  submit- 
ted to  it. 

*Sec.  5.  The  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Arbitra- 
tion shall  be  recorded  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose, 
in  which  shall  be  entered  a  summary  of  each  controversy, 
the  award  made  thereon,  and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  grounds  for  making  such  award.  The  said  book 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  Association,  and  subject  to  the 
inspection  of  its  members. 

ARTICLE  V. 

These  By-laws  may  be  amended  or  repealed  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting  thereon  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Association,  provided  notice  of  such 
amendment  or  repeal  shall  have  been  sent  by  mail  to  each 
member  at  least  thirty  days  in  advance  of  said  meeting. 


♦Amendments  of  June,  1898. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS. 


\ 


1.  Reading  of  the  Records  of  the  Last  Convention. 

2.  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

3.  Proposals  for  Membership. 

4.  Election  of  members. 

5.  Reports  of  Committees. 

6.  Reading  of  Communications. 
7/  Unfinished  Business. 

8.  New  Business. 

9.  General  Discussions. 

10.  Annual  Election  and  Installation  of  Officers, 
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Henderson,  Peter  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Hoermann,  Frank,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Hogg  &  Lytle.  Port  Hope,  Ont. 

Holmes  Seed  Co.,  Harrisbun?.  Pa. 

Hollenbach,  Peter,  Chicatro.  III. 

Illinois  Seed  Co..  The.  Chicap^o,  111. 

Iowa  Seed   Co.,  Des  Moines,  Ta. 

Isbell.  S.  M.,  &  Co..  Jackson,  Mich. 

Jefferson,  J.  Will.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

lohnson  Seed  Co.,  Phibdelpbia,  Pa. 

KansJis  Citv  Grain  &  Seed  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

Keenev,  N.  B.,  &  Son,  LeRoy.  N.  Y. 

Kendel,  A.  C,  Geveland,  Ohio. 
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Kelling,  Josef^,  Jr.,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

Kelly  Co.,  The,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Kiznberlin,  J.  M.,  &  Co.,  Santa  Clara, 
Cal. 

Lamberd,  S.  L.,  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md 

Landreth  Seed  Co.,  D.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Lilly,  Chas.  H.,  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash! 

Leonard,  S.  R,  Chicago,  111. 

Livingston  Sded  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Lupton,  J.  M.,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Mandeville  &  King,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Manglesdorf  Bros.  Co.,  Atchison,  Kans. 

Maule,  Wm.  Henry,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

May,  L.  L.,  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

May,  W.  H.,  &  Son,  Alexandria,  Va.  ■ 

McCullough's,  J.  M.,  Sons  Co.,  Qncin- 
nati,  Ohio. 

McCul  lough,  J.  Chas.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

McKay,  Reece  &  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

McKenzie,  A.  £.,  &  Co.,  Brandon,  Man- 
itoba. 

Meier,  Fred  D.,  Sleepy  Eye,  Minn. 

Michell,  Henry  F^  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mingle,  P.  B.,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Missouri  Seed  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Moore  &  Simon,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Morehouse,  W.  H.,  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Morse,  C.  C,  &  Co.,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

Nebraska  Seed  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Noll,  J.  F.,  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Nungesser,   Henry,  &   Co.,   New   York. 

Olds  Seed  Co.,  L.  L.,  Qinton,  Wis. 

Page  Seed  Co.,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

Peppard,  J.  G.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Philipps,  Henry,  Seed  &  Implement  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

Philipps,  W.  T.,  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Plant,  Fred  S.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Planters  Seed  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Piatt,  F.  S.  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Prior  Seed  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Prunty,  Chas.  E.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.' 

Rawson,  W.  W.,  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Rice,  J.  B.,  &  Co.  Cambridge,  N.  Y, 
Robinson,    J.  C,    Seed  Co.,    Waterloo, 

Neb. 
Roelker,  August,  &  Sons,     New  York. 
Rogers  Bros.,  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 
Ross  Bros.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Rowe,  Chas.  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
St.  Louis  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Salzer,  H.  A.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Scarlett,  Wm.  G.,  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Schisler-Corneli   Seed   Co.,     St.    Louis, 

Mo. 
Schrage,  V.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Schwill,  Otto,  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Sherman  &  Eberle,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Shumway,  R.  H.,  Rockford,  111. 
Simpson,  W.  A.,  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md, 
Sloan,  D.  L,  &  Son,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
Sioux  City  Seed  &  Nursery  Co.,  Sioux 

Qty,  la. 
Spears,  E.  F.,  &  Sons,  Paris,  Ky. 
Springfield  Seed  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo. 
Steckler,  J.,  Seed  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Steele,  Briggs  Seed  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont 
Stokes,  Walter  P.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  O. 
Taylor  Bros.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Tcmplin  Co.,  The,  Calla,  Ohio. 
Teweles,  L,  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Texas  Seed  &  Floral  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Theilman  Seed  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
Tilton,  A.,  &  Son,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Toledo  Field  Seed  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  Chicago,  111. 
Vick,  James,  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Webster,  Mel.  L.,  Independence,  la. 
W^eber  &  Don,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
Will,  Oscar  H.,  &  Co.,  Bismarck,  No. 

Dak. 
Williams,  R,  Belleville,  N.  Y. 
Wood,  T.  W.,  &  Sons.  Richmond,  Va. 
Wood,  Stubbs  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Woodruff,  S.  D.,  &  Sons,  Orange,  Cona 
Young  &  Hal  stead,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Zahm,  J.  F.,  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


\ 


PROCEEDINGS  TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL 

CONVENTION. 
AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSOCIATION. 


The  twenty-fourth  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Seed  Trade  Association  was  held  at  Toledo,  O.,  on  Tues- 
day, Wednesday  and  Thursday,  June  26,  27  and  28,  1906. 

The  following  is  a  stenographic  report  of  the  proceedings : 
.  The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  10:00  o'clock  a.  m., 
the  President,  Mr.  W.  H.  Grenell,  of  Pierrepont  Manor^ 
New  York,  in  the  chair;  the  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  E.  Kendel, 
of  Cleveland,  O.,  in  his  position. 

The  following  were  reported  present  either  at  this  or 
subsequent  session®  ,viz. : 

•  t  i « 

Adams,  T.  Lee,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Allen,  C  L.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

Allen,  Linnaeus,  of  C.  L.  Allen,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

Barrett,  W.  H.,  Adrian,  WiJifP 

Bassinger,  N.  M.,  The  1    inplin  Co.,  Calla,  Ohio, 

Briggs,  S.  E.,  The  Steele  Briggs  Seed  Co.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Buckbee  J.  T.,  H.  W.  Buckbce,  Rockford,  Ills. 

Buflfington,  John  J.  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Burge,  C.  S.,  S.  W.  Flower  ^-  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Burge,  E.  M.,  S.  W.  Flower  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O.* 

Burge.  R.  L.,  Toledo  Field  Seed  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Burlingame,  Lou,  j.  W.  Flower  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Burpee,  W.  Atlee.  Phildelphia,  Pa. 

Brown,  Alfred  J.,  Alfred  J.  Brown  Seed  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 

Clark,  Arthur,  E.  B.  Clark  Co.,yMilford,  Conn. 

Clark,  C.  S.,  Wakeman,  O. 

Cropp,  Carl,  Vaughn's  Seed  Store,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Collins,  W.  E..  Jerome  B.  Rice  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 
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Courtcen,  S.  G.  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Crumbaugh,  £.  N.,  Cnimbaugh  &  Kuehn,  Toledo,  O. 

Crossland,  £.  R,  The  Steele  Briggs  Seed  Co.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Davis,  G.  N.,  The  Albert  Dickinson  Co.,  Chicago,   Ills. 

Dennison,  W.  A.,  W.  A.  Dennison  Seed  Co.,  Ellisburg,  N.  Y. 

Dennison,  Edward  A.,  W.  A.  Dennison  Seed  Co.,  Ellisburg,  N.  Y. 

Dennison,  A.  P.,  W.  A.  Dennison  Seed  Co.,  Ellisburg,  N.  Y. 

Dickinson,  O.  H.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Dulaney,  R.  W.,  J.   Chas.   McCuUough,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Dungan^  Edward  C,  Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Edgerton,  Geo.  B.,  Harvey  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Fonda,  W.  T.,  Mandeville  &  King  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Forbes,  Alex.,  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ford,  J.  H.,  Ford  Seed  Co.,  Ravenna,  O. 

Foresman,  W.  B.,  Crabbs,  Reynolds,  Taylor  Co.,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Funk,  J.  F.,  Funk  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Bloomington,  Ills^ 

Gage,  Phillip  H.,  S.  M.  Isbell  j&  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Gitteau,  Abner,  W.  H.  Moorehouse  &  Co.,.  Toledo,  O. 

Green,  George  S.,  The  Illinois  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Grenell,  W.  H.,  Pierrepont  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Guelf,  Chas.  P.,  Jerome  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Goodwin,  A.  H.,  W.  W.  Barnard  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Hendrickson,  I.  S.,  John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

Hogg,  W.  T.,  Hogg  &  Lytic,  Port  Hope,  Ont. 

Holmes,  Harry,  Holmes  Seed  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Hollenbach,  Peter,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Isbell,  S.  M.,  S.  M.  Isbell  &  Co.,  Jackson,  Mit 

Jeager,  F.  W.,  J.  F.  Zahm  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Keeney,  N.  B.,  &  Son  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

Keller,  Jno.  C,  C.  A.  King  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Kcndel,  C.  E.,  of  A.  C.  Kendel,  Clevela*       O. 

Knox,  Chas.,  Reynolds  Bros.,  Toledo,  O. 

Kipping,  L.  A.,  Archias  Seed  Store,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Koch,  Chas.  B.,  P.  B.  Mingle  &  Co.,  Phjla.,  Pa. 

Kreaglor,  Geo.  A.,  The  Toledo  Field  Seed  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Langbridge,  W.  C,  Jerome  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Landreth,  Burnet,  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard,  S.  F.,  Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

Ludwig,  T.  J.,  The  Livingston  Seed  Co.,  Columbus,  t- 

McCuIlough,  Albert,  The  J.  M.  McCullough's  Sons  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

McFarland,  J.  Horace,  Preset.  American  Civic  Ass'n.,  Harrisburg,   Pa. 

McVay,  G.  B.,  Amzi  Golden  Seed  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mangelsdorf,  A.  F.,  Mangelsdorf  Bros.   Co.,  Atchison,  Kan. 

Massie,  C.  C,  Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Maule,  Win.  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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May,  L.  L.,  L.  L.  May  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  , 

May,  J.  W.,  W.  H.  May  &  Son,  Alexandria,  Va,  i 

Mayer,  Fred,  J.  F.  Zahm  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O.  J 

Michael,  J.  S.,  Sioux  City  Seed  &  Nursery  Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  * 

Moorehouse,  W.  H.  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 
Nicholson,  Robert,  Texas  Seed  &  Floral  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
Nungesser,  Henry,  Henry  Nungesser  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Olds,  L.  L.,  L.  L.  Olds  Seed  Co.,  Clinton,  Wis. 
Page,  E.  L.,  The  Page  Seed  Co.,  Greene,  N.  Y. 
Page,  Chas.  N.,  Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Philipps,  W.  T.,  W.  T.  Philipps  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 
Philipps,  Chas.  J.  S.,  H.  Philipps  Seed  &  Impt.  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 
Philipps,  Herman,  The  Ohio  Seed  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 
Philipps,  Fred  G.,  H.  Philipps  Seed  &  Impt  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 
Pieters,   A.  J.,   Botanist  in  charge   seed  and   plant   intibduction  and 
distribution,  U.   S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.   C. 

Pommer,  R.  W.,  D.  I.  Bushnell  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Potter,  John  E.,  McKay,  Reece  &  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Powell,  Walter  S.,  The  Bureau  of  Credit,  Boston,  Mass. 
Reeves,  W.  A.,  Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago.  Ills. 
Rice,  Jerome  B.,  Jerome  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

_  • 

Riethmiller,  E.  R.,  S.  M.  Isbell  &  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Robinson,  J.  C.  The  J.  C.  Robinson  Seed  Co.,  Waterloo,  Neb. 

Rogers,  A.  L,  Rogers  Bros.,  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 

Scarlett,  Wm.  G.,  Wm.  G.  Scarlett  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Schisler,  H.  M.,  Schisler- Cornel  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Schwill,  Otto,  Otto  Schwill  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Sheap,  E.  J.,  S.  M.  Isbell  &  Co..  Jackson,  Mich. 

Smith,  C.  W.,  Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills.  | 

Sperry,  F.  P.,  The  Livingston  Seed  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Stone,  W.  E.,  Churchill  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O.     ' 

Teweles,  Hugo,  L.  Teweles  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Theilmann,  E.  E.,  The  Theilmann  Seed  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Tracy,  Wm.  W.,  Sr.,  Supt.  Testing  Gardens,  Seed .  and  Plant  Intro- 
duction and  Distribution,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Vick,  James  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  , 

Warren,  Geo.  R.,  Rogers  Bros.,  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 

Willard,  S.  F.,  Comstock,  Ferre  &  Co.,  Wtthersfield,  Conn. 

Wood  C.  R,  Wood,  Stubbs  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Wood,  Henry  W.,  T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Richmond,  Va. 

Woodruff,  W.  S.,  S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Orange,  Conn.  i 

Zahm,  J.  F.,  J.  F.  Zahm  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Zentz,  J.  M.,  Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 
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FIRST  DAY. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

President  Grenel! :  Pursuant  to  the  powers  vested  in  me 
by  the  Constitution,  I  call  this,  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  to 
order,  and  in  so  doing  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  large 
attendance,  pleasant  weather  and  agreeable  surroundings. 

I  hope  you  will  give  good  attention  to  our  meetings,  and 
enjoy  the  proceedings. 

I  have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  you  the  Honorable 
Brand  Whitlock,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Toledo,  who  will  now 
address  you. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  BY  MAYOR  WHITLOCK. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  going  to  spare  you  that  old  joke  about  the  keys  of 
the  city  t;jhis  morning.  There  was  a  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  when  cities  had  walls  about  them  and  their  gates 
had  keys ;  so  that  when  anyone  came  to  the  city  whom  they 
wished  to  admit  they  presented  the  keys  to  him;  but  the 
modern  ideal,  to  which  I  am  committed  at  least,  is  that  of  a 
free  city.  I  know  of  no  city  in  the  United  States  that 
has  developed  this  free  spirit  in  greater  strength  than  here 
in  Toledo.  We  have  no  walls,  no  gates  and  no  keys.  Ev- 
erybody is  welcome  on  equal  terms  here. 

The  ideal  of  a  free  city  is  one  that  I  think  should  be 
realized  here  in  this  country,  where  most  of  our  large  prob- 
lems are  municipal  problems.  It  is  a  spirit  of  freedom  and 
liberty,  a  spirit  of  brotherliness,  kindness,  good  cheer  and 
love  which  is  taking  on  a  beautiful  growth  in  our  country, 
and.  I  think  we  are  going  to  realize  the  ideal,  that  the  great 
poet  of  the  mountains,  Walt  Whitman,  had  in  mind  when 
he  said: 

I  will  plant  companionship  thick  as  trees  all  along  the  riv- 
ers of  America, 
And  along  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  and  all  over  the 

prairies ; 
I  will  make  inseparable  cities,  with  their  arms  about  each 
other's  necks; 

By  the  love. of  comrades. 

By  the  manly  love  of  comrades. 
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For  you  these  from  me,  O  Democracy,  to  serve  you,  ma 

femme ! 
For  you,  for  you  I  am  trilling  these  notes. 

So  Toledo  welcomes  all  of  vou  from  the  various  cities. 
You  come  to  us  in  a  very  good  time.  I  know  of  no  place  in 
the  world  that  is  more  beautiful  than  Ohio  in  June.  Na- 
ture has  decorated  the  city  for  you. 

When  I  look  over  the  list  of  my  fellow  citizens  who  are 
'On  the  Reception  Committee,  know  that  you  have  in  store 
a  very  strenuous  time.  I  know  from  the  entertainment  that 
has  been  arranged  that  you  will  have  a  good  time,  and  I 
shall  be  happy  and  gratified  if  you  do.  We  have  a  good 
fiver  here,  a  good  lake  and  a  good  town.  We  are  all  feel- 
ing very  happy  and  very  satisfied  with  ourselves  and  the 
world  this  morning;  I  hope  you  will  all  always  feel  that 
way,  and  that  you  will  go  away  with  pleasant  memories  of 
your  visit  here  for  all  time  to  come. 

I  wish  you  a  very  successful  meeting.     (Applause.) 

The  convention  thereafter  went  into  executive  session 
and  later  adjourned  until  2:00  o'clock  p.  m. 

FIRST  DAY. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  afternoon  session  held  in  the  Toledo  Produce  Ex- 
change, was  called  to  order  by  President  Grenell  at  3:30 
p.  m. 

President  Grenell:  We  often  read  in  the  daily  press  of 
some  wealthy  man  who  has  donated  thousands  of  dollars 
to  endow  a  college,  build  a  church  or  some  public  institu- 
tion, and  he  is  called  a  philanthropist.  We  have  with  us 
today  a  gentleman  whose  name  we  often  see  mentioned  in 
connection  with  some  public  movement,  but  as  President 
of  the  American  Civic  Association,  his  position  is  far  higher 
than  the  wealthv  donaters.  His  donation  is  his  time,  mind 
and  energy  given  to  the  masses  and  succeeding  generations, 
given  to  beautify  our  homes,  town  and  country.  At  the 
present  time  he^is  making  an  effort  toward  preserving  the 
grandeur  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  hear 
a  few  words  on  this  subject  as  a  prelude  to  his  regular  pa- 
per. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  with  pleasure  that  I  introduce  to  you 
Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland. 
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ADDRESS  BV  MR.  J.  HORACE  McFARLAND,  PRES- 
IDENT THE  AMERICAN  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Gentlemen  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association: 

Your  President  has  suggested  that  I  say  a  few  words  in 
the  shape  of  a  prelude  on  the  subject  of  Niagara  Falls. 
When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  this  matter  first  to 
President  Roosevelt,  he  put  it  much  more  sententiously, 
for  he  said,  "Now,  turn  on  Niagara,  and  let  me  get  an 
umbrella  !'*  And  he  needed  it,  because  much  might  be  said ; 
but  I  will  spare  you  an  infliction  of  that  sort  further  than  to 
say  I  believe  every  man  here  who  has  visited  Niagara  Falls 
upon  his  wedding  trip  believes  it  ought  to  be  held  as  a  sce- 
nic wonder  rather  than  developed  for  the  financial  profit  of 
a  very  few  persons.  It  may  be  news  to  you  to  know  that 
the  proceeding  development  at  Niagara  even  at  its  fullest 
expansion  would  result  in  exceedingly  little  economy  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  those  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  would  result  in  vast  fortunes  to 
less  than  one  thousand  persons  who  hold  all  the  stock  in 
all  the  companies  now  attempting  to  use  that  which  is  the 
property  of  85,000,000  people.  It  will  be  news  to  you  also 
to  know  that  this  free  coal  pile  is  had  without  the  slightest 
compensation  so  far  as  the  people  of  this  Union  are  con- 
cerned. We  of  the  United  States  get  a  big  round  O  for 
the  use  of  the  power.  In  Canada  they  have  exacted  the 
price  of  65c  per  h.  p.  per  year  as  the  price  that  is  to  be 
paid  to  the  Canadian  Government — when  the  power  compa- 
nies get  ready  to  pay  it. 

Now,  it  is  against  this  that  we  have  worked,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  with  some  effect.  I  have  never  been  prouder 
of  the  American  people  than  this  last  summer  when  they 
rallied  to  the  cause  of  the  American  Civic  Association  and 
other  kindred  interests,  and  have  instructed  their  represen- 
tatives at  Washington  in  no  uncertain  terms.  All  kinds 
of  bills  of  an  opposing  character  were  introduced,  and  even- 
tually bills  of  a  somewhat  less  unsatisfactory  character 
were  passed.  Finally,  however,  the  man  with  a  special  in- 
terest got  in  his  fine  work,  and  as  the  bill  was  passed 
two  weeks  ago  on  Saturday  in  the  Senate  it  contained  sev- 
eral very  unpleasant  snakes  that  would  tend  to  make  it  a 
less  real  preservation  measure.  It  is  against  those  that 
action  can  now  be  taken,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  you  will 
care  enough  here  to  voice  your  care  by  some  sort  of  a 
resolution  or  telegram  which  can  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Theo- 
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dore  E.  Burton,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  at  Washington,  who  has  from  the  first — and  I  am 
glad  he  is  a  citizen  of  Ohio — stood  manfully  against  the 
assaults  of  those  who  would  take  anybody's  property  for 
nothing  if  they  could  get  it.  The  expression  of  a  body  like 
this  will  count;  for  I  tell  you  my  work  at  Washington 
has  convinced  me  that  the  representatives  and  senators 
there  fear  the  people  when  an  expression  comes  from  the 
peq>le  in  concrete  form.  They  do  not  care  a  picayune  for 
petitions.  I  suppose  there  are  enough  petitions  filed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  the  Senate  at  Wash- 
ington to  paper  the  entire  world  seventeen  times  deep,  that 
have  never  been  read  and  never  been  counted,  and  .that 
amount  to  nothing ;  but  when  you  begin  to  hit  a  congressman 
with  telegrams  and  letters  they  immediately  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  It  is  that  sort  of  campaign  that  you  can  help  to 
institute  today. 

Now,  with  the  permission  of  your  President  I  will  take 
up  the  subject  which  has  been  assigned  me,  *'The  Relation 
of  Seedsmen  to  Civic  Improvement." 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wood:  Before  Mr.  McFarland  takes  up 
his  regular  subject  I  would  suggest  that  this  Association 
send  a  telegram  to  the  Honorable  Theodore  E,  Burton  over 
the  signature  of  our  President.  I  understand  that  his  com- 
mittee is  an  session  at  Washington  at  the  present  time  and 
I  think  a  telegram  would  accomplish  some  good.  I  will 
read  a  draft  of  the  pr.oposed  telegram,  viz.:  "Hon.  Theo. 
E.  Burton,  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Seed  Trade  Association,  representing  largely  that  basic 
interest  of  America  upon  which  its  agricultural  prospects 
depends,  hereby  expresses  its  earnest  feeling  that  Niagara 
Falls  should  be  preserved  as  the  chief  scenic  wonder  of  the 
western  world,  and  urges  upon  you  a  firm  stand  for  such 
preservation  as  against  selfish  commercial  desecrations,  in 
resisting  in  conference,  dangerous  senate  amendments  to 
your  Niagara  bill." 

I  would  suggest  that  we  authorize  our  President  to 
sign  his  name  to  such  message  or  such  other  message  as 
may  be  desirable,  and  forward  the  same  at  once.  If  in  or- 
der, I  would  oflFer  that  as  a  resolution. 

Mr.  A.  McCullongh :  I  second  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Wood. 
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The  Chair  put  the  motion  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  the  same  carried  unanimously. 

Mr,  McFarland  thereupon  proceeded  with  his  regular 
address,  viz. : 

SEEDSMEN  AND  CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT. 

Civic  improvement  is  a  phrase  which  makes  but  a  vague  im- 
pression on  many  minds.  There  may  arise  a  thought  of  ash- 
cans  and  garbage  receptacles,  a  memory  of  women's  work  and 
worry  over  unpleasant  conditions  long  endured,  a  feeling  that  civic 
work  is  a  sort  of  philanthropic  diversion,  akin  to  foreign  mission- 
ary effort.  Few  consider  interest  in  the  improvement  x>f  home 
and  national  living  conditions  as  a  business  matter,  and  there  are 
not  many  who  are  ready  to  give  it  more  than  a  passing  thought, 
unconnected  with  the  incurring  of  any  expense. 

To  the  fact  that  there  are  a  few  who  willingly  interest  them- 
selves in  civic  improvement  the  organization  for  which  I  speak 
owes  its  existence,  and  that  this  few  tends  to  become  many  I 
am  glad  to  testify.  The  growing  appreciation  of  the  great  busi- 
ness importance  of  securing  the  best  possible  conditions  of  city 
living,  both  in  respect  to  adrhinistration  and  as  to  physical  details, 
is  most  encouraging.  That  an  organized  body  of  active  business 
men,  such  as  this,  should  be  willing  to  consider  the  relation  of 
its  members  to  civic  improvement,  is  further  deeply  significant  of 
the  wholesome  trend  of  the  times. 

L«;t  me  briefly  define  civic  improvement  as  now  understood, 
in  order  that  our  consideration  may  proceed  upon  a  rational 
basis.  V^e  of  the  American  Civic  Association  hold  that  our  work 
has  to  do  with  making  America  at  least  as  beautiful  and  as 
clean  about  the  habitations  of  man  as  it  was  before  civilization 
unthinkingly  defiled  it.  Upon  this  simple  basis  there  is  built  a 
considerably  varied  structure  of  definite  detail  which  I  may  but 
mention  in  due  course,  first  seeking  to  firmly  establish  the  premise. 

That  the  forests  and  plains,  the  mountains  and  meadows  of 
America  were  originally  most  beautiful  and  completely  sanitary 
needs  no  argument. 

That  as  man  has  subdued  the  natural  features  to  his  neces- 
sity and  his  profit  he  has  generally  disregarded  both  beauty  and 
sanitation  any  one  can  prove  for  himself  who  will  in  his  mind's 
eye  contrast  the  remaining  bits  of  untouched  nature  with  the 
grime  and  garbage  and  ugliness  that  beset  us  so  considerably  in 
most  of  our  cities.  That  as  wealth  has  given  to  some,  and 
humanitarian  thought  to  others,  a  tendency  toward  desiring  beauty 
in  living  conditions,  we  have  be^n  to  make,  in  the  words  of 
William  Morris,  "the  habitations  of  man  at  least  as  beautiful  as 
those  of  the  beasts,*'  is  entirely  obvious. 

That  this  interest  in  clean  and  beautiful  surroundings  is  the 
duty  of  all,  and  that  it  tends  to  the  moral,  spiritual,  physical  and 
financial  benefit  of  all,  is  by  no  means  so  fully  recognized.  If  it 
was,  back-yards  would  soon  cease  to  be  nasty,  factories  would  be 
clean  and  sightly,  cities  would  be  smokeless  and  harmoniously 
beautiful,  billboards  would  become  but  a  hateful  memory,  while 
parks    and    playgrounds    would    multiply    much    faster    than    the 
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more  expensive  policemen,  hospitals  and  criminal  courts  they  tend 
to  displace.  If  the  economy  of  beauty  and  cleanliness  was  rec- 
ognized, at  least  part  of  the  many  millions  of  American  money 
now  annually  spent  in  a  definite  though  unconscious  search  for 
urban  beauty  in  foreign  lands  would  remain  at  home,  because 
home  would  satisfy  rather  than  depress,  and  our  own  land  become 
in  turn  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  other  reasons  than  those  of  mere 
bigness  and  enterprise.  When  we  become  economically  wise 
enough  to  place  a  commercial  yalue  upon  civic  as  well  as  natural 
beauty,  our  cities  will  come  to  have  harmonious  architecture  as 
well  as  fabulous  magnificence,  and  Niagara,  the  White  Mountains, 
the  Yosemite  and  the  Yellowstone  will  be  in  no  more  danger  of 
greedy  desecration  than  the  Alps  or  the  Sistine  Madonna. 

No  one  of  us  stands  for  sordid  ugliness  about  his  own  home, 
yet  collectively  we  have  created  and  do  yet  endure  the  waste  of 
city  ugliness  about  the  streets  and  the  public  places.  Each  one 
guards  the  inside  of  his  own  home  against  the  intrusion  of  un- 
pleasant things  that  may  offend  the  nose,  the  eye  and  the  ear, 
but  I  suspect  that  there  may  be  among  the  excellent  gentlemen 
before  me  perhaps  some  one  who  is  not  guiltless  of  thrusting  upon 
his  neighbor  outdoors  the  noisy  billboard  he  would  not  want  in  or 
close  to  his  personal  habitation! 

When  we  realize  that  we  are  constantly  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  conditions  of  government,  good  or  bad,  that  we  have 
created  for  ourselves,  and  that  we  maintain,  whether  for  welfare 
or  otherwise,  as  we  see  fit,  the  personal  responsibility  of  every 
citizen   becomes  alarming. 

By  an  arrangement  of  financing  called  "insurance,"  we  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  certain  sums,  collected  from  all  who 
participate,  to  each  other  in  the  event  of  death  or  other  contingen- 
cies. When  enough  of  us  neglect  to  look  after  our  insurance  in- 
terests, trouble  comes  to  us  and  to  those  whose  malfeasance  we 
have  long  condoned. 

By  an  arrangement  of  franchises  and  financing  called  govern- 
ment, we  provide  ourselves  at  wholesale  rates  with  police  and 
fire  protection,  paved  and  lighted  streets,  water  to  drink,  schools 
for  our  children  and  sometimes  parks  for  ourselves.  When  enough 
of  us  neglect  to  look  after  our  governmental  interests,  we  are  all 
served  less  well  than  we  like,  and  ugliness  increases  in  the  land; 
whereupon  we  foolishly  blame  our  servants  whom  we  have  some- 
times encouraged  in  their  carelessness  and  venality,  and  cry  **Graft, 
Graft!" 

By  an  arrangement  between  the  skill  of  the  grower  and  the 
skill  of  the  seller,  seeds  are  produced  on  contract  and  sold  to  the 
public.  If  the  seller  is  careless,  and  the  grower  does  not  "rogue" 
the  crop,  there  is  trouble  and  loss  impending  for  some  one.  But 
then  the  seller  blames  himself  for  carelessness,  as  he  should,  and 
next  year  inspects  his  crops  more  carefully. 

Is  there  any  real  difference  between  insurance,  government  and 
seed-growing?  I  can  see  none,  in  the  essentials,  and  in  each 
instance  neglect  is  paid  for  more  or  less  painfully.  Why  not,  then 
"rogue"  the  government,  as  we  have  the  seed-growers  and  the 
insurance  companies,  and  thus  get  what  we  pay  for,  full  value,  full 
weight,  full  measure? 


/■ 
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Because  we  have  not  done  this,  in  respect  to  government, 
there  is  now  need  for  civic  improvement,  and  this  need  is  worth 
attention  by  all  citizens,  for  all  are  affected,  all  concerned. 

But  seedsmen  particularly  have  a  relation  to  civic  improve- 
ment, aside  from  their  position  ?.s  more  than  average  good  citizens. 
They  deal  in  commodities  that  are  involved  in  the  movement  for 
better  conditions  in  cities.  Each  seedsman  has  it  in  his  power  to 
foster  a  modern  educational  facility  which  is  doing  much  for  the 
cities  in  which  it  has  been  introduced,  while  at  the  same  time  ac- 
tually making  business  in  the  seed  trade.  I  refer  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  children's  gardens,  sometimes  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
schools,  and  sometimes  as  a  purely  philanthropic  effort  of  organi- 
zations or  of  individuals. 

'  How  many  of  the  adult  citizens  of  Toledo,  for  an  example, 
know  wheat,  oats,  rye,  upon  sight?  It  is  not  so  many  years  since 
I  employed  a  capable  artist  in  New  York  City  to  make  a  design 
in  which  the  beautiful  and  graceful  plant  of  the  maize  or  Indian 
corn  was  included.  When  the  design  came  to  me,  it  showed  ears 
of  corn  growing  from  the  tips  of  the  stalk!  The  artist  had  no 
corn  to  observe,  and  had  never  had  that  intimate  opportunity  to 
know  about  it  which  every  boy  in  the  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  who  are  this  very  afternoon  engaged  in  the  Yonkers  Garden 
School  has!  These  lively  boys,  won  from  the  gutter  and  the 
slums,  know  beans  as  well  as  corn,  and  they  grow  cabbage  that 
would  meet  the  seedsman's  ideal,  sometimes! 

The  Yonkers  Garden  School  is  only  one  among  an  increasing 
number  I  might  describe.  It  is  now  in  ^he  fourth  year,  and  differs 
from  many  others  in  the  larger  size  of  the  plots  provided  for  the 
boys.  These  are  9  x  10  and  10  x  19  feet  in  size,  and  the  boys  pay 
for  their  use,  and  for  the  seeds,  tools  and  instruction,  2  cents  a 
week  for  the  smaller  and  3  cents  a  week  for  the  larger  spaces. 
They  grow  vegetables  entirely,  and  own  the  product,  of  the  current 
market  value  of  which  they  are  required  to  make  careful  report. 
.Produce  of  a  value  of  nearly  $10  is  obtained  by  some  of  the  boys 
from  the  little  farms,  together  with  health,  fuif,  information  and 
discipline  worth  a  hundred  times  as  much.  If  a  boy  misbehaves, 
he  is  dropped,  and  as  there  is  a  waiting  list  of  about  100,  his 
place  is  readily  filled.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  few  retire,  and 
that  though  the  boys  come  from  factory  homes,  discipline  is  easy, 
and  the  instruction  of  the  capable  man  in  charge,  Mr.  Edward 
Mahoney,  is  gladly  taken. 

This  is  not  a  vacation  garden!  It  opens  as  early  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked,  and  continues  until  frost  about  25  weeks.  The  grand 
woman  who  has  inspired  and  financed  this  good  work  writes  me 
thus:  "You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  approximately  one-half 
of  our  garden  school  boys  are  starting  home  gardens,  and  that  many 
girls,  come  up  to  the  gardens  to  see  how  their  brothers  work,  and  to 
plant  gardens  for  themselves  at  home." 

Now  can  any  seedsman  suggest  that  this  Yonkers  effort  is  not 
worth  while,  or  that  it  does  not  directly  stimulate  the  use  of  seeds? 
The  testimony  is  that  many  a  back-yard  has  given  up  its  tin  cans  and 
trash  to  admit  rows  and  beds  of  vegetables  and  flowers;  that  num- 
erous vacant  lots  have  been  put  to  use  in  growing  crops  other  than 
unpleasant  weeds.     Obviously,  too.  it  is  not  only  the  present  stimula- 
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tion  of  the  seed  business  that  counts,  but  the  production  of  scores 
and  hundreds  of  practical  gardeners  among  the  boys  and  girls  who  are 
to  be  men  and  women  of  a  few  years  hence.  Will  these  Garden- 
School  trained  children  altogether  give  up  planting,  sowing  and  reap- 
ing when  they  possess  homes  of  their  own?     Hardly! 

In  Qeveland,  fostered  by  the  splendidly  organized  Home  Gar- 
dening Association  of  that  city,  a  superb  work  has  been  done  and  is 
proceeding.  Indeed,  the  school  authorities  have  now  made  gardening 
a  part  of  the  school  work,  creating  the  unique  office  of  "Curator  of 
School  Gardens,"  and  supplying  facilities  in  connection  with  many 
schools  for  intelligent  gardening  instruction.  It  was  a  great  sight 
to  see,  last  October,  the  children  at  organized  garden  work  under 
Miss  Miller,  the  Curator,  at  one  of  the  schools.  The  home  gardens 
there  are  even  more  important  and  they  have  simply  regenerated  parts 
of  that  great  city.  In  1904  over  237,000  seed  packets  and  bulbs  were 
disposed  of  at  one  cent  each  by  the  Qeveland  Home  Gardeniilg  As- 
sociation. Think  what  an  extension  of  this  over  the  country  would 
mean  in  its  influence  on  the  present  and  future  prosperity  of  your 
business,  independent  entirely  of  its  influence  on  your  taxes  and  the 
citizenship  of  your  home  cities! 

A  single  Washington  seedsman,  I  am  told,  sold  125,000  one-cent 
packets  last  year.     In  Boston  and  in  Kansas  City  very  large  quan- 
tities were  also  disposed  of,  and  there  are  those  in  this  audience  who  * 
could  add  largely  to  the  list,  I  know. 

It  may  have  been  already  noted  that  there  is  no  suggestion  that 
seeds  be  given  away  in  this  work  with  home,  school  or  children's  gar- 
dens. The  earliest  efforts  in  this  line  promptly  proved  that  that 
which  costs  nothing  is  worth,  in  its  ultimate  effect,  just  about  as 
much.  Therefore  all  properly  organized  movefnents  now  exact  a 
minimum  charge  of  one  cent  per  packet,  which  is  sufficient,  for  the 
standard  seeds  used,  to  make  the  handling  self-supporting. 

Investigation  also  proves  that  only  those  efforts  have  succeeded 
that  are  carefully  organized,  so  that  the  initial  work  of  preparing  the^ 
ground  and  sowing  the  seed  is  followed  up  patiently  and  persistently 
throughout  the  growing  season.  I  remember  a  case  where  I  was  a 
visitor  or  judge  in  a  carelessly-handled  back-yard  contest,  and  in 
which  great  expectations  and  beginnings  in  a  slum  district  sim- 
mered down  by  September  to  one  forlorn  morning-glory  plant  in  a 
filthy  corner!  The  boiler  will  not  give  steam  without  continuous 
fuel  and  attention,  and  a  garden  movement  is  worse  than  weak  when 
it  does  not  include  provision  for  continuous  and  preferably  paid  su- 
pervision and  instruction.  . 

I  have  thus  hinted  only,  without  giving  details,  at  a  possibility 
which  connects  proper  civic  interest  for  seedsmen  with  a  great 
business  propaganda.  If  every  member  of  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association  would  undertake  to  foster  in  his  own  community  this 
simple  garden  school  idea,  and  would  give  it  half  as  much  atten- 
tion as  many  of  us  devote  to  partisan  politics,  a  distinct  improvement 
would  rapidly  proceed,  and  the  extended  use  of  seeds  would  be  great- 
ly fostered.  Let  no  one  think  that  this  work  will  interfere  with  re- 
tail sales  to  an  appreciable  extent.  The  people  who  get  these  penny 
packets  of  staple  seeds  are  not  regular  seed  buyers,  but  they  tend  to 
become  such,  with  success. 
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The  American  Civic  Association  has  a  department  of  Children's 
Gardens,  presided  over  by  a  most  capable  expert.  This  department 
is  ready  to  aid  those  who  want  to  undertake  this  good  work.  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  hint  that  every  member  of  this  great  organization 
of  seedsmen  could  do  nothing  better  for  his  home  community,  his 
civic  conscience  and  his  real  business  interests  than  to  assume  sus- 
taining membership  in  the  American  Civic  Association  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  beginning  organized  and  active  garden  school  work  for  1907. 

President  Grenell:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
to  you  a  gentleman  whose  name  has  been  connected  with 
the  Seed  Trade  of  this  country  for  over  a  century.  He  has 
kindly  consented  to  give  us  a  paper  on  the  Early  History  of 
the  Seed  Business.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to 
you  Capt.  Burnett  Landreth. 

EARLY    HISTORY    OF   THE    SEED    BUSINESS    AND    SOME 

PRESENT  DAY  CONDITIONS. 

Those  earliest  seed  merchants  in  America  of  whom  we  have  a  rec- 
ord, people  of  descent  from  the  English  and  Germans  were  not  the 
first  seedsmen,  seed  savers  and  seed  sellers  in  the  country,  as  is 
proved  by  the-  immensely  broad  plantations  of  Indian  corn  observed 
by  the  early  discoverers,  areas  most  astonishingly  large,  as  shown 
by  their  records. 

The  earliest  European  travelers  in  America  observed  that,  while 
the  men  of  the  native  tribes  were  absorbed  in  the  excitements  of 
the  chase  and  war,  the  women  livhig  in  all  alluvial  districts  were 
gardeners  and  seed  planters;  consequently,  it  may  be  reasoned,  some 
were  seed  selccters,  some  seed  merchants,  bartering  their  seeds  for 
other  objects;  therefore,  the  Indian  women  were  the  first  seed  mer- 
chants; we  are  only  copyists. 

Without  commerce,  dependent  as  they  were  upon  the  local  pro- 
ducts of  the  fields,  forests,  and  streams,  the  aborigines  got  down 
very  close  to  nature  in  their  observances,  and,  while  not  posses ss- 
ing  any  scientific  facts,  nevertheless,  gathered  much  folk  lore  as  re- 
lating to  the  value  of  plants  as  foods  and  medicines,  as  to  materials 
for  utensils  and  textile  fabrications,  and  as  to  vegetable  dyes. 

Of  course  the  leading  objects  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  with 
which  they  were  most  conversant  were  the  wild  trees  and  shrubs, 
vines,  and  yet  smaller  plants,  mostly  products  of  self-sown  sc?ds. 
but  they,  nevertheless,  made  gardens  for  the  culture  of  handsown 
seeds  of  certain  annual  plants. 

PLANTS  FIRST  CULTIVATED. 

The  early  explorers  of  the  territory  between  the  Atlantic  Coast 
and  the  Mississippi  only  found  growing  in  a  wild  state  two  native 
plants  which  the  Indians  had  partially  tamed  or  brouj^ht  under  cu'- 
ture  in  their  gardens  or  fields,  these  being  the  Helianthus  tuberosum. 
now  improperly  known  as  the  Jerusalem  artichoke,  and  the  calabash. 
The  aborigines  used  the  seeds  of  the  wild  rice,  Zizania  .aqiiatica.  but 
it  always  was  saved  from  .self-sown  seeds  on  the  borders  of  marshts. 
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Several  other  plants  of  annual  or  perennial  character  were  cul- 
tivated by  the  Indians,  these  being  of  species  since  discovered  not 
to  have  been  of  North  American  origin,  but  handed  up  by  gradual 
steps  from  countries  to  the  southward,  as  the  West  Indies,  Mexico 
and  South  America,  these  plants  being  maize,  potato,  cotton,  tobacco, 
besn,  pepper,  tomato  and  pumpkin.  It  is  most  singular  that  in  these 
United  States,  where  now  such  a  great  variety  of  esculent  vegetables 
are  most  successfully  grown,  few,  if  any  of  them,  are  natives,  but 
all   iniroduced  from  other  countries. 

The  Indian  tribes  of  the  Southern  States  excelled  those  of 
more  northern  districts,  and  the  further  south  the  observations  ex- 
tended the  more  intelligence  was  displayed  in  the  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture; 33^  for  example,  the  natives  of  Mexico,  four  hundred  years 
ago,  employed  irrigating  systems,  and  manured  the  soil  by  the  use 
of  guanos. 

The  seed  planters  of  the  aboriginal  tribes*  selected  their  stock 
seeds,  the  advantages  of  such  selection  being  well  understood;  in- 
deed, it  was  only  by  many  centuries  of  selection  that  some  things 
were  brought  into  a  truly  valuable  form,  as,  for  example,  it  is  be- 
lieved the  native  corn  in  remote  ages  had  on  each  grain  of  the 
ear  a  covering  of  a  separate  husk,  as  in  the  case  of  oats.  Some- 
times pod  corn  develops  now  as  a  freak  of  nature,  but  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico  some  of  the  least  civilized  tribes  yet  cultivate  com 
excursively  of  the  pod  variety;  they  do  not  know  anything  else. 

CORN  THE  STAPLE. 

Corn  or  maize  was  certainly  in  days  of  earliest  explorations  as  at 
present  the  chief  cereal  of  the  Western  Continent,  proof  of  which 
is  found  in  the  report  of  a  brother  of  Columbus,  who  in  1498  reported 
as  having  passed  through  eighteen  miles  of  corn  fields  on  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama.  In  1520  the  ships  of  Magellan  were  supplied  with 
corn  at  Rio  Janeiro.  In  the  Pequot  War  in  1636  the  English  de- 
stroyed 200  acres  of  corn  on  Block  Island.  In  1654  Peter  Lindstrom, 
a  Swedish  engineer,  surveyed  the  Delaware  River,  and  wrote  that  he 
met  with  extensive  cultivations  by  the  Indians  of  corn  or  maize,  the 
grain  being  of  various  colors,  as  white,  black,  red,  blue,  brown,  yel- 
low, and  pied ;  that  the  yellow  sorts  were  used  for  making  bread,  but 
that  the  blue,  brown,  black  and  pied  were  used  in  brewing  and  made 
a  strong,   dark-colored  beer. 

In  1675  the  English  on  a  military  expedition  harvested  1,000 
acres  of  corn  in  Connecticut.  In  1688  De  Noville  destroyed  1,200,000 
bushels  in  what  is  now  New  York  State.  In  1697  Frontenac  em- 
ployed his  army  three  days  in  destroying  corn.  In  1779  General  Sul- 
livan, at  the  time  of  his  expedition  against  the  Indians  at  Genesee, 
New  York,  destroyed  20,000  bushels  of  corn.  In  1794  General  Wayne 
wrote  of  the  Delawares  in  Ohio:  "I  never  before  beheld  such  im- 
mense fields  of  corn." 

It  is  singular  that  the  earliest  description,  accompanied  with  a 
drawing,  of  maize  appears  in  a  Chinese  book,  which  was  published 
in  1574;  but  that  was  a  date  so  many  years  subsequent  to  the  dis- 
covery of  maize  upon  the  American  Continent  that  abundant  oppor- 
tunity existed  for  its  transportation  to  China,  and  the  establishment  of 
its  cultivation  there,  Magellan  himself  sailing  from  South  America 
to   the    Philippine    Islands   in    1520,   fifty   years   prior   to   the   publish- 
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ing  of   the   Chinese   book.     Maize   certainly    was   only   of   American 
origin. 

WHERE  SUPPLIES  WERE  OBTAINED. 

In  colonial  days  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  principally  Eng- 
lish, obtained  their  supplies  of  seeds  from  London,  though,  of  course, 
those  smaller  settlements  of  Dutch,  as  at  New  Amsterdam  (now  New 
York),  and  the  Swedes  along  the  Delaware  River  bought  their  seeds 
from  their  own  countries.  There  is  no  record  of  what  the  early  set- 
tlers usedf  except  alone  the  Flat  Dutch  cabbage,  which  has  been 
handed  up  to  the  trade  of  the  present  day  by  the  Hollanders  who 
settled  below  Philadelphia. 

The  commercial  history  of  the  seed  business  may  be  divided  into 
two  eras  or  epochs,  that  preceding  1850,  and  that  since.  Many  people 
know  more  or  less  of  it  covering  the  latter  half,  during  which  it  has 
developed  by  leaps  and  bounds  until  the  operations  of  the  first  half 
are  dwarfed  into  insignificance;  nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  to  brief- 
ly review  the  business  of  very  early  days. 

EARLY  TRADING  DISTRICTS. 

Previous  to  1800  it  is  not  likely  that  seeds  were  sent  west  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  Detroit.  This  beautiful  city  of  Toledo  did  not  exist,  nor 
did  Chicago,  now  so  miraculously  developed  to  3,000,000  of  inhab- 
itants. St.  Louis  was  a  small  French  possession,  and  it  is  not  likely 
took  seeds  from  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  real  field  of  sale  appears 
to  have  been  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Boston  to  Charleston,  a  dis- 
trict not  one-twentieth  of  what  is  now  the  settled  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  only  having  one<seventeenth  of  its  present  population,  each  in- 
dividual of  which  now  demands  for  his  personal  use  five  times  the 
amount  of  vegetables  and  flowers  as  did  individuals  of  one  hundred 
years  ago. 

The  country  west  of  Niagara  Falls  and  west  of  Pittsburg  was 
an  almost  uifknown  wilderness,  certainly  sections  of  no  purchasing 
ability  worth  much  consideration.  Indeed,  there  may  be  said  to  have 
been  no  interstate  commerce  at  all. 

In  1799  'the  postage  rate  was  6  cents  per  single  letter  sheet 
for  under  40  miles,  10  cents  for  under  100  miles,  17  cents  for  under 
250  miles.  It  took  five  days  by  stage  to  make  the  trip  between  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore,  and  took  three  days  on  a  better  traveled 
route  between  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  consequently  not  many  seeds 
were  .sent  by  mail  one  hundred  years  ago. 

AN   ENVIABLE   RECORD. 

The  seeds  offered  for  sale  by  David  Landreth  previous  lo  1800 
were  about  half  of  them  grown  on  the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia;  the 
other  half  imported  from  an  English  seedsman  whose  establishment 
was  near  Winchester,  southwest  of  London.  It  was  in  1795  that  the 
first  order  from  the  Landreths  for  French  seeds  was  placed;  since 
which  date,  now  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  ago,  not  a  year  has 
elapsed  when  a  purchase  has  not  been  made  by  the  same  American 
house  from  the  same  French  establishment — that  of  Vilmorin.  This 
is  certainly  a  record  hard  to  beat. 
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The  writer  has  in  his  possession  a  bill  made  out  by  his  grand' 
father  in  1801  for  a  lot  of  seeds  ^nd  trees  sold,  in  which  the  itemiza- 
tion of  charges  is  made  in  English  currency — pounds,  shilling  and 
pence.  This  use  of  English  money  values  is  singular,  as  sixteen 
years  had  passed  since  the  American  Congress  had  passed  an  act 
fixing  the  dollar  as  the  established  unit  of  money;  this  indicates  how 
slow  the  people  were  to  adopt  the  new  forms  of  value. 

PIONEERS  IN  THE  BUSINESS. 

The  early  American  seed  houses  in  the  order  of  establishment,  so 
far  as  can  be  recorded  were  as' follows: 

1784 — David  Landreth,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  D.  Landreth  Seed  Co. 
1702 — John  Mackejohn,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 
1794 — William   Leeson,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 
1800— Bernard   M'Mahon,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

1802— Grant  Thorburn,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co. 
1806 — G.  M.  Coates  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1815 — Daniel    Maupay,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 
1818 — Ault  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Bolgiano  &  Co. 
1820 — David  Landreth,  Charleston,  S^  C. 
3820 — James  L.  Belden  &  Co.,  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  Johnson,  Robbins 

&  Co.  and  Comstock,  Ferre  &  Co. 
1822 — Joseph  R.  Newell,  Boston,  Mass.     Jos.  Breck  &  Sons. 
1824 — Thomas  Bridgeman,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Alfred  Bridgeman. 
1825— Powell  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1828— ^Robert   Buist,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,   Robert   Buist,  Jr. 
1832 — Roswell  Rice,  Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  Jerome  B.  Rice  A  Co. 
1833— Smith  &  Hogg,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1834 — Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Hovey  &  Co. 
1837— Philip  B.  Mingle,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  P.  B.  Mingle  &  Co. 
1837 — C.  F.  Crossman,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Crossman  Brothers. 
1837 — Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Schlegel  &  Fottler. 
1838 — J.   M.    McCuUough,   Cincinnati,   O.,   J.    M.    McCullough's    Sons, 

and  J.  Charles  McCullough. 
1839 — John  Stair  &  Son,  Cleveland,  O.,  A.  C.   Kendel. 
1840 — Thomp.son  Bros.,  Charleston,  S.   C. 
1840 — William   Dunn,   New  Orleans,  La. 
1843— Allen  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1845 — Daniel   Maupay,   Jr.,   New   Orleans,   La. 
1845 — John   Rapalje,  Rochester,  N.   Y.,   Briggs  Brothers. 
1845 — Thomas  Griswold,   Wethersfield,   Conn.,  Thos.   Griswold   &  Co. 
1845— ^Plant  &  Bro.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  Plant  Seed  Co. 
1845— Mcllvain  &  Orr,  New  York,  N.  Y..  Wm.  Elliott  &  Sons. 
1847 — Peter  Henderson,  Jersey  City.  N.  J.,  Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 
1849 — F.  Rachilier,  New  Orleans,  La. 
1849 — James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  James.  Vick's  Sons. 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  SEED  CATALOGUE. 

The  evolution  of  the  seed  cataloj?ue  is  an  interesting  study,  the 
earliest  seed  list  of  which  there  is  any  authentic  record  being  pub- 
lished in  1760  by  Andrieux  of  Paris,  the  predecessor  of  Vilmorin,  An- 
drieux  &  Co.  In  1776  a  second  edition  of  this  list  appeared,  this  time 
coupled   with   the  name  of  Vilmorin.     On   these   lists   prices   did  not 
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appear  in  print,  but  were  inserted  with  the  pen ;  consequently,  it  is 
surmised  the  same  printed  issues  appeared  for  several  years. 

Some  other  seed  establishments,  now  conducting  business  in 
France  and  Germany,'  claiming  a  foundation  at  a  very  early  date, 
are  unable  to  furnish  any  information  as  to  the  date  of  their  earliest 
catalogues;  they  only  published  seed  lists,  and  of  these  few  of  them 
possess  any  records  as  to  the  dates  of  issue.  One  seed  establishment 
claiming  to  have  been  founded  about  1750,  says  its  first  issue  of  a 
catalogue  was  in  1810. 

In  England  the  earliest  descriptive  catalogue  of  vegetables  and 
flowers  of  which  any  record  is  preserved,  so  far  as  has  been  obtained 
by  the  writer,  was  issued  in  1794  by  Mason  of  London,  and  it  was  as 
far  ahead  of  the  times  as  to  have  contained  an  illustration. 

In  America  the  earliest  record  of  a  printed  seed  list,  not  a  cata- 
logue, is  of  one  issued  by  the  Landreths  in  1784,  which  sufficed, 
printed  on  both  sides  of  a  single  sheet,  until  1799,  when  it  was  in- 
creased to  four  pages,  and  in  1801  to  eight  pages,  stitched  on  the 
back,  the  printed  matter  covering  descriptions  of  vegetables,  flowers 
and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  and  of  these  the  Landreths  were 
extravagant  enough  to  have  printed  2,000  impressions.  This  edition  of 
1801  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  American  descriptive  seed  cata- 
logue, the  other  publications  being  simply  lists.  In  1816  this  eight- 
page  pamphlet  was  increased  to  sixteen  pages  and  in  1827  to  sixty- 
four  pages,  of  which  what  was  then  the  enormous  number  of  thir- 
teen thousand  was  printed. 

Grant  Thorburn  of  New  York  City  commenced  business  in  1802, 
and  then,  or  soon  after,  published  his  seed  catalogue.  His  firm,  Grant 
Thorburn  &  Sons,  1822,  published  an  edition  of  fifty-two  pages, 
which  in  1827  was  increased  to  one  hundred  pages. 

It  is  possible  the  next  catalogue,  in  serial  order,  was  issued  soon 
after  1820,  by  James  C.  Belden  &  Co.,  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  the 
predecessors  of  Johnson,  Robbins  &  Co.,  and  Comstock,  Ferre  &  Co. 
In  1822  Joseph  R.  Newell,  of  Boston,  predecessors  of  Joseph  Breck 
&  Sons,  began  in  the  seed  business,  and  probably  issued  a  catalogue 
then,  or  the  following  year.  In  1824  Thomas  Bridgeman  of  New 
York  established  himself  in  the  seed  business  and  soon  after  pub- 
lished  a   catalogue. 

Jt  was  1825  when  was  introduced,  and  partially  put  into  practice, 
the  printing  of  names  of  varieties  of  seeds  directly  on  seed  packets 
instead  of  pasting  on  labels,  -  and  five  years  later,  in  1830,  seed 
packets  previously  closed  by  folding  or  tucking  in  the  ends,  after 
the  old  country  method,  were  in  many  cases  changed  to  pasted  flaps, 
this  being  the  first  step  toward  the  introduction  of  sealed  packages. 

Up  to  1860  there  were  not  over  ten  seed  houses  in  the  United 
States  doing  a  regular  wholesale  seed  business,  and  a  number  of  these 
did  not  issue  descriptive  catalogues,  only  bare  lists  of  varieties;  but 
since  the  date  indicated,  wholesale  seed  establishments  have  increased 
with  great  rapidity,  each  striving  with  the  other  in  beauty  of  design 
of  covers  and  elaboration  of  contents  of  book;  but  too  often  the  florid 
descriptions  of  vegetables  and  flowers  are  such  as  to  which  the  vege- 
tables and  flowers  have  a  hard  struggle  to  conform. 

EARLY  LISTS  OF  VEGETABLE  SEEDS. 

It  is  instructive  to  briefly  review  the  list  of  vegetables  in  cultiva- 
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tion  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  an  extract  taken  from  Lan- 
dreths'  list.  At  that  time,  1786,  only  two  table  beets  were  in  general 
cultivation  here  in  America,  supposedly  not  many  more  in  England, 
these  being  Red  Turnip  and  Long  Blood;  three  sorts  of  lettuce,  White 
Cabbage  Head,  Brown  Dutch,  and  Curled  Silesian;  only  two  sorts 
of  carrot,  I-ong  Orange  and  Early  Horn;  two  sorts  of  cucumber, 
Long  Pickling  and  Early.  Frame;  only  one  sort  of  spinach;  three 
sorts  of  onion,  Strasburg,  Spanish  and  White;  one  of  watermelon,  two 
of  squash;  one  of  tomato;  and  of  peas,  Knight's  Tall  Wrinkled  Mar- 
row was  the  leading  sort;  all  these  varieties  being  now  generally  su- 
perseded by  better  forms. 

The  sorts  under  culture  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  were, 
however,  all  considered  good  of  their  kind,  but  niost  of  them  under 
the  development  of  that  day  would  not  pass  the  critical  eye  of  the 
market  gardeners  of  this  age;  they  would  now  be  considered  deficient 
in  size,  texture  and  flavor. 

With  one  exception,  the  tomato,  all  the  other  families  named 
have  been  in  cultivation  many  hundreds,  and  in  some  cases,  thou- 
sands of  years,  for  instance,  the  cucumber  has  been  cultivated  for 
the  table  for  3,000  years,  but  its  improvement  in  the  open  garden  has 
been  slower  than  that  of  any  other  garden  vegetable. 

The  tomato  plant,  fruit  of  which  was  hardly  known  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  was  at  first  principally  known  as  a  garnish,  and  less 
than  seventy  years  ago  was  most  carefully  avoided  by  some  people 
under  the  impression  that  it  bred  cancer. 

The  rise  into  general  use  of  the  tomato  has  been  one  of  the 
most  marked  features  in  the  seed  trade,  this  plant  being  first  cata- 
logued by  a  Philadelphia  seed  house  in  1820.  In  1837  the  Pennsylvania 
Horticultural  Society  first  offered  a  premium  for  an  exhibition  of 
tomatoes,  and  the  first  time  a  premium  was  offered  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society  was  in  1838. 

In  1840  there  were  five  or  six  varieties  of  tomatoes  offered  in 
seedsmen"s  catalogues,  these  being  the  Large  Red,  the  Large  Yellow, 
the  Red  Pear,  the  Yellow  Pear,  the  Cherry  and  the  Grape.  In  1849 
there  was  introduced  a  curly-leaf  sort,  which  was  named  the  Extra 
Early,  and  following  that  in  1852,  was  introduced  the  Fiji  Island, 
the  first  of  the  purple  sorts.  How  the  public  has  changed!  No 
garden  vegetable  is  so  much  used  as  the  tomato,  and  it  is  in  such 
demand  that  thirty  millions  of  cans  put  up  annually  are  not  sufficient 
to  meet  it. 

Previous  to  1845  the  list  of  desirable  sorts  of  table  vegetables 
had  extended  very  little  over  those  cultivated  continuously  for  fifty 
years. 

Sugar  corn  has  been  only  known  a  comparatively  short  time,  or 
since  1841.  It  was  in  1839  that  the  Adams  Early  or  Early  York  was 
introduced  as  a  decided  improvement  for  table  use  over  the  field  corns 
previously  used,  these  being  the  Early  Canada,  White  Flint,  Cooper's 
Prolific.  Horse  Tooth  and  Tuscarora.  It  was  two  years  later,  in 
1S41,  that  the  Eight  Rowed  Sugar  Corn  was  first  catalogued,  followed 
by  the  Asylum  and  Darling.  It  was  not  till  1850  that  the  Stowell's 
Evergreen  was  cataloi?ued,  then  a  shorter  grain  than  the  present 
form,  but  there  are  writings  extant  to  the  effect  that  the  Indian  tribes 
of  the  Susquehanna  valley  had  in  their  possession  a  sweet  com  dif- 
fering from  the  flour  corns  used  for  meal. 
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The  general  list  of  seeds  in  use  at  this  period,  1850,  comprised 
such  sorts  as  the  Watermelon,  Mountain  Sprout  and  Mountain  Sweet; 
Cantaloupe,  Turk's  Cap  and  Jenny  Lind ;  Cabbage,  Late  Flat  Dutch, 
Oxheart,  Sugar  Loaf,  Red  Dutch,  and  Drumhead  Savoy;  Beans,  Mo- 
hawk Yellow  Six  Weeks,  Red  Valentines;  Peas,  Extra  Early,  Charl- 
ton, Hotspur,  Prussian  Blue,  Bishop's  Long  Pod,  Knight's  Marrow, 
Blue  Imperial;  Spinach,  Prickly  Seeded  and  Savoy  Leaved;  and  To- 
matoes, Large  Red  and  Yellow  Pear  Shaped;  of  Potatoes,  Fox's  Seed- 
lings, Foxites,  and  Mercers. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT  CAPABILITIES. 

The  early  settlers  and  their  descendants,  farmers,  orchardists, 
and  gardeners,  knew  next  to  nothing  of  anything  scientific  in  the 
treatment  of  interests  of  soils,  trees,  and  small  .plants.  They  just 
went  along  taking  things  as  chance  should  determine,  and  note  now 
what  a  change!  Scientific  methods  on  every  hand;  the  operations 
not  necessarily  by  a  scientific  man,  but  using  scientific  processes  and 
mixtures,  he  working  under  formulas  made  so  plain  that  the  most 
ordinary  mind  can  make  and  apply  them. 

The  seed  merchant  of  this  day  must  not  only  be  familiar  with 
the  variations  and  characteristics  of  the  plants  which  he  sells  and 
also  what  the  seeds  of  others  may  produce,  but  he  must  be  quite  scien- 
tific as  a  student  of  all  sorts  of  things  relative  to  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture, for  he  is  asked  for  all  sorts  of  advice  and  if  he  cannot  give 
such  in  a  practical  manner  he  is  not  up-to-date;  he  must  be  a  bug 
doctor,  a  soil  doctor,  a  vegetable  physiologist,  and  it  looks  as  if  he 
must  be  in  time  an  electrician. 

It  was  only  as. far  back  as  1845  that  the  first  agricultural  school 
was  established  in  the  United  States,  prior  to  which  date  there  was 
little  opportunity  to  acquire  any  scientific  information  as  to  agriculture 
and  horticulture.  There  were  few  colleges  where  anything  con- 
nected with  agriculture  was  taught,  and  there  were  few  newspapers 
having  agricultural  cohimns,  and  such  as  there  were  were  conducted  by 
men  who  were  to  a  great  extent  groping  in  the  dark. 

Really  it  is  within  very  recent  years,  recent  in  the  history  of 
agriculture,  certainly  not  over  fifty  or  sixty  years,  during  which  an 
inquirer  into  the  whys  and  wherefores  could  obtain  any  accurate  infor- 
mation as  to  the  role  of  fertilizers  or  as  to  the  phenomena  of  seed 
germination,  plant  vegetation,  and  subsequent  growth;  but  now  all 
this  is  changed.  No  doubt,  some  theories  will  have  yet  to  be  sup- 
planted, but  the  practice  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  is  already 
scientific,  an  art  now  affording  ample  room  for  the  employment  of 
the  most  progressive  chemists,  naturalists,  veifetable  physiologists, 
mechanicians  and  philosophers.  Of  all  practical  operators  in  the  field 
or  garden,  the  seed  grower  should  he  the  most  advanced,  as  he  meets 
with  a  more   varied  experience. 

MAN  POWER  DIMINISHING. 

While  developments  in  mechanics  and  science  have  made  easier 
the  tillage  of  the  soil,  the  growing  of  crops,  and  the  harvesting,  the 
efficiency  of  man  power,  as  we  get  it,  has  diminished;  that  is  to  say, 
farm  employees  and  some  of  the  superintendents,  too,  make  far  less 
effort  in  the  interests  of  their  employers  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
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Most  of  them  are  like  birds  of  passage,  here  to-day  and  gone  to-mor- 
row, or  at  most  they  are  with  us  one  year  and  gone  the  next,  always 
seeking  new  pastures,  neglectful  of  their  employer's  property,  thought- 
less of  everything  under  their  hands  and  their  observation.  Indeed, 
few  farm  hands  nowadays  know  how  to  plow;  few  even  know  how 
to  properly  take  care  of  a  pair  of  horses;  most  of  them  knowing 
nothing  except  to  do  everything  in  the  wrong  way. 

While  some  individual  must  put  on  record  reminiscences  of  the 
past  as  I  do  here,  it  don't  do  to  dwell  too  much  on  back  numbers, 
as  every  one  must  be  up  to  the  methods  of  the  day,  all  of  us  must 
keep  up  with  the  band  wagon  or  belong  to  a  fossil  age. 

WHAT  SCIENCE  HAS  DEVELOPED. 

Seed  growing  has  had  its  new  birth  as  well  as  other  operations 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  a  new  birth  noticeable  to  every  one  in  im- 
proved implements .  and  tools,  all  great  labor-savers,  but  best  illus- 
trated by  noting  the  development  along  scientific  lines,  as  for  ex- 
ample : 

1.  The  use  by  seedsmen  of  carbon-bisulphid  and  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  in  killing  the  weevil  in  seeds;  also  in  killing  under  surface 
insects  and  grubs. 

2.  In  spraying  garden  plants  to  stop  on  the  one  hand  insect  rav- 
ages, and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  stop  the  extension  of  fungous  dis- 
eases. 

3.  The  use  of  electric  light  as  introduced  in  France  to  force  a 
nighttime  growth  of  vegetables  cultivated  in  forcing  houses,  a  growth 
equal  to  ten  per  cent,  additional  development  and  precocity. 

4.  The  practice  of  nitroculture  in  connection  with  plants  of  the 
leguminosae  family,  an  inoculation  with  commercially-made  cultures 
of  nitrogen-fixing-bacteria,  much  advancing  the  immediate  develop- 
ment of  peas  and  beans  and  laying  up  a  store  of  stimulating  food 
for    succeeding    crops. 

5.  The  artificial  passage  of  electric  currents  by  some  German 
experimenters  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  plant  beds  in 
vegetable  forcing  houses  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  increased  cel- 
lular action,  equal,  it  is  said,  to  ten  per  cent,  development. 

6.  The  use  of  chloroform  to  produce  an  intense  rest  which 
makes  it  quite  possible  subsequently  by  the  application  of  moisture 
and  heat  to  gain  sixty  days  advancement  in  the  blooming  of  flow- 
ering and  fruit  plants. 

7.  The  use  of  electric  air  currents  to  stimulate  the  growth  of 
garden  and  field  crops,  a  gain  of  twenty  to  sixty  per  cent. 

8.  The  electrocution  of  insects  feeding  upon  vines  and  plants 
both  on*  their  above  and  underground  surfaces,  particularly  applicable 
in  the  cases  of  grapes,  roses  and  fruit  trees. 

9.  And  among  the  latest  scientific  developments  in  connection 
with  agriculture  is  the  extraction  and  holding  by  mechanical  and 
chemical  means  of  atmospheric  nitrogen,  and  its  subsequent  incor- 
porations with  other  things  in  the  making  of  a  commercial  fertilizer, 
the  air  offering  a  limitless  mine  out  of  which  to  collect  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  plant  stimulants. 

This  generalization  indicates  that  the  higher  practice  of  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture,  of  which  the  seed  grower  is  the  first  exponent, 
has  already  become  one  of  the  sciences. 
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NO  MILLIONAIRE  SEEDSMEN. 

No  American  seedsman  has  made  a  big  fortune  out  of  the  busi- 
ness though  many  a  comfortable  income.  Those  seedsmen  who 
have  doQc  still  better  have  been  fortunate  in  some  outside  specula- 
tions, or  fortunate  in  the  rise  of  country  or  city  real  estate.  That 
there  have  not  been  in  the  past,  nor  are  not  now,  any  seedsmen  multi- 
millionaires who  have  amassed  their  fortunes  directly  from  the  sale 
of  seed  is  significant  of  the  limitations  of  the  business  as  to  its  scope 
and  profits,  a  business  so  overdone  with  respect  to  the  demand  as  to 
result  in  a  most  serious  cutting  up  of  the  trade  and  lowering  of 
prices,  so  that  as  a  wholesale  business  it  compares  unfavorably  with 
many  other  commercial  businesses,  which  we  all  know  do  develop 
many  multi-millionaires;  as  for  example,  merchants  and  manufactur- 
ers of  dry  goods  or  other  textiles,  manufacturers  of  iron,  miners  of 
coal,  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements,  dealers  in  tobacco,  su- 
gar, flour  and  a  thousand  other  pursuits. 

Five  thousand  men  in  the  United  States  actually  own  over  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  entire  national  wealth  of  one  hundred  billions,  and 
control  considerably  more.  None  of  these  is  a  seedsman.  In  fact, 
these  five  thousand  men  own  and  influence  one-half  of  the  entire  na- 
tional wealth;  and  as  I  said  before,  none  of  them  is  a  seedsman;  or 
can  it  be  possible,  the  modesty  of  seedsmen  prevents  them  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  world's  affairs? 

President  Grenell:  We  will  now  listen  to  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Floyd  Brallier,  which  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Brallier 
will  be  read  by  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Gage. 

Mr.  Gage :  If  the  author  were  present  and  could  read  his 
paper  he  would  probably  be  able  to  present  it  more  forcibly 
than  myself.  I  regret  his  absence,  and  if  any  of  you  should 
not  think  it  as  excellent  a  paper  as  I  myself  do,  I  hope  you 
will  ascribe  it  to  the  fact  that  the  reader  was  not  able  to 
present  it  to  you  as  well  as  would  the  author  if  he  were 
here. 

THE  SEED  CATALOG  FROM  THE  CUSTOMER'S 

STANDPOINT. 

From  babyhood  I  have  been  interested  in  seed  catalogs.  Should 
I  produce  the  old  picture  book  of  my  childhood  days  some  here  would 
doubtless  recognize  the  colored  prints  taken  from  their  seed  books 
twenty-five  years  ago.  As  soon  as  I  learned  to  read,  I  read  seed 
catalogs;  and  my  first  order  for  seed  penned  by  myself  and  rep- 
resenting almost  the  sum  total  of  my  savings  for  six  months,  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Childs  when  I  was  scarce  out  of  the  first  reader.  And 
what  do  you  suppose  the  order  included?  Well,  seed  catalogs  were 
not  so  well  calculated  to  inform  the  ignorant  as  now;  so  it  con- 
tained Lily  seed,  Calochortus  seed,  Japanese  iris  and  Phlox 
Drummondi  and  one  or  two  other  varieties.  I  do  not  have  a  dupli- 
cate- (I  did  not  keep  them  then),  but  if  my  memory  serves  me  aright 
it  amounted  to  49c. 
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I  spaded  my  own  garden  and  had  it  in  prime  condition,  planted 
such  seeds  as  I  had,  pinks,  sweet  williams,  tree  cypress,  and  a  variety 
of  hardy  carnations  that  bloomed  in  some  two  or  three  months 
after  sowing.  (I  have  never  been  able  to  find  it  since  I  was  ten 
years  old) ;  and  when  my  seeds  came  they  had  the  place  of  honor, 
especially  the  lilies.  And  such  childish  vi.sions  of  beauty  as  I  had 
when  planting  those  lily  seed.  But  that  was  all  I  ever  saw  of  them. 
They  have  not  germinated  yet,  and  the  calochortus.  I  saw  my  first 
blossoms  long  after  in  a  green  house,  and  I  have  never  tried  Japanese 
iris  since.     But  the  phlox  made  up  for  them  all. 

You  are  wondering  why  this  story.  It  is  told  simply  because 
it  brings  me  to  the  first  great  improvement  I  would  suggest  for  the 
retail  catalog.  A  need  I  will  admit,  not  so  great  as  it  once  was,  yet 
nevertheless  a  great  need — that  of  explicit  information  along  the 
line  of  what  a  novice  may,  and  what  he  may  not  reasonably  expect 
to  give  him  returns.  The  great  mass  of  our  people  are  ignorant,  es- 
pecially on  flowers  and  their  culture.  Many  try  them  but  once  or 
twice,  through  friends  perhaps,  and  then  lose  interest  because  "they 
cannot  make  flowers  grow."  I  claim  that  culture  directions  should 
be  given  for  the  various  flowers  and  plants,' even  though  it  be  neces- 
sary to  charge   for  the   catalog. 

Not  long  ago  I  asked  a  friend  who  has  grown  vegetable*;  for 
market  for  years,  what  he  considered  the  greatest  "lack"  in  the  seed 
catalog  of  to-day.  He  answered  without  hesitation  that  to  his  mind 
they  should  contain  more  complete  culture  directions,  and  added  that 
he  would  willingly  pay  25c  for  a  copy  of  a  catalog  that  contained  the 
desired   information. 

This  need  not  lumber  up  a  catalog  unduly,  either.  Flowers  could 
be  divided  into  a  dozen  or  less  classes  whose  culture  would  be  very 
similar.  These  directions  could  be  given  with  reasonable  fullness. 
Vegetables  could  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  No  more  than  eight 
or  ten  papes  need  be  devoted  to  this  and  T  am  sure  it  would  be  a 
profitable  investment  at  least  to  the  larger  firms. 

The  next  point  T  wish  to  mention  is  true  descriptions.  Take 
twenty-five  catalogs,  and  read  the  descriptions  of  even  a  vegetable 
that  has  been  standard  for  twenty  years,  and  they  will  vary  as  much 
as  they  will  on  entirely  different  varieties.  Some  of  the  novelties 
are  landed  to  the  skies  by  some  catalogs,  while  others  will  come  out 
flatly  and  say  they  are  inferior  For  a  concrete  example  T  will  men- 
tion the  tree  straw-berry,  and  the  scarlet  ground  cherry.  Such  things 
meTU  either  that  som^  one  is  dishonest,  some  one  has  not  sufficiently 
informed  himself  before  writing,  or  there  is  a  very  great  difference 
of   opinion. 

T  feel  sure  that  the  sccdmen  who  will  see  to  it  that  they  have 
true  descriptions  of  their  various  wares,  descriptions  that  are  not 
only  true,  but  that  describe,  and  stick  to  the  plain  truth  will  win 
in   the   end. 

Thi<;  will  mean  perhaps,  that  novelties  will  be  much  more  scarce, 
and  that  tho<;c  that  rire  offered  may  net  their  venders  less  immediate 
returns,  but  t^iis  will  be  no  loss  to  the  seed  trade  at  large,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  a  great  saving  to  t1-»e  customer. 

I  favor  the  production  and  introduction  of  good  novelties,  but 
T  hope  the  day  will  soon  come  when  wild  cat  novelties  such  as  oats 
with  heads  a  foot  and  a  h^lf  Ions',  yard  long  corn,  which  are  only 
brought  out  wlTt\  an  intent  to  deceive,  be  at  an  end. 
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If  it  can  be  done  without  too  much  cost  and  without  making  our 
catalogs  too  large,  I  believe  a  brief  history  of  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  novelties  that  are  brought  out,  and  in  some  cases 
of  our  older  varieties,  will  prove  an  impetus  to  the  growth  of  pure 
bred  vegetables,  and  flowers,  and  so  will  increase  the  legitimate 
sales.  I  hold  that  it  is  good  business  for  a  seed  firm  not  only  to 
.sell  seeds,  but  to  create  a  demand  for  seeds.  This  can  only  be  done 
by  a  wisely  conducted,  educational  campaign,  and  I  hold  the  annual 
catalog  to  be  a  great  factor  in  this  campaign.  A  man  like  Mr.  Bur- 
bank  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  we  have  in  the  creation  of  a 
demand  for  good  seeds.  Such  men  have  brought  thousands  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  business  to  the  American  seedmen  the  past  ten  years. 
.  Another  crying  need  of  our  catalog  is  a  true  comparative  table  of 
the  different  varieties  of  the  same  kind  of  vegetables.  In  my  gar- 
dens I  have  found  it  necessary  in  order  to  know  anything  about  the 
comparative  time  of  ripening  of  the  different  sorts,  to  plant  a  few 
of  every  variety  I  could  obtain,  and  keep  my  own  comparative  notes; 
and  I  have  found  that  I  am  asked  for  the  results  of  such  tests  more 
often  than  anything  else.  Seedmen  must,  or  at  least  should  grow 
everything  in  comparative  test.  This  would  help  much.  Many  would 
consider  it  a  great  boon.  It  would  involve  no  added  expense  to  the 
seedman  to  collect  these  facts,  and  the  space  used  in  the  comparative 
table  in  the  catalog  would  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  lack 
of  the  need  of  individual  description  in  most  varieties. 

True,  this  will  bring  fewer  orders  from  the  sensational  people 
who  have  been  duped  by  false  and  flashy  descriptions,  but  I  ques- 
tion very  seriously  whether  this  class,  of  trade  is  desirable  or  even 
large  enough  to  be  catered  to.  I  have  a  feeling  of  disgust  when  I 
pick  up  a  catalog  filled  with  pictures  of  lank  half  witted  men  who  are 
amazed  at  his  neighbor's  field  where  there  is  no  room  to  shock  the 
oats,  or  where  the  corn  is  in  roasting  ears  four  or  five  wteks  after 
it  is  planted.  I  claim  the  government  should  handle  such  firms  under 
the  law  for  the  use  of  the  mails  to  obtain  money  under  false  pretenses. 

I  plead  for  true  descriptions.  I  believe  that  the  seedman  whose 
descriptions  are  practical,  clear,  and  conservative  will  win  in  every 
ca^e.  I  know  that  the  firm  that  sold  me  lily  seed  as  a  cheap  way  to 
get  a  good  collection  of  lilies,  and  Japanese  iris  seed  under  the  claim 
that  they  were  as  easy  to  grow  as  zinnias  gets  none  of  my  orders, 
now  that  they  run  up  into  the  hundreds  of  dollars  every  year.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  work  that  way  every  time. 

My  next  suggestion  is  that  seedmen  list  fewer  varieties  of  some 
of  the  vegetables.  List  ten  or  twelve  of  the  very  best  as  determined 
by  careful  tests,  describe  them  truthfully,  and  fully.  This  has  been 
given  as  a  need  by  some  of  my  friends  who  are  most  intelligent 
growers.  Be  sure  to  supply  what  you  sell.  I  well  remember  paying 
a  fancy  price  for  a  variety  of  beet  that  I  desired  very  much,  and  grew 
eight  varieties  .in  about  equal  proportion  from  that  seed.  But  this 
is  no  isolated  instance.  I  have  come  to  the  place  that  I  fear  I  shall 
have  to  select  and  grow  my  own  seeds,  if  I  am  to  have  them  pure.  I 
have  always  found  that  a  much  better  price  can  be  obtained  by  having 
every  radish  in  .a  bunch  the  exact  counter  part  of  every  other  radish, 
and  every  melon  in  a  load,  the  duplicate  of  all  the  others.  This  is 
much  better  than  to  have  them  large  and  all  different. 

If  seedmen  could  carry  a  stock  of  this  kind  of  seed,  say  so, 
and  sell   them  at  a  price  that  such  seed   demands,   they  would   find 
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a  large  class  of  desirable  customers  who  would  gladly  pay  the  added 
price.  There  are  men  of  intelligence  who  are  willing  to  devote 
their  time  to  growing  this  grade  of  seeds  when  the  dealers  demand 
them. 

There  has  been  great  improvement  of  late  years  in  the  matter  of 
illustration  in  catalogs.  This  is  good,  for  cuts  should  be  strictly  true 
to  nature.  This  I  consider  very  essential.  But  I  have  little  patience 
with  men  who  hire  artists  to  make  "photographs"  with  a  brush  and 
India  mk;  and  then  make  a  great  blow  about  all  their  pictures  bein^ 
half  tone  engravings  from  photographs.  Perhaps  it  is  a  white  lie 
as  one  must  photograph  a  water  color  wash  before  engraving;  but 
«?ome  of  us  can  detect  it  and  we  naturally  wonder  if  such  firms  arc 
honest  in  other  ways.  The  wash  work  engravings  are  good;  I  am 
not  condemning  them.  I  simply  condemn  the  lie  that  they  are  some- 
thing else.  Photograph  and  engrave,  retouch  where  demanded  for  a 
truthful   picture,   and   deal   above  board. 

I  believe  there  is  a  demand  for  good  high  grade  cuts,  printed  on 
good  paper  with  good  ink,  and  fewer  of  them  if  necessary.  Cheap 
paper  and  cheap  cuts  together  with  gaudy  colored  pictures  whose 
only  claim  to  the  artistic  in  their  striking  originality  and  wonderful 
mingling  of  impossible  colors  are  not  attractive  to  the  intelligent  seed 
planter.  Let  colored  plates  be  used  as  economy  will  allow,  but  have 
them  good  and   artistic. 

Now  I  am  aware  that  many  of  you  will  say  such  a  catalog  as 
T  have  suggested  is  not  practical.  Perhaps  not  entirely  so  at  present, 
hut  we  are  coming  to  it.  I  am  sure;  and  I  believe  it  will  pay  some 
seedman   to   take   up   the   matter. 

One  other  suggestion,  and  I  shall  close.  I  believe  the  trade  de- 
mands that  the  quantity  of  seeds  in  a  packet  be  designated  in  each 
instance,  and  that  peas,  sweet  corn,  and  beans  be  packed  in  four 
ounce  packets. 

President  Grenell:  Gentlemen,  we  will  now  listen  to 
a  paper  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Nungesser,  which  at  his  re- 
quest will  be  read  by  Mr.  Albert  McCullough. 

Mr.  A.  McCnllotigh :  I  am  not  Henry  Nungesser,  but  I 
will  act  as  his  proxy. 

DESIRABLE  IMPORTED  NATURAL  GRASSES 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Asso- 
ciation : — 

Upon  my  return  from  Europe  a  few  days  ago,  I  was  informed 
that  I  had  been  asked  to  contribute  a  paper  to  be  read  before  the 
Seedsmens'  Convention  on  the  subject  of  "Natural  Grasses."  Not 
wishing  to  disappoint  the  seedsmen  present,  I  shall  only  take  up  a  few 
minutes  of  your  time  to  listen  to  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject,  and 
ask  your  kind  indulgence  for  any  shortcomings,  which  must  be  at- 
tributed to  lack  of  time  for  preparation.  The  best  I  can  do  now 
is  to  merely  indicate  a  few  of  the  natural  grasses  which  seem  to  be 
only  used  in  a  limited  way  in  this  country,  and  then  to  give  a  brief 
outline  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  grass  seed  business. 

The  trade  in  this  country  for  Natural  Grasses  has  been  steadily 
advancing  for  the  past  ten  to  fifteen  years,   until   to-day  this  branch 
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of  the  business  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  seed  trade.  This 
steady  increase  in  the  use  of  natural  grasses  in  this  country  may 
also  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  beneficial  results  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  generally  throughout  the  entire  land. 

Of  the  grasses,  there  are  two  kinds,  which,  according  to  my  idea, 
do  not  receive  the  attention  they  should  in  this  country,  namely, 
Meadow  Foxtail  and  Rough  Stalked  Meadow.  Those  two  kinds  are 
most  excellent  Grasses,  and  would  undoubtedly  do  well  in  this  coun- 
try, but  in  comparison  with  the  demand  for  other  grasses,  there  is 
a  very  limited  demand  for  them  here.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  it 
is  a  question  of  price,  as  practically  the  same  prices  prevail  in  Eu- 
rope for  these  seeds  as  here,  and  there  the  seeds  are  in  very  good 
demand. 

Of  the  Govers,  there  is  Sainfoin  or  Esparcette,  and  Seradella. 
Both  kinds  are  used  in  immense  quantities  in  Europe:  prices  are 
low,  but  somehow  or  other,  those  two  Clovers  do  not  seem  to  take 
in  America.  As  the  demand  for  them  is  so  very  large  in  Europe,  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  no  surer  indication  than  this  that  these  two 
varieties  must  certainly  be  good  for  something,  and  should  com- 
mand more  attention  from  an  agricultural  standpoint. 

There  is  another  Clover  about  which,  it  seems  to  me,  an  erron- 
eous impression  has  been  created.  I  refer  to  Yellow  Trefoil.  It 
has  been  referred  to  by  a  writer  on  agricultural  subjects  as  "that 
Vellow  thing"  and  in  a  general  way,  has  received  more  or  less  con- 
demnation. This  condemnation  can  be  largely,  if  not  wholly,  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  Yellow  Trefoil  has  been  chiefly  used  in 
this  country  as  an  adulterant  with  Red  Qover  seed  and  with  Al- 
falfa, the  fact  of  Yellow  Trefoil  itself  having  any  agricultural  value 
seeming  to  have  been  entirely  overlooked.  There  is  a  small  de- 
mand for  Yellow  Trefoil,  but  it  cannot  be  compared  with  the  de- 
mand there  is  for  it  in  Europe.,  Over  there  it  is  in  very  good  de- 
mand, (for  honest  purposes),  and  it  has  been  found  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent Clover  for  sheep  pastures,  either  when  sown  alone,  or  with 
other  grasses  on  inferior  soils  where  Red  Clover  will  not  grow. 
I,  therefore,  think  that  Yellow  Trefoil  should  be  accorded  a  fitting 
place  on  the  list  of  Clovers  more  commonly  used. 

Vetches  are  in  very  good  demand  here,  and  as  we  receive  them 
now  free  of  fluty,  undoubtedly  a  large  trade  will  be  done. 

All  the  other  Grasses  and  Clovers  are  used  in  sufficiently  large 
quantities  to  meet  existing  requirements,  and  are  so  generally  well 
known  throughout  the  country  that  they  need  not  be  mentioned  here. 

Now  a  word  as  to  the  places  of  origin  of  the  different  natural 
grasses,  and  in  this  connection,  it  is  a  curious  thing  to  note  that, 
with  the  exception  of  Orchard  Grass  and  a  few  other  kinds,  the  seed 
of  each  variety  is  raised  in  what  might  be  termed  its  own  locality, 
and  by  reason  of  soil,  climate,  etc.,  each  kind  attains  its  best  growth 
and  is  more  productive  in  its  native  state.  From  these  various  local- 
ities scattered  throughout  the  whole  world,  the  seeds  are  bousht 
up  by  the  wholesale  dealers,  are  recleaned,  and  then  sold  for  dis- 
tribution all  over  the  world.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  conditions  are  so  favorable  for  the  growing  and  ripening  of 
the  seeds,  that  nearly  all  those  s6eds  are  gathered  pure,  and  only 
need  the  recleaning  to  make  up  the  different  qualities. 

What  I  mean  by  purity  in  this  case  is  that  each  variety  being 
grown  in  a  different  section  best  adapted  to  the  growing  of  that  par- 
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ticular  seed,  there  is,  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  no  possibility  of  one 
variety  becoming  mixed  with  another  in  the  gathering  of  the  seeds. 
As  an  illustration,  where  Red  Clover  seed  is  raised  there  is  no  Yel- 
low Trefoil;  and  where  Alfalfa  is' raised,  no  Yellow  Trefoil  is  grown. 
This  is  also  true  of  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  it  being  a  fact  that  where 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass  seed  is  raised  no  Canadian  Blue  Grass  will  be 
found. 

It  having  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  possibly  be  of  interest  to 
some  of  the  seedsmen  present  to  hear  something  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  trade  in  grass  seeds,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  present- 
ing to  you  a  few  facts  in  this  connection. 

The  grass  seed  trade  was  commenced  about  the  year  1820.  At  that 
time  there  were  three  grass  seed  houses,  namely,  Conrad  Appel,  Hein- 
rich  Keller  and  Heinrich  Nungesser,  all  living  in  the  town  of  Gries- 
heim,  near  Darmstadt,  (Germany,)  afterwards  moving  to  Darmstadt, 
where  their  successors  are  still  engaged  in  the  seed  business.  As  the 
grass  seed  trade  grew  to  larger  proportions  other  firms  also  engaged 
in  it. 

In  the  town  of  Griesheim  there  were  some  300  or  400  people 
who  were  solely  employed  in  the  collecting  of  seeds;  in  the  summer 
time  collecting  grass  seeds,  and  in  the  winter,  tree  seeds.  In  that 
section,  and  in  fact,  all  over  Hesse-Darmstadt,  the  collectors  went  out  to 
the  meadows  in  the  evening  to  gather  the  seeds,  and  at  least  half  of 
all  the  grass  seed  was  collected  at  night  time.  With  this  primitive 
method  of  gathering  the  seeds,  the  question  of  quality  naturally  was 
only  a  secondary  consideration,  the  matter  of  quantity  being  first.  The 
seeds  were  gathered  mostly  in  an  unripe  condition,  more  or  less 
mixed  together,  so  that  afterwards  they  had  to  be  recleaned  with 
hand  sieves  by  the  dealers,  as  best  they  could,  and  the  seed  was  then 
sent,  in  those  days,  mostly  to  Englajad. 

As  the  Grass  seed  trade  grew,  other  towns  commenced  collecting 
seeds,  but  until  about  1865  the  business  was  carried  on  in  the  way  al- 
ready described.  As  a  natural  result,  the  qualities  gathered  in  those 
days  were  very  poor,  the  i^eed  giving  little  or  no  satisfaction.  This 
induced  the  Governments  to  look  into  the  matter.  The  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment, especially,  was  the  first  to  take  an  active  part  a^ng  the  lines 
of  investigation,  and  as  a  result  of  this,  the  first  Government  Control 
Station  for  the  examination  of  seeds  was  started  in  Europe,  and  is 
still  in  existence  today  in  Zurich,  Switzerland.  They  began  by  exam- 
ining the  seeds,  which  resulted  in  the  qualities  growing  better  and  bet- 
ter year  by  year,  until  they  have  been  brought  up  to  the  standard  of 
present  day  requirements. 

In  the  sixties  other  countries  commenced  to  gather  grass  seeds, 
and  in  much  better  qualities.  However,  as  in  everything  else,  Ameri- 
ca took  the  lead  in  offering  in  those  days  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Or- 
chard Grass  and  Redtop,  which,  on  account  of  the  superior  quality, 
was  eagerly  bought,  and  a  big  trade  has  been  the  outcome  ever  since. 
This  brought  about  a  change  in  conditions,  so  that  beginning  about  the 
year  187.5  hardly  any  seed  was  gathered  'n  Hesse-Darmstadt,  as  the 
qualities  were  found  not  to  be  up  to  the  standards.  The  seed  collec- 
tors gradually  went  into  other  lines  of  business,  so  that  today  there  is 
no  seed  raised  in  that  section,  except  one  or  two  kinds,  which  are  still 
native  to  that  particular  locality. 
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It  was  at  this  time,  or  to  be  exact,  in  the  year  of  1874,  that  I  saw 
there  was  a  chance  for  exporting  grass  seeds  to  Europe,  and  this, 
coupled  with  my  love  for  the  seed  business,  prompted  me  to  come  to 
America,  where  I  immediately  began  in  the  seed  business,  and  have 
continued  in  it  ever  since. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  add  that  in  looking  back  over  the  past 
forty  years  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  seed  business,  the 
thing  that  impresses  me  most  is  the  radical  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  seed  trade  in  that  period — not  only  in  America,  but  also  in 
Europe — in  regard  to  the  quantities  as  well  as  the  qualities.  .  I  re- 
member quite  well  when  10%  growth  in  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  and 
7%  growth  in  Meadow  Foxtail  was  considered  very  good  quality, 
while  today  70%  growth  in  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  and  70%  growth  in 
Meadow  Foxtail  are  only  regarded  as  average  qualities.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  quantities,  it  is  scarcely  thirty  years  ago  that  a  house  han- 
dling 100  or  150  bags  of  one  kind  of  seed  would  be  rated  as  a  large 
wholesale  seed  house,  whereas  today,  for  one  house  to  handle  ten  or 
fifteen  times  that  quantity  is  not  considered  remarkable. 

Thus,  while  reviewing  the  past,  and  contrasting  the  progress  made 
in  the  grass  seed  business  with  that  in  other  lines  of  business,  I  ven- 
ture to  state,  (and  I  believe  it  is  a  statement  that  can  be  borne  out  by 
actual  facts),  that  no  other  business,  in  my  opinion,  has  improved  to 
such  an  extent,  as  the  grass  seed  business,  and  I  believe  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  being  able  to  make  such  a 
successful  showing.  Respectfully  submitted, 

By  HENRY  NUNGESSER. 

Secretary  Kendel:  Gentlemen,  the  Committee  on  Ar- 
rangements has  asked  me  to  announce  a  boat  ride  at  8:30 
tonight.  The  boat  leaves  from  the  foot  of  Adams  Street. 
The  party  will  assemble  at  the  hotel  and  march  in  a  body  tc 
the  boat  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  schedule  leaving 
time. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  until  10:00  o'clock 
a.  m.,  Wednesday,  June  27th. 


SECOND  DAY. 


MORNING  SESSION 


The  convention  met  pursuant  to  recess;  the  President, 
Mr.  Grenell,  Jn  the  Chair;  Secretary  Kendel  in  his  posi- 
tion. 

President  Grenell  called  for  the  report  of  the  Obituary 
Committee,  which  was  feelingly  presented  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Al- 
len, as  follows: 
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REPORT  OF  OBITUARY  COMMITTEE. 

To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association :         » 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  three  of  our  mem- 
bers, during  the  past  year,  Mr.  Samuel  Caldwell,  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  Mr.  S.  D.  Woodruff,  Orange,  Conn.,  and  Mr. 
T.  W.  Wood,  Richmond,  has  covered  us  with  the  mantle 
of  sorrow,  filling  our  hearts  with  contrition  and  regret. 

Alike  in  public  and  in  private  life,  the  communities  in 
which  they  lived,  in  our  Association,  in  the  social  circle  and 
in  the  most  sacred  of  all  shrines — home — they  were  hon- 
ored, respected  and  loved. 

Mr.  Wood  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  our  Asso- 
ciation, and  filled  every  position  of  honor  and  usefulness 
our  Association  affords,  making  him  a  conspicuous  figure  in 
our  deliberations.  His  was  a  most  positive  character;  in 
all  the  duties  he  was  called  upon  to  perform,  he  was  severely 
just,  speaking  freely  and  fully,  without  dissimulation.  In 
all  his  transactions,  no  thought  of  self  ever  mingled  its  alloy 
with  the  virtues  that  adorned  his  character. 

No  greater  tribute  can  be  placed  upon  his  tomb  than  to 
imitate  his  virtues,  to  live  as  he  lived  and  love  as  he  loved, 
truly  and  beautifully. 

As  friends  and  associates,  we  shall  miss  the  three  who 
have  finished  their  work,  and  have  met  the  change  we  call 
death. 

We  shall  enter  upon  our  minutes  this  testimony  of  their 
worth  and  works  with  sorrowing  hearts,  and  request  our 
Secretary  to  forward  to  their  respective  families  this  token 
of  our  respect. 

C.    L.   ALLEN, 
E.  L.  PAGE, 

Committee. 

Mr.  W.  Atlee  Burpee:  I  move  that  the  report  of  the 
committee  be  accepted,  spread  upon  the  minutes,  and  a 
copy  forwarded  to  the  families  of  the.  respective  deceased 
members. 

Which  motion  being  duly  seconded,  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  A.  McCullough,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wood 
(Va.),  the  convention  now  went  into  executive  session,  and 
so  remained  during  the  remainder  of  the  morning,  when 
an  adjournment  was  taken  until  2:00  o'clock  p.  m. 
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SECOND  DAY. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  recess;  the  President^ 
Mr.  W.  H.  Grenell,  in  the  Chair;  the  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Kendel,  in  his  position. 

President  Grenell:  We  have  with  us  Mr.  Walter  S. 
Powell,  a  representative  of  Mr.  Breck,  who  is  present  in 
the  interest  of  the  Bureau  of  Credit  of  the  Wholesale  Seeds- 
men's League.     He  has  a  paper  he  will  present  to  us: 

Mr.  Powell's  paper  follows: 

ADDRESS  BY  WALTER  S.  POWELL,  BUREAU  OF  CREDIT, 
BOSTON,  MASS.,  WHOLESALE  SEEDSMEN'S  LEAGUE. 

Mr.  Breck,  Chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Credit,  Wholesale  Seeds- 
men's League,  has  asked  me  to  come  here  and  niake  yuu  a  leport  on 
what  the  Bureau  has  done  for  its  members  during  the  past  year,  and 
to  ex[ilain  at  some  length  the  operation  of  the  Bureau,  so  that  thi  se 
using  it  may  be  better  informed  concerning  its  methods,  and  also  that 
their  number  may  be  still  further  augmented  from  the  »-anks  of  the 
Association. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  for  three  years  the  members  of  the 
American  Seedsmen  Association  enjoyed  the  privileges  and  benefits 
of  the  Bureau  of  Credit  without  expense  to  them:  a  service  which  in- 
creased the  expenses  of  the  League,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Directors  of  the  League,  with  the  approval  of  your  Executive 
Committee,  voted  to  ask  the  members  of  this  Association  to  each 
pay  $10.00  per  year,  in  addition  to  the  regular  collection  fees,  to  ass's^ 
in  mjtintaining  the  Bureau;  the  understanding  between  the  officers  r{ 
both  the  League  and  the  Association  being  that  members  not  subscrib- 
ing thfr  *10.00  would  Mot  receive  the  further  notification  sheets  of  the 
Bureau  of  Credit,  or  he  entitled  to  its  services  as  a  collection  or  mer- 
cantile ajiency.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  you  to  learn  that  in  response 
to  communications  on  this  subject,  some  37  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion subscribed,  and  are  now  among  our  most  valued  co-workers;  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  names  of  some  97  members  of  the  Association 
who  h?ve  not  subscribed,  have,  in  accordance  with  the  above  mention- 
ed !mderj:tanding.  been  removed  from  the  list  of  those  to  whom  we 
mail  our  notification  sheets  and  furnish  special  information,  and  fro^i 
whom  we  can  receive  hnsiness. 

As  the  membership  of  the  Association  comprises  some  140  mem- 
bers who  are  not  merybers  of  the  Who'esale  Seedsmen's  T  eague,  it 
seems  that  the  members  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  do  not 
fully  understand  the  workings  and  advantages  of  our  sy«tem,  or  th'* 
number  of  subscribers  would  be  very  much  larger.  This  being  the  case 
it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  bring  the  matter  more  personally  and 
directly  before  you,  which  task  it  is  my  very  pleasant  duly  to  perform 

Last  vear  53  members  of  the  League  and  Association  sent  t^^e 
Bureau  821  claims,  aggregatitig  $26,065.32  and  we  collected  and  re- 
mitted to  the  members  about  $12,000.00.  of  which  $5,312.75  was  collect- 
ed through    the   medium   of   the    "Demand   letter"    at    an    expense    to 
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creditors  of  only  $275.09,  while  through  the  "Attorney's  department" 
was  collected  $6600.00  from  which  the  income  for  the  Bureau  was 
$232.29.  As  the  total  receipts  from  fees  on  collections  and  subscrip- 
tions amounted  to  but  $877.38,  while  the  expenses  of  the  Bureau  for 
the  year  were  $1258.02,  a  deficit  of  $380.64  had  to  be  born  by  the  Whole- 
sale Seedsmen  League. 

Now,  to  turn  from  matters  past  to  things  present  and  future;  if 
you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  very  few  minutes  I  will  try  to  explain 
as  briefly  as  possible  the  general  working  of  The  Bureau  of  Credit,  and 
a  few  of  the  inany  advantages  which  attend  its  use.  In  the  first  place, 
considered  .solely  as  a  medium  for  the  collection  of  over-due  accounts 
that  are  beyond  usual  office  methods  of  collection,  the  Bureau  of  Credit, 
is  unquestionably  far  in  advance  of  any  ordinary  commercial  Collection 
agency.  For  one  thing,  for  instance,  in  the  matter  of  fees.  As  the 
Bureau  is  conducted  for  the  good  of  the  Seed  Trade,  and  not  as  a  mere 
private  money-making  enterprise,  it  is  entirely  consistent  for  it  to 
make  a  charge,  as  it  does,  smaller  than  that  of  ordinary  agencies.  As 
you  all  know,  the  fee  on  accounts  collected  through  the  medium  of 
the  "Demand  Letter''  and  resulting  correspondence  is  only  5%,  or 
one-half  the  charge  of  any  other  reputable  collection  agency.  Further 
than  this  advantage  in  the  matter  of  charges,  there  is  a  very  marked 
one  of  special  effectiveness.  Through  its  unique  relation  to  and  pe- 
culiar position  in  the  Seed  Trade,  the  Bureau  of  Credit  can  handle 
accounts  in  the  trade  to  much  better  advantage  than  any  outside  col- 
lection agency  possibly  could,  through  the  special  action  it  takes  with 
debtors,  which  affects  their  whole  standing  in  the  Trade.  The  first 
step  taken  by  the  Bureau  makes  clear  to  a  debtor  that  his  credit  with 
practically  the  whole  Seed  Trade  is  cut  off  until  he  has  paid  the  ac- 
count, then  under  discussion.  He  is  told  that  unless  payment  is  made 
within  a  specified  time  he  will  be  reported  to  the  entire  membership 
as  a  delinquent,  and  that  the  firms  whose  names  appear  on  the  back 
of  that  notification  letter  will  refuse  to  sell  him  further  goods,  except 
for  cash,  until  the  debt  is  settled;  and  further  than  this  he  is  notified 
that  if  the  debt  remains  uftpaid  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  specified, 
the  matter  will  be  Immediately  turned  over  to  attorneys  at  his  place 
with  instructions  to  take  most  vigorous  action  to  enforce  payment. 
This  combination  is  calculated  to  bring  even  the  hardiest  debtor  to  a 
realization  of  the  tenderness  of  his  position,  if  he  buys  of  firms  in 
the  Trade,  or  if  he  has  anything  that  is  reachable  by  legal  process.  Be- 
yond the  fear  of  material  consequences,  there  is  in  every  man  a  moral 
objection  to  being  made  known  to  a  whole  xtrade  as  a  man  who  refuses 
to  pay  his  honest  debts ;  who  is  to  be  avoided  as  a  customer,  and  not 
to  be  trusted ;  and  this  phsycological  effect  of  the  Bureau's  first  ''De- 
mand Letter"  has  in  many  cases  l>een  sufficient  in  itself  to  secure  set- 
tlement from  a  debtor  who  was  absolutely  uncollectible  by  any  legal 
process.  » 

Please  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  our  efforts  are  not  confined 
to  demands  by  any  manner  of  means.  When  a  debtor  fails  to  pay  or 
reply  satisfactorily  to  the  first  demands,  his  account,  after  our  special 
commimication  with  member  on  the  subject,  is  placed  with  our  cor- 
responding attorney  at  debtor's  place,  or  at  the  nearest  point  to  it,  the 
attorney  being  instructed  to  act  vijjorously  and  severely,  not,  however, 
incurring  expense  or  entering  actual  suit  without  specific  authority 
from  us ;  on  which  point  we,  in  each  case,  get  special  instructions  from 
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member  before  authorizing  such  action.  Through  the  local  attorneys 
debtor  is  coaxed  and  worked  after  the  most  approved  fashion,  and  if 
these  methods  prove  ineffective,  the  advisability  of  suit  is  reported 
upon  to  member,  and  legal  proceedings  entered  if  he  authorizes.  Any 
account  which  is  any  way  collectible,  is  collected  by  the  Attorney's 
Department,  and  at  the  least  possible  expense.  The  fees  for  collecting 
through  the  services  of  local  attorneys  vary  from  10%  to  5%  of  the 
amount  collected,  according  to  the  size  of  the  claim,  with  the  usual 
minimum  attorney's  fee  of  $2.00.  All  these  fees  are  contingent,  no 
charges  being  entered  where  a  collection  is  not  effected. 

It  has  been  asked  by  members,  "if  a  claim  needs  the  attention  of 
an  attorney  at  debtor's  place,  what  is  the  advantage  of  sending  it 
through  the  Bureau  of  Credit,  rather  than  to  an  attorney  direct?"  In 
the  first  place,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  best  and  most  reliable  attor- 
neys, requires  a  system  and  care  that  is  a  department  in  itself,  and 
which  no  business  house  would  feel  like  maintaining  as  a  part  of  its 
regular  office  force.  A  complete  system  of  this  sort  the  Bureau  of 
Credit  must  needs  maintain  all  the  time,  keeping  a  list  of  correspond- 
ent attorneys  revised  and  corrected  so  as  to  be  m  touch  with  the  best 
attorney  at  a  place  at  any  time;  replacing,  whenever  necessary,  the 
names  of  attorneys  to  whom  it  is  deemed  inadvisable  for  various 
reasons  to  send  further  business.  Further  than  this,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that  the  fact  that  we  pass  to  local  attorneys  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  business  every  year,  gives  us  a  decidedly 
greater  influence  with  these  attorneys  than  would  be  that  of  a  com- 
mercial house  which  was  sending  out  to  attorneys  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  business  which  any  one  house  would  have.  An  ac- 
count coming  from  us  unquestionabl>*  receives  more  prompt  and  care- 
ful attention  than  the  same  account  would  coming  to  the  attorney  from 
the  hou^e  direct.  Local  attorneys  understand  that  unless  the  business 
coming  from  us  is  given  careful  and  proper  attention,  our  furthur 
business  will  be  placed  with  some  other  attorney  covering  his  point, 
with  whom  we  are  in  touch,  who  will  handle  it  to  our  satisfaction. 
One  more,  and  not  to  be  overlooked  advantage,  will  be  found  in  the 
matter  of  attorneys'  fees.  We  have  a  set  schedule  of  fees  which  are 
agreed  upon  between  us  and  attorneys,  on  which  special  basis  an 
attorney  will  not  handle  claims  from  a  house  direct.  This  is  also  true 
in  many  cases  regarding  the  amount  of  money  required  to  be  advanced 
by  a  client  for  costs  of  suit ;  and  then  there  are  the  advantages  we  are 
frequently  able  to  get  in  special  cases  for  members,  which  are  de- 
cidedly worthy  of  consideration.  With  ordinary  collection  agencies 
these  advantages,  when  in  the  form  of  rebates,  go  into  the  treasury 
of  the  agency  as  profit.  With  the  Bureau  of  Credit  these  savings  and 
benefits  accrue  directly  to  the  member  owing  the  claim.  Are  not  these 
considerations  in  themselves  sufficient  to  influence  every  member  on 
purely  business  principles  to  send  his  collections  throiij^jh  the  Bureau 
of  Credit  in  preference  to  any  outside  agency,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
other  many  advantages  which  the  Bureau  offers  him? 

Just  one  more  thing.  While  the  collection  of  bad  accounts  is  in- 
deed a  very  important  item,  there  is  another  element  of  the  Bureau's 
scope  which  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  indeed  gc^od  for  us  to  be 
able  to  collect  the  bad  accounts  which  you  are  unfortunate  enough  to 
have  already  contracted,  but  is  it  not  equally  good  to  be  able  to  help 
you  avoid  taking  on  accounts  which   are  known   to  be  bad,  and  over 
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the  adjustment  of  which  some  of  your  fellow  members  have  had 
trouble  in  the  past?  One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Credit,  and  one  which,  from  this  time  forth,  is  to  receive 
double  care  and  energy,  is  the  advice  to  members,  through  our  fre- 
quently issued  notification  sheets,  of  delinquent  debtors;  bad  pay, 
wrangling-over-conditions,  chronic-kicker-habitual-allowance-claimers, 
etc. ;  but  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  others,  we  need  every  member's 
individual  co-operation.  If  each  firm  represented  here  will  send  in 
to  the  Bureau  of  Credit  for  dissemination  amongst  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  Association,  the  names  of  the  unsatisfactory  buyers,  bad 
pay  customers,  etc.  it  comes  in  contact  with,  we  can  cover  the  Trade 
most  thoroughly;  and  it  is  the  question  of  a  very  short  time  when 
each  member  will  find  himself  personally  saved  actual  money  by  the 
warning  of  some  other  member's  experience  that  we  acquaint  him 
with,  that  will  certainly  more  than  repay  him  for  the  small  trouble 
he  has  gone  to  to  do  his  share  in  this  good  work;  leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  immense  service  he  is  rendering  to  the  trade  in 
general  and  to  the  members  of  this  Association  in  particular.  Under 
the  terms  of  its  charter  the  Bureau  of  Credit  is  legally  authorized  to 
conduct  a  general  mercantile  agency  business,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going, which  enables  us  to  .furnish  members  upon  application  with 
special  reports  on  persons  desiring  credit  at  their  hands. 

To  conclude,  we  want  the  members  to  feel  that  every  resource 
of  the  Bureau  of  Credit — the  whole  system,  the  working  force — ,  the 
position  of  influence  which  the  Bureau  occupies  in  the  collection  world 
— are  all  at  the  disposition  of  each  and  every  member,  whether  his 
accounts  are  large  or  whether  they  are  small,  whether  they  are  many 
or  whether  they  are  few.  We  want  every  one  individually  to  lend  us 
the  weight  of  his  co-operation  fo  the  extent  of  passing  through  the 
Bureau  of  Credit  whatever  accounts  he  is  obliged  to  go  outside  of  his 
office  force  to  collect.  We  do  not  ask  for  something  that  is  to  be  un- 
profitable. We  simply  want  the  chance  to  benefit  every  member  of 
this  Association.  We  want  to  save  him  actual  money  and  give  him 
better  results  than  ho  can  get  through  any  other  medium.  We  are 
doing  it  riffht  now  for  others  and  we  can  do  it  just  as  surely  for  you, 
and  we  will  if  you  but  furnish  us  with  the  opportunity. 

Capt.  Landreth:  I  want  to  confirm  all  that  Mr.  Powell 
has  said.  The  Bureau  of  Credit  is  a  most  excellent  collect- 
ing agency.  It  is  one  that  has  a  great  deal  of  weight, 
because  all  delinquent  parties  whom  their  circulars  reach 
get  the  names  of  all  the  subscribers  to  the  Bureau  of  Credit, 
and  they  believe  that  they  will  fail  to  get  credit  from  any- 
body else  if  they  default  in  payment  to  any  one  of  the 
members.  They  feel  that  they  will  be  blacklisted  among 
the  whole  list  of  parties  whose  names  appear  upon  these 
sheets. 

Now  anybody  can  become  a  subscriber  to  the  Bureau  of 
Credit  on  payment  of  ten  dollars,  provided  they  belong  to 
an  Association  which  previously  as  a  body  has  assumed 
membership  in  the  League.  If  the  body  is  incorporated 
it   must   pay  $25.00   for   membership    in   the   League,   and 
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then  each  of  the  individual  members  upon  payment  of  ten 
dollars  subscription  to  the  Bureau  of  Credit  as  an  adjunct 
of  the  League  is  entitled  to  the  work  and  offices  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Credit. 

I  can  say  from  what  I  have  heard  from  many  sources 
and  from  my  own  experience  that  the  Bureau  of  Credit 
is  a  most  valuable  adjunct,  more  valuable  than  any  other 
collecting  agency  I  know  of.  It  has  been  sustained  in  the 
past  at  some  little  expense.  It  can  be  made  more  than 
self-supporting;  so  much  so  that  possibly  the  charges  for 
collections  can  be  reduced  after  awhile.  At  present  they 
are  not  higher  than  oth^  organization's  charges  who  pur- 
sue the  same  system  of  collection,  and  the  service  is  much 
more  efficient. 

Mr.  H.  VV.  Wood:  I  think  it  would  be  extremely  de- 
sirable for  the  Credit  Bureau  to  have  a  larger  membership 
amongst  seedsmen  than  it  has  at  present.  I  would  move 
that  the  Secretary  be  either  requested  to  send  out  a  special 
letter  or  a  printed  slip  calling  the  attention  of  members  of 
the  Association  to  the  Bureau  of  Credit,  and  asking  the 
members  to  give  it  consideration,  with  a  view  to  joining 
I  would  suggest  that  this  slip  be  sent  out  at  the  time  that 
the  report  is  sent  out.  I  think  if  especial  attention  was 
called  to  it,  it  would  result  in  a  good  many  more  members 
for  the  Bureau.  They  furnish  those  lists  every  month  of 
people  who  are  dead  beats  as  they  may  be  called,  or  people 
who  get  into  the  credit  of  seedsmen  and  do  not  pay  their 
bills;  and  these  lists  we  have  always  found  very  valuable 
in  posting  us  in  regard  to  people  who  offer  to  trade  with 
us,  but  whom  we  have  to  watch.  I  think  it  a  very  impor- 
tant point. 

I  make  that  suggestion,  that  the  Secretary  do  that;  I 
think  it  would  result  in  benefit  both  to  the  Association  and 
to  the  Bureau  of  Credit. 

Secretary  Kendel :  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Wood  is 
aware  that  two  such  letters  were  sent  out  over  the  Presi- 
dent's signature  this  year;  and  as  a  result  $240  was  raised 
in  subscriptions  from  our  members,  they  being  all  appar- 
ently that  cared  to  avail  themselves  of  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wood.     Then  I  will  withdraw  my  suggestion. 

The  Chair  called  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Seed  Legislation. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wood :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I  will 
state  in  the  outset  that  the  subjects  covered  by  the  Commit- 
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tee  on  Seed  Legislation  are  largely  covered  by  other  com- 
mittees of  the  Association.  We  have  a  commtitee  on  seed 
adulteration;  and  it  covers  virtually  everything  that  the 
committee  on  seed  legislation  covers.  The  report  we  have 
to  submit  is  as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SEED  LEGISLATION. 

To  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association : 

On  December  6th,  1905,  a  bill  (H.  R.  4484)  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  of  Represeiftatives,  entitled,  **A  Bill 
to  Prevent  Adulteration  of  Blue  Grass,  Orchard  Grass 
and  Clover  Seeds".  It  was  modeled  somewhat  after  the 
law  now  in  existence  in  Kentucky,  and  would  have  been 
an  exceedingly  dangerous  piece  of  legislation.  I  received 
quite  a  number  of  letters  from  different  seedsmen  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter,  and  took  the  same  up  at  once  with  our 
Representative  in  Congress,  Hon.  John  Lamb,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Agricultural  Committee.  He  advised  me 
that  the  bill  had  not  yet  been  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  promised  to  keep  me  advised  in  regard 
to  it,  and  to  give  the  seedsmen  a  chance  to  appear  before 
the  Committee,  should  there  be  any  danger  of  its  being 
reported  favorably  by  the  committee.  I  also  communi- 
cated with  Prof.  Galloway  in  regard  to  the  matter,  and  on 
a  subsequent  occasion,  on  a  visit  to  Washington,  inter- 
viewed him  personally.  He  informed  me  that  this  bill  did 
not  emanate  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  all, 
and  had  not  been  referred  to  the  Department  for  its  opin- 
ion, but  that  the  bill,  had  no  chance  to  becoming  a  law, 
as  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House  was  opposed 
to  any  such  legislation. 

Another  bill  (H.  R.  11936)  was  introduced  in  the  House, 
which  would  have  been  of  considerable  benefit  to  the  seeds- 
men. This  was  "to  classify  domestic  mail  matter  and  to 
fix  the  rates  of  pcstage  thereon,"  and  provided  for  all  mail 
matter  to  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  first  consisting 
of  written  and  sealed  matter,  postal  cards,  private  mail- 
ing cards;  and  second  class  matter  to  include  all  other 
matter,  including  n\erchandise,  catalogues,  newspapers,  etc. 
The  postage  on  second-class  matter,  according  to  this  bill, 
was  to  be  fixed  at  four  cents  per  pound.  Tliis  bill  would,  of 
course,  have  been  very  desirable,  from  the  seedsmen's  point  of 
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view,  but  upon  inquiry  I  found  that  it  had  no  sort  of  chance  of 
beinie:  reported  or  acted  upon  favorably,  so  took  no  action  in 
regard  thereto. 

Respectfully  submitted : 
HENRY  W.  WOOD,  Chairman. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wood:  There  is  very  little  that  has  come  up 
of  any  special  note  that  the  Committee  acted  upon ;  and 
the  matters  that  came  up  mipfht  properly  have  been  referred 
to  the  other  committees:  it  looks  to  me  as  though  other 
committees  covered  the  ground  so  thoroughly  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  a  special  committee  on  seed  legis- 
lation. 

President  Grenell :  We  will  now  hear  a  paper  by  Prof. 
W.  W.  Tracy,  on  the  subject  of  "Varietal  Description  of 
Garden  Vegetables.'* 

Prof.  Tracy,  (Department  Agriculture):  Mr.  President 
and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  what  I  propose  to  read 
to  you  is  very  short.  I  knew  your  time  was  short,  and 
wished  to  occupy  as  little  of  it  as  possible.  Yet  I  feel  so 
much  interested  in  this  matter  that  I  wanted  to  present 
the  subject  and  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  a  full 
and  complete  varietal  description  which  shall  be  universally 
accepted.    The  paper  is  as  follows: 

VARIETAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  GARDEN  VEGETABLES. 

By  Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlemen :' 

Without  taking  your  time  to  excuse  the  riding  of  a  hobby  or  any 
attempts  at  rhetorical  finish,  I  will  present  my  ideas  on  the  desirabil- 
ity of  more  accurate  and  complete  varietal  descriptions  of  garden 
vegetables.  In  Bulletin  No.  21,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  we  find  that  American  seedsmen  in  1902  offered  for 
sale  seed  of  327  varieties  of  tomatoes.  .'J07  varieties  of  cabbage.  445 
varieties  of  garden  beans  and  proportionate  numbers  of  other  species. 

While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  a  proportion,  though  I  think  it  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the^se  different  sorts  exists  simply  as  a  matter 
of  commercial  expediency,  by  far  a  greater  part  of  them  exist  because 
some  one  has  found  that  plants  of  that  type  were  better  suited  to 
some  set  of  conditions  and  requirements  than  any  sort  with  which 
he  was  acquainted.  It  is  probable  that  a  better  acquaintance  with 
sorts  already  in  cultivation  would  have  prevented  the  naming  of 
many  of  these  stocks  as  distinct  varieties  but  after  allowing  all  pos- 
sible reduction  from  these  causes  there  still  remains  a  long  list  of 
sorts  each  with  special  adaptation  to  certain  conditions  and  require- 
ments. Arc  these  adaptations  of  practical  importance?  I  most  un- 
hesitatingly answer  yes.  In  these  days  of  sharp  competition,  I  think 
not  only  occasionally,  but  usually  the  financial  success  or  failure  in 
any  attempt  to  grow^  vegetables  for  market  depends  as  much  upon  the 
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use  of  a  good  stock  of  the  sort  best  suited  to  the  conditions  as  upon 
any  other  factor  and  this  is  not  mere  theory.  Let  me  give  a  prac- 
tical illustration  of  the  estimation  some  hard-headed  farmers  place 
upon  the  use  of  seed  bred  to  an  exact  type.  In  a  certain  section  of 
New  Jersey,  the  money  making  crop  is  early  tomatoes  and  they  are 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  from  a  radius  not  exceeding  five  miles 
they  have  shipped  as  much  as  35,000  bushels  in  one  day  and  the  ship- 
ments will  often  average  8000  bushels  for  days  together.  They  have 
tried  a  great  number  of  sorts  but  Have  settled  upon  a  certain  type  as 
that  best  suited  to  their  needs  and  as  a  rule  each  farmer  selects  and 
saves  seeds  of  that  type  for  his  own  planting.  They  occasionally 
change  seed  or  buy  of  each  other  and  the  common  price  for  such  ex- 
change is  fifty  cents  per  ounce,  but  last  winter  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful growers  moved  to  town  and  offered  his  tomato  seed  with 
other  things  from  his  farm  for  sale  at  auction.  There  was  nothing 
at  the  sale  for  which  there  was  such  lively  competition  and  the  seed 
was  finally  sold  at  $3.00  an  ounce.  This  price  was  not  paid  by  a 
seedsman  for  a  novelty  or  for  stock  seed  but  by  a  farmer  for  use  in 
growing  tomatoes  for  the  market  and  for  seed  of  a  variety  which  had 
been  grown  in  the  vicinity  for  many  years.  The  purchaser  had  lost 
the  seed  he  himself  had  saved  and  said  he  had  rather  pay  $5.00  an 
ounce  than  run  any  risk  of  poor  seed.  I  have  been  told  that  some 
seed  of  this  identical  stock  was  secured  and  sent  to  another  sec- 
tion of  the  country  and  grown  in  comparison  with  the  sort  which 
growers  in  that  section  had  found  best  suited  to  their  conditions  and 
methods  and  it  was  pronounced  a  worthless  sort,  the  planter  losing 
heavily  because  of  using  it  for  his  crop  instead  of  seed  of  the  sorts 
which  had  proven  adapted  to  his  conditions.  This  is  an  indication  of 
the  importance  of  the  use  of  the  type  adapted  to  local  conditions.  I 
asked  a  dozen  growers  in  the  first  named  section  if  they  ever  bought 
seed  of  seedsmen  and  they  replied  most  emphatically  no,  why?  O  we 
can't  get  that  we  can  rely  upon  to  give  us  plants  of  the  right  sort.  To 
further  illustrate  conditions  as  they  exist  I  would  report  that  last 
spring  I  visited  another  section  where  it  is  said  that  within  five 
miles  from  the  station,  there  were  8000  acres  in  early  cabbage.  Ex- 
perience has  demonstrated  the  exact  type  of  plant  wanted  for  their 
conditions.  It  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  grow  cabbage  seed  in 
that  section  and  the  growers  depend  wholly  upon  seed  from  seeds- 
men. They  know  quite  as  well  as  the  tomato  growers  mentioned,  the 
type  of  plant  wanted  and  appreciate  the  importance  to  them  of  get- 
ting seed  certain  to  develop  into  plants  of  that  type,  but  they  com- 
monly pay  but  very  little  if  any  more  than  current  wholesale  price 
for  the  seed  they  use  and  the  price  is  a  very  important,  if  not  the 
sole  factor  in  determining  which  of  a  number  of  reputable  seedsmen 
get  the  order.  Picking  out  100  plants  which  adhere  no  more  closely  to 
the  desired  type  than  I  know  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  secure  from 
the  most  carefully  grown  cabbage  seed  and  which  were  far  less  uni- 
form in  type  than  were  the  tomato  plants  in  most  of  the  fields  in  the 
section  referred  to,  I  asked  the  grower  what  he  would  agree  to  pay 
for  seed  which  produces  plants  as  uniform  as  those?  He  replied 
that  if  by  paying  ten  times,  yes  twenty  times  what  he  paid  now,  he 
could  get  seed  which  he  knew  was  as  uniform  as  that,  he  would 
buy  enough  for  five  years  and  pay  cash  for  it.  To  the  inquiry  as  to 
whether  he  could  not  get  such  seed  of  seedsmen  if  he  was  willing  to 
pay    for   it,   he   said   emphatically   no,   and    repeated   several   instances 
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where  seed  for  which  he  paid  reputable  seedsmen  a  high  price  because 
of  its  supposed  superior  quality,  proved  very  little  if  any  more  uni- 
form than  the  lower  priced  seed  and  said  that  one  of  the  best  lots  of 
seed  he  ever  had  was  sold  him  at  so  low  a  price  that  he  was  afraid 
to  plant  his  whole  acreage  with  it  until  it  had  been  tested.  I  could 
give  many  similiar  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  whatever  may  be 
the  case  with  the  ordinary  farmer  experienced  growers  recognize 
the  value  of  close  adherence  to  well  defined  type  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it.  How  is  it  with  the  seed  growers  and  dealers?  I  have 
been  told  by  one  of  our  best  9eed  growers  that  he  used  the  same 
stock  seed  to  grow  seed  of  variety  A  for  one  reputable  seedsman 
and  seed  of  variety  B  for  another;  another  seed  grower  in  the  same 
state  said  that  he  used  the  same  stock  seed  to  grow  seed  of  the 
variety  B  for  one  seedsman  and  of  variety  C  for  another,  yet  both 
said  that  variety  A  and  variety  C  were  quite  distinct;  I  saw  a  third 
seedsman,  who  declared  that  B  was  quite  distinct  from  either  A  or  C. 
Apparently  in  seed  growing,  things  which  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  not  necessarily  equal  to  each  other.  In  another  case  a  seed  grow- 
er received  stock  of  a  new  sort  to  grow  for  a  seedsman  and  con- 
tinued to  supply  him  with  that  sort  for  several  years.  After  the  sec- 
ond or  third  year  the  seedsman  reported  that  his  customers  com- 
plained that  the  stock  was  deteriorating.  The  grower  declared  that 
it  could  not  be  as  he  had  taken  especial  pains  in  selecting  his  stock 
seed,  but  upon  investigations  it  was  discovered  that  in  his  selection 
he  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  qualities  which  made  the  sort  desir- 
able for  certain  conditions  but  had  selected  two  different  qualities  and 
those  which  would  not  be  likely  to  be  correlated  with  the  desired 
one.  It  is  true  all  these  illustrations  are  of  comparatively  little  grown 
varieties,  but  do  our  seed  growers  agree  as  to  the  exact  type  de- 
sirable in  the  case  of  even  the  most  important  and  largely  grown 
sorts,  nor  do  even  our  best  growers  adhere  to  the  same  exact  type 
from  year  to  year?  The  fault  is  not  all  with  the  grower.  Often  they 
receive  from  the  seedsmen  stock  seed  of  a  new  sort  but  can  get  no 
description  of  the  exact  type  wanted,  or  after  selecting  to  a  certain  type 
for  several  generations  they  are  asked  to  select  to  quite  a  different  one. 
These  conditions  would  result  in  want  of  uniformity  of  type  even  if 
each  seedsman  secured  his  stock  from  year  to  year  of  but  one  and 
the  same  grower  but  he  rarely  does  so  and  not  only  this  but  the 
grower  does  not  always  fill  orders  with  the  seed  grown  from  his  own 
stock.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  need  of  "sending  coals  to  Newcastle" 
but  it  sometimes  seems  necessary  to  send  Sweet  Corn  and  Onion  sieed 
from  the  West  to  Central  Connecticut  and  to  import  Cabbage  seed 
into  Eastern  hcfng  Island. 

I  have  presented  my  conception  of  the  conditions  as  they  exist. 
How  may  they  be  improved?  With  all  our  modern  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  heredity  as  expressed  in  Mendelian  and  other  theories 
and  laws  the  truth  in  the  homely  adage  of  "like  father  like  son." 
remains  and  the  corollary  that  the  greater  number  of  generations  of 
exact  similitude,  the  more  fixed  and  positive  it  becomes.  It  is  only 
by  rigid  adherence  for  several  generations  to  an  exact  type  that  we 
can  produce  seed  that  will  be  certain  to  develop  into  plants  of  that 
type.  A  variation  for  a  single  generation  in  any  one  characteristic, 
though  it  may  be  a  minor  one  may  and  often  will  so  change  the  bal- 
ance of  influence  of  different  tendencies  as  to  completely  change  the 
character  of  the  seed.     Often  we  can  only  know  of  an  invisible  but 
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valuable  characteristic  by  its  correlation  with  one,  which  while  easily 
seen,  is  of  itself  of  but  little  importance  and  does  not  effect  the 
value  of  the  plant  for  our  uses.  For  instance  a  purple  blossom  on  a 
plant  of  Extra  Early  Pea  is  of  itself  of  no  impolrtance  but  is  a  cer- 
tain indication  of  a  tendency  toward  interior  flavor  in  the  green  pea. 
On  this  account,  accurate  and  detailed  descriptions  of  varieties  are  of 
importance;  where  can  we  get  them?  The  reply  comes  at  once  from 
seedsmen's  catalogues,  but  can  we?  And  ought  jwe  expect  to  do  so? 
Their  catalogues  are  published  and  distributed  at  great  expense  and 
arc  issued  primarily  for  the  sake  of  selhng  the  seed  they  offer.  They 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed  in  proportion  as  they 
secure  orders  for  seeds.  Will  this  be  measured  by  the  accuracy  and 
completeness  of  their  descriptions?  What  ever  your  answer  may  be, 
the  answer  given  by  the  catalogues  themselves*  is  no.  Looking  through 
the  1906  catalogues  of  125  seedsmen  who  list  Davis  Wax  Bean,  we 
find  that  77  speak  of  its  good  quality,  82  speak  of  the  beauty  of  its 
pods,  96  speak  of  its  vigor  and  productiveness  of  vine..  30  call  it 
stringlcss  and  only  7  admit  that  it  is  stringy  or  not  of  best  quality. 
Now  this  bean  has  been  in  cultivation  long  enough  so  that  everybody 
knows  of  its  character  and  value  but  I  ask  if  a  description  which  fails 
to  mention  the  distinctly  stringy  character  of  its  beautiful  pod  can  be 
called  complete?  Ihis  is  not  a;i  exception  but  a  typical  case,  very 
rarely  is  any  quality  which  could  be  considered  as  a  defect,  men- 
tioned, while  those  which  ;tre '  valuable  are  spoken  of  in  exaggerated 
terms  of  praise.  If  we  cannot  obtain  full  descriptions  from  the  cata- 
logues, where  should  we  look  for  them?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  any  one  offering  seed  of  what  is  claimed  as  a  new  sort, 
to  furnish  a  full  and  complete  description  of  the  varietal  characteris- 
tics not  pnly  of  the  usable  product  but  of  the  plant.  He  can  make 
whatever  claims  he  chooses  as  to  its  desirable  qualities  but  seedsmen 
and  gardeners  should  not  accept  any  new  sort  as  such,  unless  it  is 
accompanied  with  a  description  which  will  enable  them  to  identify  it. 
Often  what  are  simply  superior  stocks  of  some  old  sort  are  offered 
under  a  new  name.  If  this  is  done,  the  claim  for  a  name  should 
be  accompanied  with  a  statement  of  in  just  what  respect  the  strain 
differs  from  that  in  common  use.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  Asso- 
ciation can  do  much  to  secure  such  action  by  its  members  and  that 
by  doing  so  it  would  do  much  to  bring  about  uniform  conditions.  But 
what  of  old  sorts?  It  seems  to  me  that  here  there  is  a  field  in  which 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  our  Experiment 
Stations  can  work  to  great  advantage,  not  so  much  through  the 
trials  aimed  simply  at  determining  which  sort  will  give  them  the 
largest  crop,  is  of  th«  best  quality  and  the  most  desirable,  for  this 
is  often  largely  determined  by  varying  cultural  and  commercial  con- 
ditions, but  at  formulating  complete  and  accurate  descriptions  of  the 
exact  character  of  the  different  varieties,  which  if  accepted  and  used 
by  seedsmen  and  growers  would  result  in  great  uniformity  and  con- 
sequent value  in  the  seedstocks  in  commerce.  If  our  seedsmen  could 
but  unite  as  to  the  exact  type  each  of  the  varieties  now  in  cultiva- 
tion should  be,  and  our  seed  growers  use  only  seed  from  plants  of 
that  exact  type  for  stock  seed  and  continue  to  do  so  for  five  genera- 
tions, the  betterment  of  conditions  for  both  seedsmen  and  growers 
and  of  the  quality  of  the  vegetables  in  our  markets  would  be  greater 
than  has  come  from  the  development  of  new  varieties  by  hybridization 
or*  selection   for  the  past^  twenty-five  years.     It  is   not  so  much  new 
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and  better  sorts  that  we  need,  as  better  and  truer  stocks  of  those  we 
now  have,  and  these  can  only  come  through  more  exact  definition  of 
precisely  what  a  plant  of  any  given  variety  should  be. 

•  President  Grenell :  We  will  now  hear  a  report  from  our 
delegate  to  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture,  Mr.  C. 
E.  Kendel. 

Secretary  Kendel:  I  will  take  this  report  up  from  the 
begining  of  the  organization  of  the  National  Council  of 
Horticulture,  so  that  you  can  understand  the  matter  better 
than  you  could  otherwise. 

REPORT  OF  DELEGATE  TO  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

OF  HORTICULTURE. 

The  Committee  appointed  November  1st,  1904  at  the  World's 
Pair  in  St.  Louis,  consisting  of  the  following  persons:  Professor 
Samuel  B.  Green,  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  Professor  L.  R.  Taft,  J.  H. 
McFarland,  H.  C  Irish,  J.  H.  Hale,  J.  C  Vaughan,  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Horticultural  Council,  met,  pursuant  to  call,  July  20th, 
3905,  in  Chicago.  There  were  present  of  the  Committee  above  named, 
Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  Professor  L.  R.  Taft,  H.  C.  Irish  and  J.  C 
Vaughan. 

Also,  by  invitation,  C.  E.  Bassett  of  the  Michigan  Horticultural 
Society,  O.  C.  Simonds,  and  M.  Barker  of  Chicago. 

Following  a  full  discussion,  the  aim,  scope,  and  composition  of 
the  organization  was  adopted  as  follows: 

NAME— 

National  Council  of  Horticulture. 

object- 
To  fraternize  and  concrete  the  Horticultural  interests  of  North 
America. 

To   consider   the   questions   of   public   policy   and   administration, 
which  are  so  common  to  these  organizations. 
To  act  as  a  bureau  of  publicity  in   the  interests  of  reliable  in- 

•       formation  pertaining  to  Horticulture  in  its  broadest  sense. 

COMPOSITION— 

The  membership  shall  consist  of  two  delegates  selected  or  ap- 
pointed by  Each  National  Horticultural  Society,  with  nine  dele- 
gates at  large. 

The  Council  shall  elect  an  executive  committee  of  nine  persons, 
at  least  five  of  whom  shall  be  delegates  at  large. 

As  a  basis  for  the  first  permanent  organization  of  the  Council,  the 
preliminary  organization  was  retained  and  the  following  added  to 
the  committee,  making  nine  delegates  at  large  as  follows: 

Professor  L.  H.  Bailey,  Professor  L.  R.  Taft,  Professor  Samuel 
B.  Green,  Professor  E.  J.  Wickson.  Univ.  Calif.,  Berkley,  Professor 
W.  T.  Macoun,  Ottawa,  Can.,  Exp.  Sta.,  J.  H.  McFarland,  H.  C.  Irish, 
J.  H.  Hale,  W.  W.  Tracy,  Washington,  D.  C.  , 
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Three  of  whom  were  to  serve  one  year,  three  for  two  years,  and 
three  for  three  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  by  the 
Council. 

J.  C.  Vaughan  was  retained  as  Chairman,  pending  the  final  organ- 
ization, and  H.  C.  Irish  as  Secretary. 

The  first  work  outlined  for  the  organization  was  to  enlist  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  leading  National  Societies  on  the  lines 
named  in  the  objects  of  the  society  as  above. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  prepare  a  circular  letter,  plac- 
ing the  matter  t>efore  such  societies  at  their  next  annual  meetings, 
or  through  the  officers  or  executive  committees. 

Messrs.  Taft,  Irish,  and  Bassett  were  appointed  »  committee  to 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society  at  Kansas 
City. 

The  meeting  adjourned,  subject  to  call  of  the  Chairman  in  Oc- 
tober next,  when  it  is  hoped  to  meet  with  the  American  Civic  As- 
sociation  at   Cleveland,   Ohio. 

A  letter  was  sent  in  September  to  Pres.  Grenell  requesting  that 
he  appoint  two  delegates  to  represent  this  Association  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Council  to  be  held  in  Cleveland,  O.,  Oct.  4-6. 

In  response  to  which  Mr.  Grenell  appointed  Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan 
and  Mr.  C.  E.  Kendel  to  act  as  such.  The  report  of  this  meeting 
is  as  follows: 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Horticul- 
ture was  held  at  the  HoUenden  hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Tuesday,  Oc- 
tober 4.  Meeting  with  the  representatives  of  the  preliminary  organiza- 
tion were  the  delegates  from  the  American  Association  of  Nursery- 
men, the  Society  of  American  Florists  and  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association. 

The  occasion  of  the  meetings  was  ot)portune;  it  being  the  week  of 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Civic  Association,  and  the  public 
sessions  of  this ~  body  and  the  consultation  afforded  with  its  officers 
made  clear  to  the  delegates  of  these  national  societies,  the  possibil- 
ity and  the  great  opportunity  for  exploiting  horticulture  through  the 
public  press — a  side  of  the  horticulture  council  work  which  seemed 
to  promise  great  and  immediate  results  in  all  lines  of  the  work. 

The  possibilities  of  the  work  of  the  council  was  gone  into  in 
considerable  detail.  Its  standing  and  power  in  case  its  influence 
might  be  needed  in  a  national  way  on  questions  of  customs,  postage 
or  like  work  with  the  transportation  companies:  its  power  interna-' 
tionally  considered  on  questions  of  nomenclature  and  other  similar 
lines. 

The  delegates  from  the  national  bodies  above  mentioned  while 
having  no  authority  to  bind  definitely  their  organizations,  did,  however, 
express  themselves  as  fully  satisfied  that  great  benefit  might  accrue 
to  their  respective  societies  through  the  plans  proposed  if  rightly 
worked  out,  and  all  pledged  themselves  to  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive societies  that  a  union  on  the  general  plan  outlined  by  Professor 
Bailey  for  the  formation  of  the  council  in  July  last,  be  carried  out  as 
early  as  practical. 

But  the  question  of  promoting  horticulture  in  a  broad  way  on  the 
nursery,  florist  and  seed  lines  appealed  so  strongly  to  those  present 
that  it  was  decided — pending  the  definite  action  of  these  three  so- 
cieties themselves  at  their  next  annual  meetings,  which  will  not  oc- 
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cur  for  many  months — ^to  make  a  good  preliminary  trial  of  the  pro- 
posed press  news  by  means  of  private  subscriptions  to  be  taken  up 
from  leading  members  of  the  above  trades,  firms  largely  interested  in 
horticulture  in  their  respective  lines.  To  this  end  a  letter  was  or- 
dered to  be  prepared,  which  should  be  sent  out  under  the  heading 
of  the  national  council  and  signed  by  its  officers.  The  letters  to  the 
leading  florists  td  be  signed  and  sent  out  by  Philip  Breitmeyer,  repre- 
senting the  society  of  American  Florists,  J.  H,  Dayton,  of  the  Storrs 
&  Harrison  Company  for  the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
and  by  C.  E.  Kendel,  for  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association. 

It  was  believed  that  by  means  of  such  letters  requesting  a  nom- 
inal contribution  from  prominent  firms,  this  experiment  which  has 
worked  such  wonders  for  the  benefit  of  the  American  Civic  Associa- 
tion could  be  tried  in  a  similar  way  for  horticulture,  and  the  results 
when  laid  before  these  associations  at  their  next  annual  meeting  would 
afford  them  good  and  reliable  data  on  which  they  could  intelligently 
decide  regarding  their  support  of  the  proposed  national  council. 

The  meeting  was  greatly  aided  by  the  advice  of  J.  Horace  Mc- 
Farland,  president  of  the  American  Civic  Association,  and  D.  J. 
Thomas,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  of  the  same  association,  and  who  is. 
to  be  credited  with  the  preparation  of  much  of  the  news  matter 
which  has  been  sent  out  by  that  association.  J.  C.  Vaughan  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  H.  C.  Irish,  secretary. 

Among  those  present  during  the  sessions  were:  J.  C  Vaughan, 
H.  C  Irish,  Philip  Breitmeyer,  J.  H,  Dayton,  C.  E.  Kendel,  J.  Horace 
McFarland,  J.  F.  Sullivan,  Wm.  Gammage,  J.  A.  Griffith,  D.  J. 
Thomas  and  Adam  Graham.  • 

Letters  and  telegrams  were  read  from  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  Alex. 
Wallace,  Prof.  John  Craig,  Prof.  L.  R.  Taft,  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson, 
Prof.  S.  B.  Green,  W.  W.  Tracy,  Wm.  Scott,  T.  R.  Wilson,  secretary 
American  Apple  Growers'  Congress;  E.  Albertson,  president  American 
Association   Nurserymen,  T.   V.    Munson. 

As  agreed  upon  a  letter  was  sent  out  to  twenty-five  of  the  largest 
seed  dealers  in  and  out  of  the  Association,  in  reply  to  which  contribu- 
tions were  received  in  ten-dollar  sums  to  the  amount  of  fifty  dollars 
from  the  following  firms: 

Vaughan's  Seed  Store.  Johnson  &  Stokes,  Wm.  Henry  Maule,  W. 
Atlee  Burpee  and  Jos.  Breck  &  Sons,  which  was  turned  over  to  Sec'y 
Irish  by  draft  June  6.  receipt  for  which  is  attached  hereto. 

A  meeting  of  the  Council  was  called  at  Ckicago  Monday,  Feb.  5, 
9:30  A.  M.  at  the  flower  store  of  P.  J.  Hauswirth,  Auditorium  Annex. 
The  report  of  this  meeting  is  as  follows: 

One  of  the  most  representative  meetings  of  the  National  Council 
of  Horticulture  that  has  yet  been  held  was  that  at  the  Auditorium 
Annex,  Chicago,  February  5.  There  were  in  attendance  Chairman  J. 
C.  Vaughan,  Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Prof.  S.  B.  Green,  of  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn., 
Secretary  H.  C.  Irish,  C.  E.  Kendel,  representing  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association,  L.  A..  Goodman,  secretary  of  the  Missouri  State 
Horticultural  Society,  and  on  invitation  O.  C.  Simonds,  P.  J.  Haus- 
wirth, J.  H.  Burdett  and  M.  Barker,  Chicago.  Some  economical  plans 
for  the  circulation  of  press  matter  in  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the 
council  were  discussed  and  it  was  arranged  to  make  an  experiment 
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along  these  lines  with  the  funds  at  present  in  hand,  some  $210.  The 
results  of  this  experiment  will  be  watched  with  much  interest  t^ 
the  entire  trade  in  all  its  branches,  as  from  the  exchange  of  opinions 
at  the  meeting  it  was  learned  that  the  nurserymen,  seedsmen  and 
florists  of  the  country  are  rapidly  awakening  to  the  importance  of  the 
work  which  the  council  has  outlined. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  Ames,  la.,  was  selected  to  take  the  place  of  J. 
H.  Hale,  of  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  resigned.  Mr.  Goodman  assured  the 
council  that  the  American  Pomological  Society  desired  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  council  as  soon  as  its  objects  were  fully  understood.  It 
was  arranged  to  request  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  have  the  department  regularly  represented  at  the  meet- 
ings by  two  delegates,  the  number  accorded  each  national  society  in- 
terested in  horticulture.  Committees  were  appointed  to  confer  with 
Warren  H.  Manning  on  the  classifkation,  standard  of  excellence,  etc., 
to  be  adopted  in  connection  with  the  Jamestown  exposition  of  1907. 
At  both  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  sessions  there  was  much  dis- 
cussion of  the  general  plans  of  the  council  and  good  results  are  looked 
for  early  with  confidence. 

Acting  upon  request  from  the  landscape  designer  of  the  James- 
town Exposition  for  advice  and  co-operation,  the  National  Council 
of  Horticulture  at  its  last  meeting  designated  different  committees  for 
this  purpose.  These  committees  have  since  been  approved  by  Warren 
H.  Manning,  landscape  designer  of  the  exposition.  The  members 
are  as  follows: 

Classification,  Prof.  L.  R.  Taft,  Agriculture  College,  Mich.;  Prof. 
S.  B.  Green,  St  Anthony  Park,  Minn. 

Awards,  L.  A.  Goodman,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Philip  Breitmeyer, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Standards  of  Excellence,  Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy,  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, Washington,  D.  C. ;  J.  H.  Dayton,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

Preparation  of  Call  for  National  Congress,  H.  C.  Irish,  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  C  Vaughan,  Chicago,  111. 

Special  Events  and  Programs,  Philip  Breitmeyer,  L.  R.  Taft, 
W.  W.  Tracy,  L.  A.  Goodman.  H.  C.  IRISH,  Sec'y. 

An  informal  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture  was 
held  at  the  Sherman  House,  Chicago, .  May  22,  the  occasion  being  the 
visit  to  Chicago  of  J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecticut,  one  of  the  delegates 
at  large.  An  informal  report  was  made  by  James  Burdette,  who 
has  had  charge  qi  the  preliminary'  press  work.  At  the 
meeting  were  Professor  L.  R.  Taft  Secretary  H.  C.  Irish,  and  J.  C. 
Vaughan.  This  was  Mr.  Hale's  first  meeting  with  the  committee,  and 
he  expressed  himself  well  pleased  with  the  preliminary  publicity  ac- 
complished. Mr.  Burdette's  report,  it  is  expected,  will  be  ready  next 
week  and  given  to  the  trade  papers.  Data  will  be  furnished  for  com- 
mittees of  the  nurserymen,  florists  and  seedsmen  on  which  to  base  their 
reports  to  the  annual  conventions,  two  of  which  occur  next  month. 

Report  on  experimental  press  service  furnished  by  the  National 
Council  of  Horticulture  to  2,500  newspapers  for  ten  weeks. 
To  Prof.  H.  C.  Irish, 

Secretary    National    Co  ncil    of   Horticulture. 

Dear   Sir: — 

The    tenth    installment    of   the    experimental    press    service   con- 
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ducted  by  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture  was  distributed  on 
May  18  to  2,500  or  more  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  that  had  re- 
ceived the  previous  installments,  either  by  mail  direct  or  through  press 
bureaus. 

This  completes  the  expenditure  of  $180,  set  aside  for  a  test  ser- 
vice, to  determine  the  willingness  of  the  newspapers  of  the  country, 
large  and  small,  to  print  matter,  carefully  prepared,  calculated  to 
stimulate  public  interest  in  horticulture  in  all  its  branches,  and  to 
benefit  financially  the  florist,  seed  and  nursery  trades. 

The  test  has  been  successful.  Letters  from  more  than  a  score 
of  managing  editors  of  the  best  known  newspapers  of  the  country 
prove  that  the  willingness  of  newspapers  to  print  the  articles  we 
have  distributed  has  amounted  in  many  cases  to  eagerness. 

A  list  of  the  largest  daily  newspapers  in  the  country  and  of  six 
large  press  bureaus,  engaged  in  syndicating  matter  to  both  daily  and 
weekly  publications,  was  prepared  the  latter  part  of  March,  and  the 
service  was  begun  with  a  letter  explaining  the  nature  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Horticulture,  and  the  purpose  of  the  press  ser- 
vice. Editors  were  assured  that  the  articles  distributed  would  be 
prepared  by  experts  and  would  give  their  readers  authoritative  and 
valuable  information  concerning  horticultural  matters.  The  purpose 
of  the  service  was  explained  as  being  a  general  stimulation  of  inter- 
est in  horticulture,  which  would  lead  to  more  beautiful  homes,  and 
a  closer  acquaintance  with  nature.  A  pledge  was  given  that  the 
articles  should  in  no  instance  have  the  effect  of  advertising*  any  par- 
ticular firm  or  group  of  firms,  or  any  article  of  commerce  not  gen- 
erally disseminated.     This  pledge  has  been  kept. 

To  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
test  service,  it  must  be  remembered  that  lack  of  funds  prevented  any 
attempt  to  advertise  our  service.  We  could  not  urge  on  editors  the 
reasons  they  should  print  the  articles  we  offered.  We  were  barred  by 
poverty  from  the  "follow  up'*  system  without  which  any  ordinary  busi- 
ness would  be  lifeless.  We  could  merely  oflFer  our  wares,  explaining 
their  merits  briefly,  and  accept  the  first  decision,  for  or  against  them, 
in  silence. 

As  close  a  check  as  possible  was  kept  to  determine  what  per- 
centage of  the  papers  to  which  the  service  was  tendered  made  use 
of  it.  This  was  found  to  be  approximately  ninety  per  cent  This 
percentage  is  very  much  above  what  I  expected,  and  I  believe  that  had 
it  been  possible  to  have  properly  "followed  up"  our  offers,  the  few 
papers  that  refused  them  would  have  been  brought  to  see  their  merit. 

All  the  press  bureaus  and  syndicates  to  which  the  service  was 
offered  accepted  it.  I  give  here  a  list  of  the  bureau^  and  the  num- 
ber of  papers  they  served  as  estimated  by  the  different  managing  ed- 
itors at  my  request,  the  number  in  each  case  being  the  minimum 
estimate : 

Kellog  Newspaper  company    750 

Western    Newspaper   Union    750 

(These  bureaus,  the  largest  in  the  country,  combined  April  15. 
Up  to  that  time  they  were  supplied  with  the  service  separately  and 
supplied  it  to  their  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  The  maximum  es- 
timate put  on  the  number  of  papers  served  by  the  merged  bureau  was 
3,000.) 
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American   Press  association,   New   York 400 

Chicago  Newspaper  Union   500 

(These  bureaus  supply  weekly  papers.) 

Madison,  Wis.,  Democrat  Co. 
(These  are  daily  and  weekly  papers  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.) 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  Cleveland,  O. . .  00 
(These   are   metropolitan   dailies   including  the   (Thicago  Journal, 
Cleveland  Press,  Cincinnati   Post,  etc.) 

In  addition  the  service  went  direct  to  27  large  dailies  and  was 
used  by  them. 

The  willingness  of  newspapers  throughout  the  country  to  print 
horticultural  matter  having  been  demonstrated,  it  remains  to  com- 
ment on  the  value  of  the  service  to  the  members  of  the  nursery,  seed 
and  florist  trades  that  supported  it. 

The  value  cannot  be  questioned  by  anyone  familiar  with  the  ef- 
fects of  advertising.  The  articles  .sent  out  by  the  council  have  been 
advertisements,  not  for  any  one  firm,  but  for  the  horticultural  interest 
of  the  country  generally. 

Every  branch  of  horticulture  has  been  affected  by  the  Wide  range 
of  subjects  in  the  articles.  No  one  will  deny,  for  instance,  that  an 
article  on  how  to  grow  pansies,  printed  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Phila- 
delphia Bulletin,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  leading  newspapers  in  three 
big  cities  with  a  combined  circulation  of  more  than  half  a  million, 
will  stimulate  the  demand  for  pansy  plants  among  the  readers  of 
those  papers  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  a  large  terri- 
tory surrounding  each  city. 

Such  an  article  would  probably  be  of  so  much  value  to  the  trade 
benefited,  that  by  dividing  the  expense  among  them,  the  dealers  in 
each  city  could  afford  to  pay  for  the  article's  insertion  at  advertising 
rates.  Certainly  to  any  enterprising  dealer  that  would  be  a  business 
proposition  not  to  be  lightly  put  aside. 

An  article  on  pansies  was  published  in  each  of  the  large  papers 
named,  in  2,500  or  more  other  papers  throughout  the  country.  It  was 
distributed  by  the  national  council  at  a  cost  of  about  $5  and  was  pub- 
lished free. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  the  benefit  done  by  that  article  to  the  florists 
and  seedsmen  of  the  country  was  not  worth  the  cost,  and  many  times 
the   cost  ? 

Every  other  article  distributed  by  the  National  Council  was  of 
similar  profit  to  the  trade,  and  was  published  with  as  little  expense. 

Consider  what  the  cost  of  this  exploitation  would  be  at  adver- 
tising rates.  Consider  also  the  immense  circulation  given  to  each 
article,  even  in  our  limited  experimental  service.  The  newspapers 
served  ranged  in  circulation  from  3.50.000  down  to  1,000.  Suppo«in<' 
the  averai?e  circulation  to  be  2,000 — which  is  reasonable — the  total 
circnlation  of  each  article  was  5.000,000.     This  at  a  cost  of  $5. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  the  articles  distributed 
by  the  council  are  published  as  editorial  matter,  and  the  value  of  edi- 
torial matter  is  generally  rated  as  much  greater  than  matter  in  the 
advertising  columns. 

Against  these  arguments  in  favor  of  the  council's  press  service 
it  may  be  urged  that  the  newspapers,  being  cognizant  of  the  public 
interest  in  horticulture,  will  print  information  about  it  whether  the 
Council  supplies  it  or  not. 
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It  is  true  there  is  a  wave  of  interest  in  horticulture  sweeping 
over  the  country.  It  is  fostered  by  the  Civic  Association,  the  Wo- 
man's Outdoor  Art  League,  and  a  dozen  other  admirable  voluntary 
organizations  that  are  inspired  by  high  ideals  of  beauty  and  a  love 
of  nature.  It  is  this  general  interest  which  makes  it  possible  for  the 
national  council  to  get  its  matter  printed  with  so  little  trouble. 

These  organizations,  however,  do*  not  have  the  prosperity  of  the 
commercial  men  at  heart.  Their  work  is  not  systematized  to  that 
end.  While  the  general  interest  they  stimulate  often  leads  news- 
papers to  print  horticultural  information,  then  again  in  many  in- 
stan'ces  it  does  not  What  is  printed  may  lack  timeliness,  from  a  trade 
standpoint.  Certainly,  it  won't  be  prepared  with  the  commercial  men's 
benefit  in  view. 

Compare  the  effect  of  such  desultory  results,  to  that  of  the  coun- 
cil's press  service,  which  is  systematically  conducted  with  the  benefit 
of  the  commercial  men  as  its  ultimate  aim,  and  gets  with  regularity, 
week  after  week,  into  twice  as  many  papers  as  would  print  horticul- 
tural information  if  left  to  prepare  it  themselves. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  council's  press  bureau,  properly  enlarged, 
can  apply  a  stimulus  to  the  wave  of  horticultural  interest  that,  from 
a  commercial  standpoint,  will  have  double  the  effect  of  the  work  of 
all  other  organizations.  Should  the  commercial  men  refuse  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity,  when  it  means  dollars  to  them,  and 
those  who  are  working  on  other  lines  are  acting  from  mere  love  of 
horticulture? 

The  value  of  general  newspaper  publicity  is  being  recognized  in 
most  lines  of  business,  and  large  sums  are  being  spent  for  it,  but 
the  results  obtained  in  horticultural  exploitation  cannot  be  touched 
in  other  lines.  This  is  because  of  the  general  recognition  of  the 
moral  value  of  horticulture. 

In  the  recent  life  insurance  investigations  in  New  York  it  was 
brought  out  that  a  press  bureau  was  maintained  by  the  Equitable 
which  obtained  the  insertion  of  matter  favorable  to  the  company  in 
the  editorial  columns  of  newspapers  and  paid  for  it  at  a  rate  of  $1 
per  line.     This  shows  what  value  is  set  upon  publicity  of  this  sort. 

I  have  received  from  the  managing  editors  of  .some  of  the  best 
known  daily  newspapers  of  the  country  letters  which  show  what  great 
interest  they  take  in  horticulture  and  how  they  regard  the  council's 
press  service.     Here  are  some  quotations  from  those  letters: 

From  Gilbert  Evans,  assistant  managing  editor,  Brooklyn  Eagle: 
I  beg  to  state  that  the  Eagle  has  used  the  horticultural  articles  kindly 
furnished  by  you  on  March  13.  l."),  16.  22.  25.  26,  28,  and  30  and  on 
April  I,  2,  8,  9,  14,  22.  23  and  24.  We  think  them  admirable  and  in- 
teresting and  use  them  freely  on  our  household  pages. 

From  G.  M.  McCormick  managing  editor  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal:  We  have  used  of  the  horticultural  .service  as  space  per- 
mitted and  if  you  continue  the  service  will  be  glad  to  have  our  name 
on  vour  list. 

From  George  N.  Graham,  managing  editor,  Worcester,  Mass., 
Eveninfar  Gazette:  I  can  report  that  the  press  service  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Horticulture,  which  you  have  been  sending  us,  is 
very  valuable  at  this  time  of  year,  and  we  have  gladly  used  it  in  full. 

From  Victor  Kauffman,  Sunday  editor,  Washington  Evening  Star: 
The  Star  has  been  using  the  matter  you  have  been  sending  concerning 
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the  press  service  of  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture.  The 
matter  is  interesting  and  instructive  and  should  encourage  interest 
in  horticulture. 

From  Charles  B.  Shull,  managing  editor,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin :  The  Bulletin  has  used  with  much  pleasure  the  copy  sup- 
plied by  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture.  So  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, we  should  like  to  see  your  service  continued. 

C.  P.  Brandenburg  managing  editor,  Madison,  Wis.,  Democrat: 
The  Horticultural  articles  I  shall  gladly  run,  both  in  my  daily  and 
ready  prints.  I  suggest  you  keep  them  short  like  the  ones  at  hand. 
They  are  excellent  both  for  length  and  matter. 

L.  G.  Stewart,  managing  editor.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich..  Herald: 
The  horticultural  matter  you  are  sending  is  timely  and  I  think  much 
interest  is  taken  in  it.  I  have  heard  several  persons  speak  of  it.  We 
have  shown  our  appreciation  by  using  all  you  have  sent  and  wanting 
more.  It  has  been  intelligently  prepared  and  in  my  opinion,  admirably 
adapted  not  only  for  the  guidance  of  amateurs,  but  to  increase  their 
interest. 

N.  W.  Durham,  managing  editor,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Spokesman-Re- 
view: We  gladly  give  space  to  the  articles  on  horticulture  as  sent  by 
your  press  bureau  and  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  the  supplemental 
articles. 

George  F.  Buries,  editor  Dayton,  0.,  Daily  News:  We  have 
published  nearly  all  the  matter  you  have  so  far  sent  us,  and  in  addi- 
tion have  had  several  editorials  on  the  subject  of  floriculture.  We 
have  heard  frequent  comments  on  the  subjects  of  the  articles  and  know 
they  have  done  much  good.  We  shall  continue  to  print  the  matter, 
if  you  will  send  it,  and  can  assure  you  that  anything  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  flowers  when  it  is  written  in  a  popular  vein,  and  intended  for 
amateurs,  will  be  read.  Personally  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  so  to 
popularize  the  cultivation  of  flowers  that  to  be  without  them  in  the 
home  will  come  to  be  a  disgrace,  as  it  should  be.  This  can  best  be 
done  by  short,  sensible  articles,  such  as  you  have  sent  us. 

A.  M.  Hopkins,  editor  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  Cleve- 
land: I  think  your  horticultural  press  service  is  a  good  thing  and  I 
sent  it  out  to  our  sixty  papers.    I  know  it  was  largely  used. 

James  Keeley,  managing  editor  Chicago  Tribune:  I  take  pleasure 
in  saying  that  The  Tribune  has  used,  with  due  appreciation  of  its 
value,  the  press  service  of  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture.  I  re- 
gard in  the  most  friendly  feeling  any  effort  to  teach  the  people  in 
the  gentle  art  of  raising  flowers  and  beautifying  the  grounds  around 
their  residences. 

The  St.  Louis  Republic,  "per  D.  J.   M.":     We  have  been  using 

your    articles   in   the   Twice-a-Week   Republic   and   have    found  them 

quite  satisfactory.  The  result  should  prove  quite  beneflcial.  The 
articles  all  seem  practical  and  we  have  made  good  use  of  them. 

R.  W.  Brown,  managing  editor,  Louisville  Times:  The  Times 
has  used  practically  all  of  your  horticultural  articles  and  has  taken 
great  pleasure  in  doing  so.  They  meet  all  requirements  and  touch  on 
subjects  of  much  interest  to  a  largf;  number  of  our  patrons.  We  hope 
that  you  will  see  your  way  clear  to  making  the  service  permanent. 
Certainly  no  better  way  could  be  devised  to  increase  the  general  in- 
terest in  horticulture. 

A.  R.  Fenwick,  managing  editor,  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune: 
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Refl^arding  the  horticultural  articles  you  have  been  kind  enough  to 
send  us,  we  have  made  use  of  one  or  more  of  them  each  week  in  our 
publication,  the  Gazette.  If  the  service  is  kept  up,  we  shall  continue 
to  use  at  least  a  part  of  what  is  sent  us. 

L.  M.  Stout,  managing  editor,  Kansas  City  Star:  We  have  used 
several  articles  sent  out  by  the  National  Council  and  I  believe  they 
have  been  interesting  and  timely  reading  to  people  around  Kansas 
City.  We  have  striven  for  years  to  beautify  Kansas  City  and  ar- 
ticles of  this  kind  find  suitable  soil  hereabouts  for  our  people  have 
a  live  interest  in  growing  things. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 
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St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  12,  1906. 
H.  C.  Irish  in  account  with  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture. 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  the  following  firms  ten  dollars  ($10.00)  each: 
John  Breitmeyer's  Sons,  Ernest  Weinhoeber  Co.,  J.  F.  Wilcox, 
H.  N.  Bruns,^  Henry  A.  Dreer,  Berterman  Bros.,  W.  &  T.  Smith, 
Brown  Bros.  Co.,  I.  E.  Ilgenfritz  Sons,  C.  W.  Stuart  ft  Co.,  D.  S. 
Lake,  Huntsville  Wholesale  Nurseries,  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  E.  S. 
Welch,  The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Joseph  Breck  &  Son,  Vaughan's 
Seeds  Store,  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Johnson  &  Stokes,  William  Hen- 
ry Maule,  Alabama  Nursery  Co. 

Total $210.00 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  to  James  Burdett  for  ten  weeks  Press  Bureau  Ser- 
vice at  $18.00  per   week $180.00 

Stationery  and  Printing   9 .  00 

Postage    4.00 

Balance  on  hand 17.00 

Total    $210.00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  E.  KENDEL, 
J.    C    VAUGHAN, 
Delegates. 

President  Grenell:  Gentlemen,  we  are  about  to  listen 
to  a  paper  from  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  the  oppor- 
tunity and  ability  to  mould  public  opinion  and  form  the 
thoughts  and  desires  of  the  general  public.  Certainly  this 
is  a  great  responsibility.  He  has  kindly  consented  to  give 
you  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  co-operative  publicity 
through  the  press  department  of  the  National  Council  of 
Horticulture,  of  which  he  is  a  competent  judge. 

I  believe  we  should  consider  this  subject  very  seriously 
and  come  to  some  definite  line  of  work.  Mr.  Burdette 
cannot  be  with  us  and  I  will  call  upon  the  Secretary  to  read 
the  paper. 
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COOPERAllVE    PUBLICITY    THROUGH    THE    PRESS    DE- 
PARTMENT,  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  HORTICULTURE, 

By  James  Bisrdette,  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago,  Ills. 

The  press  department  of  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture 
is  in  its  infancy,  but  should  be  known  to  most  members  of  the  seed 
trade  association.  Its  aim  is  to  supply  to  newspapers  throughout  the 
United  States  articles  on  various  horticultural  subjects  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public. 

The  articles  are  prepared  by  experts  with  the  object  of  stimulat- 
ing public  interest  in  horticulture  in  all  its  branches  with  consequent 
linanciHlt  benefit  to  the  commercial  horticultural  interests  in  view. 
While  in  its  infancy,  the  department  is  not  an  experiment.  An  ex- 
perimental service  was  conducted  for  ten  weeks  last  spring  as  a  prac- 
tical test  of  the  project,  and  its  results  as  detailed  in  a  report  already 
made  public  by  the  council,  stamped  the  experiment  a  success.  Mote 
than  2,500  newspapers  were  supplied  with  four  articles  a  week  and 
in  ninety  per  cent  of  them — .some  of  the  largest  papers  in  the  coun- 
try— the  articles  were  printed. 

The  department  proved  its  ability  to  obtain  wide  publicity  of  hor- 
ticultural information — to  get  newspapers  to  print  articles  prepared 
with  the  object  of  arousing  a  public  interest  in  plants  that  will  profit 
the  public  and  also  the  dealer  in  seeds  and  plants. 

What  this  means  to  the  seedsman,  nurseryman  and  florist,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  demonstrate,  and  to  prove  that  such  a  service  is  most 
valuable  to  induce  a  rapid  growth  of  a  healthy  and  profitable  interest 
in  horticulture  and  worth  to  the  commercial  interests  far  more  than 
its  cost. 

This  is  an  age  of  publicity,  and  horticulture  has  had  its  share, 
perhaps  more.  Campaigns  have  been  carried  on  by  organizations  in- 
spired by  high  civic  ideals,  in  which  householders  have  been  urged  to 
beautify  their  homes,  and  citizens  to  adorn  their  cities  with  trees, 
plants  and  flowers.  All  branches  of  the  trade  have  profited  by  the 
stimulation  applied  in  this  manner  and  it  may  be  thought  by  many 
persons  that  for  the  commercial  interests  to  endeavor  to  supplement 
this  work  is  an  unnecessary  expense. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  reverse  is  true ;  that  the  existing  popu- 
larity of  horticulture  is  a  fertile  soil  which  must  be  cultivated  if  the 
full  harvest  of  which  it  is  capable  is  to  be  reaped;  and  that  the  seed 
which  must  be  sown  in  it  are  practical  lessons  in  the  elementary  things 
of  horticulture,  such  as  the  press  department  of  the  national  council 
has  been  distributing  and  the  newspapers  have  eagerly  welcomed. 

It  is  on  the  expert  testimony  of  newspaper  editors  that  I  shall 
rely  to  prove  this.  They  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the  public  in- 
terest, and  of  the  public  ignorance,  than  most  persons.  It  is  to  the 
newspapers  that  the  people  look,  in  these  days,  for  all  information. 
The  editor  of  one  of  this  country's  greatest  newspapers,  James  Keeley 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  ran  a  gardening  department  in  his  paper  for 
several  years.  One  season  he  conducted  a  gardening  contest,  offering 
prizes  to  the  most  successful  amateur  gardeners.  Mr.  Keeiey,  then, 
should  know  well  the  subject  on  which  he  composed  a  letter  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Chicago  before  the  Chicago  flower  show 
of  1905. 

In  this  letter  he  gave  some  advice  which  the  society  welcomed. 
From   hundreds  of  letters   received  by  the  Tribune,  he  said,  he  had 
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learned  that  the  public  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  elementary  rules 
of  plant  cultivation;  that  almost  every  man  and  woman  loved  flowers, 
and  longed  to  grow  them,  biit  that  ignorance  how,  to  do  it  usually 
made  a  failure  of  the  first  attempt,  and  turned  the  embryo  gardener 
away  in  disgust.  What  the  people  needed  to  be  taught  was  not  the 
beauty  of  flowers,  for  they  knew  it;  not  the  charm  of  landscape  gar-' 
dening,  nor  the  delight  of  a  plant-adorned  yard,  but  how  to  attain 
the  ideals  they  had  born  in  them. 

He  predicted  that  if  model  gardens  and  elementary  instruction  in 
gardening  were  made  a  feature  of  the  flower  show,  it  would  be  a 
great  success;  and  it  was.  His  advice  was  followed  and  the  show 
proved  what  former  shows  had  given  cause  to  doubt:  that  ChicagoanS 
love  flowers.  So  does  every  American  love  flowers,  and  trees,  and 
plants,  but  most  people— country  folk  as  well  as  those  in  cities — must 
be  taught  how  to  grow  them.  If  a  man  plants  his  bulbs  upside  down, 
his  love  of  nature  will  never  flower. 

Mr.  Keeley  welcomed  the  press  service  of  the  national  council  as 
giving  the  readers  of  the  Tribune  what  they  wanted,  and  he  printed  the 
articles  in  full.  The  editors  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Bulletin,  of  the  Washington  Star,  of  the  Milwaukee  Evening 
Wisconsin  and  a  host  of  other  newspapers  did  likewise.  They  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  public  is  interested  in  horticulture  and  eager 
t9  be  instructed  in  its  lore. 

The  civic  organizations  that  have  done  much  to  stimulate  the  in- 
terest in  horticulture,  do  not  and  will  not  systematically  instruct  the 
people  how  to  grow  the  plants  they  admire;  that  is  not  their  pro- 
vince. Some  newspapers,  knowing  the  public  interest,  try  to  grati- 
fy it  with  articles  prepared  at  their  own  expense,  but  most  do  not,  it 
being  enticing  to  newspapers,  as  to  others  to  do  nothing  they  do  not 
have  to. 

It  is  therefore  up  to  the  men  who  thrive  on  the  spread  of  in- 
terest m  gardening  to  furnish  the  newspapers  with  this  information, 
which  it  has  been  proved  they  are  willing  to  print. 

G.  F.  Burlea.  editor  of  the  Dayton,  O.,  Daily  News,  in  writing  to 
say  that  he  had  used  the  national  council's  press  service  and  had 
heard  the  articles  much  commented  upon,  closed  his  letter  with  this 
opinion :  "I  believe  it  is  possible  so  to  popularize  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  that  to  be  without  them  in  the  home  will  come  to  be  a  dis- 
grace, as  it  should  be.  This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  short,  sen- 
sible articles,  such  as  you  have  sent  us." 

How  the  department  conducted  its  experimental  service  and  just 
what  results  were  obtained  and  at  what  expense  has  been  explained 
in  a  formal  report  to  the  national  council.  A  comparison  of  the  ex- 
pense of  the  department's  method  of  distribution  with  that  of  other 
publicity  bureaus,  will  show  a  decided  saving  for  the  national  council. 
At  an  average  cost  of  $5,  each  article  was  sent  to  2,500  or  more 
newspapers,  this  covering  the  cost  of  printing,  mailing  and  postage. 
The  help  of  big  newspaper  syndicates  and  bureaus  was  willingly  ex- 
tended, and  made  this  low  cost  possible. 

The  experimental  work  has  been  received  with  favor  by  the 
trade  press,  and  a  suggestion  has  been  made  that  advertisements  be 
carried  by  the  commercial  men  in  the  newspapers  of  their  vicinity 
that  print  the  council's  articles.  The  advantages  of  this  are  apparent, 
and  if  the  service  is  continued  steps  may  be  taken  to  make  this  easy 
for  the  trade. 
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Secretary  Kendel:  Mr.  Burdette  sent  clippings  of  these 
articles  as  they  were  printed  in  the  daily  papers,  among 
others  from  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  the  American 
Press  Ass'n.,  N.  Y.,  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  St.  Louis 
Republic,  and  a  number  of  others,  which  you  see  before  you. 

In  connection  with  this  matter,  I  will  make  a  motion 
that  this  Association  place  the  sum  of  $200  at  the  disposal 
of  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture  to  continue  the 
work  of  the  Press  Bureau  in  the  interests  of  the  seed  trade. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  C.  N.  Page. 

Secretary  Kendel :  I  would  like  to  say  a  word.  I  learned 
yesterday  through  Mr.  MacFarland  that  the  Nurserymen 
did  not  take. up  this  matter;  that  is,  they  took  it  up,  but 
they  did  not  vote  any  money.  Now  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  Nurserymen  to  advertise  their  business  if  they  do 
not  want  to.  The  press  service  as  you  see,  cost  $180  for 
ten  weeks;  and  there  is  enough  matter  emanating  from 
the  seed  business  to  supply  those  newspapers  with  a  great 
many  more  than  forty  articles;  and  if  the  Nurserymen  do 
not  want  to  go  into  this  thing  I  think  the  seedsmen  can 
well  afford  to  swing  it  alone.  If  $180  will  do  what  has 
been  done  here  I  do  not  think  we  are  wasting  money  to 
spend  $200  this  coming  year  for  this  purpose. 

By  consent  the  motion  was  amended  to  include  the  name 
of  Mr.  H.  C.  Irish,  Secretary  of  the  National  Council  of 
Horticulture  as  custodian  of  fund  to  whom  voucher  shall 
be  made  payable. 

The  motion  was  thereupon  put  and  carried. 

President  Grenell:  I  will  call  for  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  act  on  certain  resolutions  of  the  Nation- 
al Board  of  Trade,  defining  certain  shipping  terms. 

Mr.  L.  L.  May:  In  regard  to  that  Committee,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  to  say  we  have 
not  our  complete  report  ready  at  this  time.  One  of  the 
members,  and  a  very  desirable  member  indeed,  is  not  with 
us.  Mr.  Briggs  has  a  paper  giving  Canadian  customs; 
if  he  is  here  he  will  give  that  paper  now.  If  not,  we  would 
like  to  report  later. 

President  Grenell:  I  will  call  for  the  report  of  the  Dele- 
gates to  the  National  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Burpee  is  the 
only  one  that  attended  the  meeting  of  the  National  Board 
of  Trade  this  year.  If  not  out  of  order,  would  you  be  wjlling 
to  hear  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  Bureau  of  Credit 
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while  you  are  waiting  for  Mr.  Briggs?  I  was  out  of  the 
room  when  that  matter  was  brought  up,  and  did  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Powell  read  his  paper.  There- 
fore I  cannot  speak  directly  upon  his  remarks;  but  I  want 
to  say  a  word  .in  behalf  of  the  Credit  Bureau  as  established 
by  the  League,  and  which  is  open  for  the  use  of  all  of  our 
members  and  seedsmen. 

Gentlemen,  when  this  Bureau  was  first  established  I 
must  confess  that  I  was  one  of  the  number  who  thought 
that  we  were  getting  along  well  enough  and  had  no  use  for 
it.  I  never  made  any  attempt  to  use  the  Credit  Bureau 
in  the  collection  of  claims  for  a  year  or  more.  We  finally 
did  take  it  up ;  and  I  am  ready  to  confess,  gentlemen,  that 
the  Bureau  of  Credit  of  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League 
have  done  more  good  service  for  our  firm  in  the  way  of 
collecting  accounts,  bringing  in  more  returns  and  at  less 
expense  than  any  agency  or  any.  outside  methods  that  we 
have  ever  used  for  the  collecting -of  claims;  and  to  such 
members  of  this  Association  as  have  never  used  the  Bureau 
I  can  for  one  heartily  recommend  your  placing  your  claims 
in  the  hands  of  this  Bureau  for  settlement.  1  believe  that 
you  will  obtain  nothing  but  satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  The  house  I  represent  has  made  use  of 
this  agency  for  a  collecting  bureau  for,  I  guess,  three  years. 
We  have  in  our  family  a  lawyer,  and  naturally  do  not  go 
outside  for  our  legal  work,  because  it  does  not  cost  us 
anything  in  the  family.  And  we  do  not  turn  anything 
over  to  the  Bureau  of  Collection  except  we  think  it  is 
dead  beyond  all  redemption.  We  have  given  them  some 
pretty  hard  nuts  to  crack,  and  they  have  succeeded  in 
half  th^  cases  in  making  satisfactory  collections  of  accounts 
which  we  had  charged  up  to  the  Loss  account  before  turn- 
ing them  over  to  them.  Unless  most  of  the  members  are 
smarter  than  we  are  they  will  find  that  these  people  can 
collect  the  dead  accounts  they  have  on  their  books,  or  put 
some  life  into  them.  They  want  business;  they  want  en- 
couragement; they  want  your  accounts,  no  matter  how  old 
and  dead  they  are.  They  will  go  to  work  at  them  system- 
atically, and  they  do  things. 

Mr.  Burpee:  I  think  it  is  very  important  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  realize  more 
thoroughly  than  the  majority  of  us  seem  to  have  done  in 
the  past  the  effectiveness  of  the  collecting  agency  that  we 
have  right  at  our  disposal  in  the  Bureau  of  Credit.     I  can- 
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not  conceive  in  any  degree  how  a  general  collecting  agency 
can  be  so  efficacious.  In  the  majority  of  cases  I  think  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  without  any  legal  steps  being  taken  the 
accounts  can  be  collected  by  the  circular  letters  sent  out 
by  this  Bureau.  I  happen  to  know  as  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League  that  the  merits 
of  the  Bureau  of  Credit  are  not  sufficiently  recognized 
by  members  even  of  the  League  as  well  as  members  of 
the  American  Seed  Tradie  Association:  and  it  is  verv  vital 
that  we  in  our  whole  interests  should  more  generally  re- 
cognize .the  value  of  this  Bureau  of  Credit,  and  use  it  in- 
stead of  other  collection  agencies.  It  would  result  in  our 
collecting  a  much  larger  percentage  of  debts ;  it  would  also 
maintain  what  is  peculiarly  our  own  special  service. 

Mr  A.  McCullough :  I  believe  that  one  of  the  great 
features  of  success  that  this  Bureau  has,  the  effect  that  it 
has  on  the  delinquent,  is  the  conveying  to  such  delinquent 
the  idea  that  the  seedmen  have  an  organization  of  their  own 
for  the  collection  of  these  claims,  and  that  if  thev  do  not 
promptly  respond  or  settle  they  will  be  posted,  they  will 
be  listed ;  and  their  credit  will  be  impaired  with  the  other 
seedsmen.  I  think  that  has  a  wonderfully  good  effect,  and 
helps  to  bring  about  the  success  of  the  Bureau.  Am  I  not 
right  in  that  respect  very  largely,  Mr.  Powell? 

Mr.  Powell :     I  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

President  Grenell :  Mr.  Burpee,  can  you  give  us  a  report 
as  a  Delegate  to  the  National  Board  of  Trade  .'^ 

REPORT  OF  DELEGATE  TO  NATIONAL  BOARD 

'  OF  TRADE. 

Mr.  Burpee:  If  I  had  not  noticed  that  all  of  you  gentle- 
i:ien  are  a  little  weary  with  all  the  talk  that  we  have  had  to- 
day, I  should  have  brought  down  from  my  room  and  read 
you  perhaps  48  or  64  pages  of  the  discussion  on  a  subject 
in  which  we  are  all  vitally  interested,  and  which  both  Mr. 
McCullough,  my  colleague,  and  myself  understand  is  the 
prime  object  that  this  Association  had  in  view  in  sending 
us  at  our  own  expense  to  Washington  each  year.  That 
subject  is  to  watch  post-office  affairs.  Unfortunately,  my 
friend  Finlev  Acker,  who  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  on  subjects  per- 
taining to  the  post-office  and  carrying  of  the  mails,  was 
not  able  to  be  present  this  year.  In  his  absence  there  was 
not     the     same     liarmonious     regulation    of     the    committee 
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work  that  there  would  have  been  had  he  been  present. 
As  a  result,  while  the  general  report  was  a  socalled  unani- 
mous one  of  the  Committee  on  Postoffice  Affairs,  yet 
immediately  upon  the  presentation  of  the  report  and  its 
reading,  Mr.  James  D.  Fearnley,  of  Philadelphia,  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  who  is  also  Secretary  of  the  National 
Harware  Ass'n.,  got  up  on  the  floor  to  say  that  while  in 
the  interest  of  harmony  he  had  signed  the  report,  yet  he 
wanted  it  distinctly  understood  that  he  still  favored  the 
resolution  introduced  by  the  National  Hardware  Association; 
that  is,  the  resolution  offered  on  the  minutes,  which  was  that  in 
the  interests  of  the  small  country  merchants  throughout 
the  country  the  National  Hardware  Association  were  unani- 
mously and  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  establishment  of 
any  parcels  post  in  America.  Then  he  went  on  to  enlarge 
on  how  the  establishment  of  the  great  mail  order  houses 
interfered  with  the  trade  that  naturally  belonged  to  the 
cross-roads  or  village  store.  He  talked  for  quite  a  while. 
Several  of  us  were  very  anxious  to  get  up  and  answer 
him.  He  was  answered  briefly  by  another  gentleman  from 
Philadelphia.  So  that  before  the  Chair  would  recognize 
me,  out  of  courtesy  a  man  from  the  far  West  was  given 
a  hearing,  who  talked  for  perhaps  fifteen  minutes.  He 
claimed  that  a  parcels  post  was  absolutely  impossible  under 
American  conditions,  could  not  be  run  without  great  loss 
to  the  government.  Eventually  I  secured  the  floor.  I 
made  the  point  that  Mr.  James  Fearnly  and  the  other 
speaker  in  expressing  sympathy  for  the  small  country 
dealer  and  the  local  merchant  in  small  towns,  claiming 
that  they  should  be  protected  and  that  great  mail  order 
houses  should  not  be  built  up  in  every  city,  were  talking 
as  if  the  great  mail  ordef  houses  would  be  the  work  of  the 
parcels  post ;  whereas  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  all  know  that 
the  great  mail  order  houses  exist  to-day,  and  that  they 
have  been  built  up  in  spite  of  and  not  because  of  special 
postal  facilities.  The  rate  of  postage  on  such  shipments 
by  mail,  as  I  brought  out  prominently  there,  is  sixteen  cents 
per  pound  on  merchandise,  and  only  eight  cents  per  pound 
on  seeds,  bulbs,  etc. ;  and  that  the  great  mail  order  houses 
of  Chicago,  Pittsburg  and  Baltimore  some  twelve  years 
ago  wh-en  they  were  approached  by  a  few  of  us  seedsmen 
who  were  trying  to  get  the  postage  reduced  on  that  matter 
would  not  co-operate  with  us,  and  a  few  of  us  alone  secured 
the  reduction  on  our  own  goods  from  sixteen  to  eight  cents 
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per  pound ;  that  these  mail  order  houses  had  been  built  up 
till  now  two  houses  in  Chicago  alone  have  built  up  a  busi- 
ness of  from  fifty  to  seventy  millions  a  year;  that  a  so-called 
"mail  order"  house  did  not  necessarily  have  to  ship  its  goods 
out  by  mail,  but  that  'the  orders  came  by  mail ;  that  they 
sent  out  no  circulars  to  solicit  trade,  and  shipped  their 
commodities  by  express  or  freight,  whichever  was  the 
cheapest ;  that  a  reduction  in  postage  did  not  therefore  affect 
them  to  anything  like  the  extent  it  did  the  seedsmen  and 
others  like  them:  that  we  ought  to  have  a  parcels  post 
such  as  other  civilized  countries  enjoy,  and  that  such  would 
not  be  in  the  interest  of  those  mail  order  houses  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Fearnley. 

It  would  be  just  as  much  in  the  interest  of  the  small 
country  merchant  who  has  his  main  stock  forwarded  by 
freight,  but  when  he  wants  special  orders  filled  he  is  now 
at  the  mercy  of  the  express  companies.  I  further  contended 
that  the  statement  that  a  parcels  post  would  work  a  loss 
on  the  postoffice  department  revenues  was  not  true ;  that 
eiglit  cents  we  pay  on  seeds  now,  one-half  the  merchandise 
rate,  was  profitable  to  the  carrier,  because  all  the  express 
companies  will  take  any  package  of  seeds  and  send  it  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  San  F>ancisco,  or  Los  Angeles, 
or  Portland,  Oregon,  if  prepaid  at  eight  cents  per  pound — 
taking  the  longest  possible  haul,  and  that  the  majority' 
of  shipments  are  for  short  hauls. 

Well,  gentlemen,  after  .this  discussion  we  passed  the 
resolution  recommended  by  the  Committee,  which  was 
favorable  to  a  parcels  ])ost  whenever  it  could  be  established 
without  entailing  extra  expense  upon  the  government.  I 
have  an  idea  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  that  day 
comes,  because  the  express  companies  and  the  railway  com- 
panies maintain  such  powerful  lobbies  in  Congress:  and 
of  course  they  will  kick  against  any  reduction  of  the  re- 
muneration which  they  receive  for  carrying  the  mails,  which 
are  now  very  excessive. 

I  think,  however,  that  it  is  very  well  worth  while  paying 
$25.00  a  year  subscription  to  membership  in  the  National 
Board  of  Trade,  although  I  do  not  know  as  we  have  had 
the  value  of  it  this  year:  but  I  was  present  at  Washington 
at  the  past  meeting,  and  you  can  count  on  Mr.  McCuUough 
being  there  next  year,  and  you  will  have  a  much  better  talk 
from  him.  and  I  am  sure  you  will  get  your  value  of  $25.00. 
It  is  his  twrn  next  vear. 
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President  Grenell:  We  will  next  listen  to  the  report  of 
the  joint  committee  that  met, with  the  Nurserymen,  Seeds- 
men and  Florists,  of  which  Mr.  C.  N.  Page  is  Chairman. 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    TO    CONFER    WITH 
COMMITTEE     FROM     AMERICAN     ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  NURSERYMEN  AND  OF  SOCIETY  OF 
AMERICAN  FLORISTS.  i. 

The  committee  appointed  by  President  Grenell  met  on 
August  i6th  and  17th  in  Washington,  D.C.  with  a  similar 
committee  from  the  American  Association  of  Nurservmen 
and  from  the  Society  of  American  Florists  and  after  con- 
siderable discussion,  it  was  decided  to  co-operate  on  the 
following  subjects  and  such  other  matters  of  mutual  inter- 
est as  may  be  brought  up  for  action  or  consideration  from 
time  to  time. 

1st.  Unite  in  striving  to  secure  legislation  which  shall 
be  favorable  to  one  or  more  of  the  allied  associations  of 
Seedsmen,  Nurserymen  and  Florists. 

2d.  Work  for  the  defeat  of  legislation  which  would 
prove  unfavorable  to  either  association. 

3d.  Try  and  secure  favorable  rulings  in  the  Custom 
House  regarding  imports  of  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  trees  and 
horticultural  merchandise  and  supplies. 

4th.  Should  Congress  revise  present  tariff  classification 
and  import  duties,  to  strive  'to  ascertain  what  changes,  if 
any,  are  desired  by  the  trade  at  large  and  wdrk  for  their 
adoption. 

5th.  Secure  as  favorable  classification  and  rates  as  are 
possible  on  all  classes  of  freight  and  express  matter. 

6th.  To  strive  to  do  away  with  the  Government  Seed 
Distribution  by  Congressmen. 

7th.  To  secure  the  Postal  rate  of  $8.00  per  100  lbs  on 
catalogues,  printed  paper  and  all  third  class  mail  matter  in 
packages,  weighing  2  02.  each  or  more,  without  affixing 
stamps. 

8th.  To  secure  a  convenient  Parcels  Post  system,  both 
domestic  and  foreign.        * 

9th.  We  deprecate  the  giving  of  commissions  to  garden- 
ers or  others  who  have  charge  of  making  purchases  for 
public  institutions,  or  large  private  buyers,  and  believe 
that  some  plan  should  be  devised  to  do  away  with  this 
practice. 
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The  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

RESOLVED :  That  it  is  Hie  sense  of  this  meeting,  that 
each  association  should  as  far  as  possible  appoint  each  year 
the  chairman  of  the  three  committees  which  are  most  con- 
cerned in  subjects  of  mutual  interest,  as  members  of  this 
joint  committee. 

It  is  understood  that  any  member  of  any  of  the  three 
associations  may  bring  before  this  committee  at  any  time 
during  the  year,  subjects  which  are  of  interest  to  the  trade 
and  in  case  of  proposed  unfavorable  legislation,  either  state 
or  national,  the  united  influence  of  the  three  associations 
shall  be  set  actively  at  work  to  defeat  it. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  prevented  the  introduction 
of  one  very  unfavorable  bill  which  was  being  prepared 
for  the  Iowa  Legislature,  to  which  our  attention  was  direct- 
ed bv  a  Nebraska  seedsman,  and  have  also  caused  to  be  sent 
to  members  of  Congress  many  letters  protesting  against 
the  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Dec. 
6,  1905,  by  Mr.  Hopkins  (H.  R.  4480)  which  makes  it  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  heavy  fines,  or  imprisonment 
to  sell  any  mixed,  adulterated  or  misbranded  seeds. 

^[r.  F.  R.  Pierson,  who  represents  the  Florists  Society 
bn  this  joint  committee,  is  also  a  seed  dealer,  and  he  has 
proved  to  be  a  very  efficient  chairman  of  the  committee, 
understanding  well  the  needs  of  each  association. 

It  is  understood  that  the  duty  of  this  committee  is  mainly 
in  being  prepared  to  act  in  case  of  emergency  and  co-oper- 
ate in  striving  to  better  trade  conditions  for  our  mutual 
benefit. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Chas.  N.  Page,  Secretary, 

Joint  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  16,  1905. 

It  having  seemed  desirable  that  the  three  leading  asso- 
ciations representing  the  Seed,  Nursery  and  Florist  inter- 
ests of  the  country  co-operate  in  various  ways  together, 
a  joint  committee  met  to-day  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel, 
consisting  of  the  following  persons:  Harlan  P.  Kelsey,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  T.  B.  Mehan  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen ;  F.  W. 
Bolgiano,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  and  Chas.  N.  Page  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  appointed  by  the  American  Seed  Trade  Asso- 
ciation. 
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F.  R.  Pierson  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  and  J.  A.  Valentine 
of  Denver,  Col.,  appointed  by  the  Society  of  American  Flor- 
ists and  Ornamental  Horticulturists. 

The  following  persons  were  also  duly  accredited  as  mem- 
bers of  this  joint  committee: 

C.  L.  Watrous  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  from  the  Nursery- 
men's Association. 

George  S^  Green  of  Chicago,  from  the  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
tion, and  Benj.  Hammond  of  Fishkill  on  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
from  the  Florists,  but  they  were  not  present. 

On  motion  the  committee  was  organized  by  electing  F.  R. 
Pierson,  Chairman,  and  Chas.  N.  Page,  Secretary. 

*After  considerable  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  co-oper- 
ate on  the  subjects  previously  stated  and  such  other  matters 
of  mutual  interest  as  may  be  brought  up  for  action  or  con- 
sideration from  time  to  time. 

On  motion  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  purchase  a 
record  book  in  which  to  keep  the  records  of  each  meeting. 

A  letter  was  read  from  W.  H.  Grenell,  President  of  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association,  and  also  letters  from 
Geo.  S.  Green  and  C.  L.  Watrous. 

It  was  moved  that  a  special  committee,  composed  of 
one  member  from  each  organization,  be  appointed  by  the 
chairman  to  consider  the  subject  of  graft  or  commissions 
paid  to  the  agents  of  buyers — Carried — and  the  chair  ap- 
pointed Messrs.  Kelsey,  Hammond  and  Page. 

On  motion  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs,  Page,  Pierson 
and  Watrous  was  appointed  on  Postal  Legislation. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented: 

Resolved:  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  each 
association  should,  as  far  as  possible,  appoint  each  year 
the  chairman  of  the  three  committees  which  are  most  con- 
cerned in  subjects  of  mutual  interests  as  members  of  this 
joint  committee. 

After  about  three  hours  spent  in  discussing  the  above  and 
other  subjects  thought  to  be  of  mutual  interest,  the  meet- 
ing was  chily  adjourned  to  meet  again  at  the  close  of  the  tomor- 
row morning's  meeting  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists. 

Chas.  X.  Page, 

Secretary. 

Aug.  17,  1905. 

Committee  met  as  per  adjournment  with  Messrs.  Pierson, 
Kelsey,  Valentine,   Mehan,   Hammond   and   Page   present. 
Minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
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On  motion  a  Transportation  Committee  was  appointed 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Mehan,  Green  and  Pierson. 

It  was  decided  also  to  send  a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  these 
meetings  to  all  the  trade  papers. 
Adjourned  to  meet  at  call  of  the  Chairman. 

Chas.  N.  Page, 

Secretary. 

President  Grenell:  We  have  one  more  paper,  **Modern 
Retail  Conditions,"  by  Mr.  Finley  Acker.  Mr.  Acker  is 
not  present  and  Mr.  Woodruff  will  read  the  paper  by  re- 
quest. 

The  paper  follows: —  •  t 

MODERN  RETAIL  CONDITIONS. 

Gentlemen  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Ass'n: 

I  selected  the  subject  of  Modern  Retail  Conditions  because  it  is 
one  in  which  all  who  are  present  have  a  common  interest,  and  be- 
cause an  analysis  of  some  of  the  commercial  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  past  may  give  us  a  keener  perception  of  trade  con- 
ditions as  they  exist  to-day,  and  better  prepare  us  to  meet  the 
changes  which  are  bound  to  continue  in  this  active  and  aggressive  age. 

Many  instances  could  be  cited  of  business  firms  which  were  lead- 
ers in  their  line  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  but  which  to-day  are  un- 
known, while  other  firms  which  were  obscure  or  unborn  at  that  time 
have  since  become  famous  among  the  merchant  princes  of  the  world. 

These  varying  instances  of  failure  upon  the  one  hand  and  suc- 
cess upon  the  other,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  "luck"  by  the  intelligent 
observer,  but  must  be  attributed  to  the  operation  of  vital  and  funda- 
mental trade  laws,  which  are  as  rigorous  in  their  operation,  and  as 
certain  in  their  effect,  as  are  the  laws  which  govern  the  universe,  or 
our  physical  or  mental  being.  To  comprehend  the  operation  of  these 
laws,  and  to  learn  how  to  adapt  them  to  the  varying  changes  in 
trade  and  in  human  conditions  which  are  constantly  taking  place  in 
this  active  and  aggressive  age,  are  subjects  worthy  of  critical  inves- 
tigation by  the  practical  merchant  who  desires  to  maintain  his  com- 
mercial and  financial* standing. 

I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  there  are  two  vital  and 
fundamental  laws  which  have  governed  successful  trading  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  civilization  and  which  will  no  doubt,  continue  to 
operate  so  long  as  trading  continues,  and  human  nature  retains  its 
present  characteristics. 

One  of  these  laws  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  simple  lan- 
guage: ''Convince  the  buyer  that  it  is  to  his  greatest  advantage  to 
buy   your   products.*' 

There  is  no  uncertainty  about  the  operation  of  this  law.  Every 
merchant  here  realizes  that  if  all  the  buyers  within  his  business  ter- 
ritory were  convinced  that  it  was  to  their  "greatest  advantage  to  buy 
from  him,"  his  shop  would  never  want  for  customers.  And  the  ap- 
plication of  this  law  is  perhaps  much  easier  than  appears  at  first 
thought;  in  fact,  its  application  might  be  very  successfully  /nade  by  a 
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mere  stripling  in  commerce,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  law  in 
order  to  spelt  "success  must  be  inseparably  wedded  to  the  tecond 
vital  law  of  "Making  Sufficient  Profit  on  the  Goodsi  Sold" 

It  might  safely  be  argued  that  around  these  two  fundamental 
laws  cluster  all  the  subsidiary  laws  of  commercial  trading;  and  an  in- 
vestigation into  the  causes  of  the  failures  and  successes  to  which  I 
have  alluded  will  no  doubt,  disclose  the  fact  that  in  the  first  case, 
one  or  both  of  these  laws  were,  either  through  negligence  or  incapac- 
ity, disregarded,  while  in  the  other  case,  they  were  obeyed.  And  I 
am  further  inclined  to  believe  that  the  basic  cause  of  the  downfall 
of  those  commercial  houses  which  at  one  time  were  prosperous,  was 
their  failure  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  trade  and  human  conditions 
are  undergoing  rapid  and  constant  changes,  ^and  that  trade  methods 
and  policies  must  be  constantly  modiiied  and  adapted  to  these  changes, 
or  the  modern  buyer  will  cease  to  believe  that  it  is  to  his  greatest 
advantage  to  continue  his  custom. 

If  I  were  asked  to  define,  in  a  nutshell,  one  of  the  most  radical 
differences  between  successful  retail  trading  of  a  generation  ago  and 
that  of  to-day,  I  would  reply :  In  former  times,  successful  trading  con- 
sisted primarily  in  satisfactorily  supplying  the  wants  of  the '  buyer ; 
but  the  most  modern  aggressive  retail  trading  consists  not  only  of 
satisfactorily  supplying  the  wants  of  the  buyer,  but  also  of  creating  new 
wants,  or  directing  the  old  wants  in  such  channels  as  will  be  most 
advantageous  to  the  seller. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  old  method  of  satisfactorily  supply- 
ing the  wants  of  the  buyer  is  still  effective  in  many  of  the  smaller 
or  local  stores.  Take  for  instance,  a  local  cigar  store,  news  standi 
lunch  room,  hotel,  meat  shop,  florist,  grocer,  dry  goods,  millinery, 
hardware,  or  many  other  shops,  which  are  of  a  distinctive  local  char- 
acter and  which  are  patronized  primarily  because  of  their  convenient 
location.  If  the  proprietor  of  such  a  shop  carefully  studies  and  sup- 
plies the  wants  of  his  customers;  keeps  his  store  cleanly  and  orderly; 
charges  no  higher  prices  than  his  direct  competitors;  is  thoroughly 
reliable  and  accommodating,  and  impresses  an  agreeable  personality 
upon  his  customers,  there  is  no  reason,  why,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, he  should  not  be  successful  within  his  limited  sphere.  It  is  fre- 
quently claimed  that  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  the  small  trades- 
man because  of  the  encroachment  of  large  concerns  representing  enor- 
mous capital,  but  I  think  this  claim  fallacious.  If  the  small  dealer 
makes  a  thorough  study  of  his  business  and  the  wants  of  his  pros- 
pective buyers,  chooses  the  right  location,  and  keeps  within  his  nat- 
ural sphere,  he  should  be  successful,  if  sufficiently  industrious. 

But  when  we  enter  the  arena  of  Modern  Retailing  as  represented 
by  the  large  department  stores  of  to-day.  we  are  confronted  with  a 
condition  of  which  the  ancient  merchant  could  have  had  only  the 
slightest   conception. 

An  imaginary  picture  may  illustrate  this,  with  clearness. 

If  I  recall  rightly,  A.  T.  Stewart  conducted,  in  his  time,  the  larg- 
est and  perhaps  the  most  profitable  retail  dry  goods  business  in  the 
world.  The  building  which  he  erected  shows  the  practical,  farsight- 
edness of  this  merchant  prince,  because  even  after  the  lapse  of  per- 
haps half  a  century,  its  interior  is  still  recognized  as  one  of  the  mag- 
nificent salesrooms  of  the  world.  But.  if  I  am  not  'mistaken,  Mr. 
Stewart  never  displayed  his  name  on  his  building,  upon  the  assump- 
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tion  that  the  great  reputation  of  his  establishment  rendered  that  un- 
necessary. Nor  did  he  display  any  goods  in  his  windows.  Nor  did 
he  advertise — at  least  not  to  any  great  extent. 

But  suppose  Mr.  Stewart  should  reappear  in  this  competitive  age, 
and  erect  another  ideal  establishment;  stock  it  with  a  complete  as* 
sortment  of  goods;  equip  it  with  all  modern  conveniences;  plan  to 
conduct  it  in  the  same  manner  as  formerly,  and  then  open  its  doors 
for  trade; — would  his  store  be  filled  with  buyers.^  It  is  likely  that 
at  the  end  of  the  first  day  Mr.  Stewart  would  realize,  like  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  that  mighty  changes  had  taken  place  during  his  long  sleep, 
and  would  recognize  the  fact  that  a  new  and  mighty  force  had  crept 
into  Modern  Retailing,  a  force  which,  when  rightly  understood  and 
applied,  would  influence  and  control  the  mind  of  the  buyer;  and 
furthermore,  had  become  one  of  the  great  educational  factors  of  the 
age.    He  would  find  the  name  of  this  mighty  force  to  be — Advertising. 

In  recognition  of  the  existence  and  subtle  power  of  this  new  force 
but  as  an  amateur  in  utilizing  it,  Mr.  Stewart  might  conclude  to 
place  .1  dignified  notice  in  the  papers  on  the  following  day  to  the 
effect  that  "Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart  begged  to  inform  the  citizens  of  New 
York,  that  his  establishment  was  now  open  for  business."  As  he 
would  probably  find  only  a  few  to  take  advantage  of  this  dignified 
announcement,  he  might,  the  next  day,  enlarge  the  scope  of  his  ad- 
vertisement by  including  a  special  invitation  to  the  public  to  call.  At 
the  end  of  the  day,  he  would  no  doubt,  still  feel  very  lonely,  and, 
becoming  desperate,  might  conclude  to  use  an  entire  page,  in  describ- 
ing his  different  departments.  In  consequence  of  this  effort,  he  might 
be  pleased  at  the  larger  number  of  visitors,  but  still  find  that  his 
cash  drawers  were  almost  empty.  His  next  move  might  be  to  describe 
specific  things  in  the  several  departments  which,  because  of  their  sea- 
sonable nature,  should  be  especially  interesting  to  buyers,  but  his 
cash  drawers  might  still  be  woefully  empty.  He  might  then  con- 
clude to  not  only  describe  articles,  but  to  also  name  the  prices,  and 
also  display  goods  in  his  show  windows,  and  the  following  day  would 
no  doubt,  experience  some  degree  of  satisfaction  that  he  was  "catch- 
ing on."  But  he  might  also  discover  that  a  great  crowd  had  centered 
around  the  muslin  counter  and  that  before  noon,  his  entire  stock  of 
Wamsutta  nnislin  had  been  entirely  disposed  of  because  a  typograph- 
ical error  had  quoted  Wamsutta  muslin  at  3c  per  yard  in  place  of  the 
correct  price  of  13c.  This  error  and  its  direct  effect  upon  the  buyers 
of  muslin  could  not  fail,  with  a  man  of  Mr.  Stewart's  shrewdness,  to 
.prove  a  striking  object  lesson  in  advertising,  of  which  he  would  be 
quick  to  take  advantage,  for  it  would  disclose  to  him  one  form  of 
advertising  which  was  bound  to  convince  the  buyer  that  it  was  to  his 
greatest  advantage  to  buy  those  products.  Mr.  Stewart  might  then 
conclude  to  utilize  this  discovery  by  quoting  sensationally  low  prices 
on  one  or  more  articles  in  every  department  of  his  business,  and  as 
he  daily  saw,  in  consequence  of  his  last  effort,  the  crowd  of  eager 
buyers  flocking  to  his  establishment  and  taxing  his  facilities  to  the 
utmost,  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  keen,  active,  aggressive  mercantile 
spirit  of  a  generation  back  would  again  become  strong  and  vigorous 
and  his  ambition  would  again  be  fired  with  the  proud  conviction  that 
he  was  still  a  Napoleon  in  commerce. 

But  after  stock  taking,  and  the  balancing  of  the  books,  the  dis- 
closure might  give  Mr.  Stewart  a  shock  which  he  never  experienced 
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in  his  former  career.  The  salesbcK>k  might  show  the  gratifying  sum 
of  $20,000,000  of  business.  The  operating  expenses,  including  interest 
on  capital  and  depreciation  of  plant,  $4,000,000  or  20  per  cent.  But 
the  gross  profit  on  merchandise  might  show  only  $2,000,000  or  10  per 
cent.»  and  a  consequent  net  deficit  of  $2,000,000.  And  this  balance 
sheet  would  demonstrate  to  Mr.  Stewart  that  although  he  had  mas- 
tered one  of  the  secrets  of  applying  the  first  vital  trade  law  to  Modern 
Retailing,  he  had  ignored  the  second  law  of  "Making  sufficient  profit 
on  the  goods  sold.''  And  this  illustration  not  only  defines  the  nat- 
ural and  successive  steps  in  practical  advertising,  through  which  miny 
merchants  have  passed,  but  also  suggests  the  ease  with  which  those 
who  are  inexperienced  may  become  so  intoxicated  with  delight  at  hav- 
ing their  stores  filled  with  buyers,  that  they  forget  the  vital  importance 
of  the  second  fundamental  law,  which  requires  a  sufficient  average 
profit. 

But  a  man  of  Mr.  Stewart's  temperament  would  not  be  discour- 
aged by  a  loss  of  merely  $2,000,000.  On  the  contrary,  he  might  argue 
that  he  would  have  been  willing  to  pay  that  sum  for  the  good  will  of 
a  $20,000,000  business;  but  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  owning  a 
large  establishment  which  pays  a  net  profit  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent, 
and  one  which  is  to  run  at  a  lo.ss  of  10  per  cent.  Mr.  Stewart  would 
then  have  to  face  the  same  condition  which  no  doubt  has  confronted 
many  retail  firms  in  this  keen  age  of  business  competition,  and  which 
forces  consideration  of  the  question:  "How  can  the  confidence  of  the 
buyer  be  retained  and  at  the  same  time  a  profit  made  out  of  the 
business  ?" 

I  imagine  that  Mr.  Stewart  would  not  immediately  discard  those 
methods  which  he  had  found  so  effective,  but  would  probably  adopt 
the  plan  of  gradually  lessening  the  number  of  sales  which  represented 
a  loss  or  no  profit,  and  would  intersperse  them,  more  and  more  freely, 
with  sales  of  goods  of  supposed  limited  quantity,  or  exclusive  styles,  so 
that  the  buyer  would  still  be  induced  to  promptly  respond  to  his  adver- 
tisements in  order  to  be  one  of  the  fortunate  few.  Or  he  might  also 
point  out  some  particular  features  of  superiority  or  desirability  in  the 
particular  lots  of  goods  he  offered  which  would  produce  a  similar  im- 
pression upon  many  buyers  that  it  was  to  their  greatest  advantage  to 
trade  there.  At  the  end  of  another  year  Mr.  Stewart  might  find  no  in- 
crease in  sales,  but  because  of  the  sale  of  so  many  more  profitable  goods 
and  of  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  unprofitable  kinds,  he  might  find  the 
balance  sheet  to  show  a  net  profit  of  $1,000,000  or  $2,000,000,  or  a  net 
profit  of  5  or  10  per  cent.,  and  this  result  might  satisfy  him  that  he 
had,  for  the  present,  solved  the  problem  of  "How  to  convince  the 
buyer  that  it  was  to  his  greatest  advantage  to  buy  his  products"  and  at 
the  same  time  to  "make  a  sufficient  average  profit  on  the  goods  sold." 
And  the  hint  of  adaptation  contained  in  this  illustration  of  Modern 
Retailing  can  be  worked  out  in  endless  ways  to  applv  to  many  lines 
by  those  who  are  thorough  masters  of  their  respective  lines  of  business. 

I  have  dwelt  so  largely  upon  this  point  because  of  the  fact  that 
each  vear  seems  to  increase  the  number  of  well-known  articles  which 
the  retailer,  because  of  modern  competition,  is  forced  to  sell  at  the 
same  price  he  pays  for  it.  Some  call  this  sellini?  the  goods  at  cost, 
hut  this  is  an  erroneous  and  harmful  idea.  Tf  it  costs  tbe  dealer  20 
^^'^r  cent,  to  do  business  he  is  sellintr  these  p^oods  n^t  nt  cost  hnt  pt 
20  ner  cent,  less  than  cost  if  he  eets  only  the  price  he  nay<?  for  them. 
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This  condition  of  cut  prices  prevails  largely  in  the  drug  trade  and 
in  the  grocery  trade  in  many  cities,  and  if  the  retailer  is  forced  to  sell 
20  per  cent,  of  his  products  at  the  same  price  he  pays  for  them,  he 
must  calculate  to  make  25  per  cent,  on  60  per  cent  of  his  sales  and 
50  per  cent,  on  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  of  his  sales  if  he  expects 
to  average  25  per  cent,  on  the  total  volume  of  his  business.  This 
leaves  him  5  per  cent,  net  if  his  operating  expenses  are  20  per  cent 

But  there  are  still  some  dealers  who  imagine  they  make  25  per  cent, 
on  their  goods  because  they  sell  for  $1.25  that  for  which  they  pay 
$1.00.  It  is  tnie  they  make  25  per  cent,  on  their  investment,  but  the 
expense  ratio  of  doing  business  is  never  calculated  upon  the  cost 
price  of  the  goods  but  upon  the  total  volume  of  business  which  re- 
presents the  selling  prices;  consequently,  in  order  to  figure  accurately, 
the  profit  must  also  be  figured  upon  the  selling  price  of  the  article; 
which  means  that  25  per  cent,  profit  on  the  cost  price  is  equivalent 
to  only  20  per  cent,  on  the  selling  price,  33*4  per  cent,  profit  on  the 
cost  price  is  equivalent  to  only  25  per  cent,  on  the  selling  price; 
and  50  per  cent,  on  the  cost  price  is  equivalent  to  only  33 J^  per  cent 
on  the  selling  price.  The  failure  to  appreciate  this  vital  difference 
in  calculation  between  percentage  of  profit  on  the  cost  price  and  per- 
centage of  profit  on  the  selling  price  has  doubtless  caused  the  failure 
of  many  dealers  who  never  suspected  the  real  cause  of  their  down- 
fall. 

Because  of  the  constantly  growing  sale,  in  many  localities,  of 
goods  which  pay  a  handsome  profit  to  the  manufacturer,  but  which 
yield  no  profit  to  the  retailer,  many  aggressive  merchants  are  now 
either  manufacturing,  or  having  manufactured  for  them,  under  their 
own  brands,  goods  of  equal  or  superior  quality  which  they  can  sell 
at  the  competitive  price,  but  on  which  they  make  a  satisfactory 
profit  This  modern  feature  in  retailing  will  no  doubt  grow  unless 
the  manufacturers  of  proprietary  articles  can  regulate  the  retail  price 
so  as  to  allow  a  living  profit  to  the  dealer.  In  my  judgment,  it  is 
entirely  practicable  for  the  manufacturers  to  do  this  where  they 
deal  direct  with  the  retailer. 

There  was  a  time  when  "Retailing"  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
lower  and  more  insignificant  classes  of  trade — but  Modern  Retailing, 
particularly  as  it  is  conducted  in  the  mammoth  establishments  of 
this  age,  represents  a  combination  of  intelligence,  capacity,  progressive- 
ness  and  capital  which  entitles  it  to  the  highest  position  of  honor  and 
distinction  in  the  commercial  world.  And  the  dominating  spirit  which 
should  actuate  each  retailer  is  not  to  be  envious  of  those  who  may 
possess  greater  capacity  or  versatility  than  themselves,  but  to  discover 
if  possible,  the  particular  place  or  sphere  for  which  they  are  individ- 
ually adapted,  and  by  becoming  thorough  masters  of  their  business; 
by  keeping  "up-to-date"  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  trade;  by 
being  thoroughly  honest  and  reliable;  by  seeing  that  their  operating 
expenses  are  kept  lower  than  their  gross  profits;  and  by  extending 
to  their  customers  every  practicable  courtesy  and  accommodation 
they  will,  whether  great  or  small,  no  doubt,  find  successful  ways  and 
means  for  applying  the  two  vital  and  fundamental  trade  laws  to  all 
phases  of  Modern  Retail  Conditions. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  express  my  keen  appreciation  of  the  friendly 
courtesies  which  your  committee  has  so  kindly  extended.  I  also 
wish    to    congratulate    The    American    Seed    Trade    Association    upon 
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having  such  an  organization  where  the  members  of  a  particular  line 
of  trade  may  meet  to  discuss  and  analyze  trade  conditions,  trade 
methods,  and  trade  laws  and  principles.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  amply 
repays  the  practical  merchant  to  occasionally  get  out  of  the  hurly- 
burly  of  actual  trading  and  to  participate  in,  or  listen  to,  these  trade 
discussions;  for  the  wide-a-wake  man  should  always  be  able  to  carry 
away  with  him  some  ideas,  which,  if  utilized,  will  add  to  the  profit 
of  his  business,  or  enable  him  to  run  it  with  greater  ease  and  less 
friction. 

But  while  there  is  advantage  in  each  separate  interest  carefully 
analyzing  conditions  in  order  to  safeguard  and  advance  that  special 
interest,  there  is  still  the  possibility  of  a  broader  sphere  of  usefulness. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  civilization,  the  interest  of  the  individual  may 
have  been  purely  selfish  and  confined  wholly  to  himself.  It  after- 
ward broadened  so  as  to  include  consideration  for  the  family,  then 
the  tribe,  then  the  municipality,  then  the  state,  then  the  nation.  The 
same  was  true,  in  former  times,  of  religious  and  secular  bodies,  and 
even  in  this  practical  and  enlightened  age,  we  find  capital  and  labor, 
whom  nature  designed  to  travel  arm  in  arm  together  as  boon  compan- 
ions, separately  organizing,  not  to  do  mutually  const ructiz'c  work,  but 
to  do  destructive  work  with  all  its  attending  losses  and  unhappiness. 

But  the  trend  of  modern  thought  is  toward  the  •  broadening  uf 
human  interest  and  human  sympathy,  and  toward  the  recognition  of 
the  vital  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  diversity  of  interests  and 
conditions,  we  are,  nevertheless,  all  members  of  the  same  human  fam- 
ily, and  that  hardship  or  injustice  to  one  member  of  the  family, 
will  have  its  proportionate  disadvantage  to  the  entire  community* 
And  I  see  the  possibility  in  the  future  of  trade  conditions  and  trade 
methods  being  considered  not  simply  from  the  standpoint  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  from  the  universal  standpoint  which  recognizes  the  inherent 
equity  of  all  the  interests  involved,  so  that  while  trade  will  be  unre- 
stricted in  its  development  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  all  the 
necessary  factors  required  for  its  handling,  and  even  for  its  consump- 
tion, will  have  their  respective  equities  duly  recognized.  Business  pol- 
icies, based  upon  such  a  condition,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  permanent 
and  profitable,  while  the  narrow,  selfish  policies,  which  regard  the  inter- 
est of  but  one  factor,  while  disregarding  the  equities  of  the  other  fac- 
tors, cannot  be  otherwise  than  transient,  even  though  temporarily  suc- 
cessful. This  ideal  condition  may  not  be  realized  in  this  age  and  gen- 
eration, but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  condition  toward  which  it  is  possible 
to  move,  and  one  of  the  practical  steps  in  this  direction  which  can  now 
be  taken  is  for  the  manufacturer  and  the  retailer  to  meet  upon  common 
ground  and  solve  the  problem  of  how  the  manufacturer  can  be  assured 
of  having  his  products  willingly  sold  by  the  retailer,  and  how  the  re- 
tailer can  be  assured  of  sufficient  profit  for  his  service. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention,  and  if  anything  I  have  said  will 
contribute  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  commercial  problems  fac- 
ing us  in  this  keen  age  of  competition,  I  shall  feel  generously  reward- 
ed for  having  contributed  my  mite. 

The  remarkable  instance  of  prolonged  vitality  in  seed  re- 
corded in  the  following^  paper  and  accompanying;  records, 
was  related  by  Mr.  Burnett  Landreth,  of  I>ristol,  Pa.,  viz. : — 
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A  CASE  OF  PERSISTENT  VITALITY  IN  SEEDS. 

By  Burnet  Landreth. 

Mr.  Watson,  Curator  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew,  published 
in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  of  the  eleventh  of  February,  1905,  has 
opinion  that  seeds  hermetically  sealed  were  injured  in  vitality.  No 
doubt  he  is  correct  to  a  degree,  but  commercially  he  is  wrong,  as 
those  merchants  practically  engaged  in  shipping  seeds  through,  or  to, 
damp  climates,  as  via  the  Suez  Canal  to  India,  have  had  just  the  op- 
posite  experience    as    compared   with    seeds    not   hermetically    sealed. 

The  advantage  of  air-tight  containers  for  the  transportation 
through,  or  the  keeping  of  seeds,  in  tropical  countries,  has  also  been 
proven  nearer  home,  as,  not  only  in  Central  America  and  Mexico, 
but  in  our  own  states  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  it  is 
well  known  that  seeds  not  hermetically  sealed  will  lose  50  per  cent, 
to  60  per  cent,  and  even  70  per  cent,  of  vitality  in  a  single  summer; 
in  the  language  of  the  southern  seedsman,  "they  sweat  to  death." 

But  just  here  is  a  novel  record  as  respects  exposed  seeds  in  a 
dry  and  arctic  climate,  an  incident  without  any  paiallelmg  features 
as  to  a  prolongation  of  vitality. 

The  seeds  referred  to,  if  kept  at  Bloomsdale  Farm,  where  they 
were  grown,  through  the  period  of  sixteen  years,  would  not  have 
possessed  any  vitality,  while  in  this  case,  under  a  conimuously  low 
temperature,  one  of  the  tw9  varieties  saved,  the  radish,  grew  up 
to  50  per  cent,  upon  being  returned  to  the  United  States;  this,  I 
infer,  from  the  complete  arresting  of  transpiration  in  the  dry  and  cold 
atmosphere  of  the  very  far.  north. 

This  is  a  record  of  scientific  interest,  a  contribution  to  the  store 
of  vegetable  physiology,  a  demonstration  never  before  attainable, 
and  not  likely  ever  again  to  be  repeated.  It  is,  and  will  remain, 
unique. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  Dr.  Dedrick  of  the  Peary  Ex- 
pedition of  1901 : 

"Washington,  New  Jersey, 

"15th  November,   1905. 
"Mr.  Burnet  Landreth, 

"Dear  Sir; — The  incidents  of  the  finding  of  certain  seeds  aban- 
doned by  Lieutenant  Greely  at  Fort  Conger,  490  miles  from  the  pole, 
were  as  follows : 

"In  January,  1899,  the  expedition  of  Lieutenant  Peary,  of  which 
I  was  surgeon,  discovered  Fort  Conger,  81°  44',  or  about  490  miles 
from  the  pole.  This  station  was  abandoned  in  1883,  sixteen  years, 
and  among  the  articles  reclaimed  by  the  Peary  party  were  a  lot  of 
seeds  in  packages  bearing  your  name.  These  seeds  were  sealed  up  in 
the  usual  flat  paper  packets  as  issued  by  your  establishment  (I  send  you 
some  of  the  identical  seed  packets)  and  were  found  in  an  open  box  in 
the  loft  or  attic  of  Fort  Conger,  where  they  had  rested  sixteen  years, 
well  sheltered  from  rain  and  snow,  but  exposed  to  a  winter  temperature 
of  60°  to  70°  below  zero. 

"In  April,  1899,  with  the  seeds  in  my  possession,  we  journeyed  by 
sledge  over  the  ice  some  300  miles  south  to  our  ship,  from  whence  I 
sent  the  seeds  home  that  season,  where  they  remained  unplanted  until 
the  spring  of  1905, 
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*'The  seeds  from  two  of  these  packets,  one  of  lettuce  and  one  of  rad- 
ish, I  planted  in  my  garden  at  Washington,  New  Jersey.  The  lettuce 
seed  failed  entirely  to  germinate,  but  about  one  half  of  the  radish  seeds 
germinated  and  reached  perfection  in  size,  and  even  reproduced  seed. 
The  photograph  which  I  enclose  was  taken  from  one  of-the  roots,  grown 
during  the  summer  of  1905,  after  it  had  reached  full  development,  and 
the  seeds  sent  you  are  the  produce  of  the  same  roots. 

"This  retention  of  germinative  force,  under  the  conditions  of  six- 
teen winters  of  exceedingly  low  temperature  (we  found  it  70°  below 
zero  at  Fort  Conger)  and  during  the  five  years  subsequently  when 
brought  back  to  the  United  Slates,  twenty-one  years  in  the  total,  is 
to  me  most  extraordinary,  and  this  record  is  another  added  to  the 
many  valuable  contributions  to  science  made  by  Lieutnant  Peary's  four 
years*  expedition. 

"Thomas  S.  Dedrick,  M.D.*' 

Explanatory  of  the  taking  of  the  seeds  to  the  far  north,  is  the 
following  letter  from  General  A.  W.  Greely,  now  Chief  Signal  Offi- 
cer of  the  Army : 

"War  Department, 
"Washington,  D.  C, 

"October  23.  1905. 
"Mr.  Burnet  Landreth,  Bristol,  Pennsylvania. 

"Dear  Sir: — Referring  to  your  letter  of  October  21,  I  have  to 
state  that  I  took  north  with  me  in  1881.  in  connection  with  the  Lady 
Franklin  Bay  expedition,  various  seeds.  It  is  my  impression,  although 
I  am  not  certain  on  this  point,  that  they  came  from  your  own  seed 
farm.  Attempts  were  made  at  Fort  Conger,  81°  44'  north,  64°  45' 
west,  to  raise  crops  of  lettuce,  cabbage,  radish,  etc.,  with'  the  desire 
of  adding  fresh  vegetables  to  the  dietary  of  the  expedition,  for  their 
antiscorbutic  qualities.  ^ 

"Despite  considerable  care  these  efforts  were  not  successful,  the 
general  opinion  being  that  the  soil  was  too  strongly  saturated  with 
alkalies  to  suit  these  crops. 

"Judging  from  the  experience  of  my  own  expedition,  the  seeds 
which  were  brought  back  by  Surgeon  Thomas  Dedrick  must  have  been 
subjected  nearly  every  winter  since  1883  to  temperatures  of  60**  below 
zero,  Fahrenheit,  and  probably  during  the  summer  to  temperatures  ap- 
proximating 60°  above  zero,  Fahrenheit. 

"Yours  truly, 

"A.  W.  Greely." 

No  seeds,  so  far  as  on  record,  ever  had  such  a  prolonged  or  severe 
test  as  to  their  vitality  as  these  which  Lieut.  Greely  took  to  the  very 
far  north,  seeds  which  laid  at  Camp  Conger,  with  other  abandoned 
property,  for  sixteen  years,  or  until  1899,  when  the  north  polar  expedi- 
tion under  Lieutenant  Peary  found  the  camp. 

Experiments  in  the  laboratory  have  been  made  by  exposing  seeds 
to  the  influences  of  liquid  air  in  temperatures  40°  and  50°  below  zero, 
but  never  has  the  opportunity  existed,  and  possibly  there  never  will, 
to  reclaim  seeds  after  seventeen  years'  exposure  to  an  arctic  temper- 
ature every  winter  of  60*  below  zero. 

The  following  are  some  extracts  upon  the  subject  of  the  retention 
of  germinative  force  of  radish  seeds: 
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1.  From  the  Seed  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture:    "We   have   not  conducted   any   experiments   along  these 
lines." 

2.  From  the  Seed  Division  of  Cornell  University:  "Our  director 
of  twenty  years  ago,  Dr.  Sturtevant,  made  some  experiments  to  de- 
termine the  longevity  of  radish  seeds,  and  reported  that  starting  with 
one-year-old  seed  at  71  per  cent.,  it  was  at  two  years  57  per  cent,  at 
three  years  49  per  cent.,  at  five  years  37  per  cent.,  six  years  12  per  cent, 
seven  years  3  per  cent.,  twelve  years  0  per  cent." 

3.  From  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  Ontario:  '*We 
have  no  experiments  to  report.  Our  observations  are  that  a  dry  cold 
atmosphere  has  little  or  no  influence  upon  northern-grown  seed.  The 
effect  of  cold  depends  upon  the  amount  of  moisture  surrounding  the 
embryo.    Northern-grown  glutinous  wheats  are  very  resistent  to  cold.** 

The  summary  of  these  communications,  and  many  others,  being 
to  the  effect  that  never  before  has  been  presented  any  similar  oppor- 
tunity under  which  can  be  observed  the  effect  of  intensely  low  and 
prolonged  cold  as  preserving  and  greatly  extending  the  germinative 
force  of  seeds.  These  seeds  certainly  were  harvested  the  summer 
of  1880  or  earlier,  consequently  were  twenty-three  years  old  when 
the  crop  was  grown.  Just  here  the  thought  occurs  to  me,  can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  the  electrically  charged  atmosphere,  so  constant  in  far  north- 
em  regions,  has  the  effect  of  prolonging  germinative  force,  ATI  arctic 
explorers  observe  that  the  atmospheric  electric  currents  add  quite  one 
hundred  per  cent,  to  the  rapidity  of  plant  growth,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  miraculous  brilliancy  of  color  and  strength  of  perfume. 

President  Grenell:  Is  there  any  other  gentleman  who 
has  anything  of  interest  to  offer?  If  not,  we  have  reached 
the  end  of  our  program  for  to-day.  If  you  are  promptly 
on  time  tomorrow  morning  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as 
our  getting  through  by  noon.  The  first  business  will  be 
the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee;  I  would  like  to 
have  them  meet  and  consider  matters  so  as  to  be  prepared 
to  make  their  report  promptly  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  second  order  of  business  will  be  report  of  Com- 
mittee on  President's  Address,  to  be  followed  by  Reading 
of  Communications,  Unfinished  Business,  New  Business, 
General  Discussion,  Election  and  Installation  of  Officers: 
we  will  then  have  cleaned  up  our  program  entirely. 

I  will  entertain  a  motion  to  adjourn. 

Ca{)tain  Landreth :  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  adjourn, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  through  tomorrow,  would  it  not 
be  better  to  assemble  at  half-past  nine,  instead  of  half-past 
ten?  ^ 

I  make  that  motion. 

Which  was  seconded,  carried;  and  then  convention  ad- 
journed accordingly. 
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THIRD  DAY— JUNE  28,  1906. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  President 
Grenell  in  the  chair;  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Kendel,  in  his 
position.  The  Chair  called  for  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Page,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

REPORT   OF   EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE. 

To  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association:  ♦ 

In  the  matter  of  the  request  of  Mr.  Green  as  to  money 
being  left  in  the  hand^  of  the  Transportation  Committee 
for  use  as  they  may  see  fit  in  joining  in  the  work  of  other 
organizations,  the  Executive  Committee  wish  to  present 
this  resolution : 

Resolved :  That  we  appropriate  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars 
($50.00)  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Transportation 
Committee,  to  be  used  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  work.  The  amount  necessary  to  be 
drawn  as  needed  by  an  order  on  the  treasurer  signed  by 
the  President  of  this  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  N.  Page,  Chairman. 

On  motion,  the  report  was  received  and  adopted. 

President  Grenell.*  We  will  now  have  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  President's  Address — Mr.  H.  W.  Wood, 
Chairman. 

REPORT  ON  COMMITTEE  ON   PRESIDENTS 

ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

In  regard  to  the  different  matters  recommended  in  your 
Address  we  would  recommend  first,  that  Mr.  C.  N.  Page 
be  reimbursed  for  his  expenses  in  attending  the  meeting 
of  the  joint  committee  of  the  Florists  and  the  Nursery- 
men's Associations;  also,  that  Mr.  G.  B.  McVay  be  paid 
the  initiation  fee  and  annual  dues  expended  by  him  for  ac- 
count of  membership  of  this  Association  in  the  American 
Merchants  and  Manufacturers*  Association. 

In  regard  to  Registration  Piureau  the  Committee  adopted 
the  following  resolution  or  recommendation,  to-wit: 

WHEREAS:  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  about 
decided  to  allow  Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy  to  devote  most  of  his  time 
to  preparing  lists  and  descriptions  of  standard  varieties  of 
\  egetables : 
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BE  IT  RESOLVED:  That  a  Committee  of  Five  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chair  at  this  session  to  have  discretionary 
powers  in  co-operating"  with  Prof.  Tracy  and  to  decide  whether 
tliese  descriptions^  as  amended  and  approved  by  the  Committee, 
shall  be  presented  at  the  next  annual  meeting  for  the  approval 
of  this  Association ;  the  Committee  also  to  have  discretionary 
powers  to  make  recommendations  as  to  further  work  along 
this  and  the  kindred  lines,  named  in  President  Grenell's  Ad- 
dress, in  regard  to  the  Registration  Bureau. 

The  Committee  understand  that  Prof.  Tracy  is  going  to  de- 
vote a  great  deal  of  his  time  during  this  year  to  properly 
describing  the  standard  varieties  of  se^s,  and  he  wants  the 
co-operation  of  the  trade  in  this  matter ;  but  there  were  so 
many  questions  that  came  up  in  regard  to  the  matter  that  the 
Committee  deemed  it  the  wisest  point  to  co-operate  with  Prof. 
Tracy  in  this  matter  rather  than  to  recommend  the  establish- 
ment at  this  time  of  a  registry  bureau,  but  to  give  tfiat  com- 
mittee the  power  to  recommend  a  permanent  committee  on 
registration  bureau  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association. 

The  report,  or  recommendation  rather  of  the  President  in 
regard  to  the  Committee  on  Experiment  Stations  we  deemed 
it  wise  simply  to  refer  to  the  Committee  on  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. 

In  rejrard  to  the  recommendation  as  to  honorary  member- 
ship we  deemed  that  it  was  necessar>'  to'  have  an  amendment 
to  the  by-laws;  and  as  notice  has  already  been  given  of  such 
amendment,  we  deem  no  further  action  necessary. 

In  regard  to  the  Literary  Committee  proposed,  Mr.  Willard 
will  make  a  statement  in  that  connection.  We  thought  that 
can  be  worked  in  connection  with  the  National  Council  of 
Horticulture. 

This  concludes  our  report. 

President  Grenell :  The  first  matter  is  action  upon  the  first 
recommendation,  to  reimburse  Messrs.  Page  and  McVay. 

Mr.  C.  X.  Page :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object  to  that  resolution. 
I  see  no  more  reason  to  reimburse  me  for  the  expense  of  that 
Committee  than  that  vou  should  reimburse  the  other  members 
of  other  committees  for  expenses  that  they  have  been  to. 

I  do  think  that  if  it  is  of  benefit  to  the  Association  that  com- 
mittees be  sent  to  various  localities  to  look  after  business  for 
the  Association  that  the  expense  should  be  borne  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. I  think  that  is  correct,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
any  one  member  should  bear  the  expense;  but  I  do  object  to 
being  sin^'^led  out  to  be  reimbursed  simply  because  my  expenses 
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were  higher  coming  from  a  long  distance  to  Washington  when 
others  were  not.     (Applause) 

President  Grenell:  I  think  that  the  matter  before  us  in- 
cludes two  names  for  reimbursement;  if  you  will  make  your 
remarks  as  an  amendment  to  strike  out  one  name,  we  will 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Page :    I  offer  it  as  an  amendment. 

President  Grenell:     Does  any  one  second  the  amendment? 

There  were  several  voices  saying  "No",  and  the  Chair 
therefore  declined  to  recognize  the  amendment,  and  put  the 
question  on  the  motion  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee,  which  carried. 

President  Grenell :  The  next  matter  is  the  recommendation 
of  the  Committee  to  appoint  a  committee  on  Registration 
Bureau. 

Mr.  Kendel :    I  move  that  the  recommendation  be  adopted. 

Which  was  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Grenell:  I  will  appoint  as  such  Committee  on 
Registration  Bureau,  Messrs.  H.  W.  Wood,  Burpee,  Willard, 
Woodruff  and  Cropp. 

Mr.  Willard:  Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  the  President's 
recommendation  regarding  a  Literary  Committee,  it  has  ap- 
peared to  us  that  inasmuch  as  we  understand  that  we  are 
entitled  to  two  delegates  to  the  National  Council  of  Horticul- 
ture, and  we  have  already  made  a  cash  appropriation  of  two 
hundred  dollars  to  further  the  interests  of  this  Association, 
that  we  should  at  this  session  appoint  those  delegates,  and 
that  we  should  consider  those  men  as  our  committee  to  see 
that  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  and  its  varied 
interests  are  represented.  I  would  like  to  move  the  -appoint- 
ment of  Messrs.  J.  C.  Vaughn,  who  is  a  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation and  also  President  of  the  National  Council  of  Horti- 
culture, and  our  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  E.  Kendel,  who  has  done 
such  good  work  on  that  committee  this  past  year,  as  our  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture  for  the  ensuing 
year;  and  that  they  be  considered  a  committee  to  represent 
the  Association  in  all  interests. 

Which  motion,  being  duly  seconded,  was  agreed  to. 

President  Grenell:  The  next  order  of  business  is  reading 
of  communications.    The  Secretary  will  read  what  he  has. 

Secretary  Kendel  read  the  following: 
(Telegram)  Washington,  D.  C,  June  27,  1906. 

C.  E.  Kendel,  Esq.,  Secy.  American  Seed  Trade  Association, 
Toledo,  O. 
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I  congratulate  your  Association  upon  its  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  Niagara  Falls.  The  bill  agreed  upon  in  con- 
gress yesterday  while  not  altogether  an  ideal  measure  will,  I 
tntst,  secure  the  object  so  dear  to  many  of  the  American  people. 

T.  E.  Burton. 

Secretary  Kendel:  Mr.  Burton  is  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  of  the  House.  Here  is  a  letter 
dated  .May  21st,  and  addressed  to  the  President,  viz. : 

National  Cash  Register  Co., 
Dayton,  O.  May  21,  1906. 
Mr.   \V.   H.  Grenell,   President, 
American  Seed  Trade  Association, 
Pierrepont  Manor,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir: 

Please  accept  our  thanks  for  your  letter  advising  us  of  the 
date  of  your  annual  convention. 

We  wish  to  extend  to  your  members  through  you  a  cordial 
invitation  to  visit  our  institution.  We  shall  endeavor  to  make 
your  stay  both  profitable  and  entertaining. 

Your  party  could  leave  Toledo  Friday  morning,  June  29th, 
and  spend  the  day  with  us.  The  trip  would  be  very  inex- 
pensive owing  to  the  new  two  cent  mileage  in  this  State. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  wire  us  a  day  or  so  prev- 
ious to  vour  visit.  Yours  very  truly. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company, 
A.  W.  Sinclair,  Welfare  Director. 

Mr.  Burpee:    Tiiat  is  worth  considering,  is  it  not? 

I  move  that  the  Secretary,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  Mr. 
McCullough's  stenographer,  write  a  suitable  acknowledgement. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough :  May  I  ask  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation here  to  inform  Mr.  McCullough  that  we  have  not  the 
stenographer  now  that  he  used  to  know?  (A  voice:  "Where 
is  she?") 

Mr.  McCullough  stated  that  the  lady  was  in  other  employ. 

President  rirencll:  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  commun- 
ications will  be  filed,  with  thanks,  and  the  Secretary  directed 
to  suitably  acknovylcvige  same.  The  next  order  of  business  is 
unfinished  business ;  if  there  are  any  matters  to  come  up  we 
would  he  pleased  to  consider  them. 

Mr.  Burpee:  Unfortunately  I  was  not  here  at  the  opening 
session,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  any  resolutions  giving  the 
sense  of  this  Association  as  opposed  to  continued  government 
free  distribution  of  seeds  has  been  passed,  or  not.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  if  some  mem])er  were  to  offer  some  such  resolu- 
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tion.  We  want  to  gather  a  similar  resolution  from  every  com- 
mercial body  in  the  country.  We  are  now  working  to  get  the 
different  Granges;  as  I  told  you  yesterday,  we  have  the 
National  Grange.  It  would  be  rather  bad  to  come  before  Con- 
gress as  representing  only  seed  men.  We  expect  to  have  a 
hearing  before  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House  as 
well  as  the  Senate.  The  Senate  hearing  was  the  only  one  we 
had  last  vear.  We  want  resolutions  from  all  commercial  bodies 
of  every  kind  who  deal  with  the  farming  and  gardening  class- 
es; and  naturally  it  would  be  rather  bad  if  we  did  not  have 
some  strong  resolutions  from  the  24th  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  American  Seed  Trade  Association.  Several  of  us  were 
talking  this  over  the  other  evening.  I  think  possibly  Mr.  H. 
W.  Wood  has  prepared  such  a  resolution. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wood:  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  a  Committee  to  draw  up  a  strong  resolution 
to  present  to  the  meeting  later. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:  It  strikes  me  that  inasmuch  as  we 
have  at  various  times  had  committees  prepare  resolutions  and 
go  into  the  matter  very  thoroughly,  that  we  might  arrange 
to  pass  a  resolution  confirming  and  repeating  our  former 
action.  Last  year  I  believe  we  had  no  formal  expression  on 
our  minutes ;  but  several  years  ago  we  adopted  a  resolution 
that  covered  the  groupd  very  thoroughly.  Am  I  not  right, 
Mr.  Willard,  on  that? 

Mr.  Willard:  Yes,  I  think  you  are,  Mr.  McCullough;  but 
it  occurs  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  entirely  re- 
written. 

President  Grenell:  Very  well;  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  con- 
vention, I  will  appoint  as  such  committee  Mr.  H.  W.  Wood 
and  Mr.  A.  McCullough.    They  can  retire  to  my  room,  No.  122. 

^Ir.  A.  McCullough:  May  I  ask  to  have  Mr.  Willard  put 
in  my  place?    I  am  getting  so  old. 

President  Grenell:  Very  well,  I  will  appoint  Mr.  Willard. 
Is  there  any  other  unfinished  business,  or  any  new  business? 

Captain  Landreth:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  I  have 
a  proposition  to  make  which  is  somewhat  novel  and  I  think 
entirely  practical,  and  therefore,  I  hope  to  gain  your  attention 
and  your  support.  It  is  the  adoption  of  a  color  scale  to  aid 
us  all,  seedsmen,  horticulturists,  botanists,  travelers  in  foreign 
countries,  etc.,  in  describing  the  color  of  a  vegetable  or  flower. 
At  present  it  is  very  difficult  for  one  to  describe  the  color  of 
a  plant  or  flower  so  that  every  one  will  have  the  same  con- 
ception, of  the  plant  or  flower  described.     What  one  man  says 
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is  rose  color,  for  instance,  another  man  may  describe  diflferent- 
ly.  Who  is  to  tell  where  violet  ends  and  where  blue  begins? 
Now  when  one  attempts  to  describe  we  will  say  sweet  peas, 
two  men  of  equal  intelligence  may  differ  very  much  upon  the 
tint.  Who  is  to  be  right?  What  shall  be  the  standard ?  W^iat 
scale  have  we  to  determine  those  things? 

Now  what  I  would  suggest  would  be  the  adoption  of  a 
scale  which  would  be  a  national  scale,  and  pos- 
sibly in  time  an  international  scale.  Take  for  instance  the 
seven  primary  colors,  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  or- 
ange, red ;  divide  those  seven  colors  into  fourteen  gradations 
each,  making  altogether  98,  or  into  twenty-one  each,  making 
147,  and  number  each  shade,  the  numbers  to  appear  on  the 
scale,  whatever  numbers  are  decided  upon.  We  will  then 
have  a  means  of  reference  by  which  we  can  refer  with  accur- 
acy to  any  shade  desired.  Then  when  a  flower  is  described, 
in  referring  to  its  tints  as  to  the  respective  parts  of  the  flower, 
these  numbers  can  be  employed,  and  the  meaning  positively 
understood  and  conveyed.  A  traveling  botanist  who  is  describ- 
ing some  rare  find  he  has  made  in  a  foreign  country,  and  writ- 
ing home  a  description,  having  taken  with  him  one  of  the 
charts  that  will  be  issued,  has  only  to  find  the  color  he  wishes 
on  the  chart  and  say  that  such  and  such  a  part  of  the  flower 
or  plant  is  No.  20  on  the  Scale,  such  another  part  is  color  No. 
70 ;  such  another,  No.  99,  and  so  on.  Those  of  us  who  remain 
at  home  and  are  not  present  with  him  observing  the  flower 
can  from  his  description  know  by  referring  to  our  charts  just 
what  color  is  meant. 

Now  something  on  a  similar  order  has  been  done  in  France, 
but  it  is  on  a  rather  expensive  scale.  The  charts  which  have 
been  introduced  by  a  certain  French  Society  cost  $16.00. 
There  are  very  many  of  them ;  there  is  a  '  eparate  chart  for 
each  color,  and  each  color  is  probably  divided  into  50  or  60 
tints ;  consequently  it  is  very  expensi  /e  to  procure  a  set  of 
their  charts.  The  entire  set  is  also  rather  cumbersome,  and 
at  least  inconvenient  for  a  traveler  to  carry  about  with  him. 
It  makes  a  great  big  atlas  three  or  four  feet  square,  and  taking 
the  entire  number  of  charts  together,  probably  an  inch  or  two 
thick.  What  I  propose  is  one  map  or  chart  containing  these 
colors.  The  colors  to  be  chosen  under  the  auspices  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, with  the  assistance  of  a  capable  artist  who  has  made 
a  study  of  colors.  After  the  kinds  and  numbers  of  tints  are 
determined  upon  they  can  be  reproduced  by  lithographic  art 
clieaply.     Such  a  chart  could  be  gotten  up  to  be  sold  at  five 
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cents  a  copy.  Every  one  could  be  supplied  with  a  copy  and 
a  universal  color  standard  would  thus  be  possible.  When  a 
sweet  pea  was  said  to  be  such  and  such  a  color  on  its  wing, 
and  such  and  such  a  color  on  its  body,  every  one  by  reference 
to  the  chart  of  colors  would  know  what  was  intended  to  be 
conveyed.  The  thing  is  entirely  practical,  and  I  suggest  that 
it  be  taken  under  consideration. 

President  Grenell:     The  subject  is  open  for  remarks. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Page:  The  American  Florist  of  Chicago  pub- 
lished a  chart,  I  believe,  that  has  not  got  as  many  gradations 
as  Mr.  Landreth  speaks  of.  Still  it  is  found  quite  convenient. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Cropp  can  tell  us  how  many  shades  or  tints  it 
has. 

Mr.  Cropp :  I  do  not  know  how  many  it  has ;  it  is  not  used 
very  much. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Page:  One  trouble  with  that  would  be  that  the 
colors  will  fade ;  quite  a  number  of  the  tints  fade  out.  In  fact, 
1  believe  it  would  be  quite  difficult  to  secure  a  chart  of  perma- 
nent colors.  If  the  chart  should  fade  it  would,  of  course,  ruin 
its  value  as  a  standard  of  measurement,  would  it  not? 

Capt.  Lancjreth :  In  response  to  that  I  can  say  that  a  fixed 
color  chart  could  be  retained  in  possession  of  a  committee; 
and  if  the  charts  were  sold  at  five  cents  apiece  there  would  be 
no  reason  why  a  person  should  keep  a  chart  that  had  faded ; 
because  it  could  be  so  easily  renewed  from  headquarters. 

Mr.  Cropp:  I  think  Capt.  Landreth's  suggestion  a  very 
good  one.  We  are  sadly  in  need  of  a  color  chart  of  that  des- 
cription. The  difficulty  arises  every  year  when  we  come  to 
describe  peonies,  for  example ;  we  cannot  tell  from  their  des- 
cription what  color  is  meant.  When  we  read  the  description 
of  the  color  of  a  peony  in  a  catalog  we  do  not  recognize  the 
color  from  the  description.  It  is  so  with  flower  seeds.  Take 
asters,  sweet  peas  and  so  on.  One  man  wiU  call  a  color  purple ; 
another  sees  it  as  red.  I  think  if  we  could  work  up  such  a 
scheme  it  would  be  an  immense  help  to  seedsmen  and  to  flor- 
ists. 

Mr.  Leonard:  I  would  recommend  that  Stecher  get  up 
such  a  scale  and  sell  it  to  the  trade. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough :  ^This  is  a  matter  which  I  understand 
Capt.  Landreth  brings  up  as  a  suggestion ;  and  the  more  you 
think  of  it  the  greater  its  importance  appears.  It  is  a  subject 
that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  grasp  the  true  significance  of  quick- 
ly, particularly  those  of  us  who  are  not  giving  such  close 
attention  to  that  part  of  our  business  as  to  have  constant  use 
for  such  a  chaf t 
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Therefore  I  suggest,  if  it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
others  here,  that  the  incoming  President  appoint  a  Committee 
of  three  to  take  up  this  suggestion  of  Capt.  Landreth's  and 
work  it  up  and  present  the  result  of  their  deliberations  in 
tangible  shape  before  our  next  annual  meeting.  Possibly 
they  can  get  it  in  such  shape  that  we  may  be  able  to  adopt  it 
at  that  time. 

I  make  that  as  a  motion.  » 

Motion  seconded,  and  carried. 

President  Grenell :  Is  there  any  further  new  business  ?  The 
next  order  of  business  is  general  discussions. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:  During  one  of  our  meetings  yester- 
day I  believe  you  appointed  a  special  committee  consisting  of 
Henry  Nungesser  and  myself,  with  the  request  that  we  form- 
ulate if  possible  something  that  the  convention  could  take 
action  on  in  the  matter  of  adulteration  of  seeds,  more  especial- 
ly grass  seeds.  Mr.  Xungesser  before  he  left  for  home  last 
evening,  and  myself,  met  and  discussed  the  matter ;  and  I  must 
confess  that  the  subject  is  of  such  vital  importance  that  it  was 
impossible  for  either  or  both  of  us  to  attempt  to  cover  the 
ground  in  anything  like  a  satisfactory  manner  in  sufficient  time 
to  report  to  this  convention  here ;  therefore,  all  that  we  could 
say  to  you  is  to  request  that  the  Committee  be  continued,  and 
possibly  made  a  standing  committee.  This  matter  is  not  of  a 
day,  but  it  has  come  to  stay  with  us.  They  have  had  rules 
and  laws  and  regulations  of  a  stringent  character  covering 
this  subject  in  foreign  countries  for  years,  and  there  is  no 
let-up  there,  and  there  will  be  none  here.  What  our  trade 
wants  and  demands  they  must  look  after  themselves ;  but  we 
must  not  come  to  a  convention  once  in  a  year  and  take  these 
matters  up  and  discuss  them  and  after  talking  about  them  a 
few  minutes  refer  them  to  a  committee,  and  the  committee  go 
home  and  get  immersed  in  their  own  affairs  and  forget  all 
about  it,  and  at  the  next  convention  the  committee  come  in 
and  say,  "We  have  not  been  able  to  have  a  meeting.  We 
have  such  and  such  ideas,  but  we  practically  have  done  noth- 
ing." That  will  not  do.  It  will  not  do  to  leave  these  matters 
to  our  political  friends  and  expect  them  to  regulate  them  for  us. 
What  do  our  Congressmen  know  as  to  our  wants  and  inter- 
ests? They  say  they  are  there  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
people,  that  they  get  more  votes  from  the  farming  element 
than  any  other,  and  if  there  is  anything  in  a  bill  that  smacks 
at  all  favorable  to  the  farmer  they  are  ready  to  take  it  up  no 
matter  what  the  conse(|uences  are  to  others.     They  are  just 
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as  liable  as  otherwise  to  get  on  the  wrong  track,  so  far  as 
the  interests  of  the  Seed  Trade  are  concerned.  We  must  not 
sleep  on  our  rights ;  if  we  do  we  will  suffer.  Therefore,  your 
Committee  would  ask  that  this  Committee  be  made  a  Standing 
Committee,  and  that  care  be  taken  to  select  its  members  from 
the  different  trades  that  are  vitally  interested,  and  have  such 
material  as  will  look*  after  the  interests  of  your  Association 
put  on  the  Committee.  This  matter  touches  the  interest  of 
every  man  in  the  grass  seed  business,  no  matter  how  slight 
his  connection  with  it.  Every  such  man  is  interested  in  hav- 
ing proper  laws  passed  and  enforced.  We  cannot  secure  this 
without  putting  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  doing  our 
part.    (Applause) 

Mr.  Wood  (Ky.) :  Concerning  this  matter  of  seed  adultera- 
tion, that  Mr.  McCuIlough  has  brought  up,  I  want  to  state  a 
few  things  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  in  the  past  five 
or  six  years  concerning  it;  and  probably  we  can  adopt  some 
method  of  remedying  some  of  the  injury  that  has  been  done 
to  some  of  the  innocent  seed  dealers  who  have  been  published 
as  selling  adulterated  seed,  alfalfa,  orchard  grass,  etc. 

As  you  doubtless  all  know  there  was  a  bill  introduced  in 
Congress  this  year  by  Mr.  South  Trimble,  which  made  it  a 
misdemeanor  to  sell  seeds  that  were  adulterated  in  certain 
proportions.  Mr.  Trimble  tried  with  all  his  might  to  get  that 
bill  passed  by  Congress.  He  'sent  the  bill  to  the  seed  dealers 
of  Louisville  for  their  consideration  and  expression  of  opinion, 
and  the  seed  dealers  had  a  general  meeting  and  discussed  the 
various  points  of  the  bill.  Tliey  sent  a  letter  back  to  Mr. 
Trimble  giving  in  full  their  objections  to  it  and  explaining  to 
him  that  while  they  were  all  desirous  of  seeing  pure  seeds 
sold  they  did  not  believe  any  such  bill  if  passed  by  Congress 
in  the  form  proposed  would  be  effective.  The  principal  points 
that  they  took  exception  to  with  Mr.  Trimble — and  by  the 
way,  he  never  answered  the  letter  at  all — were  that  it  would 
work  a  hardship  on  small  dealers  who  were  buying  from  larger 
dealers  supposing  that  they  were  buying  pure  unadulterated 
seed.  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  people  in  this  country 
who  will  knowingly  mix  productions.  It  has  been  done  a  great 
deal  in  the  past,  but  the  practice  has  been  stopped  to  a  large 
extent,  and  the  whole  number  of  those  who  will  mix  seeds  to- 
day can  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  Now  we  ex- 
plained to  Mr.  Trimble  that  seeds  were  very  different  as  a 
commodity  from  foods.  Seeds  are  not  put  up  in  hermetically 
sealed  packets ;  therefore  the  identity  of  them  can  never  be 
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maintained.  We  explained  to  him  that  if  anybody  wanted  to 
do  a  gross  injustice  to  a  dealer  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  order 
five  bags  of  clover  seed,  dump  the  contents  of  the  bags  on 
receipt  of  same,  and  put  in  some  mixed  seed,  for  example  tre- 
foil, have  somebody  take  a  sample  and  send  it  to  Washington, 
and  publish  that  dealer's  name  as  selling  adulterated  seed,  or 
have  him  punished.  We  also  explained  to  him  that  the  grass 
seed  business  especially  is  done  on  very  quick  action.  You 
may  buy  five  cars  of  timothy  to-day,  and  sell  it  almost  immed- 
iately or  before  it  has  even  arrived  ;  and  the  sending  of  samples 
to  Washington  for  test  to  see  if  it  was  pure  or  not  is  simply 
out  of  the  question ;  it  just  jeopardizes  your  doing  business 
at  all — practically  prohibits  it.  We  also  explained  to  him 
that  the  proper  parties  to  punish  or  publish  can  hardly  be  traced 
up  and  would  cause  endless  disputes  between  the  small  and 
larger  dealer ;  and  we  advised  him  to  postpone  that  bill  at  least 
until  the  next  session  of  Congress  that  wc  might  bring  the 
matter  up  here  at  this  meeting ;  and  also  that  we  might  bring 
it  up  with  the  larger  dealers  in  the  cities  and  get  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  on  the  bill.  We  also  said  to  him  that 
according  to  the  circular  sent  out  by  the  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
five  samples  are  allowed  to  one  firm  only  in  one  month  for  test 
of  purity  and  germination ;  and  that  the  force  of  the  Dept  of 
Agriculture  was  entirely  inadequate  to  pass  on  the  number  of 
seeds  and  samples  and  seed  products  that  were  to  be  handled 
in  a  year. 

Now  as  you  all  know,  you  have  all  received  the  circular 
sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  which  it  stated 
that  the  Department  will  test  five  samples  for  purity  and  germ- 
ination for  any  concern  in  one  month.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  Mr.  Pieters.  We  spent  a  whole,  day  five  or  six 
years  ago  trying  to  arrive  at  some  conclusion  whereby  some 
bill  or  some  regulation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  would 
prevent  selling  adulterated  seeds.  I  discussed  the  matter  further 
with  Mr.  Pieters,  the  night  we  went  down  on  the  moonlight 
excursion.  Mr.  Pieters,  of  course,  is  simply  acting  as  an  em- 
ploye of  the  United  States  Government,  and  he  says  that 
what  we  do  not  want  is  more  bills  and  more  acts  regulating 
this  seed  distribution,  and  he  does  not  exactlv  know  what 
is  to  become  of  it.  I  said  to  him,  "Xow  you  say  five  samples 
submitted  by  a  given  firm  will  be  tested :  you  know  that  any 
large  house  will  receive  from  20  to  25  lots  of  seed  in  a  day. 
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and  five  samples  a  month  would  not  be  a  drop  in  the  bucket/' 
He  replied,  **I  know  that,  but  you  cannot  pick  up  a  seed  ex- 
pert every  day  in  the  week;  you  have  to  take  those  men  out 
of  Agricultural  Colleges,  and  give  them  a  course  of  training 
for  years  before  you  can  make  them  of  any  account/'  He 
says,  "The  Agricultural  Department  is  totally  inadequate  to 
handle  the  business/'  It  seems  to  me  that  until  some  better 
legislation  is  proposed  by  Congress  than  we  have  at  present, 
the  best  Way  for  us  to  do  is  to  send  in  the  samples  to  them, 
and  if  they  do  not  report  on  them  we  will  have  the  best  possible 
defense  in  the  event  we  are  published,  in  that  the  Department 
failed  to  advise  us  that  the  seeds  were  not  up  to  test.  Mr. 
Pieters  had  in  his  pocket  a  list  of  dealers  that  is  to  appear  as 
selling  adulterated  seeds,  but  he  would  not  show  it  to  me.  Mr. 
Green  and  I  were  talking  to  him,  and  he  remarked  "I  do  not 
see  either  of  your  names  on  that  anyhow."  Do  you  remember 
that,  Mr.  Green? 

Mr.  Green:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  C.^  F.  Wood :  I  think  the  matter  is  going  to  be  very  in- 
iquitous. They  have  departed  from  their  first  custom  of  is- 
suing a  bulletin  giving  the  names.  They  are  publishing  those 
names  in  the  Weekly  Crop  Report  that  has  an  enormous 
circulation  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Burpee:  I  saw  some  published  in  the  daily  papers  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Wood:  The  Crop  Reporter  has  a  very  large 
circulation ;  the  man  who  gets  it  as  a  rule  is  not  a  seedsman, 
and  does  not  look  at  those  things  through  a  seedsman's  eyes. 
We  can  all  understand  mistakes.  Take  Gregory,  he  is  pub- 
lished as  selling  adulterated  clover  seeds.  I  do  not  believe 
for  one  instant  if  Gregory  had  known  there  was  one  iota  of 
trefoil  in  any  of  his  alfalfa  that  he  would  have  sold  one  ounce 
of  it.  I  think  that  we  should  adopt  the  rule  that  every  time  we 
receive  a  sample  of  stock,  it  makes  no  diflFerence  what  it  is, 
send  it  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  ask  them  to 
pass  on  it  for  purity  and  germination. 

Mr.  A.  McCuUough:  May  I  correct  some  statements?  I 
think  Mr.  Wood  made  a  little  mistake  in  his  remarks  in  mix- 
ing up  South  Trimble  from  Kentucky  with  the  laws  that  now 
exist.  This  bill  that  he  mentioned  that  South  Trimble  intro- 
duced has  not  a  ghost  of  a  show  to  pass.  There  has  hardly 
been  a  Congress  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  in  which  there 
has  not  been  more  or  less  of  this  class  of  bills  introduced ; 
and  thev  are  referred  to  the  Committee  and  never  heard  from 
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again ;  consequently,  and  particularly  as  South  Trimble's  time 
expires  with  this  Congress  and  I  believe  he  will  not  be  re- 
turned, we  need  not  fear  him  again. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Wood:    He  is  not  running. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:  He  is  not  running,  and  the  law  that 
lie  introduced  is  not  in  force. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Wood:  He  introduced  that  law  that  is  at  pres- 
ent in  force ;  that  was  his  bill. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough :  His  bill  now  is  in  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  has  never  been  reported  to  the  House — and  never 
will  be. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Wood:  The  Present  bill  that  is  in  force  was  in- 
troduced bv  South  Trimble. 

Mr.  McCullough:  All  right,  then,  1  had  reference  to  the 
new  bill  that  ht  has  introduced ;  but  we  are  under  the  law  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture ;  that  is  where  we 
are.  It  is  within  the  province  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  sav — and  lie  does  not  have  to  ask  anvbodv  else,  either-^what 
shall  and  what  shall  not  be  designated  as  adulterated  seed — 
what  percentage.  It  is  wholly  within  his  power ;  and  that  is  a 
law  which  he  must  execute,  if  he  undertakes  to  execute  the 
laws;  it  requires  him  to  publish  the  names.  Furthermore,  he 
has  a  right  to  obtain  the  samples  on  the  market  by  purchase  or 
otherwise ;  he  secures  those  samples.  He  can  secure  a  dozen 
samples  from  any  one  man,  and  he  can  submit  them  to  test, 
submit  them  for  examination  and  test  as  to  purity,  and  if 
eleven  samples  out  of  a  dozen  are  pure  and  the  other  one,  in 
his  opinion,  is  adulterated,  he  publishes  that  man  as  handling 
adulterated  seeds  and  never  gives  him  any  benefit  whatever 
due  to  the  other  eleven  samples  that  are  pure.  Neither  does  he 
have  to  give  him  credit  for  the  fact  that  he  is  only  guarantee- 
ing the  purity  of  the  eleven,  and  is  telling  his  customers  not  to 
])uy  the  other  twelfth  sample.  He  will  publish  him  on  ac- 
count of  that  one  sample,  nevertheless.  That  is  injustice.  That 
is  the  law  as  it  exists  today. 

Now  I  know  that  the  Secretarv  has  under  him  todav  some 
very  competent  men ;  they  pass  upon  these  matters  that  come 
before  them ;  but  it  is  not  their  judgment  that  obtains;  yet  the 
Secretary  is  today  trying  his  best  to  get  information.  He  is 
sending  men  all  over  the  country  to  secure  the  information 
that  will  enable  him,  when  he  has  it,  to  decide  what  is  and 
what  is  not  true :  and  he  wants  to  know  whether  or  not  it  is 
possible  for  two  varieties  to  grow  in  the  same  field.  If  they 
do,  do  their  seeds  ripen  about  the  same  time?    If  such  was  the 
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case,  and  it  is  probably  on  record  with  department  today,  then 
that  could  not  properly  be  considered  an  adulteration.  If  such 
things  do  exist — and  such  things  have  existed,  such  things  will 
exist — then  we  want  to  help  the  Department ;  we  want  to  help 
the  people  who  are  in  power,  who  are  there  to  execute  the 
laws,  and  we  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  them ;  and  in  our 
assisting  them  they  will  assist  us. 

Mr.  Green:  I  am  very  strongly  in  favor  of  Mr.  McCul- 
lough's  original  suggestion.  I  think  a  properly  constituted 
committee  could  be  very  valuable  to  this  Association  if  they 
would  do  the  work  that  might  be  expected  of  them;  if  they 
were  men  of  personal  honesty,  selected  because  of  fitness.  It 
is  natural  to  suppose  they  would  do  the  work,  because  it  is 
certainly  a  very  important  part  of  the  outlook  in  a  business  of 
this  line. 

Now  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  Committee  should  particular- 
ly keep  themselves  informed  as  to  the  probable  course  of  legist 
lation  in  this  country,  not  only  national  legislation,  but  in  the 
states :  and  that  they  should  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
furnish  practical  information  from  practical  men's  standpoint 
to  the  people  that  have  this  legislation  in  charge,  whether  comr 
mittees  or  individuals. 

I  further  believe  that  one  of  the  especial  objects  of  this  com- 
mittee should  be  to  so  shape  the  course  of  legislation  that  the 
penalty  of  evil  doing,  as  we  may  say — the  penalty  for  selling 
and  mixing  adulterated  seeds — should  fall  only  on  the  people 
who,  by  all  natural  evidence,  are  proven  to  be  guilty  of  unlaw- 
ful adulteration  for  profit. 

I  think  the  people  in  charge  of  this  adulteration  legislation 
should -be  informed  as  to  the  percentage  of  seeds  that  may  nat- 
urally be  expected,  what  percentage  of  seeds  of  a  foreign  char- 
acter may  naturally  be  expected  in  certain  seeds  that  are  pro- 
cured in  ordinary  commercial  channels ;  and  I  believe  that  their 
especial  aim  should  be  to  hold  legislation  to  such  channels  that 
the  innocent  would  not  suflFer  with  the  guilty. 

President  Grenell :  Gentlemen,  I  would  suggest  that  a  reso- 
lution be  passed  that  this  Committee  and  the  remarks  that  we 
have  just  heard  be  referred  to  the  new  President  and  his  Com- 
mittee on  Seed  Adulteration,  to  report  to  him.  I  will  entertain 
such  motion.  We  have  a  good  committee,  and  supposed  to 
be  equal  to  all  demands,  Mr.  J.  Chas.  McCullough,  S.  G. 
Courteen,  D.  I.  Bushnell,  A.  D.  Heffron  and  J.  G.  Peppard. 
That  Committee  ought  to  be  interested  as  much  as  any  of  us. 

Mr.  May:     Would  not  it  be  a  good  idea  for  our  Commit- 
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tee  to  formulate  a  resolution  and  send  it  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  stating  that  the  American  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
tion fu)ly  co-operate  with  and  endorse  all  they  have  been  do- 
ing in  the  matter  of  perfecting  the  purity  of  seeds,  and  that  we 
desire  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  government?  I  think  that 
the  government's  ideal  and  intention  is  all  right  in  every  re- 
spect ;  they  are  trying  to  do  good  work.  We  should  help  them 
all  we  possibly  can.  Two  years  ago  I  liappened  to  be  one  of 
the  unfortunate  ones  who  were  listed  as  selling  adulterated 
seed.  I  know  that  from  this  on  we  shall  he  more  careful  as  to 
where  we  buy  our  seeds.  We  have  tests  sent  on  for  exami- 
nation  before  a  purchase  is  made.  1  say  the  government  is  do- 
ing right  work :  it  will/  if  continued,  result  in  the  selling  of 
less  impure  seed,  and  seed  will  not  be  full  of  worthless  weeds ; 
it  will  stop  the  adulterating  of  seed  and  selling  of  cheap  seed. 
Seeds  will  be  sold  on  their  merit.  I  feel  that  the  government 
is  doing  right.  If  some  of  us  are  posted,  I  feel  that  this  has 
not  been  the  case  except  when  we  were  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances. We  bought  from  parties  in  whom  we  had  confidence ; 
but,  we  have  had  our  eves  opened,  and  all  of  us,  particularly 
those  who  have  grass  seed,  will  be  benefited  by  the  govern- 
ment's action. 

President  Grenell :  1  did  not  get  it  through  my  head  that 
this  Association  was  aggrieved  with  the  government's  policy, 
but  T  thought  there  were  some  things  that  the  grass  seed  men 
did  not  like. 

Mr.  May :  Let  them  conform  to  the  idea  or  rule  of  the  gov- 
ernment. When  we  buy  seeds  from  a  wholesale  man  we  want 
to  know  that  they  are  right.  We  do  not  handle  grass  seeds  in 
a  wholesale  way.  Nine-tenths  of  the  grass  seed  men  rely  upon 
the  merchants  who  deal  in  the  seeds  for  the  purity  of  the  grass 
seeds  that  they  buy  of  them. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Wood :  I  do  not  want  to  go  on  record  as  not  ap- 
proving of  the  work  that  the  government  is  doing  in  protect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  buyers  of  seeds  from  adulteratioa 
T  simply  wantefl  to  bring  up  the  point  that  the  law  as  at  pres- 
ent couFtrued,  is  doing  a  gross  injustice  to  a  very  large  lot  of 
innocent  dealers.  T  said  to  Mr.  Pieters  in  another  conversa- 
tion that  T  had  with  him,  "Your  appraisers  and  insi>ectors 
there,  Customs  Board,  are  required  to  draw  samples  from  all 
foreign  importations,  especially  of  agricultural  seeds ;  you  get 
those  samples  at  Washington."  He  said,  "Yes,  we  do,"  I 
said,  "Do  you  ever  publish  those  samples  at  all?"  He  said, 
"No."     I  said,  "Why?"     He  said,  "That  would  not  do  any 
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good/'  I  said,  **lt  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  the  mixing;  If  John  Smith,  of  New  York,  imports  a 
lot  of  trefoil  clover  or  clover  mixed  with  trefoil,  you  may  be 
certain  Mr.  John  Smith  knows  what  he  is  doing;  he  intends  to 
sell  that  clover  at  a  lower  price  and  make  more  money  than  the 
man  who  is  selling  a  pure  article  of  clover.''  He  said,  "If 
Mr.  John  Smith  is  published,  what  is  to  prevent  his  getting  it 
through  a  commissiotr  man  ?"  I  said,  "You  can  readily  trace  it 
then,  and  you  can  publish  the  commission  man.  If  he  is  get- 
ting it  for  a  principal  who  is  undisclosed,  you  can  probably,  find 
the  principal.*'  I  think  if  they  would  publish  all  the  big  pur- 
chases that  come  into. the  custom-house,  especially  of  trefoil,  it 
would  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  much  more  so  than  to  publish 
each  of  the  twenty  men  that  John  Smith  sold  to.  It  would  do 
more  good  to  warn  those  men  that  John  Smith  was  the  man 
that  imported  this  stuff.  Mr.  Pieters  did  not  seem  to  view  it 
that  way ;  but  I  think  if  the  law  was  construed  in  that  way  it 
would  be  much  more  beneficial  than  at  present.  I  acknowl- 
edge that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing  a  good 
work;  they  are  doing  it  right,  but  in  their  circulars  they  are 
doing  a  lot  of  innocent  men  a  great  injustice. 

Mr.  May :  In  regard  to  that  I  would  say  that  the  action  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  done  more  for  us  in  that 
one  last  publication  than  anything  else  for  years.  I  would  like 
to  see  them  go  down  the  whole  category  of  seed,  peas,  beans, 
corn,  and  everything  else,  and  get  our  wares  and  our  products 
as  near  perfect  as  we  possibly  can. 

President  Grenell :    How  about  nursery  stock  ? 

Mr.  May:     Same  on  nursery  stock. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Page :  There  is  one  phase  of  this  question  which 
has  not  been  touched  upon.  They  succeeded  in  getting  the 
name  of  the  Iowa  Seed  Co.  through  a  ruling  this  year  on  Or- 
chard Grass.  That  is  an  item  of  which  we  handle  a  very  small 
quantity,  indeed,  of,  and  w^e  had  only  one  lot  of  it  in  our  house 
this  year — I  think  only  a  five-bag  lot.  At  the  time  we  pur- 
chased it  we  sent  samples  to  the  department  and  they  reported 
it  back  as  all  right ;  gave  it  a  good  report.  We  keep  our  main 
stock  of  seed  in  warehouse,  but  at  the  store  we  have  open  bins 
where  farmers  gather  and  examine  the  seed.  I  think  that  pos- 
siblv  some  customer  took  a  handful  of  Meadow  Fescue,  exam- 
ined  it,  and  threw  it  back  in  the  Orchard  Grass  bin.  The  de- 
partment got  a  small  sample  by  mail  of  the  Orchard  Grass 
from  us  through  someone,  and  based  their  report  on  that  small 
sample  without  purchasing  any  seed  from  us  at  all.  That  is 
unfair,  unjust. 
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Secretary  Kendel:  I  talked  a  short  time  with  Prof.  Tracy 
yesterday  on  the  line  of  the  communication  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Seed  Adulteration  sent  to  the  Association.  You  re- 
member that  their  recommendation  in  the  report  was  that  a 
high  tariff  be  placed  on  trefoil.  Of  course  that  will  only  reach 
trefoil ;  but  that  seems  to  be  the  most  harmful  of  the  seed  adul- 
terants. He  said  that  he  thought  that  that  would  be  a  way  to 
get  at  it,  but  that  such  a  law  would  have  to  be  enacted  through 
congress.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  tariff. 

The  Chair  called  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions respecting  government  free  seed' distribution,  which  was 
submitted  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Wood,  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT  FREE 

SEED  DISTRIBUTION. 

RESOLVED:  That  we  endorse  heartily  the  action  taken 
by  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House  and  also  the  Ag- 
ricultural Committee  of  the  Senate  in  opposition  to  the  contin- 
uance of  the  distribution  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  common  varieties  of  garden  and  flower  seeds. 

We  consider  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  representatives  of 
the  U.  S.  Government  to  distribute  packets  of  seeds  that  can 
be  bought  at  any  village  store. 

We  are  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  action  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  and  the  other  organizations  representing  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  interest  of  the  country  in  con- 
demning the  Congressional  free  seed  distribution  as  now  con- 
ducted. Respectfully  submitted, 

Henry  W.  Wood,  Chairman. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Albert  McCuIlough  the  foregoing  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

President  Grenell :  Gentlemen,  so  far  as  I  know,  our  busi- 
ness is  concluded.  I  would  entertain  a  motion  to  proceed  to 
election  of  officers. 

Mr.  Willard :  I  move  that  we  take  an  informal  ballot  for 
President. 

Mr.  Burpee  (acldrtssing  Mr.  Grenell) :  Did  you  announce 
that  you  would  not  stand  for  re-election,  as  President  Roose- 
velt has  done? 

President  (irenell:     That  is  not  necessary. 

Mr.  Burpee:  You  are  so  popular  that  no  one  else  would 
have  a  chance  if  you  were  standing  for  re-election. 
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President  Grenell :  Thank  you  for  your  good  will.  Is  the 
motion  seconded  ? 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Dungan  and  Ford  as  tellers 
and  directed  that  the  ballot  proceed. 

Pending  the  counting  of  vote  business  proceeded  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.  Willard :  We  listened  yesterday  to  two  most  admirable 
papers  given  us  by  men  not  members  of  the  Association,  who 
took  pains  to  come  here  and  deliver  to  us  their  papers.  I  wish 
to  extend  to  Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland  and  to  Prof.  W.  W. 
Tracy  the  most  hearty  thanks  of  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association  for  their  interest  hi  our  work,  and  the  papers 
which  they  have  presented  to  us.    I  offer  that  as  a  motion. 

Which  motion  was  duly  seconded,  and  unanimously  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Burpee :  I  think  we  ought  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  daily  papers  of  Toledo  for  the  courtesies  they  have  ex- 
tended to  us»  and  the  fullness  with  which  they  have  reported 
our  proceedings. 

Which  motion  being  seconded,  was  also  unanimously  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Burpee:  I  have  left  to  the  gentleman  from  the  South 
the  pleasing  duty  of  expressing  in  the  flowery  language  of  that 
region  our  gratitude  to  the  seedsmen  of  Toledo. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wood:  It  was  a  duty  that  we  assumed  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure.  I  ^  think  we  can  all  thoroughly  enjoy 
and  appreciate  the  attentions  which  they  have  showered  upon 
us.  It  has  been  one  continuous  round  of  entertainment  out- 
side of  our  business  meetings  since  we  have  been  here,  and 
they  have  done  everything  in  a  whole-souled,  generous  way. 
1  am  sure  every  member  of  the  Association  will  endorse  the 
resolution  of  thanks  that  I  move  we  tender  them  for  this  gen- 
erous entertainment. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried. 

The  tellers  reported  the  result  of  the  informal  ballot  as  fol- 
lows: 53  votes  cast,  of  which  Mr.  Wood  received  29,  Mr. 
May  13,  Rice  i,  McVay  8,  Burgc  i,  blank  i. 

President  Grenell :  We  will  proceed  to  a  formal  ballot.  Ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  firms  are  only  entitled  to  one  vote. 

Mr.  L.  L.  May:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  thirteen  is 
a  very  unlucky  number,  indeed,  but  I  cannot  help  but  rise  and 
thank  my  friends  for  their  effort  in  my  behalf,  and  for  the 
honor  of  mention  to  the  prominent  position  of  President  of 
this  Association.    I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  it  is  an  honor  for  anv 
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one  to  be  placed  in  nomination  for  President  of  this  Associa- 
tion. It  is  a  great  honor,  indeed,  but  one  I  do  not  feel  capable 
of  discharging  in  a  manner  in  every  way  becoming  to  this  As- 
sociation, nor  am  I  able  to  give  it  the  time  necessary.  It  re- 
quires also  a  great  deal  of  executive  ability  and  foresight. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  lack  nearly  all  those  qualifications,  and 
although  it  is  a  tempting  honor,  I  feel  my  shortcomings,  and 
under  no  circumstances,  if  elected,  would  I  serve  as  President 
of  this  Association.  I  have  too  much  love,  too  much  consid- 
eration, too  much  interest  in  the  success  of  this  Association,  so 
that  while  thanking  my  friends  for#  their  effort,  I  sincerely 
tnist,  in  order  to  save  time  and  expedite  the  election,  I  ask  that 
my  name  be  dropped,  as  under  no  circumstances  can  I  serve 
if  elected. 

I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  one  formal 
ballot  for  the  member  who  received  the  largest  number  of 
votes.    I  think  that  was  Mr.  Wood. 

Motion  seconded  bv  Mr.  Massie  and  carried. 

The  Secretary  having  so  cast  the  ballot,  the  election  of  Mr. 
11.  W.  Wood,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  as  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Seed  Trade  Association  for  the  ensuing  year  was  duly  an- 
nounced. 

On  motion  of  Capt.  Landreth  a  committee  of  three,  Messrs. 
C.  N.  Page,  Carl  C.  Cropp  and  S.  F.  Willard  was  appointed  to 
mak^  nominations  for  Executive  Committee,  and  also  Mem- 
bership Committee,  for  ensuing  year. 

A  ballot  was  now  taken  for  First  V^ice  President,  resulting 
as  follows:  Tellers  reported  47  votes  cast.  McVay  15,  Burge 
3,  C.  S.  Burge  14,  L.  L.  May  9 ;  balance  scattering.  If  3  votes 
cast  for  "Burge*'  simply  are  counted  for  C.  S.  Burge,  it  would 
make  him  17. 

President  Grenell:  We  wilLnow  proceed  to  a  formal  ballot* 
It  has  been  customary,  although  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  rul- 
able,  that  the  gentleman  receiving  the  greatest  number  o£ 
votes  be  declared  First  Vice  President,  and  the  one  receivingf 
the  next  highest  number.  Second  Vice  President. 

If  someone  will  make  a  motion  to  that  effect,  we  will  be 
governed  accordingly. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Woodruff,  the  President  ordered  that  the 
one  receiving  the  plurality  of  votes  on  this  ballot  be  declared 
First  Vice  President,  and  the  one  receiving  next  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  Second  Vice  President. 

A  ballot  being  now  taken  resulted:  47  votes  cast;  32  for 
C.  S.  Burge,  3  simply  "Burge,"  9  for  McVay,  3  for  May. 
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President  Grenell:  According  to  the  returns  of  the  tellers 
1  declare  Mr.  C.  S.  Biirge  elected  as  First  Vice  President,  and 
Mr.  G.  M.  McVay,  Second  Vice  President. 

Mr.  A.  McCulloiigh :  I  move  that  the  President  be  instruct- 
ed to  cast  one  ballot  for  bur  present  Secretary-Treasurer  as 
his  own  successor  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Which  was  seconded  and  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Wood,  the  secretary  was  directed  to 
cast  the  ballot  of  the  convention  for  the  election  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Ford,  of  Ravenna,  O.,  as  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Willard:  For  the  Committee  on  Nominations  we  pre- 
sent the  following  names :  For  Executive  Committee,  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Grenell,  J.  C.  Robinson,  Carl  C.  Cropp,  Burnet  Lan- 
dreth,  M.  H.  Duryea.  For  Membership  Committee,  Messrs. 
Albert  McCullough,  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Chas.  N.  Page. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Buckbee  the  names  selected  and  above 
reported  by  tl\e  Committee  were  unanimously  approved,  and 
the  Secretary  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  convention  for 
their  election ;  which  was  accordingly  done. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Page  the  Secretary  was  voted  the  usual 
compensation  of  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  an  order 
on  the  Treasurer  for  said  amount  authorized. 

President  Grenell:  The  next  order  of  business  is  reading 
of  invitations  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  in  various  lo- 
calities. 

Secretary  Kendel  read  invitations  received  from  the  follow- 
ing: 

Curt  M.  Treat,  Secy.-Gen'l  Mgr.,  Chicago  Convention  Bu- 
reau, Chicago,  111. 

W.  F.  R.  Mills,  Secy.  Denver  Convention  League,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Isidor  Frost,  Louisville,  Ky. 

George  A.  Newman,  Editor  and  Publisher  Herald,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

W.  E.  H.  Bowen,  President  Board  of  Trade,  Louisville,  Ky. 

R.  E.  Hughes,  Secy.  Louisville  Commercial  Club,  Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Hon.  O.  W.rCutler,  Mayor  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

H.  H.  Isaacs,  Bureau  of  Publicity,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

W.  W.  Moss,  President  Board  of  Trade,  Business  Men's 
Association,  Norfolk,  Va. 

M.  Umsteader,  President  Retail  Merchants'  Association, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

J.  Lyman  Babcock,  President  Horticultural  and  Pomological 
Association,  Norfolk,  Va. 
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Walter  A.  Edwards,  Secretary  Horticultural  and  Pomologi- 
cal  Association,  Norfolk,  Va. 

C.  Brooks  Johnston,  Chairman  Board  of  Governors,  James- 
town Exp.  Co. 

Hon.  Sherbum  M.  Becker,  Mayor  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

R.  B.  Watrous,  Secretary  Citizens'  Business  League,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Also  the  following: 

The  25th  Annual  Convention  should  be  held  in  or  near  New 
York  City,  to  celebrate  the  quarter  century  anniversary  of  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association  in  the  city  of  its  birth. 

I  hereby  extend  an  invitation  to  meet  there  in  1907. 

Henry  Nungesser. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Wood :  As  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  only  mem- 
ber present  from  Louisville,  I  would  «ay  that  in  behalf  of  the 
seed  trade  and  other  citizens  of  that  city,  communications 
from  many  of  whose  prominent  men  were  read",  we  extend  to 
you  a  very  cordial  invitation  to  meet  there  for  your  next  con- 
vention. 

We  have  not  the  natural  beauty  of  scenery  of  Niagara  Falls 
or  the  delightful  ocean  breezes  of  Coney  Island,  or  the  beer 
that  has  made  Milwaukee  famous,  but  we  have  a  city  that  I 
think  will  be  interesting,  especially  to  all  seed  dealers.  It  is 
virtually  in  the  center  of  production  of  nearly  all  grass  seed 
crops,  and  one  of  the  most  important  places  for  production  of 
onion  sets  and  many  other  seed  crops. 

Louisville  has  been  said  to  be  in  the  center  of  the  universe, 
from  the  fact,  I  suppose  that  the  sky  goes  out  equally  on  all 
sides  from  it.  It  is  certainly  near  the  center  of  population  of 
the  United  States.  We  are  within  one  hundred  miles  of  it 
It  is  very  easily  reached  by  nearly  all  seedsmen  North,  East, 
South  and  West,  at  comparatively  low  transportation  charges. 
We  will  try  to  do  our  best  in  the  way  of  entertainment,  and  to 
show  you  something  that  will  be  interesting  on  the  outside,  as 
well  as  during  the  sessions  of  the  convention. 

If  it  be  your  pleasure  to  meet  in  Louisville,  I  personally  will 
take  the  matter  up  with  the  proper  people  and  see  that  you  are 
royally  entertained — not  with  the  product  of  Milwaukee,  but 
something  better  and  stronger. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:  It  is  my  good  fortune  to  know  Mr. 
Wood  and  to  call  myself  his  friend,  and  I  want  to  endorse 
every  word  he  has  said  of  Louisville.  It  is  a  little  suburb  of 
Cincinnati,  only  a  few  miles  down  the  river.  You  can  reach 
it  almost  anv  time  from  Cincinnati.    So  every  one  of  you  come 
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around  to  Cincinnati,  and  I  will  see  that  you  get  proper  atten- 
tion, and  a  true  definition  of  that  word  that  the  boys  g^ave  us 
last  night — what  was  it?  (A  voice,  "Wurzburger!")  Yes, 
Wurzburger.  When  you  get  that  down  fine  you  can  walk 
down  to  Louisville  without  any  trouble  at  all. 

President  Grenell:  Gentlemen,  it  is  customary  to  take  a 
vote  as  indicating  the  preference  of  the  convention  for  place  of 
meeting,  but  of  course  the  Executive  Committee  has  this 
matter  in  charge  at  their  winter  meeting,  to  decide  finally.  I 
would  like  the  tellers  to  pass  around  ballots  for  an  informal 
expression  of  preference  as  to  next  place  of  meeting. 

The  ballot  being  taken  resulted  as  follows:  42  votes  cast; 
New  York  17,  Coney  Island  7,  Norfolk  2,  Milwaukee  9, 
Louisville  6,  Richmond  i. 

President  Grenell:  I  would  request  Mr.  Keeney  to  escort 
the  President-elect  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Keeney  performed  his  office  and  President-elect  Wood 
was  received  and  greeted  by  the  presiding  officer,  who  con- 
tinued : 

President  Grenell:  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Wood,  upon 
your  election.  I  hope  you  will  have  as  good  support  as  I  have 
had,  and  I  would  add,  enjoy  office  better.  I  have  had  the 
warmest  support,  and  hope  you  will  receive  the  same. 

President-elect  Wood  now  took  the  chair  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows, in  reply  to  Past  President  Grenell : 

RESPONSE  BY  PRESIDENT-ELECT  H.  W.  WOOD. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  thank  you  very  heartily 
for  this  appreciation  and  honor  which  you  have  bestowed  on 
me.  I  appreciate  it  very  much,  indeed,  and  I  shall  endeavor  to 
continue  the  work  of  this  Association  upon  the  high  plane  on 
which  it  has  been  inaugurated  and  carried  forward.  I  realize 
that  this  will  be  an  arduous  task,  because  Mr.  Grenell  has  set 
a  pace  this  time  in  this  convention  that  will  be  hard  to  emulate, 
in  the  way  in  which  he  has  handled  matters  and  in  his  general 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  Association.  I  think  he  is 
entitled  to  very  great  credit  for  the  work  which  he  has  done 
in  this  past  year. 

I  realize  just  as  Mr.  May  has  said,  that  it  is  a  matter  that 
requires  a  great  deal  of  work  and  a  great  deal  of  ability — ^more 
abilities  than  I  possess.  I  am  only  too  sorry  that  Mr.  May 
would  not  accept  the  Presidency  of  this  Association,  but  he 
declined  emphatically  to  do  so.  If  he  would  have  accepted  I 
would  not  have  allowed  my  name  to  go  before  the  Association 
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under  any  circumstances,  because  I  thought  Mr.  May  was  en- 
titled to  the  Presidency  of  the  Association,  because  of  his  long 
and  faithful  work  and  services  in  behalf  of  this  organization. 

I  realize,  too,  that  this  work  cannot  be  carried  on  by  any  one 
man,  or  anv  few  men.  It  must  be  the  work  of  all  of  our  mem- 
bers  in  unity,  and  I  feel  sure  that  you  will  each  and  every  one 
meet  my  request  that  you  give  me  your  hearty  support  in  all 
that  shall  advance  the  interests  of  our  Association  just  as  you 
have  accorded  it  in  the  past  to  President  Grenell  and  others. 

I  thank  you  very  much  and  promise  you  to  use  my  best  ef- 
forts to  advance  the  mutual  interests  of  this  Association  and 
the  entire  seed  trade  during  the  coming  year.     (Applause.) 

Gentlemen,  is  there  anything  further  to  bring  before  the 
meeting  before  we  adjourn  ? 

If  not,  I  would  like  to  say  one  word  in  regard  to  meeting  at 
Richmond,  Va.  I  want  to  extend  to  you  a  hearty  invitation  to 
meet  in  my  city.  I  would  have  said  this  sooner,  but  I  thought 
my  first  words  should  be  some  little  appreciation  of  the  mem- 
bers for  their  confidence  in  me. 

Of  course,  the  Executive  Committee  will  take  all  matters 
under  consideration.  We  have  during  next  year,  as  you  know, 
the  Jamestown  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Norfolk,  Va.  It 
promises  to  be  very  attractive.  They  have  arranged  to  have  a 
novel  feature  in  the  naval  display,  diflferent  from  anything  be- 
fore. If  found  desirable  to  go  South,  I  think  Richmond  is  a 
desirable  point  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  that  exposition. 
Accommodations,  I  think,  would  be  overcrowded  at  Norfolk, 
but  the  Jamestown  exposition  grounds  can  be  very  easily 
reached  from  Richmond,  and  if  it  seems  well  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  you  gentlemen 
with  us  at  Richmond.  I  promise  you  a  hearty,  real  old-fash- 
ioned Southern  welcome.     (Applause.) 

If  there  is  no  further  business  before  the  meeting,  a  motion 
to  adjourn  will  be  in  order. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  A.  McCullough,  adjourned  sine  die. 


\ 
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The  following  paper  was  presented  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Allen  at 
Alexandria  Bay,  but  was  lost  until  too  late  to  insert  in  last 
year's  report : 

GOOD  SEEDS  THAT  FAIL  TO  GROW. 

The  general  impression  is,  among  both  dealers  and  planters,  that 
when  seeds  are  prut  into  the  earth  and  fail  to  produce  plants  for  the 
reproduction  of  the  species,  variety  or  type,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  is 
because  they  have  lost  their  vitality;  and  from  no  other  cause  what- 
ever. But  there  are  other  causes,  vital  ones — these  should  never  be 
charged  up  against  the  seeds,  neither  the  seedsman,  who  is,  in  very 
many  cases,  the  innocent  victim.  Some  forty  years  ago,  when  I 
thought  my  head  contained  nearly  everything  that  was  worth 
knowing  about  plants  and  their  reproduction,  and  I  hung  out  my 
sign  as  a  bulb  dealer,  with  results  following,  I  had  many  interesting 
experiences. 

One  day  a  customer  wrote  me  from  Greenwich,  N.  Y.,  asking  for 
thebe^t  manure  for  a  lily  bed,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  other  questions 
regardmg  bulbs  and  their  cultivation  and  propagation.  All  of  which 
I  answered  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  in  their  numerical  order,  and,  1 
think,  satisfactorily.  To  the  manure  query,  which  was  No.  i,  I  used 
the  monosyllable — Brains. 

In  due  time  an  order  came  for  bulbs,  with  thanks  for  cultural 
instructions,  which  was  repeated  from  time  to  time  in  years  after. 
Some  ten  years  after  our  dealings  ceased,  I  happened  through  that 
village  on  my  way  to  Cambridge,  and  chanced  to  see  the  sign  of  my 
customer,  who  was  an  M.  D.,  and  I  made  a  call,  which  at  the  start  was 
anything  but  pleasant.  Upon  presentation  of  my  card  he  asked  many 
questions  in  the  way  of  identity.  After  which  he  said,  some  ten 
years  before  I  had  most  grossly  insulted  him,  which  was  a  surprise,  as 
I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that  such  a  thing  was  or  could  be  pos- 
sible, having  quite  forgotten  the  manure  query.  Of  course,  an  ex- 
planation was  demanded,  and  it  came  by  his  stating  the  question  and 
answer.  While  saying  those  few  words,  his  face  bore  every  evidence 
of  cold  anger. 

His  wife  was  present  at  the  time  and  suffering  intensely  from 
rheoimatic  neuralgia.  As  I  was  in  for  it  an  apology  was  due.  I 
said:  "My  dear  sir,  your  charges  are  just,  and  from  which  there  is 
no  appeal,  but  truly  had  I  ever  seen  you  the  answer  would  have 
been  different,  having  too  much  sense  to  ask  a  man  to  apply  that 
which  he  has  not  got,  as  Horace  Greely  said,  when  sued  by  J.  Feni- 
more  Cooper  for  libel,  'If  a  man  has  not  brains,  he  is  not  obliged  to 
use  them  in  this  free  country.'  *' 

The  poor  rheumatic  sufferer  shook  with  laughter,  and  she  said: 
"Dr.,  you  have  got  your  just  dues  for  that  practical  joke,"  and  her 
laughter  continued  until  perspiration  relieved  her  sufferings.  And  the 
M.  D.  has  now  brains  for  crest  and  shield,  and  they  are  his  companions 
in  all  his  garden  walks. 

We  all  know  that  seeds  lose  their  vitality,  and  it  car.  never  be 
restored,  and  it  is  a  fact  equally  well  known  that  the  germ  in  seeds 
is  often  destroyed  because  brains  are  not  used  in  their  sowing. 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  subject  in  detail. 
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Vegetable  Reproduction. 

All  vegetable  forms,  but  more  particularly  those  in  which  this 
association  is  interested,  are  the  direct  results  of  seed  germination.  1% 
is  therefore  pertinent  to  this  time  and  place  to  get  all  the  information 
possible  bearing  upon  the  causes  of  failure  so  frequent  in  seed  germ- 
ination, which  is  the  active  principal  of  reproduction.  In  fact,  the 
vital  cause  of  plant  growth  is  buried,  or  hidden  in  the  seed  or  bud, 
to  be  developed  when  it  may  be  required  to  act  in  harmony  with  other 
creations,  the  union  of  which  forms  the  chain  of  creation. 

While  it  is  the  seed  that  the  seedsman  is  more  particularly  interested 
in,  we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bud  of  a  tree  has 
in  it  the  same  principal  and  power  of  reproduction  as  the  seed,  and  that 
the  tree  is  not  an  individual  plant  or  growth,  but  a  community  of 
individuals  having  a  common  interest  in  the  tree,  its  home.  When  the 
year's  growth  is  completed,  and  the  leaves,  crimson  and  gold,  drop 
into  their  graves,  the  parent  bud,  like  the  grain  of  wheat,  has  com- 
pleted its  work  and  new  buds  are  formed,  the  parents  of  future  genera- 
tions.   Thus  is  the  tree's  life  predestined. 

That  reproduction  in  which  such  seeds  as  are  common  to  the  trade, 
however,  is  the  topic  of  the  hour,  and  the  only  one  to  which  reference 
ever,  is  the  topic  of  the  hour,  and  the  only  one  to  which  reference  will 
be  made,  and  the  remark  regarding  the  relation  between  seed  and  bud 
was  only  by  way  of  analogy. 

In  order  that  seeds  should  retain  their  vitality  for  the  longest 
period  possible,it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  they  should  have  at- 
tained perfect  maturity  before  the  harvest,  and  that  every  possible 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  preserve  vitality  by  keeping  the  seeds 
m  perfectly  dry,  cool  and  well  ventilated  rooms.  Neither  heat  nor 
cold  will  materially  weaken  the  power  of  germination  in  most  seeds, 
particularly  those  of  an  oily  nature,  as  long  as  they  are  kept  dry.  It 
is  moisture  that  excites  germination,  hence  the  importance  of  keeping 
all  seeds  in  dry  rooms,  well  vetilated. 

Seed  which  has  not  reached  maturity  may,  it  is  true,  possess  the 
power  of  germinating,  for  one  season,  but  it  always  retains  a  dis- 
position to  disease  and  weakness.  It  is  true,  it  may  overcome  this 
lack  of  vitality  by  a  coincidence  of  favorable  auspices,  and  by  a  soil 
and  temperature  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  plant;  and, 
that  imperfect  seeds  do  occasionally  produce  vigorous  and  healthy 
plants;  but  there  is  always  great  danger  of  the  crops  failing.  To 
that  end,  it  is  far  better  to  carry  as  small  a  stock  of  seed,  which  has 
been  grown  under  unfavorable  circumstances,  as  possible,  and  the  best 
possible  investment  to  carry  a  sufficient  stock,  for  two  or  more  years, 
of  seeds  grown  when  all  conditions  of  growth  were  the  most  favor- 
able. 

The  seeds  of  most  vegetables  keep  good  for  a  considerable  period. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  perceive  any  deterioraticn  in  the  seeds  of 
any  of  the  Brassica  family,  even  when  eight  or  ten  years  old,  pro- 
viding they  are  fully  ripened,  and  kept  dry  and  cool;  while  others,  on 
the  contrary,  lose  vitality  quickly,  and  can  hardly  retain  it  for  a  year. 

But  fhe  question  propounded  to  me  was  supposed  to  be  why 
seeds  known  to  be  of  high  vitality,  fail  to  grow,  and  that  is  the  one  we 
shall  consider,  and  here  may  be  seen  the  spirit  of  the  context — Brains. 
Our  observation  shows  most  conclusively  that  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
failure  in  germination  is  directly  due  either  to  carelessness  or  a 
want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  farmer,  gardener  or  florist. 
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One  ol  the  great  mistakes  made  in  the  reproduction  of  any  given 
vegetable  form,  consists  in  confounding  the  active  principle  of  germ- 
ination with  growth,  and  the  failure  of  the  latter  is  almost  invariably 
altr&uted  to  the  former.  Instances  as  common  as  the  day  have  shown 
us  where  germination  was  most  satisfactory,  but  the  growth  follow- 
ing was  a  close  approach  to  total  failure.  These  facts  show  conclusively 
that  in  the  brain  department  of  those  most  interested  was  a  fearful 
vacuum. 

Seed  Beds. 

The  seed  bed  is  the  cradle  in  which  the  young  plant  is  nourished, 
strengthened  and  prepared  for  its  place  in  nature.  Its  importance  is 
too  well  known  to  require  a  word  regarding  its  necessity.  But  a  few 
words  pertaining  to  its  .preparation  are  essential,  as  success  or  failure 
in  the  production  of  many  crops  is  almost  wholly  due  to  the  conditions 
ior  the  growth  of  the  young  plants  being  favorable  or  unfavorable. 

Too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  in  the  preparation  df  the  seed 
bed,  although  many  crops  are  injured  beyond  recovery  by  taking  too 
much  pains.  The  mistake  comes  from  having  the  soil  too  rich  for  the 
young  plants  power  of  assimilation.  As  well  might  the  young  mother 
feed  her  sucking  babe  beefsteak  as  to  give  the  young  plants  highly  con- 
centrated food  until  after  the  seed  leaves  (cotyledons),  which  are  the 
young  plant's  true  mother,  have  exhausted  their  supply. 

The  seed  bed  is  the  mother  of  the  garden,  and,  in  its  prepara- 
tion, no  pains  should  be  spared.  Whatever  the  character  of  the  soil 
may  be,  it  should  be  made  as  fine  as  the  finest  sand,  and  in  an  open 
airy  part  of  the  garden  or  farm,  far  from  the  hedgerows  where  rodents 
and  insects  abound. 

If,  at  the  time  of  sowing,  the  ground  is  dry,  it  should  be  thoroughfy 
rolled  and  made  as  fine  as  possible.  After  sowing,  go  over  the  rows 
with  a  roller  to  press  the  earth  firmly  around  the  seeds.  If  a  roller 
is  not  at  hand,  go  over  the  ground  with  the  feet,  which  is  the  better, 
because  the  most  convenient  plan  for  small  sowings.  It  is  alwaye  better 
to  sow  the  seed  when  the  .ground  is  dry,  because  it  will  pack  too  hard  if 
rolled,  or  tread  when  wet. 

The  general  impression  is  that  a  seed  must  grow  if  planted,  no 
matter  when,  how  or  where.  Life  in  the  seed  form  is  persistent  and 
will  manifest  itself  under  great  difficulties,  but  it  cannot  surmount  all 
obstacles  that  oppose  it.  There  are  many  reasons  why  seeds  fail  to 
germinate,  or  grow  after  germinating;  these  are  but  little  understood, 
and  because  they  are  not,  failures  are  frequent,  and  the  loss  is  at- 
tributed to  poor  seed  when  it  should  be  charged  to  a  want  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  requirements  of  plant  life. 

A  frequent  cause  of  failure  is  because  the  seeds  are  not  sown  at 
the  proper  time.  Some  kinds  are  sown  too  early,  others  too  late.  Seeds 
with  a  hard  outer  covering,  like  the  asparagus,  should  be  sown  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  Spring;  in  fact  they  would  do  better  if  sown 
in  the  Autumn,  particularly  if  the  soil  is  light,  so  that  the  Winter's 
snows  do  not  pack  it  down,  as  is  the  case  with  clay  soils.  Frost, 
or  moisture,  does  not  injure  seeds  of  this  character;  on  the  contrary, 
they  will  germinate  if  put  in  late  so  that  they  can  have  the  benefit  of 
these  influences,  which  would  be  fatal  to  other  seeds.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  seeds  must  not  be  lanted  too  early;  prominent  in  this 
class  is  the  nasturtium,  a  seed  that  long  retains  its  vitality  when  kept 
dry,  but  will  not  germinate  well  in  cold  soil,  hence  the  necessity  of 
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late  sowing.    To  make  success  sure,  the  requirements  of  each  species 
should  be  studied. 

Many  seeds  germinate  quickly  when  sown,  but  the  plants  make  a 
feeble  growth,  and  the  gardner  cannot  understand  why  he  has  such 
weak  plants,  when  others  of  the  same  kind  are  strong,  and  that  in  soil 
not  so  rich  in  plant  food.  This  comes  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
seeds  are  sown. 

It  is  the  common  practice  in  seed  sowing  to  make  the  drills  with- 
out first  preparing  the  soil  finely;  the  seed  is  then  sown  among  the 
small  lumps,  and  covered  as  lightly  as  possible,  when  the  ground  should 
first  be  made  fine  and  then  covered  with  fine  soil,  which  should  be  pressed 
firmly  around  the  seed.  This  principle  has  been  well  known  and 
practiced  for  many  centuries.  One  of  the  first  elaborate  works  on 
farming,  "Our  Country  Farm,"  published  in  France,  1616,  says :  "When 
the  seed  is  sown,  let  the  earth  be  made  very  fine  and  press  it  hard 
over  the  seed  with  the  feet."  There  is  a  vital  principle  in  this  metho4, 
not  sufficiently  understood,  but  now  generally  practiced. 

There  is  stored  up  in  every  seed  a  latent  germ,  the  embryo  of  a 
new  life,  the  development  of  which  is  conditional  upon  other  natural 
causes.  The  influences  that  act  upon  the  seed  to  cause  growth  are 
heat,  air  and  moisture,  and  without  a  proportionate  quantity  of  each 
there  can  be  no  plant  life.  Now,  it  follows  that  when  a  seed  is  put 
into  the  ground  and  loosely  covered  with  light,  dry  soil,  it  does  not  come 
in  contact  with  sufficient  moisture  to  soften  its  outer  coating,  neither 
is  there  sufficient  heat,  because  of  the  too  great  circulation  of  air 
around  the  seed  to  produce  the  chemical  changes  upon  which  vegetable 
growth  depends. 

Again  when  we  place  a  seed  in  the  earth,  it  immediately  com- 
mences growth — when  the  conditions  are  favorable — ^in  two  opposite 
directions,  upward  into  the  atmosphere  and  downward  into  the  earth, 
the  two  sources  from  which  it  obtains  its  food.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  first  root  the  seed  puts  forth  furnishes  the  young 
plant  with  food — it  dees  not;  it  simply  holds  the  plant  in  place  until 
the  true  roots,  by  which  the  plant  is  fed,  are  formed.  The  first  or  seed 
leaves,  contain  the  food  for  the  infant  plant,  to  nourish  it  until  its 
true  leaves  and  roots  are  formed,  and  do  not  perform  any  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  plant. 

The  feeding  roots  of  any  plant  or  tree  are  delicate  white  fibres,  so 
small  as  rarely  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  are  never  seen  by 
the  casual  observer.  Now  when  these  roots  are  formed,  if  the  soil  is 
not  pressed  firmly  around  the  main  root,  these  feeders  have  nothing  to 
live  upon;  they  must  come  in  immediate  contact  with  moisture,  or  the 
warm,  dry  air  will  destroy  them,  and  the  whole  plant  will  stand  still 
until  new  roots  are  formed,  or,  in  the  meantime,  perish.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  pressing  the  soil  firmly  around  the  seeds. 

In  thinning  out  the  young  plants,  where  the  seed  has  been  sown 
too  thickly,  the  work  should  not  be  long  deferred,  but  done  before 
the  second  pair  of  leaves  have  developed,  and  the  soil  pressed  firmly 
around  the  roots  of  the  remaining  plants. 

The  seeds  strongest  in  vitality  are  often  injured,  if  not  entirely 
ruined,  from  several  causes: 

First — ^From  being  buried,  instead  of  being  sown.  Seeds  will  not 
germinate  if  buried  so  deep  that  the  air  cannot  reach  them,  air  being 
as  essential  as  water. 
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Second — From  the  soil  in  which  they  arc  placed  becoming  too 
warm.     Contrary  to  general  opinion,  the   soil   in  which   the   seed   is 

filaced  should  be  kept  at  a  low  temperature,  at  least  several  degrees 
ower  than  the  atmosphere.  When  the  gardener  furnishes  bottom  heat 
to  his  seed  bed.  as  is  frequently  done  in  the  greenhouse,  he  makes  a 
fatal  mistake.  The  soil  should  be  moist  and  cool ;  to  that  end.  germ- 
ination is  more  rapid — more  sure  by  covering'  the  bed  with  some 
convenient  shading.  We  have  had  the  best  results  from  covering  the 
bed  to  the  depth  of  four  inches  with  excelsior.  The  seeds  of  gladi- 
olus, lilies  and  many  other  plants  will  germinate  as  freely  as  grass, 
when,  without  this  protection  not  lo  percent  will  germinate. 

Third — Moisture  is  essential  to  germination,  and  while  the  seeds 
will  not  germinate  without  it,  there  is  nothing  more  fatal  than  too 
much  moisture. 

Fourth — Most  planters  are  surprised  when  the  seed  sown  does 
not  grow  and  develope  strong,  healthy  plants.  When  we  consider 
how  the  laws  of  reproduction  are  abused,  the  wonder  is  that  any 
growth  is  made.  We  sow  seeds  in  the  open  when  the  conditions  seem 
highly  favorable;  ofttimes  there  comes  a  shower  which  stimulates  root 
growth,  and  soon  after  bright  sunshine  and  drying  winds  follow,  and 
the  little  germs  put  forth  are  dried  beyond  the  power  of  resuscitation. 
If  the  bed  had  been  shaded,  this  accident  would  not  have  occurred, 
and  success  instead  of  failure  would  have  been  the  result. 

There  is  another  important  consideration  along  these  lines,  viz.: 
When  the  infant  plant  gets  a  check  from  any  cause,  and,  to  an  extent, 
recuperates,  it  rarely  produces  a  plant  true  to  type  or  name.  Most 
plants  resent  an  injury,  and,  for  perfect  development,  must  not  re- 
ceive a  check  from  the  first  sign  of  growth  until  the  product  is 
gathered.  ^ 

A  strange  feature  in  seed  sowing  is  the  strikinc:  fact  that  very 
many  of  those  most  interested  are  c^ireless  or  indifferent  in  regard 
to  the  A  B  C  of  plant  reproduction,  which  is  the  seed  bed 

There  is  not  a  seedsman  in  the  land  who  is  not.  at  one  time  or 
anotiier,  accused  of  selling  poor  seed,  at  least,  so  far  as  its  growing 
qualities  are  concerned.  We  have  heard  complaints  from  every  quarter 
heaped  upon  every  seedman's.head,  and  while  there  are  undoubtedly 
some  causes  for  complaint,  we  earnestly  believe  that  in  more  than  95 
per  cent  of  the  cases  poor  seed  means  poor  attention.  In  every  locality 
there  is  always  a  man  for  whom  every  seed  will  grow — "a  man  of  luck" 
—another  name  for  brains.  There  is  also  generally  to  be  found  a 
woman  for  whom  all  plants  will  grow  if  she  looks  at  them.  In  each 
instance  may  be  found  a  person  who  understands  a  plant's  require- 
ments. It  matters  not  whether  this  knowledge  is  innate  or  acquired ; 
it  is  that  which  makes  the  plant  grow. 

We  do  not  pertend  to  say  there  is  no  seed  sent  out  of  low  vitality 
— we  have  sent  out  such  ourselves,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  it 
was  good. 

There  is  one  more  point  I  wish  to  consider,  one  pertinent  to  the 
time  and  place,  viz. :  Seeds  of  the  highest  vitality  of  many  classes  of 
plants  are  by  no  means  the  most  profitable  for  the  gardener  or  the 
tnicker.  For  instance,  none  of  the  most  successful  cabbage  growers 
ever  think  of  using  seed  until  two  or  three  years  eld,  as  fresh  seed  does 
not  make  either  as  large  cr  as  solid  heads ;  while  most  vine  seeds  are 
better  for  the  production  of  a  crop  when  germination  is  so  low  that 
no  seedsman  would  accept  it. 
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SOCIAL  FEATURES. 

Notwithstanding  that  this  report  is  somewhat  volumiixms,  a 
space  should  be  accorded  the  social  features  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Annual  Convention,  which  served  to  pleasantly  fill  all 
the  time  not  given  to  the  actual  business  of  the  convention. 

The  Committee  on  Arrangements,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Charles  S.  Burge,  W.  T.  Philipps,  Henry  Philipps,  R.  L. 
Burge,  Charles  J.  Philipps,  J.  A.  Smith,  Hennan  Philipps,  Fred 
Mayer,  F.  W.  Jaeger  and  others,  left  nothing  undone  to  add  to 
the  pleasure  or  comfort  of  their  guests. 

Tuesday  night  everybody  went  on  the  moonlight  ride  on  the 
steamer  Greyhound.  The  members  and  their  ladies  gathered 
at  the  Boody  House,  where  there  was  an  informal  band  con- 
cert, and  from  there  marched  in  a  body  to  the  Adams  street 
wharf.  Once  aboard  the  boat  they  found  no  difficulty  in  enjoy- 
ing themselves.  During  the  ride  one  band  discoursed  music  in 
the  cabin  while  another  furnished  music  for  dancing  on  the 
lower  deck.    Refreshments  were  served. 

Wednesday  afternoon  the  ladies  were  treated  to  a  trolley 
ride,  ending  in  a  theater  party  at  the  Casino,  the  entertainment 
being  by  the  Glaser  Stock  Company. 

Wednesday  night  a  banquet  was  given  at  Zenobia  Hall. 
Here  covers  were  laid  for  over  300.  The  hall  was  lit  with  Chi- 
nese lanterns,  and  the  tables  decorated  with  pink  carnations 
and  meteor  roses,  while  at  each  plate  was  placed  a  red  clover 
boutonniere.  This  was  highly  appropriate  and  in  line  with  the 
buttons  presented  to  members  by  the  Toledo  hosts  and  hat-pins 
to  the  ladies,  which  also  bore  the  three-leaf  clover  as  represent- 
ative of  Toledo,  the  largest  grass  seed  market  in  the  world. 

Clover  formed  also  the  cover  design  of  the  menu  at  the  ban- 
quet, which  was  hand-painted. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Moorehouse  officiated  as  toastmaster,  and  at  the 
main  table  were  seated  Mr.  S.  F.  Willard,  Mr.  W.  Atlee  Burpee 
and  lady,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  S.  Green  and  daughter  Gladys, 
President  Grenell  and  lady,  His  Honor,  Mayor  Brand  Whit- 
lock,  Toastmaster  Moorehouse,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  May  and 
Messrs.  McVay,  Kendel,  C.  S.  Burge  and  Albert  McCullough. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  after-dinner  entertainers: 
Mayor  Brand  Whitlock.  Mr.  George  B.  McVay,  Albert  McCul- 
lough, S.  F.  Willard,  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  George  S.  Green,  H. 
W.  Wood,  C.  N.  Page  and  Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy. 

All  of  these  distinguished  gentlemen  proved  themselves  witty 
and  pleasing  speakers,  but  the  grand  hit  of  the  evening  was 
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made  by  the  debutante,  Miss  Gladys  Green,  who,  not  more  than 
four,  knew  when  to  laugh  to  bring  down  the  house. 

The  party  did  not  break  up  until  midnight. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  ladies  took  a  ride  about  the  city 
and  were  guests  for  luncheqp  at  the  Country  Club,  while  the 
men  took  in  the  Ball  Park  the  same  afternoon  and  witnessed 
the  game  between  the  Toledo  and  Louisville  teams. 

Those  who  were  not  compelled  by  reason  of  business  engage- 
ments to  leave  earlier,  remained  and  enjoyed  the  entertainment 
at  the  Farm  Theater  Thursday  night,  where  the  black  face  ar- 
tists were  loaded  for  bear — ^and  the  seedsmen. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Philipps,  who  was  in  especial  charge  of  the  ladies' 
entertainment,  reported  the  following  list  of  those  in  attend- 
ance: Mrs.  L.  L.  May,  Miss  Grace  May,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Robinson, 
Miss  Grace  Robinson,  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Guelf,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Clark, 
Mrs.  T.  Lee  Adams,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Barrett,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Brown, 
Mrs.  George  S.  Green,  Mrs.  P.  Hollenbach,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Michael, 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Burge,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Burge,  Miss  Margie  Burge,  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Burpee,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Woodruff,  the  Misses  Maule,  the 
Misses  Rice,  Mrs.  Grenell,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Philipps,  Mrs.  Henry 
Philipps,  the  Misses  Philipps,  Miss  McVay,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Ferrell, 
Miss  Mabelle  Rogers,  Miss  Inez  Rogers. 

Immediately  after  the  final  adjournment  Thursday  noon  Mr. 
Albert  McCullough  invited  all  present  to  step  into  the  ^oody 
House  parlor.  When  they  had  assembled  in  pursuance  to  this 
invitation  Messrs.  Burpee  and  Willard  escorted  into  their  pres- 
ence ex-President  Grenell,  who  was  thus  addressed  by  Mr.  Al- 
bert McCullough : 

Mr.  Grenell,  if  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  moment,  I  would 
make  a  little  talk  in  your  behalf.  Brother  Grenell,  you  have 
friends  in  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  who  have 
been  your  friends  for  a  great  many  years.  They  loved  you  a 
year  ago  and  expressed  their  love  by  electing  you  as  their 
President,  the  duties  of  which  office  vou  have  fulfilled  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  each  and  every  one,  and  I  believe  that 
your  administration  will  ever  be  pleasantly  remembered  by  all. 

In  proof  of  their  love,  and  that  you  still  hold  it,  I  want  to 
present  to  you,  Mr.  Grenell,  in  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association  this  set  of  cut  glass.  Will 
you  accept  these  and  take  them  home,  and  as  you  see  them 
sparkle  brightly,  will  you  remember  your  many  friends  of  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association?  Do  not  try  to  remember 
us  as  individuals  onlv,  but  remember  us  as  a  harmonious  bodv, 
united  in  our  friendship  to  you.  If  you  will  do  this,  then  you 
certainly  will  please  each  and  every  one  of  us.     (Applause.) 
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Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Mr.  McCullough  now  pre- 
sented to  Past-President  Grenell  an  elegant  cut  glass  punch 
bowl  and  service,  resting  on  a  silver  framed  and  mirrored  base. 

Past-President  Grenell,  who  was  indeed  taken  by  surprise, 
gather<*d  himself  together  and  responded  as  follows : 

Mr.  McCullough  and  friends  of  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association :  I  can  hardly  express  my  gratitude  for  this  mag- 
nificent present.  You  likely  know  that  I  am  no  speaker,  no 
after-dinner  speaker,  anyhow,  and  no  speaker  at  a  reception, 
but  I  feel  just  as  deeply  grateful  for  this  gift  from  you  as  if  I 
could  express  myself  better  in  acknowledgment  of  it. 

I  hold  the  membership  of  this  Association  as  my  life-long 
friends,  and  T  think  more  of  you  than  of  all  other  associations 
with  which  I  am  connected.  I  will  take  this  gift  home  and 
prize  it  as  one  of  my  greatest  treasures.  I  hope  I  have  de- 
served it  as  well  as  you  say  I  have.  I  appreciate  the  support 
you  have  given  me  during  the  past  year  and  throughout  the  de- 
liberations of  this  convention.  I  will  try  to  deserve  your  fur- 
ther esteem. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  vou  verv  much. 

C.  E.  Kendel,  Sec'v. 


The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  subject  matter  sent 
out  to  2,500  newspapers  by  the  National  Council  of  Horti- 
culture.    For  the  complete  report  see  page  51. 

Starting  a  flower  garden  in  early  spring. 

Good  plants  for  a  garden  of  annuals. 

Some  easily  grown  flowers  for  the  amateur. 

Flowers  for  the  gardening  beginner. 

A  rockery  for  a  wild -flower  garden. 
Caring  for  spring  bulbs.  Vines  for  the  veranda. 

A  hot-bed  for  an  amateur.  How  to  grow  dahlias. 

A  wild-flower  garden.  A  scarlet  tobacco  plant. 

The  garden's  shady  nooks.  Pansies. 

The  romance  of  a  sweet  pea.  Gladiolus  culture. 

A  water-lily  garden  in  a  tub.  Plants  for  window  gardens. 

Window  gardening.  Growing  Mack  raspberries. 

Easily  grown  bulbous  plants..  How  Dahlias  are  classified. 

Rules  for  a  rose  garden.  The  Virgin's  Bower  Vine. 

Beautiful  easily  grown  vines.  Some  choice  hardy  perennials. 

Brilliant  flowering  annuals.  Some  excellent  shrubs. 

Rules  for  raising  China  asters.         Fertilizers. 
A  backyard  garden. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION. 


Matters  of  an  executive  character  considered  at  the  morning 
session  on  Tuesday,  June  26,  1906,  included  the  following : 

President  Grenell:  We  will  have  a  report  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  Membership  Committee,  giving  the  names  of  appli- 
cants. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough :  I  did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon 
quite  so  summarily,  Mr.  President,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  am 
quite  ready.  However,  on  behalf  of  the  Membership  Commit- 
tee I  would  state  that  there  have  been  quite  a  number  of  names 
handed  me,  some  of  them  in  an  informal  way,  and  the  Commit- 
tee have  not  had  time  as  yet  to  meet  and  consider  and  formu- 
late a  report ;  but  under  the  suggestions  made  by  the  Commit- 
tee that  was  appointed  last  year,  we  propose  to  receive  the 
names  and  have  them  posted,  which  we  will  do  by  noon  today, 
so  that  each  and  every  member  can  see  the  names  proposed  for 
membership.  The  Membership  Committee  will  hold  a  further 
session  during  the  afternoon  and  will  be  ready  to  meet  any 
member  of  the  organization,  and  we  no\y  invite  each  and  every 
member  to  advise  us  if  they  know  or  are  acquainted  with  any 
of  the  names  posted,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  make  an  intelligent 
report.  I  do  not  feel  that  we  can  make  such  a  report  as  you 
are  entitled  to  until  we  have  conferred  with  the  members,  as 
we  are  not  personally  acquainted  with  very  many  of  the  names 
that  have  been  posted.  I  would  ask  that  it  be  not  read  at  this 
time,  but  that  you  examine  carefully  the  list  when  posted. 

Our  Committee  will  be  ready  to  meet  with  any  members  of 
the  organization  between  4  and  5  o'clock  this  afternoon  in  the 
hotel  lobbv. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  above  was  accepted  as  a  pre- 
liminary report. 

President  Grenell  delivered  the  following  address : 
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ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  GRENELL  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN SEED  TftADE  ASSOCIATION. 

It  now  becomes  my  duty  as  president  of  this  association,  to 
address  you,  and,  as  this  position  is  wholly  out  of  line  with 
my  former  experience,  it  is  with  misgivings  I  make  the  attempt. 

From  reports  from  seedsmen  in  general,  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve we  have  had  one  of  the  most  profitable  years  in  our 
history.  The  supply  and  demand  have  been  more  nearly  equal- 
ized and  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  country  largely  con- 
tributed to  our  advantage. 

MEETING  OF  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

In  January  it  was  my  pleasure  to  meet  with  your  executive 
committee  in  Philadelphia.  Among  other  matters  considered 
was  a  proposition  presented  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Breck  in  re- 
gard to  members  becoming  associated  in  the  Collection  agency 
of  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League,  by  paying  ten  dollars. 
The  executive  committee  accepted  this  proposition  as  you  like- 
ly have  been  notified.  This  seems  to  be  a  very  advantageous 
opportunity  for  seedsmen  who  have  bills  to  collect.  I  must 
mention  the  unbounded  hospitality  of  Mr.  Burpee  and  also 
the  assistance  given  the  committee  by  all  the  gentlemen  of 
Philadelphia.     Certainly  it  is  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 

In  the  selection  of  our  meeting  place  the  vote  for  California 
was  in.  the  negative.  The  committee  was  influenced  by  the 
central  location  of  Toledo  for  a  large  number  of  members,  and 
a  promise  year  after  year  that  we  would  some  time  come  here. 
Thanks  are  due  to  the  executive  committee.  I  am  under  obli- 
gations to  them  and  to  your  secretary  for  assistance  and  advice. 

WORK   OF   OTHER    COMMITTEES. 

The  chairmen  of  committees  have  had  considerable  business 
to  do  this  year  and  have  attended  to  your  interests  fully.  I 
cannot  name  one  without  naming  all,  and  I  feel  that  the  efforts 
put  forth  by  these  gentlemen  have  been  earnest,  and  accom- 
plished the  best  results.  We  will  shortly  receive  their  reports 
which  will  show  how  well  the  affairs  of  the  association  have 
been  administered.  I  extend  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  various 
committes  my  thanks  for  their  attention  and  zeal  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  association. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  have  thorough  debate  and  action  taken 
on  reports  of  committees  in  the  matter  of  free  seed  distribu- 
ti<jn.  seed  adulteration,  custom  laws  and  other  subjects  under 
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the  supervision  of  committees.  We  should  exercise  our  com- 
bined efforts  at  these  meetings,  banding  together  for  mutual 
support  and  protection  and  throwing  off  the  feeling  of  compe- 
tition. 

INFLUENCE  OF  SOCIAL  SIDE. 

The  social  side  of  our  meetings  is  becoming  more  and 
more  the  incentive  for  attendance.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
The  seed  business  is,  in  most  cases,  our  life  work  and  we 
should  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  our  brothers  in  trade  as 
intimately  as  time  will  permit,  remembering  the  ancient  Red- 
man prescription  for  long  life  and  success,  namely — ^to  practice 
equanimity,  moderation,  work  and  love  for  all  men.  I  be- 
lieve the  acquaintances  our  convention  meeting  make,  pos- 
sibly do  more  for  the  advantage  of  the  seed  trade  than  our 
rules  and  resolutions. 

A  REGISTRATION  BUREAU   RECOMMENDED. 

I  would  recommend  that  this  association  establish  a  registra- 
tion bureau  for  the  purpose  of  listing  standard  varieties  of 
garden,  vegetable  and  field  seeds,  also  listing  recognized  varie- 
ties ;  this  bureau  to  determine  the  value  of,  and  classify  any  new 
or  foreign  varieties  that  may  be  offered  for  consideration, 
which  they  may  find  sufficiently  distinct  and  valuable  to  justi- 
fy such  action.  In  case  of  new  novelties,  to  issue  to  the  firm 
presenting  same,  a  diploma  of  name  and  description.  This 
committee  to  be  permanent,  and  composed  of  two  each  of 
growers,  wholesalers,  retailers  and  non-commercial  men  or 
scientists,  with  a  chairman.  The  term  of  office  of  half  of  the 
members  to  expire  every  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  chair- 
man, whose  term  should  be  for  three  years,  he  to  be  appointed 
by  the  committee,  not  from  their  own  members.  This  commit- 
tee should  be  elected  from  members  nominated  by  a  nominating 
committee  appointed  by  the  president ;  members  so  nominated, 
to  express  their  willingness  to  undertake  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. T  recommend  that  such  a  committee  be  authorized  to 
expend  an  amount  not  to  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  annum ;  the  treasurer  of  the  association  to  be  authorized 
to  pa^  warrants  endorsed  by  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
and  countersigned  by  the  president  of  this  association.  The 
benefits  from  a  work  of  this  sort  would  be  very  great.  About 
the  only  one  now  in  print  is  one  published  by  a  leading  French 
house,  and  this,  in  many  instances,  is  incorrect,  altogether  too 
cumbersome  for  our  use,  and  dotfs  not  answer  our  purpose. 
Then  again,  this  association  is,  by  reason  of  its  representative 
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character  entitled  to  a  work  of  its  own,  fully  comprehensive  and 
up-to-date  in  varietal  description  and  nomenclature!  This 
work  would  unify  and  standardize  the  ideals  of  what  should  be 
the  exact  character  of  our  common  varieties  and  lessen  the 
duplication  of  names.  It  would  be  a  source  of  information  not 
only  as  to  the  character  of  well  known  sorts,  but  as  to  the 
value  of  new  varieties,  and  of  foreign  seeds  not  commonly 
grown  in  this  country-.  It  would  tend  to  reduce  the  number 
of  varieties  necessary  for  a  seedsman  to  g^ow,  carry  and  cata- 
logue. It  would  be  a  text  book  for  the  young  man  without 
field  experience,  and  something  he  could  rely  upon.  Varieties 
now  partly  unknown  would  be  recognized.  Customers  would 
be  better  and  more  agreeably  served,  and  this  in  itself  would 
increase  sale  and  consumption.  Originators  would  be  able  to 
establish  the  value  of  their  novelties  and  the  trade  would  not 
have  to  wait  for  a  novelty's  worth  and  adaptability  to  be  estab- 
lished by  some  single  catalogue  house.  This  committee  would 
fill  the  long  felt  need  of  a  committee  on  nomenclature  which 
we 'have  tried  several  times  to  establish. 

The  rules  and  regulations  under  which  the  committee's  work 
should  be  done,  would,  necessarily,  be  made  by  themselves  and 
their  meeting  as  well  as  their  recommendations  would  be  under 
their  own  control.  Upon  receipt  of  the  final. report  compiled  by 
this  committee  it  would  be  up  to  the  association  to  have  the  re- 
port printed  and  sold  at  a  price  which  would  defray  the  ex- 
penses incurred.  I  believe  this  book  would  be  of  more  value 
to  all  of  us  than  any  book  we  may  have  in  our  offices.  How 
readily  a  salesman  could  get  a  description  of  any  vegetable! 
All  salesmeji  cannot  have  field  experience,  and  this  book  would 
be  a  practical  substitute  where  that  knowledge  was  lacking. 

There  are  many  members  of  this  association  who  should  feel 
it  a  privilege  to  serve  on  this  committee,  and  leave  with  suc- 
ceeding generations  some  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  they 
have  acquired  from  years  of  hard  work,  observations  and 
comparisons  both  in  the  field  and  trial  grounds. 

This  book  would  be  recognized  at  home  and  abroad  as  a 
standard  text  book  issued  by  the  American  Seed  Trade  Asso- 
ciation and,  certainly,  would  advance  our  standards  and  en- 
courage our  yoimg  men. 

WEIGHTS    AND    MEASURES. 

The  consideration  of  weights  and  measures  has  been  before 
the  public  in  a  New  York  newspaper  the  past  year  and  has 
attracted  attention  and  letters  from  several  seedsmen.  In  re- 
gard to  the  metric  system,  without  doubt  its  merits  are  as 
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enumerated  in  this  paper;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  seedsman 
dealing  largely  with  farmers,  market  gardeners  and  small 
householders  could  not  adopt  the  metric  system  without  a 
school  of  instniction  for  his  customers. 

While  the  cental  system  is  largely  used  for  all  commo- 
ditkSy  it  remains  for  the  seedsmen  to  universally  print  their 
catalogues,  quoting  by  the  pound  and  hundred,  to  ultimately 
assure  the  adoption  of  the  cental  system  in  all  market  reports. 
In  many  sections  this  system  is  now  in  use,  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  this  matter  be  taken  up  on  the  report  of  our  com- 
mittee on  weights  and  measures. 

EXPERIMENT  STATION  WORK. 

We  should  utilize  our  com.mittee  on  experiment  stations  to 
educate  the  seedsman.  The  experiment  stations  have  worked 
mostly  for  the  farmer  for  the  past  years.  Why  not  have  our 
comnjittee  utilize  them  to  our  benefit?  Why  not  have  them  test 
by  comparison  seeds  grown  in  various  sections  of  our  country 
and  foreign  countries,  as  to  points  of  earliness,  quality  of  pro- 
duction, standard  of  type  of  variety?  We  are  told  that  alfalfa 
grown  in  some  countries  will  produce  short  fluffy  growth  here. 
Now  if  seedsmen  would  send  to  our  chairman  authenticated 
samples  of  any  varieties  which  they  would  like  compared,  these 
comparisons  could  be  embodied  in  our  reports  and  be  of  bene- 
fit to  all.  Some  of  us  now  hold  this  information  from  trial 
ground  experiments ;  but  why  not  inform  all  ?  Connecticut 
seed  growers  claim  superior  quality  for  the  products  from  their 
seed.  Some  claim  that  peas  from  California-grown  seed  grow 
away  from  types.     Why  not  settle  these  claims? 

THE   HORTICULTURAL   CONGRESS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Congress  at  Cleveland  we 
^were  represented  by  J.  C.  Vaughan  and  Secretary  Kendel, 
From  what  I  learn  of  the  object  and  work  of  this  association, 
I  believe  it  would  be  worth  while  to  interest  ourselves,  with  an 
idea  of  joining  in  that  work.  It  certainly  should  be  an  edu- 
cator and  help  the  seed  trade  as  well  as  the  nurserymen  and 
florists.  Mr.  Vaughan  has  consented  to  provide  a  paper  on 
the  subject  and  has  secured  the  services  of  James  Burdette,  of 
Chicago. 

In  considering  this  subject  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  asso- 
ciation should  have  a  literary  committee,  which  would  write 
articles  for  the  public  press  upon  subjects  affecting  our  in- 
terests, aside  from  previous  free  distribution.     Also  practical 
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technical  discussion  on  special  vegetables,  with  full  descriptions 
of  culture  and  use.  These  articles  could  be  distributed  to  the 
public  press  through  our  secretary  or  otherwise.  We  do  not 
keep  before  the  public  eye,  except  in  trade  advertisements,  as 
well  as  other  lines  of  business  do.  We  have  no  trade  paper, 
but  occupy  the  columns  of  our  florist  friends.  By  means  of 
a  committee  our  light  might  be  more  distinguishable  to  the 
public  eye.  This  association  is  continental;  why  not  make  it 
effective  in  a  general  way. 

NECROLOGY. 

It  is  with  regret  I  announce  the  deaths  of  Samuel  Cadwell 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  member  of  the  firm  of  Cadwell  &  Jones; 
Stiles  D.  Woodruff  of  Orange,  Conn.,  senior  member  of  the 
firm  of  S.  D.  Woodruff  and  Sons  ^  and  T.  W.  Wood,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Ex-Presideht  of  this  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McCuUough  the  heading  of  the  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  was  dispensed  with,  the  same  having  been 
already  distributed  in  pamphlet  form, 

Secretary-Treasurer  Kendel  submitted  reports,  as  follows: 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

Your  Secretary  was  ordered  to  inscribe  the  resolutions 
submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Obituary  and  adopted  at  the 
last  meeting  in  regard  to  the  deaths  of  Frank  Seberger,  J.  N. 
Kimberlin  and  J.  S.  Reynblds,  former  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, and  to  forward  the  same  to  the  families  of  the  deceased, 
which  was  done. 

Five  hundred  copies  of  Mr.  Conger's  address  were  printed 
and  sent  to  members  on  request. 

Six  new  members  were  received  into  the  organization,  two 
resigned,  two  failed  and  one  firm  was  dissolved,  making  a  net 
gain  of  one  and  a  total  membership  of  159. 

C.  E.  KENDEL,  Sec'y. 
June  21,  '06. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  as  reported  in  1905 $525.56 

Membership   dues    795-0O 

Sale  of  codes    1 1.06 

Interest  at  bank   20.49 

$i,3S2.n 
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EXPENDITURES. 

Secretary's  salary  as  voted ,. .  .$200.00 

Retiring  president's  bill  of  expenses  .*.,..  10.75 

Stenographer 90.00 

Binding  24  annual  reports,  4  vols 3.00 

Printing  annual  report   247.50 

Other  printing 43.35 

Stationery  and  postage  29.19 

Sending  10  telegrams 3.17 

Dues  to  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League,  2 

years    50.00 

Dues  to  National  Board  of  Trade 25.00 

Paid  for  badges   40.25 

Incidentals   1.71 

Total  expenditures $743.92 

Balance  on  hand '. . .  608.19 

$1,352.11 

C.  E.  KENDEL,  Trea?. 
June  21,  1906. 

WHOLESALE  SEEDSMEN'S  LEAGUE. 

FINANCIAL   STATEMENT.     . 

Receipts. 
From  24  firms  Jan.  29  to  Mar.  23 $240.00 

Expenditures, 

To  Burnet  Landreth,  Treas.,  Feb.  2  to  Mar.  23 240.00 

C.  E.  KENDEL,  Sec'y. 
June  21,  1906. 

On  motion,  the  Treasurer's  reports  were  received  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Auditing  Committee. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  Auditing  Committee,  Messrs.  A.  L. 
Rogers,  Chaumont,  N.  Y.,  and  W.  H.  Barrett,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wood  (Va.)  :  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  some- 
thing more  than  passing  notice  should  be  taken  of  your  most 
excellent  report.  I  move  that  it  be  referred  to  a  committee 
to  take  action  on  the  various  suggestions  as  outlined  and  rec- 
ommended, with  a  view  to  presenting  something  in  shape  for 
action  upon  by  the  convention.  I  think  there  are  some  most 
excellent  suggestions  there  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  by. 
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I  think  we  ought  to  take  them  up  and  act  upon  them  intel- 
ligently and  effectively  in  this  convention.  I,  therefore,  move 
the  appointment  of  a^committee  of  five  to  be  named  by  the 
Secretary  for  that  purpose. 

Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Willard,  put  by  the  Secretary,  and 
carried. 

Secretary  Kendel:  I  will  ask  Mr.  H.  W.  Wood  to  act  as 
chairman,  and  the  following  to  serve  with  him  on  such  com- 
mittee, viz.,  Messrs.  Burpee,  S.  F.  Willard,  C.  C.  Cropp  and 
Watson  Woodruff. 

President  Grenell :  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  the  compli- 
mentary reference  to  the  address.  The  next  report  in  order  is 
that  from  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  the  By-laws,  Mr.  S. 
F.  Willard,  chairman. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  REVISION  OF 

BY-LAWS. 

Mr.  Willard:  The  Committee  on  Revision  of  By-Laws  was 
obliged  under  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  to  send  out 
their  recommendations  at  least  thirty  days  in  advance  of  the 
meeting.  This  was  done  and  you  have  all  received  the  same 
in  connection  with  the  program. 

I  would  say  that  the  committee  has  gone  over  this  mat- 
ter very  carefully  and  has  given  the  suggestion  made  at  the 
last  annual  meeting  full  consideration,  and  they  are  all  em- 
bodied in  the  circular  which  was  sent  out  bv  the  Secretarv. 
This  brings  the  whole  matter  of  by-laws  before  this  meeting 
for  definite  action.  I  think  if  the  Secretary  is  willing  it  would 
be  well  for  him  to  read  the  proposed  changes,  and  the  whole 
matter  can  be  open  for  discussion;  but  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest that  when  definite  and  final  action  is  taken  it  be  done  in 
executive  session.  If  in  order  it  may  be  brought  up  at  this 
time  and  action  deferred  until  later,  and  in  this  way  you  will 
be  fully  informed  of  the  suggested  changes  and  your  minds  bet- 
ter prepared  for  action  later. 

President  Grenell:  You  might  enumerate  the  proposed 
changes  today  and  postpone  final  action  until  tomorrow. 
Meantime  we  can  think  it  over,  talk  upon  it  and  be  able  to 
vote  intelligently. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough :  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Sec- 
retary read  the  amendments  as  proposed  by  the  committee  at 
this  session  and  that  the  action  on  the  same  be  made  the  spe- 
cial ordei*  of  business  at  our  first  executive  session,  if  this  does 
not  conflict  with  your  prearranged  plan. 
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President  Grenell:     I  think  that  is  proper. 
Motion  seconded,  and  carried. 
Secretary  Kendel  read  the  following : 

NOTICE  OF  PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE 

BY-LAWS. 

The  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the  By-Laws  recommend 
the  repeal  of  sections  one  and  two  of  article  i  of  the  By-laws 
and  the  substitution  of  the  following  in  place  thereof. 

Article  I. 

Section  i.  Any  individual,  firm  or  corporation  engaged 
in  the  seed  trade  in  this  country  or  Canada,  as  provided  for  in 
Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  for  membership 
in  this  association.  Firms  or  corporations  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote  only,  but  any  member  of  a  firm,  or  officer  of  a  cor- 
poration, may  represent  the  firm  or  corporation  and  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  association.  Any  member  of  a  firm, 
or  officer  of  a  corporation  may  make  application  for  and  take 
an  individual  membership,  should  he  so  desire.  All  member- 
ship to  cease  whenever  any  change  occurs  whereby  an  individ- 
ual, firm,  or  corporation  would  not,  under  our  constitution,  be 
eligible  for  membership,  and  can  be  renewed  only  by  vote  of 
the  association. 

Section  2.  New  members  may  be  elected  at  the  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  association,  or  at  any  special  meeting  that  may 
be  held,  after  having  been  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Membership.  All  applications  for  membership  must  be  made 
upon  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  and  accompanied 
by  an  initiation  fee  of  $25.00,  which  will  also  cover  the  first 
year's  tlues  or  be  recommended  by  at  least  one  member  of  the 
association,  who  will  guarantee  payment.  The  election  of  new 
members  shall  be  by  ballot.  It  shall  require  the  affirmative 
vote  of  at' least  twothirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting 
to  elect  a  member.  No  applicant  for  admission  to  membership 
shall  be  balloted  for  on  the  day  of  his  proposal,  except  by  unan- 
imous vote  suspending  the  rufe. 

Albert  McCullough, 
W.  Atlee  Burpee, 

M.  H,   DURYEA, 

J.  C.  Vaughan, 

By  S.  F.  Willard,  Chairman, 
for  the  Committee  on  Revision. 
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President  Grenell:  We  will  next  take  up  reports  of  com- 
mittees. The  first  will  be  that  of  the  delegates  to  thj  Na- 
tional Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  A.-McCullough:  I  would  ask  that  that  report  be  laid 
over  until  the  next  meeting,  inasmuch  as  I  was  unable  to  at- 
tend the  meeting,  and  Mr.  Burpee,  who  will  be  present  later, 
did  attend  the  meeting  and  is  prepared  to  make  a  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  it  was  so  ordered. 

President  Grenell  called  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Seed  Adulteration,  which  by  request  of  Mr.  Henry  W.  Wood, 
chairman,  was  passed  for  the  present. 

President  Grenell  called  for  report  of  Committee  on  Weights 
and  Measures,  C.  S.  Burge,  chairman,  which  was  read  by 
Secretary  Kendel,  as  follows : 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  WEIGHTS  AND 
MEASURES  CENTAL  SYSTEM. 

Toledo  is  now  the  only  large  primary  seed  market  that  still 
clings  to  the  bushel  system.  Chicago  in  1890,  Milwaukee  in 
1892  or  1893  2md  St.  Louis  in  1893  having  adopted  the  cental 
svstem  for  the  seed  business. 

The  cental  system  if  applied  to  the  seed  trade  where  the 
bushel  system  is  now  used,  would,  after  the  change  had  been 
grown  accustomed  to,  prove  its  value  both  in  saving  of  time 
and  the  less  liability  to  err. 

One  of  our  Chicago  friends  writes  us  regarding  the  cental 
system  as  follows.  "The  system  has  given  good  satisfaction 
and  has  simplified  so  many  things  that  we  would  not  return  to 
the  old  bushel  system.  I  should  like  very  much  to  see  To- 
ledo come  in  line  on  this,  as  consider  it  much  more  simple, 
rational  and  up-to-date  than  the  bushel  system." 

St.  Louis  writes:  "Think  the  change  has  proven  a  very 
good  one  since  we  do  not  have  the  arguments  with  some  par- 
ties we  formerly  did,  for  instance,  in  their  buying  Red  Top 
per  bushel  say,  so  many  bushels  Fancy  Red  Top,  claiming 
there  had  been  a  mistake  made  and  thev  had  not  received  the 
amount  of  seed  ordered.  Another  trouble  with  which  we  had 
to  contend  was  in  buying  and  selling  buckwheat  by  the  bushel. 
In  State  of  Iowa  official  weights  48  lbs.  to  bu.,  in  Missouri  52 
lbs.,  and  we  think  in  the  Eastern  States  50  lbs." 

Quoting  Milwaukee:  "The  cental  system  was  adopted  in 
Milwaukee  along  in  1892  or  1893  and  it  has  alwavs  been  a 
mystery  to  the  writer  that  your  market  has  not  also  fall^  into 
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line.  It  is,  I  believe,  now  about  the  only  large  seed  market 
where  it  is  not  in  force.  So  far  as  to  giving  you  any  infor- 
mation for  or  against  the  system,  the  undersigned  really  can- 
not see  one  single  objection  against  it,  while  the  many  points 
for  its  adoption  are  so  obvious  that  am  afraid  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  really  could  not  see  but  one  side  to  this  question." 

Now  besides  the  saving  of  time  and  the  lessened  chances 
for  errors,  the  cental  system  if  universally  adopted  would 
obviate  any  chance  for  a  lawsuit.  For  example,  a  bushel  sys- 
tem dealer  quoting  a  cental  system  dealer  forgets  to  mention 
that  the  price  is  per  bushel  and  the  would-be  buyer  tries  to  pick 
him  up  on  price  basis  per  cwt.  Although  anyone  in  the  seed 
business  would  readily  know  whether  the  quotation  was  per 
bushel,  or  hundredweight.  It  has  recently  happened  that  such 
a  case  as  mentioned  found  its  way  into  court  for  settlement. 

Prices  per  hundredweight  for  cars,  say  Toledo,  plus  rate 
of  freight  say  to  New  York  City  (which  is  always  given  per 
loo  lbs.)  gives  cost  delivered  much  quicker  and  easier  than 
a  quotation  per  bushel,  where  you  have  to  stop  and  reduce  the 
freight  rate  per  lOO  lbs.  to  its  equivalent  per  bushel.  Roth 
in  buying  and  selling  a  bushel  quotation  cannot  be  cut  as  fine 
as  a  hundredweight  price  and  often  loses  a  trade  for  the  bushel 
system  dealer. 

The  cental  system  would  also  do  away  with  any  chance  for 
disputes  over  weights  where  the  number  of  pounds  per  bushel 
for  any  given  seed  varies  in  different  states,  for  example :  Hun- 
garian in  some  states  is  48  lbs.,  in  others  50,  same  way  with 
millets. 

Another  Chic^o  friend  writes  us :  "We  have  always  found 
the  cental  system  to  be  very  satisfactory.  It  facilitates  office 
work,  causes  fewer  errors  and  is,  we  think,  far  superior  to 
the  bushel  method  of  figuring  values  in  .field  seeds.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  your  market  may  adopt  it  in  the  near  future. 
My  recollection  is  that  at  the  time  the  cental  system  was  rec- 
ommended bv  the  Seed  Trade  Association  nearlv  all  the  im- 
portant  primary  markets,  except  perhaps  your  own,  were  rep- 
resented and  practically  agreed  upon  the  change,  but  it  seems 
that  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  are  almost  alone  in  having  ad- 
hered strictly  to  the  system.  I  hope  you  can  accomplish  some- 
thing toward  securing  greater  uniformity." 

Just  one  more  point.  In  making  a  price  per  bushel  on  a 
mixed  lot  of  Timothy  and  Alsike,  it  is  hard  sometimes  to  tell 
whether  there  should  be  45  or  60  lbs.  allowed  to  the  bushel,  but 
if  the  price  was  made  per  hundredweight  this  difficulty  would 
be  overcome. 
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I  hardly  think  it  necessary  to  say  anything  more  regarding 
the  cental  system,  for  I  am  of  the  same  mind  as  my  Milwaukee 
friend,  that  is,  can  see  but  one  side  to  this  question,  and  now 
earnestly  urge  this  association  to  use  their  bfest  efforts  to  have 
the  cental  system  as  applied  to  the  seed  trade  universally  adopt- 
ed. 

I  thank  vou,  etc. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  S.  BURGE,  Chairman, 
Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures. 

President  Grenell:  Gentlemen,  what  will  you  do  with  the 
report  ? 

^Ir.  A.  McCnllough:  I  move  that  the  report  be  received 
and  ordered  printed. 

Which  motion  was  seconded,  and  carried. 

President  (jrenell  called  for  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Postal  Laws,  remittances  and  postage  on  seed  catalogues, 
which  was  read  by  its  chairman,  Mr.  C.  N.  Page,  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  POSTAL  LAWS,  RE- 
MITTANCES AND  POSTAGE  ON  SEED 

CATALOGUES. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  continuous  agitation 
regarding  postal  affairs,  and  upwards  of  64  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  but 
so  far  as  learned,  every  one  of  them  have  been  killed  in  the 
committee  room.  These  bills  have  provided  for  many  of  the 
changes  desired,  but  apparently  the  people  in  Washington  pre- 
fer to  have  everything  remain  as  it  is,  and  Congress  is  not 
willing  even  to  make  the  improvements  requested  by  the  Post* 
office  Department. 

A  letter  received  from  Postmaster  General  Madden  states: 
"That  the  new  system  of  mailing  pamphlets  and  other  third 
and  fourth  class  matter  without  affixing  stamps  is  now  in  oper- 
ation in  upwards  of  700  of  the  largest  postoffices  in  the  United 
States,  and  is  apparently  giving  entire  satisfaction."  Besides 
the  great  amount  of  labor  saved  by  the  merchants  and  publish- 
ers who  use  this  system,  it  has  been  estimated  that  it  saves  the 
entire  labor  of  400  to  600  pastoffice  employees  who  have  hereto- 
fore been  employed  in  cancelling  stamps  and  rehandling  the 
mail. 
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I^st  August  a  member  of  tliis  committee  made  a  trip  to 
Washington  and  spent  considerable  time  interviewing  the 
heads  of  divisions  in  the  Postoffice  Department,  and  he  found 
them  so  greatly  opposed  to  further  changes  that  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  accomplish  anything  along  that  line.  We  hoped 
to  secure  a  law  modifying  the  present  ruling  so  as  to  permit 
the  mailing  in  bulk  of  all  printed  matter,  seeds,  plants  and 
in  fact  all  third-class  matter  where  packages  weighed  not  less 
than  two  ounces  each,  in  lots  of  250  pounds  or  more,  at  the 
bulk  rate  of  eight  cents  per  pound,  and  paying  the  postage  on 
same  in  money  without  affixing  stamps. 

Almost  everyone  favors  a  parcels  post  which  would  enable  us 
to  enjoy  the  same  favorable  rates  as  European  countries,  but 
there  seems  but  little  chance  to  secure  such  legislation,  as  the 
express  companies  exert  too  great  an  influence,  and  they  have 
secured  the  co-operation  of  practically  all  the  snxall  merchants 
over  the  country  who  seem  to  fear  that  a  parcels  post  will  help 
the  large  mail  order  houses  in  various  lines  to  ruin  their  busi- 
ness. 

It  may  surprise  some  persons  who  take  pride  in  our  Post- 
office  Department  to  know  that  in  1874  the  U.  S.  Postal  Sys- 
tem was  considered  as  the  nearest  perfection,  but  now  there  are 
more  than  a  score  of  other  countries  which  stand  higher  in 
efficiency.  Great  Britain  carries  packages  weighing  1 1  pounds 
to  any  part  of  her  territory  for  25  cents.  Germany  carries  a 
package  of  the  same  size  to  any  part  of  Germany  or  Austria 
for  12  cents,  while  the  L'nited  States  charges  64  cents  for  a 
four-pound  package  which  would  equal  $1.76  for  11  pounds, 
or  about 'fifteen  times  as  much  as  Germany.  Jn  Germany  a 
package  weighing  iig  pounds  can  be  sent  anywhere  by  mail 
for  30  cents.  The  U.  S.  Postoffice  Department  would  compel 
us  to  divide  such  a  shipment  up  into  28  packages  and  charge 
us  about  6,000  per  cent,  more  for  the  same  service.  Now, 
don't  say  that  the  difference  is  caused  by  the  longer  distance 
packages  may  be  shipped,  as  the  express  companies  figure  that 
the  terminal  expense  of  receiving  and  delivering  the  goods  fre- 
quently amounts  to  more  than  the  railroad  transportation. 

The  cost  of  sending  postoffice  money  orders  is  much  larger 
than  it  should  he,  and  this  is  discouraging  to  business.  Most 
hanks  charge  ten  cents  for  a  New  York  draft  of  not  over 
$100.00,  but  the  U.  S.  Government  charge  30  cents  for  the 
same  service.  Several  systems  of  postal  checks  have  been 
devised,  but  all  bills  looking  for  such  improvements  are  killed 
in  the  committee  room  of  Congress. 
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It  is  hoped  that  as  a  result  of  the  general  dissatisfaction 
which  now  exists  there  will  soon  be  many  changes  in  Congress, 
and  practical  business  men  will  take  the  places  of  the  pres- 
ent incumbents,  so  that  more  can  be  accomplished.  It  will 
doubtless  be  necessary  to  send  a  representative  to  Washington 
when  legislation  is  desired,  and  it  is  for  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association  to  decide  whether  the  good  which  can  be 
accomplished  will  justify  the  expense. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHAS.  N.  PAGE,  Chairman. 

In  addition  to  his  foregoing  formal  report,  Mr.  Page  stated, 
as  follows: 

I  desire  to  refer  especially  to  two  bills,  one  introduced  by 
Mr.  Hull,  (No.  355,  H.  R.,  59th  Congress,  first  session)  Dec. 
4»  1905,  providing  for  payment  of  postage  on  books,  catalogues 
and  other  printed  matter  in  money  without  affixing  stamps  at 
the  same  rate  of  postage  which  now  prevails;  and  the  other 
introduced  by  Mr.  Henry,  of  Connecticut  (H.  R.  No.  4429, 
59th  Congress,  first  session)  Dec.  6,  1905,  providing  for  the 
consolidation  of  third  and  fourth-class  matter,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  parcels  post,  a  new  rate  of  postage  being  pro- 
posed of  I  cent  each  on  parcels  weighing  3  oz.  or  less ;  2  cents 
for  3  to  6  oz. ;  3  ceaits  for  6  to  9  oz. ;  4  cents  for  9  to  12  oz. ; 
5  cents  for  12  oz.  to  i  lb.;  and  2  cents  for  each  additional 
pound;  the  limit  of  weight  being  11  lbs.,  and  making  the  cost 
of  shipping  1 1  lbs.  parcels  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  25 
cents. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  registration  and  insurance  of 
such  parcels  up  to  $50  in  value,  for  a  small  additional  fee. 
Both  of  these  bills  are  highly  advantageous  to  the  seed  trade ; 
but  I  have  suggested  that  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Hull  also 
be  made  to  cover  seeds,  bulbs,  and  all  other  matter  of  the  third- 
class. 

President  Grenell  called  for  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
periment Stations,  which  in  the  absence  of  its  chairman,  Mr. 
W.  D.  Ross,  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Buckbee,  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

The  work  of  the  different  experiment  stations  throughout  the 
country  diflFers  but  very  little  from  the  work  done  in  the  past.  The 
fifty  odd  stations  are  scattered  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from 
the  North  to  the  extreme  Southern  States  and  each  one  is  naturally  ex- 
perimenting with  those  crops  which  are  grown  largely  in  its  locality. 
A  few  matters  have  been  referred  to  this  committee  the  past  year.  Soil 
Inoculation  and  Seed  Adulteration  are  two  matters  that  have  been 
brought  to  our  attention. 
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SOIL  INOCULATION. 

The  appearance  of  a  bulletin  last  November  published  by  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  which  it  was 
claimed  that  the  dried  cotton  cultures  for  seed  and  soil  inoculation 
•eere  worthless,  naturally  caused  the  seedsmen  who  had  been  dealing 
in  such  cultures  to  pause  and  to  desire  some  refutation  of  the  charge 
before  continuing  to  handle  such  goods.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  a 
product  for  which  such  unreasonable  and  unauthorized  claims  had  been 
made  in  the  public  press  and  elsewhere  should  receive  something  of 
a  set  back  when  it  had  been  subjected  to  a  pratical  test,  but  the  state- 
ment that  the  cultures  were  of  no  account  even  when  used  under  proper 
conditions  and  therefore  a'  fraud  was  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise  and 
hardly  seemed  warranted  by  the  evidence  submitted. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  Geneva  Bulletin  there  have  been  a 
number  of  publications  bearing  upon  the  subject,  all  of  which  we  have 
examined  so  far  as  possible  and  probably  the  best  way  to  bring  the 
whole  matter  before  you  will  be  to  simply  quote  from  these  statements, 
allowing  you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions. 

Very  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Geneva  Bulletin  the  Dept. 
of  Agriculture  announced  that  they  were  "prepared  to  send  out  bac- 
teriological ly  pure  cultures^  in  small  tubes  hermetically  sealed."  Al- 
though at  the  same  time  the  Department  stated  that  **the  number  of 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  secure  inoculation  by  users  of  cotton  cultures 
sent  out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  small",  the  introduction 
of  a  new  method  was  considered  by  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
and  others  to  be  an  admission  of  error  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
and  it  has  been  repeatedly  so  stated  in  Experiment  Station  Bulletins 
and  in  the  agricultural  press.  The  real  facts  in  the  matter  do  not  seem 
to  bear  this  out.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Albert  F.  Woods,  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
published  in  the  "Rural  New-Yorker"  of  March  24,  1906,  he  says, — 

"I  regret  that  published  statements  during  the  last  few  months 
should  have  tended  to  make  it  appear  that  we  were  in  any  way  dis- 
crediting the  value  of  cultures  dried  on  cotton  if  they  are  prop^ly 

prepared    and   packed" "In    distributing    the    bacteria 

in  dry  form  it  is  necessary  that  the  inoculated  cotton  shall  be  quickly 
dried  in  an  air  free  from  contaminating  yeasts  and  bacteria.  While 
this  phase  of  the  process  is  practicable,  we  have  found  that  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  keep  the  culture  dry,  especially  where  they  have  to  be  sent 
long  distances.  If  they  absorb  any  moisture  from  the  air,  the  cultures 
are  likely  to  be  overrun  by  yeasts  or  molds  and  the  nitrogen  bacteria 
to  die.  It  was  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  led  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station  to  conclude  from  their  experiments  that  the  cul- 
tures were  killed  by  drying.  Had  they  dried  their  cultures  rapidly, 
they  would  have  found  them  all  right,  but  the  very  slow  process  of 
drying  which  they  used  would  probably  kill  all  the  nitrogen  bacteria. 
Their  conclusions,  so  fal»  as  the  method  of  distribution  is  concerned, 
are  therefore  unwarranted. 

We  have  adopted  the  new  system  not  because  the  dry-culture 
system  is  not  good  and,  in  fact,  much  better  than  anything  that  had 
been  -proposed  previous  to  the  time  the  Department  began  distributing 
them,  but  because  we  beleive  that  the  pure  culture  in  the  hermetically 
scaled  tubes  in  a  nitrogen-free  solution  has  some  distinct  advantages 
over  the  dry  culture.  Whether  it  will  prove  in  all  ways  more  ad- 
vantageous is  yet  to  be  determined." 
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It  seems  that  the  liquid  cultures  now  being  sent  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment are  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  and  that  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  after  having  been  subjected  to  the  practical  test  to  which 
cotton  cultures  were  put,  that  they  will  continue  the  distribution  in 
this  form.  The  liquid  culture  was  an  attempt  to  overcome,  first,  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  cotton  cultures  free  from  contamination  during 
drying,  and  second,  in  keeping  the  cultures  from  absorbing  moisture 
after  they  were  dry.  It  is  claimed  that  these  two  difficulties  have  been 
overcome  in  preparing  the  cotton  cultures  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
what  the  comparative  merits  of  the  liquid  culture  and  the  improved 
cotton  culture  will  be.  It  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  the  improved 
cotton  culture  that  shutting  out  the  air  from  a  growing  liquid  culture 
proves  deleterious  and  that  the  products  of  growth  set  free  in  the 
liquid  culture  will  in  a  short  time  weaken  the  culture  materially,  but 
these  are  matters  which  will  require  time  to  determine. 

An  article  bearing  more  especially  upon  the  technical  questions 
involved  in  the  effect  of  drying  upon  legume  bacteria  appeared  in 
"Science"  for  March  23,  1906.  The  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Karl 
F.  Keller  man  and  Mr.  T.  D.  Beck  with,  both  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  for  the  results  obtained  by  the  authors  of  the  Geneva  Bulletin 
is  that  the  latter  failed  to  dry  the  cotton  cultures  rapidly  enough,  but 
put  them  in  rather  tightly  covered  dishes  which  were  inclosed  in  bags 
and  stored  in  a  drawer.  This  necessitated  only  a  partial  drying  or 
was  so  slow  that  the  bacteria  deteriorated  and  died.  The  conclusions 
of  Messrs.  Kellerman  and  Beckwith  regarding  the  worth  of  dried  >f  ul- 
tures  are  as  follows: — 

1.  "Cultures  of  nodule- forming  bacteria  have  been  rapidly  dried, 
kept  in  a  desiccator  for  thirty  days,  sixty  days  and  ninety  days, 
and  revived  with  no  apparent  difference  in  the  three  series." 

2.  "A  culture  has  beei^  placed  on  cotton,  half  of  which  was 
placed  in  a  sterile  petri  dish,  to  make  drying  very  slow,  half  was 
dried  rapidly  and  kept  over  calcium  chlorid.  After  twenty-five 
days  the  cotton  in  the  petri  dish  was  sterile;  the  cotton  from 
the  desiccator  was  a  pure  culture  in  good  condition,   containing 

•  numberless  organisms.'* 

3.  "The  nodule-forming  bacteria  of  the  Leguminoseae  may  be 
dried  rapidly  and  kept  in  a  dry  condition  for  long  periods,  and  may 
then  be  revived  successfully.  ^ 

"Cultures  properly  dried  may  be  killed  by  exposure     to  v  moist 

conditions." 

The  Experiment  Stations  of  Iowa.  (Press  Bulletin  No.  2),  Okla- 
homa (No.  68),  and  Georgia,  (No.  7),  have  recently  published  bul- 
letins which  either  quote  at  length  from  the  New  York  Bulletin 
or  maintain  that  the  introduction  of  bacteria  into  the  soil  of  their  re- 
spective states  for  any  legume  is  necessary.  The  Georgia  Bulletin 
goes  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the  cow-pea  organisms  present  in  the  soil 
are  capable  of  inoculating  any  other  legume  which  may  be  introduced 
there.  This  is  contrary  to  the  belief  of  most  investigators  upon  the 
subject  The  Illinois  Experiment  Station.  (Bulletin  No.  94),  states 
that  it  has  been  demonstrated  "that  as  a  rule  there  are  different  species 
of  nitrogen  gathering  bacteria  for  markedly  different  species  of»  leg- 
uminous plants.  Thus  we  have  one  kind  of  bacteria  for  red  clover, 
another  kind  for  cow  peas,  another  kind  for  soy  beans  and  still  a  differ- 
ent kind  for  alfalfa.  There  are  some  noteworthy  exceptions  to  this 
rule  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  by  a  comparatively  long  process 
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of  breeding  or  evolution,  the  bacteria  which  naturally  live  upon  one 
kind  of  legume  may  gradually  develop  the  power  to  live  upon  a  dis- 
tinctly different  legume  to  which  they  were  not  at  first  adapted.  Of 
course  this  process  of  forcing  bacteria  to  live  upon  a  legume  to  which 
they  are  not  naturally  adapted  -has  little  or  no  practical  value  because  it' 
is  unnecessary  if  there  is  a  species  of  bacteria  which  naturally  lives 
upon  the  same  legume."  This  Bulletin  goes  on  to  state  that  "there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  of  the  different  species  of  nitrogen- 
gathering-bacteria  will  live  in  the  soil  for  more  than  a  few  years  in  the 
absence  of  any  legume  upon  which  they  naturally  live." 

One  of  the  most  recent  Experiment  Station  Bulletins  dealing  with 
the  question  of  artificial  cultures  for  leguminous  crops  is  that  issued 
by  the  Virginia  Station,  (No.  159).  This  station  has  been  distributing 
cultures  for  the  last  two  seasons.  A  liquid  culture  was  at  first  dis- 
tributed with  a  limit  of  life  of  thirty  days,  practically  the  same  method 
recently  adopted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Bulletin 
states,  however,  that  it  is  the  intention  to  prepare  a  number  of  cotton 
cultures  for  the  coming  season,  they  having  given  a  fair  degree  of  sat- 
isfaction. The  results  obtained  in  Virginia  by  the  use  of  artificial  cul- 
tures are  summarized  as  follows, — 

Benefit   derived   from   inoculation 82%  • 

No  benefit  from  inoculation 8% 

Land  already  inoculated  10% 

To  quote, — "This  is  a  very  good  showing  and  is  somewhat  better 
than  that  claimed  by  the  •  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington; 
also  averages  better  than  the  experiments  conducted  by  the  different 
stations  of  Germany  in  1903.  With  these  results  we  feel  that  our  ef- 
forts to  secure  an  inoculating  material  which  would  meet  the  condi- 
tions existing  on  the  farm  have  been  successful." 

The  Bulletin  concludes  that  "inoculation  can  be  done  successfully 
and  profitably  when  care  is  taken  in  observing  the  proper  methods." 
Also  "a  conservative  course  is  recommended.  The  recent  wild  en- 
thusiasm using  such  terms  as  'vest  pocket  fertilizer/  'act  like  magic,' 
etc.  is  misleading  while  any  statement  that  inoculation  by  artificial  cul- 
ture is  a  fraud  is  equally  wrong." 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  and  fairest  tests  made  with  cul- 
tures is  that  one  recently  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of 
Great  Britain,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  the  Journal  of 
this  Board  in  February  of  this  year.  Cotton  cultures  from  this  country 
as  well  as  tube  cultures  from  Germany  were  secured  and  fourteen  ag- 
ricultural colleges  and  experiment  stations  co-operated  in  the  experi- 
ment. 

The  general  plan  of  the  experiments  was  as  follows. — 

1.  Laboratory  experiments  with  sterilized  #oil  or  sand. 

2.  Pot  cultures  in  unsterilized  soils  from  various  sources. 
These,  as  a  rule,  included  not  only  ordinary  cultivated  soils,  but 
also  virgin  soils,  or  soils  which  had  not  grown  leguminous  crops 
for  many  years. 

3.  Experiments  in  accord  with  actual  agricultural  or  horti- 
cultural practice.  These  experiments  varied  from  the  inoculation 
of  small  garden  plots  |o  tests  on  a  large  scale  in  the  field. 

The  results  of  these  at  all  stations  are  given  in  detail,  but  the 
summary  and  conclusion  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  The  labora- 
tory "experiments  in  which  positive  results  were  obtained,  showed  that 
in  many  cases  both  tlie  American  and  German  cultures  were  alive  and 
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capable  of  infecting  the  plants  for  which  they  were  designed  and  pro- 
ducing an  increased  yield." 

In  the  plot  experiments  and  those  conducted  under  agricultural 
conditions  the  negative  results  exceeded  the  positive.  This  was  as- 
cribed to  the  presence  of  nodules  upon  check  plots  making  it  impossible 
to  get  comparative  results  and  to  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  cultures. 
It  is  but  fair  to  state  that  the  cultures  from  Germany  were  much  fresh- 
er than  those  from  America.  The  latter  were  in  some  cases  received 
early  in  the  autumn  of  1904  but  could  not  be  used  until  the  following 
spring.  Considerable  gain  resulted  from  the  use  of  American  cultures. 
At  Aberdeen  on  a  soil  fairly  fertile  in  good  condition  the  effect  of  in- 
oculation on  beans,  peas  and  alfalfa  was  "distinct  and  quite  appreciable 
to  the  casual  observer."  No  difference  was  seen  in  yield  of  aJsyke  and 
red  clover.  On  a  farm  near  Aberdeen,  however,  where  soil  was  peaty 
and  clover  had  never  grown  well,  the  inoculation  "was  remarkably 
successful,  producing  a  thicker  covering  of  clover  and  much  stronger 
growth.  The  difference  has  increased  between  October  and  the  pres- 
ent time  in  an  extraordinary  way." 

At  Wbodilee  near  Glasgow  a  gain  of  30%  was  obtained  by  in- 
oculation over  an  uninoculated  plot  and  an  evident  increase  seen  in  five 
out  of  eight  experiments. 

As  a  result  of  all  the  reported  experiments  it  is  concluded  that 
the  cultures  both  American  and  German  were  not  uniform,  although 
it  was  not  possible  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the  failures  are 
to  be  attributed  to  this  cause.  Finally  the  report  says,  "It  seems, 
however,  from  the  positive  results  recorded  that  not  only  are  these 
cultures  sometimes  able  to  produce  nodules  on  the  roots  of  plants 
new  to  a  neighborhood,  but  that  even  in  cases  where  the  leguminous 
crop  has  been  grown  in  the  previous  year,  benefit  may  be  derived  from 
inoculation." 

The  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  is  experimenting  at  the 
present  time  with  cultures  from  one  commercial  firm,  also  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  and  from  the  Ontario  Ag- 
ricultural College.  Prof.  Brooks  states  that  it  is  too  early  to  get  any 
information  as  to  the  results.  The  cultures  which  he  is  experimenting 
with  from  the  N.  N.  C.  Co.  are  the  old  form  on  cotton,  those  from 
the  Dep.  of  Agriculture  are  in  a  semi-fluid  form  and  those  from 
Ontario  arc  in  a  jelly-like  form. 

In  all  the  publications  of  the  Dep.  of  Agriculture,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  literature  of  commercial  concerns,  it  is  plainly  set  forth  that 
the  cultures  are  adapted  only  to  certain  definite  conditions  and  that 
these  are  limited.  More  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  fact  that 
ail  soils  do  not  need  Inoculating  and  when  they  do,  it  is  only  one  of 
several  operations  necessary  to  produce  a  good  crop.  Dealers  as  well 
as  manufacturers  should  state  plainly  what  may  be  expected  from  the 
cultures  as  well  as  what  they  will  not  and  cannot  do. 

In  summing  up  the  whole  matter,  it  appears  to  your  committee  that 
soil  inoculation  is  a  necessity,  but  whether  we  can  depend  upon  the 
cultures  from  commercial  firms  remains  to  bp  seen.  They  claim,  how- 
ever, that  with  the  new  style  package,  the  cultures  will  reach  the  farmer 
in  the  same  condition  in  which  they  leave  the  laboratory  and  we  hope 
that  another  season's  trial  will  prove  that  this  is  not  only  a  safe,  but 
a  necessary  article  which  dealers  can  handle  with  confidence. 
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SEED   ADULTERATION    AND   MIXTURE. 

While  this  subject  may  not  properly  come  before  this  committee, 
it  is  nevertheieiis  one  of  the  matters  that  is  receiving  the  attention  of 
the  experiment  stations  at  the  present  time  and  the  States  of  Maine 
and  Kentucky  already  have  laws  requiring  the  director  of  the  station 
to  take  samples  of  seed  from  every  dealer  in  the  state  and  all  samples 
found  to  contain  mixtures  of  any  kind  are  reported  and  the  names  of 
the  firms  selling  them  are  published.  Other  states  are  contemplating 
similar  laws  and  while  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  some  dealers  have  im- 
ported large  quantities  of  trefoil  for  the  sole  purpose  of  adulterating 
clover  seed,  there  is  no  reason  why  everyone  should  be  accused  of 
this  vile  pratice.  If  we  have  in  our  Association  such  dealers,  the  soon- 
er we  are  rid  of  them  the  better.  An  honest  man  will  bear  watching, 
but  no  honest  man  should  bear  even  an  insinuation  of  dishonesty 
without  standing  up  for  his  rights.  Laws  should  be  made  for  our  pro- 
tection as  well  as  for  the  farmers  and  would  it  not  be  well  for  some 
National  Law  to  be  enacted  establishing  some  standard  whereby  we 
can  deal  in  the  usual  grades  of  seed  found  on  the  market  without  being 
accused  of  adulterating. 

This  subject  must  sooner  or  later  receive  careful  consideration. 
It  might  not  be  advisable  to  change  the  standard  from  100%,  for  we 
know  that  is  absolute,  but  is  almost  beyond  expectation.  However, 
it  is  the  proper  decimal  for  calculating  qualities  and  with  100%  as  a 
standard  of  purity,  with  the  qualifying  terms  of  98%  for  fancy,  95% 
for  choice  and  90%  for  prime  or  any  other  proportion  that  might 
be  agreed  upon  after  careful  c(}nsideration,  we  would  have  a  standard 
to  go  by.  There  is  no  lield  under  the  sun  that  can  produce  any  one 
species  of  plants  exclusive  of  everything  else  and  man  has  never  in- 
vented machinery  to  separate  all  the  different  varieties  that  may  grow 
together.  There  is  no  doubt  a  class  of  dealers  that  will  continue  to  per- 
petrate their  line  of  fraudulent  operations  just  as  long  as  they  can  do 
so  and  have  the  blame  borne  by  the  retail  men.  Such  men  should 
be  punished  and  .some  law  should  be  enacted  which  will  place  the 
blame  on  the  guilty  party.  . 

As  samples  are  obtained  now,  the  dealer  has  no  protection  what- 
ever and  no  opportunity  given  him  to  prove  his  innocence.  If  samples 
are  to  be  obtained,  it  should  be  done  on  the  same  plan  as  samples  of 
fertilizer  are  now  taken  and  in  that  way  the  guilty  party  or  the  one 
doing  the  mixing  has  to  suffer.  There  is  no  doubt  but  these  laws 
will  have  a  tendency  to  create  a  demand  for  higher  grades  of  seed, 
which  is  much  to  be  desired. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station  at  Wooster  is  doing  good  work  with 
seed  corn  and  grains.  Bulletins  No.  140  and  No.  165  are  of  interest 
to  all  dealers.  Bulletin  No.  173  on  the  diseases  of  seed  peas  is  now 
on  the  press  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  very  soon. 

The  Maryland  Station  at  College  Park  has  done  and  is  now  doing 
good  work  experimenting  with  pithiness  in  celery.  Bulletin  No.  93 
IS  of  great  importance  to  celery  growers. 

The  Connecticut  Experiment  Station  at  New  Haven  is  doing  con- 
siderable work  on*  methods  of  improving  seed  by  selection.  They 
have  taken  corn,  rye  and  sunflower  for  their  experiments. 

The  Experiment  Station  at  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y..  is 
doing  considerable  in  the  way  of  plant  breeding  with  timothy,  but 
has  no  results  to  report  at  the  present  time.  • 
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The  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station  at  Raleigh  is  doing  ex- 
tensive work  with  com  and  cotton  and  their  sixty-four  page  Bulletin 
contains  valuable  information  to  dealers  in  that  locality. 

Other  stations  are  doing  equally  as  good  work  and  each  is  dis-, 
tributing  its  bulletins  and  leaflets  which  are  doing  great  good  in  en- 
couraging better  methods  in  tilling  the  soil,  recommending  the  use  of 
better  qualities  of  seed  and  new  ideas  in  spraying,  breeding  and  pro- 
moting agriculture.  The  American  Seed  Trade  Association  should  in 
every  way  possible  assist  and  encourage  Experiment  Stations  in  their 
work  and  we  should  work  together  with  them  in  harmony. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  D.  Ross,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

On  motion  the  rqx)rt  was  received. 

President  Grenell  called  for  the  report  of  Committee  on 
Transportation,  Mr.  George  S.  Green,  chairman. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TRANSPORTATION. 

Mr.  Green:  Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to  state  that  this 
committee  has  never  been  able  to  get  together.  We  are  pretty 
widely  scattered  and  it  has  never  seemed  convenient  during  the 
year  to  hold  a  meeting.  I  have  had  considerable  correspond- 
ence with  various  parties  on  subjects  that  properly  come  be- 
fore this  committee,  and  while  I  am  unable  to  report  any  very 
great  volume  of  effective  work  on  my  part,  yet  I  must  con- 
gratulate the  association  on  the  general  progress  of  public  work 
along  this  line.  I  have  tried  to  keep  in  touch  with  it  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  I  have  held  myself  in  readiness  to  help 
along  as  opportunity  affords.  The  passage  of  the  Hepburn 
Bill,  which  now  seems  to  be  practically  assured,  will  be  a 
great  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  regulation  of  com- 
mon carriers ;  and  this  has  been  brought  about  in  a  large 
measure  by  general  agitation,  such  as  associations  like  this 
could  help  with.  Prominent  among  the  people  that  have 
helped  forward  this  work  I  want  to  mention  Mr.  E.  P.  Bacon, 
of  Milwaukee,  who  has  been  practically  in  charge  of  a  very 
widespread  movement  toward  advancing  this  cause.  There 
Are  many  others  who  might  be  mentioned  in  that  same  connec- 
tion, but  his  work  seems  to  be  particularly  prominent. 

Our  President  has  appointed  during  the  year  Mr.  McVay 
to  represent  this  association  in  the  work  that  is  being  carried 
forward  bv  the  American  Merchants  and  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation  in  the  west.  1  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  McVay  has 
further  information  along  this  line.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  confer  together  since  we  came  here  today,  and  possibly 
will  have  something  later  to  offer. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Page  has  also  been  prominent  in  work  upon  the 
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Joint  Committee  of  the  Florists,  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen, 
which  committee  met  in  Washington  during  the  past  year.  I 
was  not  able  to  attend,  but  Mr.  Page  was  there.  They  adopt- 
ed a  series  of  resolutions  which  I  wish  to  place  on  file  with 
the  Secretary.  I  think  perhaps  that  is  better  than  reading  them 
now,  Mr.  President,  as  the  hour  is  rather  late. 

If  the  Hepburn  Bill  finally  passes  in  practically  its  present 
shape,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  next  most  important  matter 
that  concerns  us  with  regard  to  transportation  companies,  and 
particularly  those  of  us  who  are  shippers  of  heavy  seeds  in  car 
lots,  such  as  peas,  bea^ns,  etc.,  is  the  uniform  bill  of  lading 
movement.  The  railroads  have  had  under  way  a  uniform  bill 
of  lading  movement  of  their  own  along  lines  which  as  you 
all  know  are  objectionable  to  almost  all  classes  of  shippers. 
The  bill  of  lading  proposed  by  them  would  practically  release 
the  railroad  from  all  responsibility  for  goods  which  they  re- 
ceive, except  upon  payment  of  an  excessive  rate  which  will  se- 
cure insurance,  a  rate,  however,  which  is  absolutely  prohibitive ; 
thus  practically  leaving  with  the  shipper  responsibility  for 
the  safe  carriage  qf  his  goods.  It  seems  to  me  very  desirable 
that  Congress  should  pass  a  uniform  bill  of  lading  law  which 
will  fix  the  responsibility  on  the  carriers,  where  it  properly 
belongs. 

The  National  Grain  Dealers'  Association  has  recommended 
the  main  points  which  seem  desirable  to  cover  in  such  bill  of 
lading,  and  with  your  permission  I  will  read  their  recommen- 
dations on  that  subject: 

1.  That  order  bills  of  lading  be  properly  safeguarded  to 
prevent  forgery. 

2.  That  the  bill  of  lading  be  uniform  and  provide  ^r  all 
interstate  shipments. 

3.  That  it  contain  well  defined  and  clear  conditions,  which 
shall  not,  however,  permit  the  carrier  to  exempt  itself  from 
the  loss  arising  from  its  own  negligence  or  that  of  its  officers, 
agents  and  employees. 

4.  That  the  shipper  be  allowed  to  demand  a  bill  of  lading 
and  an  "order"  bill  of  lading.  (Meaning  I  suppose  that  it 
need  not  be  an  order  unless  required  or  desired.) 

5.  That  an  order  bill  of  lading  shall  be  taken  up  before 
the  property  is  delivered,  but,  iri  the  event  of  partial  delivery 
such  delivery  shall  be  endorsed  thereon. 

6.  That  the  consignee  shall  have  the  rijs^ht  to  inspect  the 
goods  without  the  surrender  of  the  bill  of  lading.  (That,  by 
the  way,  I  think  a  very  important  point.  We  are  harassed 
greatly  by  the  arbitrary  action  of  the  railroads  in  insisting  that 
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goods  shipped  to  order  shall  not  be  subject  to  examination  ex* 
cept  by  special  arrangement  with  the  shipper.) 

7.  That  *'order"  bills  of  lading  shall  be  negotiable  instru- 
ments and  muniments  of  title. 

8.  If  an  ''order''  bill  of  lading  contain  the  name  of  the 
party  to  be  notified,  such  words  shall  be  construed  as  to  charge 
any  bona  fide  holders  with  notice  of  equities  of  such  notify 
party. 

9.  That  a  bill  of  lading  shall  have  been  issued  when  it 
shall  have  been  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  the  carriers  or 
its  agents. 

10.  That  "order"  bills  of  lading  shall  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence in  the  hands  of  a  bona  fide  holder  that  all  goods  men- 
tioned therein  have  been  delivered  to  and  received  by  the  car- 
rier. 

11.  Giving  to  the  shipper  the  right  to  route  his  freight. 

12.  That  upon  the  loss  or  damage  to  the  property  any  one  or 
all  of  the  carriers  shall  be  held  liable  for  such  loss  or  dam- 
age. (In  that  connection  I  would  state  that  I  think  per- 
sonally that  the  only  satisfactory  provision  upon  that  point 
would  be  to  hold  the  originating  road,  giving  them  right  of  ac- 
tion against  any  road  to  whom  they  may  have  delivered  the 
goods  and  in  whose  possession  they  may  have  been  injured. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  sufficient  to  compel  the  shipper  to  find  out 
what  road  has  injured  his  goods,  because  in  the  nature  of 
things  and  the  way  the  railroads  conduct  their  business,  the 
shipper  cannot  do  this.) 

13.  That  there  be  but  one  class  of  "service."  (I  am  rather 
at  a  loss  to  know  jnst  what  that  means,  so  I  cannot  personally 
endorse  that.)  These  recommendations  which  are  signed  by 
both  Ihe  National  Hay  Association  and  the  Grain  Dealers' 
National  Association,  go  on  to  say  "As  stated  herein,  present 
conditions  imperatively,  demand  that  Congress  prescribe  a 
form  of  bill  of  ladirtg  both  in  the  interests  of  the  owners  of  the 
property  and  the  carriers,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
legislation  about  this  matter,  Congress  ought  to  legislate  fully, 
also  by  passing  an  act  dealing  with  the  subject  matter,  it  might 
thereby  nullify  all  the  law,  statutory  and  judicial,  of  the  va- 
rious states,  upon  the  subject." 

Now,  with  the  consent  of  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee I  would  be  glad  to  approve  these  recommendations 
practically  in  their  entirety,  except  as  I  have  mentioned ;  but 
before  going  on  record  for  the  committee  in  that  I  would  like 
at  least  to  consult  with  ^f  r.  Wood  who  is  here ;  and  I  had  hoped 
to  see  Mr.  J.  C.  r^IcCullough  here. 
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In  conclusion  I  will  say,  that  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  main- 
tain a  standing  committee  on  this  subject,  and  that  a  certain 
maximum  sum  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  such  com- 
mittee to  be  used  at  their  discretion  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tributing to  general  movements  which  seem  to  be  in  line  with 
this  work.  I  think  something  of  that  kind  was  done  last 
year;  that  is,  it  was  put  up  to  the  committee  to  confer  with 
the  Executive  Committee.  I  have  never  made  any  special 
reqttest  for  funds  to  help  along  any  work,  but  I  believe  that 
occasions  will  arise  where  this  Association  should  do  its 
share  in  connection  with  others. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Mr.  G.  B.  McVav :  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  recent 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama  on  the  line  of 
Mr..  Green's  report  which  you  will  no  doubt  be  interested  in. 
A  grain  house  at  Birmingham  bought  somewhere  in  the  west 
five  cars  of  No.  2  mixed  com,  which  was  sold  on  demand 
draft  attached  to  bill  of  lading.  The  draft  came  to  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Birmingham,  who  collected  same  of  con- 
signee. When  the  corn  arrived  it  was  found  heated  or  dam- 
aged, and  was  below  grade,  anyway.  The  consignee  ascer- 
tained that  the  draft  with  bill  of  lading  attached  had  been 
handled  as  a  cash  item,  or  in  other  words  had  been  discounted 
by  the  shipper  at  Omaha.  It  came  to  the  First  National  Bank 
at  Birmingham  as  a  cash  item,  and  was  remitted  for  accord- 
ingly in  due  course  of  business.  The  grain  dealer  at  Bir- 
mingham having  paid  the  draft  before  arrival  of  the  com  re- 
ceived and  disposed  of  the  com  to  best  advantage,  and  brought 
suit  for  damages  for  his  loss  after  crediting  proceeds,  against 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Birmingham.  He  obtained  judg- 
ment in  the  city  court  against  the  bank,  covering  his  loss  on 
the  five  carloads  of  corn.  The  case  was  immediately  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  which  unanimously  af- 
firmed the  decision  of  the  lower  court.  If  any  of  you  are  in-' 
terested  you  ought  to  look  up  that  decision  which  was  ren- 
dered about  six  months  ago,  because  if  followed  by  other 
courts  it  is  going  to  change  the  present  method  of  shipping  with 
draft  attached  to  bill  of  lading.  Some  of  the  best  lawyers 
in  Alabama  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  the  United  States  it  would  be  affirmed  there.  Banks 
in  the  south  are  all  torn  up  about  it,  and  a  great  manv  of 
them  arc  going  to  refuse  to  handle  bills  of  lading  as  cash  items 
hereafter.  They  certainly  will  not  accept  the  responsibility  for 
condition  of  goods  covered  by  bill  of  lading  attached  to  sight 
draft,  and  most  of  them  are  now  stamping  on  back  of  such 
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drafts  a  disclaimer  of  responsibility  and  refusal  to  guarantee 
quality  or  quantity.  But  that,  it  has  been  determined  recently, 
will  not  let  the  bank  out. 

As  I  do  not  know  that  you  are  familiar  with  this  Alabama 
decision,  I  thought  I  would  call  your  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Wood :  I  think  the  ideas  presented  by  Mr.  Green 
will  furnish  good  material  for  the  next  Committee  on  Trans- 
portation to  follow  up.  As  far  as  possible  that  committee 
ought  to  be  located  within  a  small  radius,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  get  together  more  conveniently. 

I  move  that  the  report  be  received,  filed  and  ordered  printed. 
I  think  that  portion  of  it  in  reference  to  placing  a  maximum 
amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  ought  to  be  taken  up. 

Mr.  Green:  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  Mr.  Wood's 
idea  is  as  to  the  use  of  any  funds.  I  did  not  hear  him  clearly. 
My  own  idea  was  to  put  the  committee  in  a  position  to  get  in 
touch  with  what  seemed  to  be  the  most  practical  movements 
along  that  line,  just  as  this  association  is  now  in  touch  with  the 
National  Board  of  Trade.  I  am  unable  at  present  to  recom- 
mend any  organization  especially,  but  I  think  something  of 
the  kind  may  come  up  in  the  future.  I  really  think  that  the 
organization  which  Mr.  Bacon  has  been  at  the  head  of  has 
reached  practically  the  end  of  their  labors  with  the  passage 
of  the  ttf  pburn  Bill ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  American  ship- 
pers will  not  allow  matters  to  restjihere.  I  am  sure  that  there 
is  a  very  general  feeling  that  there  should  be  some  uniform 
bill  of  lading  that  would  secure  the  rights  of  shippers,  I  think 
w^e  will  have  it  sooner  or  later,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  in 
position  to  do  our  share  to  help  along  the  work.  Is  that  your 
idea,  Mr.  Wood? 

Mr.  Wood :  Yes,  sir,  that  a  maximum  amount  be  stated  to 
be  applied  to  tVie  work  of  the  committee  if  they  find  it  neces- 
sary. I  think  there  are  a  good  many  things  that  might  be 
taken  up  by  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  with  rail- 
roads that  have  not  been  brought  up  heretofore ;  for  instance, 
this  thing  of  differing  classifications  north  and  south.  On  on- 
ion sets,  the  southern  classifications  make  them  the  same  as 
dried  onions,  but  under  the  northern  classification  there  is  an 
entirely  different  rate.  When  you  make  wrong  classification  on 
the  bill  of  lading  you  are  liable  to  the  interstate  commerce  laws. 
There  are  many  things  like  that  with  reference  to  dried  beans, 
and  garden  seeds,  and  various  other  articles.  I  believe  the  rate 
on  garden  seeds  is  lower  in  less  than  car  lots  from  California 
than  it  is  on  dried  beans.  The  dried  bean  rate  on  car  lots  is 
75  cents ;  in  less  than  car  lots,  about  $2.25 ;  while  the  garden 
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seed  rate,  $1.50.  There  are  things  like  that  that  might  be 
brcwight  before  the  members  of  this  association  and  properly 
considered  by  committees. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  May,  the  recommendation  of  the  Trans- 
portation Committee  with  regard  to  finances  was  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Courteen:  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  in  the  case  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  McVay  the  corn  was  sold  f .  o.  b.,  or  delivered  ? 

Mr.  McVay:     Sold  delivered. 

Mr.  Courteen :  I  think  that  would  haxTe  a  material  effect  on 
the  question  in  a  legal  way,  inasmuch  as  if  sold  f.  o.  b.,  ship- 
ping instruction,  it  would  be  entirely  different. 

Mr.  McVay:  I  do  not  think  that  would  change  the  legal 
status  of  the  thing  at  all,  because  the  court  has  held  that  if  a 
bank  comes  to  you  with  a  bill  of  lading  for  $10,000  repre* 
senting  a  certain  class  of  goods  and  in  a  certain  quantity,  and 
you  pay  the  bank  for  it,  and  the  goods  arrive  a  week  later  and 
are  not  what  you  paid  for,  either  as  to  quantity  or  quality,  or 
both,  the  bank  is  liable,  and  if  the  consignee  sells  the  goods 
at  a  loss  he  can  recover  judgment  for  his  damages.  I  may 
be  wrong,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  not  make 
any  difference  whether  sold  f.  o.  b.  or  delivered. 

President  Grenell :  If  there  is  no  further  discussion  on  this 
subject  I  will  announce  as  Obituary  Committee,  Messrs.  C.  L. 
Allen  and  E.  L.  Page,  to  report  to-morrow  morning. 

Secretary  Kendel  called  special  attention  to  the  necessity 
for  all  present  registering,  alike  for  the  information  of  the 
Secretary,  the  Local  Entertainment  Committee  and  the  trade 
press.  He  further  stated  that  the  Committee  on  Arrangements 
had  provided  badges  and  buttons  for  the  gentlemen  and  pins  for 
the  ladies. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:  I  move  that  when  we  adjourn  at 
noon  that  we  adjourn  to  meet  in  Executive  Session  at  2:00 
o'clock,  the  Executive  Session  to  continue  for  about  half  an 
hour,  and  that  we  then  go  into  open  session  and  resume  our 
papers.  It  strikes  me  that  there  are  some  matters  that  should 
be  transacted  which  can  only  be  properly  transacted  in  Exec- 
utive Session.  I  think  we  can  dispose  of  them  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  them  up  the  first 
thing  after  lunch.  We  will  then  be  free  to  give  full  time  to 
the  papers, 

Mr.  Wilfard :  I  would  like  to  second  this  motion.  I  con- 
sider the  matter  of  'Executive  Session  as  one  vital  to  the  wel- 
fare of  this  organization ;  but  it  is  somewhat  of  a  new  thing 
for  us,  and  perhaps  we  do  not  all  fully  understand  just  its 
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purpose.  I  would  simply  say  that  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
having  present  the  voting  members  only  in  order  that  business 
of  importance  of  this  association  can  be  taken  up  and  disposed 
of  without  embarrassment  of  any  kind.  I  think  if  the  mem- 
bers understand  this  and  will  meet  promptly,  that  we  will  find 
a  short  executive  session  of  great  value. 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried. 

On  motion  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

FIRST  DAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  recess,  President  Grenell  in  the 
chair;  Secretary  Kendel  in  his  position. 

Mr.  A.  McCuIiough:  We  meet,  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand, in  executive  session.  As  you  all  know,  the  association 
decided  a  few  years  ago  to  hold  a  certain  portion  of  their 
meetings  in  annual  convention  in  executive  session  in  order  to 
transact  such  business  as  the  members  wish  to  bring  up  and 
discuss  strictly  among  themselves,  and  in  which  outsiders  and 
newspapers  were  not  at  all  interested  and  which  they  might 
misconstrue.  As  we  are  now  in  executive  session  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  chair  appoint  a  sergeant-at-arms  to  see  to  it  that 
no  outsiders  are  admitted  to  our  executive  sessions.  We  have 
never  done  this  so  far,  but  if  we  are  going  to  adopt  business 
methods  we  have  to  make  a  start  at  some  time,  and  we  will  . 
never  have  a  better  opportunity  than  right  now. 

President  Grenell:  I  think  that  is  a  good  suggestion.  I 
will  appoint  the  First  Vice-President,  Mr.  L.  L.  May,  as  ser-* 
geant-at-arms,  with  instructions  to  prevent  any  eavesdroppers 
or  outsiders  entering  the  room. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:  I  believe  that  the  special  order  of 
business  for  this  meeting  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Re- 
vision of  By-laws.  I  move  that  we  take  up  their  report  and 
consider  it  seriatim. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  the 
list  of  applicants  for  membership  that  has  been  posted.  If  any 
of  you  are  acquainted  with  one  or  more  of  the  applicants 
named,  the  Membership  Committee  would  be  pleased  to  have 
you  meet  with  them  this  afternoon,  coming,  not  as  a  body,  but 
as  individuals ;  because  it  is  not  possible  for  any  member  of 
our  committee  to  be  acquainted  with  all  of  these  parties,  and 
if  there  are  any  friends  in  the  organization  that  wish  to  say 
anything  about  any  one  or  more  of  the  applicants,  we  want 
to  hea^.from  you.  If  there  is  any  member  that  knows  any- 
thing at  all  derogatory  to  the  character  of  any  applicant  we 
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want  to  know  that  also,  so  tliat  we  can  make  a  report  un- 
derstandingly. 

Secretary  Kendel :     Where  will  you  meet  and  at  whaf  hour  ? 

Mr.  McCuUough:  Mr.  Woodruff  and  I  will  try  to  be  to- 
gether and  meet  the  gentlemen  somewhere  around  the  lobby. 
It  will  only  take  a  moment  or  two  to  get  reports. 

Mr.  Willard:  The  proposed  change  in  the  By-laws  is  al- 
ready before  you,  having  been  read  this  morning.  I  suppose 
it  is  perfectly  proper  that  it  be  considered  in  sections,  and  I 
will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  for  me  Section  i. 

Secretary  Kendel  read  the  following  Article  i,  Section  i : 

**Any  individual,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  seed 
trade  in  this  country  or  Canad-a,  as  provided  for  in  Article  III 
of  the  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  for  membership  in  this 
association.  Firms  or  corporations  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
vote  only,  but  any  member  of  a  firm,  or  officer  of  a  corporation 
may  represent  the  firm  or  corporation  and  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  association.  Any  member  of  a  firm,  or  officer 
of  a  corporation  may  make  application  for  and  take  an  in- 
dividual membership,  should  he  so  desire.  All  membership  to 
cease  whenever  any  change  occurs  whereby  an  individual, 
firm,  or  corporation  would  not,  under  our  Constitution,  be  eli- 
gible for  membership,  and  can  be  renewed  only  by  vote  of  the 
Association." 

Mr.  Willard:  Mr.  President.  I  would  state  that  this  sec- 
tion down  to  the  last  paragraph  beginning  "All  membership 
cease,"  etc.,  is  practically  the  same  as  our  old  Constitution,  but 
changed  to  cover  clearly  the  privileges  of  corporations  as  well 
as  firms.  The  last  paragraph  of  the  section  makes  a  radical 
change,  in  that  all  membership  cease  whenever  through  any 
change  in  a  firm  or  in  the  business  of  an  individual,  such  firm 
or  individual  would  not  be  eligible  for  continued  membership. 
There  is  no  question  as  to  the  interpretation  of  this  language. 
If  a  firm  or  individual  is  not  eligible  for  membership  they 
shouH  not  retain  their  membership ;  but  in  case  such  firm  or 
individual  resumes  business,  to  avoid  any  injustice  to  them 
the  provision  is  made  that  such  membership  can  be  renewed  by 
vote  of  the  association.  That  would  mean,  of  course,  without 
payment  of  a  new  initiation  fee. 

President  Grenell:  Section  i  has  been  read.  Are  there 
any  remarks? 

Mr.  Sheap:  I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  in  the  event 
a  certain  member  of  the  firm  wishes  to  join  he  would  be 
obliged  to  pay  the  initiation  fee  ? 
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Mr.  Willard:  Most  assuredly.  Every  member  must  pay 
an  initiation  fee.     That  is  the  rule  now. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  A.  McCuUough,  Section  i,  was  adopted 
as  read. 

Secretary  Kendel  read  Section  2,  viz.: 

"New  members  may  be  elected  at  the  Annual  Convention  of 
the  Association,  or  at  any  special  meeting  that  may  be  held, 
after  having  been  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Mem- 
bership. AH  applications  for  membership  must  be  made  upon 
blanks  to  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  and  accompanied  by 
an  initiation  fee  of  $25.00,  which  will  also  cover  the  first 
year's  dues,  or  be  recommended  by  at  least  one  member  of 
the  association,  who  will  guarantee  payment.  The  election  of 
new  members  shall  be  'by  ballot.  It  shall  require  the  affirma- 
tive vote  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and 
voting  to  elect  a  member.  No  applicant  for  admission  to 
membership  shall  be  balloted  for  on  the  day  of  his  proposal,  ex- 
cept by  unanimous  vote  suspending  the  rule." 

Mr.  Willard :  This  section  makes  but  very  little  change  in 
the  reading  of  the  section  as  it  now  stands  in  our  By-laws 
I  would  suggest  the  striking  out  there  of  one  little  word  which 
is  rather  ambiguous  and  perhaps  conveys  a  wrong  meaning. 
That  is  the  word  "and"  after  the.  word  "Secretary"  and  before 
the  word  "accompanied." 

You  understand  that  any  recommendation  which  we  offer 
you  is  subject  to  amendment  or  change  by  this  meeting. 

Mr.  May:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Willard  the  idea  of. 
raising  the  initiation  fee  to  $25.     Why  have  you  proposed  that? 

Mr.  Willard :  Because  at  the  last  annual  meeting  the  ques- 
tion was  brought  before  the  convention  by  someone — I  don't 
know  who — as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  not  advisable.  A 
vote  was  taken  and  a  large  majority  of  those  present  were  in 
favor  of  raising  the  initiation  fee,  some  to  $10,  some  to  $15, 
some  to  $25,  and  some  as  high  as  $100.  The  committee  after 
giving  the  matter  consideration  decided  to  incorporate  in  this 
amendment  submitted  for  your  action  the  sum  of  $25,  as  rep- 
resenting the  views  of  the  majority  who  voted  upon  the  ques- 
tion at  the  Alexandria  Bay  meeting. 

Mr.  May:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  object  of  the  association 
is  to  gather  in  as  many  seedsmen  as  we  possibly  can.  I  feel 
that  $25 — and  I  have  heard  that  expressed  by  a  number — 
is  a  little  excessive  and  may  cut  out  some  very  desirable  mem- 
bers whom  we  want  to  get  in,  and  yet  it  would  not  cut  out  any 
undesirable  ones.     If  they  desire  to  come  in  they  can  easily  pay 
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a  fee  of  $ioo  to  get  in.  I  think  it  is  our  desire  to  include 
in  our  membership  as  many  as  we  possibly  can,  and  to  make  it 
$25  I  think  is  a  little  high.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  leaving  it 
as  it  has  been. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough :  I  would  move,  that  Section  2  as  read, 
omitting  the  word  **and"  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Willard,  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  McVay:  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  May  al- 
together in  what  he  believes  should  be  the  proper  amount  that 
we  should  fix  as  an  initiation  fee.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  require  $25  from  a  desirable  member  that  we  want 
to  get  into  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  want  to  accomplish  anything  we  can  do  so  by 
bringing  in  all  desirable  people  who  are  entitled  to  become 
members  of  this  association.  I  agree  with  Mr.  May  when  he 
says  that  a  twenty-five  dollar  fee  will  not  keep  out  unde- 
sirable members.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  you  should  re- 
quire a  twenty-five  dollar  initiation  fee.  If  the  association 
was  needling  the  money  for  some  specific  purpose,  and  there 
was  some  reason  why  you  should  have  increased  revenue  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  it.  I  understand  the  motive  of  the  gentle- 
men on  this  committee,  and  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  they 
were  correct  at  Alexandria  Bay,  but  after  talking  to  some  of 
the  members  who  object  to  a  twenty-five  dollar  fee  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  entirely  too  high.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  committee  if  thev  will  not  rescind'  their  action  so 
far  as  the  amount  is  concerned,  and  I  oflfer  an  amendment  to 
the  eflfect  that  we  make  it  $10.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  re- 
quest a  man  that  would  possibly  be  a  credit  to  this  as- 
sociation and  be  a  force  for  good  along  lines  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  accomplish,  to  pay  a  twenty-five  dollar  initiation  fee. 
That  would  keep  out  many  desirable  members  in  my  opinion. 
I  trust  the  members  will  think  as  I  do  and  will  object  to  mak- 
ing the  initiation  fee  $25.  I  therefore  move,  as  an  amendment, 
that  Section  2  be  adopted  as  read  with  the  exception  that  $10 
be  inserted  in  lieu  of  $25. 

Mr.  Schisler :     Do  you  also  mean  to  cut  down  the  dues  ? 

Mr.  McVay:  I  am  in  favor  of  Section  2  except  that  we 
strike  out  $25  and  insert  $10. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:  I  see  that  my  name  is  attached  to 
this  report  of  the  committee.  While  I  did  not  have  the  pleas- 
tire  of  meeting  with  the  committee  I  corresponded  with  them 
and  took  considerable  interest  in  the  work.  I  thought  that  the 
great  amount  of  labor  and  time  that  Mr.  Willard  and  others 
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devoted  to  this,  and  the  vote  that  was  had  at  Alexandria 
Bay  last  year,  fully  represented  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the 
convention.  To  offset  Mr.  McVav's  remarks  and  also  differ 
with  Mr.  May,  it  strikes  me  that  if  this  organization  is  of  any 
commercial  value  whatever  to  us  as  merchants  it  is  worth 
$25,  or  it  is  not  worth  anything.  If  there  is  anyone  that  is  a 
desirable  party  who  desires  to  come  into  our  organization  and 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  $25,  we  might  make  some  exception, 
but  I  cannot  recede  from  the  stand  that  the  committee  have 
taken  that  the  benefits  of  this  organization  if  they  amount 
to  anything  at  all  to  a  new  member,  are  worth  a  twenty-five 
dollar  initiation  fee.  The  organization  has  been  in  existence 
now  practically  twenty-five  years.  This  is  its  twenty- fourth 
annual  convention.  It  has  accomplished  something.  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  in  my  judgment  when  at  one  time  they  threw 
down  the  bars  and  were  about  to  let  in  any  and  every  per- 
son, they  were  injuring  the  association  as  a  commercial  asso- 
ciation. The  original  intention  of  this  organization  was  for 
commercial  benefits.  It  was  not  to  create,  or  educctte,  or 
build  up  new  concerns.  We  have  had  applications  coming  in 
from  people  that  have  been  in  tHe  business  six  months  or  a 
year,  do  not  know  much  about  the  business  but  want  to  be- 
come members  of-  our  organization  in  order  to  get  into  the 
swim  and  get  every  benefit  they  possibly  can  from  old  mem- 
bers. Now.  if  there  is  any  new  man  that  wants  to  come  into 
the  organization  who  objects  to  a  twenty-five  dollars  initiation 
fee,  let  him  stav  oi^t.  That  is  the  wav  I  feel  about  it.  I  think 
that  we  reqily  ought  also  to  go  farther  and  increase  our  an- 
nual dues.  (A  voice.  "Right!")  Five  dollars  is  a  mere 
nominal  sum.  It  is  a  benefit  for  us  to  have  money  in  our 
treasury.  We  have  no  occasion  for  the  use  of  money  today 
possibly.  We  have  some  in  our  treasury,  but  we  do  not 
know  how  soon  something  might  arise  that  if  we  had  a  fund 
of  a  few  hundred  dollars,  or  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  the 
treasury,  the  surplus  might  be  very  beneficial.-  We  do  not 
know  how  s(K)n  we  might  need  that.  Therefore,  we  ought 
not  to  overlook  the  mercenary  part.  We  can  find  use  for  that 
money.  I  think  that  Mr.  McVay  and  Mr.  May  have  taken 
the  wrong  view.  I  hate  awfully  to  disagree  with  them,  but 
again,  T  cannot  help  it.  We  should  look  to  the  future  and  en- 
deavor to  build  our  organization  up  to  as  high  a  standing  as 
possible.  I  affirm  again  that  if  it  is  worth  anything  at  all  to  us, 
it  is  worth  S2q:  and  if  you  increase  the  annual  dues  to  $25  I 
certainly  should  not  object. 
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Capt.  Landreth :  Before  we  proceed  further,  I  think  we  had 
better  take  a  vote  on  Mr.  Willard's  motion  to  strike  out  the 
word  *'and",  which  is  upon  an  entirely  different  line  than  the 
subsequent  amendment. 

The  Chair  put  the  question  to  strike  out  the  word  "and"  as 
suggested,  and  the  same  carried. 

President  Grenell :  The  question  now  reverts  to  the  amend- 
ment bv  Mr.  McVav. 

Mr.  Page:  I  most  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  McCuUough  on 
this  question.  We  discussed  this  matter  very  thoroughly  at 
Alexandria  Bay  last  summer  from  all  various  standpoints,  and 
the  Association  was  practically  united  in  favor  of  increasing 
the  initiation  fee.  I  believe  that  if  we  had  the  time  to  discuss 
it  as  fully  today  as  we  did  at  that  time,  we  would  all 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusion.  I  would  also  be  pleased  to 
see  the  annual  dues^ increased.  Mr.  V^aughan  told  me  yester- 
day that  he  expected  to  be  here  possibly  to-morrow,  or  to  send 
a  representative,  and  he  requests  the  Association  to  allow  the 
sum  K>^  %yof)  toward  the  municipal  plan  of  advertising.  I 
think  the  Association  will  have  use  for  any  money  that  it  can 
get. 

Capt.  Landreth:  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  the  sum  pro- 
vided of  $25  is  perfectly  correct.  I  think  the  committee  has 
given  this  subject  mature  consideration,  and  as  Mr.  McCul- 
lough  said  a  moment  ago,  1  think  anyone  that  wants  to  join 
this  organization  for  business  purposes,  to  advance  their  busi- 
ness and  to  advance  the  business  of  the  seed  trade  in  general 
could  not  object  to  $25.  If  it  is  worth  anything  it  is  worth 
$25.  Therefore,  I  support  the  report  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

Secretary  Kendel:  The  informal  ballot  taken  last  year 
stood,  36  for  $25  ;  5  for  $50 ;  4  for  $10 ;  4  voted  no,  and  2  voted 
for  $5.    Two  voted  for  $too. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  I  heard  some  one  remark  this  morning  that 
they  had  invited  some  friend  in  a  small  jobbing  trade  who 
bought  perhaps  fifty  dollars  worth  of  seeds  a  year,  to  join  the 
Association  and  come  and  be  entertained  royally  and  have  a 
good  time  at  the  expense  of  the  seedsmen  living  in  the  local 
city  where  we  were  entertained.  Personally  I  feel  under  ever- 
lasting obligations  always  to  such  entertainers.  Unfortunate- 
ly, I  live  in  a  small  town  and  have  never  had  the  opportunity — 
for  I  should  consider  it  an  opportunity  and  privilege — to  help 
entertain  this  Association.  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when 
I  can   do  it.   But  the  idea  of  coming  into  the  Association  with  a 
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view  to  coming  to  Toledo  and  letting  our  good  brother  seeds- 
men in  Toledo,  a  half  dozen  of  them,  spend  a  thousand  dol- 
lars, more  or  less,  for  our  entertainment,  it  seems  to  me  is  put- 
ting a  pretty  small  idea  before  us.  Our  Executive  Committee 
is  composed  of  some  of.  the  oldest  and  strongest  men  in  our 
Association,  and  men  who  have  had  experience.  As  has  been 
said  by  previous  speakers,  they  have  given  this  matter  con- 
sideration from  all  points.  We  may  have  all  of  us  changed 
our  minds,  and  Mr.  McVay  has  a  perfect  right  to  have  changed 
his  mind  since  last  vear,  but  I  think  after  this  vote  that  our 
Secretary  has  read  that  was  taken  last  year  at  Alexandria  Bay, 
there  are  hardly  enough  of  us  to  have  changed  our  minds  so 
that  we  would  throw  down  the  work  of  our  Committee.  I 
heartily  favor  the  report  submitted. 

Mr.  A.  iMcCullough :  I  hate  to  get  on  my  feet  so  often,  but 
here  is  one  little  thing  that  1  want  to  teU  you  that  has  come 
up  before  our  committee.  We  are  in  executive  session  here 
and  you  as  a  boiiy  should  know  what  is  going  on.  I  was  sur- 
prised before  leaving  my  home  yesterday  to  have  a  gentleman 
come  in  the  office  and  tell  me  that  he  had  been  invited  to  come 
to  Toledo  and  have  a  good  time,  and  incidentally  to  join  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association,  and  it  would  onlv  cost 
him  $5.  He  is  not  in  the  seed  business,  but  buys  a  few  seeds. 
I  think  I  get  the  bulk  of  his  orders,  but  someone  else  gets  a 
few  dollars.  All  told  he  does  not  buy  to  exceed  $400  to  $500 
worth  of  seeds  a  year.  His  principal  business  is  country  groc- 
eries. He  said  that  he  had  received  that  invitation  from  a  trav- 
eling man ;  and  I  know  that  there  were  a  dozen  or  more  such 
invitations  extended  to  people  soliciting  them  to  come  here 
and  hc'ive  a  good  time,  and  incidentally  to  join  the  Association. 
That  does  not  strike  me  as  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  this  As- 
sociation ;  we  do  not  want  members  that  are  solicited  in  that 
way,  and  yet  you  will  find  parties  that  become  members  upon 
such  solicitation.  They  may  derive  a  little  benefit.  They  come 
here  to  be  introduced  to  some  of  our  growers  who  are  m'^m- 
bers  of  the  organization,  and  those  growers  may  take  their 
orders  and  the  dealers  never  see  them  again  as  far  as  an  or- 
der is  concerned.  That  may  occur.  It  is  all  right,  it  is  legiti- 
mate business :  but  still  it  is  beneath  .the  dignity  of  the  Amer- 
ican Seed  Trade  Association  to  stoop  to  solicit  members  in  that 
way  for  the  sake  of  $5 :  and  if  we  raise  our  initiation  fee  to 
$25  we  will  get  the  desirable  class  of  people  who  want  to  be- 
come members  of  the  organization  for  the  benefits  that  they 
are  going  to  derive  from  it,  and  will  gladiv  come  in  and 
pay  $25. 
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I  would  say  further  that  one  of  the  names  that  is  posted  on 
that  paper  there  for  membership— I  am  not  g^oing  to  say  which 
name— but  there  is  one  name  there  representing  a  party  who,  if 
the  initiation  fee  was  gotten  down  to  $5,  it  is  a  question 
whether  he  will  let  his  name  remain  on  the  paper.  He  does 
not  believe  that  it  could  be  of  sufficient  benefit  to  justify  hi^ 
coming  in  if  the  initiation  fee  reniains  at  $5,  but  if  it  is  put  up 
to  $25  and  the  standard  raised,  he  will  be  glad  to  become  a 
member  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  assist  the  organization  along 
— ^and  he  will  be  a  good  member,  too. 

Mr.  McVav:  I  do  not  want  to  discuss  this  matter  farther 
with  Mr.  McCullough.  He  is  the  watch-dog  of  this  American 
Seed  Trade  Association,  and  I  am  satisfied  he  is  a  good  one.  I 
am  also  satisfied  that  at  times  I  would  be  probably  willing  to 
admit  people  as  members  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Associ- 
ation that  Mr.  McCullough  would  not;  but  still  at  the  same 
time  I  am  obliged  to  stick  to  the  opinion  that  I  do  not  believe  a 
raising  of  the  initiation  fee  to  $25  is  going  to  have  much  to  do 
with  keeping  out  undesirable  members.  It  is  a  matter  for  us 
to  think  over ;  I  do  not  expect  to  convince  everybody  here,  but 
still  I  want  evervbodv  that  votes  to  think  about  it  for  them- 
selves,  and  I  am  ready  for  the  question. 

The  Chair  put  the  question  to  vote  on  the  amendment  to  sub- 
stitute $10  instead  of  $25  in  Section  2  as  read. 

A  division  being  called  for,  a  standing  vote  was  taken,  re- 
sulting in  four  rotes  for  the  amendment  and  a  large  majority 
opposed. 

President  Grenell:  The  amendment  is  lost.  We  will  now 
have  a  vote  upon  the  adoption  of  Section  2  as  read,  striking 
out  the  word  "and"  after  the  word  "Secretarv.*' 

The  Chair  then  put  the  question  and  same  carried. 

.Mr.  Willard:  ITie  question  of  honorary  membership  has 
been  discussed  from  time  to  time.  Those  of  the  committee 
that  met  in  Philadelphia  thotight  best  to  leave  that  for  the  time 
being,  and  not  print  anything ;  but  we  have  decided  today,  after 
the  recommendation  of  our  President  in  his  annual  address,  to 
offer  this  section  as  Section  3,  Article  I,  viz. : 

"Section  3.  Honorary  membership  may  be  granted  bv 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Association  upon  recommendation  of 
the  President:  such  membership  to  be  exempt  from  annual 
dues  and  without  voting  privileges." 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:  Under  the  Constitution,  Article  \. 
you  cannot  put  that  in.    I  think  that  will  have  to  go  over. 
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Capt.  I  .andrelh  :  It  is  generally  provided  that  by  unanimous 
vote  the  rules  can  be  suspended  at  any  annual  meeting.  Do  not 
the  By-Laws  cover  that  ? 

^^r.  A.  McCullough :  I  think  not,  sir.  The  reason  why  that 
is  put  in  there  is  that  the  members  present  constitute  a  quorum 
for  action,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  a  provision  covering 
amendments  a  few  people  could  get  together  at  a  convention 
and  cut  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  all  to  pieces  without  the 
absent  members  knowing  anything  at  all  about  it.  In  that  way 
a  few  members  who  might  be  just  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
quorum  could  take  some  action  against  the  interest  of  the  ma- 
jority who  are  not  present.  I  certainly  am  heartily  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  section  if  it  is  done  in  compliance 
with  the  Constitution.  I  would  think  it  would  be  better  for  us 
to  take  action  on  the  recommendation  than  to  elect  an  honorary 
member  of  this  convention.  That  would  be  my  judgment,  gen- 
tlemen. I  think  it  would  conform  more  nearlv  to  business 
methods.  And  then  give  notice  that  at  the  next  regular  meet- 
ing the  By-Laws  will  be  amended  in  that  respect.  That  will 
cover  the  ground  and  accomplish  just  what  you  would  like  to 
accomplish  here  today,  and  do  it  in  proper  shape. 

Mr.  Willard :  I  rather  think  Mr.  McCullough  is  right.  He 
usually  is.  But  I  had  thought  the  whole  matter  of  Bv-Laws 
was  open  before  this  meeting  subject  to  amendment  on  what 
we  have  recommended,  and  under  that  conclusion  this  would 
be  in  order :  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  McCullough  is 
right,  and  I  give  notice  that  I  will  offer  this  as  an  amendment 
at  our  next  annual  meeting.  I  think  we  should  elect  an  hon- 
orary member. 

Mr.  McCullough :  I  thought  at  one  time  that  the  whole  By- 
Laws  would  be  up  for  correction ;  but  the  Secretary-  called  my 
attention  to  the  matter,  and  I  remember  that  Article  V  was 
put  in  for  the  purpose  I  have  stated,  as  brought  out  in  discus- 
sion at  the  time  that  it  was  originally  adopted,  and  it  struck 
me  that  we  had  better  not  try  to  amend  any  further  than  each 
and  everv  member  had  been  notified.  I  wanted  to  amend  Sec- 
tion 3,  Article  I,  of  the  By-Laws,  so  as  to  make  our  annual 
dues  $io.  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  do  it  now  very  well 
without  notice,  which  has  not  been  given.  I  will  give  notice 
right  now  that  I  will  bring  it  up  next  year. 

Afr.  Mc\'ay:  Will  those  applications  for  membership  that 
are  up  now  come  under  that  rule? 

President  Grenell :    I  think  so. 
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Mr.  H.  W.  Wood:  I  think  not.  I  think  the  applications 
have  been  made  under  the  old  By-I-aws  and  been  presented  in 
that  view. 

Mr.  McVay :  It  does  not  look  fair  to  those  gentlemen  who 
made  application  in  the  belief  that  the  initiation  fee  was  $5. 

Mr.  Willard:  Their  names  have  not  as  yet  been  acted  upon 
by  the  Membership  Committee.  Meantime  this  amendment 
has  been  adopted,  and  the  initiation  fee  is  $25.  It  goes  in  ef- 
fect itnmediately  upon  its  passage,  arid  I  think  all  the  applica- 
tions for  membership  would  have  to  be  governed  by  that. 

Mr.  McVay:  I  think  that  is  treating  an  ex-president  of  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association  very  badly.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Walter  P.  Stokes.  I  am  satisfied  he  will  not  object  to  paying 
$25,  and  yet  I  do  not  think  it  is  treating  him  right  to  inform 
him  now  that  he  must  do  so.  I  do  not  know  how  he  may 
take  it,  but  I  just  want  to  protest  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Stokes  to 
subjecting  him  to  such  treatment  as  that.  I  do  not  know  that 
he  will  take  any  exceptions,  because  he  is  a  broad-minded  man ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  right  to  treat  him  that  way. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough :  I  think  Mr.  Stokes  was  present  when 
most  of  the  committee  were  working  on  that  Article,  and  if  I 
am  not  mistaken  he  helped  them.  He  certainly  had  notice,  and 
every  other  member  had  notice  when  they  received  the  Sec- 
retary's report  of  the  last  annual  meeting  containing  a  record 
of  the  preliminary  vote  taken  and  that  the  matter  after  vote 
had  been  submitted  to  a  committee  to  prepare  a  revision,,  I 
know  that  the  majority  of  the  applicants  have  been  advised 
that  they  were  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Association  at  this 
meeting.    I  do  not  know  what  the  Secretary  has  done,  but  in  ! 

every  case  where  the  committee  have  been  asked  as  to  dues,  ; 

applicants  have  been  told  that  it  was  impossible  to  answer  that  i 

question  definitely,  that  the  old  order  of ,  affairs  was  $5,  but  ] 

that  an  amendment  had  been  oflfered  and  would  be  brought  up 
for  vote  and  they  would  be  governed  by  the  result  of  the  vote,  i 

and  so  far  as  I  know,  it  was  agreeable  to  those  who  applied. 

Mr.  McVay:     T  was  not  aware  of  that,  and     under    those 

circumstances  my  protest  would  not  be  justifiable  at  all.     Of  ' 

course,  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should  have  been  notified  ? 

to  that  eflFect.     Since  they  have  been  so  notified  I  can  see  no  ^ 

objection.  l 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:     There  are  one  or  two    names     that  ; 

have  been  proposed. who  do  not  wish  to  let  their  applications 
stand  if  the  Association  increases  its  dues :     but  if  not.  they  s 

would  like  to  have  their  names  put  in  accordingly ;  and  that 
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we  might  treat  all  parties  alike,  their  names  have  not  been 
posted. 

President  Grenell:  In  my  opinion  I  should  rule  that  the 
initiation  fee  be  $25  for  all  new  members  who-  come  in  after, 
passage  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  With  regard  to  Mr.  Stokes'  individual  po- 
sition, it  seems  to  me  that  the  latter  part  of  Section  i  would 
cover  his  case:  '*All  membership  to  cease  whenever  any 
changfe  occurs  whereby  an  individual,  firm,  or  corporation 
would  not,  under  our  Constitution,  be  eligible  for  member- 
ship, and  can  be  renewed  only  by  vote  of  the  Association." 
That,  together  with  the  understanding  as  Mr.  Willard  put  it, 
would  imply  that  the  renewal  should  be  made  without  an  ini- 
tiation fee. 

Mr.  Willard:  Mr.  Stokes  has  never  been  an  individual 
member,  and  he  would  not  be  covered  bv  that  at  all. 

President  Grenell :  I  think  that  answers  the  question.  Our 
executive  business  being  now  dispose<l  of,  we  will  adjourn  to 
the  Toledo  Producers*  Exchange  and  continue  our  meeting  in 
open  session, 

SECOXD  DAY— MORNING  SESSION. 

In  executive  session  W^ednesday  morning  the  following 
business  was  transacted,  President  Grenell  being  in  the  chair: 

The  Chair  called  for  the  report  of  the  Membership  Commit- 
tee, which  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Albert  McCullough,  as  fol- 
lows: 

SUPPLEMENTAL  REPORT  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

COMMITTEE. 

.  Mr.  President,  your  Membership  Committee  would  beg 
leave  to  report  on  the  names  that  have  been  posted.  W^e  make 
favorable  report  of  the  following :  W.  H.  Moorehouse  &  Co., 
Toledo,  O. ;  W.  H.  May  &  Son,  Alexandria,  Va. ;  Walter  P. 
Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  Rudy  &  Gartner,  Paola,  Kans. ; 
John  A.  Dunlap,  A.  H.  Dunlap  &  Sons,  Nashua,  N.  H. ;  John 
J.  Huffington  &  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

The  other  two  names  that  were  on  the  list  that  were  posted 
are:  The  Wisconsin  Seed  Co.,  Milwaukee,  W^is.,  and  F.  L. 
Hogue,  Carpenteria.  Cal.  We"  beg  leave  to  withhold  for  the 
time  being  at  least. 

We  would  also  state  that  we  have  had  presented  to  us  the 
cards  or  names  of  several  other  parties  which  have  come  to 
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us  in  an  informal  and  irregular  way,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  take  them  up. 

There  are  one  or  two  names  that  we  presume  will  be  pre- 
sented later,  and  if  such  is  the  case,  we  would  like  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  making  a  further  report  during  the  convention. 
We  would  ask  that  you  ballot  upon  the  names  singly  and  not 
collectively.  We  would  prefer  to  see  all  names  balloted  upon 
individually.  That  is  the  contemplation,  or  suggestion,  that 
has  been  made  by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  we  make  that 
part  of  our  report  merely  at  their  suggestion. 

President  Grenell:  We  will  vote  upon  the  first  name,  that 
of  W.  H.  Moorehouse  &  Oo'.    Shall  we  cast  a  znva  voce  vote? 

Mr.  A.  McCullough :  Under  the  Constitution  we  can  only  cast 
the  vote  by  ballot.  If  there  is  no  objection  the  Secretary  can 
cast  such  ballot,  but  if  there  is  any  objection  to  that  method 
the  vote  must  be  taken  by  casting  individual  ballots.  If  there 
are  no  objections  I  move  that  the  Secretary  cast  one  ballot  of 
the  Association  for  the  election  of  this  applicant. 

The  motion  carried,  and  the  Secretary  so  cast  the  ballot. 

President  Grenell:  The  next  name  on  the  list  is  W.  H. 
Mav  &  Son,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wood :  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  directed 
to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  convention  for  the  election  of  this  ap- 
plicant for  membership. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  there  being  no  objection,  was 
put  by  the  Chair  and  carried. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Burpee:  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  instruct- 
ed to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  election  to  membership  of  Walter 
B.  Stokes  of  Philadelphia. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  there  being  no  objection,  was 
put  by  the  Chair  and  carried. 

President  Grenell :  The  next  name  is  that  of  Rudy  &  Gart- 
ner, Paola,  Kans. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:  I  move  that  the  Secretary  cast  one 
ballot  for  the  election  of  this  firm  to  membership.  I  would 
say  that  possibly  the  first  names'  that  were  taken  up  were 
known  by  most  of  the  people  present.  These  gentlemen  were 
endorsed  by  Mr.  Peppard  of  Kansas  City.  I  am  not  person- 
ally acquainted  with  them,  neither  is  the  other  member  of  the 
committee  that  is  here,  but  Mr.  Peppard  endorsed  them  very 
highly. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  there  being  no  objection,  was 
put  and  carried.    The  Secretary  so  cast  the  ballot. ' 

President  Grenell :  The  next  name  is  that  of  John  A.  Dun- 
lap  of  A.  H.  Dunlap  &  Sons,  Nashua,  X.  H. 
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Mr.  Woodruff :  I  move  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  of 
the  convention  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Dunlap  to  membership. 

Motion  seconded,  and  without  objection,  was  put  and  car- 
ried.    The  Secretary  so  cast  the  ballot. 

President  Grenell:  The  next  name  is  that  of  John  J.  Buf- 
fington  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wood:  I  move  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  bal- 
lot  for  the  election  of  this  firm  to  membership. 

Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  McCullough,  and  without  objec- 
tion, was  put  and  carried.    The  Secretary  so  cast  the  ballot. 

President  Grenell:  I  will  appoint  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson  and 
Mr.  C.  C.  Massie  as  a  committee  to  escort  the  members-elect 
into  the  convention  hall  and  present  them. 

The  committee  later  returned  and  introduced  Messrs. 
Moorehouse,  Buffington  and  May. 

President  Grenell:  We  will  next  hear  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Seed  Adulteration,  Mr.  J.  Ch)as.  McCullough, 
chairman. 

Which  report,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  Chas.  McCullough, 
was  read  by  the  Secretary,  as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SEED 
ADl'LTERATION. 

During  the  past  year  interest  in  this  subject  has  almost 
wholly  centered  on  the  use  of  Trefoil  Clover  as  an  adulterant. 
Owing  to  the  publicity  given  to  this  particular  article  by  the 
officials  of  the  l\  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  we  believe  it 
now  opj)ortune  for  our  Association  to  institute  some  action  in 
the  matter. 

Trefoil  Clover  is  not  grown  in  this  country  for  a  commer- 
cial crop,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  reasonable  proposition  that  only 
a  small  amount  of  the  seed  imported  is  required  for  legitimate 
use. 

While  the  members  of  this  Committee  of  their  own  knowl- 
edge do  not  know  that  Trefoil  Clover  is  used  ks  an  adulterant, 
they  share  the  general  belief  that  it  is. 

Assuming  that  to  be  a  fact,  the  important  question  is  how 
to  prevent  it  in  the  future.  We  think  this  can  be  done  by  re- 
stricting the  importation  of  the  seed,  and  believe  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  extreme  high  tariff  on  same  will  be  the  most  efficient 

means  of  accomplishing  this  result. 
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We  offer  this  as  a  suggestion  only,  and  will  cheerfully  sup- 
port any  reasonable  action  taken  by  the  Association. 

Respectfully, 

J.  Chas.  McCullough,  Chairman. 

President  Grenell:  Is  there  any  gentleman  wiio  wishes  to 
make  remarks  on  the  subject  of  seed  adulteration  ? 

Mr.  A.  McCullough :  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words.  If 
1  could  say  all  I  want  to  say,  it  would  not  be  only  "a  few 
words,"  but  would  extend  a  little  beyond  your  limit  of  time  and 
patience  for  listening  to  me  possibly ;  but  I  think  that  the  com- 
mittee that  have  made  that  report  have  not  given  the  subject 
sufficient  attention  for  us  to  accept  it  as  a  final  report,  but  that 
we  can  agreeably  accept  it  as  a  preliminary  report,  and  refer 
the  matter  back  to  the  committee  for  further  consideration. 

This  is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  each  and  every  one  of 
us.  While  it  is  true  that  yelk)w  trefoil  is  being  talked  about 
as  an  adulterant,  and  those  who  have  been  selling  clover  seed 
with  a  mixture  of  trefoil — ^and  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  have 
been  a  good  many  of  them — have  been  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  under  law,  the  Department  has  at  the 
same  time  taken  up  other  items  as  well,  and  have  not  confined 
themselves  to  clover.  They  have  made  a  bigger  fight  and  are 
today  making  a  bigger  fight  on  the  adulteration  of  some  other 
seeds  than  on  clover — principally  alfalfa.  There  have  been 
more  cases  taken  up  in  the  last  three  or  four  years.  As  I  hap- 
pen to  know,  under  the  law  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
were  authorized  to  fix  rules  and  regulations  of  inspection^  and 
to  make  their  report  and  make  the  standard,  and  if  samples 
and  lots  did  not  come  up  to  their  standard,  they  had  full  au- 
thority to,  and  did  publish  same,  and  such'  action  has  been 
taken  by  the  Department  in  many  cases  rightfully.  But  it  be- 
ing an  entirely  new  departure,  they,  like  any  human  being, 
have  made  mistakes. 

I  believe  that  where  mistakes  have  been  made  that  they 
have  taken  steps,  or  are  taking  steps  now,  to  correct  same 
when  their  attention  has  been  called  to  it,  and  if  the  seedsmen, 
or  the  Seed  Trade  Associations — the  dealers — unite  with  the 
government  officials  and  work  together  hand  in  hand,  much 
good  can  be  accomplished.  If  the  seedsmen  or  the  trade — the 
associations — who  are  interested  in  these  items  attempt  to 
fight  the  government,  they  will  make  a  mistake,  or,  if  they 
withhold  their  assistance  they  will  likewise  make  a  mistake, 
for  they  must  then  expect  the  officials  to  get  their  information 
outside,  and  in  any  manner  in  which  they  can,  whether  it  is 
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right  or  wrong.  Therefore,  it  is  a  debt  that  we  owe  ourselves 
to  assist  all  in  our  power  in  carrj'ing  out  the  law  as  it  appears 
upon  the  statute  books.  If  there  is  anything  there  that  is  ob- 
noxious, or  anything  that  is  unjust,  we  have  our  remedy  by 
going  to  the  proper  authorities  to  either  have  it  rescinded  or  a 
better  law  substituted. 

I  know  that  there  have  been  erroneous  reports.  Informa- 
tion has  gone  to  the  government  which  is  wrong.  I  know  also 
that  there  is  much  information  gone  to  the  government  offi- 
cials that  is  correct,  much  of  which  they  have  never  attempted 
to  use ;  but  for  the  reason,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  law  is  com- 
paratively new  and  everything  connected  with  it  is  more  or 
less  new  to  the  officials  that  have  to  handle  it,  and  they  being 
only  human,  are  just  as  liable  as  you  or  I  to  make  a  mistake 
when  thev  first  start  out.  For  that  reason  it  is  our  dutv  to 
take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  subjects  than  we  have  ever  done 
heretofore.    If  we  do  not  we  will  rue  it. 

I  think  that  we  should,  if  we  accept  this  report  today,  re- 
ceive it  merely  as  a  supplemental  report,  and  retain  a  standing 
comnrittee  on  that  subject.  We  should  have  a  report  yearly 
as  the  work  progresses ;  and  it  is  going  to  progress.  Whether 
we  want  it  so  or  not,  it  is  here,  and  we  have  to  face  it,  and  we 
should  work  with  it,  and  then  we  can  get  the  full  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  W,  A.  Iiurpee:  In  this  connection  it  might  be  worth 
while  for  me  to  tell  the  meeting  of  an  interview  that  some  four 
or  five  of  us  had  with  Secretary  Wilson  in  his  office  in 
Washington  on  the  4th  or  5th  day  of  March  last.  We  tele- 
phoned the  Secretary,  asking  if  he  could  receive  a  delega- 
tion of  half  a  dozen  seedsmen  who  would  call  upon  him  any 
hour  that  afternoon  that  was  convenient.  He  appointed  4 
o'clock.  When  we  arrived  we  found  that  he  was  under  the 
impression  that  we  came  to  bring  up  the  old  subject  of  free 
seed  distribution,  for  without  questioning  he  talked  on  that 
point,  and  he  was  quite  surprised  a  little  later  when  one  of  us 
said  that  we  recognized  that  he  was  compelled  to  carry  out  the 
mandates  of  Congress,  and  while  we  were  in  Washington 
largely  upon  that  subject,  we  were  working  at  the  other  end 
of  the  avenue,  that  we  called  to  see  him  on  an  entirelv  differ- 
ent  subject,  and  that  was  the  publication  by  the  government  of 
those  very  unjust  lists  of  honorable  houses  who  unknowingly 
or  unwittingly  have  sold  adulterated  grass  and  produce  seeds. 

We  called  his  attention  to  reports  that  had  been  published, 
where  there  were  some  honorable  houses  that  had  sold  adul- 
terated seeds  as  though  they  had  not  been  adulterated,  and  al- 
though they  had  done  that  from  ignorance,  if  the  law  made  it 
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mandatory  that  he  should  publish  those  names,  why,  of  course, 
those  names  would  have  to  be  published;  but  certainly  there 
was  sufficient  discretionary  power  left  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  not  to  publish  in  that  list  of  twenty  or  thirty 
names  the  names  of  firms  in  whose  samples  they  could  find 
foreign  matter  only  to  the  extent  of  from  i  to  4  per  cent.,  while 
on  the  next  line  would  be  published  the  name  of  a  firm  in 
whose  seed  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  of  adulteration  was  found. 

We  showed  Secretary  Wilson  that  the  whole  intent  of  the 
law  was  to  protect  the  farnler,  and  this  would  be  invalidated 
by  classing  and  publishing  good,  bad  and  indifferent  ill  the 
same  category.  The  farmer  would  conclude  that  all  seed  deal- 
ers were  swindlers.  He  would  merely  see  the  names  of  the 
firms,  while  he  would  not  be  made  aware  that  the  percentage 
of  adulteration  found'  was  trifling  in  one  case  and  such  as  pos- 
sibly could  not  be  practically  removed,  and  was  due  to  natural 
production,  while  in  the  other  case  it  was  due  to  undoubted 
manipulation  for  the  purpose  of  adulteration.  Any  sensible 
man,  whether  government  official  or  not,  would  recognize  that 
it  would  not  pay  any  seedsmen  to  put  in  2  or  3  per  cent,  of 
adulterants  for  the  purpose  of  cheapening  the  goods.  If  such 
minimum'  percentage  of  adulteration  was  found  it  was  surely 
not  due  to  any  intent  to  swindle  the  farmer. 

Secretary  Wilson  immediately  saw  the  force  of  that  point. 
He  rang  for  his  secretary  to  bring  him  a  copy  of  the  law, 
which  he  read,  and  then  wheeled  around  in  his  chair  and  said : 
"Gentlemen,  it  rests  with  me.  I  have  discretionary  power  as 
the  law  reads,  to  say  what  is  possibly  a  natural  mixture  that 
could  not  be  avoided.  I  should  like  an  expression  of  opinion 
from  you." 

We  gave  him  our  views.  We  were  not  grass  seed  men,  but 
our  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  he  recognize  as  not  inten- 
tional fraud  any  foreign  matters  or  adulterant  up  to  8  per  cent. 
We  thought  we  would  then  be  interpreting  the  law  not  antag- 
onistically to  the  seedsmen,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer. 

We  raised  the  further  point  that  it  was  not  right  for  him  or 
his  agents  to  simply  obtain  seeds  from  a  seller  and  then  publish 
the  seller's  name  without  first  finding  out  the  source  of  supply. 
In  one  case  James  H.  Gregory  of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  was 
published  as  selling  adulterjated  grass  seed,  whereas  one  of  the 
seedsmen  from  Boston  said  that  he  knew  Mr.  Gregory  person- 
ally, and  that  Mr.  Gregory  had  not  had  an  order  for  that  grass 
seed  the  whole  season  except  that  one  individual  order  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  included  in  its  general 
order  5  pounds  of  bad  grass  seed. 
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Mr.  A.  McCuiiough :    Only  3  pounds. 

Air.  Burpee:  Gregory,  supposing  it  was  from  some  back- 
woods farmer  sent  to  some  small  seedsman  in  Boston  and  ob- 
tained it.  It  went  right  to  the  Department,  and  that  transac- 
tion probably  did  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars*  worth  of  dam- 
age. We  also  told  the  Secretary  that  the  chief  adulterant  in 
clover  was  yellow  trefoil.  Alexander  Forbes  and  several 
others  who  handle  grass  seed  in  a  retail  way  largely  have  told 
the  Secretary  what  were  the  total  sales  of  yellow  trefoil  in 
their  business  in  a  year,  from  which  he  could  readily  see  that 
the  total  consumption  of  yellow  trefoil  in  America  was  almost 
nil,  and  that  if  it  was  imported  in  large  quantities,  it  was  im- 
ported for  the  express  purpose  of  adulteration.  He  certainly 
could  learn  through  the  Custom  House  returns  to  whom  that 
yellow  trefoil  went.  The  Secretary  said:  "Gentlemen,  place 
your  views  as  outlined  to  me  in  writing,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  I  could  so  interpret  that  law  that  honest  seedsmen  selling 
a  good  article  will  not  be  posted  again  unless  they  have  been 
unintentionally  deceived  themselves." 

President  Grenell:    Are  there  any  further  remarks? 

Mr.  A.  McCuiiough :  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Nun- 
gesser  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Nungesser :  As  I  said  yesterday  in  my  paper,  the  most 
of  the  yellow  trefoil  is  raised  in  Europe,  where  it  is  in  very 
good  demand  for  honest  purposes.  As  I  also  stated  in  my 
paper,  in  this  country  the  grass  seed  of  each  variety — with  tire 
exception  of  orchard  grass  and  a  few  other  kinds — is  raised 
in  what  might  be  termed  its  own  locality.  Wherever  you 
raise  blue  grass,  for  instance,  you  never  raise  any  other  grass, 
so  if  you  find  any  adulterants  in  it,  they  have  been  put  in. 
There  is  no  excuse  for  our  having  anything  but  pure  seeds. 
Seeds  should  be  pure,  and  are  pure  with  only  a  few  excep- 
tions. There  are  only  two  or  three  houses  that  are  doing  that 
kind  of  business.  All  other  seedsmen  have  pure  seeds.  As 
also  stated  in  my  paper,  I  think  quality  and  purity  has  im- 
proved a  great  deal.  In  some  cases  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment yet,  but  I  think  the  quality  is  getting  better  every  day. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Burpee:  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Nungesser  un- 
doubtedly speaks  of  the  American  trade.  I  tried  to  make  my 
remarks  brief,  because  there  is  a  committee  that  you  will  prob- 
ably hear  from,  which  will  take  some  little  time.  I  want  to 
tell  you  now  of  one  other  case  that  we  brought  up  before  Sec- 
retary Wilson.  I  said:  "In  this  list  here  is  one  house  that  I 
know  personally  and  know  well  to  whom  since  your  first  re- 
port was  published  condemning  the  swindlers,  I  wrote  them 
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as  a  personal  friend  protesting  against  this  arbitrary  action, 
and  I  sent  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  your  department.  They  re- 
plied that  they  thought  the  seed  was  good,  that  they  had  ob- 
tained it  from  so  and  so,  naming  •  a  house  in  Hamburg.  I 
wrote  them  immediately  that  they  ought  not  to  touch  that 
house  in  Hamburg  with  a  ten-foot  pole ;  that  Hamburg  was  a 
hotbed  of  adulteration  and  that  house  was  the  chief  cook  and 
bottle-washer  of  that  business  there.  My  friend  immediately 
replied  to  me,  asking  where  they  could  obtain  good  seed  of 
that  variety,  and  I  told  him. 

Secretary  Wilson  made  the  point  in  answer  to  that  that  ig- 
norance excuses  no  one,  if  they  do  not  know  where  to  get 
good  seed,  that  was  their  fault.  I  admitted  the  correctness  of 
that  logic,  but  told  the  Secretary  that  I  simply  mentioned  the 
circumstance  to  show  that  all  this  trouble  would  have  been 
avoided  if  his  agents  had  written  to  that  house  and  other 
houses  who  have  not  a  grass  seed  training,  and  asked  them  for 
the  source  of  their  supply. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough :  I  do  not  want  to  attempt  to  wash  any 
of  my  own  linen,  and  will  not  do  it ;  but  I  will  confirm  every- 
thing that  Mr.  Burpee  has  said.  I  was  not  with  the  other 
gentlemen  at  the  time  they  conferred  with  the  Secretary,  but 
on  the  same  day  I  had  interviews  with  other  representatives 
of  the  department  and  we  seedsmen  all  met  at  the  hotel  again 
after  these  various  interviews.  In  this  connection  what  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  now  is  the  serious  and  impor- 
tant matter  of  the  injustice  that  has  been  done  and  which, 
whether  premeditated  cr  malicious,  remains  to  be  proven,  to 
the- seedsmen  in  the  Agricultural  Appropriation  Bill  that  was 
i^p  before  Congress  last  year.  Personally,  T  never  took  suf- 
ficient interest  in  it  in  former  years  to  get  the  Congressional 
Records  and  go  through  them  minutely,  but  this  year  I  care- 
fully examined  the  testimony  that  their  committee  on  agricul- 
ture obtained.  I  found  statements  made  there  by  congress- 
men, who  are  elected  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the  country 
at  large — and  that  means  that  they  are  there  to  protect  our  in- 
terests just  the  same  as  they  are  to  protect  anyone  else's  in- 
terest. Testimony  was  given  that  would  have  a  tendencv  to 
brand  seedsmen  as  a  class  of  dishonest  men.  One  little  bit  of 
that  testimony  I  want  to  repeat  to  you.  A  man  in  high  au- 
thority appeared  and  testified — I  believe  he  was  under  oath, 
although  I  would  not  state  that  positively — if  he  wasn't,  he 
ought  to  have  been — ^but  he  testified  that  certain  articles  that 
were  annually  brought  into  the  United  States  were  of  no  com- 
mercial value  whatever  except  for  use  as     adulterants,     that 
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yellow  trefoil,  Canadian  blue  grass,  Meadow  Fescue  and  Rye 
grass  were  brought  into  the  country  exclusively  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  were  used  for  no  other  purpose.  Now  that  was  the 
testimony.  That  statement  was  false.  The  man  that  made  it 
knew  it  was  false.  He  knows  it  now.  He  made  a  serious  mis- 
take. Still,  for  him  to  say  today  that  he  merely  made  a  mis- 
take, and  he  is  very  sorry  for  it,  does  not  repair  the  damage 
done  to  the  seed  trade,  because  the  statement  accomplished  the 
purpose  at  the  time  for  which  it  was  made — ^that  is  all  he 
wanted.  It  was  a  political  purpose,  of  course.  The  man's 
own  record  showed  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  Canadian 
blue  grass  that  is  imported  into  the  United  States  is  used  as 
an  adulterant.  There  is  a  portion  so  used,  as  we  know.  It  has 
always  l)een  used  as  one  of  the  ingredients  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose which  is  as  legitimate  as  any  other  portion  of  the  busi- 
ness. Chemists  and  apothecaries  cannot  put  up  a  prescription 
without  using  a  mixture,  a  compound  of  various  ingredients. 
You  cannot  attempt  to  put  up  a  mixture  of  grass  for  special 
purposes  for  special  soil  without  using  different  articles. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  this  room  but  knows  that  Canadian  blue 
grass  is  a  grass  of  high  standing  in  its  place;  and  it  has  its 
place.  It  will  grow  where  no  other  blue  grass  will  grow.  It 
will  grow  where  you  cannot  attempt  to  get  a  growth  of  Ken- 
tucky Blue  Grass ;  but  when  you  make  that  statement  you  do 
not  necessarily  imply,  and  no  one  has  any  right  to  construe 
that  you  have  said,  that  it  should  be  used  as  Kentucky  Blue 
Grass,  or  that  it  is  ever  going  to  take  its  place. 

Now  yellow  trefoil  is  branded  as  being  used  for  no  other 
purpose  whatever  than  as  an  adulterant.  That  is  wrong,  be- 
cause there  is  a  little  other  use  for  it.  Many  of  us  have  de- 
mand for  yellow  trefoil  for  certain  places  to  suit  certain  con- 
ditions and  cases  in  which  people  want  to  use  it.  True,  the 
demand  is  limited,  just  as  the  use  for  any  certain  drug  is  lim- 
ited, but  in  the  place  that  you  have  use  for  it,  it  is  of  vital  im- 
portance. I  could  cite  at  least  half  a  dozen  cases  in  the  last 
vear  where  the  farmers  have  ordered  vellow  trefoil  for  seed- 
ing  on  their  farms.  It  struck  me  that  they  did  not  want  it, 
and  before  we  would  fill  the  order  for  the  quantity  named,  one 
or  two  bushels  at  a  time  to  go  to' a  farmer,  fearing  that  they 
wanted  to  use  it  for  an  illegitimate  purpose  or  something  that 
might  come  back  on  us,  we  took  the  trouble  to  write  and  in- 
fonn  them  what  it  was,  and  inquire  if  they  hadn't  ordered  the 
wrong  article,  and  whether  they  didn't  want  something  else? 
The  reply  came  back  promptly,  *'No,  we  know  what  it  is;  we 
know  it  is  just  what  you  describe.     We  know  all  that  and  we 
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want  it.  We  have  had  a  little  of  it,  and  we  find  that  we  have 
some  places  on  our  farm  where  we  can  use  it  to  advantage. 
Ship  the  seed  to  us  as  quickly  as  possible."  They  got  the  seed 
and  we  got  our  money.  Now  we  know  that  that  man  was 
posted.  He  had  been  investigating  and  experimenting. 
Whether  there  are  many  others  like  him  I  do  not  know.  I 
merely  cite  this  case. 

Now  I  could  mention  several  other  statements  that  have 
been  printed  on  the  same  order  which  have  not  only  gone  out 
to  members  of  Congress,  but  have  been  published  and  dissem- 
inated all  over  the  countrv.  Ilie  names  of  various  merchants 
and  dealers,  members  of  this  organization  and  others,  have 
also  been  published  right  in  the  same  connection  and  sent  out 
broadcast  in  the  Congressional  Records  outside  of  the  pam- 
phlets that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  sent  out,  which 
have  gone  out  in  vast  numbers.  Have  you  any  idea  how 
many,  Mr.  Burpee?  We  do  not  know,  but  it  runs  into  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Congressmen  have  distributed  them 
to  their  constituents  in  every  section  of  the.  country,  and  a 
great  injustice  has  been  done  to  some  of  our  seedsmen.  I  do 
not  want  to  charge  that  it  has  been  done  purposely.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  steps  should  be  taken  to  counteract  it.  These 
steps  should  be  taken  whether  done  purposely  or  ignorantly. 
In  fact,  it  is  my  judgment  that  we  have  more  to  fear  from 
the  action  of  #  fool  than  that  of  a  knave.  Your  chances  with 
a  knave  or  dishonest  man  are  much  less  than  with  a  fool. 

Mr.  Burpee:  Pardon  me,  you  mean  much  better — ^not 
much  less. 

Mr.  A.  McCuUough:  I  mean  you  have  much  better  show 
with  a  knave  than  with  a  fool,  because  the  designing  man  or 
knave  is  guided  in  whatever  he  does  solely  by  his  own  interest. 
He  will  watch  your  interest,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned.  If 
there  is  anything  to  get  away,  he  wants  it,  and  he  takes  it. 
You  have  only  him  to  deal  with,  while  the  other  man  throws 
down  the  bars  and  invites  everybody  to  come  in  and  help 
themselves,  and  you  are  at  the  mercy  of  more  people  than  you 
can  attempt  to  guard  against. 

President  Grenell :  Gentlemen,  I  consider  this  seed  adulter- 
ation is  about  as  important  a  matter  as  comes  before  this  As- 
sociation ;  and  in  my  opinion  some  of  you  gentlemen  ought  to 
formulate  a  resolution  empowering  the  incoming  President 
to  appoint  two  or  three  men  to  carry  this  matter  forward  sys- 
tematically and  thoroughly — just  as  thoroughly  as  you  did  the 
free  seed  distribution.     It  is  just  as  important. 
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I  understand  that  in  New  York  stat^a  firm  sued  a  dealer 
and  obtained  judgment  to  the  amount  of  $300  on  the  claim 
that  the  seeds  sold  him  were  adulterated.  That  decision  will 
ruin  any  man  that  sells  300  bushels  of  clover  seed  if  it  is  sus- 
tained. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  proper  for  me  to  do  so.  or 
not,  but  I  would  appoint  Mr.  A.  McCullough  and  Mr.  Nun- 
gesser  to  formulate  a  resolution  as  to  just  what  they  want 
done,  and  let  the  incoming  President  appoint  someone  that 
will  do  it.  There  is  no  use  of  appointing  committees,  as  I  did 
a  year  ago,  unless  the  gentlemen  appointed  are  interested  in 
carrying  forward  the  work  laid  out  for  them.  You  should  all 
be  interested  in  the  work  of  the  convention.  If  a  committee 
brings  in  no  report  and  shows  no  evidence  of  work  done,  it  is 
unfortunate. 

We  will  next  hear  the  report  from  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Seed  Distribution,  of  which  Mr.  Jesse  E.  Northrup 
is  chairman.  Mr.  Northrup  is  unable  to  b^  present,  and  I 
think  Mr.  Page  is  the  only  member  of  the  committee  here. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Page:  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Seed  Distribution,  I  would  state  that  I  am 
not  chairman  of  that  committee,  and  so  far  as  I  know  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  had  no  meeting  with  the  other 
members.  So  I  think  we  have  no  report :  but  I  think  it  would 
be  well  .for  the  convention  to  have  a  report  from  some  other 
source,  which  has  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  matter — 
perhaps  the  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League. 

President  Grenell :  Mr.  Jerome  B.  Rice  is  on  this  commit- 
tee.   W^hat  have  you  to  say,  Mr.  Rice? 

Mr.  Rice:  W^ell,  Jesse  Northrup  is  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee and  he  has  not  said  anything  to  me  about  this  business 
this  year.  Last  year  there  was  no  report  made.  It  has  been  a 
sort  of  an  inactive  committee.  Mr.  Northrup  has  been  sick  all 
winter  and  has  been  away  in  California.  He  has  just  recently 
returned  home  to  Minneapolis.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
will  be  present  at  this  meeting  or  not.  I  have  not  heard  from 
him  one  way  or  the  other  alx>ut  it.  I  suppose  that  he  had  no 
report  to  make,  and  I  did  not  work  the  thing  up  myself.  In 
fact  this  matter  has  really  been  taken  care  of  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  our  friends,  Mr.  Burpee,  Capt.  Landreth  and  others. 
Henry  Wood  and  others  have  composed  a  committee  on  this 
matter  and  hive  done  some  royal  work  on  it.  They  should 
have  the  privilege  of  making  a  report,  something  which  I  am 
not  in  any  position  to  do  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Northrup  has 
taken  the  matter  up  with  me  and  our  committee    has    never 
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done  anything.  The  active  work  has  been  taken  up  by  others 
that  were  not  on  this  committee  at  all.  Among  them  those 
that  were  most  prominent  are  the  ones  that  I  have  already 
mentioned.  I  think  Mr.  Burpee,  Mr.  Forbes  or  Mr.  Wood 
could  make  a  more  definite  report  on  this  subject.  I  would 
suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  you  call  upon  these  gentlemen 
and  hear  what  they  have  to  say  upon  this  subject  in  which  we 
are  all  so  deeply  interested.  T  think  you  will  find  they  have 
something  to  tell  us  that  is  worth  hearing. 

The  Chair  recognized  Mr.  H.  W.  Wood,  who  requested  that 
Mr.  Forbes  and  ^tr.  Maule  be  heard. 

A  report  was  then  render.ed  at  length  of  the  work  done 
during  the  spring  by  the  committee. 

President  (irenell :  W'e  will  hear  a  report  from  Mr.  McVay 
covering .  our  m^embership  in  the  American  Merchants'  and 
Manufacturers'  Association. 

Mr.  McVay:  I  had  prepared  a  very  extensive  report  to  be 
read  before  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  covering 
the  workings  of  the  American  Manufacturers'  Association, 
but  on  account  of  recent  developments  in  Congress  I  thought 
it  would  be  inappropriate  for  presentation  at  this  time,  so  I 
am  just  submitting  here  a  summary. 

REPORT  OF  DELEGATES  TO  AMERICAN 
MERCHANTS'   AXD    MANUFACTURERS'    ASS'N. 

Probably  very  few  of  you  gentlemen  know  anything  of  the 
American  Merchants'  and  Alanufacturers'  Association  be- 
cause of  its  very  recent  organization. 

As  a  national  organization  the  purposes  of  this  Association 
are  for  the  extension  of  both*  foreign  and  domestic  trade,  the 
equalization  of  freight  and  passenger  rates  and  for  such  other 
purposes  as  may  be  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  members. 

For  the  past  two  years  this  Association  has  devoted  its  ener- 
gies in  organising  the  country  to  have  Congress  pass  a  bill, 
giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power,  under 
certain  conditions,  to  put  in  force  a  freight  rate  upon  com- 
plaint and  investigation,  such  a  rate  to  be  fair  and  equitable 
between  the  shippers  and  transportation  company, 

Wc  supported  the  Hepburn-Townsend  bill,  which  passed  the 
House  in  February,  1906,  and  brought  every  influence  to  bear 
upon  the  Senate  that  was  possible  to  secure  its  enactment  into 
a  law. 

All  you  gentlemen  present  are  perfectly  familiar  witli  the 
rocky  road  this  bill  has  had  to  travel,  but  whatever  is  evolved 
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in  the  shape  of  a  bill  and  becomes  a  law,  while  not  meeting  the 
requirements  and  wishes  of  a  large  majority  of  American  citi- 
zens, will  doubtless  prove  of  some  benefit,  as  it  is  a  pretty  well 
established  axiom  that  a  half  loaf  is  better  than  none. 

Tt  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  great  task  to 
organize  all  the  interests  outside  of  the  large»cities  into  a  con- 
crete movement  that  would  have  some  political  weight  or  at 
least  effect  some  impression  on  our  different  congressmen  and 
senators  of  both  parties. 

The  discrimination  in  freight  rates  has  always  been  and  is 
today  on^  of  the  greatest  evils  in  the  commercial  world,  and 
it  has  been,  and  is  going  to  be,  one  of  the  hardest  to  root  out 
of  our  commercial  life.  Suitable  laws  to  punish  and  an  ever- 
vigorous  watch  by  the  conservative  business  public  are  our 
only  safeguards. 

Gentlemen,  I  would  recommend  that  we  retain  our  member- 
ship in  the  American  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion for  another  twelve  months. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  B.  McVay. 

^Tr.  ATcVay:  The  membership  of  our  association  in  the 
American  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Association  cost 
$25  initiation,  and  $10  dues.  Our  connection  with  it  came 
about  last  year.  They  wanted  to  organize  all  the  different 
bodies  over  the  United  States  in  a  concrete  movement  to  bring 
about  the  {Passage  of  this  Hepburn  Bill,  or  some  bill  enlarging 
the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  They 
first  wrote  to  Mr.  Page,  stating  that  they  would  like  to  have 
the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  represented.  Mr.  Page 
suggested  my  name,  and  they  wiote  me.  In  the  meantime  Mr. 
Grenell  was  elected  President  of  our  Association.  I  did  not 
want  to  join  as  an  individual  member,  but  only  as  a  represen- 
tative of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association.  So  I  became 
Vice  President  of  the  Association  and  one  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  this  Association,  and  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  the  past  twelve  .  months  along  that  line  for  which  I 
have  not  received,  and  do  not  expect  to  receive,  pay. 

I  want  to  see  this  Association  retain  their  membership  in 
the  American  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Association  an- 
other year.  I  do  not  want  the  job  of  representative,  because 
there  is  a  lot  of  work  and  no  pay  in  it.  They  have  accom- 
plished a  great  deal.  They  do  not  claim  any  credit  for  this 
movement.  They  are  just  one  of  the  agencies  that  has  assist- 
ed other  movements  in  arousing  public  interest  and  influence 
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to  put  some  law  on  oiir  statute  books  which  gives  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  power  to  establish  rates. 

The  Chair  now  put  the  motion  to  retain  membership  in  the 
American  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Association,  and 
the  same  carried. 

On  motion,  adjourned  to  go  into  session  at  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

SECOND  DAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough,  chairman,  presented  a  further  report 
from' the  Membership  Committee,  submitting  the  names  of  two 
additional  applicants  for  membership,  stating  that  the  commit- 
tee had  decided  unanimously  to  present  the  same,  viz.,  The 
Cockley  Milling  Co..  Lexington,  O. :  Alexander  Forbes,  of 
Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

On  motibn  of  Capt.  Landreth  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  election  of  the  first  named  applicant, 
The  Cockley  Milling  Co. 

The  Secretarv  so  cast  the  ballot. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Albert  McCullough  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  election  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Forbes. 

The  Secretary  so  cast  the  ballot. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Burpee,  Mr.  A.  McCullough  was  appoint- 
ed a  Committee  of  one  to  wait  upon  the  gentlemen,  advise 
them  of  tfteir  election,  and  bring  them  before  the  convention. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I  want 
to  report  that  I  have  found  Mr.  Forbes,  and  I  want  to  give  you 
an  introduction  to  him,  so  that  you  can  meet  him  under  dif- 
ferent conditions  than  you  did  this  morning.  When  he  came 
before  us  this  morning  he  was  after  us.  You  have  now  your 
opportunity  to  get  even. 

Mr.  Forbes  was  thereupon  made  welcome  and  officially  re- 
ceived into  membership  by  President  Grenell. 

The  Chair  called  for  report  of  Committee  on  Customs  and 
Tariff,  which,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Bolgiano,  was  read  by  the 
Secretarv  as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  OX  CUSTOMS  &  TARIFF. 

To  the  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  American  Seed  Trade 

Association : 

This  committee  has  been  able  to  accomplish  comparatively 

nothing  because  the  present  Congress  has  been  and  is  very 

adverse  to  doing  anything  at  all  with  the  tariff.    The  heads  of 
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the  Customs  at  Washington  seem,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, anxious  to  make  the  custom  duties  as  hard  on  legiti- 
mate seedsmen  as  is  possible.  The  chairman  of  this  committee 
appeared  hefore  the  General  Appraisers  in  Washington  re- 
garding the  manner  of  placing  penal  duty  on  for  undervalua- 
tion. If  you  remember  a  few  years  ago,  we  think  in  1900  to 
1903*  we  were  allowed  and  given  the  value  at  which  we  could 
pass  our  goods  and  not  be  penalized.  Our  chairman  made  a 
plea  requesting  that  we  be  informed  in  the  same  way  again, 
but  it  was  denied.  It  seems  strange  to  your  committee  that  a 
man  importing  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  seeds  should  be 
allowed  to  make  the  import  price  for  the  man  who  imported 
seeds  in  large  quantities,  but  such  is  the  case,  and  even  if  we, 
as  honest  men,  buy  our  goods  and  import  them  on  the  next 
steamer  out  and  another  party  buying  a  small  quantity  buys  at 
the  same  time  and  pays  more  than  the  larger  buyer  the  small 
buyer  makes  the  price  for  the  larger  according  to  the  ap- 
praiser's verdict. 

We  asked  the  appraisers  if  there. was  no  way  in  which  we 
could  prove  as  to  the  price  that  we  paid,  stating  that  our  in-, 
voices  and  our  oaths  seemed  to  be  of  no  valu*^.  We  were  told 
that  if  we  could  produce  printed  catalogues  ot  nearly  the  same 
date  as  the  importation  was  made,  our  statement  would  be 
substantiated  and  we  would  be  able  to  maintain  our  position  re- 
garding prices.  The  appraisers  were  kind  enough  to  say  that 
they  believed  that  we,  as  seedsmen,  were  honest  in  our  values 
placed  on  our  entries,  but  as  the  law  now  stands,  we  had  no 
redress.  .  It  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  a  committee 
say  of  three  members  of  this  association,  should  be  appointed, 
and  that  they  should  investigate  values  and  suggest  through 
circular  letters  the  values  at  which  all  entries  should  be  made. 
The  suggestions  of  this  committee  should  have  weight  with 
the  custom  officials  and  your  committee  would  be  in  position 
to  give  advice  to  importers  at  any  time. 

We  think  that  this  Association  can  and  should  place  at 
the  disposal  of  this  suggested  committee  at  least  $100.00,  to  be 
used  in  the  necessary  work  of  this  committee.  Your  commit- 
tee has  done  some  work  seemingly  ineffectual  regarding  the 
postage  and  express.  We  are  of  the  opinion  the  time  is  now 
ripe  when  the  people  of  this  coimtry  are  ready  to  demand  that 
the  postal  department  take  up  the  Postal  Express  business,  our 
present  law  limiting  the  weight  of  packages  to  four  pounds  is 
not  up  to  date  or  equal  to  European  facilities.  We  know  that 
the  law  regarding  the  weight  of  packages  has  been  and  is  vio- 
lated bv  the  authorities  in  the  free  distribution  of  seeds.     We 
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believe  that  the  business  of  Postal  Express  would  place  the 
Postal  Department  on  a  basis  much  nearer  self-supporting  than 
it  is  at  the  present  time.  As  to  getting  better  rates  for  express 
matter  at  this  time  from  the  now  existing  express  companies 
is  out  of  the  question.  Prices  tend  upward  instead  of  on  the 
decline,  and  the  express  people  will  not  listen  to  any  reduction 
of  express  rates,  but  have  increased  at  nearly  every  point. 

Right  here  it  seems  strange  that  nearly  all  business  has  in 
the  past  year  or  two  increased  prices  of  their  commodities  ex- 
cepting the  seed  business.  We  are  sorry  that  this  committee 
has  been  able  to  accomplish  so  little,  but  we  think  if  the  con- 
vention will  see  that  the  committee  suggested  be  put  into 
operation,  the  members  of  this  Association  will  be  saved  much 
annoyance  and  expense. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

F.  W.  BoLGiANO,  Chairman. 

President  Grenell :  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  report  will 
be  filed. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

V 

AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE  I. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association. 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  development  of 
such  relations  and  intimacies  between  the  members  as  exist  in 
all  standard  social  organizations;  and  through  and  in  that 
firmer  business  relation  in  which  all  can  stand  together  in  the 
effort  to  improve  and  perfect  a  standard  of  business  integrity, 
which  shall  include  purity  of  stocks,  honesty  of  representation, 
carefulness  of  obligations,  and  promptness  in  execution.  Also 
the  discussion  of  all  subjects  of  interest  to,  or  belonging  to,  the 
Seed  Trade. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  membership  shall  consist  of  regular  seed-growers  and 
dealers  whose  chief  business  is  the  buying  and  selling  of 
seeds,  or  agricultural  tools  and  seeds,  in  this  country  and 
Canada. 


BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE  I. 

♦Section  1.  Any  individual,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in 
the  seed  trade  in  this  country  or  Canada,  as  provided  for  in 
Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  for  membership 
in  this  Association.  Firms  or  corporations  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote  only,  but  any  member  of  a  firm  or  officer  of  a  corpora- 
tion, may  represent  the  firm  or  corporation  and  be  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  the  Association.  Any  member  of  a  firm, 
or  officer  of  a  corporation  may  make  application  for  and  take 
an  individual  membership,  should  he  so  desire.  All  member- 
ship to  cease  whenever  any  change  occurs  whereby  an  individ- 
ual, firm,  or  corporation  would  not,  under  our  Constitution,  be 
eligible  for  membership,  and  can  be  renewed  only  by  vote  of 
the  Association. 

flf  the  personnel  of  a  firm  or  corporation  is  changed,  mem- 
bership can  be  continued  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
members  present  and  voting,  ppon  recommendation  of  the 
Membership  Committee. 

*Sec.  2.  New  members  may  be  elected  at  the  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Association,  or  at  any  special  meeting  that  may 
be  held,  after  having  been  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Membership.  All  supplications'  for  membership  must  be  made 
upon  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  accompanied  by 
an  initiation  fee  of  $25.00,  which  will  also  cover  the  first  year's 
dues  or  be  recommended  by  at  least  one  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation,  who  will  guarantee  payment.  The  election  of  new 
members  shall  be  by  ballot.  It  shall  require  the  affirmative  vote 
of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting  to 
elect  a  member.  No  applicant  for  admission  to  membership 
shall  be  balloted  for  on  the  day  of  his  proposal,  except  by  unan- 
imous vote  suspending  the  rule. 

fSec.  3.  Honorary  membership  may  be  granted  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Association  upon  recommendation  of  the 
President,  such  membership  to  be  exempt  from  annual  dues 
and  without  voting  privileges.  The  number  of  recommenda- 
tions is  limited  to  one  each  year. 

fSec.  4.  Each  member  shall  pay  an  annual  assessment  of  ten 
dollars,  which  shall  be  due  at  the  commencement  of  each  year. 

*  Amendment  of  Jane  1906. 
t  Amendment  of  June  1907. 
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Sec.  5.  Any  member  not  in  arrears  to  the  Association  may 
withdhiw  frcnn  it,  filing  with  the  Secretary  a  written  notice 
of  his  intention.  Any  member  who  shall  be  in  arrears  over  two 
years  for  his  dues,  or  who  shall  conduct  himself  in  a  manner 
that  is  considered  at  variance  with  the  interests  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, shall,  written  charges  having  been  preferred,  be  sus- 
pended from  membership  by  order  of  the  President,  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Committee  on  Membership,  and,  after  a 
hearing  before  the  Association  at  its  next  meeting,  may  be  ex- 
pelled by  a  vote  of  two-thircjs  of  the  members  present. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of  a 
President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and 
an  Assistant  Secretary ;  an  Executive  Committee  of  seven,  com- 
posed of  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  five  addi- 
tional members;  a  Committee  of  Membership,  consisting  of 
three* ;  and  a  Committee  of  Arbitration  to  consist  of  three 
members. 

Sec.  2.  All  the  officers  and  committees  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  of  the  Association,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one 
year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected*,  except  the  Commit- 
tee of  Arbitration,  which  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  when  required  for  special  cases.  A  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  shall  be  requisite  to  constitute  a  choice. 

■  ARTICLE  III. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the 
choice  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  other  business,  on 
Tuesdayf  of  the  last  full  week  of  June,  at  such  place  as  the 
Executive  Committee  may  appoint ;  each  member  shall  be  noti- 
fied by  the  Secretary,  through  the  mail,  of  the  time  and  place 
of  such  meeting  at  least  thirty  days  in  advance  of  said  meeting. 
Fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  or,  in  his 
absence,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  to  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  the  Association.  The  President  shall  also  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  he  shall  audit  and 
sign  the  annual  account  of  the  Treasurer. 

*  Amendment  of  June  1898. 
t  Amendment  of  June  1902. 
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Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  to  keep  a  careful  record  of  their  doings ;  to  conduct  all  cor- 
respondence, and  to  carry  into  execution  all  orders,  votes  and 
resolves  not  otherwise  committed ;  to  keep  a  list  of  the  members 
of  the  Association ;  collect  the  assessments,  and  pay  over  the 
same  to  the  Treasurer ;  to  notify  members  of  their  election,  and 
members  of  committees  of  their  appointment. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary,  the 
President  shall  appoint  a  Secretary  pro  tempore. 

Sec.  3.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  an  account  of- all  money 
received  and  expended  for  the  use  of  the  Association,  and  shall 
pay  all  accounts  owing  by  the  Association  after  they  have  been 
examined  by  the  President  and  found  correct.  His  account 
shall  be  produced  at  the  annual  meeting,  having  been  pre- 
viously audited  and  signed  by  the  President.  When  his  term 
of  office' expires,  he  shall  deliver  to  his  successor,  or,  in  his  ab- 
sence, to  the  President,  all  books,  moneys,  and  other  property 
of  the  Association  in  his  possession. 

*Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Arbitra- 
tion to  investigate  and  decide  all  disputes  of  financial,  mercan- 
tile, or  commercial  character  which  may  be  submitted  to  it. 

*Sec.  5.  The  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Arbitration 
shall  be  recorded  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose,  in  which 
shall  be  entered  a  summary  of  each  controversy,  the  award 
made  thereon,  and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  the 
grounds  for  making  such  award.  The  said  book  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  Association,  and  subject  to  the  inspection  of  its 
members. 

ARTICLE  V. 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  or  repealed  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voCiiig  tfiereon  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Association,  provided  notice  of  such  amend- 
ment or  repeal  shall  have  been  sent  by  mail  to  each  member  at 
least  thirty  days  in  advance  of  said  meeting. 


*  Amendment  of  June  1996. 


ORDER  OF  BUSfNESS. 


1.  Reading  of  the  Records  of  the  Last  Convention. 

^.  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

3.  Proposals  for  Membership. 

4.  Election  of  members. 

5.  Reports  of  Committees. 

6.  Reading  of  Communications. 

7.  Unfinished  Business. 

8.  New  Business. 

9.  General  Discussions. 

10.  Annual  Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 
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ROLL  OF  MEMBERS. 


1000 — Adams,  T.  Lee,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1903 — Alexander  Seed  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga. 
1892 — Allan,  John  H.  Seed  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
1883— Allen,  C.  L.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
1884 — Anthony,  H.  C,  Portsmouth.  R.  I. 
1902 — Archias  Seed  Store,  Sedalia,  Mo. 
1891— Barnard.  W.  W.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
1887 — Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kans. 
1902— Barrett,  W.  H.,  Adrian.  Mich. 
1902 — Berry,  A.  A.  Seed  Co.,  Clarinda,  la. 
1902 — Bodger.  John  &  Sons,  Gardena,  Cal. 
1897— Bolgiano,  F.  W.,  &  Co..  Washington,  D.  C. 
1883 — Bolgiano,  J.,  &  Sons.  Baltimore,  Md. 
1902 — Braslan  Seed  Growers  Co..  San  Jose,  Cal. 
1883 — Breck,  Jos.  &  Son.  Boston,  Mass. 
1901— Briggs  Bros.  &  Co..  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
1903 — Brill,  Francis,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 
1891 — Brown,  Alfred  J.  Seed  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
1907— Brunjes.  M.  H.  &  Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
1892— Buckbee.  H.  W.  &  Co.,  Rockford,  111. 
1906 — Buffington,  J.  J.  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
1885— Burpee,  W.  A..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
■1902— Burt.  N.  J.,  &  Co.,  Burlington,  la. 
1887 — Bushnell,  D.  I.,  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
1902 — Cadwell  &  Jones.  Hartford,  Conn. 
1887— Childs.  J.  L.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
1895 — Churchill  Grain  &  Seed  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
1886— Clark,  A.  N.,  Milford,'Conn.' 
1883— Clark,  O.  W.  &  Son,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
•1883— Clark,  The  E.  B.  Co.,  Mil  ford.  Conn. 
lS99r-CIark,  C.  S.,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 
1894— Cleveland  Seed  Co.,  Avon,  N.  Y. 
1906 — Cockley  Milling  Co.,  Lexington,  O. 
3  883 — Comstock.  Ferre  &  Co.,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 
1902— Conklin.  E.  W..  &  Son.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
1894 — Coryell,  L.  J.,  Oshawa.  Ont. 
1895 — Courteen,  S.  G.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
1903 — Cox  Seed  Co..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
1907 — Coy,  C  Herbert  Seed  Co.,  Valley.  Neb. 
1899 — Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor    Co.,    Crawfordsville.    Ind. 
1902 — Craig,  R.  G.  &  Co..  Memphis,  Tenn. 
1904 — Crenshaw  Bros.,  Tampa,  Fla. 
1003- Crosby  Co.,  S.  D.,  New  York. 
1883 — Grossman  Bros.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
1S88 — Currie  Bros.  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
1905— Dennison,  W.  A.,  Ellisburg.  N.  Y. 
1894— Dibble,  Edward  F.,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
1888 — Dickinson,  Charles.  Chicago,  III. 
1888 — Dickinson,  The  Albert  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
1005 — Dickinson.  O.  H.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
1S9.3— Ebelinpr,  F.  H.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
1894— Eber.  Wm.  &  Son.  Quincy.  111. 
1886 — Emerson,  Frank  T.,  Fremont,  Neb. 
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1894 — Emerson,  Thos.  W.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1905— Ewing,  Wm.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

1902 — Farmer  Seed  Co.,  Faribault,  Minn. 

1904 — Fish,  Henry,  Carpinteria,  Cal. 

1907 — Fiske,  H.  E.  Seed  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1894— Flower,  S.  W.  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

1891 — Ford  Seed  Co.,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

1902 — Funk  Bros.  Seed  Co:,  Bloomington,  111. 

1900 — Godden  Co.,  Amzi,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

1892— Grenell,  W.  H.,  Pierrepont  Manor,  N.  Y. 

189^— Griffith  &  Turner  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1883 — Griswold,  T.  &  Co.,  So.  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

1894 — Haines,  S.  Y.,  Seed  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1895— Hart.  Welles  &  Co.,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

1886— Harvey  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1903 — Harvey  Seed  Co.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

1906— Henderson,  Peter  &  Co.,  New  York. 

1899 — Hoermann,  Frank,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

1905— Hogg  &  Lytle,  Port  Hope,  Ont. 

1898 — Holmes  Seed  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.' 

1900— Hoi lenbach,  Peter,  Chicago,  111. 

1891 — Illinois  Seed  Co.,  The,  Chicago,  111. 

1888 — Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

1900— Isbell,  S.  M.  &  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

1902— Jefferson,  J.  Will,  Louisville,  Ky. 

1883 — Johnson  Seed  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1901— Keeney,  N.  B.  &  Son,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

1901 — Kelling,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Elyria,  O. 

1899— Kelly  Co.,  The,  Cleveland,  O. 

1895— Kendel,  A.  C,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1889— Kimberlin,  J.  M..  &  Co.,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

1903 — Lamberd,  S.  L.,  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 

1904— Landreth  Seed  Co.,  D.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

1886 — Leonard,  S.  F.,  Chicago,  III. 

1903— Lilly,  Chas.  H.,  Co..  Seattle,  Wash. 

1885 — Livingston  Seed  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

1893— Lupton.  J.  M.,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

1884 — McCullough's.  J.  M..  Sons  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

1888 — McCullouRh,  J.  Chas.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

1899— McKay,  Reece  &  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

1902 — McKenzie,  A.  E.,  &  Co.,  Brandon,  Manitoba. 

1885— Mandeville  &  King,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1893 — Manfiflesdorf  Bros.  Co.,  Atchison,  Kans. 

1907 — Manitowoc  Seed  Co..  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

1904— Maule.  Wm.  Henry,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1895— May,  L.  L.,  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1906— May.  W.  H.  &  Son,  Alexandria,  .Va. 

1900— Michell,  Henry  F.,  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

190.3— Mingle.  P.  B.,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1905 — Missouri  Seed  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1903— Moore  &  Simon,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1892— Morse,  C.  C,  &  Co.,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

1900— Nebraska  Seed  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

1903— Noll,  J.  F.,  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

1900 — Northrup.  King  &  Co..  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1887— Nungesser,  Henry  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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1900 — Olds  Seed  Co.,  L.  L.,  Clinton,  Wis. 
1901— Page  Seed  Co.,  Greene,  N.  Y. 
1888 — Peppard,  J.  G.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1892 — Philipps,  Henry,  Seed  &  Implement  Co,,  Toledo,  O. 
1904— Philipps,  W.  T.,  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 
1907— Pieters,  A.  J.,  Seed  Co.,  Hollister,  Cal. 
1893— Plant,  Fred  S.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
1905 — Planters  Seed  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo. 
1884 — Piatt,  F.  S.  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
1902 — Prior  Seed  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
1893 — Prunty,  Chas.  E.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
1903 — Rawson,  W.  W.,  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
1894— Rennie,  Wm.  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
1883— Rice.  J.  B.,  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 
1890 — Robinson,  J.  C,  Seed  Co.,  Waterloo,  Neb. 
1901 — Roelker,  August  &  Sons,  New  York. 
1888 — Rogers  Bros.,  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 
1899 — Ross  Bros.,  Worcester,  Mass, 
1903— Rowe,  Chas.  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1904 — St.  Louis  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
1887 — Salzer,  H.  A.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
1903 — Scarlett,  Wm.  G.,  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md, 
1899 — Schisler-Corneli  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
1900— Schrage,  V.,  Gncinnati,  O. 
1893 — Schwill,  Otto,  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
1903 — Sherman  &  Eberle,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
1895— Shumway,  R.  H.,  Rockford,  111. 
1902 — Sioux  City  Seed  &'  Nursery  Co.,  Sioux  City,  la. 
.    1898— Sloan,  D.  L,  &  Son,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
1903 — Spears,  E.  F.,  &  Sons,  Paris,  Ky. 
1900 — Springfield  Seed  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo. 
1900— Steckler.  J.,  Seed  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
1886 — Steele,  Briggs  Seed  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
1906— Stokes,  Walter  P.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
1885 — Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  O. 
1892 — Taylor  Bros.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
1900 — Templin  Co.,  The,  Calla,  O. 
1902 — Teweles,  L,  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
1903 — Texas  Seed  &  Floral  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 
19Q3 — Theilman  Seed  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 
1901 — Tilton,  A.,  &  Son,  Cleveland,  O. 
1901— Toledo  Field  Seed  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 
1885 — Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  Chicago,  111. 
1897 — Vick,  James,  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
1900 — Webster,  Mel.  L.,. Independence,  la. 
1888— Weeber  &  Don,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1888— Will,  Oscar  H..  &  Co.,  Bismarck,  No.  Dak. 
1905__Winiams,  F.,  Belleville,  N.  Y. 
1885— Wood,  T.  W.,  &  Sons,  Richmond,  Va. 
1903 — Wood,  Stubbs  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
1889 — Woodruff,  S.  D.,  &  Sons,  Orange,  Conn. 
1899 — Young,  Josiah,  Troy.  N.  Y. 
1899— Zahm,  J.  F.,  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

HONORARY. 
1907 — Wm.  Meggat,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 


OFFICIAL    REPORT 

of  the 
TWENTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

of  the 
AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

Hotel  Astor  f 

New  York,  June  26-26-27.  1907. 

THOSE  PRESENT. 

The  following  or  their  representatives  were  registered  June  26: 
Adams,  T.  Lee,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Allen,  C.  L.  and  Linnaeus,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
Barrett,  W.  H.,  Adrian,  Mich. 
Bolgiano,  F.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bolgiano,  Roland,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Braslan,  Chas.  P. 

Briggs,  S.  E.,  The  Steele-Briggs  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Brill,  Francis,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Brown,  B.  F.,  Brown  Bag  Filling  Machine  Co.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Brunjes,  M.  H.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Buffington,  J.  J.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Burge,  C.  S.,  S.  W.  Flower  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 
Burge,  R.  L.,  Toledo  Field  Seed  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 
Burnham,  Clarence,  Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis. 
Childs,  John  Lewis,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
Clark,  A.  N.,  Milford,  Conn. 
Clark,   Herbert  and  Arthur,  The   Everett   B.   Clark   Co.,   Milford, 

Conn. 
Clark,  J.,  Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 
Clark,  ,0.  W.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Conklin,  E.  W.,  E.  W.  Conklin  &  Son,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Crosby,  S.  D.,  New  York. 
Corneli,  Benjamin,  Schisler-Corneli  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Dickinson,  O.  H.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Don,  A.  L.,  Weeber  &  Don,  New  York. 
Diingan,  E.  L.,  Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Duryea,  M.  H.,  H.  Nungesser  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Ebeling,  F.  H.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Eberle,  ,Mr.,'  Sherman  &  Eberle,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Emerson,  Frank  T.,  Western  Seed  &  Irrigation  Co.,  Fremont,  Neb. 
Ferrell,  A.  T.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 
Fiske,  H.  E.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Fonda,  W.  T.,  Mandeville  &  King,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 
Forbes,  Alex.,  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Fuld,  Maurice,  J.  W.  Ramsey  &  Son,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
Gage,  P.  H.,  S.  M.  Isbell  &  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
Galloway,  Dr.  B.  T.,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 
Goldsmith,  Arthur  H.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
Green,  Geo.  B.,  Illinois  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 
Griswold,  T.,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 
Groot,  S.,  Sluis  &  Groot,  Enkhuizen,  Holland. 
Guelpli,  C.  P.,  Jerome  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 
Harvey.  Mr.,  Harvey  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.    . 
Hendrickson,  I.  S.,  John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 
Henderson,  Peter,  New  York. 
Hollenbach,  Peter,  Chicago, 
Holmes,  H.,  Holmes  Seed  Co.,  Harrjsburg,  Pa. 
Johnson,  if.  W.,  Johnson  Seed  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Jones,  Frank,  Cadwell  &  Jones,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Keeney,  C.  N.,  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 
Kendcl,  C,  E.,  Cleveland,  O. 

King,  Fre^  B.,  Mandeville  &  King,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Lambert,  S.  L.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Landreth,  Burnett,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Langbridge,  W.  C,  Jerome  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 
Leonard,  S.  F.,  Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 
Lupton.  J.  M.,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 
McCullough,  Albert  and  J.  Chas..  Cincinnati,  O. 
McFarland,  J.   Horace,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
McVay.  G.  B.,  .\nizi-Godden  Co.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
May,  N.  H.,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Michaels.  J.  S.,  Sioux  City  Seed  and  Nursery  Co.,  Sioux  City,  la. 
Moore,  Mr.,  of  Moore  &  Simon,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Representative  P.  B.  Mingle  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Nungesser,  Henry,  H.  Nungesser  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Page,  Chas.   N.,  Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 
O'Mara,  Patrick,  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Parmelee.  E.  M..  John  Allen  Seed  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 
Phillips,  Henry  and  W.  T.,  Toledo,  O. 
Pieters,  A.  J.,  Hollister,  Cal. 
Piatt,  Frank,  S.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Rice,  J.  B.,  Jerome  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 
Robinson.  J.  C.  and  Lawrence,  Waterloo,  Neb. 
Rogers,  A.  L.,  Rogers  Bros.,  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 
Ross,  W.  D.,  Ross  Bros.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Rowe,  Chas.  H..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Salzer,  J.  .A.,  La  Crosse.  Wis. 
Sheap,  E.  J.,  S.  M.  Isbell  &  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 
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Stokes,  Walter  P.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stone,  N.  S.,  Churchill  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Representative  of  Springfield  Seed  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Theilman,  E.  E.,  Theilman  Seed  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Therkedson,  W.  R,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Vaughan,  Leonard  H.,  Chicago. 

Vick,  Chas.  H.,  James  Vick's  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Warren,  Geo.  R.,  Rogers  Bros.,  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 

White,  J.  W.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Representative  of  Frank  B.  White  Co. 

Will,  Oscar  H.,  Bismark,  N.  D. 

Willard,  S.  F.  and  sons,  Comstock,  Ferre  &  Co.,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

Wilson,  S.  A.,  with  L.  L.  Olds  Co.,  Clinton,  Wis. 

Windheim,  Henry  G.,  Nebraska  Seed  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Wood,  C.  F.,  Wood  Stubbs  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

WoodruflF,  W.  S.,  S.-D.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Orange  Conn. 

Woodruff,  Frank,  S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Orange,  Conn. 


FIRST  DAY. 

MORNING  SESSION. 
Tuesday,  June  25,  1907. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Henry  W. 
Wood,  at  10 :30  o'clock  a.  m. 

President  Wood:  In  accordance  with  the  power  vested  in 
me  as  President  of  this  Association,  I  announce  this  Twenty- 
fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
tion open. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  Hon.  Patrick  F. 
McGowan,  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  New  York 
City,  who  will  make  the  address  of  welcome. 

REMARKS  OF  PATRICK  F.  MCGOWAN. 

s 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  As- 
sociation :  I  have,  during  my  official  life,  welcomed  many  as- 
sociations to  the  City  of  New  York,  yet  I  do  not  recall  one  more 
important  than  the  present.  So  much  depends  upon  the  work 
which  you  do  for  the  wealth,  for  the  health  and  for  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  country,  that  your  coming  here  and  meeting  together 
for  mutual  benefit  must  be  beneficial  to  the  entire  United 
States.  Without  good  seed  we  cannot  hope  for  good  crops, 
and  without  good  crops  we  cannot  have  good  health  and  pros- 
perity. So  much  depends  upon  you  gentlemen,  who  are  con- 
tributing so  much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  that  it  is  a 
great  pleasure,  indeed,  for  me  to  say  a  word  of  welcome  to  you 
this  morning. 
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Years  ago  you  will  recall  each  man  did  the  best  he  could  by 
himself,  and  an  exchange  of  ideas  was  unheard  of  and  un- 
thought  of.  A  convention  such  as  you  have  here  to-day  must 
not  only  benefit  yourselves,  but  every  community, — not  so  much 
the  cities,  except  after  the  seed  is  grown,  but  every  community, 
every  little  hamlet,  every  field  and  every  forest  throughout  this 
great  and  grand  country  of  ours. 

So  I  welcome  you  in  behalf  of  the  great  City  of  New  York. 
I  trust  that  your  deliberations  will  be  productive  of  much  good. 
I  trust  that  your  stay  with  us  will  be  a. pleasant  one.  I  trust 
your  stay  with  us  will  be  beneficial,  not  only  to  yourselves,  but 
to  the  City  of  New  York  as  well.  We  had  colder  weather  not 
so  very  long  ago,  and  waited  for  you  gentlemen,  but  it  has 
slipped  by.  We  have  it  a  little  warmer  now,  but  I  trust  it  is 
not  going  to  be  too  hot  for  you  in  New  York. 

This  is  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  your  organization,  as 
I  understand  it — your  Silver  Jubilee,  so-called,  of  the  Associa- 
tion— ^and  I  hope  that  this  twenty-fifth  anniversary  will  mark 
the  opening  of  new  ideas  that  will  be  not  only  a  surprise,  but  a 
welcome  gift  to  all  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  going  to  detain  you  this  morning  with  a  long 
speech.  I  have  not  prepared  one  for  you,  and  I  don't  believe 
you  want  such  a  speech  on  such  a  day.  But  again,  in  behalf 
of  the  great  City  of  New  York,  I  welcome  you  to  this  commun- 
ity, and  if  there  is  anything  that  we  can  do  to  make  your  stay 
pleasant  and  profitable,  if  you  will  call  oo  us  we  shall  be  very 
glad  to  do  it.    (Applause.) 


RESPONSE  BY  CHARLES  P.  BRASLAN. 

Mr.  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  great  City  of 
New  York :  On  behalf  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
tion, I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  welcome  you  have  extended. 
It  was  here,  twenty-five  years  ago,  that  the  organization  that  is 
meeting  here  to-day  was  organized.  Since  then  we  have  stood 
steadily  together,  we  have  progressed  from  year  to  year,  and 
we  have  done — I  think  I  can  say  it  without  egotism — we  have 
done  as  much  for  the  good  of  humanity  as  any  other  line  of 
trade.  We  are  giving  you  better  things  to  eat,  and  we  are  giv- 
ing you  better  things  to  wear,  all  of  which  come  from  our  Asso- 
ciation. I  know  it  is  the  feeling  of  every  member  of  this  Asso- 
ciation that  they  would  like  to  come  to  your  city  and  hold  their 
meetings  annually,  because  we  look  upon  New  York  as  being 
the  greatest  city  in  the  world.    We  thank  you. 
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president's  address. 

President  Wood :  It  becomes  my  pleasant  duty,  as  President 
of  this  association,  to  make  my  annual  report.  I  am  very  glad, 
indeed,  to  see  so  large  an  attendance  present  at  this  twenty-fifth 
anniversary.  Since  1883,  when  we  started  this  organization, 
we  have  grown  steadily,  until  we  have  reached  a  strong  organ- 
ization. I  hope  the  next  twenty-five  years  will  see  us  grow  in  a 
corresponding  ratio,  and  that  we  will  continue  to  do  good  work 
for  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  the  entire  seed  trade. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  seed  trade  upon  the  generally  pros- 
perous condition  which  seems  to  prevail  all  over  this  country.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  seed  trade  as  a  whole  has  ever  experienced 
a  more  prosperous  season  than  the  one  we  have  just  gone  through. 
I  see  nothing  in  the  future  to  mar  the  outlook  for  a  continuance 
of  that  prosperity.  Our  truckers,  farmers  and  other  producers  are 
getting  good  prices  for  their  products;  the  population  of  this  coun- 
try is  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  present  indications  are  that  we 
are  bound  to  have  an  increased  demand  for  all  products  for  several 
years  to  come.  The  continued  high  prices  on  some  lines  of  seeds 
have  no  doubt  surprised  dealers  in  these  particular  lines.  This 
applies  particularly  in  field  seeds  to  clover  seed,  alfalfa,  cow  peas, 
soja  beans  and  other  similar  forage  crops.  The  high  prices,  while 
primarily  due  to  short  crops,  cannot  be  altogether  attributed  to 
this,  but  are  quite  largely  due  to  the  increased  demand  which 
exists  all  over  the  country  for  these  seeds. 

The  superiority  of  nearly  all  varieties  of  American-grown  seeds 
is    coming    to    be    more    generally    recognized    than    ever    before. 
Amertcan-grown  grass  and  clover  seeds  of  high  qualities  always 
command  a  premium     over     seeds     grown     elsewhere,     and  the  fact 
that  European  growers  who  grow,  vegetable  seeds  in  large  quan- 
tities secure  American-grown  seeds     for     their     seed     stocks     proves 
conclusively  the  superior  quality  of^seeds  produc4:d  in  this  country. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  is  likely  to  be  a  very  live  issue  in  American  politics  in  the 
near  future,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Committee  on  Customs  and 
Tariff  give  this  question  their  most  serious  consideration,  so  that, 
in  case  the  question  is  brought  up  in  Congress,  they  can  be  pre- 
pared   to    make    intelligent    recommendations    as    to    what    seeds 
should  be  free  and  what  seeds  should  be  dutiable,  for  the  guid- 
ance of  Congress  in  any  revision  of  the  tariff  that  may  be  pro- 
posed.    Seeds  that  can  be  procured  to  advantage  in  this  country, 
whether  garden  or  farm   seeds,  should   receive  some  measure  of 
protection  against  the  cheap  European  labor  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  seeds  on  the  Continent,  and  seeds  which  cannot  be  grown 
to  advantage  in  this  country  should  come  in  duty-free,  so  as  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  putting  any  unnecessary  tax  upon   the 
seedsmen,   farmers   and   gardeners   here.      Efforts   should   also   be 
made,  in  case  the  question  does  come  up,  to  have  specific  duties 
of  so  much  per  pound  or  per  100  lbs.  put  on,  instead  of  the  ad 
valorem  duties,  as  under  the  present  laws,  which,  owing  to  dif- 
ferences   in    valuations,    have    caused    so    much    trouble    to    the 
seedsmen. 
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I  am  not  by  any  means  an  advocate  of  cheap  seeds.  I  am 
always  an  advocate  of  seeds  of  superior  quality,  and  Lnything 
that  we  can  do  to  increase  and  encourage  the  production  and 
dissemination  of  superior  quality  seeds,  should  receive  the  most 
careful  consideration  of  the  seed  trade.  I  think  it  is  a  well- 
recognized  fact,  that  the  prices  at  which  a  great  many  vegetable 
seeds  are  sold  at  the  present  time  are  too  low,  and  that  there 
should  be  material  advances  in  a  great  many  lines,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  deterioration  in  quality  which  is  bound  to  result  from 
low  prices  and  too  nluch  competition  from  the  producer's  stand- 
point. The  aim  of  every  one  engaged  in  the  seed  trade  should 
'be  for  improvement  in  quality  of  product.  The  price  of  seeds  cuts 
a  very  small  figure  when  you  consider  the  crops  produced  there- 
from, and  that  farmers  and  gardeners  are  willing  to  pay  good 
prices  for  first-class  seeds  is  unquestioned.  Another  point  that 
-cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  seedsmen — particularly 
those  handling  vegetable  and  flower  seeds — is  the  improvement 
of  stocks,  and  the  attention  that  should  be  paid  to  the  production 
of  superior  and  high-grade  stock  seeds  from  which  their  main 
■crops  are  to  be  grown.  This  is  a  most  important  matter,  and 
seedsmen  should,  always  be  willing  to  pay  well  for  the  production 
of  high-grade  stock  seeds.  The  true  sphere  of  the  seedsmen's 
trial  and  seed  farms  should  be  in  the  producing  of  superior  stock 
seeds  to  furnish  growers,  from  which  to  grow  the  main  supplies 
of  seeds  handled  by  the  seedsmen. 

Another  matter,  which  should  receive  the  most  earnest  atten- 
tion of  the  dealers  in  field  seeds,  is  in  regard  to  a  system  of  selling 
seeds  according  to  percentages  of  germination  and  purity.  A 
great  many  of  the  wholesale  dealers  in  field  seeds,  grass,  clovers, 
millets,  etc.,  at  the  present  time  do  not  make  any  particular  analy- 
sis for  impurities  or  adulteration,  nor  tests  for  germination  the 
seeds  which  they  sell,  but  buy  and  sell  simply  on  a  commercial 
basis,  from  the  appearance  of  the  quality  of  the  seeds  only.  I  am 
a  firm  believer  in  the  fact  that  we  ought  to  have  as  little  legis- 
lation for  the  regulation  of  the  seed  business  as  is  consistent  with 
the  protection  <5f  the  interests  of  both  the  seedsmen  and  the 
farmers  and  gardeners.  The  less  of  legislation  we  have,  the  better, 
and  the  best  way  to  avoid  legislation  is  for  the  see'dsmen  to  do 
business  on  sound  business  principles;  and  the  selling  of  grass, 
■clover  and  field  seeds  on  a  basis  of  the  actual  percentages  of 
germination  and  purity,  is  a  step  forward  which  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  seed  trade  all  over  this  country. 

There  have' been  several  bills  introduced  in  the  various  legislatures 
during  the  past  year,  for  the  regulation  of  the  seed  business,  and 
particularly  stringent  bills  were  introduced  in  Iowa  and  North 
Dakota,  and  there  was  also  a  bill  introduced  in  the  National  Con- 
gress at  Washington,  which  would  have  worked  a  serious  hard- 
ship on  the  seed  trade  if  it  had  been  passed  in  the  shape  proposed. 
In  view  of  this  agitation,  I  would  recommend  that  the  Committee 
on  Seed  Legislation  take  under  consideration  very  seriously  the 
question  of  whether  it  is  desirable  or  not  to  draft  some  bill  cover- 
ing the  question  of  the  sales  of  seed,  which  could  be  submitted  as 
a  satisfactory  bill  in  case  any  legislation  of  this  kind  is  taken  up 
in  the  future  either  by  the  state  legislatures  or  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 
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The  most  vexed  question  that  the  Association  had  to  deal  with 
at  the  Toledo  Convention  was  the  question  of  the  system  or  meth- 
ods used  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  making 
reports  on  merchants  who  were  found  selling  seeds  which  the 
Department  claimed  contained  adulteratiuu,  the  report  in  a  great 
many  instances  doing  manifest  injustice  to  reputable  seedsmen. 
Immediately  upon  my  return  from  that  convention,  and  before 
making  the  appointments  of  the  different  committees,  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  Prof.  Pieters,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  that  matter^ 
protesting  against  any  further  reports  being  made  under  the  pre- 
vailing methods  used  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  also 
suggested  at  that  time  a  meeting  between  representative  seedsmen 
and  the  Department  officials,  in  order  to  arrive  at  some  satis- 
factory conclusions  in  regard  to  the  matter.  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  the  effect  of  my  letter  was  to  bring  about  a  conference  of  the 
special  committee  on  Seed  Adulteration,  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  and  other  representative  seedsmen,  with  the  De- 
partment officials,  and  further  reports  in  regard  to  this  matter 
were  held  up,  pending  that  meeting.  The  results  of  the  meeting 
were  very  satisfactory,  the  details  of  which  you  will  have  in  a 
report  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Adulteration  Committee,  Mr. 
Albert  McCullough. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  for  the  Committer  on  Exper- 
iment Stations  to  take  up  the  question  of  having  a  Seed  Control 
Station  established  at  each  of  the  State  Experiment  Stations, 
throughout  this,  country,  where  seeds  could  be  tested  both  for  the 
seedsmen  and  for  the  farmer.  I  am  sure  that  any  efforts  on  this 
line  would  meet  with  the  hearty  approval  and  support  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  it  would  unques 
tionably  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  seed  trade  throughout  this 
country. 

I  would  also  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  by  the  Committee 
on  Weights  and  Measures,  to  secure  a  uniform  system  of  selling 
grass  and  clover  seeds  by  the  pound  and  hundred  pounds,  instead 
of  by  the  bushel,  as  prevails  in  some  of  the  leading  markets  ot 
this  country. 

In  regard  to  Postal  Laws;  the  method  of  accepting  and  mail- 
ing catalogs  in  bulk,  which  was  put  in  force  last  year,  gives  the 
seedsmen  .some  relief  where  large  quantities  of  catalogs  are  mailed. 
Further  attempts  should,  however,  be  made  to  bring  about  a 
reduction  of  postage  on  printed  matter,  or  at  least  on  seed  cata- 
logs, to  a  rate  of  four  cents  per  pound  instead  of  eight  cents  per 
pound  as  at  present;  and  if  this  matter  is  vigorously  pressed  be- 
fore the  present  Congressional  Committee  on  Revision  of  Postal 
Laws,  I  think  it  would  meet  with  success. 

An  important  matter  which  was  actively  considered  at  the 
Toledo  convention  was  the  question  of  the  governmental  appro- 
priation for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  common  varieties  of 
garden  seeds.  The  campaign  was  most  actively  and  ener- 
getically handled  by  the  committee  representing  the  seed  trade 
at  large,  consisting  of  Mr.  Alexander  Forbes,  Mr.  W.  Atlee  Burpee 
and  Mr.  William  Henry  Maule.  I  am  sorry  to  say.  however,  that 
further  than  securing  an  amendment  to  the  original  act,  the  matter 
fell  short  of  the  success  which  we  desired.  Mr.  Forbes,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Seed  Trade  Committee,  will  give  you  some  very  inter- 
esting information  in  regard  to  this  matter,  in  his  address  on  The 
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Congressional  Free  Seed  Distribution,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  Wood,  Chair- 
man of  the  Seed  Trade  Association  Committee,  will  also  make 
a  report  as  to  the  workings  of  his  committee  in  assisting  the  gen- 
eral committee  in  the  campaign. 

I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  recommend  that  a  fight  be  con- 
tinued on  the  same  lines  against  the  free  seed  distribution  as  for 
the  past  two  years;  but  that  a  special  committee  be  appointed,  who 
shall  act  as  occasion  may  offer,  in  opposition  to  an  ^buse  that  is 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  seed  trade  and  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  good  government.  This  committee  should  also  appear 
and  make  a  proper  representation  of  the  matter  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  at  the  time  at  which  they  consider  the  bill 
for  the  usual  appropriation  for  next  year. 

In  regard  to  Transportation  matters;  active  steps  should  be 
taken  to  secure  better  classifications  of  existing  freight  rates  upon 
various  seeds.  I  am  convinced  that  the  existing  classifications  of 
certain  seeds  are  entirely  too  high,  and  that  if  proper  representa- 
tions are  made  in  regard  thereto,  it  will  result  in  certain  seeds 
being  placed  in  lower  classifications,  thus  enabling  dealers  to  ship 
at  lower  freight  rates.  The  question  of  delays  in  freights  is  also 
a  v^ry  serious  one  to  seedsmen,  especially  when  shipping  to  distant 
points,  and  I  would  recommend  that  this  association  join  one  of 
the  national  freight-service  associations  for  the  securing  of  legis- 
lation to  modify  the  abuses  existing  in  this  connection. 

In  regard  to  Registration  Bureau  work,  a  special  committee 
for  which  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  past  year:  I  was  appointed  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee at  the  Toledo  convention,  but  upon  being  elected  to  the 
presidency,  requested  Mr.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  to  act  in  that  capacity. 
Owing  to  press  of  business,  Mr.  Burpee  advised  me  that  he  would 
be  unable  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  position ;  but  after  corre- 
spondence with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  found  it  was  im- 
practicable to  do  anything  in  regard  to  this  work  this  year,  so  did 
not  make  any  further  move  in  this  direction.  The  question  is  a 
very  important  one,  and  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  likely 
or  willing  to  take  up  the  work  outlined  at  the  Toledo  convention, 
a  committee  should  be  appointed  from  the  Seed  Trade  Association 
to  co-operate  with  them  in  that  direction. 

I  would  strongly  recommend  that  a  special  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  have  charge  of  the  revision  and  getting  up  of  an  im- 
proved telegraph  and  cable  code  for  the  use  of  the  .seed  trade  at 
large.  The  present  code,  gotten  up  in  1895,  has  proved  to  be  of 
very  great  benefit  to  the  trade,  but  it  needs  revision  and  enlarging, 
and  I  feel  that  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  code  will  meet  the 
cost  of  undertaking  this  work.  Even  should  this  not  be  the 
case,  however,  the  Seed  Trade  Association'  could  not  make  any 
better  appropriation  of  a  limited  amount  than  to  secure  a  revised 
and  improved  code. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  I  am  more  than  ever  impressed 
with  the  future  of  the  seed  trade  in  this  country,  and  that  the  seed 
trade  is  practically  only  developed  in  a  very  small  degree,  com- 
pared to  the  importance  it  is  likely  to  reach  in  the  future.  With 
the  increase  of  population,  the  improved  methods  of  farming  and 
gardening,  and  the  increased  prosperity  of  our  agriculturists  as  a 
whole,  the  demand  for  seeds  is  bound  to  increase  to  ?.  very  great 
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extent  in  years  to  come,  and  the  seedsman  who  develops  or  plans 
his  business  with  a  view  to  taking  care  of  this  growth  and  develop- 
ment will  reap  the  benefit.  I  do  not  know  of  any  business  that 
offers  the  same  incentive  to  study  and  improvement,  or  that  offers 
more  profitable  returns  for  the  time  and  attention  given  to  it,  than 
the  seed  business.  It  is  certainly  a  business  that  is  calculated  to 
develop  those  who  follow  the  occupation,  to  the  fullest  extent. 
The  more  we  know  of  the  seed  business,  the  more  we  find  is  to 
be  learned,  and  the  possibilities  for  development  are  practically 
unlimited.  Our  young  men  cannot  choose  any  better  business, 
nor  a  business  that  offers  more  possibilities  for  the  future,  than 
the  seed  business  of  to-day;  and  there  is  no  business  that  tends 
to  bring  out  more  the  better  qualities  of  those  engaged  in  it.  Travel 
where  you  may,  you  can  always  find  matters  to  interest  and  benefit 
you  in  the  seed  business,  and  there  is  nothing  that  broadens  and 
develops  and  gives  more  interest  to  travel,  than  the  fact  that  busi- 
ness and  pleasure  can  be  combined  at  the  same  time. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Seed  Trade  Association 
for  the  hearty  support  and  co-operation  which  they  have  given  me 
in  the  work  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  the  seed  trade  during 
the  past  year,  and  to  pledge  my  best  efforts  for  the  future  towards 
the  development  and  the  best  interests  of  anything  that  may  be 
proposed  in  a  practical  way  for  the  advancement  of  the  general 
interests  of  the  seed  trade.  Henry  W.  Wood,  President. 

The  address  was  received  with  applause. 

President  Wood:  We  will  now  have  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer's  report. 

Mr.  McCullough,  A.:  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  records 
of  the  last  meeting  have  been  printed  by  the  Secretary,  and  dis- 
tributed generally  among  the  members,  and  we  have  all  more  or 
less  read  them,  I  move  you  the  reading  be  dispensed  with. 

Which  was  seconded, 

And  agreed  to. 

Secretary  Kendel  read  the  following  report : 

TREASURER'S  REPORT 

Receipts 

Balance  on  hand  June,  1906,  as  reported  $608.19 

From  Membership  Dues  895.00 

From  Sale  of  Code^ 20.63 

From  Sale  of  Disclaimers  .90 

Interest  on  funds  at  bank 22.62        1547.34 


Expenditures 

Secretary's  Salary  as  voted $200.00 

To  National  Council  of  Horticulture  200.00 

Mr.  McVay's  Expenses  40.00 

Mr.  C.  N.  Page's  Expenses  52.85 

Stenographer's  Services  85.00 

Membership  in  Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League  . . .     25.00 

Membership  in  National  Board  of  Trade 25.00 

For  Printing  Annual  Report  233.45 
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treasurer's  report — Cont'd 

For  other  Printing  39.25 

For  Postage   23  22 

For  Badges   : 75.00 

Incidentals   4.03 

Total  1002.80 

Cash  in  Bank 544.54       1547.34 

June  22,  1907.  .  C.  E.  Kendel,  Treas. 

Mr.  Willard  moved  the  report  be  referred  to  the  Auditing 
Committee, 

Which  was  seconded, 

And  agreed  to. 

President  Wood:  The  Chairman  of  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee has  asked  me  to  state  that  any  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion who  have  names  to  propose  will  kindly  hand  them  to  the 
committee,  who  will  report  at  a  later  session.  Kindly  hand  any 
names  to  Mr.  McCullough,  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCullough,  A. :  Methods  have  changed  somewhat 
since  our  last  meeting.  Every  member  of  the  organization  will 
be  allowed  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  committee, 
whether  they  have  anything  pro  or  con  the  names  proposed. 
After  adjournment  of  this  session,  the  committee  will  meet  and 
listen  to  any  member  present. 

President  Wood :  You  will  understand,  any  new  names  pro- 
posed will  be  handed  to  Mr.  McCullough. 

Thie  Association  will  now  go  into  executive  session,  in  order 
to  receive  reports  of  different  committees.  Executive  sessions 
are  confined  to  the  members  of  the  Association.  We  will  have 
another  open  session  this  afternoon  at  2 :30,  at  which  any  one 
interested,  whether  a  member  or  not,  will  be  welcome.  At  that 
time  we  will  have  the  reading  of  certain  set  papers  and  other 
matters.  I  therefore  declare  the  meeting  will  go  into  executive 
session. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
Tuesday,  June  25,  1907. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  bv  President  Wood,  at  3 
o'clock  p.  m. 

President  Wood :  The  first  business  before  the  meeting  will 
be  applications  for  membership.  I  will  ask  Mr.  McCullough  to 
make  a  statement. 

Mr.  McCullough:  Your  committee  have  had  the  following 
names  handed  them : 
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Manitowoc  Seed  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
M.  H.  Brunjes  &  Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
H.  E.  Fiske  Seed  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
A.  J.  Pieters  Seed  Co.,  Hollister,  Cal. 
C.  Herbert  Coy  Seed  Co.,  Valley,  Neb. 

These  are  all  the  names  handed  in.  The  committee  desires  to 
make  a  final  report  later  on  in  the  meeting.  If  there  is  any 
one  in  the  room  who  knows  anything  why  the  committee  should 
not  take  favorable  action  on  these,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
him. 

President  Wood :  This  is  an  open  session,  but  we  will  have 
an  executive  session  first  thing  to-morrow  morning  to  act  upon* 
the  names,  after  which  the  new  members  can  be  brought  in,  and 
have  an  open  session  afterwards.  This  is  equivalent  to  posting 
the  names  for  action  at  the  executive  session  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. 

President  Wood :  The  first  number  on  the  program  this  after- 
noon is  the  address  by  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
have  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr.  Galloway. 

Dr.  Galloway :  I  had  (>lanned  to  illustrate  my  thoughts  with 
lantern  slides,  but  could  not  get  next  to  the  lantern  man.  I 
will  have  to  do  as  they  do  in  presenting  Shakespeare,  but  in- 
stead of  saying,  *'This  is  where  the  music  comes  in,"  I  will  have 
to  say,  "This  is  where  the  slide  should  be."  With  the  slides  I 
could  bring  out  the  conditions  as  we  have  them  with  more  em- 
phasis than  I  can  by  putting  them  in  words : 

I  want,  in  an  informal  way  only,  to  say  a  few  words  to  the 
Association  regarding  the  work  of  the  department,  in  its  rela- 
tions di recti V  and  indi recti v  to  the  seed  trade. 

WHAT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  IS  DOING 

FOR  THE  SEED  TRADE 

Address  by  Beverly  T.  Galloway,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  wish,  in  an  informal  way,  to  outline  to  your  Association 
some  of  the  work  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing,  and  to 
explain,  with  the  aid  of  lantern  slides,  its  relations,  directly  and 
indirectly,  to  the  seed  trade. 

.  I  would  like  to  preface  my  remarks  with  a  statement  regard- 
ing the  general  policy  which  the  Department  pursues  in  all  of  its 
vork — a  policy  in  line  with  the  organic  act  establishing  it,  and 
which  is  not  fully  understood  throughout  the  country.  The  law 
establishing  the  Department  says  that  its  duties  shall  be  to  acquire 
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and  diffuse  among:  the  people  of  the  United  States  useful  informa- 
tion connected  with  agriculture,  in  the  most  general  and  compre- 
hensive sense  of  that  word,  and  to  procure,  propagate,  and  dis- 
tribute among  the  people  new  and  valuable  seeds  and  plants. 
What  I  wish  to  particularly  emphasize  is  the  fact  that  the  Depart- 
ment was  organized  to  help  the  people;  that  is,  the  individuals 
who  by  and  through  the  medium  of  the  soil  secure  their  livelihood. 

With  a  recognition  of  this  general  policy  it  is  evident  that  the 
Department  must  frequently  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
seedsmen  that  it  does  to  other  organized  bodies  or  associations 
which  are  purely  commercial  in  their  intent.  The  individual  farmer 
is  a  producer.  Soil,  plants,  and  animals  are  the  materials  with 
which  he  works.  He  is  in  a  hieasure  isolated  and  unprotected, 
and  must  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  his  own  knowledge  and 
efforts  for  whatever  success  he  attains.  It  is  the  busmess  of  the 
seedsmen  to  dispose  of  their  seeds  to  the  man  who  tills  the  soil. 
Of  course  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  reputable  seedsman  to  work 
to  the  advantage  of  the  man  who  purchases  seed  from  him.  The 
seedsmen,  however,  are  pretty  well  organized  and  can  take  care 
of  their  own  interests  much  better  than  is  the  case  with  the 
farmer.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  Department  must  frequently 
stand  as  a  medium  between  the  seedsmen  and  the  man  who  tills 
the  soil,  and  whenever  there  is  an  element  of  doubt  the  Depart- 
ment, from  the  nature  of  its  established  policy,  must  give  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  farmer.  This  policy  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  efforts  of  those  who  make  laws  *in  the  various  States  and 
of  the  National  Government  to  protect  the  farmer  as  an  individual 
against  agencies  that  may  injure  or  defraud  him.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  seedsmen  of  this  country  that  with  very  few  excep- 
tions they  are  working  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  and 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  individual.  Here  and  there,  of  course, 
there  are  exceptions,  just  as  there  are  exceptions  in  all  other 
classes  of  business;  but,  so  far  as  the  Department  is  concerned, 
it  has  found  its  efforts  to  aid  the  farmer  and  producer  ably 
seconded  by  the  trade  itself.  * 

With  this  somewhat  general  explanation  I  now  pass  directly 
to  some  specific  problems  upon  which  the  Department  is  engaged, 
which  will  probably  be  better  understood  from  the  statements 
I  have  made.  With  the  use  of  the  illustrations  I  have  secured, 
I  would  like  to  call  your  attention,  first,  to  an  important  line  of 
work'  upon  which  the  Department  has  been  engaged  for  several 
years  and  which  is  doing  a  great  deal  toward  building  up  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  creating  a  demand  for  better  agricultural 
practices,  and,  in  a  number  of  ways,  directly  and  indirectly  affect- 
ing the  seed  trade.  I  refer  to  the  agricultural  exploration  work 
which  the  Department  is  carrying  on  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  for  the  purpose  of  securing  seeds  and  plants  of  promising 
value. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  enter  upon  details  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  work  is  carried  on  and  the  results.  Suffice  ii  to  say 
that  our  plan  is  to  send  out  experienced  men  into  various  parts 
of  the  world  in  search  of  new  and  promising  crops.  It  has  been 
our  experience  that  the  best  results  are  secured  from  men  who 
are  already  familiar  with  agricultural  conditions,  or  at  least  con- 
ditions   affecting    special    crops     in     this    country.       As    a    concrete 
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example  of  this  I  may  call  attention  to  the  result  of  the  work  of 
Mr!  M.  A.  Carleton,  our  Cerealist,  in  securing  grains  from  Russia 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Carleton  has  made  grains  » 
special  study  for  twenty  years.  He  knew  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  the  middle  West;  and  when,  therefore,  seven  or 
eight  years  ago  he  went  to  southwestern  Russia  and  came  in 
contact  with  the  wheals  of  that  region,  grown  under  slight  rain- 
fall, he  was  able  to  use  intelligent  judgment  in  selecting  varieties 
which  would  be  useful  here.  The  success  of  the  introduction  pf 
these  wheats  is  familiar  to  all  and  resulted  last  year  in  the  pro- 
duction of  about  fifty  million  bushels,  valued  at  about  thirty-seven 
million  dollars. 

The  illustration  presented  will  give  you  a  sort  of  bird's-eye 
view  of  some  of  the  more  important  work,  those  first  shown  being 
pictures  made  by  one  of  nur  explorers  who  is  now  in  China  and 
has  been  there  for  more  than  a  year.  He  has  traveled  extensively 
through  Korea,  ftfanchuria,  and  extreme  eastern  Siberia,  securing 
many  valuable  things  which  have  been  forwarded  here  from  lime 
to  time.  The  illustrations  of  Chinese  vegetable  gardens,  the  meth- 
ods of  handling  the  important  soy  bean  crop  of  China,  the  poppy 
fields,  used  extensively  for  the  manufacture  of  opium,  the  new 
ornamental  plants,  etc..  will  prove,  I  trust,  instructive. 

One  of  the  introductions  to  which  particular  attention  has 
been  given  is  the  Japanese  salad  plant  Udo,  illustrations  of  which 
are  now  presented.  This  plant  grows  well  in  many  sections  of 
the   country   and    is    handled    and    served    very    much    tike    celery. 


ONE  OF  THE  SHIPMENTS  OF  THE  JAPANESE  RUSH  PLANT. 
sua*  iln  MUM  Idan  of  Iba  lar>*  qusntUr  of  nsUrinl  tbal   hu  baan  bn 
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To  secure  the  exlcniive  use  of  the  plant,  however,  will  probably 
lake  considerable  time,  as  the  taste  fof  it  is  a  cultivated  one,  like 
that  for  the  olive  and  some  other  plant  products.  It  is  a  prom- 
ising introduction,  however,  and  is  already  being  widely  dissem- 
inated and  distributed. 

One  of  the  most  promising  plant  introductions  wc  are  now 
working  with  is  the  Japanese  matting  grass.  We  import  about 
live  million  dollars'  worth  of  malting  every  year,  and  as  this 
matting  is  made  from  a  Juncus  readily  grown  here  we  are  trying 
to  establish  the  industry.  The  types  of  Juncus  grown  for  matting, 
however,  arc  especially  selected  ones  and  will  not  come  true  from 
seed.  Recently  wc  have  had  one  of  our  explorers  abroad  getting 
a  slock  of  the  roots  of  the  important  types,  and  the  itluMrations 
show  some  of  the  results.  The  large  shipment  illustrated  was 
secured  after  many  difficulties  from  certain  portions  of  Japan  and 
was  landed  at  Chico.  Cal.,  where  the  plants  are  now  being  grown 
successfully.  They  will  be  distributed  next  winter.  .Already  machin- 
ery has  been  perfected  for  the  weaving  of  this  matting  grass — 
machinery  that  will  enable  an  American  operator  to  do  as  much 
work  in  a  day  as  an  Oriental  does  in  thirty  days. 


PLANr  GARDEN  AT  CHICO.  CAI^' 


In  passing,  brief  attention  may  be  called  to  the  illustrations 
showing  our  Chico  gardens,  at  Chico.  Cal.  Here  we  receive, 
propagate,  and  distribute  the  many  valuable  seeds  and  plants  sent 
ni  from  alt  over  the  world.  The  illustration  is  unique  from  the 
fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  there  was  snow  at 
this  place  last  winter,  which,  while  unusual,  did  no  serious  damage. 
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Those  of  yoU'Who  were  present  last  winter  at  the  hearings 
before  the  Agricultural  Committee  will  remember  the  discussion 
regarding  lines  of  work  that  might  be  carried  on  in  lieu  of  the 
ordinary  seed  distribution.  At  that  time  we  presented  definite 
and  concrete  projects  covering  seventy-five  or  eighty  important 
lines  of  investigation  which  it  seemed  very  desirable  to  carry  on, 
and  which  would,  we  believe,  add  materially  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  and  to  the  prestige  of  the  Department.  A  number  of 
these  lines  of  work  are  already  under  way  and  more  will  be  taken 
2  as  the  funds  become  available.  As  these 
r  less  direct  or  indirect  bearing  on  the  seed 
:o  briefly  refer  to  some  of  them  here. 
,  I  would  cdl  your  attention  to  a  map  and 
picture  showing  some  of  our  work  already  started  in  the  improve- 
ment of  timothies.  This  work  was  inaugurated  several  years  ago 
by  Dr.  A.  D.  Hopkins  while  at  the  West  Virginia  Experiment 
Station,  and  since  his  connection  with  the  Department  he  has  con- 
tinued work  along  this  line.  Briefly,  the  improvement  of  timo- 
thies has  been  by  selection,  and  already  Dr.  Hopkins  has  some 
valuable  types,  as  illustrated  here.  Ir  will  be  seen  that  there  has 
been  developed  a  mammoth  form  called  by  Dr.  Hopkins  the  "Stew- 
art," or  "Mammoth,"  which  is  an  extra-early  type  also.    One  who 
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In  the  first  plat 


IMPROVED  TIMOTHIES. 
DnaUMd  br  Dsetsr  Kasklni.  uid  mnp  illnatntliu  th*  pouibU  dlitribotisn 
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sees  these  timothies  growing  side  by  side  with  the  ordinary  types 
cannot  but  be  impressed  with  their  value  and  importance. 

In  all,  Dr.  Hopkins  has  grown  about  sixty  distinct  strains  of 
timothy.  One  of  the  types  or  varieties  is  about  two  weeks  earlier 
than  the  ordinary  timothy  and  possesses  the  ability  to  grow  a 
second  crop.  The  "Stewart,"  or  "Mammoth,"  is  characterized  by 
a  large  number  of  basal  leaves  and  comparatively  few  culms. 
This  variety  is  deep  rooted  and  specially  adapted  for  pasturing 
purposes.  The  mammoth  variety,  tested  alongside  of  the  ordin- 
ary types  of  timothy,  will  produce  a  crop  from  10  to  25  per  cent, 
larger.  As  the  work  progresses  it  is  planned  to  distribute  these 
new  forms  in  accordance  with  the  map  here  shown  and  to  get 
them  into  general  cultivation. 

Next,  attention  may  be  called' to  some  work  of  a  diflFerent 
nature,  having  for  its  object  the  introduction,  development,  and 
the  improvement  of  sorghums,  particularly  of  the  nonsaccharine 
types,  for  use  in  the  drier  regions  of  the  United  States.  About 
five  hundred  of  these  have  been  tested  in  the  regions  indicated 
by  the  map  shown,  and  a  number  of  types  are  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  warrant  general  dissemination. 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  explain  that  our  policy  is  to 
carry  on  this  work  as  long  as  it  seems  necessary  to  insure  the 
introduction  and  stability  of  the  crop,  and  then  turn  it  over  to 
private  enterprise  to  provide  for  it  thereafter.  As  soon  as  the 
value  of  a  certain  kind  of  timothy  or  sorghum  is  definitely  deter- 
mined and  the  question  of  growing  the  seed  is  no  longer  one  of 
experimentation  or  investigation,  reliable  seedsmen  can  well  under- 
take and  continue  the  work.  It  necessarily  follows  that  in  this 
sort  of  work  that  a  great  deal  of  money  is  spent  without  apparent 
result  and  that  a  great  many  trials  are  made  which  are  wholly 
negative.  These,  nevertheless,  have  value,  especially  to  those  who 
are  professionally  engaged  in  the  production  of  seed,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  saving  of  expense  in  making  trials  and  in  disappoint- 
ment on  the  part  of  customers  who  may  have  taken  such  stock 
before  its  value  was  fully  understood. 

Another  example  of  the  type  of  work  just  discussed  is  that 
which  has  had  for  its  object  the  introduction  of  the  Orel  and  other 
superior  types  of  clover  into  practical  culture.  •  This  we  designate 
as  Life  History  Investigations,  and  the  work  is  applied  to  a  great 
many  crops.  Briefly,  it  means  the  study  of  the  life  and  habits 
of  the  plant  with  a  view  to  taking  advantage  of  discoveries  in  the 
distribution  and  growth  of  the  crop  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  Orel  clover  was  secured  from  Russia  and  has  been 
found  to  be  exceedingly  hardy,  long  lived,  and  perfectly  smooth, 
yielding  a  superior  quality  of  dustless  hay.  The  life  history  of 
this  clover  has  been  worked  out  in  detail  and  it  is  ready  to  be 
introduced  into  practical  culture  in  the  Northwestern  States.  The 
map  and  illustrations  show  the  localities  where  the  clover  has 
been  tested  and  the  points  from  which  its  spread  will  undoubtedly 
take  place.  We  believe  that  within  a  few  years  the  seed  of  this 
crop  will  be  in  the  hands  of  seedsmen  and  that  there  will  be  con- 
siderable demand  for  it.  The  work  of  testing  will  be  continued 
and  it  is  believed  that  improvements  can  be  made  by  further 
selection. 
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■hawlic  tailins 

The  few  examples  which  I  have  just  given  are  illustrative 
c(  tbe  many  lines  of  investigation  now  'on  hand,  s<jme  of  which 
are  under  way  and  some  of  which  can  not  be  undertaken  until 
additional   funds  are  provided. 

In  connection  with  investigations  of  this  kind,  I  may  men- 
tion the  valuable  propaganda  work  which  is  being  done  in  con- 
nection with  forage  crops.  We  have  an  office  especially  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  forage  crops  throughout  the  coun- 
try. A  vci-y  extensive  exploitation  of  alfalfa  is  being  made  through- 
out th«  East,  and  as  a  result  of  this  I  think  the  demand  lor  alfalfa 
seed  has  greatly  increased.  We  are  working  in  this  connection 
Tn  co-operation  with  many  of  the  State  experiment  stations,  the 
plan  being  to  provide  demonstrations  in  certain  typical  sections 
of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  showing  how  to  start  the  crop 
and  encourage  farmers  in  the  use  of  the  same.  We  seldom  place 
more  than  one  or  two  acres  of  alfalfa  with  any  one  individual, 
and  if  he  is  successful  this  leads  him  to  continue  his  plantings 
another  year  with  such  co-operation  as  the  Department  can  give 
in  the  way  of  advice  in  securing  his  seed  from  reliable  seedsmen, 
the  Department  furnishing  him  with  inoculating  material  if  this 
is  required. 

It  is  highly  essential  and  important  in  this  propaganda  work 
with  forage  crops  to  adopt  conservative  methods.  It  is  our  pol- 
icy to  test  a  new  crop  thoroughly  before  anything  is  published 
concerning  it;  or,  in  the  extension  of  an  old  crop  into  a  region 
where   it   is    little   grown,   to   arrange   definitely   with   farmers   for 
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experimental  trials,  with  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the  nature, 
of  the  crop. 

Extensive  propaganda  work  has  been  and  is  being  conducted 
with   cowpeas,   soy  beans,   vetches,  and   a  number  of  grasses.     In 

addition,  we  are  testing  various  leguminous  forage  crops  which 
we  have  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  some  of  which  arc 
already  giving  promise  of  value. 

As  a  third  line  of  work,  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  the 
t^pes  of  forage  crops  we  already  have.  As  a  special  line  of  inves- 
tigation in  this  connection  I  may  mention  the  work  wtiich  ia 
being  done  in  the  improvement  of  cowpeas.  The  use  of  this  crop 
liaf,  increased  very  greatly  within  the  past  ten  years,  but  the 
increased  prosperity  of  the  South  demands  that  it  be  grown  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  is  now  the  case.  I  have  been  per- 
sonally interested  in  this  work  and  for  some  time  have  encour- 
aged the  development  of  new  types  of  cowpeas  by  hybridizing. 
This  work  has  been  carried  on  for  the  most  part  in  our  green- 
houses at  Washington  by  Mr.  George  W.  Oliver,  who  is  a  master 
at  hybridizmg  work.  We  are  aiming  to  secure  types  of  cow- 
peas suitable  for  certain  specific  portions  of  the  country  and  hav- 
ing certain  specific  properties.     It  is  very  desirable,  for  example. 


HYBRID  COWPEAS. 
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1o  obtain  a  cowpea  of  bush  type,  one  that  can  be  readily  made 
into  hay, '•will  yield  a  fairly  good  quantity  of  seed,  and  will  hold 
its  leaves  well.  Furthermore,  we  want  one  that  is  not  subject 
to  root-knot,  leaf-rust,  and  other  diseases.  We  are  trying  to 
get  this  more  or  less  ideal  type  through  the  crossing  of  varieties 
each  of  which  has  some  of  the  characteristics  mentioned.  We 
will  have  in  our  trial  grounds  the  coming  season  upward  of  150 
of  these  hybrids,  and  of  some  it  will  be  the  third  generation.  It 
i^  too  early  yet  to  say  much  about  them,  except  that  there  is 
already  promise  of  good  results;  and  we  know  that  we  have  been 
able  by  this  method  to  secure  types  radically  different  from  any- 
thing now  in  existence.  Their  practical  value  will  have  to  be 
determined,  of  course,  by  field  culture.  We  also  have  numbers 
of  very  promising  hybrid  clovers  and  hybrid  grasses  which  have 
been  produced  and  are  now  being  tefir^; 

One  of  the  fundamental  difficulties  in  connection  with  the 
cowpea  industry  is  the  relatively  high  price  of  the  seed.  ^  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  secure  types  that  will  produce  seed  which  may 
be  harvested  by  machinery  and  to  find  some  way  to  prevent  the 
rapid  deterioration  of  the  seed  when  produced.  As  seedsmen 
well  know,  practically  all  of  the  cowpea  seed  sold  this  year  is  of 
very  low  vitality.  We  have  a  type  of  cowpea,  secured  from  India 
.  a  number  of  years  ago,  the  seed  of  which  has  been  on  hand  for 
five  years,  and  last  year  98  per  cent,  of  the  seed  germinated.  This 
type  has  been  used  as  one  of  the  parents  in  a  number  of  hybrids. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  encourage  the  development  of  special 
machinery  for  the  thrashing  and  handling  of  this  crop,  believing 
that  by  so  doing  we  can  extend  its  cultivation  into  wider  regions 
by  cheapening  the  cost  of  the  seed. 

Work  of  this  same  nature  is  being  carried  on  with  vetches  and 
other  forage  crops.  Three  years  ago  I  visited  the  tobacco-growing 
sections  of  Connecticut,  and  while  there,  one  of  our  investigators 
-called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  >yinter  leguminous  cover  crop 
was  very  much  needed  for  planting  on  the  tobacco  fields  after 
the  tobacco  was  harvested  in  early  September.  Rye  was  the 
crop  usually  grown,  but  this  had  no  value  as  a  nitrogen  gatherer. 
.  That  year  we  put  out  a  few  small  patches  of  vetch,  and  ih**  result 
was  so  satisfactory  that  this  year  there  are  more  than  400  acres 
of  vetch  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  alone. 

I  mention  these  investigations  as  bearing,  in  part  directly 
and  in  part  indirectly,  on  the  important  work  of  the  seedsmen. 
Directly,  they  help  the  trade  by  creating  a  demand  for  existing 
varieties  that  heretofore  have  not  come  into  general  use,  and  in- 
directly they  eventually  bring  about  a  demand  for  kinds  of  seed 
not  generally  in  use. 

The  illustrations  of  the  China  white  clover  and  the  new 
Adzuki  bean  from  India  are  interesting  as  showing  crops  which 
may  eventually  prove  of  value  in  certain  sections  of  this  country, 
the  Adzuki  bean  especially,  on  account  of  its  ability  to  produce 
large  quantities  of  grain.  Last  year  at  the  Arlington  Experimental 
Farm  we  produced  about  26  bushels  per  acre  of  these  beans, 
besides  having  a  pretty  good  yield  of  hay. 

I  would  invite  your  attention  now  to  some  illustrations  show- 
ing the  work  of  our  seed  laboratories  in  the  testing  of  seeds  and 
methods  of  handling  seeds.  This  is  a  line  of  work  which  probably 
more  than  any  other  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the  seedsmen. 
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INTERIOR  OF  SEED  TESTING  LABORATCMIY. 
Wb«r«  M*l>  far  ilullt)'  M>d  parltr  sr*  C«i4<wt»d. 

The  Seed  Laboratory  is.  first,  testing  seeds  sent  in  by  farmers 
and  by  seedsmen,  with  a  view  to  helping  both  in  the  securing  of 
seeds  of  higher  quality.  Under  the  law,  furthermore,  the  Labora- 
tory collects  and  examines  forage-crop  seeds  for  adulteratits.  In 
connection  with  the  work  the  Department  has  been  carrying  on 
in  the  collection  and  examination  of  seed  for  the  presence  of  adul- 
terants, a  special  point  has  been  made  to  examine  promptly  all 
samples  sent  by  seedsmen  for  this  purpose.  We  have  thus  been  ■ 
able  to  give  seedsmen  prompt  information  relative  to  the  adul- 
teration of  samples  of  seed  which  they  were  about  to  purchase 
for  use  in  their  trade.  In  this  way.  perhaps  more  than  in  any 
other,  the  Department  has  been  able  to  give  practical  assistanci; 
in  reducing  the  amount  of  adulterated  seed   otTered   for  sale. 

The  illustrations  presented  show  some  of  our  methods  of  lab- 
oratory work — testing  the  vitality  of  seeds  and  testinn  seeds  for 
adulterants  and  for  other  purposes.  One  of  the  important  func- 
tions of  this  Laboratory  is  to  conduct  propaganda  work  in  the 
matter  of  showing  the  value  and  importance  of  good  seed.  The 
laboratory  is  co-operating  with  the  State  authorities  in  many 
sections  in  these  investigations.  Visits  to  farmers'  institutes  are 
made  by  representatives  of  the  Bureau,  and  we  are  constantly 
encouraging  in  this  way  the  demand  for  a  better  ciass  of  seed. 
Our  aim  has  been  to  increase  the  demand  for,  and  interest  in, 
gc-od  seed  by  showing  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  planting 
the  best  as  contrasted  with  the  expensive  practice  of  usmg  seed 
of  low  vitality  or  that  which  contains  dangerous  weed  seeds. 
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In  this  work,  of  course,  we  need  the  support  and  co-operation 
of  the  seed  trade,  and  I  believe  that  for  the  most  part  we  are 
getting  it.  It  is  highly  to  the  Interest  of  reliable  seedsmen  to  send 
out  seeds  of  good  vitality  and  true  to  name;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  say  th^t  from  our  experience  this  important  matter  is  beinji 
more  extensively  advanced  by  seedsmen  to-day  than  at  any  time 

Another  important  feature  of  the  laboratory  work  has  for 
iis  object  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  handling  seed. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  harvesting,  curing,  and 
storing  of  certain  seed  crops.  Among  those  which  have  received 
most  attention  are  Kentucky  blue  grass  and  corn.  A  number 
of  publications  have  already  been  issued  on  these  subjects,  so 
tRat  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  in  detail. upon  them  here.  We 
believe  that  the  corn  work  especially  has  been  productive  of  most 
valuable  results.  In  this  we  have  demonstrated  in  a  practical  way 
the  value  of  planting  seed  of  high  vitality,  and  have  also  shown 
in  a  practical  way  the  importance  of  properly  caring  for  the  seed 
after  harvesting.  The  illustrations  shown  herewith  emphasize  this 
nt,  especially  for 


CORN  IMPROVEMENT.     '"'  '"''""" 
lllaUrMlBf  lb*  affacl  ef  taad  Hiaetlen  •»  Corn  iapTaTananl. 
In   concluding   my   remarks    upon    this    phase   of   the    Depart- 
ment's investigations,  I  would  like  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
tables   showing   something   of   the   nature   of   the   work   conducted 
by  the  Seed  Laboratory  during  the  past  year  as  compared  with 
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previous  pcfinds.  It  will  be  seen  that  from  July  1.  1906,  to  May 
27  of  this  year,  the  Laboratory  has  tested  seed  from  farmers, 
seedsmenl  and  others  to  the  number  of  S,822  samples.  It  has 
ttsted  1,348  samples  of  forage-crop  seeds  for  adulterants  and 
u,82S  samples  of  cowpea  seeds  for  vitality:  it  has  tasted  3,352 
samples  of  corn  for  this  year's  planting,  3,000  samples  of  vege- 
table seeds  bought  in  the  open  market,  and  1.200  samples  of 
seeds  from  the  Custom  Houses,  malting  18,247  samples  in  all. 
The  cowpea  and  corn  work  was  especially  undertaken  In  view  of 
the  low  vitality  of  both  these  crops  In  certain  sections  the  past 
season.  Most  of  the  corn  and  cowpea  seed  was  sent  in  by  farmers 
at  the  request  of  the  Department. 

The  general  question  of  seed  testing  is  receiving  more  at- 
tention now  than  ever  before.  Several  of  the  Experiment  Stations 
are  arranging  to  take  up  the  work.  Seed  bills  were  introduced  in 
four  States  the  past  y»ar,  the  Iowa  bill  becoming  a  law.  The 
interest  in  this  subject  is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  work  of  the 
Deparlmenl  through  publications  and  actual  tests  made  for  farmers 
and  seedsmen. 
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sweet  corn,  cabbage,  and  other  vegetables  which  will  be  better 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  various  localities,  and  the  breeding 
of  improved  types  of  lettuce,  celery,  etc.,  which  will  have  desir- 
able characteristics  not  found  in  existing  types. 
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During  the  last  ten  years  the  Department  has  been  engaged 
in  the  testihg  of  commercial  varieties  of  garden  vegetables.  These 
trials  have  included  more  than  15,000  samples.  The  illustrations 
herewith  show  some  of  our  testing  gardens,  and  the  map  accom- 
panying the  same  illustrates  a  plan  now  under  consideration  ot 
extending  the  number  of  our  stations  so  as  to  obtain  broader 
results.  The  first  tests  were  confined  to  experimental  plots  in 
the  vicinity  of  Washington,  D.  C,  but  in  recent  years  the  scope 
of  the  work  has  been  extended  to  all  sections  of  the  country, 
co-operation,  with  the  State  experiment  stations  and  others  having 
been  largely  practiced.  Three  bulletins  have  been  prepared  con- 
taining monographs  of  certain  vegetables,  one  of  which,  now  in 
press,  is  devoted  to  the  American  varieties  of  garden  beans.  The 
object  of  this  work  is  to  establish,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  stand- 
ard of  perfection  that  will  be  a  guiBe  in  making  selections  of 
variety  types  and  serve  as  an  authority  among  vegetables,  the 
same  as  the  American  poultry  breeder's  standard  of  excellence 
serves  as  an  authority  for  breeds  of  poultry. 

This  descriptive  work  has  been  carried  on  in  a  general  way 
with  all  the  garden  vegetables,  but  before  publishing  a  mono- 
graph of  a  certain  vegetable  it  is  necessary  to  determine  more 
closely  the  exact  differences  in  season,  productiveness,  and  other 
characters  which  are  in  dispute  among  varieties,  as  well  as  to 
decide  which  types  of  the  different  varieties  shall  be  adopted  as 
the  correct  ones.  We  are  endeavoring  in  every  way  practicable 
to  simplify  variety  nomenclature  by  adopting  approved  variety 
names  and  by  recommending  the  discontinuance  of  confusing,  long- 
worded,  or  inappropriate  names. 

The  aggregate  number  of  variety  names  used  by  American  seeds- 
men is^very  large,  but  there  are  comparatively  few  names  whose  use  is 
in  any  degree  universal.  For  instance,  in  the  1906  catalogues  our  ex- 
pert in  this  field,  Mr.  W.  W.  Tracy,  Jr.,  finds  198  leading  seedsmen  of- 
fering tomato  seed  under  248  different  varietal  names;  but  only  56  of 
these  names  are  used  by  ten  or  more  seedsmen,  while  118  of  them 
are  used  by  but  a  single  dealer.  Sweet  corn  is  offered  under  150  names, 
39  of  which  are  used  by  ten  or  more  seedsmen,  while  59  are  used  by 
but  one.  I  believe  seedsmen  will  generally  agree  that  this  condition  of 
affairs  is  undesirable  and  probably  exists  because  of  the  real  or  fan- 
cied commercial  advantage  to  be  gained  by  such  a  practice  and  its  dis- 
advantages, even  though  very  real  and  serious,  are  so  inconspicuous 
that  it  is  questionable  if  it  can  be  prevented  by  the  mere  revelation  of 
its  existence  and  its  evils.  If  it  were  determined  and  widely  pub- 
lished that  14  names  stood  for  practically  identical  stocks  of  the  old 
Acme  type  of  tomato  it  would  be  very  easy  to  offer  them  under  14 
other  names,  and  the  detection  could  only  be  made  after  the  harm  had 
been  done.  It  is  important  that  the  existence  of  such  practices  and  the 
harm  done  by  them  shpuld  be  pointed  out;  but  it  is  thought  that 
even  greater  good  would  result  from  a  careful  study  of  the  potentiality 
and  limitation  of  variation  in  each  species  and  the  correlation  and 
economic  value  of  such  variation.  The  determination  of  the  exact 
type  desirable  for  certain  conditions  is  of  more  practical  importance 
and  will  do  more  for  the  betterment  of  the  seed  grown  and  used  than 
by  merely  ascertaining  by  what  name  different  seed  growers  know  a 
particular  type. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Department  has  been  engaged  in  en- 
deavoring to  ascertain  how  far  the  local  conditions  where  seed  is  grown 
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affect  the  character  of  the  plants  developed  from  this  seed.  Special 
work  of  this  kind  has  been  carried  on  with  sugar  corn  and  cabbage. 
These  investigations  give  promise  of  some  very  interesting  and  valu- 
able results,  in  some  respects  quite  in  accord  with  prevailing  o|>inion 
and  in  others  very  different. 


LETTUCE  IMPROVEMENT. 

On  Ui*  Ufl.  baHl  af  GoIiUb  Qnaaiti  am  Iba  rich.  Hrbrld  of  GoldoK  Qom-  and 

CnBd  lUplda.    GBltlaaQaaCBpUnt  lB>liSul*i(hl   lacbai   Utah;    Naw 

Hrbrid  alwiit  IS  iueliM  ursH,  wilh  fim,  liilit-cslerwl  kaad. 

The  illustrations  now  submitted  show  the  result  of  some  6f  our 
work  during  the  past  three  or  four  years  in  producing  new  types  of 
lettuce  by  hybridization.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  I  have  been  person- 
ally interested  and  have  again  brought  to  bear  the  technique  of  Mr. 
Oliver,  who  has  succeeded  admirably  in  crossing  lettuces — Something 
so  far  as  I  know,  never  attempted  before.  We  have  worked  largely 
with  lettuce  for  growing  under  glass.  Our  aim  has  been  to  secure 
types  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  eastern  United  Stales  and  the 
middle  West.  For  the  East  we  wanted  a  lettuce  with  leaves  light  in 
color  and  with  a  good,  solid,  medium-sized  head  which  would  not 
readily  top-burn  and  in  which  practically  all  the  foliage  could  be  used 
for  dressing.  By  crossing  the  Grand  Rapids  type  of  lettuce  with  a 
small-heading  type  known  as  Golden  Queen  we  have  secured  the  re- 
sults aimed  for,  and  the  illustrations  give  yon  a  comparative  idea  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  original  parents  and  their  progeny.  As  a 
result  of  this  same  cross  and  by  a  different  selection  we  have  secured 
an  open-bead  type  of  lettuce,  superior,  we  believe,  in  a  number  of  ways 
to  the  Grand  Rapids,  and  this  type  has  now  been  fairly  well  fixed. 
We  hope  to  distribute  the  seed  of  both  types  another  season. 

The  Department  has  been  interested  for  a  number  of  years  in 
encouraging  the  production  in  this  country  of  a  number  of  special  seed 
crops.  In  passing,  one  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  I  refer  to  the 
production  of  sugar-beet  seed.  We  have  been  endeavoring  for  several 
years  to  encourage  in  every  practical  way  the  growth  of  this  seed  in 
the  I'nited  States;  and  to  this  end  we  have  engaged  the  services  of 
expert  breeders  who  have  Iteen  at   work  developing  types  of  beets  of 
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high  sugar  content  and  yielding  good  tonnage.  In  order  to  bring  di- 
rectly home  to  the  growers  of  sugar  beets  the  comparative  value  of 
American  grown  seed  and  European  seed,  we  have  distributed  quantities 
of  both  for  demonstration  purjKises.  During  the  past  season  this  work 
was  conducted  in  connection  with  49  ejc  peri  men  ters  throughout  the 
sugar-beet  area.  On  278  acres  planted  in  all.  Ilie  American-grown  seed 
yielded  14.32  tons  of  beets  per  acre,  with  an  average  sugar  content  of 
14,9  per  cent,  making  a  total  of  4,267  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre,  while 
the  imported  seed  which  is  used  by  the  various  factories  gave  an  av- 
erage yield  of  12,14  tons  per  acre,  with  a  sugar  content  of  1.1.1  per  cent. 
making  a  total  of  3.868  pounds  of  sugar  per  acre^a  difference  in 
favor  of  the  American-grown  seed  of  more  than  600  pounds.  This, 
on  the  basis  of  the  376,000  acres  harvested  in  the  United  States  in  1906, 
would  mean  an  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  sugar  produced  with- 
out any  additional  cost  of  about  226.000,noo  pounds.  Almost  one- 
half  million  dollars  goes  abroad  annually  for  the  purchase  of  sugar- 
beet  seed,  all  of  which  could  be  kepi  here  in  America  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  be  el -seed -growing  industry.  Other  special  seed  industries 
of  this  kind  are  being  fostered,  but,  as  already  stated,  the  foregoing 
will  suffice  as  an  illustration. 

In  passing,  it  might  be  well  to  briefly  mention  the  efforts  we  are 
making  for  the  production  of  a  sugar-beet  seed  with  a  single  germ. 
We  started  this  work  three  years  ago  and  now  we  have  beets  which 
yield  us  from  45  to  50  per  cent  of  single-germ  seed,  with  the  sugar 
content  all  that  could  be  desired. 
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I  now  turn  to  an  imporUni  Knc  of  investtgadont  in  which  a  cer- 
tain clasi  of  iMdsmcn  have  been  much  interested,  viz.,  the  commercial 
production  of  bulbs  in  the  United  Sutes.  This  work  was  begun  in 
connection  with  the  investigation  of  the  Bermuda  lily  troubles.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  Bermuda  lily  disease  can  be  controlled  in  a  unique 
and  satisfactory  manner  by  resorting  to  Nature's  method  of  reproduc- 
tion, which  eliminates  the  diseased  stock,  viz.,  by  seed.  Most  of  you 
are  familiar  with  the  publications  we  have  issued  on  this  subject,  and  it 
is  not  necessary  here  to  refer  in  detail  to  ihe  work. 

Further  investigations  and  work  are  being  carried  on  in  ihc 
encouragement  of  the  production  of  tulips,  narcissus,  and  hyacinths  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  At  the  present  time  three  gardens  are  being  iiiain- 
tained  on  the  Pacific  coast  under  the  supervision  of  the  Department, 
all  of  these  being  located  at  points  in  the  Stale  of  Washington.  The 
illustrations  herewith  presented  will  show  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  the  work  at  these  stations. 

The  climatic  conditions  of  the  Pu^et  Sound  region  arc  especial- 
ly favorable  lo  the  development  of  tuhp  and  narcjssus  bulbs,  and  it 
is  probable"  that  the  cornerstone  of  the  American  bulb  industry  will 
soon  be  laid  in  that  region.  We  now  have  one  of  our  speciahsts  lo- 
cated on  the  coast  working  in  co-operation  with  commercial  men  who 
are  endeavorinR  tn  develop  Ihe  industry,  and  plans  are  already  under 
way  for  a  considerable  extension  of  the  work. 

I  have  now  reviewed,  somewhat  hastily,  the  various  lines  of  work 
which  the  Department  is  conducting  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  seed 
trade  of  Ihis  country,  T  would  like  in  conclusion,  to  refer  to  two  im- 
portant projects  for  which  the  Department  is  responsible  and  which 
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must  necessarily  now  and  in  the  future  have  a  direct  bearing  on  your 
business.  Three  years  ago  we  became  interested  in  the  encouragement 
of  garden  work  in  our  public  schools.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said 
and  written  about  nature  study,  and  it  was  our  desire  to  put  to  practical 
test  some  ideas  we  had  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  this  work  on  the 
development  of  the  child.  Fortunately  we  had  a  receptive  and  energetic 
worker  in  one  of  the  normal  schools  of  Washington,  who  became  en- 
thusiastic in  the  matter  of  inaugurating  this  line  of  work.  It  was  re> 
cognized  at  the  start  that  little  could  be  done  for  the  children  until  we 
had  teachers  who  appreciated  and  understood  what  might  be  accom- 
plished in  this  direction.  Our  first  efforts,  therefore,  were  in  the  direc- 
tion of  training  the  young  women  who  eventually  become  teachers 
in  the  public  schools.  These  are  girls  ranging  in  age  from  18  to  22 
years,  and  who,  on  graduation  from  the  normal  schools,  are  eligible 
to  teacher's  work  in  the  lower  grades.  Consequently,  through  the 
efforts  of  Miss  Susan  B.  Sipe,  practical  work  was  inaugurated  in  the 
normal  schools,  both  white  and  colored,  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

This  work  had  for  its  object  the  training  of  the  young  women  in 
the  normal  schools  in  elementary  lines  of  horticulture,  handling  the 
ground,  propagating  plants  from,  seeds,  propagating  plants  from  cuttings 
and  by  budding  and  grafting,  and  greenhouse  work  in  general ;  in  short, 
a  thorough  system  of  manual  training  in  horticultural  pursuits.  The 
young  women  took  hold  of  the  work  with  enthusiasm  and  as  a  result 
it  has  grown  until  the  whole  city  has  become  interested.  The  work 
has  also  spread  to  other  cities.  The  girls  were  encouraged,  first,  to 
improve  the  surroundings  of  their  own  homes,  and  when  this  work 
was  inaugurated  and  put  into  effect  it  led  to  the  improvement  of  ad- 
jacent homes.  Then  the  school  grounds  were  taken  up  and  have  been 
materially  improved,  each  school  taking  a  special  pride  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  horticultural  surroundings.  The  illustrations  which  I 
present  show  you  the  manner  in  which  this  work  is  being  done  and 
some  of  the  results. 

The  first  season  we  distributed  a  limited  number  of  packages  of 
seed  to  the  children  out  of  the  ordinary  Congressional  distribution. 
These  met  with  such  a  hearty  reception  that  the  next  year,  and  since 
that  time,  arrangements  have  been  made  for  furnishing  the  schools 
with  the  seeds  through  one  of  our  local  dealers.  This  last  year  more 
than  $1,600  was  spent  by  the  school  children  for  seeds  in  penny  packets, 
160,000  packets  being  secured  and  planted.  In  addition  $800  was  ex- 
pended for  bulbs.  Miss  Sipe,  who  has  been  the  mainstay  in  this  work 
from  the  start,  has  been  in  demand  in  a  number  of  cities,  and  through 
her  efforts  the  work  has  been  established  in  several  schools.  As  an 
enlargement  of  this  work  and  with  a  view  to  encouraging  schools 
throughout  the  country  to  plant  seeds  we  have  been  distributing  from 
year  to  year  a  considerable  number  of  special  packages  designed  for 
this  purpose.  At  first  we  sent  out  5,000  packets,  but  last  year  we  dis- 
tributed 30,000  packages  of  vegetable  seed,  and  48,000  packages  of  flowei 
seed,  each  package  containing  five  packets.  This  seed,  I  may  say, 
was  made  up  from  collections  secured  for  the  Congressional  distribu- 
tion. The  seed  is  largely  sent  direct  to  the  teachers  of  the  Public 
Schools,  and  each  teacher  requesting  seed  for  school-garden  pur- 
poses is  supplied  with  our  school-garden  bulletin,  which  sets  forth  the 
methods  of  handling  the  different  crops  and  also  gives  suggestions  re- 
garding the  planning  and  laying  out  of  a  school  garden.  While  we 
aim  to  encourage  teachers  in  e.very  way  by  work  of  this  kind,  we  al- 
ways point  out  the  necessity  of  their  helping  themselves  and  continu- 
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ing  this  important  work,  canning  the  same  into  their  homes  or  wherever 
their  lot  may  be  cast.  I  believe  this  sort  of  work  is  going  a  long  wa^ 
toward  encouraging  a  love  of  horticulture  in  this  country  and  that  it 
undoubtedly  will  eventually  redound  to  the  interest  of  a  trade  whose 
business  and  object  it  is  to  encourage  horticulture  through  furnishing 
the  necessary  seeds  and  plants  in  connection  with  the  same. 

As  a  further  feature  of  this  work  we  are  now  encouraging  the 
substitution  for  ordinary  garden  seeds  of  sets  of  seeds  illustrative  of 
work  in  commercial  geography.  We  find  the  schools  greatly  in- 
terested in"  gardens  which  will  enable  them  to  illustrate  their  teach- 
ings in  the  matter  of  useful  plants,  such  as  fiber  plants,  cereals,  and 
crops  of  this  kind.  Small  packages  of  these  seeds  are  being  put  up  and 
distributed  through  the  teachers  for  school-garden  work.  At  Wash- 
ington this  plan  was  inaugiirated  last  year  and  was  very  highly  ap- 
preciated by  the  children,  who  were  brought  in  direct  contact  with 
things  they  had  been  reading  and  studying  about  and  were  enabled  to 
grow  and  handle  them  themselves. 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  coordinate  this  kind  of  work  with  class 
room  instruction.  Studies  in  arithmetic,  for  example,  are  put  into 
practical  operation  on  the  grounds  when  the  children  are  required  to 
measure  out  their  plots  and  determine  the  size  of  each.  The  class 
room  teachings  in  regard  to  cotton,  corn,  and  wheat  are  brought  home 
to  them  more  specifically  when  they  are  furnished  with  samples  of 
seed  from  which  they  can  grow  these  crops.  Aside  from  all  this  is 
the  effect  of  outdoor  work  and  manual  training  on  the  child's  body 
and  on  the  child's  mind.  The  teachers  are  all  unanimous  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  children  from  the  thickly  populated  portions  of  the  city 
are  enthusiastic  in  work  of  this  kind.  It  means,  we  believe,  the  lay- 
ing of  a  foundation  for  better  citizens  throughout  the  country. 

Finally,  I  want  to  refer  briefly  to  the  indirect  aid  the  Depart- 
ment gives  to  the  seed  business  of  the  United  States  through  its  exten- 
sive system  of  publications.  The  Department  is  constantly  disseminat- 
ing information  through  its  various  Farmers'  Bulletins,  Yearbooks, 
and  special  bulletins,  and  by  means  of  direct  contact  with  the  people 
through  its  lectures  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  During  the  past  year 
24  Farmers'  Bulletins  on  plant  subjects  were  issued.  The  Department 
now  has  175  of  these  bulletins  dealing  with  products  of  the  soil,  and 
the  total  number  of  copies  distributed  annually  is  about  6,500,000.  These 
publications  go  to  every  part  of  the  United  States.  The  Farmers'  Bul- 
letins are  widely  reviewed  in  the  agricultural  press,  as  are  also  many 
other  features  of  the  Department's  work,  so  that  as  an  advertising 
medium  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  very  active. 

I  have  only  been  able  to  touch  upon  some  of  the  more  important 
problems  the  Department  is  engaged  upon.  With  its  seven  or  eight 
thousand  trained  workers  and  nearly  fourteen  million  dollars  a  year, 
the  Department  stands  for  the  people — not  the  least  of  these  are  the 
seedsmen  which  your  Association  so  ably  represents. 

The  paper  was  received  with  applause. 

President  Wood :  We  are  very  glad  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  this  able  paper.  Are  there  any  remarks  or 
any  questions  you  would  like  to  ask  Dr.  Galloway  ?  I  am  sorry 
he  could  not  arrange  for  the  lantern  slides,  but  I  hope  that  the 
paper  will  be  printed  with  the  illustrations. 
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President  Wood :  I  will  call  for  the  next  number  on  the  pro- 
gram :  "History  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association,"  by 
S.  F.  Willard. 

Mr.  Willard  read  the  following  paper: 

HISTORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

By  S.  "F.  Willard.  (Comstock,  Ferre  &  Co.) 
This  is  the  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association,  an  organization  composed  of  seed  growers  and 
dealers  in  the  United  •  States  and  Canada,  formed,  to  promote  the 
interest  of  the  seed  trade.  The  thought  in  the  minds  of  its  founders, 
was,  that  seedsmen  could,  by  means  of  an  organization,  with  annual 
conventions,  be  mutually  helpful  in  many,  ways,  and  by  united  effort, 
protect  themselves  against  fraudulent  and  unjust  claims  for  damages; 
secure  more  favorable  legislation,  lo^er  rates  for  postage  and  ex- 
press parcels  and  to  encourage  a  more  intimate  social  acquaintance  with 
each  other. 

Among  those  who  assisted  in  bringing  this  about  was  Mr.  Ethan 
Allan  Chase,  of  Rochester,  New  York,  who  has  the  credit  of  having 
first  suggested  an  organization.  Others  prominent  in  the  seed  trade, 
who  gave  their  hearty  support,  were  Wm.  Meggat,  of  Wethersfield ; 
Peter  Henderson  and  B.  K.  Bliss,  of  New  York;  Jos.  A.  Bolgiano,  of 
Baltimore;  E.  B.  Clark,  of  Milford,  and  R.  A.  Robbins,  of  Wethers- 
field,  who  was  elected  first  president. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  Gilsey  House,  in  this  city,  June 
12-14,  1883,  and  was  one  of  great  interest.  Thirty-three  individuals  or 
firms  were  represented.  At  that  meeting  a  disclaimer  was  adopted, 
postage  and  tariff  matters  discussed,  and  much  foundation  work  ac- 
complished. Social  features,  also,  were  brought  forward  prominently, 
as  many  of  jis  remember  pleasantly.  We  were  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  each  other  at  that  time,  arid  many  had  never  met  their  com- 
petitors in  business.  I  well  remember  the  interest  of  Mr.  B.  K.  Bliss 
and  others,  in  this  respect.  Making  acquaintances  was  a  strong 
feature  of  the  first  meeting.  We  all  lacked  a  little,  the  cpnfidence  that 
has  come  to  us  on  a  closer  acquaintance.  I  think  I  ought,  however, 
to  except  the  New  York  seedsmen,  for  they  certainly  were  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  when,  on  our  memorable  steamer  trip  down  the  bay, 
we  were  given  a  fine  luncheon,  and  an  address  by  Mr.  James  Reid,  we 
were  so  overcome  by,  shall  I  say  "stage  fright,"  that  for  a  time  we 
were  all  mum  (only  one  m  but  "extra  dry")  Mr.  Bolgiano.  I  remember, 
looked  toward  me  and  motioned  appealingly,  but  was  obliged,  without 
any  assistance,  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  he  made  a  litting  response 
on  behalf  of  the  Association. 

So  our  craft  was  launched,  and  having  weathered  the  storms  and 
enjoyed  the  experiences  of  the  journey  from  place  to  place  during  these 
years,  is  again  back  to  its  birthplace  for  joyous  celebration. 

It  is  without  doubt  fitting  that  some  account  be  given  at  this  time 
of  what  has  been  accomplished.  I  feel,  however,  that  the  task  is  beyond 
me.  Who  could  write  of  the  best  work  of  this  organization?  We 
have  our  records  in  full.  We  have  valuable  papers,  as  well  as  a  record 
of  discussion  perhaps  of  even  greater  value,  all  of  which  represents 
practical  experience.  We  have  prestige  and  standing  among  other 
national  associations,  but  I  feel  that  our  best  work,  most  enduring  and 
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of  greatest  value,  is  that  in  these  years  we  have  come  to  know  each 
other.  Our  conversation  in  groups  of  four  or  five,  has  been  on 
topics  vital  to  our  business,  and  we  have  learned  to  look  at  some  mat- 
ters from  the  other  man's  standpoint.  We  have  learned  that  to  get 
something  we  must  give  something.  Ideas  of  greatest  value  to  many  of 
us  are  traced  directly  to  some  matter  brought  up  at  an  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  Association,  so  that  I  feel  justified  in  putting  much  empha- 
sis, at  the  start,  on  the  unwritten  but  valuable  record  of  good  results, 
which  has  elevated  purpose  and  brought  confidence  and  cordial  rela- 
tions between  our  members. 

Perhaps  the  work  of  most  importance  has  been  the  disclaimer. 
Adopted  at  the  first  meeting,  discussed  often  during  the  early  years, 
carefully  revised  in  the  years  1900-1  and  now  used  generally  by  the 
entire  trade,  whether  members  or  not,  so  that  we  stand,  as.  we  should, 
upon  common  ground,  in  this  respect.  Any  deviation  in  form,  being 
upon  minor  points.  We  need  to  remember,  however,  the  importance  of 
this  as  a  safeguard,  and  that  continued  and  general  use  of  a  common 
form  strengthens  for  all,  and  that  a  varied  form  might  weaken  its  force 
in  time  of  need. 

In  1887  the  Committee  on  Postal  Affairs  made  great  effort  to  ob- 
tain a  reduction  in  postage  on  seeds,  with  the  final  result  that  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  postage  was  obtained  on  July  24th,  1888,  and  has  been  in 
force,  without  change,  since  that  date. 

In  1897  the  question  of  lower  rates  on  seeds  shipfKjd  by  express, 
was  taken  up.  At  first  the  effort  seemed  to  be  a  failure,  but  the  follow- 
ing year  the  concession  asked  for  was  granted,  making  a  reduction  of 
20  per  cent,  pound  rates.  This  has  been  in  force  now  for  nearly  ten 
years,  and  the  reduction  obtained  represents  a  large  amount.  Mr. 
John  T.  Buckbee  rendered  the  Association  very  efficient  service  in  ob- 
taining this  rate. 

As  regards  the*  tariff,  considerable  attention  has  been  given  this 
matter.  It  was  the  subject  of  discussion  at  the  third,  the  eleventh,  and 
the  fifteenth  conventions.  A  great  difference  of  opinion  has  always 
existed  between  our  members  upon  •  this  question,  yet  tht  record  of 
discussion  shows  that  our  members  generally  favor  a  moderate  duty, 
as  a  protection  to  American  seed  growers. 

These  specific  lines  of  work  are  mentioned  mainly  -because  they 
were  among  'the  first  matters  brought  before  the  Association  It 
would  be  impossible  and  hardly  worth  while  to  mentjpn  in  detail  all 
that  has  been  accomplished  by  individuals  and  special  committees  ^who 
have  undertaken  varied  lines  of  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  Associa- 
tion. Many  of  our  members  have  given  freely  of  time  and  money,  and 
have  accomplished  much  of  benefit  to  the  seed  trade.  This  has  secured 
the  permit  system  of  payment  of  postage  on  catalogues,  has  given  the 
entire  trade  valuable  information  as  to  the  methods  and  requirements 
of  government  officials,  relating  to  the  value  of  seed  at  time  of  importa- 
tion, has  killed  or  quieted  unjust  measures  brought  before  Congress 
and  in  State  Legislatures,  has  kept  us  in  close  and  cordial  relations 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  and  the  experi- 
ment stations  of  the  various  states. 

On  the  great  question  of  government  seed  distribution,  we  have 
apparently  labored  in  vain,  as  the  evil  has  gtown  year  by  year.  Per- 
haps our  record  on  this  will  be  of  interest.  I  am  informed  that  pri- 
vate discussion  was  frequent  on  this  matter  from  the  first  of  the  or- 
ganization, but  nothing  was  said  publicly  until  the  tenth  meeting,  in 
Hartford,  when  the  question  box  was  found  to  contain  this  query:  "Is 
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there  any  good  reason  why  the  government  should  continue  the  seed 
distribution?"  No  one  wanted  to  say  very  much  about  it,  ^nd  to  my 
knowledgie  some  had  rather  it  had  not  been  brought  up.  The  next  year 
the  Executive  Committee  authorized  expending  fifty  dollars  to  obtain 
samples  and  test  the  seed  sent  out,  but  the  money  was  not  used.  After 
this,  from  time  to  time,  more  and  more  outspoken  criticism  was  heard, 
until  the  grand  response  of  last  year,  when  the  seed  trade,  began  a 
campaign  of  education,  and  thus,  by  means  of  information  wisely 
and  widely  distributed,  the  thinking  people  of  our  nation  have 
been  brought  to  publicly  condemn  the  practice  of  seed  distribution, 
as  now  conducted  by  Congress. 

The  work  of  preparing  and  printing  the  telegraph  code  involved  a 
vast  amount  of  labor,  and  was  of  much  importance.  It  is  but  little 
used,  however,  and  will  soon  become  obsolete,  unless  some  method  can 
be  devised  to  bring  it  into  more  general  use. 

A  reading  of  our  annual  reports  shows  that  an  exceedingly  wide 
range  of  topics  has  been  presented  as  subjects  for  papers  and  discus- 
cussion  at  annual  conventions.  I  am  sure  that  this  record  will  be  found 
valuable  and  be  highly  regarded. in  future  years,  especially  so  the  con- 
tributions of  C.  L.  Allen,  whose  articles  show  knowledge  and  study  of 
the  principles  which  govern  and  control,  and  which  we  must  work  in 
connection  with,  to  develop  or  perfect  any  line  or  type  desired.  I  wish 
also  to  pay  tribute  to  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  Dr.  W.  W. 
Tracy,  who  has  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  and  desire  to  help  the  Seed 
Trade  Association  to  undertake  work  of  national  importance  in  nomen- 
clature and  kindred  lines. 

One  feature  of  success  as  an  Association  worthy  of  notice,  and 
one  of  much  satisfaction  to  all  who  had  to  do  with  the  organization  at 
first,  is  that  this  is  the  only  seed  trade  organization  which  has  brought 
together  practically  all  the  seed  selling  firms  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  all  have  joined 
the  Association  as  members,  but  that  it  would  be  hard  to  find  one  of 
importance  who  has  not  shown  an  interest  and  expressed  good  will  by 
letter,  or  attendance  upon  some  meeting,  or  some  participation  in  social 
features.  The  meeting  in  Chicago,  in  connection  with  the  World's  Fair, 
brought  the  Association  into  a  more  prominent  position,  and  since  then 
its  influence  has  been  more  widely  extended,  its  scope  broader;  possibly 
as  some  may  say  at  the  expense  of  careful  discussion  of  practical  sub- 
jects, strictly  pertaining  to  the  seed  trade,  and  it  might  at  this  time  be 
well  to  ask  whether  we  have  drifted  away  from  first  principles,  or  in 
any  degree  to  have  lost  in  purpose  and  effort  for  the  highest  welfare 
of  the  Association?  . 

We  are  engaged  in  a  business  where  changed  conditions  come  an- 
nually; nothing  remains  settled.  Looking  backward  to-day  we  see  the 
tremendous  increase  in  volume  of  business  We  see  great  changes  in 
arrangements  for  producing,  and  also  for  the  handling  and  planting  of 
seed.  As  we  analyze  these  changes,  we  find  some  helpful  and  spmie  of 
an  exceedingly  dangerous  character.  The  practical,  exacting  market- 
gardener,  who  knows  what  he  wants  and  how  to  cultivate  for  results, 
is  a  help  to  the  seedsman.  But  the  inexperienced  plunger,  who  buys 
and  plants  without  knowledge  of  or  regard  for  proper  conditions,  often 
making  disastrous  failure,  for  which  they  hold  the  seedsmen  responsi- 
ble, is  a  menace  at  present  with  us.  If  problems  called  for  the  forming 
of  this  organization  25  years  ago,  they  are  greater  today.  If  a 
need  existed  then  for  co-operation,  it  is  certainly  so  now.  My  paper 
is  only  to  deal  with  the  past,  but  the  present  is  more  important,  and  the 
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past  should  help  us  in  work  for  the  future.  As  members  of  this  As- 
sociation, we  should  not  forget  that  its  founders  were  in  earnest,  and 
that  to  correct  evils  and  dangerous  conditions  as  far  as  possible,  was 
the  real  object  for  forming  the  organization.  We  miss  to-day  many 
who  during  these  years  have  taken  prominent  positions  in  the  Associa- 
tion, and  are  reminded  again  that  changes  are  constant.  But  we  en- 
ter this  last  year  of  the  quarter  century  strong  in  numbers,  strongei* 
than  ever  in  influence,  and  the  future  is  bright  for  better  work.  In 
these  last  years  we  have  come  into  close  touch  with  othef  organizations, 
such  as  the  National  Board  of  Trade,  The  Wholesale  Seedsmen's 
League,  The  National  Council  of  Horticulture,  and  others.  In  going 
over  our  reports  carefully,  very  much  that  is  valuable  is  to  be  found, 
and  such  a  quantity  of  it  that  it  occurs  to  me  to  make  a  recommenda- 
tion in  this  connection,  viz:  that  our  Secretary  be  requested  to  have 
an  index  prepared  for  the  entire  twenty-five  years*  reports,  and  printed 
for  distribution,  on  application.  It  would  be  very  valuable  for  reference 
to  particular  discussion  upon  the  disclaimer,  or  other  important  topic. 
The  past  history  of  the  Association  is  largely  a  history  of  the  seed 
trade;  the  topics  brought  before  each  of  our  annual  conventions  have 
been  timely,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  conditions  existing 
at  the  time,  or  of  what  was  at  the  front  in  the  every  day  business  of 
seed  trade.  If  any  one  feature  of  the  conventions  of  the  past  deserves 
notice,  it  is  the  cordial  welcome  extended  at  all  the  places  visited.  We 
have  been  entertained  royally.  This  has  added  to  the  interest  and  pleas- 
ure of  our  annual  gatherings.  We  remember  these  cities  where  our 
conventions  have  been  held.  We  hold  in  high  esteem  our  hosts  and 
hostesses.  And  a  wealth  of  pleasant  recollections  have  been  stored  up 
as  a  balance  to  carry  forward  into  the  second  quarter  century. 

S.  F.  Willard. 

The  paper  was  received  with  applause. 

President  Wood:  We  have  one  more  paper  to  present  this 
afternoon,  but  before  doing  so  there  are  two  or  three  matters  I 
want  to  bring  up. 

•  I  want  to  state,  on  behalf  of  the  Entertainment  Committee, 
that  the  roof  garden  of  the  hotel — the  southwest  corner  of  the 
garden — has  been  reserved  for  members  of  the  Association  this 
evening.  There  will  be  a  band  there  to  give  us  music,  and  it  is 
a  nice  place  to  meet  socially.  We  can  have  our  lady  friends 
there  with  us,  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  very  delightful  evening. 

Mr.  WiHard  made  reference  to  indexing  past  reports.  We 
w^ould  like  some  expression. 

Mr.  McVay  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  pre- 
pare an  index,  as  per  recommendation  of  Mr.  Willard, 

W^hich  w^as  seconded, 

And  agreed  to. 

President  Wood :  Regarding  the  question  box,  if  there  are 
any  questions  to  be  presented,  the  Secretary  will  arrange  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  Grenell  moved  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  committee  of 
three,  to  inquire  as  to  expenses  incurred  by  delegates  to  other 
conventions,  etc. 
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Which  was  seconded. 

And  agreed  to. 

And  the  Chair  appointed  W.  H.  Grenell,  J.  J.  Buffington  and 
S.  E.  Briggs  as  said  committee. 

Mr.  Bolgiano,  R. :  I  understood  from  the  reading  of  the  paper 
one  of  the  vital  things  that  brought  the  seedsmen  together  was 
the  disclaimer.  It  seems  to  be  a  serious  question  at  the  present 
time  whether  this  will  hold  water.  Unless  the  disclaimer  will 
protect  the  seedsman,  what  protection  has  he  got  in  putting  out 
and  dispensing  his  seeds  ?  I  think  that  is  a  matter  which  at  this 
time  it  is  pertinent  to  discuss,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  give 
too  much  time  to  it.  It  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  to  every 
one  of  us  who  is  daily  putting  out  seeds  into  the  consumer's 
hands,  and  if  our  methods  of  putting  the  disclaimer  on  our  seed 
packages  and  on  our  bills,  etc.,  is  not  a  protection  to  our  busi- 
ness, what  method  should  we  adopt  to  properly  protect  our- 
selves against  abuses  which  we  are  confronted  with  at  the  pres- 
ent time  ? 

Secretary  Kendel :  At  the  Executive  Committee  meeting  in 
Washington,  last  January,  a  motion  was  passed  to  refer  com- 
munications that  had  come  into  the  Secretary's  hands  regarding 
the  disclaimer,  to  Mr.  S.  F.  Willard,  and  since  that  time  every 
communication  that  has  come  into  mv  hands  has  been  turned 
over  to  Mr.  Willard.  I  understand  he  intends  to  bring  them 
before  the  Association  to-morrow  morning. 

I  will  make  a  motion  that  this  matter  be  taken  up  to-morrow 
morning,  and  not  discussed  here  this  afternoon. 

President  Wood:  If  there  are  no  objections,  the  subject  will 
take  that  course.     (There  appeared  to  be  none). 

President  Wood :  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  Mr.  Brug- 
gerhof's  paper,  "Reminiscences  of  the  Seed  Trade."  Mr. 
Bruggerhof  requested  me  to  state  that  he  regretted  that  he 
could  not  be  present.  With  his  experience  of  over  sixty  years 
in  the  seed  trade,  and  his  general  activity  at  the  present  time,  I 
think  we  are  particularly  fortunate  in  having  this  paper,  and  I 
am  sorry  he  could  not  be  with  us. 

Secretary  Kendel  read  the  following  paper : 

REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  SEED  TRADE. 
By  F.  W.  Bruggerhof.     (J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.) 

I  cannot  let  pass  an  opportunity  like  the  present,  when  I  am  called 
upon  to  relate  the  reminiscences  of  sixty  years  in  the  seed  trade,  to 
first  call  your  attention  to  part  of  an  extraordinary  advertisement  which 
was  copied  from  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  by  the  Boston 
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Courier  in  1845.  It  shows  clearly  that  the  retniniscenoes  of  that  adver- 
tiser. Grant  Thorburn,  are  much  more  curious  and  interesting  than 
mine,  since  they  date  back  to  1799,  at  a  time  when  he  was  practically 
the  only  seller  of  seeds  in  this  city.  His  advertisement  goes  on  to  say 
that  he  started  with  three  pots  of  geraniums,  a  monthly  rose,  and  fif- 
teen dollars  ($15.00)  worth  of  seeds,  and  he  makes  the  further  state- 
ment that  the  seeds  grew  until  they  filled  the  whole  continent;  the  rose 
blossomed  until  it  spread  into  a  tree  and  the  little  birds  formed  their 
nests  under  its  branches. 

It  was  then,  before  my  time  that  a  host  of  pretenders  came  boast- 
ing into  this  country,  and  among  them  was  William  Cobbett,  who  ar- 
rived with  an  idea  that  all  Republics  were  humbugs,  and  so  offensive 
did  he  become  to  good  Americans  that  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
England,  whence  he  returned  as  a  radical  Democrat  to  open  a  seed 
store  at  62  Fulton  Street,  this  city,  where  he  sold  ruta  baga  at  $1.00  per 
pound,  and  black  pigs  at  $10.00  each. 

My  first  experience  in  the  seed  trade,  as  you  know,  dated  from 
1847,  at  which  time  ruta  baga  seed,  according  to  a  catalogue,  of  that 
date,  did  not  sell  at  $1.00  per  pound,  but  rather  at  12V^c  an  ounce,  at 
which  price  some  sixteen  varieties  of  turnips  were  quoted.  The  item  of 
black  pigs  does  not  appear  on  our  lists,  and  I  am  sure  they  were  not 
considered  seeds  in  those  days.  In  that  year,  1847.  and  for  several 
years  thereafter,  the  seed  trade,  in  respect  to  flower  and  garden  seeds, 
was  in  very  insignificant  proportions  through  all  of  this  country,  and 
my  records  show  that  the  actual  seedsmen  did  not  exceed  in  number 
fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  these  were  all  of  very  modest  pretensions,  and 
scattered  between  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Rochester.  Boston,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis.  Many 
garden  seeds  were  grown,  however,  in  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  as  well  as 
in  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  and  vicinity.  These  latter  by  the  Shakers.  In  the 
small  towns,  garden  seeds  were  sold  prii^cipally  by  druggists,  hard- 
ware merchants,  and  grocers.  Probably  many  of  you  are  of  the 
opinion  that  in  those  bygone  days  the  varieties  of  different  classes 
of  seeds  were  small,  but  such  really  is  not  the  case,  and  you  will 
be  surprised  to  find  that  in  the  catalogue  of  Grant  Thorburn,  1822, 
there  are  qur^ted  some  nine  varieties  of  snap  beans,  and  among 
them  you  will  see  Six  Weeks,  White  Kidney,  and  Refugee. 

Now,  as  regards  pole  beans :  They  also  appear  in  some  six 
varieties,  such  as  Dutch  Case  Knife,  Red  Cranberry,  Scarlet  Runner, 
Large  Lima,  etc. 

Among  the  cabbages  I  find  there  were  twenty  varieties,  such  well- 
known  favorites  as  Early  York,  Early  Sugar  Loaf  and  Globe  Savoy 
appearing. 

Now,  in  1847  the  catalogues  were  increasing  in  size  and  varieties 
of  vegetables  in  proportion.  This  catalogue  of  1847  shows  a  com  list 
of  seven  varieties,  some  of  which  are  well  known  at  the  present  day, 
like  the  Early  Golden  Canada.  Early  Burlington,  Early  Tuscarora, 
Elarly  Dutton,  etc. 

Now,  in  1864  other  varieties  are  added  to  this  corn  list,  like  early 
Dwarf,  Darlings,  Eight  Rowed,  Asylum  and  Stowell's,  Evergreen, 
Sugar,  etc. 

Even  in  1847  the  list  of  peas  was  quite  an  extensive  one,  there  being 
at  least  thirty  sorts  catalogued,  but  of  these  only  two  sorts  were  wrin- 
kled. These  were  the  Tall  and  Dwarf  Knights,  and  British  Queen,  and 
the  next  year  brought  us  that  famous  old  pea,  the  Champion  of 
England.    In  1864  a  dozen  more  wrinkled  sorts  were  added,  and  among 
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them  was  the  Advancer.  Up  to  a  period  beginning  about  with  our  Civil 
War,  nearly  all  garden  peas  were  imported  from  England;  and  they 
were  indeed  beautiful  samples. 

Up  to  1850,  and  for  some  years  thereafter,  all  such  imported  seeds 
came  by  sailing  vessel;  peas  and  other  articles  in  five  bushels  casks, 
costing  a  guinea  apiece.  Later  on,  however,  they  were  shipped  in  very 
heavy  double  sacks,  which  were  returned  to  the  old  country,  and  used 
over  again  for  several  seasons. 

Our  catalogue  of  1864  contained  a  long  list  of  most  of  the  leading 
vegetables  of  to-day,  and  what  strikes  me  as  being  very  peculiar  is,  and 
it  may  be  something  equally  curious  to  you  gentlemen,  that  the  prices 
of  those  days  averaged  about  the  same  as  the  prices  of  the  present  day, 
and  the  only  marked  exception  to  these  prices  was  that  the  Advancer 
pea,  which  had  only  been  recently  introduced  as  a  very  fine  wrinkled 
sort,  and  it  was  quoted  at  $1.00  a  quart,  while  all  the  other  varieties 
were  listed  at  from  20c  to  60c  a  quart. 

The  high  retail  price  for  seeds  began  in  1867,  and  continued  for 
some  ten  or  eleven  years,  during  which  period  the  ruling  price  for 
Valentine,  Mohawk  and  Refugee  Beans  was  $10.00  per  bushel.  Beets 
were  then  quoted  from  $1.00  to  $2.00  per  pound ;  cabbage  from  $2.50  to 
$8.00  a  pound ;  leek  from  $4.00  to  $7.00  a  pound ;  lettuce  from  $3.00  to 
$5.00;  onions  from  $3.00  to  $6.00;*  peas  (the  common  sorts)  $10.00  per 
bushel ;  Little  Gem  $28.00  per  bushel  and  $1.00  a  quart ;  Yorkshire  Hero 
$18.00  per  bushel ;  Champion  of  England  $10.00  per  bushel ;  peppers 
from  $5.00  to  $7.00  a  pound ;  radish  from  $1.00  to  $1.50  a  pound;  turnips 
from  $1.00  to  $2.00  a  pound. 

In  1869  all  onions  were  quoted  at  $6.00  per  pound.  It  was  in  1870 
that  the  Egyptian  Beet  was  a  novelty,  and  its  seed  sold  at  50c  an 
ounce.  In  1873  I  found  Conover's  Colossal  Asparagus  listed  at  50c  per 
ounce;  Trophy  Tomato  $10.00  a  pound,  while  the  other  varieties  of 
tomato  were  quoted  at  from  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  pound.  Queen  Onions  1 
find  listed  at  ^$10.00  per  poUnd,  and  even  up  to  a  period  as  late  as  1875 
Carter's  Premium  Gem  Peas  were  quoted  at  $1.50  a  quart;  the  Blue 
Peter  variety  at  $1.25  a  quart.  The  Beauty  of  Hebron  potato  was  first 
offered  for  sale  in  1878,  according  to  Thorburn's  catalogue  of  that  date. 

This  parity  of  prices  applied  only  to  seeds,  and  certainly  did  not  to 
the  Holland  Bulbs,  for  I  have  before  me  now  a  small  invoice  dated 
1806,  rendered  by  our  house,  a  photographic  copy  of  which  has  been 
preserved,  showing  Hyacinths  charged  at  3-6  sterling  each,  and  Tulips 
at  2 —  sterling  each.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  date  of  the 
invoice  mentioned  English  money  was  the  only  currency  used  here. 

It  seems  curious,  too,  that  in  our  catalogue  of  that  date  the 
Brussel  Witloef  was  listed — so  many  years  ago — yet  it  seems  scarcely 
known  by  anybody  even  at  the  present  date,. though  quite  large  quanti- 
ties of  it  are  imported  weekly  from  France,  and  we  all  know  how  easily 
it  may  be  cultivated  in  our  own  gardens,  either  for  salads  or  for  cook- 
ing. 

Considering  the  many  voluminous  and  beautiful  catalogues*  issued 
by  our  seed  houses  to-day,  our  modest  pretensions  of  some  sixty  years 
ago  seem  plain  and  even  insignificant.  The  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
present  catalogues,  comprising  as  they  Mo  so  many  novelties  and  beauti- 
ful things,  goes  to  show  how  our  education  and  tastes  in  such  matters 
are  increasing  from  day  to  day,  and  how  of  all  the  luxuries  and  in- 
dustries, that  of  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  vegetables  is  the  most 
innocent.       It   is   productive  not  only  of  many  gratifications,  but  of 
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many  advantages,  also  of  a  permanent  character.  The  care  of  a  garden 
is  likewise  a  recreation,  and  conduces  materially  to  health,  promotes 
civilization  and  softens  the  manners  and  tempers  of  men.  In  their 
growth  from  the  tender  shoots  which  rise  from  the  earth  through  all 
the  changes  which  they  undergo  to  the  period  of  their  utmost  perfec- 
tion, man  beholds  the  wonderful  works  of  creative  power.  He  views  the 
bud  as  it  swells  and  looks  into  the  expanded  blossom,  delights  in  its 
rich  tints  and  fragrance,  but  above  all  he  feels  a  charm  in  contemplating 
the  movements  and  regulations  before  which  all  the  combined  ingenuity 
of  man  dwindles  into  nothingness. 

F.  W.  Bruggerhof. 

The  paper  was  received  with  applause. 

Mr.  Allen  moved  the  convention  adjourn  until  10  o'clock  to- 
morrow, Wednesday  morning. 

Which  was  seconded, 

And  agreed  to, 

And  the  convention  adjourned. 


SECOND  DAY. 

MORNING  SESSION. 
Wednesday,  June  26,  1907. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Wood,  at 
10:30  o'clock,  a.  m. 

REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

President  Wood :  We  will  call  for  the  report  of  Mr.  Robin- 
son's committee . 

Mr.  Robinson :  Your  committee  has  gone  over  the  books  of 
the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  found  them  correct  in-  every 
respect. 

Mr.  Allen  moved  the  report  be  received, 

Which  was  seconded, 

And  agreed  to. 

REPORT  OF  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE. 

President  Wood:  We  will  now  call  for  the  report  of  the 
Membership  Committee,  Mr.  McCullough,  Chairman. 

Mr.^McCullough:  Mr.  President,  your  committee  would  re- 
port tHe  following  names  as  having  been  presented : 

Manitowoc  Seed  Co..  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
M.  H.  Brunjes  &  Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
II.  E.  Fiske  Seed  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
A.  J.  Pieters  Seed  Co.,  Hollister,  Cal. 
C.  Herbert  Coy  Seed  Co.,  Valley,  Neb. 
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I  would  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  the  attendance  is  limited 
this  morning,  and  it  possibly  would  be  better,  before  proceeding 
to  ballot  on  the  names,  to  have  a  larger  representation  of  the 
organization.    I  merely  suggest  this. 

President  Wood :  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  the  new  mem- 
bers with  us.  I  think  we  have  a  representative  attendance. 
Unless  there  is  some  objection — 

Secretary  Kendel:  I  move  that  this  report  be  received  and 
acted  upon  later,  and  that  we  proceed  to  consider  some  other  re- 
port. 

Which  was  seconded, 

And  agreed  to . 

President  Wood :  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Albert  McCuUough 
for  the  report  of  the  delegates  to  the  National  Board  of  Trade. 

Mr.  McCullough  presented  the  following  report : 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Wood,  President,  and  Fellow  Members  of  The  American 
Seed  Trade  Association: — 

Agreeable  to  the  appointment  of  your  President,  Mr.  W.  Atlee 
.  Burpee  and  myself  attended  the  Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
National  Board  of  Trade,  which  was  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the 
15th,  16th  and  17th  of  January  last,  as  delegates  representing  this  or- 
ganization, taking  an.  active  part  in  all  of  the  matters  that  were  brought 
up  before  the  convention  for  discussion  and  action. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  possibly,  to  undertake  to  enumerate  all  of 
the  many  items  and  subjects  that  were  brought  up,  yet  they  were  all 
subjects  of  national  interest  introduced  by  the  various  members  and 
delegates,  and  there  were  many  items  that  were  of  direct  interest  to 
our  organization,  and  others  that  were  of  great  interest  to  the  individual 
members,  and  we  afe  under  the  impression  that  the  deliberations  of 
the  National  Board  of  Trade  in  their  annual  conventions  are  of  very 
considerable  value  and  weight,  coming  from  a  body  of  business  men 
representing  such  a  vast  and  varied  commercial  interest. 

We  would  like  to  call  your  attention  especially  to  a  few  of  the 
resolutions  that  were  adopted,  first,  on  the  Increase  of  Agricultural 
Appropriations.     Preamble  and  Resolution  adopted  were  as  follows; 

"It  is  conceded  that  the  basis  of  the  nation's  prosperity  is  agricul- 
ture; that  the  condition  of  the  country's  crops  more  vitally  affects  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  manufacturing,  commercial  and  financial  world 
than  any  other  cause  or  condition.  It  is  self-evident  that  such  an  inter- 
est should  be  most  carefully  guarded  and  fostered  by  a  government  that 
seeks  the  well-being  of  its  citizens.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
other  interests  not  so  important  have  received  vastly  more  of  attention 
and  money.  By  way  of  comparison,  for  example,  in  the  year  1906  the 
Congress  appropriated  in  round  numbers  for  the  Navy,  $102,000,000;  for 
the  Army,  $71,000,000;  for  Pensions,  $140,000,000;  and  for  kindred  ob- 
jects over  $5,000,000;  that  is,  for  war  and  its  appurtenances,  over 
$328,000,000;  while  for  Agriculture  it  appropriated  only  $9,900,000; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Legislature  is  invited  to  consider  the 
legitimate  demands  of  our  farming  interests,  as  compared  with  other 
matters  which  have  been  the  recipients  of  so  much  greater  expenditure, 
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and  to  more  justly  apportion  the  benefits  and  fostering  care  of  govern- 
ment. 

Resolved,  further,  That  Congress  should  be  urged  to  increase  the 
agricultural  appropriations  until  proper  experiment  stations  shall  be 
established  in  each  community  whose  climate  and  soil  presents  peculiar 
problems." 

It  is  of  direct  interest,  of  course,  to  our  organization,  and  rather 
along  the  lines  that  we  have  been  working  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
it  strikes  us  that  we  have  been  more  or  less  misunderstood,  and  that 
our  work,  both  collectively  and  individually,  has  been  considered  one  of 
selflsh  motives,  and  that  we  have  taken  issue  with  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  along  that  line,  which,  however,  has  never 
really  been  the  case.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  have  been  associated 
with  the  various  committees  of  this  organization  for  many  years,  and 
to  have  worked  with  them  along  these  lines,  but  never  yet  do  I  recol- 
lect of  your  committees  ever  having  advanced  the  idea  of  curtailing  the 
work  of  appropriations  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  but  rather  have 
endeavored  to  see  this  work  expand,  eliminating  only  the  abominable 
practice  of  free  distribution  of  common  varieties  and  sorts  of  garden 
seeds  promiscuously  by  Senators  and  Congressmen  as  a  political  pap,  cn^ 
deavoring  to  have  the  Department  hew  to  the  original  idea  of  the  in- 
troduction and  propagation  of  new  and  rare  sorts  that  would,  be  of 
special  benefit  to  the  various  localities  in  which  they  would  be  dis- 
tributed, and  rather  advocating  the  distributions  to  be  made  through  ex- 
perimental stations.  This  now  appears  to  be  understood  by  other  or- 
ganizations, and  we  are  pleased  to  see  that  they  are  taking  the  matter 
up,  and  undoubtedly  ere  long  their  efforts  will  bear  fruit. 

The  next  item  of  great  interest  was  the  Letter  Postage.  Resolu- 
tions renewing  their  appeal  to  Congress  for  the  reduction  of  letter  post- 
age to  one  cent  per  ounce  at  the  earliest  practical  moment,  were 
adopted.  Also  resolutions  on  the  Improvement  of  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, Uniform  Bill  of  Lading,  Consular  Service,  Higher  Commercial 
Education,  and  Uniform  Law  for  Warehouse  Receipts,  were  adopted. 

It  seems  pertinent  also  for  us  to  present  to  you  the  Preamble  and 
Resolution  adopted  on  the  Crop  Reports,  as  follows : 

"Whereas,  The  Weather  Bureau  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  last  year  omitted  from  its  weekly  reports  the  feature  of 
crop  conditions  and  influences  which  had  been  incident  to  these  reports 
in  previous  years  to  the  great  advantage  and  interest  of  the  general 
public;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  and  is  hereby  re- 
spectfully petitioned  to  restore  such  information  in  connection  with  the 
weekly  reports  of  the  Weather  Bureau  in  the  service  of  the  year  now 
pending." 

Other  items,  such  as  National  Bankruptcy  Law,  Forestry  and  Irri- 
gation, National  Trade-Mark  Law,  and  lastly,  National  Experimental 
Cold  Storage  Plant. 

On  this  last  item  a  resolution  was  adopted  recommending  that  Con- 
gress appropriate  a  sufficient  amount  to  enable  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment to  equip  and  maintain  an  experimental  cold  storage  plant,  and 
such  Investigations  as  may  be  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  Mr.  Burpee  has  found  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  attend  the  convention,  inasmuch  as  he  took  an  active  interest  in 
quite  a  number  of  the  committees,  and  hence  would  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  give  more  minute  detail  as  to  the  workings,  particularly  as  no 
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resolution  or  subject  can  be  brought  up  for  discussion  until  after  it  has 
been  submitted  and  thoroughly  investigated  and  reported  upon  by  proper 
committee,  unless  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Convention.  In  this 
way  all  of  the  most  salient  parts  are  brought  out,  and  much  valuable 
time  is  saved,  and  they  are  enabled  to  get  through  a  large  volume  of 
business  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

We  have  already  made  this  report  too  long,  and  in  closing  will  only 
say  that  there  will  be  complete  records  of  the  proceedings  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association^  which  will  be  at  the  service  of  any  one  de- 
siring to  go  into  the  details  of  the  meeting  more  thoroughly. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Albert  McCullough. 

President  Wood :  If  there  are  no  objections,  the  report  will 
be  received  and  filed. 

Mr.  Stokes :  If  Mr.  McCullough  don't  object  I  would  sug- 
gest, as  quite  a  number  of  members  have  come  in,  whether  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  take  up  the  election  of  new  members,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  present  and  hear  the  papers. 

Mr.  McCullough :  I  think  it  very  desirable.  I  move  we  go 
into  election  of  new  members,  which  is  done  by  ballot. 

Which  was  seconded, 

And  agreed  to. 

President  Wood :  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  names 
of  those  approved  by  the  Membership  Committee. 

Secretary  Kendel : 

Manitowoc  Seed  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 
M.  H.  Brunjes  &  Son,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
H.  E.  Fiske  Seed  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
A.  J.  Pieters  Seed  Co.,  Hollister,  Cal. 
C.  Herbert  Coy  Seed  Co.,  Valley,  Neb. 

President  Wood :  What  is  your  pleasure ;  to  vote  on  the 
names  separately? 

Mr.  McCullough:  I  think  it  is  usual  to  take  these  up  sepa- 
rately, and  I  move,  inasmuch  as  we  have  to  ballot  on  these 
names,  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  favorably 
for  the  first  name  on  the  list. 

Which  was  seconded, 

And  agreed  to. 

Secretary  Kendel  cast  the  ballot  as  directed. 

And  the  Chair  announced  the  Manitowoc  Seed  Company  as 
duly  elected. 

The  second  name  being  presented,  viz. :  M.  H.  Brunjes  & 
Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

Secretary  Kendel  cast  the  ballot. 

And  the  Chair  declared  M.  H.  Brunjes  &  Son  duly  elected. 
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The  third  name  being  presented,  viz. :  H.  E.  Fiske  Seed  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass., 

Secretary  Kendel  cast  the  ballot. 

And  the  Chair  declared  the  H.  E.  Fiske  Seed  Company,  of 
Boston,  duly  elected. 

The  fourth  name  being  presented,  viz.:  The  A.  J.  Pieters 
Seed  Company,  Hollister,  Cal., 

'Secretarv  Kendel  cast  the  ballot, 

And  the  Chair  declared  the  A.  J.  Pieters  Seed  Company 
duly  elected. 

The  fifth  name  being  presented,  viz. :  The  Herbert  Coy  Seed 
Company,  \'alley,  Neb., 

Secretary  Kendel  cast  the  ballot. 

And  the  Chair  declared  the  C.  Herbert  Coy  Sped  Company 
dulv  elected. 

Messrs.  Robinson,  McVay  and  Parmalee  escorted  the  newly- 
elected  members  into  the  room,  and  introduced  them  to  the  con- 
vention.    (Applause.) 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON   CUSTOMS  AND  TARIFFS. 

Mr.  Stokes  (Chairman)  :  The  Committee  on  Customs  and 
TariflFs  hasn't  had  anything  brought  to  its  attention  this  year 
that  needed  action  on  their  part.  There  is  nothing  to  report 
at  this  time. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON   SEED  LEGISLATION. 

President  Wood :  I  will  call  for  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Seed  Legislation,  Mr.  Willard,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Willard  (Chairman) :  The  committee  has  only  a  verbal 
report  to  make.  As  the  bills  which  have  been  introduced  into 
the  legislatures  and  into  Congress  have  been  bills  largely  per- 
taining to  seed  adulteration,  and  as  the  Committee  on  Seed 
Adulteration  has  covered  the  matter,  there  has  been  no  special 
call  for  the  Committee  on  Seed  Legislation  to  act.  This  is  all 
the  report  we  have  to  make  at  this  time..  The  matter  is  impor- 
tant, but  the  work  has  not  come  directly  before  our  com- 
mittee. 

President  Wood:  If  no  objection,  the  report  will  be  re- 
ceived. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

President  Wood:  Next  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Experiment  Stations.  Mr.  W.  D.  Ross,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Ross  (Chairman),  presented  the  following  report: 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

By  Walter  D.  Ross,  Chairman. 

Just  why  your  President  should  appoint  me  as  Chairman  of  this 
Committee  again,  after  I  failed  to  put^  in  an  appearance  at  the  last 
meeting,  I  cannot  tell,  unless  it  was  to  punish  me  for  shirking  my  duty 
last  year. 

To  give  anything  like  a  complete  report  of  this  work  which  is  be- 
ing done  in  every  state,  would  take  more  time  than  is  practical  at  this 
meeting,  and  would  require  a  book  of  several  hundred  pages.  This 
work  to  my  mind  could  be  done  by  some  one  located  nearer  the  middle 
of  the  country  to  better  advantage,  for  he  could  more  readily  communi- 
cate with  the  different  stations,  instead  of  selecting  me  from  the  ex- 
treme East,  among  the  New  England  rocks  and  hills,  and  as. the  Com- 
mittee has  had  no  chance  to  meet,  being  scattered  from  the  extreme 
points  of  the  compass,  I  shall  have  to  confine  my  report  largely  to  what 
I  have  learned  from  New  England.  This  work  extends  not  only  all 
oyer  the  United  States,  but  also  includes  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Porto 
Rico.  There  are  about  sixty  stations,  all  told,  and  as  many  more  could 
be  operated  to  good  advantage  if  funds  were  available  to  defray  ex- 
penses, and  if  the  money  now  expended  for  free  seeds  could  be  put  to 
this  use  much  more  could  be  accomplished,  and  stations  could  be  estab- 
lished in  localities  which  are  now  neglected. 

As  we  have  met  here  as  seedsmen,  I  suppose  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  to  report  largely  on  those  matters  pertaining  to  seeds,  but  as 
our  stations  are  doing  fully  as  much  on  other  lines,  such  as  experi- 
menting with  poultry,  also  breeding  and  feeding  poultry,  spraying  for 
the  different  insects  which  are  attacking  nearly  every  vegetable  grown> 
testing  fertilizers,  etc.,  and  as  a  large  majority  of  us  are  interested  in 
one  or  more  of  these,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  some  of 
them. 

Under  act  of  March  2,  1887,  all  states  and  territories,  and  under 
special  acts  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico  are  now  benefited  by  these 
experiment  stations.  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  New  Hampshire.  Mis- 
souri, Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Hawaii  also  have  stations  supported  by 
state  funds  in  addition  to  those  established  by  the  Hatch  act. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  this  report  up  to  date  as  the  annual  report 
published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  gives  a  summary  of 
all  station  work  for  last  year,  is  not  out  yet,  but  will  be  very  soon,  and 
should  be  read  by  every  member  of  this  association. 

There  are  nearly  one  thousand  persons  employed  in  experiment 
work;  many  of  these  are  teaching  in  the  colleges  with  which  the  statio^^s 
arc  connected ;  many  of  them  also  go  out  on  institute  work,  and  in  that 
way  get  in  closer  touch  with  the  farmers  and  market  gardeners.  In  our 
state  of  Massachusetts  demonstration  work  is  very  popular,  and  meet- 
ings where  the  professors  are  advertised  to  speak-  are  largely  at- 
tended. 

Many  of  us  are  large  dealers  in  poultry  supplies,  and  good  work 
has  been  done  by  the  stations,  especially  Maine  and  New  York  State,  in 
their  experiments  with  this  fast  increasing  industry,  and  several  other 
stations  are  taking  up  the  work,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many  more  will 
faU  in  line  soon. 

Farmers  are  beginning  to  give  the  experiment  stations  a  large 
share  of  credit  for  improved  conditions  of  agriculture,  caused  by  these 
farmers'  institutes  and  public  meetings  which  are  being  held  in  the 
different  states. 
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California  is  spending  a  large  amount  for  the  study  of  piant  dis- 
eases, a  very  important  matter,  and  if  the  San  Jose  scale  could  have 
been  checked  before  it  was  allowed  to  spread  across  the  continent  to 
the  Atlanti<;,  thousands,  yes  millions  of  dollars  could  have  been  saved, 
and  if  Congress  had  expended  a  few  thousand  ten  years  ago  in  sap- 
pressing  the  Gypsy  moth  when  it  first  made  its  appearance  in  Massa- 
chusetts, millions  could  have  been  saved  the  farmers  and  fruit  growers 
of  New  England,  especially  Massachusetts,  which  expended  this  year 
about  one-half  million  dollars  fighting  this  one  insect,  which  if  allowed 
to  increase  unchecked  would  strip  bvery  leaf  in  Massachusetts  within 
three  years,  and  it  is  hoped  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  induce 
Congress  to  help  stamp  it  out  before  it  is  too  late. 

Several  states  durmg  the  past  year  have  made  tests  of  the  feeding 
value  of  different  kinds  of  corn,  but  these  tests  have  been  based  on  the 
value  of  dry  feed,  and  as  the  experiments  differ  from  results  obtained 
by  individuals  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  carried  farther,  so  that  all 
feeding  values  will  be  determined,  for  in  the  past  only  the  actual  amount 
of  protein  and  fat  were  figured,  while  it  is  believed  by  many  that  other 
projperties,  including  water,  should  be  included  in  estimating  the  feeding 
value,  and  it  is  hoped  that  actual  feeding  experiments  may  be  made  to 
determine  the  value  of  green  as  compared  with  dry  feeds,  as  the 
ensilage  question  and  the  varieties  of  corn  best  adapted  for  that  pur- 
pose is  a  very  important  matter,  not  only  with  the  farmers,  but  with 
the  dealers. 

Soil  Innoculation :  This  matter  has  been  given  attention  by  several 
of  the  colleges,  and  also  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  while 
their  report  on  commercial  cultures  as  a  rule  is  discouraging,  it  is 
hoped  that  further  trial  and  better  knowledge  of  handling  will  dem- 
onstrate that  nodule  forming  bacteria  can  be  bought  and  sold  by  dealers 
with  a  reasonable  guarantee  that  it  will  give  satisfaction.  The  greatest 
harm  to  this  line  of  work  was  the  exaggerated  statement  by  the  press 
in  regard  to  what  was  expected,  and  the  result  was  that  people  were 
disappointed  and  lost  faith  in  what  must  be  admitted  is  really  a  good 
thing  when  properly  handled.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  has  been  experimenting  on  this  subject  and  is  now  sending 
out  the  nodule  forming  bacteria  in  a  liquid  form,  and  report  very  satis- 
factory results  from  it,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  form  of  cultures  can 
be  placed  on  the  market,  so  that  dealers  can  handle  it  with  satisfaction 
to  both  themselves  and  their  customers. 

The  Massachusetts  Station,  at  Amherst,  has  been  doing  a  lot  of 
work  for  the  Connecticut  River  onion  and  tobacco  growers,  separating 
oftion  and  tobacco  seed.  This  work  has  been  done  free,  and  Prof. 
Stone  informs  me  that  they  plan  on  doing  it  more  in  the  future.  Under 
Prof.   Brooks   experiments  have  been   made   on  diseases   of  different 

vegetables,  soil  innoculation  and  various  farm  crops. 

New  Haven  (Connecticut)  Station  has  been  experimenting  with 
different  varieties  of  com  and  other  farm  crops. 

The  Maine  station  is  no  doubt  doing  good  work  in  the  poultry  ex- 
periments, and  if  other  stations  would  take  up  this  work,  as  they  no 
doubt  will,  great  good  could  be  done,  as  most  of  us  are  deriving  a  great 
benefit  from  the  poultry  supply  branch  of  our  business. 

The  New  York  State  Station,  at  Ithaca,  is  also  doing  good  work 
m  the  poultry  line,  and  many  other  stations  are  just  beginning. 

Most  of  the  stations,  as  would  naturally  be  expected,  are  experi- 
menting with  those  crops  grown  largely  in  their  state. 
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^  The  Rhode  Island  Station  has  been  experimenting  with  raising  tur- 

I  keys,  mainly  with  reference  to  the  prevention  of  the  Black  Head  disease, 

which  has  been  so  prevalent  in  New  England  as  to  almost  destroy  the 
industry,  which  is  likely  to  cost  the  President  his  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
as  this  little  state  always  furnishes  the  national  bird  to  the  occupant  of 
the  White  House. 

The  Vermont  Station  is  largely  interested  in  feeding,  also  diseases 
of  vegetable  plants,  and  Prof.  Hills  is  giving  a  lot  of  study  to  the  for- 
mer question. 

Seed  Adulteration:  This  subject  has  been  well  covered  by  the 
special  coimnfttee,  but  as  several  experiment  stations  are  responsible  for 
seed  laws  treating  on  this  subject,  and  as  others  are  considering  the 
matter.  I  deem  it  advisable  to  make  mention  of  this  matter  here,  for  it 
is  well  to  be  on  our  guard,  for  we  shall  surely  have  trouble  in  the  near 
future  if  we  allow  our  taw  makers  to  go  on  unmolested  without  being 
watched.  Simply  because  wheat  and  tares  will  grow  together  in  the 
same  field  is  no  sign  that  we  should  be  accused  oJP  adulterating  because 
both  are  found  in  our  possession.  The  present  system  of  obtaining 
samples  is  unjust  and  unbusinesslike,  and  should  be  changed;  as  sam- 
ples are  taken  now  the  dealer  has  no  protection  whatever,  and  no  op- 
portunity is  given  him  to  prove  his  innocence.  Samples  of  seed  should 
be  taken  the  same  as  fertilizer,  and  laws  should  be  made  for  our  protec- 
tion just  as  much  as  for  the  protection  of  our  customers,  and  no  man 
has  a  right  to  even  insinuate  dishonesty  without  he  is  prepared  to  prove 
it  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  mistakes  have  been  fnade  in  the  past, 
and  innocent  dealers  have  suffered  by  the  negligence  of  incompetent 
help,  either  through  negligence  or  wilful  reporting  of  samples.  If  in- 
dividuals did  their  work  as  some  officials  have,  they  would  have  suits 
for  large  damages  on  their  hands,  but  under  the  present  law  we  must 
abide  by  their  decision,  whether  it  is  just  or  not. 

While  the  Experiment  Stations  are  doing  good  work  and  increas- 
ing the  demand  for  seed,  it  must  be  remembered  that  dealers  are  also 
.  doing  a  lot  of  good  along  this  line,  and  we  should  both  work  together, 
and  every  dealer  should  encourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the  Experiment 
Station  work. 

Walter  D.  Ross,  Chairman. 

The  report  was  received  with  applause. 

President  Wood:  Mr.  Briggs  is  a  member  of  the  committee, 
and  has,  also,  some  report  to  make  on  the  Canadian  Experiment 
Station.    I  will  ask  Mr.  Briggs  to  read  his  report. 

Mr.  Briggs:  This  report,  coming  from  Canada,  may  not 
meet  the  views  of  some  of  the  members  present,  but  I  think  it 
will  give  them  some  information  that  will  show  them  what  we 
are  doing. 

REPORT    ON    EXPERIMENTAL    STATIONS— WHAT    THEY 

ARE  DOING  IN  CANADA. 

By  S.  E.  Briggs. 

There  is  probably  no  country  in  the  world  possessing  a  larger  area 
of  arable  land,  or  land  which  has  greater  possibilities  for  producing 
food  for  mankind,  than  Canada;  and  while  but  a  very  small  portion 
has  yet  been  cultivated,  it  is  rapidly  being  brought  under  the  plow. 
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The  climatic  conditions  are  very  dissimilar  in  th«  different  parts  of 
the  Dominion,  thus  requiring  crops  suitable  for  the  varying  conditions. 
The  great  West  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  growing  of  cereal  crops, 
especially  wheat,  which  is  of  unsurpassed  quality.  Other  parts  to  the 
growing  of  fruits,  and  nearly  all  sections  of  the  Dominion  are  suitable 
for  ''mixed''  farming,  including  grain,  grasses  and  root  crops,  and  for 
dairy  products  and  stock  raising. 

About  half  the  population  of  Canada  is  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits ;  but  so  vast  is  the  area  of  unoccupied  lands  that  no  adequate  con- 
ception can  be  formed  as  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  produce  that 
will  be  taken  from  the  soil  when  the  population  is  at  all  proportionate  to 
its  resources. 

To  better  foster  and  develop  the  agricultural  interests  in  Canada, 
the  government  in  1884  considered  the  best  means  of  aiding  and  en- 
couraging agriculture.  It  being  found  that  the  farmer  possessed  but  a 
slight  knowledge  of  the  proper  application  and  value  of  manures,  their 
usefulness  in  supplying  fertility  to  the  land,  and  the  loss  of  fertilizing 
power  through  neglect  and  exposure  of  the  material  at  hand,  and  that 
they  lacked  attention  to  the  improvement  of  farm  stock  and  other  in- 
terests, it  was  therefore  decided  to  establish  a  system  -of  experimental 
farms  as  the  best  means  for  educating  the  farmer,  and  to  demonstrate 
by  practical  application  the  possibilities  of  the  farm. 

Two  years  following  this  decision  the  Ottawa  Experimental  Farm 
was  established.  Following  this  four  other  government  farms  were 
started,  one  in  'Nova  Scotia  on  the  East  Manitoba,  the  Territories,  and 
British  Columbia  on  the  West,  each  farm  being  so  located  that  the 
varied  conditions  of  soil  and  seasons  could  be  the  better  studied. 

The  advantages  which  have  been  derived  from  these  experimental 
farms  have  been  of  immense  value  and  profit.  £>uring  the  past  twenty 
years  the  advance  and  improvement  in  agriculture  in  Canada  has  been 
unprecedented,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  work  done  has  been  of  the 
most  practical  kiqd. 

In  addition  to  these  experimental  farms  we  have  a  well  equipped 
Agricultural  College  at  Guelph.  This  is  supported  by  the  Ontario  pro- 
vincial government,  and  in  conjunction  with  this  college  is  an  experi- 
mental union,  chiefly  composed  of  ex-students  of  the  college.  Once 
each  year  this  union  meets  at  the  college  for  a  two  days*  session,  when 
matters  of  interest  to  agriculture  are  discussed.  Such  discussions  are 
recorded  and  issued  in  bulletin  form  to  the  members.  We  have  also, 
under  the  supervision  of  our  provincial  government.  Farmers'  Institutes, 
Dairy,  Live  Stock,  and  Fruit  Associations,  all  yielding  much  good  and 
help  in  their  several  branches. 

In  the  Province  of  Quebec,  near  Montreal,  there  has  been  started 
an  Agricultural  College  and  Training  School  for  young  men.  The 
land,  buildings,  and  equipment  for  this  enterprise,  amounting  to  several 
millions  of  dollars,  has  been  contributed  by  a  citizen  of  Montreal  in  the 
interest  of  Canadian  agriculture. 

EXPERIMENTAL  WORK. 

The  experimental  work  which  has  been  done  at  our  Dominion  Ex- 
perimental Farms  since  their  organization  has  covered  a  large  field  of 
work.  Chief  among  such  experiments  has  been :  "Maintaining  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  the  adoption  of  a  judicious  system  of  rotation  of  crops, 
the  best  methods  of  preparing  the  land,  selections  of  plump,  well  ripened 
seed,  early  sowing,  and  choosing  the  best  and  most  productive  va- 
rieties. 
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It  would  not  be  prudent  for  me  to  occupy  too  much  of  your  time, 
but  knowing  that  the  seed  trade  is  closely  allied  to  the  best  interests 
of  agriculture,  I  would  like  to  present  two  or  three  very  important  sub- 
jects which  have  been  given  special  attention,  and  which  I  take  from 
the  latest  report  presented  to  Parliament  through  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  by  Dr.  Wm,  Saunders,  Director  of  Experimental  Farms. 

MAINTAINING  THE  FERTILITY  OF  THE  SOIL, 

"Special  study  has  been  given  to  determine  the  best  methods  of 
handling  and  using  barnyard  manure  which  is  available,  more  or  less, 
by  every  farmer.  The  importance  of  this  subject  will  be  readily  con- 
ceded when  it  is  estimated  that  the  manure  produced  in  the  solid  and 
liquid  excretia  of  animals  in  Canada  amounts  to  about  one  hundred 
millions  of  tons  per  annum.  The  proper  use  of  such  an  amount  of  val- 
uable fertilizing  material  will  impress  every  one  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject. 

"Tests  have  been  conducted  for  a  like  period  with  barnyard  and 
artificial  manures,  to  ascertain  their  relative  value  when  used  separately 
or  in,  combination  with  all  the  important  farm  crops.  The  results  ob- 
tained from  artificial  fertilizers  used  alone  have  been  less  satisfactory 
than  those  had  from  barnyard  manure,  even  when  such  fertilizer  has 
contained  in  combination  all  the  important  elements  required  for  plant 
growth. 

"The  reason  assigned  why  artificial  fertilizers  show  less  crop  pro- 
ducing power  lies  probably  in  the  fact  that  they  contain  no  humus,  and 
that  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  has  been  reduced  by  frequent  crop- 
pings;  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  holding  moisture  is  thus  lessened  to 
the  detriment  of  the  crop  producing  power. 

Tests  have  been  conducted  with  many  sorts  of  fertilizers  on  Spring 
Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  Corn,  Field  Roots,  etc.  I  will  give  but  one  exam- 
ple of  results  as  reported  by  Dr.  Saunders: 

Spring  Wheat — The  average  product  per  acre  for  eighteen  suc- 
cessive, crops  grown  upon  the  same  land  with 

Fresh  Barnyard  Manure  22  Bush.  46  lbs.  Grain,  3969  lbs.  Straw 

Artificial    Fertilizers    15  Bush.  33  lbs.  Grain,  2658  lbs.  Straw 

Unfertilized    Land     11  Bush.  14  lbs.  Grain,  1892  lbs.  Straw 

This  example  is  one  of  the  many  which  might  be  given  and  with  like 
results,  and  always  in  favor  of  barnyard  manure  as  a  crop  producer. 

Green  Clover — As  a  fertilizer  has  its  advantages,  and  well  repays 
the  application. 

Rotation  of  Crops — A  proper  and  systematic  rotation  of  farm  crops 
has. received  much  attention,  and  with  marked  results.  As  diflferent 
crops  take  the  elements  of  fertility  from  the  land  in  diflferent  propor- 
tions, it  must  economize  the  use  of  the  plant  food  which  is  in  the  soil, 
and  thus  maintain  a  balance. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil — In  preparing  land  for  crops  diflferent  meth- 
ods have  been  tried  and  adopted  in  different  parts  of  the  Dominion. 
In  the  Eastern  provinces  it  has  been  found  that  fall  plowing  is  best,  as 
crops  can  thus  be  sown  earlier  in  the  spring.  On  the  Western  prairieis 
it  has  been  found  an  advantage  to  summer-fallow  a  portion  of  the  land 
tinder  cultivation  each  year.  It  conserves'  moisture,  destroys  weeds  and 
brings  the  farmer  usually  one-third  more  crop  than  when  prepared  by 
only  fall  or  spring  plowing. 

Early  Sowing  of  Seed — Experiments  with  early,  medium  and  late 
seedings  have  been  conducted  for  ten  years  at  Ottawa,  with  the  result 
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that  increased  crop  returns  are  obtained  from  early  seeding.  Two 
varieties  each  year  of  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats  and  Peas  have  been  sown. 
Six  sowings  were  made  in  each  case,  the  first  at  the  earliest  time  practi* 
cable  in  the  spring,  the  second  sowing  at  the  end  of  one  week,  and  oth- 
ers at  the  end  of  each  subsequent  week  until  the  six  sowings  were  com- 
pleted, or  six  weeks  between  the  earliest  and  latest  seeding. 

"The  best  crops  were  obtained  from  the  second  seeding,  thus  show- 
ing that  there  is  a  proper  time  for  sowing  a  crop,  which  is  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  in  a  condition  to  receive  it. 

"These  experiments  for  ten  years  with  wheat  show  that  a  delay  of 
one  week  after  the  period  named  has  reduced  the  yield  by  over  30  per 
cent. ;  two  weeks'  delay,  40  per  cent. ;  three  weeks.  50  per  cent. ;  four 
weeks,  56  per  cent,  of  the  crop,  and  the  other  varieties  in  like  propor- 
tion.    Such  information  is  of  untold  benefit  to  the  farmer. 

Plump  Seed — The  selection  and  use  of  plump,  well  matured  seed 
has  been  found  of  greatest  value  for  using,  and  produces  a  plant  that  is 
less  liable  to  perish  should  unfavorable  conditions  prevail. 

Selections  of  best  varieties — This  subject  has  received  very  great 
attention  at  the  various  farms  by  growing  and  selecting  the  best  and 
most  suitable  varieties  of  seed,  as  to  productiveness,  quality  and  earli- 
ness  of  maturity  for  various  cereal  crops.  After  careful  and  continued 
experiments  have  shown  any  variety  exceptionally  productive  and  de- 
sirable, it  is  cultivated  in  quantity,  so  as  to  provide  stock  for  distribu- 
tion to  the  farmers  of  Canada.  These  samples  are  "mailed  free,"  and 
contain  five  pounds  each  of  Wheat  and  Barley,  and  four  pounds  of 
Oats,  sufficient  for  one-twentieth  of  an  acre.  They  are  sent  only  on 
personal  application,  and  only  one  variety  can  be  had  by  an  applicant 
each  year.  This  distribution  of  select  samples  of  seed  grain  has  un- 
doubtedly improved  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  crops  grown,  and 
has  resuhed  in  increased  returns  to  the  farmer,  and  includes  the  chief 
"free  seed"  distribution  made  by  the  Canadian  Government. 

Through  the  medium  of  our  Experimental  Farms  the  improve- 
ment in  the  Cereal  Crops  of  Canada  has  been  brought  about  by — 

"The  introduction  of  varieties  grown  in  other  Countries. 

"By  improvement  of  existing  sorts  by  selections,  and 

"By  introducing  new  productions  from  cross  fertilization  of  prom- 
ising types." 

While  the  Agricultural  interests  have  occupied  much  attention, 
other  interests  have  not  been  neglected.  Valuable  information  has  been 
disseminated  in  Horticulture.  Entomology,  Chemistry,  Ornamental 
Trees,  Flowers  and  Shrubs  and  in  Tree  Planting. 

Tree  Planting — Much  has  been  done  and  is  still  being  done  in 
the  interests  of  the  dwellers  upon  the  Plains  of  the  West.  At  the 
Brandon,  Man.,  Farm  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  trees  have  been 
planted ;  at  Indian  Head,  Sask.,  over  one  hundred  thousand,  in  belts, 
avenues  and  hedges,  furnishing  a  living  example  of  what  is  possible. 
Millions  of  Tree  Seedlings  are  being  annually  supplied  the  settlers 
heCf  on  condition  of  their  giving  proper  cultivation  and  attention,  with 
the  hope  that  ere  many  years  the  treeless  prairie  will  become  a  land  of 
beauty  and  delight. 

The  report  was  received  with  applause. 

President  Wood :  It  will  be  in  order  to  receive  and  file  the 
reports  of  Mr.  Briggs  and  Mr.  Ross,  which  constitute  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Experiment  Stations. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  OBITUARY  COMMITTEE. 

President  Wood:  We  have  some  special  committees  to  re- 
port at  this  meeting.  One  is  the  report  of  the  Obituary  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Green,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Green  (Chairman)  presented  the  following: 
Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association : 

Since  our  last  annual  meeting  two  of  our  most  respected 
members,  Mr.  Otto  Schwill  of  Memphis,  and  Mr.  H.  R. 
Bassler  of  Waterloo,  NeU,  have  finished  life's  work  and 
we  record  with  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  and  regret  our  loss. 

In  public  and  private  life  they  were  foremost  citizens, 
and  they  will  be  missed  because  of  their  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind.  Honored  and  respected  wherever  known,  and 
without  ostentation,  they  made  the  world  better  by  their 
lives.  As  associates  and  friends  we  shall  miss  them  and 
we  enter  upon  our  minutes  this  testimony  to  their  integrity 
of  purpose  and  character,  with  sorrowing  hearts  and  we 
extend  to  their  families  our  tenderest  sympathies. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  ft.  McVay, 
C.  L.  Allen, 

Contniittee. 
By  Geo.  S.  Green,  Chairman. 
Mr.  Stokes  moved  the  report  be  received. 
Which  was  seconded, 
And  agreed  to. 

The  meeting  thereupon  went  into  executive  session,  and  after 
a  time  arose  and  continued  the  printed  program. 

THE  TWENTIETH   CENTURY   SEED   CATALOGUE. 

President  Wood:  I  introduce  Mr.  J.  Horace  McFarland, 
who  will  give  us  a  talk  on  "The  Twentieth  Century  Seed  Cata- 
logue." 

THE   TWENTIETH    CENTURY    SEED    CATALOGUE 

Synopsis  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  convention  of  the  American 
Seed  Trade  Association  in  New  York,  June  26,  1907,  by  J.  Horace 
McFarlanjd. 

No  one  will  •  dispute  my  claim  that  the  primary  purpose  of  a 
Twentieth  Century  Seed  Catalogue  is  to  sell  seeds  and  the  accom- 
panying merchandise  handled  by  the  seedsman.  Yet  the  time  is  not 
yet  out  of  mind  for  some  of  us  when  the  selling  purpose  was  not  so 
apparent,  and  when  pictures  of  the  not-ior-sale  proprietor,  or  his  hard- 
ly-for-sale  home,  or  of  his  selling  headquarters,  took  up  much  space 
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in  the  catalogues  of  that  day.  And  when  the  catalogues  of  a  genera* 
tion  since  did  get  down  to  seeds,  both  descriptions  and  illustrations 
tended  to  extravagance,  with  some  notable  and  honorable  exceptions. 
I  well  remember  the  complaint  of  a  well-known  illustrator  of  that  time, 
when  he  showed  me  the  yet  unengraved  wood  block  of  a  watermelon 
field  which  had  been  returned  to  him  by  a  customer  because  there  were 
not  enough  melons  in  the  field.  "Til  plant  them  so  thick  he  couldn't 
walk  in  the  field  without  stepping  on  them,  and  that  will  satisfy  him," 
said  the  artist.  And  so  he  did,  and  I  saw  the  wonderful  result  not  long 
after  in  full  catalogue  glory!    But  that  was  almost  a  generation  ago. 

Nowadays  exaggeration  does'  not  prevail  so  considerably,  I  am 
glad  to  say. 

If  selling  seeds  is  the  object  of  a  seed  catalogue,  we  may  properly 
seek  to  analyze  the  methods  of  approach  to  make  sales  through  a  cata- 
logue. They  are  at  least  three  in  number,  and  they  often  mix  as  free- 
ly as  does  corn  when  differing  varieties  are  grown  in  the  same  field. 
Sometimes  the  mixture  shows  up  unpleasantly,  too,  as  when  the 
persistent  Black  Mexican  invades  the  purity  of  the  Country  Gentle- 
man! 

A  reputation  gained  by  years  of  honest  dealing  and  painstaking 
effort  is  a  most  effective  help  in  our  method  for  selling  seeds.  Hard 
to  get,  it  is  hard  to  retain,  meaning  constant  vigilance  and  expense, 
and  including  many  disappointments.  Yet  it  is  priceless  and  price-pro- 
ducing, and  it  is  a  poor  tradesman  who  does  not  seek  by  every  means 
to  maintain  his  reputation  for  quality  of  goods  sold,  and  for  quality 
and  justice  of  service  rendered.  I  have  been  on  the  hearing  side  of 
the  seedsman's  confessional  for  more  years  than  I  want  tp  mention, 
and  were  not  my  lips  as  firmly  sealed  as  any  priest's,  I  could  tell 
some  startling  tales. 

For  there  is  another  side  to  reputation  in  seed-selling — the  side 
of  a  bad  reputation,  held  by  the  man  who  sets  price  above  purity,  and 
who  thinks  of  the  present  dime  from  his  temporary  customer  more 
than  the  prospective  dollar  of  a  solid  trade. 

Another  means  of  selling  I  may  mention  as  special  presentation. 
This  includes  extra  description  and  illustration  of  the  seeds  to  be  sold, 
and  is  fraught  with  danger  unless  pursued  with  great  moderation.  To 
shout  in  print  about  every  article  offered  tends  to  dull  the  ears  of  the 
buyer,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  to  tire  his  eyes.  We  have  all  seen 
the  flamboyant  offers  of  a  certain  international  so-called  "wizard,"  who 
described  three  new  plums  on  the  same  page,  accurately,  he  said,  with 
each  as  "the  best  ever!" 

Low  prices  and  premiums  to  buyers  are  other  selling  inducements 
which  sometimes  work  to  expand  business,  if  not  to  produce  profits.  I 
question  the  expediency  of  both,  save  in  special  and  limited  instances. 

The  best  Twentieth  Century  Seed  Catalogues  rest  on  a  jealously 
maintained  reputation  for  quality  of  stock,  confine  special  presentation 
to  articles  of  special  and  assured  merit,  and  put  prices  upon  a  fair  basis 
of  profit  relation. 

The  contents  of  a  seed  catalogue  merit  consideration.  This  term 
is  inclusive  of  the  preliminary  information,  the  specialties  or  novelties, 
the  main  collection  of  seeds,  bulbs  and  other  viable  articles,  and  the 
accompanying  implements,  insecticides,  etc.,  which  we  printers  some-* 
times  euphoniously  allude  to  as  "bug  stuff." 

The  proportion  of  space  to  be  assigned  to  these  various  items  of 
contents  is  important.  There  should  be  a  basis  upon  which  to  con- 
sider their  value.     It  may  be  found  by  dividing  the  total  cost  of  the 
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catalogue  when  acttially  in  the  mails  by  the  number  of  pages,  thus  get- 
ting a  price  per  page.  Tried  by  this  truly  acid  test,  there  is  likely  to  be 
a  surprising  disparity  in  comparison  with  results.  The  necessary  space 
given  to  essential  information,  to  cultural  directions,  is  found  to  be 
expensive,  and  it  may  often  be  curtailed  with  benefit.  One  friend 
who  had  used  full  16  pages  out  of  32  for  cultural  directions  in  his 
simple  catalogue  of  strawberry  plants  found  that  he  was  doing  the 
educating,  while  the  other  fellow  was  making  the  sale^  wherefore  he 
cut  out  the  encyclopedic  features,  reduced  his  catalogue  to  16  pages, 
and  profited  by  the  change. 

It  is  a  safe  rule  to  suggest  measuring  the  preliminary  matter,  the 
testimonials,  the  showing  of  warehouses  and  fields  and  store  fronts,  by 
the  dollar  value.  There  is  some  value  in  them,  surely,  but  not  as 
much  as  is  sometimes  claimed. 

Next  in  attention,  frequently,  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Seed  Cata- 
logue come  "Novelties"  or  "Specialties,"  done  on  pink  paper,  with  a 
flourish  of  trumpets.  To  throw  down  a  glove  against  seed  novelties 
in  this  assemblage  may  be  as  hazardous  as  to  take  one's  best  girl  across 
the  bull  pasture  under  a  red  umbrella,  so  I  will  only  express  my  grati- 
fication at  the  seeming  decline  of  the;  once  overspreading  novelty  de- 
partment, and  wish  that  the  foreign  seedsmen,  at  least,  might  be  com- 
pelled to  have  their  floral  wonders  tested  in  America  five  years  be- 
fore daring  to  offer  them  to  a  suffering  trade.  The  diimp-heap  would 
grow  larger  in  consequence,  I  am  sure!  These  novelties,  too,  need 
the  dollar  page  test.     Do  they  pay? 

There  is  a  growing  and  ciommendable  tendency  to  push  vegetables 
or  flowers  of  real  merit,  or  stocks  .of  selected  and  proved  excellence, 
instead  of  uncertain  and  dubious  new  items.  With  proper  care  of 
the  stocks  handled,  this  plan  has  been  known  to  stand  the  dollar  page 
test  fully. 

The  so-called  "general  collection"  of  seeds  tends  all  the  time  to 
include  more  and  more  varieties,  spreading  out  the  catalogue,  increas- 
ing expense,  and  getting  up  against  the  unjust  postage  wall,  without 
a  corresponding  advantage  in  business.  The  dollar  page  test,  again, 
is  worth  applying  here.  Some  years  ago  a  certain  organization  was 
storming  the  seed  business  along  lines  of  lavish  expenditure.  On  a 
forty-dollar  a  page  cost,  against  my  protest,  a  whole  page  illustration 
of  Portulaca  was  used.  Of  course  it  didn't  pay,  and  the  firm  also 
soon  didn't  pay,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  those  who  had  not  sought 
financial  shelter  when  they  saw  the  process  of  exchanging  experience  for 
cash  proceeding  so  openly. 

The  handling  of  accessories  seems  to  be  growing  in  the  seed  trade. 
Implements,  insecticides  and  tools  form  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
twentieth  century  seed  catalogue.  Again  the  dollar  test  is  wise,  and  it 
will  result  in  using  smaller  engravings  and  .cutting  off  big  handles  on 
a  hand  cultivator,  very  frequently. 

The  best  modern  seed  catalogue  will  be  well  balanced,  beginning 
without  waste  of  space,  oflfering  only  novelties  and  specialties  which 
can  be  honestly  commended  or  which  are  frankly  presented  for  trial, 
giving  due  space  to  a  sharply  reduced  general  list,  and  listing  such 
accessories  as  are  worth  the  space  they  take,  both  by  reason  of  merit 
and  selling  quality. 

The  maker  of  fine  books  speaks  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  book 
as  its  "format."  The  "format"  of  a  catalogue  is  a  matter  of  importance, 
smd  is  connected  with  considerations  not  particularly  bothering  the 
book-maker.    Th€  catalogue  man  has  to  deal  with  illustrations  and  with 
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postage,  the  government  practically  controlling  him  through  its  ancient, 
unjust  and  arbitrary  postage  scheme. 

Of  standard  sizes  for  seed  catalogues  there  are  three,  and  these 
serve  as  types  only,  being  widely  varied  from  in  practice.  The  6x9 
size  is  time-honored,  but  used  more  by  nurserymen  than  by  seedsmen. 
Indeed,  I  know  of  but  one  prominent  dispenser  of  seeds  who  holds  to 
it.  Allowing  reasonable  margins,  the  6x9  page,  with  S4  square  inches 
of  paper  surfate,  carries  36  square  inches  of  actual  type  or  printing 
surface.  Thus  the  proportion  of  the  white  paper  actually  used  is  66 
per  cent.  The  main  difficulty  with  this  smaller  si2e  is  its  relative 
wastefulness  of  room  in  the  placing  of  the  average  illustrations. 

To  have  truly  economical  6x9  catalogue  "make-up,"  every  en- 
graving should  be  made  to  fit  either  the  width  of  the  type  page  (from 
4^^  to  4^  inches)  or  half  that  width,  though  variations  can  be  made 
up  to  a  pomt  ot  width  which  will  allow  not  less  than  1%  inches  of 
clear  space  for  type  to  the  right  or  the  left.  Even  with  much  care,  in- 
evitable wastes  occur  in  adapting  illustrations,  headings  and  lists  of 
prices  to  this  size,  wherefore  it  is  easy  to  see  why  it  has  been  generally 
discarded.  It  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Burpee's  notable  skill  as  a  catalogue 
maker  that  he  can  produce  so  excellent  a  result  in  this  size  against  all 
its  handicaps. 

The  size  generally  mentioned  as  7x10,  but  trimming  in  commercial 
practice  to  6^x10,  as  cut  from  stock  papers,  is  the  second  standard  size, 
and  it  is  largely  used  by  seedsmen.  With  69  square  inches  of  paper 
to  the  page  there  are  49  square  inches  of  type  surface,  allowing  good 
margins.  The  proportion  of  type  surface  to  white  paper  is  thus  71 
per  cent,  and  this  size  is  thus  5  per  cent  more  economk:al  than  the 
smaller  size  upon  that  basis  alone. 

But  the  working  of  engravings,  descriptions  and  headings  on  the 
7x10  page  is  not  only  easier  but  better  from  the  standpoint  of  effective 
display.  With  a  type  width  of  5^  inches  on  the  normal  page,  the  op- 
portunity for  large  engravings  appears,  while  the  arrangement  of  the* 
wording  can  be  managed  to  a  much  better  result.  Engravings  of  vary- 
ing sizes  can  be  worked  into  this  page  without  undue  waste  of  space 
and  as  I  shall  show  later  by  example,  the  7x10  size  is  a  very  success- 
ful one. 

The  postage  consideration,  undjr  the  present  governmental 
handicap  on  catalogues,  (its  the  7x10  size  fairly  well.  By  using 
paper  of  very  light  weight — too  light  for  the  best  results,  but  not  as 
flimsy  and  futile  as  the  miserable  stuff  offered  in  the  trade  as  "Bible" 
paper — and  by  sacrificing  margins  somewhat,  32  pages,  cover,  order 
sheet,  return  envelope  and  outside  envelope  can  be  mailed  for  one 
cent.  For  two  cents  there  can  be  mailed  64  pages  and  all  the  trim- 
mings, with  paper  a  trifle  heavier  and  margins  not  so  scanty. 

An  adv-antage  of  this  7x10  size  not  to  be  overlooked  is  its  lower 
relative  printing  cost  for  both  covers  and  interiors,  as  compared  with 
larger  sizes.  Obviously  the  color  preparation  of  140  square  inches  of 
cover  will  cost  less  than  160  square  inches,  while  the  economy  of 
printing  the  inside  in  32-page  forms  instead  of  16-page  forms  is  even 
more  apparent. 

The  third  standard  ^ize  approximates  8x10  inches,  and  this  size 
is  used  by  many  of  the  leaders  in  the  seed  trade.  Not  only  does  it 
give  the  utmost  facility  in  the  arrangement  of  illustrations,  in  the  di- 
vision of  matter  into  various  column  widths  and  in  the  arrangement  of 
prices,  but  it  also  lends  itself  to  a  more  striking  and  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement.    Taking  the   size  which  may  be  trimmed  from  standard 
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32x44  paper  as  a  basis,  each  page  of  this  form  contains  79  square  inches 
of  paper,  of  which  d3  square  inches  is  occupied  by  type  surface.  Thus 
in  this  the  third  standard  form,  the  proportion  of  type  surface  to 
paper  area  is  78  per  cent.  This  is  7  per  cent  beyond  the  relatively 
economical  7x10  standard  and  12  per  cent  beyond  the  uneconomical 
6x9  standard.  The  actual  advantage  is  much  greater,  because  of  the 
facility  for  the  handling  of  illustrations  giveii  by  the  larger  size. 

In  this  approximate  8x10  size  the  catalogue  if  not  too  heavy  may 
be  folded  lengthwise,  when  it  becomes  easy  to  handle  and  travels 
through  the  mails  without  damage.  It  is  not  practicable  to  thus  fold 
when  the  catalogue  exceeds  48  pages  and  cover. 

Few  seedsmen  carrying  a  general  assortment  and  doing  -a  trade 
of  considerable  volume  can  get  along  with  a  catalogue  under  the  three 
cent  postage  limit.  The  8x10  size  permits  the  mailing  of  80  pages, 
cover,  order  sheet,  return  envelope  and  outside  envelope  or  wrapper 
within  Uncle  Sam's  six-ounce  pinch. 

Properly  handled,  80  pages  gives  a  fair  opportunity  for  satisfactory 
descriptions  on  a  complete  line,  with  good  illustrations  and  reasonable 
space  for  novelties. 

I  have  several  times  mentioned  with  some  acerbity  the  postage 
limit.  I  venture  to  interject  at  this  time  my  feeling  of  the  injustice 
under  which  all  the  catalogue  trade  suflFers  by  reason  of  the  discrimina- 
tion shown  against  it  in  the  goverment  postage  arrangements. 

Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  32-page  7x10  catalogue  mailing 
for  one  cent,  or  8  cents  per  pound.  At  the  last  moment  before  issue 
the  seedsman  is  made  aware  of  a  change  in  prices  or  of  a  new  thing 
of  meritorious  character,  which  makes  it  essential  for  him  to  insert  a 
small  slip  in  this  catalogue,  previously  calculated  to  just  pass  the  two- 
ounce  limit.  This  slip,  if  inserted,  doubles  the  postage,  and  thus  the 
defenseless  seedsman  is  compelled  to  pay  just  a  trifle  less  than  16  cents 
a  pound  to  mail  his  catalogue.  If  instead  of  being  a  catalogue  man  he 
is  engaged  in  the  business  of  printing  a  newspaper  or  periodical,  he 
could  add  with  impunity  and  mail  in  bulk,  without  affixing  stamps  at 
one  cent  a  pound.  Where  the  justice  in  this  matter  comes  in  it  may  be 
possible  for  the  postoffice  authorities  to  show,  but  they  have  never  yet 
done  it.  A  united,  insistent  demand,  expressed  not  only  by  resolutions 
of  such  a  body  as  this,  but  by  continual,  direct  and  personal  protest 
to  the  Congressmen  reachable  through  each  member  of  such  an  as- 
sociation as  this,  for  justice  and  equity  in  governmental  transactions  with 
the  important  interests  using  catalogues,  would  break  down,  I  believe, 
eventually,  the  crass  and  sometimes  insolent  inertia  and  stupidity  of 
the  congressional  postal  conditions.  There  should  be  a  vigorous  .and 
insistent- agitation  for  a  pound  rate  for  catalogues,  even  if  the  rate  is 
not  lowered.  The  government  has  no  right  to  maintain  an  antiquated 
system  which  imposes  a  penalty  upon  business  enterprise.  I  believe 
personally  that  the  rate  should  be  lower,  but  even  if  it  was  fixed  at  8 
cents  per  pound  and  the  tradesman  was  permitted  to  mail  in  bulk  in 
the  same  manner  that  the  "yellowest"  newspaper  or  the  filthiest  maga- 
zine mails  every  day,  a  great  step  in  advance  would  be  scored.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  seedsmen  will  not  rest  easy  under  the  prevailing 
injustice,  which  causes  them  to  take  it  out  of  the  printer  and  the  paper 
maker  when  they  should  be  poundfng  at  the  heads  of  their  obdurate 
and  inattentive  congressmen. 

In  considering  the  case  of  a  Twentieth  Century  Seed  Catalogue, 
we  must  take  into  account  all  the  forms  of  illustration,  a  subject  in 
itself  sufficient  for  several  such  presentations  as  I  am  endeavoring  to 
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make.  The  catalogues  we  all  remember  as  prevailing  ten  to  twenty- 
years  ago  were  illustrated  primarily  by  wood  cuts,  engraved  principally 
by  one  imaginative  illustrator  in  America  or  obtained  from  the  more 
accurate  foreign  sources.  The  day  of  these  has  passed,  and  the  more 
attractive  halftone,  photographically  produced  ,either  from  a  drawing 
or  from  a  photograph,  now  prevails.  The  people  who  get  the  cata- 
logues have  been  wonderfully  cultivated  in  estimation  of  beauty  by 
the  vast  flood  of  magazines  poured  upon  the  country  each  month,  and 
they  can  no  longer  be  said  to  be  indifferent  to  exaggerated,  inappro- 
|>riate,  ugly  or  misleading  illustrations.  The  present  tendency  is 
wholesome  and  honest,  and  the  most  successful  seedsmen  use  the 
fairest  and  most  beautiful  illustrations. 

Passing  hurriedly  over  this  problem  of  illustrations,  I  may  only 
urge  a  reasonable  consistency.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark  that 
a  good  halftone  on  a  page  "kills"  the  old-fashioned  wood  cut  which 
jostles  it.  No  one  knows  better  than  myself,  after  many  years  of  en- 
deavor, the  difficulty  of  getting  photographic  illustrations  of  all  the 
articles  listed  in  a  great  seed  catalogue.  If  the  seedsmen  were  wise 
enough  to  maintain  their  own  capable  trained  photographers,  operating 
in  their  own  trial  grounds  and  inspecting  their  own  crops,  this  diffi- 
culty would  be  diminished.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  truly  representa- 
tive twentieth  century  catalogue  will  come  to  be  illustrated  from  pho- 
tographs prepared  either  by  or  under  the  direct  control  of  the  seeds- 
man from  sources  he  has  within  reach. 

The  wood-cut  having  dropped  out  of  sight,  the  line  engraving, 
a  somewhat  cheaper  form  resulting  only  from  hand-made  drawings, 
is  yet  used,  but  in  a  diminishing  ratio.  If  the  drawings  are  well-made, 
consistent  line  engravings  are  satisfactory  and  commendable. 

I  must  not  neglect  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  white  space  on  a  catalc^ue  page,  if  the  page  is  to 
appeal  agreeably  to  the  customer  and  draw  his  admiration  and  at- 
tention. Too  often  this  is  utterly  neglected,  the  fault  being  mainly  with 
the  printer,  who  is  not  sufficiently  educated  in  the  higher  portion  of 
his  arduous  pursuit  to  realize  that  his  most  difficult  problem  is  the 
handling  of  the  white  space  on  any  piece  of  printed  matter. 

By  the  white  space  I  mean  not  only  the  space  between  words,  but 
between  lines,  about  headinpfs.  around  engravings,  as  well  as  the  mar- 
gins of  the  cataloj?ue  page  themselves.  There  should  be  an  agreeable 
harmony  in  the  white  space.  This  is  obtainable  not  only  through  the 
interest  and  skill  of  the  printer,  but  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
catalogue  maker,  who  adapts  his  engravings  to  their  uses  and  who  in- 
sist%  on  harmonious  relation  of  type,  headings,  black  letter  for  em- 
phasis and  margins.  Frequently  the  catalogue  man  himself  does  not 
realize  why  a  certain  page  looks  agreeable,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  customer  docs  not  understand  why  one  page  is  attractive  and  an- 
other is  not.  More  than  90  percent  of  the  time  the  difference,  given 
certain  reasonable  efficiency  in  the  matter  of  illustration  and  type  dis- 
play, is  in  the  handling  of  the  white  space. 

With  trepidation  I  take  up  the  subject  of  seed  catalogue  covers  and 
the  sometimes  accompanying  "plates."  Much  experience  has  made  me 
shy  in  relation  to  having  any  definite  opinions  as  to  the  selling  power 
of  any  particular  form  of  cover.  This  same  experience  has  convinced 
me  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  better  covers:  that  is,  those  truer  to 
life  and  free  from  the  garish  characteristics  of  the  German  school  of 
lithography.  Yet  candor  compels  me  to  also  state  that  I  have  seen  an 
apparently  beautiful  and  accurate   cover   fall  down  utterly  in  pulling 
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business,  and  an  extremely  plain  and  simple  cover  produce  satisfac- 
tory results. 

Covers  fall  into  two  general  divisions,  the  first  including  that  type 
of  cover  which  specifically  offers  something  to  sell  in  addition  to  an- 
nouncing the  business  of  the  seedsman.  The  second  class  includes  the 
plain  and  decorative  covers  not  making  any  specific  selling  offer,  but 
mtended  to  serve  merely  as  the  protection  implied  in  the  name  "covcr^" 
or,  if  sufficiently  dignified  or  decorated,  to  stop  the  catalogue  on  the  way 
to  the  yawning  waste-basket  which  is  the  seedsman's  Hades. 

The  "selling"  covers  have  been  usually  colored,  and  sometimes 
gaudily  colored;  yet  a  number  of  extremely  satisfactory  covers  arc  in 
monotone.  Speaking  cautiously  and  with  an  attempt  to  consider  the 
whole  country  and  not  the  east  merely,  I  feel  that  a  well-considered 
colored  cover  made  by  some  one  of  the  processes  which  gives  truth- 
fulness in  form  as  well  as  in  color,  is  likely  to  be  satisfactory  and  pro- 
fitable. That  it  is  hard  to  devise  and  secure  such  covers  no  man  be- 
fore me  needs  to  be  told.  That  dependence  upon  the  imagination  of  the 
lithographer,  who  secures  his  stimulating  informsftion  from  the  en- 
cyclopedia, is  a  poor  way  to  get  a  good  cover  is  known  to  some  of 
you.  A  study  of  the  field,  and  proper  photographs  of  things  that 
seem  to  be  interesting  and  feasible,  with  color  notes  made  at  the 
critical  time,  will  serve  as  the  best  possible  preparation  for  success  in 
this  line.  . 

I  shall  show  later  in  monotone  by  the  lantern  some  colored  covers 
and  some  decorative  and  dignified  covers.  There  is  a  value  to  the 
latter  form  in  escaping  the  waste-basket  danger  and  also  in  being  per- 
mitted to  mix  with  the  better  magazines  on  the  reading  tables  of  well- 
to-do  people. 

I  think  that  after  all  the  question  of  covers  simmers  down  close- 
ly to  the  class  of  trade  sought.  If  the  seed  house  is  of  age  and  dig- 
nity, the  covers  of  its  catalogues  should  show  that  dignity  and  can 
bear  to  advantage  some  restraint.  If  the  trade  sought  is  that  of  the 
farmer,  color  may  and  frequently  does  prove  distinctly  advantageous. 
That  one  of  the  strongest,  oldest  and  largest  American  seed  houses  has 
within  the  last  two  seasons  found  it  pay  to  drop  entirely  the  glar- 
ing forms  of  lithography  for  an  extremely  refined  decorative  cover  on 
its  expensive  book,  is  a  significant  point  which  may  well  be  sharply 
considered. 

As  to  the  value  of  inserts.  I  can  only  say  that  they  bear  a  distinct 
relation  to  the  cover,  and  should  he  in  the  same  key  of  treatment. 
Illustrations  sell  the  goods,  and  if  the  insert  is  properly  handled  and 
placed  it  ought  to  be  efficient,  and  frequently  is. 

Of  importance  hardly  inferior  to  the  illustrations,  which  will  be 
treated  later,  are  the  descriptions  in  the  catalogue,  of  what  the  printer 
calls  the  "copy."  It  should  not  be  difficult  for  me  to  show  some  ex- 
tremely horrible  examples  of  how  "copy"  comes  to  the  unfortunate 
printer,  nor  to  give  instances  of  the  way  in  which  the  man  whose  next 
year's  trade  is  at  stake  depends  on  luck  and  imagination.  Most  of 
the  leaders,  however,  have  a  clear  idea  as  to  the  preparation  of  copy. 
I  am  glad  to  see  a  growing  tendency  toward  the  reduction  of  the  size 
of  descriptions  and  the  elimination  of  flamboyant  Ianguaj?e.  The  ideal 
description  covers  in  the  briefest  possible  form  every  point  that  needs 
to  be  known  about  any  particular  vegetable  or  flower,  fairly  commend- 
ing its  merits  and  not  omitting  to  frankly  state  its  demerits.  This 
ideal  description  has  not  yet  appeared  in  any  catalogue,  although  there 
are     several  approaches  to  it  in  current  practice. 
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To  reduce  the  constantly  expanding  general  collections  to  the 
fewest  number  of  varieties  by  continually  dropping  duplications,  and 
to  get  these  items  down  to  a  terse  and  succinct  descriptive  form,  tends 
not  only  toward  general  economy  but  toward  providing  more  room  for 
the  description  of  specialties.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  seedsman  with 
individuality  prefers  to  stand  on  a  comparatively  select  list,  the  stocks 
to  supply  which  he  especially  safeguards  and  the  merits  of  which  he 
fully  believes  in. 

I  have  before  adverted  to  novelties.  They  form  a  fascinating 
country  of  great  possibilities  and  still  greater  impossibilities,  and  travel 
in  this  mysterious  land  of  horticultural  novelties  is  beset  with  many 
trials.  Current  American  practice  distinguishes  the  novelties  by  sep- 
aration from  the  body  of  the  catalogue,  by  colored  paper,  by  various 
-decorative  adornments,  by  expanded  illustrations  and  yet  more  ex- 
panded descriptions.  I  can  hardly  venture  to  have  any  concrete  ideas 
as  to  the  value  of  these  differing  methods,  but  I  can  safely  say  that 
the  dollar  test  before  alluded  to  is  the  best  test  after  one  has  applied 
the  touchstone  of  truth  to  novelty  statements. 

Of  tremendous  importance  in  the  catalogue  are  the  illustrations. 
Properly  handled  they  sell  the  articles  listed.  I  have  a  dream  of  the 
twentieth  century  catalogue  which  wilt  give  a  picture,  even  if  only 
of  thumb-nail  size,  of  every  article  offered.  That  catalogue  will  have 
to  be  sharply  condensed  in  number  of  items,  however,  to  make  such 
a  scheme  practicable.     Indeed,  it  may  be  utterly  impracticable. 

As  I  have  previously  said,  the  illustrations  of  a  few  years  ago  pro- 
<:eeded  largely  from  only  two  sources,  both  of  which  are  now  prac- 
tically abandoned.  Photographs  are  largely  used  and  will  be  more 
largely  used  as  the  means  for  making  them  are  adopted  by  the  seeds- 
men. I  have  expressed  myself  as  to  the.  advisability  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  photographs  by  the  seedsman  himself,  or  by  an  organiza- 
tion under  his  direct  control.  I  know  how  difficult  it  will  be,  for  I 
have  painful  experience  of  the  expense  of  getting  good  "selling"  horti- 
cultural photographs — an  experience  extending  over  the  production  of 
a  collection  now  exceeding  ten  thousand  items.  Those  of  you  who  do 
the  Mount  Pleasant  Press  the  credit  to  call  at  its  premises  and  see 
these  photographs  are  never  shown  the  ash-heap  or  the  dump-pile. 
You  see  our  successes,  but  not  our  failures.  You  are  not  told  of  the 
futile  trips;  of  the  rainy  days;  of  the  wormy  cabbage;  ,of  the  wilted 
annuals.  You  do  not  learn  how  our  well-laid  schemes  for  getting 
specimens  sufficiently  artistic  to  please  us  and  sufficiently  flamboyant 
to  please  you  fall  down.  I  would  have  you  try  the  work,  because  it  will 
be  better  for  you,  and,  frankly,  better  for  me. 

An  hour  might  well  be  spent  in  discussing  the  mechanics  of  pho- 
tography as  applied  to  seedsman's  uses  and  the  methods  of  making  il- 
lustrations. We  do  not  have  that  hour  at  our  disposal,  and  I  there- 
fore pass  quickly  to  the  methods  of  engraving  used,  now  confined  prac- 
tically to  but  two.  Of  these,  the  line  cut  requires  drawing  and  thus 
interposes  the  hand  of  man.  The  only  reason  for  using  line  engravings 
is  to  permit  printing  on  cheaper  paper,  and  the  tendency  is  away  from 
them  at  the  present  time. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Catalogue  is  illustrated  photographically, 
and  the  engravings  are  made  by  the  halftone  process,  which  I  wish 
I  might  have  opportunity  to  explain  to  you  in  detail  at  some  future 
time.  In  having  the  halftone  made,  however.  I  would  simply  point  out 
one  pitfall,  and  that  is  the  square-inch  rate  offered  by  the  cheapest 
man,  who  makes  you  believe  you  are  getting  your  engravings  cheaper 
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while  he  gets  more  money  out  of  you  and  you  get  less  efficiency  out 
of  him.  The  square-inch  man  always  gets  square  inches.  He  makes 
square-finish  cuts  and  he  gives  you  plenty  of  margins  and  white  space* 
included  within  the  dainty  little  lines  surrounding  his  productions.  The 
most  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the  printer  in  using  halftones  is 
in  the  printing  of  these  nonr-essential  blank  spaces  or  white  spaces. 

The  engraver  who  will  treat  your  photographic  copy  according  to 
yopr  needs  and  constantly  aim  to  reduce  the  size  of  your  engravings 
without  impairing  effectiveness  is  certainly  the  cheapest.  The  use  of 
outlining  and  of  the  various  other  methods  for  securing  effectiveness 
from  halftones  is  extremely  important.  The  handling  of  your  photo- 
graphs so  as  to  avoid  either  pure  white  or  solid  black  backgrounds, 
and  making  them  so  that  they  will  fit  the  designed  use  on  the  page, 
is  another  point  worth  considering  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Catalogue, 
if  we  had  one  whole  year  of  that  century  in  which  to  bring  the  de- 
tails out.  I  have  hinted,  however,  as  to  the  methods  of  efficiency,  and 
in  some  of  the  concrete  criticisms  to  be  made  later  by  aid  of  the  lanteni 
I  can  go,  perhaps,  a  little  further. 

In  planning  a  Twentieth  Century  Catalogue  careful  attention  must 
be  given  to  the  type,  paper  and  printing  to  be  used  if  full  selling  at- 
tractiveness is  to  result. 

Postage  considerations  are  responsible  in  many  ways  for  making 
the  modem  seed  catalogue  the  oculist's  friend,  no  man  would  willingly 
read  the  small  type  which  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  use  if  he  could  get 
out  of  it,  and  I  fear  that  ntany  who  receive  the  catalogues  printed  in 
the  small  type-  can  and  do  get  out  of  It !  If  the  beneficient  government 
of  the  United  States  through  its  Post-office  Department  did  not  place 
a  cash  penalty  upon  plain  printing,  I  feel  sure  that  there  would  be  few 
seed  cat-»lafiriies  orinted  in  anything  smaller  than  8-point  or  brevier 
typtf  which  carries  28  words  to  the  square  inch,  under  normal  condi- 
tions. As  it  is,  far  too  many  of  these  catalogues  are  printed  in  6-point, 
known  as  nonpareil  type,  which  carries  53  words  to  the  square  inch 
and  thus  occupies  practically  but  half  the  space  of  the  more  desirable 
anH  easily  read  8-point.  tvpe. 

There  is  an  intermediate  type  known  as  minion,  or  7-point,  which  in- 
cludes 42  words  to  the  square  inch.  This  in  good  practice  is  taken  as 
the  happy  medium  between  the  small  nonpareil  and  the  space- wasting 
brevier.  It  takes,  independent  of  the  space  required  by  .illustrations.  23 
per  cent  more  space  than  that  taken  by  the  solid  nonpareil,  while  it  is 
a  50  per  cent  gain  of  space  on  the  larjrer  8-point.  Unfortunately,  many 
printers  do  not  have  this  type,  and  not  having  studied  the  intimate  rela- 
tions of  t)rpe  to  paper  and  eye  and  selling,  they  are  prone  to  recommend 
the  smaller  type  because  it  is  more  profitable  to  set.  When  a  more 
legible  condition  is  required  of  them,  it  is  given  by  the  insertion  of  thin 
strips  of  metal  between  the  lines,  technically  known  as  "leads,"  which, 
while  opening  out  the  pages,  do  not  make  legible  the  excessively  small 
letters.  As^  between  leaded  nonpareil  and  solid  minion,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  difference  in  the  number  of  words  to  the  square  inch,  there  is 
a  va.st  difference  in  favor  of  the  solid  minion,  or  7-point.  in  respect  to 
legibility. 

Careful  judgment  in  regard  to  headings  tends  to  make  a  catalogue 
attractive  and  satisfactory,  both  for  the  seedsman  and  the  customer. 
Though  some  of  the  best  catalogues  use  a  great  variety  of  type,  it  is 
not  to  be  considered  good  practice  any  more  than  it  would  be  thought 
good  practice  for  a  man  to  wear  as  many  different  characters  of  buttons 
on  his  clothes  as  he  had  buttonholes.  Uniformity  in  character  of  type, 
emphasis  being  given  by  difference  in  size,  leads  to  the  happiest  results. 
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I  cannot  but  favor,  where  it  may  be  appropriately  used,  an  orna- 
mental heading  to  a  page,  which  will  serve  to  give  it  color  and  char- 
acter independent  of  the  illustrations,  and  to  distinctly  tie  it  to  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  seedsman.  In  connection  with  such  a  heading  and 
with  the  various  headings  and  black  type  used  in  seed  catalogue  work, 
the  study  of  the  white  space  is,  as  I  have  previously  mentioned,  of  the 
utmost  importance.  It  is  a  problem  in  which  the  thoughtful  printer 
should  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  capable  seedsman.  * 

The  subject  of  paper  for  catalogues  is  one  upon  which  there  might 
be  much  discussion.  The  free  use  of  halftones  implies  a  paper,  which 
will  give  reasonably  good  results  from  these  modem  engravings.  Such 
results  can  only  be  secured  on  a  smooth  and  receptive  surface,  and  the 
need  for  such  a  surface  can  be  understood  when  you  are  advised  that 
the  depth  of  relief  in  the  ordinary  halftone  engraving  is  barely  one- 
thousandth  of  an  inch.  The  peculiar  paper  known  as  coated  paper, 
from  the  fact  that  its  printing  surface  is  given  by  a  coating  of  finely 
pulverized  whife  clay  brushed  on  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  provides 
the  best  results.  It  also  increases  weight  out  of  proportion  to  its  thick- 
ness, and  costs  more  than  other  papers.  Some  seed  catalogues  have 
been  printed  altogether  on  coated  paper,  and  more  would  be  if  the 
government  treated  us  fairly  in  the  matter  of  postage. 

Considering  the  question  impartially,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  of- 
fering of  articles  of  low  price,  such  as  ordinary  seed  quantities,  does 
not  justify  the  increase  in  cost  brought  about  in  the  complete  use  of 
coated  paper  in  many  cases. 

A  good  quality  of  super  calendered  paper,  by  which  is  meant 
paper  which,  coming  from  the  machine,  is  then  passed  through  a  set  of 
heated  rolls  which  compress  and  polish  it,  is  the  standard  for  catalogue 
work.  The  postage  handicap  has  made  it  thinner  and  thinner,  until 
now,  in  the  form  of  the  miscalled  "Bible"  paper,  it  is  so  thin  as  to 
be  inefficient,  unpleasant  and  unsatisfactory.  The  regular  super  cal- 
endered paper  is  satisfactory  where  the  engravings  have  been  properly 
prepared  and  where  the  printer  understands  the  use  of  the  halftone 
engravings  in  connection  with  a  suitable  ink.  It  should  not  be  lighter  in 
any  case  than  a  basis  of  forty  pounds  to  the  ream  on  a  size  of  25x38 
inches.  Even  this  weight  has  now  been  penalized  by  the  paper  manu- 
facturers, who  have  added  a  higher  price  becaijse  of  its  thinness  and 
the  loss  they  are  compelled  to  undergo  in  its  manufacture. 

Once  in  a  while  a  seed  catalogue  comes  before  me  which  introduces 
itself  afar  by  its  odor.  I  am  at  once  made  aware  that  the  printer  has 
been  listening  to  the  wiles  of  the  competing  ink-maker,  who  furnishes 
for  18  cents  a  pound  an  ink  which  is  *'just  as  good'*  as  the  40  cent  ink 
upon  which  the  printer's  ideas  may  have  been  fixed.  Just  as  no  one 
likes  to  meet  a  gentleman  who  announces  his  presence  by  strong 
accents  of  any  kind,  no  or^e  cares  to  meet  a  catalogue  which  smells  to 
Heaven,  or  to  the  other  place !  Cheap  ink  is  as  poor  economy  as 
Bible  paper,  and  both  together  make  a  combination  which  is  a  long 
way  off  from  catalogue  Heaven ! 

All  too  inadequately,  because  of  the  limitations  of  time.  I  have 
discussed  the  general  construction  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Seed 
Catalogue.  I  expect  to  see  it  more  beautiful  and  more  efficient,  and 
possibly  more  expensive.  Those  of  us  who  are  familiar  with  the  best 
catalogue  issues  of  foreign  lands  must  admit  that  there  are  yet  heights 
to  attain  in  horticultural  .salesmanshio  in  America.  That  we  will 
eventnally  excel  in  this  as  in  most  of  the  undertakings  of  progressive 
America,  I  am  sure. 
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May  I  say  in  conclusion  just  a  few  words  about  and  for  the  poor 
printer,  with  whom  you  must  deal  in  regard  to  catalogue  work?  I 
say  "poor"  advisedly,  for  he  is  kept  poor  by  the  trifling  reward  com- 
mercially obtainable  for  his  best  efforts.  With  an  overturn  exceeding 
a  half  billion  of  dollars  annually  in  the  work  he  produces,  the  poor 
printer  has  successfully  avoided  the .  millionaire  class  up  tp  date.  In- 
deed, the  very  best  of  him  collected  would  have  to  be  bunched  in  dozens 
and  half  dozens  to  be  valued  at  any  such  an  exalted  figure  as  that  which 
makes  the  million  unit  of  acquisition  in  many  less  important  pursuits. 
Holding  the  key  to  all  commercial  activity,  underlying  the  learning  of 
the  world,  furnishing  an  absolute  necessity  for  its  progress,  he  is  yet 
unrewarded  by  any  adequate  commercial  profit  for  his  work.  Perhaps 
he  is  laying  up  treasures  where  moths  do  not  corrupt  nor  rust  destroy  ? 
This  is  a  very  pleasant  thing  to  contemplate,  but  few  of  the  seedsmen 
before  me  would  care  to  do  business  upon  such  a  basis;  for  it  is  not 
possible  to  draw  checks  on  the  balance  in  the  Sky  Bank ! 

Consider  his  poor  situation,  in  dealing  with  the  printer,  when  you 
ask  of  him  new  equipment  at  competitive  prices.  He  is  always  willing 
to  buy  a  new  press  out  of  last  year's  profits,  if  there  were  any,  or  out 
of  last  year's  credit,  if  he  has  any,  in  order  to  do  your  catalogue  bet- 
ter. He  is  willing  to  think  for  you;  to  give  you  without  architect's 
price,  or  engineer's  fee,  or  doctor's  honorarium,  the  results  of  a  life  of 
devotion  to  the  art  preservative  of  all  arts.  Deal  with  him,  then,  as 
one  who  is  more  or  less  of  a  benefactor,  and  do  not  ask  him  too  much. 
Do  not  press  him  tck)  hard.  Do  not  squeeze  him  too  tight  in  the  matter 
of  time,  delivery,  alterations  and  the  other  agitations  which  sometimes 
make  catalogue  productions  a  misery.  Help  the  poor  printer,  and  he, 
will  help  the  rich  soedsman! 

The  paper  was  accompanied  by  stereopticon  views,  showing 
covers,  samples  of  type,  arrangement  of  pages,  etc. 

The  paper  was  received  with  applause. 

President  Wood:  I  am  sure  I  express  the  appreciation  of 
the  Association  when  I  thank  Mr.  McFarland  for  his  excellent 
address,  which  we  have  enjoyed  very  much. 

Mr.  Willard  moved  the  convention  adjourn  until  3  o'clock 
p.  m.. 

Which  was  seconded. 

And  agreed  to, 

And  the  convention  adjourned. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
Wednesday,  June  26,  1907. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Wood,  at 
3 :30  o'clock  p.  m 

President  Wood :  We  have  some  further  reports  from  com- 
mittees. I  will  ask  Capt.  Landreth,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Color  Scale,  to  make  his  report. 
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REPORT  OF   COMMITTEE  ON   COLOR  SCALE. 

Mr.  Landreth  (Chairman)  :  I  have  to  report  that  nothing 
has  been  accomplished.  I  submitted  the  proposition  to  severar 
artists,  asking  them  to  draw  up  a  scale  which  could  be  sub- 
mitted, and  they  all  said  that  to  do  so  would  take  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  thought.  That  it  was  a  subject  which  needed  a  great 
deal  of  study  and  discrimination.  They  all  refused  to  even 
draw  up  a  proposition  of  what  they  could  do,  a  draft  of  their 
ideas,  without  payment  in  advance.  I  found  that  nothing  could 
be  done  without  the  expenditure  of  money.  I  did  not  feel 
authorized  to  expend  money,  and  nothing  has  been  done.  I 
ask  that  the  committee  be  discharged. 

President  Wood:  The  report  will  be  received  and  filed  if 
there  are  no  objections. 

Next  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures, Mr.  Courteen,  Chairman.  Mr.  Kendel,  have  you  any  re- 
port? 

Secretary  Kendel :    I  have  received  no  report. 

President  Wood:  I  suppose,  then,  there  is  no  report  to  be 
read  to  the  organization. 

Secretary  Kendel:  Are  there  any  other  members  prepared 
to  report? 

(Names  of  the  committee  read,  but  no  response.) 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON   REGISTRATION   BUREAU. 

President  Wood :  I  made  a  report  in  regard  to  the  registra- 
tion bureau  in  my  address.  I  was  designated  as  chairman'  of 
that  committee  at  the  Toledo  convention.  At  that  time  it  was 
expected  that  the  government  would  take  up  the  work  in  re- 
gard to  registration  of  names  of  different  vegetables,  and  other 
matters.  After  my  election  to  the  presidency  I  asked  Mr.  Bur- 
pee to  act  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  but  he  replied  he  was 
very  busy,  and  would  not  be  able  to  do  so.  I  then  took  the  mat- 
ter up  by  correspondence  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  found  they  deemed  it  inadvisable  to  make  any  progress  or 
take  any  steps  in  regard  to  the  matter  this  year.  It  is  an  im- 
portant matter,  however,  and  if  the  department  decides  to  take 
it  up,  it  would  be  well  for  our  Association  to  have  a  committee 
to  co-operate  with  the  department.  If  the  matter  is  to  be 
dropped  by  the  department,  of  course  there  will  be  no  further 
use  for  a  committee. 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL   SEED  DISTRIBUTION. 

President  Wood:  We  have  one  paper  yet  on  our  program 
which  I  am  sure  will  be  of  very  great  interest  to  the  members 
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of  this  Association.    I  have  thought  it  well  for  us  to  have  that 
at  the  present  time,  and  I  will  ask  Mr.  Forbes  to  p^ive  us  his 
paper  on  ** Congressional  Seed  Distribution." 
Mr.  Alexander  Forbes  read  the  following: 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  FREE  SEED  DISTRIBUTION. 

What  is  known  as  the  Congressional  Free  Seed  Distribution  is  a 
rare  old  plant  which  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  1839.  It  was  a 
modest  little  specimen  when  first  introduced.  Congress  at  that  time 
appropriated  $1,000  for  the  purchase  of  new,  rare  and  valuable  seeds, 
etc.,  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  output  of  agriculture.  There  was  no  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  those  days,  so  the  fund  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  and  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  the  distribu- 
tion was  conducted  wisely  and  in  accordance  with  the  intent  of  the 
framers  of  the  measure. 

Dr.  Galloway,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  in  writing  to 
a  Congressman  within  the  past  year  says : 

"When  this  distribution  was  first  undertaken,  a  great  many  years 
ago,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  accomplished  much  good  because  at 
that  time  the  seed  industry  was  not  as  thoroughly  organized  as  it  is 
today.  The  practice  of  ordering  through  the  mails  from  seed  cata- 
logues was  not  then  in  vogue  and  it  was  extremely  difficult  for  a  per- 
son living  in  an  isolated  locality  to  secure  good  garden  seeds."  * 
The  Doctor  wisely  adds: 

"This  condition  has  changed,  however,  and  today  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible for  anyone  to  buy  garden  seeds  of  the  same  varieties  as  we  dis- 
tribute." 

The  appropriation  was  modestly  increased  by  Congress  from  year 
to  year,  in  keeping  with  the  expansion  of  the  country,  until  1865,  when 
it  amounted  to  $61,000.  The  distribution  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  until  that  year,  when  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  orjranized.  with  a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  as  its 
Head.  The  Hon.  Jeremiah  Rusk  was  the  last  Commissioner  of  Ajyri- 
culture  and  the  first  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  a  Seat  in  the 
Cabinet. 

With  the  exception  of .  the  years  1867,  1881  and  1882  (when  the 
appropriation  was  over  $100,000)  it  rarely  exceeded  $80,000.  In  1885. 
however,  it  again  reached  the  $100,000  mark  and  has  steadily  increased 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  until  it  reached  the  enormous  sum  of 
$290,000  in  1905.  So  long  as  Congress  kept  within  reasonable  bounds, 
there  was  very  little  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Over 
twenty  years  ago.  there  was  an  effort  made  by  the  Seedsmen  under 
the  guidance  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Vick,  Jr.,  to  stop  this  Congressional 
Free  Seed  Distribution,  but  it  met  with  very  little  success.  Not 
more  than  five  members  of  the  House  voted  for  its  discontinuance. 
Since  then,  one  large  house  in  the  Middle  West  attempted,  single- 
handed,  to  fiirht  the  distribution,  claiming  that  Congress  had  no  legal 
right  to  distribute  common,  ordinary  varieties  of  garden  seeds,  when 
the  Act  called  for  new,  rare  and  valuable  sorts, — in  other  words — ^that 
it  was  unconstitutional.  This  case,  however,  was  never  brought  to  a 
test. 

Then,  about  six  vears  ago.  a  delegation  of  Seedsmen,  representing 
the  leading  Eastern  Houses,  waited  on  the  Agricultural  Committee  of 
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the  House  and  laid  their  views  before  it.  After  hduring  what  the 
delegation  had  to  say,  the  Hon.  James  W.  Wadsworth,  who  was  the 
Chairman,  informed  the  delegation  that  he  did  not  blame  the  Seeds- 
men for  trying  to  stop  this  Congressional  Free  Seed  Distribution  as 
then  conducted,  but  that  as  Congress  and  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee were  in  favor  of  it,  he  could  not  hold  out  any  hope  for  a  change. 

I  was  a  member  of  that  Delegation  and  well  remember  that  when 
we  got  back  to  the  Hotel  and  took  up  the  afternoon  papers,  we  found, 
to  our  surprise,  that  while  we  were  having  this  interview  with  the 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House,  Senator  Tillman  of  South 
Carolina,  succeeded  in  getting  an  appropriation  of  an  Extra  $100,000 
through  the  Senate,  for  free  seeds.  We  felt  there  was  no  hope  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  let 
Congress  increase  the  appropriation  until  the  evil  became  so  glaring 
that  it  would  right  itself. 

In  the  early  part  of  1906  there  came  a  change.  Up  to  this  point 
I  have  stated  briefly  the  origin,  history  and  growth  of  the  Congressional 
Free  Seed  Distribution..  It  has  cost  the  country  many  millions,  but 
so  long  as  it  was  confined,  to  the  distribution  of  new,  rare  and  valuable 
varieties,  as  was  originally  intended,  it  performed  a  useful  purpose 
and  was  considered  well  worth  what  it  cost  the  country,  but  as  it  is 
and  has  been  conducted  for  many  years,  it  is  a  ridiculous  failure. 
Never  was  this  more  clearly  demonstrated  than  during  the  past  year. 

In  February,  1906,  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House  recom- 
mended leaving  out  of  the  Appropriation  Bill  the  item  for  free  seeds. 
This  4vas  a  purely  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  and  was 
as  much  of  a  surprise  to  the  seed  trade  as  it  was  to  the  country  at 
large.  The  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  Senate  was  also  in  favor  of 
the  change.  Even  the  Department  of  Agriculture  endorsed  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  two  Committees.  The  seed  trade  thought  it  was  the 
least  they  could  do  to  wait  on  the  Agricultural  Committees  of  both 
Houses  and  do  what  they  could  to  strengthen  their  hands.  To  this 
end,  representatives  of  the  leading  seed  houses  held  a  Meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  fifth  day  of  March,  1906,  and  appointed  a 
Committee  with  power  to  act.  A  fund  was  raised,  and  the  services  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Wolff  Smith  of  Washington  were  secured  to  look  after  their 
interests  and  keep  track  of  what  was  going  on  at  the  Capitol  with 
regard  to  "free  seeds."  Very  soon  this  became  a  live  issue  through- 
out the  country.  The  seedsmen  had  a  hearing  before  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  May  11,  1906,  and  also  before  the  Agricultur- 
al Committee  of  the  House,  December  12th  and  13th,  1906.  Those  of 
you  who  have  not  got  copies  of  the  reports  of  these  Hearings  would 
do  well  to  get  your  Congressman  to  send  them  to  you.  You  will  find 
them  very  interesting  reading.  They  are  certainly  unique  and  Mr. 
Wm.  Wolff  Smith  and  all  connected  with  them  deserve  the  thanks  of 
the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
presented  their  case. 

When  the  matter  was  finally  fought  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  by  a  majority  of  136  to  84.  voted  for  a  continuance 
of  the  old  plan.  Never  was  there  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  House  to  overcome  its  prejudices  and  give  up  a  cherished 
custom. — ^that  of  handing  out  annually  to  their  constituents  a  paltry 
political  package  of  five  papers  of  common  garden  seeds,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Galloway,  cost  the  Government  one-half  a  cent  aoiece 
and  which  could  certainly  be  procured  without  difficulty  at  any  Cross- 
road Store. 
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We  are  told  the  farmers  demand  them*  that  Congress  has  done 
very  little  lor  the  farmer,  anyway*  and  that  the  least  we  can  do  is  to 
allow  our  members  of  Congress  to  hand  out  to  their  farmer  friends, 
once  a  year,  with  their  compliments,  this  miserable  little  package  of 
garden  seeds  of  varieties  that  have  been  before  the  public  for  ten, 
twenty,  thirty  and  fiorty  years,  and  which  are  not  worth  the  cost  of 
transmitting  them  through  the  mails. 

If  Congress  must  do  this,  let  them  send  the  farmers  something 
that  will  tend  to  educate  them.  Let  them  send  new  and  rare  varieties 
that  will  fill  up  a  blank  in  the  existing  list,  but  don't  let  them  send 
out  these  common  varieties  which  cost  them  next  to  nothing  and  which 
cannot  accomplish  any  useful  purpose  whatever. 

Looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  American  Seed  Trade, 
is  there  any  excuse  for  the  existence  of  the  Congressional  Free  Seed 
Distribution  today,  or  has  there  been  any  for  the  past  forty  years? 
Has  the  American  Seed  Trade  been  so  behindhand  in  its  methods  and 
so  inattentive  to  business,  as  to  need  the  fostering  hand  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  help  it  to  place  what  is  even  new,  rare  and  valuable,  before 
the  farmers  and  gardeners  of  the  country?  I  think  not!  On  the 
contrary,  as  a  trade,  as  a  body  of  men,  they  have  shown  marked  ability, 
a  strong  desire  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  to  find  new,  rare  and 
valuable  plants,  seeds  and  bulbs  wherever  they  were  to  be  found, 
the  world  over,  and  have  endeavored  to  adopt  the  most  up-to-date  and 
approved  methods  that  could  be  found.  Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  body  of  men  in  any  walk  of  life,  that  has  displayed  more  re- 
source, intelligence,  activity,  and  sound  business  management  than  this 
very  industry  which  Congfress  is  competing  with,  under  the  .guise  of 
helping  the  farmer. 

Looking  at  it  from  the  farmer's  standpoint,  is  there  any  excuse 
for  the  distribution  of  common  varieties  of  garden  seeds?  What  good 
is  it  doing  the  farmer?  It  has  been  clearly  shown  by  the  largest  body 
of  farmers  known,  the  National  Grange,  with  its  800,000  members,  that 
they  would  rather  have  new,  rare  and  desirable  varieties  that  will  suit 
their  section  and  their  soil,  than  the  common  kinds  that  have  been 
sent  out. 

It  is  also  shown  by  the  Agricultural  Press  that  they  do  not  want 
this  waste  of  public  funds  to  continue.  To  show  this,  I  will  read  the 
following : 

NATIONAL   AGRICULTURAL   PRESS    LEAGUE. 

Office  of  Secretary. 

Chicago,  111.,  December  6,  1906. 
National  Agricultural  Press  League  on  the  Free  distribution  of  seeds. 

At  the  annual  session  m  Chicago.  December  5,  1906,  the  National 
Agricultural  Press  League  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  the  following 
resolutions  : 

Whereas,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the  farmers  of  the 
country,  irrespective  of  locality  or  political  affiliations.  Congress  at  its 
last  session  again  determined  to  continue  the  doubtful  policy  of  dis- 
tributing seeds  of  common  and  well  known  varieties;  and 

Whereas  the  National  Grange,  the  Farmers'  National  Congress, 
and  hundreds  of  State  and  local  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies 
have  adopted  resolutions  denouncing  this  practice  and  calling  on  Con- 
gress to  turn  the  money  over  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
work  with  the  State  experiment  stations  in  the  developing  new  varie- 
ties of  seeds  and  plants  suitable  to  the  localities ;  and 
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Whereas  we  believe  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  farmers  of  this 
country  are  opposed  to  the  existing  policy:    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Agricultural  Press  League  hereby 
reaffirms  its  opposition  to  the  G>ngressional  free  seed  distribution  a& 
at  present  conducted. 

Resolved  Further,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  all 
members  of  this  league  and  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

The  members  of  the  National  Agricultural  Press  League  are: 
Southern  Ruralist,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Farmer's  Call,  Quincy,  111. ;  Farm 
Home,  Springfield,  III;  Prairie  Farmer,  Chicago,  III.;  Live  Stock 
World,  Chicago,  111.;  Farmer's  Guide.  Huntington,  Ind. ;  American 
Farmer.  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Up-to-Date  Farming,  Indianapolis,  Ind.; 
Homestead,  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  Kansas  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kans. ;  Mis- 
souri Valley  Farmer,  Topeka,  Kans. ;  Farm  Poultry,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Farm  and  Home,  Springfield.  Mass. ;  Michigan  Farmer,  Detroit,  Mich. ; 
Rural  Magazine,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Farm  Stock  and  Home,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. ;  Farmer  and  Stockman,  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Drovers'  Telegram, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Fruit  Grower,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. ;  Colman's  Rural 
World,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  National  Farmer  and  Stock  Grower.  St.  Louis* 
Mo. ;  Northwestern  Stockman  and  Farmer,  Helena,  Mont. ;  Metropoli- 
tan and  Rural  Home,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland,  O. ; 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina.  Ohio;  Farm  and  Fireside,  Spring- 
field, Ohio;  Farm  News,  Springfield,  Ohio;  Pacific  Northwest,  Port- 
land, Oreg. ;  Farm  Journal,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  National  Stockman  and 
Farmer,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Parks  Floral  Magazine,  La  Park,  Pa. ;  South- 
western Farmer  and  Breeder,  North  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  Farm  and 
Ranch,  Dallas,  Tex.;  New  England  Farmer.  Brattleboro,  Vt. ;  Hoards' 
Dairyman,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.;  Wisconsin  Farmer,  Madison,  Wis. 

Very  respectfully,  yours 

James   M.    Pierce,   President. 
John    M.    Stahl,    Secretary, 

The  Truckers  and  Market  Gardeners  are  also  opposed  to  the 
Congressional  Free  Seed  Distribution,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"The  South  Texas  Fruit  and  Truck  growers  Association,  consist- 
ing of  affiliated  local  associations  throughout  South  Texas  and  the 
Gulf  coast  country,  the  total  membership  of  which  is  over  1.300,  passed 
unanimously  the  following  resolutions  during  their  regular  meeting 
at  Edna,  November  13  and  14,  1906: 

Whereas  the  free  garden  seed  received  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress at  the  expense  of  the  General  Government  are  usually  of  varieties 
known  to  be  unsuited  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  South  Texas,  and 
hence  are  worthless  to  us;  and 

Whereas  these  seeds  are  sent  to  us  by  our  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress under  the  mistaken  idea  that  a  favor  is  being  conferred,  which 
mistaken  idea  we  hereby  wish  to  correct;  and 

Whereas  the  expense  to  the  General  Government  of  obtaining  seeds 
and  distributing  them  is  a  considerable  item,  and  a  serious  economic 
waste  wholly  unjustified  by  the  results  obtained;  and 

Whereas  the  amount  of  money  spent  annually  for  seed  distribution 
if  apportioned  among  the  United  States  experiment  stations,  would 
be  a  thousand  times  more  beneficial  to  each  of  us  than  as  now  spent, 
for  it  would  enable  more  investigators  to  work  on  horticultural  prob- 
lems the  solution  of  which  would  be  of  lasting  value  to  every  vegetable 
grower  and  to  the  whole  State:  Therefore  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  we,  the  South  Texas  Fruit  and  Truck  Growers' 
Association,  thank  our  Representatives  in  Congress  for  their  past  fa- 
vors in  the  way  of  free  seeds,  but  assure  them  that  these  favors  were 
mistaken  kindnesses  on  their  part;  that  we  condemn  the  practice  of 
free  distribution  of  garden  seeds  as  an  economic  waste  wholly  unjusti- 
fiable; that  in  the  future  we  will  not  accept  from  the  Government  free 
garden  seeds;  that  we  urge  our  Representatives,  as  a  favor  which  we 
will  heartily  appreciate,  to  vote  against  the  bill  appropriating  funds  for 
the  distributing  of  free  garden  seieds,  and  to  use  their  influence  to 
have  the  amount  thus  saved  appropriated  to  the  experiment  stations 
of  the  country,  whose  valuable  work  is  indorsed  by  all  right-thinking 
men. 

Resolved  further.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  each 
Congressional  Representative  from  South  Texas  and  to  the  press  of 
the  State  with  a  request  for  its  publication. 

W.    H.    Travis,    Palacios,    President. 

S.   A.   McHenry.   Santa   Maria,   Vice-Pres. 

C.  A.  Walton,  Victoria,  Sec'y-Trcasurer. 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  in  every  State  are  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  distribution  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  itself 
is  now  arrayed  against  it.  Even  as  far  back  as  1903,  Secretary  Wilson 
wrote  as  follows  with  regard  to  the  securing  and  distributing  of  mis- 
cellaneous garden  seeds : 

"With  regard  to  the  securing  and  distributing  of  miscellaneous 
garden  and  flower  seed,  the  fact  remains  that  this  work  does  not  ac- 
complish the  ends  for  which  the  law  was  originally  framed.  There 
are  collected,  put  up,  and  distributed  now,  on  Congressional  orders, 
nearly  40,000,000  packets  of  miscellaneous  vegetable  and  flower  seeds 
each  year.  These  seeds  are  the  best  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  market 
but  from  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  packets  are  wanted,  the  seed 
obtained,  can  be  of  standard  sorts  only,  such  as  are  to  be  found  every- 
where for  sale  in  the  open  market.  As  there  is  no  practical  object  to 
be  gained  in  distributing  this  kind  of  seed,  it  seems  very  desirable  that 
some  change  is  made.  To  this  end,  it  would  seem  wise  to  limit  our 
work  entirely  to  the  securing  and  distributing  of  seeds,  plants,  etc..  of 
new  and  rare  sorts."  and  later,  by  the  Secretary's  letter  to  the  Hon.  J. 
A.  Tawney,  dated  March  15,  1906,  from  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract : 

"In  my  former  letter  T  commented  on  the  value  of  this  miscel- 
laneous distribution  of  garden  and  flower  seeds,  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  difficult  to  state  what  such  value  might  be.  I 
also  emphasized  the  fact  that  in  my  judgment  the  money  thus  expended 
could  be  put  to  better  use." 

If  further  proof  were  needed  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was  in  favor  of  a  change  in  the  distribution,  it  can  he  found  in  Dr. 
Galloway's  testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
dated  December  17,  1906.  This  testimony  was  prefaced  by  the  remark 
that  Dr.  Galloway  would  present  the  Department's  views  and  repre- 
sent the  Secretary  in  this  matter.  His  view,  therefore,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  views  of  the  Department. 

"If  Congress,  in  its  judgment,  believes  the  time  has  come  to  make 
a  change,  the  Department  stands  ready  to  indicate  in  what  manner  this 
change  can  be  made  and  in  what  way  the  funds  now  appropriated  might 
be  used  for  the  upbuilding  of  plant  industries.  I  am  here  to  present 
this  pl?n  and  to  invite  your  suggestions  and  criticisms  upon  any  points 
regarding  it.     The  plan  that  we  want  to  suggest  has  for  its  object : 
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First  The  abandonment  of  the  miscellaneous  distribution  of  ordin- 
ary seeds. 

Second.  The  securing,  through  all  the  sources  at  the  command  of 
the  Department,  of  valuable  new  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  etc.,  which  are 
being  developed  at  home  and  which  are  known  only  locally,  and  the 
distribution  and  testing  of  these  new  things  in  regions  where  it  is  be- 
lieved they  may  have  value. 

Third.  The  securing  from  abroad  of  new  seeds,  plants,  etc,  for  in- 
troduction into  this  country,  and  the  upbuilding  of  agricultural  in- 
dustries as  a  result  of  this  work." 

He  then  went  on  to  enumerate  the  number  of  projects  which  the 
Department  had  worked  out  ,some  of  which  were  described  to  the 
Committee,  seventy-five  in  all,  including  such  subjects  as  the  extension 
of  Arabian  Alfalfa  in  the  Southwest.  Extension  of  Alfalfa  growing  in- 
to States  where  not  now  a  staple  crop.  Distribution  of  new  varieties 
of  cotton,  the  improvement  of  cowpeas.  Introduction  and  testing  of 
alkali -resistant  crops.  Sugar-beet  seed  growing,  Bulb  growing  in  the 
United  States,  etc.  etc. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the  seedsmen  are  not  the  only  body 
who  oppose  the  Congressional  Free  Seed  Distribution.  As  has  been 
shown,  we  have  also  the  Farmers,  the  Market  Gardeners  and  Truck- 
ers, the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,  the  Agricultural  Press,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  All  these  are  op- 
posed to  the  present  manner  of  distribution.  Who,  then,  is  in  favor 
of  it?  Congress,  and  Congress  alone!  Why  does  Congress  want  this 
distribution  of  seeds  conducted  on  these  lines?  The  reasons,  in  my 
opinion,  are  purely  political.  It  enables  the  Congressmen  to. come  in 
touch  annually  with  their  rural  or  suburban  constituents.  It  enables 
Congress  to  shake  hands,  so  to  speak,  with  their  farmer  friends,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  some  of  their  constituents  feel  "tickled'*  that  their 
Congressmen  remember  them  in  this  way  once  a  year,  and  small  as 
it  may  appear,  this  same  free  seed  distribution  is  considered  by  some 
Congressman,  especially  from  the  rural  districts,  a  valuable  political 
asset.  He  is  therefore  anxious  to  remember  as  many  of  his  constitu- 
ents as  he  can.  by  sending  them  this  petty  package  of  common  garden 
seeds.  If  the  distribution  was  confined  to  new,  rare  .and  valuable  varie- 
ties, that  were  worth  something,  each  Congressman  would  probably 
have  to  be  content  with  sending  1,000  packages  annually,  whereas,  by 
the  present  plan,  he  can  send  out,  under  his  own  frank,  12,500  packages 
of  five  packets  each,  or  62,.'>00  packets  in  all.  and  so  hungry  are  some 
Congressmen  for  these  seeds  that  they  exchange  their  documents  with 
fellow  members  from  the  Cities,  for  their  seed  quotas.  Hon.  Chas. 
R.  Davis  of  Minnesota,  acknowledged  to  the  Agricultural  Committee 
of  the  House  that  he  bought  1.5.000  to  25,000  packages  over  and  above 
his  quota,  that  he  bought  them  for  cash  at  reduced  figures,  some  from 
the  Department  and  some  from  Agents  around  the  Corridors,  who 
claim  that  they  have  gotten  them  from  certain  members  who  did  not 
need  them  and  who  have  them  for  sale.  (Proof  of  this  can  be  found 
on  Page  5  of  the  pamphlet  on  the  distribution  of  seeds,  at  the  Hearing 
before  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House,  Dec.  12.  1906.>  The 
following  table,  prepared  by  the  Department  on  Agriculture,  will  also 
show  how  systematically  this  thing  is  done: 
Congressional  Distribution  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  1905-6. 

(1)  Number  of  Congressmen  who  distributed  more  than  20,000 
packages  of  seed    59 

(2)  Number    who    distributed    more    than    their    regular    quotas 
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(12,500  packages)  but  less  than  20,000  packages   157 

(3)  Number  who  distributed  not  exceeding,  approximately,  their 

regular  quotas,  but  more  than  5,000  packages  240 

(4)  Number  who  distributed  less  than  5,000  packages  but  more 
than  1,000  packages la 

(5)  Number  who  distributed  less  than  1,000  packages  3 

Total     478 

There  is  at  the  Capitol  a  regular  Clearing  House,  so  to  speak,  for 
handling  members'  quotas.  Can  it  be  wondered  at,  that  it  is  a  hard 
matter  to  root  out  or  change  this  Congressional  Free  Seed  Distribution, 
it  is  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  average  Congressman  that  it  seems 
to  them  a  part  and  parcel  of  their  very  existence  to  keep  this  distribu- 
tion intact  as  it  is  now?  It  is  my  belief  that  if  this  distribution  was 
confined  to  new  and  rare  varieties,  as  it  should  be  and  as  the  original 
Act  provides,  the  majority  of  Congressmen  would  have  no  interest  in 
it.  There  is  no  use  in  denying  the  fact  that  what  Congress  wants  is 
not  what  is  new,  rare  and  valuable  in  connection  with  this  free  seed  dis- 
tribution, but  "the  greatest  quantity  of  the  most  ordinary  kinds,  that 
can  be  bought  for  the  least  amount  of  money." 

The  paper  was  received  with  applause. 

President  Wood:  Mr.  Forbes,  in  addition  to  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  is  a  member  of 
the  general  committee  to  handle  the  free  seed  fight  during  the 
campaign.  We  will  have  a  report  from  him  later,  to  be  made 
at  the  executive  session,  in  regard  to  the  work  of  that  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  W^oodruff :  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  right  here,  in 
addition  to  what  Mr.  Forbes  has  said,  that  I  was  present  in  the 
lower  branch  of  the  Connecticut  State  Legislature  during  the 
present  session,  when  they  unanimously  passed  the  resolution 
condemning  free  seed  distribution.  There  was  not  a  dissenting 
voice.  And,  furthermore,  another  bill  which  interests  the  seed 
men  very  greatly  is  the  parcels  post  bill,  a  resolution  favoring 
which  was  passed  by  the  Connecticut  State  Legislature,  but  not 
unanimously.  I  have  received  personal  letters  from  each  of  the 
congressmen  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  reply  to  inquiries 
as  to  how  they  stood  on  the  question  of  free  seed  distribution, 
and  every  one  of  the  five  congressmen  of  Connecticut  unquali« 
fiedly  said  they  were  against  it,  and  were  among  the  eighty- 
four,  I  suppose,  voting  against  the  bill. 

REPORT     OF     DELEGATE    TO     CONVENTION     OF     MERCHANTS     AND 

manufacturers'  ASSOCIATION. 

President  Wood :  We  have  a  report  to  hear  from  the  dele- 
gate to  the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Association  meet- 
ing, Mr.  George  B.  McVay. 

Mr.  VcVay:  I  did  have  a  written  report,  but  mislaid  it 
somewhere.    I  will  state  by  way  of  general  information — some 
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of  you  gentlemen  probably  are  not  familiar  with  it — that  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association  is  a  member,  in  a  way,  of 
the  Merchants*  and  Manufacturers*  Association ;  that  is,  the 
Merchants'  and  Manufacturers*  Association  cannot  accept  the 
Association  as  a  member,  but  they  can  accept  an  individual  ap- 
pointed by  the  Association.  A  few  years  ago  we  thought  it 
desirable  to  become  connected  with  the  American  Merchants' 
and  Manufacturers*  Association.  My  name  was  suggested,  and 
I  believe  I  was  elected  as  a  delegate.  After  being  elected  a 
member  of  the  American  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers*  As- 
sociation, I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  have  been  a  member  for  two  years. 

The  work  which  they  are  trying  to  accomplish  is  of  consider- 
able interest  to  the  seed  trade,  and  of  course  they  take  up  a 
great  deal  of  work  which  is  of  no  particular  interest  to  the  seed 
trade.  They  have  been  one  of  the  powerful  agents  in  securing 
beneficial  railroad  legislation.  They  were  one  of  the  main 
agencies  in  putting  upon  the  statute  books  the  present  Hepburn 
Hill.  We  were  one  of  the  main  agencies  in  getting  passed  in 
the  diflFerent  states  laws  reducing  passenger  rates.  They  are 
partly  responsible  for  the  passenger  rate  bill  recently  passed 
by  the  Alabama  Legislature,  making  2J^  cents  the  rate  in  Ala- 
bama. They  are  now  working  on  lines,  as  are  many  other  or- 
ganizations, to  get  uniform  classification  o^  certain  commodi- 
ties, and  it  is  going  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Amercan  Seed 
Trade  Association,  as  well  as  all  shippers.  You  know  you  ship 
at  a  certain  rate  to  Memphis,  and  as  soon  as  the  shipment  gets 
into  the  jurisdiction  of  Southern  classification  it  may  become 
third  or  sixth  class.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  one  item  of 
cane  seed,  in  which  some  of  vou  fellows  are  interested.  The 
freight  on  cane  seed  is  the  same  as  corn,  but  when  you  get  on 
this  side  of  the  river,  while  it  used  to  be  third  class,  we  got  it 
reduced  to  sixth  class.  I  went  to  Atlanta  and  got  cane  seed 
put  on  sixth  class,  and  tried  to  giet  a  lower  classification,  but 
failed. 

It  does  not  cost  us  anything  except  ten  dollars  a  year.  It  is 
a  lot  of  work  and  no  pay.  I  submit  this  as  a  report  of  what  we 
are  pavinsf  out  ten  dollars  a  vear  for  every  vear.  I  think  it  is 
well  enough  for  us  to  be  a  member  of  it,  but  I  would  like  to 
saddle  the  job  off  on  somebody  else.     (Applause.) 

President  Wood:  If  no  objections,  the  report  will  be  re- 
ceived and  filed. 

REPORT  OF  DELEGATE  TO  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  HORTICULTURKI. 

Secretary  Kendel  read  the  following  report : 
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REPORT  OF  DELEGATE  TO  NATIONAL  COUNCIL 

OF  HORTICULTURE. 

A  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture  was  held 
at  the  Auditorium  Annex,  Chicago,  November  9  and  10.  There 
were  present  Messrs.  J.  C.  Vaughan,  C.  E.  Kendel,  W.  F.  Kasting, 
Prof.  L.  R.  Taft,  Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy,  H.  C.  Irish,  J.  H.  Burdett, 
E.  V.  Hallock  and  John  N.  May. 

Mr.  Burdett  gave  an  exhaustive  report  on  the  press  bureau 
work  as  conducted  during  the  past  year,  after  which  detailed  plans 
for  the  continuation  of  the  service  were  considered.  The  relative 
merits  of  the  clipping  sheet  used  by  the  American  Civic  Asso- 
ciation as  compared  with  the  plan  pf  the  council  by  sending 
mimeograph  copies  of  matter  for  publication  direct  to  large  papers 
and  to  press  syndicates  was  discussed  and  it  was  voted  to  continue 
the  latter  plan  and  to  begin  another  series  of  articles  early  in  the 
New  Year. 

Reports  were  made  of  an  unusual  demand  for  certain  seeds, 
the  cause  of  which  had  been  traced  directly  to  their  exploitation 
through  the  press  bureau  last  spring. 

A  list  of  subjects  to  be  written  up  for  the  coming  year  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Kendel  and  the  secretary  was  instructed  to 
correspond  with  nurserymen  and  florists  for  further  subjects. 

A  report  was  read  from  Robert  Craig,  on  a  visit  to  the 
Jamestown  Exposition  Co.,  in  the  interests  of  a  horticultural  ex- 
hibition and  congress.  It  showed  that  the  exposition  company 
is  not  in  a  position  to  offer  cash  premiums  for  a  special  horti- 
cultural exhibition  but  in  his  opinion  the  project  could  be  success- 
fully carried  out  if  the  money  was  guaranteed  by  individuals.  It 
was  voted  to  arrange  for  a  horticultural  congress  at  Norfolk  during 
the  exposition  period  and  Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  call  to  supplement  the  one  which  had  been  issued  and  to 
arrange  a  preliminary  program.  H.  C.  Irish,  Sec. 

A  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture  was  held  at 
Lansing,  Mich.,  May  31 J  when  the  following  were  in  attendance: 
Wm.  A.  Taylor  and  W.  W.  Tracy,  Washington,  D.  C;  L.  H. 
Bailey,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  L.  R.  Taft,  Agricultural 
College,  Mich.;  J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago,  and  H.  C.  Irish,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Owing  to  the  numerous  demands  on  the  visitors  in 
connection,  with  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  celebrations, 
but  little  council  business  was  transacted. 

In  the  autumn  of  1906  two  series  of  articles  covering  the 
subjects  of  bulbs  were  prepared  and  distributed  by  Mr.  Burdett 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  service  was  conducted  last  year  at 
an  expense  of  $36. 

In  January  1907  the  service  was  continued  with  an  enlarged 
mailing  list,  of  three  or  four  articles  each  week  being  sent  to 
some  5,000  newspapers  at  an  expense  of  $25  per  week  for  twelve 
weeks,  these  articles  covering  the  following  subjects: 

Modern  Gladiolus,  Hollyhocks, 

Shrubs  for  a  succession  of  bloom,  Hardy  Chrysanthemums, 

Evergreens  for  ornament,  Poppies,  two  articles, 

Beans,  Onions,  Lawns,  Dahlias, 

A  Rockery  for  Wild  Flower  Gardening.  Hot  Beds, 

Hardy  Ferns,  Larkspurs,  Currants, 

Herbaceous  Plants  and  Back  Yard  Gardening,  Sweet  Alyssum, 
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Lettuce,  Rhubarb,  Deutztas,  Elephant's  Ears, 

Oyster  Plants,  Hedges,   .  Blackberries, 

Terra<?es,  Pansies,  Walks,  Musk  Melons, 

Campanulas,  Gooseberries,  Savoy  Cabbages, 

How  to  raise  Sweet  Potatoes,  Designing  and  Planting  Scheme, 

Growing  Strawberries,  Germination  of  seeds. 

Hardy  Ornamental  Shrubs,  two  articles,  Phlox,  two  articles. 

Window  Gardening,  Buying  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

Vines  for  the  Veranda,  Caring  for  the  Spring  Bulbs, 

FINANCIAL  REPORT. 

Balance  from  last  year $  17.00 

Received  from  Seed  Trade  Association 200.00 

Received  from  Nurserymen,- through  Mr.  Maloy...   155.28 
Received  from  Society  of  American  Florists 100.00 


$472.28 


Paid  James  Burdett,  Oct.  15,  1906,  for  two  install- 
ments at  $18   $  36.00 

Paid  James  Burdett  for  installments  by  checks  of 
$25  each  on  each  of  the  following  dates:  Jan- 
uary 12,  21,  30;  February  11,  19,  25;  March  4,  14, 
18;  April  10,  30;  May  15  ^ 300.00 

Postage  and  Stationery  11.00 

Balance  on  hand   125.28 

$472.28 
Respectfully  submitted,  (Signed) 

C.  E.  Kendel,  H.  C  Irish, 

Delegate.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Secretary  Kendel :  In  connection  with  this,  I  want  to  offer 
a  motion  that  the  treasurer  be  authorized  to  draw  the  sum  of 
$200  and  place  it  to  the  credit  of  the  National  Council  of  Horti- 
culture, for  publication  work  for  1908. 

Which  was  seconded. 

President  Wood :  Some  of  you  were  not  at  Toledo  last  year 
when  the  matter  was  thoroughly  discussed.  If  you  want  any 
information  on  the  subject,  I  presume  Mr.  Kendel  can  enlighten 
you. 

Secretary  Kendel :  Last  year  the  report  was  given  out  with 
great  detail  because  it  was  an  entirely  new  thing,  and  every- 
thing that  had  been  done  had  been  done  between  the  time  we 
met  in  June  and  the  succeeding  meeting.  The  report  is  quite 
lengthy,  and  there  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  read  it,  but  the  gist 
of  the  matter  is  the  number  of  articles  that  were  printed,  the 
number  of  papers  in  which  they  were  printed,  and  the  cost  of 
the  whole  business.  They  spent,  in  1906,  $180,  which  was 
raised  by  private  contribution,  and  they  published  forty  articles 
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in,  I  thiiik,  about  2,600  papers,  with  a  combined  estimated  cir- 
culation, as  I  remember  it,  of  about  2,000,000.  The 
amount  of  publicity  that  was  secured  for  $180  was 
astonishing,  and  the  seedsmen  saw  the  advisability  last 
year  of  appropriating  a  little  larger  sum,  $200,  to  en- 
able it  to  carry  on  the  campaign  for  a  little  longer  period. 
Thev  did  not  think  it  wise  to  send  out  more  articles  in  the  same 
length  of  time,  because  they  found  four  articles  per  week  for  a 
paper  were  enough,  but  they  could  extend  the  period,  and  I 
think  they  began  this  year,  1907,  and  published  articles  about 
the  middle  of  February.  A  year  ago  they  began  publishing 
them  the  middle  of  April. 

These  articles  were  gotten  up  by  experts  in  certain  lines,  and 
have  been  this  past  year  edited  by  a  newspaper  man 
in  Chicago  who  can  make  a  story  of  them,  and  he 
sent  out  these  articles  in  sheets,  four  articles  on  a 
sheet,  to  2,500  papers,  and  I  think  they  used  nearly  all  of 
them — probably  90  per  cent,  of  the  articles  were  published. 
The  newspapers  found  that  there  was  a  good  demand  for  arti- 
cles on  horticulture,  and  the  result  was  they  were  publishing 
everything  they  got  hold  of,  good,  bad  and  indifferent.  This 
National  Council  was  organized  to  supply  them  good  stuff,  and 
they  are  willing  to  publish  anything  that  comes  to  hand.  The 
Council  was  organized  to  supply  them  reputable  and  reliable 
material,  which  they  preferred  to  publish  but  couldn't  get.  The 
men  at  the  head  of  this  are :  Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  Ames,  Iowa ; 
Prof.  L.  R.  Taft,  Agricultural  College,  Mich. ;  Prof.  S.  B. 
Green,  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn ;  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  Berkeley, 
Cal. ;  Prof.  W.  W.  Tracy,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  H.  C.  Irish,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  J.  Horace  McFarland,  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  J.  H. 
Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. ;  J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chairman, 
Chicago,  111. 

It  is  a  practical  thing,  and  the  rrtost  effective  way  of  spending 
$200  that  I  believe  could  be  devised.  You  recognize  the  names 
of  these  articles  in  papers  in  your  own  town.  These  articles 
were  greedily  taken  by  the  papers.  I  think  we  could  not  devote 
that  amount  of  money  to  anything  that  would  begin  to  return 
such  a  large  percentage  as  this  $200  given  to  the  National 
Council  of  Horticulture  work. 

Mr.  Woodruff :  I  believe  that  any  action  of  this  body  carry- 
ing with  it  an  appropriation  of  this  amount  for  this  or  any 
other  purpose  should  be  scrutinized  by  our  Executive  Com- 
mittee. We  have  no  body  such  as  an  appropriations  committee, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  the  Executive  Committee  giving  this 
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matter  proper  consideration,  I  move  the  matter  be  laid  tempo- 
rarily on  the  table. 

President  Wood :  The  vote  will  be  on  Mr.  Woodruff's  mo- 
tion, to  defer  it  temporarily  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  pass  upon  it. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  think  we  all  realize  this  is  a  most  excellent 
work.  I  do  not  see  but  what  the  body  itself  is  perfectly  able  to 
judge  of  it,  and  I  would  be  in  favor  of  having  the  appropriation 
pass. 

Mr.  Ebeling:  It  is  good  work,  and  all  right  if  we  get  our 
money  out  of  it. 

Secretary  Kendel:  Mr.  Vaughan  is  president,  who  is  more 
of  a  seedsman  than  anything  else,  and  he  will  see  that  we  get 
our  monev's  worth. 

President  Wood :  So  far  as  I  am  individually  concerned,  I 
believe  it  is  an  investment  on  which  we  get  good  dividends,  and 
I  believe  Mr.  Woodruff  gets  his  shate  of  the  dividends,  too. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  I  only  question  whether  it  is  a  wise  policy 
for  this  Association  to  pass  any  appropriation  without  it  being 
scrutinized  bv  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  Ebeling:  I  would  offer  as  an  amendment  to  the  whole 
that  we  increase  the  amount  to  $250. 

Secretary  Kendel :    They  don't  need  it. 

Mr.  Ebeling :    Well,  that  is  my  sentiment. 

Secretary  Kendel:  I  would  say  that  the  money  is  paid  for 
the  manual  labor  of  this  newspaper  man.  There  is  no  money 
paid  out  for  these  articles.  They  are  given  free,  Mr.  Wood 
wrote  one  of  the  articles.  Prof.  Irish  wrote  a  gjeat  many, 
there  are  several  others,  and  their  work  is  given  gratis.  The 
expenses  are  merely  for  manual  labor  in  connection  with  the 
mimeograph  copies,  and  mailing  these  articles  to  2,500  papers. 
The  money  is  not  wasted  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  news- 
papers don't  pay  anything  for  it,  and  nobody  pays  them  for 
publishing  it.  They  take  it  for  nothing — are  glad  to  get  it. 
They  don't  need  more  than  $200. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  I  do  not  oppose  this  appropriation,  neither 
do  I  favor  it  until  the  Executive  Committee  has  passed  upon 
it.  If  they  favor  it  I  shall  certainly  vote  for  it.  I  consider  my 
motion  in  order,  and  call  for  the  question. 

President  Wood :  Of  course,  the  question  is  on  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff's motion  to  table  the  matter  temporarily  to  give  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  it. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded, 

It  was  not  agreed  to. 
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President  Wood :  The  Question  recurs  on  the  motion  made 
by  Mr.  Kendel,  and  I  want  him  to  state  it  again,  so  the  mem- 
bers will  understand  it. 

Secretary  Kendel:  That  this  Association  place  the  sum  of 
$200  at  the  disposal  of  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture,  to 
continue  the  work  of  the  press  bureau,  in  the  interest  of  the 
seed  trade. 

The  motion  having  been  seconded, 

It  was  agreed  to. 

IS  IT  ADVISABLE  TO  OFFER  DISCOUNTS  FROM   CATALOGUE  PRICES  ? 

President  Wood :  I  believe  the  next  number  on  the  program 
is  entitled,  "Is  it  Advisable  to  Offer  Discounts  from  Catalogue 
Prices,"  discussion  to  be  opened  by  Walter  P.  Stokes : 

Mr.  Stokes :  I  hope  you  will  notice  this  is  merely  * 'opening 
of  the  discussion."  It  is  not  a  paper  in  any  sense.  If  any  of 
you  attempt  to  write  a  paper  on  this  subject,  you  will  find  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  to  say.  We  all  know  what  it  means,  but 
wheh  it  comes  to  boiling  it  down  and  putting  it  on  paper,  it  is 
soon  disposed  of.  So  I  hope  the  reading  of  this  will  start  the 
members  who  have  ideas  upon  the  subject,  and  that  they  will 
let  us  have  some  of  them. 


IS  THE  PRACTICE  OF  GIVING  DISCOUNTS  FROM  THE 
PRICES  IN  SEED  CATALOGUES  ADVISABLE.? 

By  Walter  P.  Stokes. 

Every  seed  catalogue  is  very  largely  the  reflection  of  the  character 
of  the  house  issuing  it  There  are  catalogues  published  which  are 
evidently  designed  to  be  scattered  broadcast  among  a  class  of  ignorant 
buyers  and  are  intended  to  play  upon  the  curiosity  or  the  credulity  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  sent,  and  it  would  be  entirely  characteristic 
and  in  keeping  with  the  entire  proposition  for  them  to  put  a  price 
upon  their  goods  from  which  they  would  be  glad  to  allow  discounts 
ranging  from  25  to  75  per  cent. 

With  this  style  of  catalogue,  I  have  little  or  no  concern.  But 
where  the  book  is  gotten  up  carefully,  with  due  regard  for  the  truth  in 
illustration  and  description,  giving  information  that  is  of  value  and 
appealing  to  the  intelligent  farmer  or  gardner,  it  does  seem  to  me  to 
be  a  pity,  that  we  have  to  yield  to  the  generally  prevailing  custom  of 
allowmg  25  to  50  per  cent  discount  from  the  catalogue  price  of  seeds 
in  packets  and  ounces.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  all  of  our 
expenses,  such  as  wages,  rent,  printing,  paper,  bags,  twine,  etc.,  range 
from  25  to  50  per  cent,  higher  than  tfiey  were  a  short  time  ago.  The 
price  per  packet  and  per  ounce  is,  no  higher  now  than  then,  and  I 
believe  that  if  we  realize  these  conditions  and  the  amount  which  the 
offers,  premiums  and  discounts  come  to,  we  are  making  a  mistake  which 
there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  in  fact. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  firms  who  would  gladly  discontinue  the 
practice  but  who  feel  that  they  cannot  do  so  single  handed.     They 
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feel,  and  justly  so,  that  while  their  com(>etitor  is  publishing  these  al- 
luring discounts  and  premiums  that  they  will  have  to  continue  doing 
the  same;  so  that  it  would  seem  that  some  united  action  on  the  sub- 
ject is  necessary  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  would  like  to 
discontinue,  and  is  it  not  the  province  of  our  association  to  discuss 
problems  which  effect  us  all  and  at  least  throw  the  influence  of  the 
Association  against  a  practice  which  we  know  to  be  unnecessary  and 
obsolete  ? 

It  is  simply  another  phase  of  the  old  question  of  price  cutting  and 
where  one  gives  25  per  cent  the  next  gives  33  1-3  per  cent  and  the  next 
50  per  cent  and  there  is  no  telling  where  the  thing  will  stop  in  times 
of  close  and  sharp  competition. 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  with  the  increased  use  of  seeds  and  the 
increased  knowledge  of  plants  and  their  characteristics,  with  the  wider 
dissemination  of  popular  literature  in  the  gardening  papers  and  maga- 
zines, that  the  catalogue  which  is  gotten  up  in  a  sensational  and  bom- 
bastic way  does  not  appeal  to  the  buyer,  as  it  did  before  these  general 
educational  agencies  were  to  be  had  so  cheaply.  And  I  believe  it  to 
be  more  and  more  important,  instead  of  using  the  same  old  copy  we 
had  for  our  catalogues  years  ago,  for  us  to  go  very  carefully  over  the 
descriptions  of  the  varieties  and  all  directions  for  culture,  taking, out 
all  unnecessary  and  superfluous  varieties  and  all  bombastic  and  ful- 
some descriptions  and  giving  as  nearly  as  we  possibly  can,,  a  carefully 
worded  and  intelligent  description  of  each  variety  and  then  allowing 
ourselves  a  fair  profit,  taking  into  consideration  all  of  the  necessary 
costs  of  conducting  the  business  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  merchan- 
dise. 

When  we  come  to  this,  I  believe,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  offer 
special  inducements  and  discounts  and  premiums  and  all  other  such 
catch-penny  subterfuges. 

The  paper  was  received  with  applause.  • 

Mr.  Wood,  C.  F. :  It  seems  to  me  we  might  depart  from  our 
rale  of  giving  discounts,  and  have  as  the  basis  that  on  which 
we  can  make  a  profit.  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Stokes'  state- 
ment. 

Secretary  Kendel:  I  found  out  a  number  of  years  ago  the 
thing  did  not  pay ;  that  it  caused  a  little  feeling,  because  the 
man  who  asked  for  the  discount  got  it,  and  the  man  who  did  not 
did  not  get  it.  If  a  man  who  did  not  know  anything  about  it 
happened  to  be  with  a  man  who  did,  it  created  a  little  feeling. 
We  have  cut  that  out.  We  have,  also,  cut  out  commissions  very 
largely.  There  are  perhaps  half  a  dozen  old  gardeners  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  standing,  to  whom  we  still  give 
commissions.  When  we  read  about  the  legislation  in  England 
m  regard  to  commissions  to  gardeners,  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
thinking  about  this  ourselves.  When  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  pass  laws  over  there  the  way  they  have,  there  must  be 
something  wrong  with  the  system.  We  have  shut  down  on  it. 
Of  course,  I  would  not  say  our  trade  has  increased  because  we 
have  done  it,  but  it  certainly  hasn't  lessened  anv.    It  has  made 
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a  whole  lot  of  diflference  in  our  feelings  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter. Since  we  have  quit  the  commission  business  we  can  look 
the  man  in  the  face  who  employs  a  gardener,  and  not  feel  we 
are  doing  a  little  bit  of  underhand  work  in  connection  with  his 
gardener.  It  got  so  bad  it  cost  the  heads  of  two  or  three 
gardeners.  They  couldn't  stand  prosperity.  We  saw  which 
way  the  wind  was  blowing,  and  cut  the  whole  thing  out.  I  do 
not  see  that  we  have  lost  any  trade  by  it,  and  we  have  a  good 
deal  better  feeling  in  regard  to  the  matter  when  we  face  these 
employers. 

Mr.  Wilson:  It  is  better  to  offer  25  per  cent,  discount  on 
orders  of  seeds  in  packages  amounting  to  one  dollar  or  more, 
than  to  sell  at  four  cents  a  package,  as  many  do.  It  is  a  bid  for 
the  larger  order,  and  increases  the  amount  of  business. 

President  Wood:  If  no  further  discussion,  I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  go  into  executive  session.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  matters  which  should  be  acted  upon  by  the  members  of  the 
Association,  and  unless  there  is  objection  I  will  declare  the 
meeting  will  go  into  executive  session,  and  ask  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  Woodruff  to  kindly  enforce  it. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  Every  one  who  is  not  a  member  or  who 
hasn't  paid  his  dues,  has  to  get  out. 

President  Wood:  It  means  only  members  are  entitled  to 
take  part  in  the  executive  session. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  McCullough:  I  believe  it  has  always  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  organization  to  take  an  informal  ballot  for 
president,  and  the  result  indicates  who  are  to  be  voted  for 
for  president.  I  move  that  we  now  proceed  to  take  an 
informal  ballot  for  president. 

Which  was  seconded, 

And  agreed  to. 

President  Wood  appointed  Messrs.  Vaughan,  Lupton  and 
Philipps  as  tellers. 

President  Wood :  Each  firm  is  only  entitled  to  one  vote. 
If  there  are  two  representatives  of  a  firm  present  only 
one  vote  can  be  cast. 

(The  votes  were  received  and  the  tellers  proceeded  with 
the  count.) 

Mr.  Ebeling:  The  question  of  rates  by  express  com- 
panies has  arisen  in  our  state  under  the  new  plan  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  I  want  to  ask  the 
opinion  of  the  members  relative  to  the  matter. 
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President  Wood :  I  suggest  it  be  taken  up  with  the  new 
president  who  can  refer  it  to  the  proper  committee.  If 
there  is  any  trouble  in  that  line  it  is  an  important  matter 
for  the  seedsmen. 

The  tellers  presented  the  following  report  as  the  result 
of  the  informal  ballot  for  president : 

Total  number  of  votes,  60 ;  Green,  24 ;  Leonard,  6 ;  Wood- 
ruff, 7;  Robinson,  3;  McVay,  6;  Emerson,  1;  Lupton,  1; 
Duryea,  7;  Braslan,  4. 

Mr.  McCullough  moved  to  proceed  to  the  taking  of  a 
formal  ballot, 

Which  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Green :    I  am  quite  sure — 

President  Wood :  Are  you  speaking  to  the  motion  before 
the  house? 

Mr.  Green :  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  rise  to  a  question  of  personal 
privilege.  I  am  quite  sure  most  of  these  votes  cast  for  me 
are  meant  for  Mr.  Duryea  and  would  have  been  cast  for 
him  except  for  the  extreme  modesty  of  the  gentleman  under 
consideration.  One  of  the  best  presidents  we  have  ever 
had  has  been  one  of  the  most  modest  of  men.  You  all 
know  how  hard  we  tried  to  get  Mr.  Grenell  to  take  the 
presidency  and  you  all  know  what  a  good  one  he  made. 
I  do  not  think  Mr.  Duryea  has  any  good  reason  for  declin- 
ing. I  move  we  vote  unianimously  for  Mr.  Duryea.  I  am 
sure  the  votes  were  meant  for  him  except  that  he  announced 
privately  he  would  not  accept.  If  we  go  on  record  as 
allowing  people  to  decline  in  advance  we  will  lose  some  of 
the  best  timber  in  our  organization.  I  haven't  worked  up 
to  this  honor.  I  have  never  served  on  the  executive  com- 
mitteeu 

Mr.  Green's  motion  having  been  seconded, 

It  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Duryea:  I  cannot  accept.  I  mean  it.  I  appreciate 
the  honor  but  I  cannot  accept  it.  Mr.  Green  is  the  man  we 
want  here.  I  will  go  as  his  assistant  if  he  will  accept  the 
presidency. 

President  Wood:  You  have  heard  what  Mr.  Durj'^ea 
says.  It  is  an  office  we  cannot  force  upon  him.  I  think 
he  would  make  a  most  excellent  president  and  would  like 
to  see  him  president,  but  if  this  is  his  positive  decision  we 
will  have  to  take  some  further  action. 

Mr.  McCullough  moved  to  proceed  to  a  formal  ballot, 

Which  was  seconded. 

And  agreed  to. 
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A  formal  ballot  was  taken  and  the  tellers  presented  the 
following  report: 

Total  number,  59;  Green,  38;  Woodruff,  7;  McVay,  2; 
Emerson,  2 ;  Duryea,  1 ;  Braslan,  4 ;  Leonard,  4 ;  Robin- 
son, 1. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  I  certainly  appreciate  the  very  great 
honor  paid  me  by  the  seven  men  who  voted  for  me,  but  it 
is  nothing  I  am  looking  for,  and  I  move  the  election  of 
Mr.  Green  be  made  unanimous  and  the  secretary  be  in- 
structed to  cast  one  ballot. 

Which  was  seconded, 

And  agreed  to. 

Secretary  Kendel  cast  the  ballot  as  directed, 

And  the  Chair  announced  Mr.  Green  elected  president 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  I  move  the  secretary  cast  the  ballot  for 
Marshal  H.  Duryea  for  vice-president  for  the  coming  year, 
and  that  the  rules  be  suspended, 

Which  was  seconded, . 

And  agreed  to. 

Secretary  Kendel  cast  the  ballot  as  directed. 

And  the  Chair  announced  Mr.  Duryea  elected  vice-pres- 
ident for  the  ensuing  year. 

President  Wood:  It  is  usual  for  the  Chair  to  appoint 
a  nominating  committee  of  three  to  nominate  an  executive 
committee. 

Mr.  Stokes  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
to  nominate  an  executive  committee  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Which  was  seconded. 
And  agreed  to, 

And  the  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Stokes,  Barrett,  and 
Keeney  as  said  committee. 

President  Wood:  Next  is  the  election  of  a  second  vice- 
president,  and  unless  a  motion  is  made  to  the  contrary  we 
will  proceed  with  an  informal  ballot. 

The  informal  ballot  w?is  taken,  and  the  tellers  made  the 

following  report: 

Total,  35;  McVay,  6;  Keeney,  2 ;  F.  W.  Bolgiano,  10; 
Woodruff,  4 ;  Buffington^  1 ;  Robinson,  1 ;  Leonard,  2 ; 
Forbes,  1;  Vaughan,  1;  Vick,  1;  Clark,  1. 

Mr.  McVay:  I  do  not  want  to  be  second  vice-president 
and  withdraw  my  name.  I  have  been  second  vice-president 
twice  and  would  like  the  honor  passed  around. 

Mr.  Willard  moved  to  proceed  with  the  formal  ballot, 
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Which  was  seconded, 

And  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Woodruff  here  announced  that  some  were  left  on  the 
auto  trip  in  the  forenoon  and  that  any  such  could  take  the 
trip  if  they  would  make  their  desires  known. 

The  tellers  made  the  following  report  on  the  formal  bal- 
lot for  second  vice-president : 

Total,  41;  Leonard,  2;  F.  W.  Bolgiano,  19;  Vaughan,  9; 
McVay,  4 ;  Clark,  1 ;  Woodruff,  6. 

Mr.  McVay  moved  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  for  F. 
W.  BolgianO; 

Which  was  seconded, 

And  agreed  to. 

Secretary.  Kendel  cast  the  ballot  as  directed. 

And  the  Chair  announced  Mr.  F.  W.  Bolgiano  elected  as 
second  vice-president  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President  Wood :  Next  is  the  election  of  a  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Willard:  I  think  it  would  be  in  order,  and  I  move 
the  president  cast  one  ballot  for  Mr.  C.  E.  Kendel,  for 
secretary  and  treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Which  was  seconded, 

And  agreed  to. 

President  Wood!  I  take  great  pleasure  in  casting  the 
ballot  of  the  Association  for  Mr.  Kendel  for  secretary  and 
treasurer  during  the  coming  year.  I  wish  to  testify  to.  his 
efficiency  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Association  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  I  do  not  think  we  could  possibly 
make  a  better  selection.    (Applause.) 

President  Wood:  Next  is  the  election  of  the  assistant 
secretary. 

Mr.  Dungan  moved  the  secretary  cast  the  ballot  for 
Leonard  Vaughan,  for  assistant  secretary. 

Which  was  seconded, 

And  agreed  to. 

Secretary  Kendel  cast  the  ballot  as  directed, 

And  the  Chair  announced  Mr.  Vaughan  elected  assistant 
secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Stokes,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
nominate  an  executive  committee,  made  the  following 
report : 

Henry  W.  Wood,  Chairman,  C.  S.  Burge,  Leonard  H. 
.Vaughan,  Charles  N.  Page,  Watson  S.  Woodruff. 

For  membership  committee:  Albert  McCullough,  Chair- 
man, S.  F.  Willard,  W.  F.  Jones. 
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Mr.  Willard  moved  the  report  be  accepted, 

Which  was  seconded,  ^ 

And  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Willard :  I  move  the  usual  compensation  be  granted 
our  secretary  for  his  services  the  past  year, 

Which  was  seconded. 

And  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Willard:  We  have  given  our  secretary  a  vast  deal 
of  work,  and  I  feel  that  this  sum  is  entirely  inadequate  for 
the  services  performed.  I  know  something  of  what  he  has 
to  do,  and  I  mov-e  that  for  the  ensuing  year  the  sajary  be 
increased  to  $250, 

Which  was  seconded, 

And  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Braslan:  We  all  have  pleasant  memories  of  the 
various  meetings  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  at  various 
places,  and  of  the  good  times  we  have  enjoyed.  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  every  member  present  this  year,  and  the 
ladies  included,  have  enjoyed  themselves  immensely  at  the 
hands  of  the  entertainment  committee  of  New  York  City. 
I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  this  com* 
mittee  for  the  grand'  entertainment  they  have  extended  to 
us  all, 

Which  was  seconded.     » 

President  Woo.d:  I  think  we  will  take  a  rising  vote  on 
that  motion. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to  and  by  a  ris- 
ing vote. 

CONVENTION  CITY— 1908. 

President  Wood:  It  is  the  custom  to  take  an  informal 
ballot  as  expressive  of  the  views  of  the  members  as  to  the 
place  in  which  to  hold  the  next  convention.  Of  coufse,  the 
matter  is  fofma-lly  decided  at  the  meeting  in  January  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Secretary  Kendel  read  the  following  invitations: 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  June  7th,  1907. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Am.  Seed  Trade  Ass'n. 
In  Convention  Assembled  in  New  York. 

Friends : — 

On  behalf  of  the  Bureau  of  Publicity  of  Niagara  Falls, 
I  beg  to  at  this  time  extend  you  our  most  hearty  invitation 
to  convene  your  annual  meeting  of  1908  in  this  city. 
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Over  a  score  of  railway  lines  center  here,  including  the 
great  Trunk  Lines  of  the  country.  These  railways  oper- 
ate something  like  250  daily  trains  for  the  accommodation 
of  your  members,  both  coming  and  returning.  We  also 
have  the  benefit  of  an  excursion  rate  over  all  railroads  which 
is  lower  than  that  granted  any  other  city  in  America. 

Within  the  Cataract  and  International  Hotels  are  located 
for  your  business  sessions  an  assembly  hall  seating  800,  a 
meeting  room  seating  500  arid  two  smaller  meeting  roorris 
seating  200  each,  these  together  with  the  large  and  spacious 
parlors-will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  your  organization, 
free  of  charge  should  you  honor  us  with  your  presence  a 
year  hence. 

With  best  wishes  for  a  pleasant  session  and  trusting  that 

Niagara  Falls  may  be  honored  with  your  1908  meeting,  I 

am.  Very  respectfully, 

GUY  C.  BENNETT, 

Secretary. 


Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  June  19,  1907. 

The  American  Seed  Trade  Association, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : — 

On  behalf  of  the  business  interests  of  this  city,  I  have  the 
honor  of  extending  to  you  not  only  a  cordial  but  an  urgent 
invitation  to  hold  your  1908  convention  in  this  city,  and  to 
assure  you  that  should  the  meeting  be  held  here,  we 
will  do  everything  in  our  power  to  make  your  stay  a  pleas- 
ant one. 

In  extending  this  invitation  we  are  not  able  to  present 
as  an  inducement  a  Coney  Island,  Bowery,  elevated  rail- 
roads or  fourteenstory  buildings,  but  do  offer  the  best  of 
hotel  accommodations,  one  of  the  prettiest  little  convention 
halls  in  the  northwest,  bright  sunshiny  days,  plenty  of  west- 
ern hospitality  and  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  the 
finest  countries  on  earth. 

Trusting  to  see  you  all  in  1908,  I  beg  to  remain, 

Yours  truly, 

F.  L.  CONKLIN, 

Secretary. 
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Bismark,  N.  D.,  June  26,  1907. 
The  American  Seed  Trades  Association, 

Hotel  Astor. 
Bismark,  capital  of  North  Dakota,  cordially  invites  your 

Association  to  hold  next  Convention  at  this  historic  citv. 

—  rf 

F.  R.  Smyth. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  June  7,  1907. 
Mr.  C.  E.'Kendel,  Sec'y, 

American  Seed  Trade  Ass'n, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
My  dear  Sir: — 

The  city  of  Detroit  in  extending  greeting  to  your  Asso- 
ciation in  convention  assembled,  and  wishing  you  all  pros- 
perity for  the  future,  extends  a  most  hearty  invitation  to 
your  honorable  body  to  hold  its  next  meeting  of  1908  in  this 
city.  We  have  the  assurance  of  the  local  people  interested 
directly  in  your  organization,  as  well  a?  your  membership 
in  the  State  of  Michigan,  that  in  case  you  should  honor  us 
with  a  visit  next  year,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  make  the 
event  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  yourselves. 

With  the  new  hotels  now  under  construction,  and  those 
built  within  the  last  year,  there  is  not  a  city  of  America 
of  our  size  that  can  offer  better  accommodation  to  visitors 
in  the  summer  months  than  Detroit.  While  you  go  to 
transact  business,  we  will  endeavor  to  give  during  the  ad- 
journed hours  some  pleasant  entertainment  that  will  make 
you  long  remember  your  convention  if  held  here.  Hoping 
thatyou  will  honor  us  by  accepting  our  invitation,  I  beg  to 
remain.  Very  truly  yours, 

MILTON  CARMICHAEL, 

Sec'y  and  Mngr., 
Detroit  Convention  &  Tourists*  Bureau. 

Detroit,  June  5th,  1907. 
Mr.  C.  E.  Kendel,  Sec  y, 

American  Seed  Trade  Ass'n, 
Cleveland,  O. 
Dear  Sir: — 

On  behalf  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  I  extend  to  the  American 
Seed  Trade  Association  an  invitation  to  hold  its  1908  meet- 
ing in  our  city. 

Every  delegate  to  a  convention  expects  to  combine  busi- 
ness with  pleasure.  The  city  of  Detroit  has  earned  the  rep- 
utation as  the  "Convention  City."     It  affords  ample  hotel 
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facilities  and  has  public  halls  adapted  for  conventions  of 
any  size.  Its  location  on  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Detroit 
River  makes  it  possible  to  reach  countless  resorts  and 
beauty  spots  on  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Lake  Erie,  within  a  few 
hours'  ride.  Palatial  pleasure  steamers,  that  are  a  revela- 
tion to  the  eyes  of  the  Easterner,  and  one  continuous  source 
of  wonder  to  the  far  Westerner  ply  the  waters  of  the  river 
and  lakes  in  every  direction.  Innumerable  inland  lakes, 
famed  for  their  fishing,  may  be  reached  by  the  interurban 
lines.  Truly,  Detroit  has  a  right  to  press  its  claim  as  the 
"Convention  City." 

Chevalier  de  Cadillac,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago 
founded  Detroit,  and  remarks  in  his  memoirs  that  the 
people  who  would  one  day  live  in  the  mighty  city,  which, 
in  his  prophetic  vision,  he  saw  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
would  be  a  happy  people.  Cadillac  foresaw  truly.  In  De- 
troit life  is  worth  living.  We  invite  you  to  try  it  a  week. 
Perhaps  some  will  be  tempted  to  make  it  a  permanent  home. 
However,  you  will  be  welcome  whether  you  stay  a  week 
or  a  life  time.  » 

Respectfully, 

WM.  B.  THOMPSON, 

Mayor. 
To  C.  E.  Kendel,  Esq., 

Secretary,  American  Seed  Trade  Assn., 

New  York  City. 

Mr.  Braslan :  I  am  here  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and,  also,  represent  the  seed  growers  of  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  and  other  sections.  Two  years  ago  we  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  this  association  to  hold  their  meet- 
ing in  California,  but  the  executive  committee  decided  to 
hold  it  elsewhere.  There  is  no  one  appreciates  the  distance 
that  you  would  be  obliged  to  travel  in  coming  to  San  Jose 
any  more  than  I  do,  but  when  you  get  down  to  the  end 
of  the  ditch  and  reach  San  Jose  you  will  have  something 
to  look  at.  There  are  ten  thousand  acres  there  in  seeds  in 
all  of  which  you  are  interested.  Every  seed  grower  in 
California  extends  the  hand  of  welcome.  If  you  come  you 
will  not  only  be  welcomed  by  the  seed  growers  there  but 
by  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
which  has  authorized  me  to  extend  this  invitation  to  you. 
We  want  you  to  come  for  we  have  things  there  to  show 
you.    There  are  very  few  of  you  who  have  visited  our  great 
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state.  We  promise  you  we  will  give  you  a  good  time  and 
we  will  try  to  keep  you  longer  than  the  time  of  the  usual 
meeting.  I  ask  that  you  make  the  meeting  there  at  least 
one  week.  There  will  be  plenty  to  see  and  you  can  hold 
your  fneetings  on  the  various  seed  ranches  instead  of  in 
the  hotel.  There  you  can  go  out  and  be  instructed  as  to 
the  various  crops  we  are  growing,  see  the  way  we  do  it, 
criticise  us  and  tell  us  how  to  improve  it,  which  undoubt- 
edly you  will  be  able  to  do.  We  want  you  to  come.  We 
will  do  everything  we  can  to  get  you  low  rates.  The  ex- 
cursion rate  I  think,  ordinarily,  is  about  $100  from  New 
York  and  about  $60  from  Chicago.  I  think  San  Jose  is 
the  proper  place  for  you  to  hold  your  next  meeting.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  invitation  comes  from  the  heart,  not  only 
of  the  speaker,  but  of  the  growers  out  there  in  our  great, 
great  state.    (Applause)  , 

Mr.  Green:  At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
in  Washington  last  winter,  there  was  a  feeling  among* some 
of  the  members  that  the  expenses  of  the  banquet  particu- 
larly, and  of  the  entertainment  committees,  had  increased 
so  of  recent  years  that  they  were  likely  to  prove  a  burden 
in  some  places  where  there  were  perhaps  not  many  seeds- 
men but  where  the  association  would  like  to  meet.  Without 
taking  any  ground  upon  that  point  at  all  I  think  it  would 
be  wise  before  taking  any  action  regarding  the  place  of 
meeting,  to  get  an  expression  from  those  present  as  to 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  continue  the  present  plan  or  ar- 
range that  future  banquets  shall  be  so  much  per  plate  to 
be  charged  to  the  individual.  I  would  be  glad  if  the  presi- 
dent would  secure  an  expression  of  opinion. 

(Mr.  Green  read  a  resolution  passed  at  the  meeting  re- 
ferred to  relative  to  banquet  tickets.) 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee that,  in  future,  all  tickets  for  any  entertainment  or 
banquet  at  our  conventions  be  distributed  by  the  secretary 
and  that  not  more  than  two  tickets  be  given  to  each  member. 
But  that  any  member  may  obtain  additional  tickets  upon 
payment  of  the  pro  rata  cost  of  such  entertainment. 

It  is  further  resolved  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Executive 
Committee  that  some  arrangement  be  made  at  the  next 
convention  by  which  the  cost  of  any  banquet  at  future  con- 
ventions shall  be  borne  by  the  members  personally  and  not 
by  any  local  entertainment  committee. 
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President  Wood:  I  think  that  matter  should  properly 
come  before  the  executive  committee  in  January,  unless 
there  is  some  special  motion  oflfered. 

Mr.  Braslan:  I  listened  attentively  to  the  resolution 
read,  but  I  ask  that  action  on  that  matter  be  deferred  one 
year.  If  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  decides  to 
hold  their  next  meeting  in  California,  we  will  not  stand  for 
it.  We  will  be  too  much  pleased  to  have  you  come  there. 
We  want  you  to  come,  and  we  will  give  you  a  good  time, 
not  at  the  expense  of  we  poor  seed  growers  out  there,  but 
those  who  have  money  and  are  not  connected  with  the 
seed  trade.  I  ask  that  this  matter  be  deferred  at  least  one 
year. 

President  Wood:  There  is  no  .motion,  and  I  am  sure 
the  executive  committee  will  give  proper  heed  to  youf 
request.     (Addressing  Mr.  Braslan) 

Mr.  Stokes  announced  that  there  would  be  a  reception 
in  the  adjoining  room  immediately  after  adjournment. 

Pre'sident  Wood:  You  have  heard  the  request  of  Mr. 
Green  for  an  expression  of  opinion  as  regards  the  executive 
committee.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  member 
present. 

Mr.  Ebeling:  If  I  size  up  the  sentiment  of  the  mem- 
bers in  conversation,  I  am  under  the  impression  we  can 
dispense  with  that  feature  of  the  entertainment  very  nicely. 

Mr.  Page :  If  the  gentleman  refers  to  the  banquet  I  do 
not  agree  with  him.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best  features 
of  our  conventions,  but  I  do  believe  we  should  go  down 
into  our  own  pockets  and  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Willard :  I  am  glad  that  this  matter  has  been  brought 
up.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  in  the  annual  banquet. 
I  think  it  is  a  feature  of  the  conventions  that  is  a  help.  But, 
as  Mr.  Page  said,  I  believe  the  members  should  pay  for  it 
themselves.  If  our  treasury  could  get  strong  enough  so 
there  could  be  an  appropriation  I  would  not  object  to  that. 
I  feel  the  banquet  should  be  held  the  first  or  second  even- 
ing of  the  meeting,  and  there  should  be  speaking  upon  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  us  in  connection  with  our  business. 

President  Wood:  The  matter  was  freely  discussed  at 
the  meeting  in  Washington,  but  the  New  York  representa- 
tives protested  so  strongly  that  it  was  deferred  until  after 
the  New  York  meeting,  and  no  action  was  taken  except 
to  make  recommendations  as  outlined. 

The  tellers,  on  place  of  meeting,  made  the  following  re- 
port : 
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Total,  42 ;  Bismark,  5 ;  Kansas  City,  1 ;  Orange,  Conn., 
1;  Philadelphia,  1;  Waterloo,  Neb.,  1;  Niagara  Falls,  4; 
Detroit,  12 ;  Milwaukee,  1 ;  San  Jose,  12 ;  Cal.,  4. 

Mr.  Stokes  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one  to  escort 
the  newly  elected  President  to  the  Chair,  and  performed  his 
duties  amid  applause. 

President  Wood  (addressing  Mr.  Green)  :  I  congratu- 
late you  upon  your  election.  I  want  to  state  that  all  the 
members  have  given  me  their  hearty  support  and  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  for  me  to  fill  the  office  of  president  during 
the  past  year. 

(President    Green    in   the    chair.) 

President  Green:  Gentlemen,  I  am  heartily  grateful  to 
you  for  the  compliment  bestowed  upon  me  and  for  the 
confidence  you  have  shown.  I  am  sorry,  in  many  respects, 
for  the  sake  of  the  association,  for  I  feel  so  little  able  to 
fulfill  the  duties  of  the  office  in  the  able  manner  in  which 
my  predecessor  has  done.  I  only  feel  grateful  that  I  will 
have  his  help  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and 
shall  hope,  in  that  way,  that  the  work  he  has  forwarded 
so  ably  will  go  on  after  a  fashion.  I  thank  you.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mt.  Robinson  moved  the  convention  adjourn. 

Which  was  seconded. 

And  agreed  to. 

And  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  final  session, 
the  members  of  the  Association,  as  well  as  the  ladies,  as- 
sembled in  the  parlor  adjoining  the  meeting  room,  where 
a  handsome  pair  of  stereo-binoculars  was  presented  to  ex- 
President  Wood  as  a  token  of  the  high  regard  in  which  he 
is  held  by  the  membership  and  appreciative  of  work  for  the 
association  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Stokes,  who  made  the  presentation,  said : 
Ladies  and  gentlemen:  It  is  one  of  the  happenings  of 
late  years  and  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  our  annual 
gatherings  that  we  recognize  the  services  of  the  outgoing 
president.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  feel  that  under  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Wood's  leadership  the  past  year  the  interests  of  the 
association  have  been  guarded  well,  that  we  have  had  a 
competent  head,  a  man  we  could  trust  implicitly,  and  who 
on  all  occasions  we  knew  would  rise  to  any  emergency. 
And,  while  in  the  past  year  we  tnay  be  thankful  that  liiere 
has  nothing  occurred  which  has  caused  any  special  anxiety 
on   the   part  of  this   association,   at  the   same  time   it   is 
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always  well  for  us  to  remeinber  these  things  may  come 
up  at  any  moment  and  that  we  should  follow  precedent  in 
choosing  careful  and  conservative  men.  I  am  sure  that 
we  have  all  felt  that,  not  only  have  we  had  these  qualities^ 
but  in  addition  we  have  had  in  Mr.  Wood  a  man  who  has 
always  met  us  with  that  Southern  courtesy  which  all  of  us 
recognize  at  sight. 

(Addressing  Mr.  Wood)  This  (referring  to  present)  'is 
not  a  very  large  aflfair,  but  it  is  one  which  you  will  find  is 
us/eful.  With  this  you  can  bring  things  up  closer  to  you,  if 
you  want  them,  but,  if  there  are  troublous  times  and  you 
want  to  keep  things  away,  why,  you  can  reverse  it  and 
they  will  be  a  long  ways  off.  (Laughter)  You  will  find  it 
useful  when  turned  this  way  (indicating)  in  examining  any 
new  novelties  that  may  come  to  your  attention.  If  you 
have  a  troublesome  customer,  look  at  him  this  way  (in- 
dicating) and  you  will  find  him  away  off  yonder  out  of 
reach.  So  I  am  sure  you  will  find  it  a  very  useful  tool 
to  have  on  your  desk.  Furthermore,  you  will  find  you  can 
look  far  into  the  future  with  it.  You  will  find  this  of  bene- 
fit in  your  grass  seed  department  and  tell  whether  the  mar- 
ket will  rise  or  fall,  because  this  is  an  unusually  good  glass, 
it  tells  a  lot. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  this  glass 
which  I  trust  you  will  have  much  use  for.  WJien  you  go 
abroad,  you  can  find  lots  of  things  with  it  I  am  sure,  both 
on  the  ocean  and  on  land.  I  am  sure  you  will  find  it  of 
great  value  in  all  of  your  future  life. 

I  present  this  pair  of  glasses  to  you  with  the  compli- 
ments and  good  graces  of  this  association  and  with  our  very 
best  wishes  for  your  future. 

(Glasses  handed  Mr.  Wood.) 

Mr.  Wood:  I  hardly  know  how  to  reply  to  this  tribute 
of  Mr.  Stokes'  and  for  this  very  handsome  present  which 
has  been  given  me.  I  only  want  to  say  that  being  president 
of  the  association  has  been  one  of  the  pleasantest  episodes 
of  my  life.  I  have  appreciated  the  honor  and  have  tried 
to  live  up  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities.  I  have  always 
had  the  hearty  support  of  the  members  in  everything  for 
the  betterment  of  the  seed  trade.  I  thank  you  very  much, 
indeed,  for  this  tribute  of  your  esteem  and  appreciate  it 
highly.     (Applause) . 
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SOCIAL  FEATURES. 

New  York  is  pre-eminently  a  place  where  one  may  find 
amusement.  One  does  not  need  to  go  far  no  matter  what 
his  tastes  may  be.  What  with  shops^  theaters,  roof  gardens, 
boat  rides,  parks  and  drives  there  was  no  necessity  for  time 
dragging.  The  selection  of  the  Hotel  Astor  by  the  Enter- 
tainment Committee  was  a  happy  one,  nothing  being  left 
undone  to  make  our  stay  pleasant  and  comfortable. 

Thursday  morning  the  party  was  invited  to  board  auto- 
mobiles for  a  drive  about  the  city  under  the  guidance  of 
decidedly  witty  megaphone  men,  one  of  whom,  at  least, 
kept  his  guests  hilarious  most  of  the  trip.  His  reference  to 
W.  O.  Havemeyer  as  the  sweetest  man  in  the  world,  and 
to  Borden  as  having  raised  more  babies  than  any  other, 
being  clever  sallies  that  were  kept  up  all  the  way.  The 
crowning  event,  however,  was  the  banquet,  which  was  held 
in  the  spacious  ball-room  on  the  eighth  floor  of  the  hotel. 
It  was  a  little  bit  the  most  elaborate  affair  in  which  the 
Association  ever  participated.  Not  that  there  was  any 
more  good  cheer,  nor  any  more  wit,  nor  ever  any  toastmas- 
ter  like  Patrick  O'Mara,  although  his  equal  would  be  hard 
to  find,  but  the  rare  viands,  the  perfect  service  and  the 
gaiety  of  it  all  will  be  long  remembered. 

Toasts  were  responded  to  by  ex-President  Wood,  Capt. 
Landreth,  Mr.  C.  L.  Allen,  Prof.  Johnson,  Mr.  W.  J.  Stew- 
art, Mr.  Albert  McCuIlough,  Mr.  Braslan,  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  C.  N.  Page,  Mr.  Willard,  Mr.  Shaw  and  Mr. 
Groot.  Mr.  Braslan  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered 
the  committee  for  the  excellent  entertainment,  which  was 
seconded  and  agreed  to  by  a  rising  vote.  The  Entertain- 
ment Committee  was  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen : 
Marshall  H.  Duryea,.  Chairman ;  Alexander  Forbes,  A.  L. 
Don,  Watson  S.  Woodruff,  O.  W.  F.  Randolph,  John  Lewis 
Childs,  C.  L.  Allen,  William  Jacot. 

The  following  ladies  were  present  at  the  convention: 
Mesdames  O.  W.  Clark^  Geo.  B.  Green,  Peter  Hollenbach, 
J.  Chas.  McCuIlough  and  daughter  Ethel,  J.  B.  Rice  and 
daughter,  Leonard  H.  Vaughan,  S.  F.  Willard,  W.  C.  Lang* 
bridge,  P.  H.  Gage,  E.  L.  Page,  I.  M.  Page,  F.  S.  Piatt,  A. 
T.  Lee,  H.  G.  Windheim,  L.  H.  Lovejoy,  R.  H.  Burge, 
the  Misses  Mabel  Will,  S.  Frances  Jenkins,  Marguerite  Rice, 
Gladys  Green  and  Mrs.  Michaels. 
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EXECUTIVE    SESSIONS. 

FIRST  DAY 

MORNING  SESSION. 

President  Wood:  I  will  appoint  Mr.  Watson  Woodruff  as 
Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Woodruff:    Have  you  the  arms,  Mr.  President? 

President  Wood :    No ;  you  will  have  to  provide  them. 

The  first  question  to  bring  up  is  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
change  in  the  by-laws.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Kendel,  the  Secretary, 
to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  matter : 

(Copies  of  the  proposed  changes  were  distributed.) 

PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE  BY-LAWS. 

ARTICLE  I. 

Section  1.  Any  individual,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in 
the  seed  trade  in  this  country  or  Canada,  as  provided  for  in 
Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  for  membership 
in  this  Association.  Firms  or  corporations  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote  only,  but  any  member  of  a  firm  or  officer  of  a  corpora- 
tion may  represent  the  firm  or  corporation  and  be  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  of  the  Association.  Any  member  of  a  firm  or 
officer  of  a  corporation,  may  make  application  for  and  take  an 
individual  membership  should  he  so  desire.  All  membership  to 
cease  whenever  any  change  occurs  whereby  an  individual,  firm 
or  corporation  would  not,  under  our  Constitution,  be  eligible 
for  membership,  and  can  be  fenewed  only  by  vote  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

_Add:  If  the  personnel  of  a  firm  or  corporation  is  changed, 
membership  can  be  continued  only  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Membership  Committee. 
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Sec.  3.  Each  member  shall  pay  an  annual  assessment  of 
five  dollars,  which  shall  be  due  at  the  commencement  of  each 
year. 

Substitute  the  word  '"ten"  for  ''five/' 

Secretary  Kendel :  The  proposed  changes  concern  Article  I, 
Sections  1  and  3.  Article  I,  Section  1,  as  it  now  is  in  our  con- 
stitution, reads  as  follows:  (Read.)  The  first  section  con- 
cerns the  renewal  of  membership  of  firms  who  change  their 
officers.  During  the  past  year  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
consider  very  carefully  this  proposition.  As  the  constitution 
now  stands,  a  corporation  can  continue  membership  indefinitely. 
No  matter  who  buys  out  the  interest  in  the  corporation,  the 
membership  continues.  Now,  we  can  all  easily  comprehend 
that  there  might  be  occasion  when  some  different  arrangement 
would  be  desirable.  The  question  has  not  come  up  yet,  but  in 
studying  over  this  change  the  last  year  I  have  found  out  there 
is  opportunity  there  for  a  concern  to  come  into  the  Association 
that  would  not  be  eligible  from  the  standpoint  of  desirability. 
In  bygone  days  there  have  been  repeated  efforts  made  by  some 
men  in  the  trade  to  get  into  our  Association.  They  haven't 
succeeded,  because  the  constitution  has  not  allowed  it.  But 
when  we  changed  the  constitution  last  year  it  left  a  loophole, 
and  the  way  to  get  around  that  is  by  this  proposed  change.  "If 
the  personnel  of  a  firm  or  corporation  is  changed,  membership 
can  be  continued  only  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  membership 
committee."  Now,  it  is  a  pretty  big  undertaking  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  decide  when  a  firm  wishes  to  continue  its  membership 
in  this  organization,  and  the  whole  firm  is  changed,  or  any  part 
of  it.  There  are  men  who  have  made  application  to  this  Asso- 
ciation and  have  been  turned  down,  who  have  bought  out — one 
at  least  has — the  interests  of  a  firm,  supposing  that  firm's  mem- 
bership would  continue.  Now,  we  can  easily  see  that  is  not 
quite  the  right  thing.  When  a  new  man  applies  for  member- 
ship somebody  ought  to  say  whether  he  is  eligible  or  desir- 
able. You  will  notice  this  reads  that  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee can  decide.  The  Membership  Committee,  I  think,  would 
be  fully  qualified.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  such  a  thing  is  likely 
to  happen,  but  I  can  see  that  it  can  happen,  and  we  do  not  want 
to  lock  the  barn  door  after  the  horse  is  stolen. 

The  other  section  does  propose  a  change.  The  proposition 
was  made  last  year  to  increase  the  dues.  The  Association  has 
prospered,  and  it  has  prospered  through  the  generosity  of  the 
officers  and  delegates  to  the  different  organizations  that  have 
been  appointed  and  have  paid  their  own  expenses.  A  few  ex- 
penses have  been  paid  by  the  Association,  but  very  few  com- 
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pared  with  what  have  been  contracted.  With  an  Association  as 
valuable  as  this  one  is  now,  with  the  membership  as  large  as  it 
is,  and  meaning  as  much  as  it  does,  it  was  felt  last  year  that  ten 
dollars  was  little  enough,  and  that  five  dollars  was  not  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  compared  with  what  the  Association  really  was 
worth.  With  ten  dollars  the  Association  can  afford  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  of  the  delegates 
that  are  appointed  to  the  different  organizations.  So  it  was 
thought  advisable  last  year  to  make  tliis  proposed  change  in  our 
constitution.  Proposed  changes  have  to  be  posted  thirty  days 
before  the  meeting,  which  has  been  done,  and  it  only  remains 
for  you  to  vote  on  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Willard :  There  are  a  great  many  vexed  questions  that 
come  up  in  connection  with  this  matter  of  membership.  The 
Secretary  has  given  us  his  view  of  the  matter,  and  really  I 
think  he  is  right.  We  need  some  committee  with  power,  for 
the  reference  of  various  questions  that  will  come  up  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  of  membership.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  frame  a  code  so  as  to  cover  every  individual  case — 
impossible.  This  proposed  addition  simply  says  that  our  Mem- 
bership Committee  will  be  the  ones  to  decide  whether  a  firm 
or  corporation  has  so  changed  its  membership  as  to  forfeit 
its  rights.  I  think  that  is  all.  I  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that 
one  individual  dropping  out  of  a  corporation  or  firm  will  ever 
be  considered  by  the  committee  as  a  reason  why  they  should 
forfeit  their  membership,  but  there  might  be  cases  when  the 
committee  would  feel  that  a  firm  or  corporation  had  forfeited 
its  membership,  and  if  this  is  passed  I  am.  sure  it  will  work  all 
right.    I  feel  inclined,  myself,  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  McCuUough,  A.:  I  do  not  know  who  proposed  this, 
but  it  strikes  me  what  brought  it  up  was  the  fact  of  a  corpora- 
tion selling  out  their  business  either  to  another  corporation  or 
to  a  firm.  We  all  know  that  legal  rights  are  always  transferred 
and  are  always  to  be  respected.  Any  corporation  that  is  a 
member  of  this  organization  would  have  a  legal  right  to  be  rep- 
resented by  any  officer  of  the  corporation,  no  matter  what  his 
name  might  be.  The  President  or  Secretary  might  be  one  man 
this  year,  and  an  entirely  different  individual  next  year.  But 
if  a  corporation  should  be  bought  out  by  an  individual  who 
would  undertake  to  consolidate  the  business  of  the  corporation 
with  his  own  business,  and  continue  in  his  own  name,  it  would 
not  carry  with  it  membership  in  this  organization.  In  that  case 
the  corpora  ton  would  go  into  liquidation  voluntarily.  The 
assets  and  business  would  be  transferred  to  the  new  company 
or  individual  firm,  or  old  corporation,  whichever  it  might  be 
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that  purchased  them  out,  but  would  not  necessarily  carry  with 
it  the  membership  in  this  organization.  I  believe  that  that  is 
what  is  intended.    Am  I  not  right  ? 

Secretary  Kendel :    You  are  right. 

Mr.  McCuUough,  A. :  That  is  the  way  it  strikes  me, — and  is 
intended  to  cover  a  case  of  that  kind.  You  cannot  make  your 
provision  too  plain,  and  this  would  simplify  matters.  It  is 
throwing  a  considerable  amount  of  work  on  any  coifmiittee  you 
might  have.  I  do  not  altogetiier  tike  that*  but  you  have  got  to 
have  some  one  to  act. 

Mr.  Woodruff :  I  am  in  favor  of  anything  that  will  keep  our 
membership  clean,  and  keep  out  anything  undesirable,  if  there 
is  such  in  the  seed  trade.  But  it  seems  to  me  this  amendment 
is  taking  a  rather  backward  step  by  conferring  authority  on  a 
committee.  In  any  body  with  which  I  have  been  connected  I 
have  never  known  any  committee  of  such  body  to  supercede 
the  body  itself  in  power.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  in  legislative 
matters,  where  committees  report,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for 
committees'  reports  to  be  turned  down.  It  seems  to  me  we 
cannot  too  closely  scrutinize  this  membership  part  of  our  body. 
I  believe  the  body  as  a  whole  is  much  better  able  to  scrutinize 
than  any  committee  of  the  body.  If  any  applicant  is  turned 
down  by  the  body  it  relieves  the  committee  of  any  individual 
responsibility  for  such  act,  I  haven't  given  this  matter  very 
much  thought,  but  so  far  as  I  can  see  it  now,  I  oppose  this 
proposed  amendment  as  regards  the  first  part. 

In  regard  to  increasing  our  dues,  no  member  would  object, 
I  think,  to  paying  ten  doQars  instead  of  five.  But,  ufltM  I  can 
see  more  light  on  the  subject  than  shown  thus  far,  I  shall  op- 
pose the  first  part  of  the  proposed  amendment. 

President  Wood  (addressing  Mr.  Woodruff)  :  Do  you  want 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  it  ?  Perhaps  that  would  be  better  to 
bring  it  to  a  head. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  I  presume  your  action  will  be  to  vote  for  or 
against  this  amendment,  will  it  not  ? 

President  Wood:  But  as  I  understand  it,  this  can  be 
amended." 

Mr.  Woodruff:  Are  you  to  consider  Sections  1  and  3  sepa- 
rately ? 

President  Wood:  I  think. we  had  better  do  that.  I  asked  if 
you  want  to  amend  ? 

Secretary  Kendel :  I  do  not  know  how  the  members  will  feel 
about  it,  but  I  am  going  to  call  some  names  to  mind,  and  you 
will  probably  see  then  more  readily  than  you  do  now,  what  I 
mean.    Some  years  ago  the  Vail  Seed  Company  was  a  member 
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of  this  organization,  and  they  sold  out  to  a  man  who  had  ap- 
plied to  this  Association  for  membership  and  had  been  turned 
down.  When  this  party  acquired  the  Vail  Seed  Company's 
business  he  wrote  me  a  letter,  and  asked  if  the  membership  of 
the  Vail  Seed  Company  could  be  transferred  to  him.  At  that 
time  that  could  not  be  done.  I  Wrote  him  that  the  membership 
was  not  transferable.  Now,  if  a  person  should  buy  a  majority 
of  the  stock  of  ^  corporation  he  could  represent  that  corpora- 
tion.' And  it  is  to  g^ard  against  that  that  I  have  taken  it  upon 
myself  to  propose  this  change  in  the  constituti<Mi.  That  may 
never  occur  again.  If  it  does  occur,  is  there  any  way  of  stop- 
ping this  man  and  two  or  three  others  who  have  been  tturned 
down,  from  coming  into  the  Association  in  that  way  ?  That  is 
the  reason  I  have  proposed  this  change  in  the  constitotkMi ;  be- 
cause I  have  had  occasion  this  year  to  study  this  thing  out.  I 
hope  the  members  will  make  this  proposed  change,  because  it 
is  necessary.  No  one  now  can  say,  as  the  constitution  is,  that 
any  one  that  is  undesirable  cannot  come  in  if  he  buys  out  a 
corporation  that  is  a  member,  and  I  think  it  is  wise  to  place 
some  restrictions  on  that,  and  allow  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee to  decide,  if  the  personnel  changes  in  a  corporation, 
whether  that  new  corporation  can  retain  the  membership. 

Mr.  Woodruff :  May  I  inquire  what  is  the  present  vote  that 
admits  a  new  member?     ' 

President  Wood:    Two-thirds  vote. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  read  as  fol- 
lows :  "If  the  personnel  of  a  firm  or  corporation  is  changed, 
membership  can  be  continued  only  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  this 
Association,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Membership  Com- 
mittee." 

Which  was  seconded, 

And  agreed  to. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  section  as  amended, 

It  was  agreed  to. 

President  Wood:  We  will  now  consider  the  third  section, 
increasing  the  dues  from  five  dollars  to  ten  dollars. 

Mr.  Leonard  moved  the  amendment  be  adopted, 

Which  was  seconded, 

And  agreed  to. 

.REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES. 

President  Wood:  Next  business  will  be  formal  reports  of 
committees.  I  will  call  for  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Seed  Adulteration,  Mr.  Albert  McCuUough,  Chairman. 
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REPORT   OF    COMMITTEE   ON    SEED   ADULTERATION. 

Mr.  Albert  McCuUough,  Chairman,  presented  the  following 
report : 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

To  the  Members  of  The  American  Seed  Trade  Association: 

Your  Committee  on  Seed  Adulteration  woult  respectfully  sub- 
mit the  following  as  their  report  for  the  year  just  t:losed. 

By,  and  through  the  assistance  of  our  worthy  President,  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Wood,  we  were  enabled  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  with 
Dr.  Galloway,  and  the  other  heads  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  the  same  time,  or  rather  the 
same  week  that  your  executive  committee  were  sitting  in  Wash- 
ington, so  that  your  committee  might  be  able  to  hold  a  joint  meet- 
ing with  the  executive  committee,  and  thereby  have  their  advice 
and  assistance.  To  be  specific,  our  final  arrangements  were  to 
meet  in  Dr.  Galloway's  office  Thursday,  January  10th,  1907,  at  ten 
o'clock,  A.  M.  Dr.  Galloway  having  submitted  a  series  of  ques- 
tions in  reference  to  seed  adulteration  in  order  that  we  might 
be  enabled  to  study  them  up  so  that  at  the  joint  meeting  we 
could  be  able  to  discuss  all  matters  before  us  understandingly 
and  arrive  at  some  conclusion  without  consuming  too  much  time. 
With  these  questions  before  us.  your  committee  met  on  the  after- 
noon of  January  9th,  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel  in  Washington, 
just  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Executive  Committee  meeting, 
in  a  preliminary  conference.  At  this  conference  there  were  present, 
Messrs.  Geo.  S.  Greene,  Chas.  S.  Burge,  Alex.  Forbes,  W.  Atlee 
Burpee,  Henry  W.  Wood,  Henry  Nungesser,  F.  W.  Bolgiano,  J.  C. 
Robinson,  C.  £.  Kendel  and  Albert  McCullough,  at  which  meet- 
ing the  questions  submitted  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
through  Dr.  Galloway  were  taken  up  and  thoroughly  discussed,  and 
after  due  deliberation  it  was  decided  best  to  have  our  replies  to 
the  questions  reduced  to  writing  in  order  that  there  might  be  no 
misunderstanding  as  to  where  our  organization  stood  as  to  the 
work  of  the  Plant  Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  We 
have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  herewith  as  a  part  of  our  report 
the  following  list  of  questions  and  our  replies  thereto: 

Questions  submitted  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  for  Discussion 
at  the  Conference  with  Seedsmen,  Washington,  D.  C,  January 
10th,  1907,  and  Answers  thereto  by  the  Committee  from  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association. 

Q.  (1)  What  is  an  adulterant  and  what  seeds  should  be  con- 
sidered as  adulterants? 

A.  (1)  Adulteration  in  Grass  or  Clover  seeds  might  be  t:on- 
sidered  the  intentional  mixing  of  the  cheap  seed  with  a  high  priced 
seed  of  another  kind,  of  similar  appearance,  for  the  purpose  of 
lowering  the  cost  price  and  deceiving  the  purchaser.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  seed  business  we  think  the  following  seeds 
should  be  considered  as  adulterants: 

Yellow  Trefoil  mixed  in  Red  Clover. 

Yellow  Trefoil  mixed  in  Alfalfa. 

Bur  Clover  mixed  in  Alfalfa  or  Clover. 

Canada  Blue  Grass  mixed  in  Kentucky  Blue  Grass. 
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Meadow  Fescue  mixed  in  American  Orchard  Grass. 

English  Rye  Grass  mixed  in  American  Orchard  Grass. 

English  Rye  Grass  mixed  in  American  Meadow  Fescue. 

Q.  (2)  Should  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  fix  a  limit  below 
which  the  presence  of  certain  seeds  will  not  be  considered  as 
adulterants? 

A.  (2)  Yes.  No  publication  should  be  made  in  instances  when 
the  percentage  of  foreign  seed  is  less  than  five  per  cent,  unless 
repeated  tests  of  seeds  ojbtained  from  any  dealer  show  that  he 
is  systematically  adulterating  or  selling  adulterated  seeds,  so  as 
to  come  just  within  the  limit. 

Q.  (3)  Is  the  present  method  of  getting  seeds  for  analysis 
unfair  to  seedsmen,  and,  if  so,  can  it  be  improved? 

A.  (3)  The  present  method  of  taking  samples  for  analysis 
IS  unfair,  as  the  seedsman  has  no  means  of  defending  himself.  A 
portion  of  the  sample  taken  for  analysis  by  the  Gbvernment  In- 
spector should  be  sealed  and  left  with  the  seedsman  so  as  to  give 
him  an  opportunity  in  case  of  an  adverse  report,  to  have  the  sam- 
ple examined  by  an  independent  analyst. 

Q.  (4)  When  no  specific  mention  is  made  of  the  presence  of 
adulterants,  should  seed  containing  them  be  considered  as  adul- 
terated, without  regard  to  the  price  asked  or  any  designation,  such 
as  "screening,"  "mixed,"  etc.? 

A.  (4)  Seeds  sold  as  screenings,  mixed  seeds,  or  seeds  sold 
by  sample  without  misrepresentation  being  made  thereof  should 
not  be  considered  as  adulterated  or  reported  on  in  any  way. 

Q.  (5)  When  a  seedsman  is  found  to  have  offered  adulterated 
seeds,  should  he  be  given  an  opportunity  to  explain,  and,  if  so, 
how  can  the  explanation  affect  publication? 

A.  (5)  When  a  seedsman  has  been  found  offering  or  selling 
adulterated  seeds  he  should  unquestionably  be  given  a  chance  to 
explain,  and,  upon  satisfactory  explanation  or  disposition  of  the 
seeds  referred  to,  no  report  should  be  made  or  further  action  be 
taken.  If,  however,  he  persists  in  selling  aidulterated  seeds,  and  is 
again  found  doing  so,  the  Department  will  be  fully  justified  in 
making  a  public  report  of  the  matter. 

Q.  (6)  Should  publication  be  based  on  mail  samples,  pur- 
chased lots,  or  both? 

A.  (6)  Publication  should  not  be  made  upon  mail  samples, 
but  when  mail  samples  are  found  to  be  adulterated,  purchases 
should  be  made  on  the  sample  submitted  and  action  taken  on  the 
analysis  of  the  lots  purchased. 

Q.  (7)  Should  the  price  at  which  the  seed,  is  offered  be  in- 
cluded in  the  publication,  and  should  the  price  be  considered  as 
an  indication  of  the  dealer's  estimate  of  quality? 

A.  (7)  If  seeds  are  purposely  adulterated  or  purposely  mis- 
represented, the  price  should  not  enter  into  the  question  at  all. 

Q.  (8)  Should  the  fact  that  certain  seeds,  sometimes  used 
as  adulterants,  may  have  been  harvested  with  the  seeds  in  which 
they  are  found,  prevent  the  latter  from  being  considered  as  adul- 
terated? 

A.  (8)  The  fact  that  certain  seeds  used  as  adulterants  are 
sometimes  harvested  with  the  seeds  with  which  they  are  sold 
should  unquestionably  receive  the  most  careful  consideration,  and 
great  care  should  be  used  before  reports  are  made  on  the  seeds 
of  this  character. 
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Q.  (0)  Should  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
give  seedsmen  more  assistance  in  testing  seeds? 

A.  (9)  Yes.  Regular  seed  control  stations  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  if  necessary  a  small  fee  could  be  charged  for  each 
sample  analyzed. 

Q.  (10)  Would  a  prohibitive  tariff  on  such  seeds  as  yellow 
Trefoil,  Bur  Clover,  and  Canada  Blue  Grass  be  advisable? 

.  A.  (10)  No  tariff  should  be  placed  upon  Canadian  Blue  Grass 
or  Bur  Clover  because  there  is  a  legitimate  use  for  them  as  such, 
but  we  recommend  that  a  specific  duty  of  five  cents  per  pound 
be  placed  upon  Yellow  Trefoil  and  also  upon  a  mixture  of  seeds 
containing  a  greater  percentage  than  ten  per  cent,  of  Yellow 
Trefoil. 

In  conclusion,  we  believe  that  care  should  be  used  to  do  exact 
justice  in  each  individual  case,  and  that  since  discretionary  power 
has  heretofore  been  exercised  in  the  execution  of  this  law,  thid 
discretion  should  be  continued  and  no'  publication  made  until 
sufficient  facts  have  been  accumulated  to  convince  the  Depart- 
ment that  the  case  under  consideration  is  one  of  wilful  and  fraud- 
ulent adulteration. 

After  completing  our  replies  to  the  several  questions,  which 
were  only  made  after  very  considerable  thought  and  hard  work 
on  the  part  of  ^very  one  present,  adjournment  was  made  to  meet 
again  in  the  morning  at  the  same  place  that  we  might  go  up  to 
the  Department  in  a  body,  and  agreeable  thereto,  as  previously 
arranged,  we  met  on  the  morning  of  the  10th,  and  proceeded  to 
call  upon  Dr.  Galloway  in  his  office,  at  ten  A.  M.  Dr.  Galloway 
met  us  with  his  usual  pjeasant  manner,  and  after  being  personally 
introduced  to  his  various  assistants,  we  proceeded  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  of  the  matters  for  which  we  had  been  called  together. 

After  the  first  preliminaries,  and  hearing  from  the  Doctof" 
what  he  had  thought  best  to  do  in  order  to  expedite  the  business 
before  us,  we  advised  him  and  his  assistants  that  we  had  carefully 
considered  all  of  the  matters,  particularly  the  questions  that  he 
had  submitted  to  us  which  he  thought  were  pertinent  and  would 
cover  the  ground,  and  that  we  had  come  to  the  conclusion  so 
far  as  our  organization  Was  concerned,  that  the  questions  presented 
covered  the  entire  ground  sufficiently,  and  therefore  we  had 
thought  best  to  reduce  our  replies  to  the  various  questions  to 
writing,  we  had  them  prepared  and  were  ready  to  submit  them, 
all  of  which  was  perfectly  agreeable,  yet  upon  further  considera- 
tion we  all  agreed  that  while  these  questions  and  replies  that  had 
been  reduced  to  writing,  and  ready  to  be  submitted,  it  would 
probably  be  better  to  take  them  up  seriatim,  and  after  reading 
each  question  and  reply,  to  enter  into  general  discussion.  This 
was  done  and  a  discussion  of  all  of  the  items  being  entered  into 
with  the  greatest  amount  of  interest  by  both  sides.  The  conclu- 
sion was  made  to  let  the  matter  stand  as  we  had  it  without  any 
correction,  and  after  the  passage  of  compliments,  both  business 
and  otherwise,  the  meeting  closed,  being  considered  by  those 
present  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  meetings  that  had  ever 
been  held  with  the  officials  of  the  Department. 

While  the  several  officials  were  of  course  not  in  a  position 
to  say  what  could  or  could  not.be  done,  yet  your  Committee  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  their  action  in  the  matter  and  their 
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work  was  appreciated  at  the  time  and  that  since  has  had  largely 
to  do  with  the  manner  in  which  that  special  work  .of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  has  been  conducted,  in  other  words,  it  was  the 
idea  of  your  Committee  and  of  the  gentlemen  present,  to  endeavor 
to  bring  abotit  a  closer  and  more  friendly  relationship  between 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  trade  at  large  through 
your  organization.  With  this  in  view,  your  Committee  as  far 
as  it  lay  within  their  power,  were  ready  to  pledge  your  co-opera- 
tion with  the  officials  of  the  Department  in  correcting  evils  and 
bringing  about  such  regulations  as  would  alike  be  beneficial  to 
the  trade  in  general,  both  consumer  and  dealer,  and  we  have  no 
reason  at  this  time  ta  doubt  but  that  you  will  be  called  upon  in 
case  there  is  any  necessity  therefor. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  and  hardships  that  is  staring  us 
in  the  face  today  is  the  action  that  is  being  taken  by  the  individual 
States.  It  seems  as  if  each  legislature  has  an  idea  that  it  is  their 
special  duty  to  take  some  action  that  will  more  or  less  inteilfere 
or  be  a  hardship  on  our  business.  To  overcome  this  it  strikes 
your  committee  that  it  is  not  only  advisable  but  very  desirable  for 
our  organization  to  continue  their  work  and  to  work  more  closely 
if  possible  with  the  United  States  Department  of  As;riculture, 
with  the  end  in  view  that  when  a  national  seed  control  law  is 
finally  enacted,  as  we  believe  it  eventually  will  be,  it  shall  be 
reasonable,  practicable  and  just  to  all  interests.  Such  a  law 
would  probably  serve  as  a  model  for  any  State  laws  which  might 
be  enacted  later  on.  The  seed  business  is  such  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  dealer  to  confine  his  tradings  wholly  within  one  or 
a  few  States.  It  is  general,  and  therefore  it  is  far  better  for  their 
interest  and  every  one  concerned  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  any 
legislation  whatever  it  should  be  national.  It  is  possible  for  us 
to  cite  to  you  many  individual  cases  that  have  come  up  or  arisen 
within  the  past  year  or  so  under  the  laws  of  the  individual  States. 
We  will  not,  however,  undertake  at  this  time  to  cite  any  individual 
cases,  but  during  the  discussion  that  will  likely  follow  the  report, 
if  you  so  desire  we  can  then  bring  them  up.  The  laws  of  the 
State  of  Kentucky  have  some  very  good  features,  yet  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  execution  of  same  can  only  be  taken  from  a  political 
standpoint  from  the  fact  that  it  is  left  very  largely  discretionary 
with  the  Director  of  the  Kentucky  Experimental  Station  to  en- 
force the  law  under  rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  him» 

Before  the  tenth  session  of  the  Legislature  of  North  Dakota, 
there  was  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Cashel,  styled  Senate  Bill  107, 
that  appears  to  contain  more  obnoxious  features  than  any  other 
Bill  that  the  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  reading.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  most  salient  points: 

"Each  and  every  package  or  lot  of  seeds,  whether  in  package 
or  in  bulk,  which  is  sold,  offered  or  exposed  for  sale  by  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota  shall  be  legibly 
and  indelibly  labeled  with  a  written  or  printed  label.  Such  label 
shall  show:  1st.  The  commonly  accepted  name  of  the  kind  or 
variety  of  seed.  2nd.  The  percentage  of  purity.  3rd.  The  per- 
centage of  vitality.  4th.  The  common  name  or  names  of  noxious 
weeds,  the  seeds  of  which  are  present  in  the  seed  sold,  offered  or 
exposed  for  sale.     5th.    In  what  state  or  country  and  what  year 
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grown.  6th.  The  full  name  and  address  of  person,  firm  or  cor- 
poration selling  the  seeds."  There  are  14  other  sections  to  the 
Bill,  which  also  carries  with  it  the  provisions  for  carrying  it  out 
through  their  Experimental  Stations  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
This,  gentlemen,  is  the  kind  of  legislation  that*  is  springing 
up  throughout  the  country  like  mushrooms,  and  which  in  them- 
selves will  deniand  the  enactment  of  a  National  Law  by  our 
National  Congress  that  will  be  uniform,  and  from  developments 
in  the  work  of  your  Committee  we  hardly  think  that  such  a  Law 
will  ever  pass  without  first  having  the  stamp  of  approval  by  the 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States, 
therefore  as  stated  before,  it- behooves  our  organization  to  be  alert 
and  continue  their  work  and  work  hand  in  hand  as  far  as  pos- 
sible with  the  Department.  While  it  is  not  possible  for  the  De- 
partment as  organized  at  present,  or  may  ever  be  organized  to  act 
or  do  just  as  we  individually  would  like  to,  it  is  their  aim  and 
dut^r  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  good  for  the  greatest  number 
of  people,  and  as  stated  we  hardly  think  it  will  be  possible  for  a 
Bill  to  be  enacted  into  a  Law  without  first  receiving  the  approval 
of  this  Department,  therefore  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  they  are 
a  safety  brake  for  us  to  depend  upon,  and  by  working  hand  in 
hand  with  them  results  will  be  obtained  that  will  go  a  long  way 
if  not  entirely  to  offset  the  evils  of  the  various  laws  of  the  in- 
dividual states,  many  of  which  as  they  are  being  conducted  today 
are  a  menace  to  the  business. 

Your  Committee's  attention  was  called  during  the  Spring,  the 
last  days  of  Congress,  to  the  Hepburn  Bill  known  as  H.  R.  25031, 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  January  28th,  1907, 
by  Mr.  Hepburn,  but  when  our  attention  was  called  to  it,  there 
was  not  sufficient  time  to  call  the  Committee  together,  hence  if 
there  was  any  necessity  whatever  for  work  it  must  be  done  quickly 
and  individually.  The  Directors  of  the  League  were  about  to 
hold  their  meeting  in  New  York  the  early  part  of  February,  and 
it  was  thought  best  by  many  to  unite  with  them  and  take  the 
matter  up  and  look  after  the  Bill,  but  it  developed  on  careful 
investigation  that  while  the  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  by 
Mr.  Hepburn  on  Jan.  28th,  there  were  so  many  other  Bills  and 
so  much  other  bOsiness  before  the  Committees,  especially  the 
Committee  to  which  it  had  been  referred,  namely  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  that  there  was  no  possibility 
whatever  of  its  being  brought  up  or  any  further  action  taken  on 
it  during  the  59th  Congress,  and  after  considerable  correspondence 
and  deliberation  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  pay.no  further  atten- 
tion to  it.  The  Bill  in  itself  did  not  bear  the  ear  marks  of  ever 
having  been  carefully  considered  or  studied  by  any  one  interested, 
and  we  are  very  doubtful  indeed  about  Congress  ever  attempting 
to  pass  a  Bill  of  as  vast  importance  as  this  without  first  being 
given  most  careful  consideration  by  a  committee  and  opportunity 
be  given  to  all  those  interested  for  a  hearing.  We  are  pleased  to 
say  that  the  predictions  that  were  made  at  that  time  were  verified. 
The  Bill  was  never  even  considered,  let  alone  reported  back  to 
the  House,  and  therefore  died  with  the  Congress. 

The  report  was  received  with  applause. 

Mr.  Willard  moved  the  report  be  adopted  and  printed  in  the 
minutes, 
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Which  was  seconded, 

And  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Page:  I  beHeve  that  this  committee  should  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  matter  of  a  bill  should  be  carefully  considered, 
because  it  is  bound  to  come.  We  have  had  quite  a  little  exper- 
ience in  our  State  with  a  new  law  upon  the  subject,  which  goes 
mto  effect  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  seed  dealers  succeeded  in 
getting  thirty-eight  changes  made  in  the  bill.  This  Hepburn 
bill  was  introduced  by  Rep.  Hepburn,  of  our  State,  but  was  jiot 
written  by  him,  being  prepared  by  a  Texas  party,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  They  sug- 
gested some  of  the  features  in  the  bill.  I  spent  two  days  in 
Washington  talking  with  some  of  the  officials  there,  and  while 
they  seem  positive  there  will  be  such  a  bill  passed,  still  I  believe 
a  committee  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  to  take 
up  this  matter  carefully,  can  succeed  in  having  changes  made 
to  make  it  unobjectionable — as  unobjectionable  as  such  a  bill 
could  be.  I     i  4 

In  talking  with  Prof.  Brown,  who  has  charge  of  that  division 
in  Washington,  he  showed  me  a  report  he  was  just  tabulating, 
of  samples  of  clover  imported  into  this  country,  and  it  is  really 
astonishing  and  alarming  the  amount  of  refuse  coming  in.  I 
asked  for  a  copy  of  the  report.  At  first  he  was  reluctant  about 
giving  it  out,  but  finally  he  said  he  would  have  the  stenographer 
make  a  summary  of  the  figures,  and  I  received  then^  here 
this  morning.  I  am  not  going  to  read  them  all.  It  is  a  report 
of  the  analysis  of  sixty-one  lots  of  clover  imported  into  this 
country.  They  showed  12.17  of  other  seeds;  13.83  of  dirt; 
75.41  per  cent,  of  the  samples  had  dodder  present ;  there  were 
29  varieties  of  weed  seeds  present ;  the  average  number  of  weed 
seeds  to  the  pound  was  51,597.  Considering  we  are  sowing 
fifteen  pounds  of  clover  seed  to  the  acre,  think  what  that  means 
in  the  introduction  of  weeds  into  this  country!  I  tell  you, 
gentlemen,  it  is  time  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association 
took  action  upholding  the  hands  of  the  Department  in  keeping 
out  noxious  weeds.  The  germination  of  this  lot  of  seed  was 
58  per  cent,  on  the  average.  The  amount  imported  in  these 
sample  lots  was  16,243  pounds.  The  price  at  which  the  seed 
was  imported  was  $7.61.  The  red  clover  seed  that  germi- 
nated, contained  in  sample,  43.10  per  cent;  the  actual  cost  per 
100  pounds  of  clover  seed  that  germinated  in  samples  was 
$20.39.  At  the  same  date  that  these  samples  were  obtained, 
that  was  in  the  course  of  about  2  or  3  weeks  this  springs  they 
asked  five  of  the  leading  wholesale  dealers  for  samples  and 
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price  on  clover  seed.  The  average  price  quoted  to  the  Depart- 
ment was  $15.58.  The  price  of  the  low-grade  seed  was  $20.39. 
There  was  no  dodder  present  in  any  of  the  samples*  offered. 
The  seeds  were  much  larger.  They  weighed  nearly  one-half 
as  much  again.  The  germinaticwi  was  98.8  per  cent.,  while  the 
germination  of  this  low-grade  seed  was  only  68  per  cent.  The 
comparison  of  the  clover  seed  that  germinated  in  the  samples 
was,  43.10  per  cent,  of  the  low  grade  samples,  and  96.55  per 
cent,  in  the  seed  offered  to  the  government. 

Now,  in  our  state,  a  year  ago  this  spring,  the  Experiment 
Station  examined  130  lots  of  clover  seed  which  were  sent  in 
by  farmers,  taken  out  of  lots  which  they  had  purchased  and 
leceived  samples  of  through  seed  dealers.  Of  these  130  sam- 
ples there  were  98  of  them  that  contained  buckhorn,  a  weed 
practically  unknown  in  our  state,  but  which  would  very  soon 
overrun  our  state  if  we  bought  such  clover  seed.  There  were 
i7  out  of  the  130  samples  that  contained  dodder.  There  were 
also  quite  a  number  of  them,  I  think  some  thirty  odd,  that  con- 
tained Canada  thistle. 

Now,  gentlemen,  we  don't  want  that  kind  of  clover  seed 
scattered  around  in  our  states,  and  I  believe  there  are  a  g^reat 
many  other  states  represented  here  that  don't  want  that  low 
quality  of  seed  handled.  It  is  better  for  the  seed  dealers  to 
handle  a  better  grade  of  seeds  and  charge  a  higher  price,  and  I 
believe  the  final  outcome  of  these  laws  will  be  beneficial  to  the 
seed  trade  at  large. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  committee  should  prepare  an  out- 
line, I  will  say,  of  a  law — ^about  the  kind  of  a  law  which  would 
suit  the  seed  dealers  best — and  then  when  a  bill  is  introduced 
in  Congress,  be  ready  to  fight  along  that  line.  In  our  State  we 
succeeded  in  getting  thirty-eight  changes  made  in  the  law  after 
it  was  introduced,  by  four  seed  dealers  working  together,  and 
I  believe  if  we  present  the  matter  rightly  to  Congress  we  can 
do  just  as  well.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  McCullough,  A. :  I  would  4ike  to  ask  a  question — I  do 
not  know  whether  pertinent  or  not — is  there  a  gentleman  in  the 
room  who  ever  heard  of  a  farmer  sending  a  sample  of  his  own 
seed  that  he  has  put  on  the  market,  to  the  department  or  to  any 
other  station  for  aualvsis? 

Mr.  Leonard:  Did  Mr.  McCullough  ever  see  a  hen's  tooth? 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Woodruff:  I  feel  personally  indebted  to  this  committee, 
and  I  think  I  caught  in  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  who  pre- 
sented the  report,  a  recommendation  that  the  committee  be 
continued.  If  this  is  an  appointive  committee — appointed  by  the 
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President — I  have  nothing  to  say.  If  it  is  not,  and  if  it  is  in 
order,  I  should  certainly  move  that  the  thanks  of  this  Associa- 
tion be  extended  to  this  committee,  and  that  the  same  committee 
be  continued.  Among  the  personnel  of  this  committee  are  the 
biggest  men  in  the  trade,  men  who  are  willing  to  go  into  their 
pockets  and  give  their  good  time  without  cost,  and  I  consider 
the  value  of  such  a  report  can  hardly  be  calculated.  I  move 
you  that  the  committee  be  continued. 

President  Wood:  There  isn't  any  doubt  but  what  the  com- 
mittee will  be  continued.  In  regard  to  its  appointment,  that 
will  come  within  the  province  of  the  new  President.  I  am  quite 
sure  he  will  be  willing  to  take  any  recommendation  in  regard 
to  that.  Your  motion  that  the  committee  be  continued  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  Then  I  prefer  that  part  of  my  motion  to 
stand. 

The  motion  to  continue  the  committee  was  seconded, 

And  afijeed  to. 

President  Wood:  The  committee  has  done  effective  and" 
faithful  service  during  the  past  year. 

REPORT    OF    COMMITTEE    ON    GOVERNMENT    SEED    DISTRIBUTION. 

President  Wood:  Another  important  committee  in  connec- 
tion with  the  government  is  the  Committee  on  Seed  Distribu- 
tion, Mr.  C.  F.  Wood,  chairman.  The  General  Seed  Trade 
Committee,  who  handled  Jhis  campaign  as  a  whole,  was  com- 
posed of  Mr.  Burpee,  Mr.  Forbes,  and  Mr.  Maule.  Mr.  Forbes 
is  to  give  us  a  paper  which  we  will  get  this  afternoon  or  to- 
morrow morning,  but  I  think  Mr.  C.  F.  Wood's  report  is  in  or- 
der, and  possibly  any  statement  Mr.  Forbes  might  desire  to 
make. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Wood,  Chairman,  presented  the  following  re- 
port: 

REPORT  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OK 
GOVERNMENTAL  SEED  DISTRIBUTION. 

This  Committee  has  acted  somewhat  in  conjunction  with  the 
organization  outside  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association, 
which  was  formed  for  work  against  the  Congressional  Free  Dis- 
tribution of  Seeds. 

Early  in  the  fall  we  sent  out  approximately  750  letters  to 
practically  every  seedsman  of  any  importance  in  the  United  States, 
asking  co-operation  in  the  work  from  the  members  of  the  Seed 
Trade,  and  that  they  should  bring  such  influence  as  was  possible 
to  bear  on  their  Representatives,  Senators,  Press,  Boards  of  Trade 
and  other  bodies. 

From  this  letter  we  had  a  very  large  number  of  enthusiastic 
replies  and  promised  support.     We  answered  a  large  number  of 
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inquiries  asking  for  detail  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of  pro- 
cedure, and  furnished  detail  information  on  certain  parts  of  the 
work.  We  received  in  due  course  of  time  resolutions  passed  by 
various  bodies  condemning  the  Congressional  Seed  Distribution, 
and  editorials  which  were  published  in  various  newspapers,  all 
of  which  reports  and  editorials  were  referred  to  Mr.  Wm.  Wolff 
Smith,  the  Washington  Representative. 

The  Chairman  attended  The  State  Grange  Meeting  and  Farm- 
ers Institute,  held  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  October  23rd,  1906,  and 
secured  the  passage  of  very  strong  resolutions  condemning  Free 
Seed  Distribution. 

The  Chairman  also  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Seedsmen  at 
Washington  on  December  12th,  to  appear  before  the  House  Com- 
mihee  of  Agriculture,  at  which  session  we  consider  we  presented 
a  very  strong  case,  and  are  sorry  that  owing  to  the  fight  in  the 
House,  the  Agricultural  Committee's  recommendations  were  re- 
versed by  that  body. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Louisville,  Ky.,  June  14,  1907.  C.  F.  Wood,  Chairman. 

Mr.  W^oodruflF  moved  the  report  be  received  and  filed. 
Which  was  seconded, 

And  agreed  to. 

President  Wood:  I  think  it  would  be  in  order  for  Mr. 
Forbes  to  make  a  statement  if  he  desires  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Alexander  Forbes:  As  I  am  down  to  read  a  paper 
on  this  subject  this  afternoon  or  to-morrow  morning,  I  do 
not  think  I  can  add  anything  to  Mr.  Wood's  report  to-day. 

President  Wood :  You  understand  Mr.  Forbes'  commit- 
tee  was  a  general  committee  and  outside  of  the  American 
Seed  Trade  Association,  the  Association  having  no  control 
over  the  committee.  Mr.  Forbes  is  to  give  us  a  paper  on 
Congressional  Seed  Distribution  later.  What  is  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  meeting  as  regards  the  report? 

Secretary  Kendel :  -I  suggest  that  we  hear  from  Mr. 
Forbes  to-morrow  morning. 

President  Wood :  If  there  are  no  objections  we  will  hear 
from  Mr.  Forbes  to-morrow  morning.  (There  appeared  to 
be  no  objections.) 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  TRANSPORTATION. 

President  Wood :  I  will  call  on  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Transportation,  Mr.  George  S.  Green. 

Mr.  George  S.  Green,  Chairman:  The  Transportation 
Committee  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting  together, 
except  during  this  session  when  we  had  an  informal  meet- 
ing, so  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to  maJce  a  full  report. 
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The  request  of  the  National  Freight  Service  Association, 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  has  been  sirbmitted  to  me,  and  I  have 
been  anxious  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  various  members 
of  the  committee  on  the  special  work  that  they  had  up  be- 
cause^ personally,  I  am  very  skeptical  as  to  the  good  results 
of  this  particular  work.  I  think  that  the  railroads  would 
be  hampered  in  their  efforts  to  give  good  service  as 'much 
by  that  action  as  they  would  be  helped.  But  the  commit- 
tee is  not  yet  prepared  to  make  a  report  on  that  point,  and 
that  we  want  to  leave  over  until  to-morrow. 

The  general*  work  of  the  various  organizations,  looking 
towards  the  betterment  of  transportation  conditions,  seems 
to  have  been  going  on  satisfactorily.  The  committee  was 
authorized  to  spend  some  money  this  year,  but  we  haven't 
found  any  special  opportunity  of  spending  it,  6xcept,  per- 
haps, in  connection  with  this  National  Freight  Service  As- 
sociation. I  have  a  request,  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  I 
have  just  had  handed  to  me,  asking  for  a  contribution  of 
ten  dollars  for  that  cause.  We  can  make  a  definite  report 
upon  that  to-morrow. 

The  uniform  bill  of  lading  proposition  has  been  argued 
at  Washington  during  the  past  two  weeks.  I  am  not  defi- 
nitely informed  as  to  the  results  of  that  meeting  there  as 
yet.  I  think,  however,  that  that  work  is  going  forward  in 
satisfactory  shape  and  that  we  can  give  our  approval  to 
what  has  been  done  by  various  organizations,  which  Mr. 
Levi  Meyer,  of  Chicago,  represents.  Mr.  McVay,  asso- 
ciated with  me  on  that  committee,  is,  also,  a  member  of  an 
organization  which  is  seeking  to  have  certain  commodities 
more  fairly  classified  by  the  railroads. 

A  thing  which  I  think  the  association  should  take  prompt 
action  on.  is  the  movement  on  the  part  of  the  railroads — 
which  really  will  go  into  effect  July  1 — to  increase  the 
minimum  weight  of  a  car  load  of  grass  seed  from  30,000  to 
.36,000.  Your  committee  is  opposed  to  that 'increase,  hold- 
ing that  the  high  rate  which  grass 'seeds  now  pay  makes 
30,000  ample.  I  question  very  much  the  value  of  any 
protest,  because  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  the 
railroads  have  definitely  decided  upon  this.  I  think,  nev- 
ertheless, a  protest  should  be  made,  and  the  committee  asks 
that  this  protest  be  authorized  by  the  association  here. 

President  Wood :  You  have  heard  the  report,  and,  also,  the 
request  that  the  committee  be  authorized  to  take  up  the 
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matter  regarding  the  minimum  weight  of  grass  seeds,  30,- 
000  to  constitute  the  minimum  instead  of  36,000,  as  pro- 
posed.    The  grass  seed  men  here  ought  to  be  interested. 

Secretary  Kendel  moved  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  com- 
mittee on  resolutions  to  draw  up  a  set  of  resolutions  to  be 
presented  to  the  association  to-morrow  morning. 

Which  was  seconded, 

And  agreed  to. 

President  Wood :  Several  committees  will  have  to  act 
between  now  and  the  afternoon  session,  and,  I  think  prob- 
ably it  would  be  well  to  appoint  these  committees. 

The  Secretary  just  handed  me  two  obituary  notices, 
members  of  the  association  who  have  died  during  the  past 
year,  slM  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  bring  in  resolutions  in  regard  to  the-  death  of 
these  members — Otto  Schwill,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  H.  R. 
Bassler,  Waterloo,  Neb.,  both  members  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Woodruff  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
ix)inted  on  President's  address, 

Which  was  seconded. 

And  agreed  to. 

President  Wood  appointed  the  following  committees : 

Obituary — George  S.  Green,  C.  L.  Allen,  George  B.  Mc- 
Vay. 

Auditing — ^J.  C.  Robinson,  W.  H.  Grenell,  E.  L.  Page. 

President's  Address — George  B.  McVay,  J.  C.  McCul- 
lough,  S.  F.  Willard. 

Mr.  Braslan  moved  the  convention  adjourn  imtil  2 :3p 
o'clock  P.  M., 

Which  was  seconded. 

And  the  convention  adjourned. 

• 

'  SECOND  DAY 
MORNING  SESSION. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  POSTAL  LAWS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Page  (Chairman)  presented  the  following  repprt: 

« 
REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  POSTAL  LAWS,  ETC 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  no  new  legislation  of  import- 
ance to  seed  dealers,  and  the  numerous  bills  which  have  been  introduced 
in  Congress  have  all  died  in  the  committee  rooms,  or  have  been  pigeon- 
holed to  be  re-introduced  regularly  each  session,  apparently  for  political 
effect,  without  any  idea  of  their  ever  passing.    Your  committee  has  not 
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taken  a  very  active  part  in  pushing  along  any  of  these  bills,  as  most  of 
them  had  some  objectionable  features,  and  were  so  radical  and  un- 
reasonable that  we  could  not  give  them  our  cordial  support.  It  is  use- 
less to  devote  our  energies  to  working  for  a  bill  unless  it  meets  our 
requirements  and  we  can  reasonably  expect  it  will  be  looked  at  favor- 
ably by  a  fair  proportion  of  the  law  makers. 

The  only  change  which  has  been  made  in  postal  laws  is  one  which 
goes  into  effect  July  1,  1907,  permitting  the  sender  to  attach  ten  cents 
worth  of  ordinary  stamps  of  any  denomination  to  an  envelope  or  pack- 
age in  addition  to  the  amount  required  to  forward  it,  and  write  or 
print  on  same  the  words,  "Special  Delivery.''  If  so  stamped  and  marked 
it  will  be  transported  and  delivered  in  all  respects  the  same  as  though  it 
bore  the  regulation  "special  delivery  stamp." 

Among  the  many  bills  introduced  in  the  last  Congress  on  postal 
affairs,  those  of  most  interest  to  the  seed  trade  are  the  foHowing :  H.  R. 
355,  by  Mr.  Hull,  providing  for  the  paying  of  postage  on  catalogues  in 
bulk  at  eight  cents  per  pound,  without  weighing  each  separate  *  package. 
H..  R.  11499,  by  Mr.  Samuel,  providing  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
third  and  fourth  classes,  with  a  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  on 
all.  kinds  of  merchandise.  These  bills  should  both  have  our  hearty  ap- 
proval. 

The  two  bills  introduced  by  Mr.  Henry,  of  Connecticut,  No.  442d 
and  4429,  make  provisions  which  would  be  of  much  benefit  to  the  seed 
dealers,  but  still  the  size  limit  of  the  package  is  so  large  and  the  trans- 
portation rates  so  small  that  in  our  opinion  it  is  useless  to  ask  their 
adoption. 

From^^ll  reports  the  new  law  passed  by  Congress  at  the  request  of 
the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  three  years  ago,  which  provides 
for  the  sending  of  mail  matter  without  attaching  stamps,  is  proving 
generally  satisfactory,  both  to  the  merchants  and  the  postoffice  depart- 
ment, and  it  is  in  quite  general  use  throughout  the  country. 

About  the  first  of  February  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  all  cat- 
alogue seedsmen  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  committee.  It 
appears  that  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Co..  of  Chicago,  this  year  pub- 
lished a  seed  catalogue  separate  from  their  large  general  merchandise 
catalogues.  In  this  they  offered  prizes  for  the  largest  or  best  specie 
mens  grown,  or  largest  crops  produced,  in  a  similar  way  to  those 
offered  by  most  other  seed  dealers.  This  catalogue  was  refused  the 
mails  on  the  grounds  that  it  conflicted  with  the  so-called  "Anti-Lottery 
Law,"  and  the  ruling  of  the  Chicago  postoffice  was  sustained  by  the 
postoffke  department  at  Washington.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  law  can  be  so  applied  in  such  a  contest,  as  it  depends  almost  en- 
tirely on  skill. 

In  our  opinion  such  competitions  are  very  desirable,  as  they  tend 
to  make  the  growers  more  careful  in  cultivating  the  various  crops,  and 
the  seed  dealers  should  be  commended  for  making  such  offers.  If  the 
postoffice  department  is  going  to  apply  this  rule  to  all  seed  dealers' 
catalogues,  there  are  many  which  will,  we  fear,  fail  to  "pass  muster." 

We  have  written  quite  fully  to  the  Postmaster  General  about  this 
matter,  striving  to  secure  some  ruling  which  would  be  a  guide  for  th^ 
seed  dealers  in  issuing  their  next  spring's  catalogues,  but  the  answers 
received  were  of  the  most  indefinite  character,  and  they  refuse  to  give 
any  rules  for  our  guidance.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  for  each 
dealer  to  consult  with  his  own  postmaster  regarding  any  such  prize 
offers  which  he  desires  to  make.  Our  experience  is  that  the  postoffice 
department  at  Washington  refers  you  to  the  local   postmaster,  who 
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makes  a  ruling  in  your  case,  but  states  at  the  same  time  that  his  ruling 
is  not  final,  but  will  have  to  be  referred  to  Washington,  and  they  will 
only  decide  after  the  catalogue  is  actually  printed  and  bound  complete 
ready  for  mailing.  It  would  appear  that  seedsmen  are  running  such  a 
risk  of  having  their  catalogues  refused  the  mails  that  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  few  of  them  will  make  such  prize  offers  next  spring. 

All  seed  dealers  have,  we  presume,  had  more  or  less  trouble  with 
catalogues  mailed  to  Canada  on  account  of  the  new  Canadian  custom 
house  duty  of  fifteen  cents  per  pound  on  printed  matter.  While  in 
some  cases  they  get  through  the  mails  safely,  still  too  often  they  are 
"caught"  and  forwarded  to  Ottawa,  Toronto,  or  some  other  large  port 
of  entry,  and  after  more  or  less  delay  a  notice  is  mailed  to  the  sender 
that  if  he  sends  money  to  pay  the  duty  they  will  be  forwarded  to  desti- 
nation. We  have  corresponded  with  the  Canadian  authorities,  but  have 
so  far  been  unable  to  devise  any  satisfactory  plan  to  avoid  this  diffi- 
culty and  delay. 

If  a  good  domestic  and  foreign  parcel  post,  system  could  b%  inaugu- 
rated, it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  seed  trade,  but  there  is  so 
much  objection  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  country  merchants  who  are  un- 
knowingly acting  as  "cat's  paws*'  for  the  express  companies,  that  there 
seems  to  be  little  use  of  striving  for  such  a  law  at  present. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Chas.  N.  Page,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Page:    May  I  say  a  word,  Mr.  Presi(Jent? 

President  Wood :    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Page :  I  did  not  want  to  make  it  a  part  of  the  report, 
but  I  made  a  trip  to  Washington  last  week,  and  talked  to  some 
of  the  heads  of  the  departments  there,  including  one  man  with 
whom  I  have  been  personally,  acquainted  for  thirty  years,  and  I 
found,  although  they  refused  to  make  any  statement  positively, 
still  they  gave  me  some  information  which  may  be  of  benefit  to 
the  seed  dealers  on  this  prize  contest  proposition.  The  cata- 
Ic^ue  of  Montgomery,  Ward  &  Company  I  have  here,  shows 
the  offering  of  prizes  very  similar  to  those  offered  by  other 
dealers,  and  the  catalogue  was  refused  the  mails.  It  is  thought 
in  the  seed  trade  that  the  postmaster  in  Chicago  was  led  to  make 
his  decision  because  of  the  fact  that  Montgomery;  Ward  & 
Company  have  had  trouble  with  the  labor  unions  there.  They 
picked  flaws  with  it,  but  afterwards  the  post-office  department 
thought  best  to  sustain  the  Chicago  postmaster.  But  when  I 
presented  the  matter  at  Washington  and  handed  them  a  cata- 
logue to  decide  upon,  there  were  no  objections  to  that  at  all — 
they  could  see  nothing  out  of  the  way.  I  submitted  to  them, 
also,  a  page  torn  from  some  of  our  old  catalogues,  offering 
various  kinds  of  prizes  for  the  largest  vegetables,  best  vege- 
tables, largest  number  of  fruit  to  the  plant,  etc.,  and  I  have  a 
reply  from  them  stating  they  see  no  objections  to  any  of  these 
offers.  The  only  excuse  that  they  could  give  me  in  throwing 
out  this  catalogue  was  one  that  they  said  they,  would  not  care 
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to  have  published,  and  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  teil  you  the  name 
of  the  man  who  gave  me  the  information  on  the  side,  in  his  own 
home,  and  not  in  the  post-office  department.  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  him  long,  enough  so  I  spent  the  evening  with  him. 
It  is  a  question  of  opinion  which  is  the  best.  One  person  may 
say  this  one  is  the  best,  and  another  that  this  is  the  best,  but  if 
the  prize-is  for  the  largest  in  weigljt,  the  largest  in  growth  or 
in  length,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  measurement  or 
weight,  and  no  question  as  to  whom  the  prize  should  be 
awarded.  But  if  the  prize  is  to  be  awarded,  being  a  matter  of 
opinion,  the  catalogue  is  liable  to  be  thrown  out.  I  have  letters 
from  the  department  I  can  show  any  of  you  that  may  be  of 
possible  interest  on  that  line. 

*  President  Wood :    This  matter,  as  covered  by  that  report,  is 
very  important. 

Mr.  McCullough:  I  do  not  want  to  find  fault  with  Mr. 
Page's  report — I  do  not  want  to  raise  any  objections — but  I 
want  tp  take  issue  with  one  statement  that  Mr.  Page  made.  I 
thought  possibly  I  did  not  understand  it  when  he  read  it,  so 
took  the  report  and  read  it  myself.  I  want  to  take  issue,  on 
behalf  of  the  organization,  to  that  statement — I  believe  Mr. 
Page  will  bear  me  out — \yhich  reads :  "It  is  useless  to  devote 
our  energies  to  a  bill  unless  it  exactly  meets  our  requirements 
and  we  can  reasonably  expect  it  will  be  looked  upon  favorably 
by  a  fair  proportion  of  our  lawmakers."  Gentlemen,  that  might 
do  all  right  in  the  postal  service,  but  if  you  go  on  record  and 
adopt  a  principle  of  that  kind,  this  organization  will  be  alto- 
gether wrong. 

Mr.  Page:    Leave  out  the  word  "exactly." 

Mr.  McCullough:  No.  My  idea  is,  whenever  there  is  a 
bill  proposed  or  suggested,  or  brought  before  Congress  or  any 
of  the  legislatures,  that  affects  our  business  in  any  way  at  all, 
and  it  is  favorable  and  meets  our  requirements,  that  is  the  time 
to  pay  no  further  attention  to  it ;  but  when  it  does  not,  it  is  time 
for  us  to  take  off  our  coats  and  gpt  to  work.  That  is  the  point 
I  want  to  make.  You  have  hitched  the  horse  up  to  the  wrong 
end  of  the  wagon,  in  my  judgment.  The  time  to  fight  and  the 
time  to  work  is  when  there  is  an  objectionable  feature. 

President  Wood:  Do  I  understand  you  suggest  Mr.  Page 
amend  that  before  it  is  received  by  this  association  ? 

Mr.  McCullough:  No.  But  that  is  the  way  it  appears  to 
me. 

Mr.  Page :  The  reason  for  putting  that  in  was,  there  have 
been  bills  introduced  which  were  plainly  beyond  reason ;  for 
instance,  asking  the  postal  service  to  carry  barrels  of  fish  and 
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other  products  through  the  mail,  asking  them  to  carry  barrels 
of  flour  and  anything  else,  and  it  is  useless  for  us  to  work 
favorably  for  such  bills.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  considered  in  this 
that  we  should  not  object  to  unfavorable  ones,  but  it  is  useless 
for  us  to  work  for  bills  that  are  beyond  reason,  although  they 
might  be  a  possible  benefit  to  us  if  they  were  adopted.  I  most 
surely  favor  fightingany  bill  that  comes  up  that  is  not  right, 
and  I  think  my  record  in  the  association  will  prove  that  I  am 
ready  to  take  off  my  coat  with  Mr.  McCullough  any  time. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Page,  who  has  given  this 
matter  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  whether  he  has  endeavored 
to  work  with  the  department  in  getting  a  ruling  whether  we 
cannot  get  catalogues  weighed  in  bulk,  instead  of  having  each 
piece  counted,  and  add  any  number  of  pages  we  desire,  and  in 
sending  catalogues  by  weight,  whether  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  the  size  specified? 

Mr.  Page:  A  bill  which  was  first  prepared  by  a  committee 
of  this  association  covered  that  point.  It  was  introduced  for 
four  or  five  years,  each  session  of  Congress,  but  there  was  some 
objection,  apparently.  The  bill  was  introduced  again  this  year. 
I  have  a  copy  of  the  bill  here,  and  it  covers  that  point.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  if  we  could  arrange  to  have  that  adopted. 
It  would  save  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  We  did  have  the  points 
ruled  out  from  the  bill  as  it  was  first  proposed  by  Mr.  Madden, 
which  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  use  the  mail  without  putting 
on  stamps.  I  am  in  hopes  some  day  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Stokes  can  be  made  a  law. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Can  you  state  their  objection  to  it?  I  cannot 
possibly  see  any  objection  to  it.  If  we  are  allowed  to  weigh 
books  at  all,  and  allowed  to  send  our  mail  through  by  weight  in 
that  way,  what  difference  does  it  make  to  them,  and  wouldn't  it 
be  of  aid  to  the  government  ?  From  my  standpoint  I  cannot  see 
but  they  will  be  the  gainer  in  every  respect.  The  seedsmen  and 
many  other  lines  of  business  that  publish  catalogues  would  be 
glad  to  add  a  form  of  eight  or  sixteen  pages,  which  they  don't 
do  now,  because  if  they  did  it  would  cost  so  much  more.  But 
if  we  could  add  these  pages  and  weigh  them  in  a  lump,  the 
government  would  get  postage  they  do  not  get  now. 

Mr.  Page:  I  took  this  matter  up  with  the  Post-office  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  and  spent  considerable  time  with  them, 
and  I  believe  that  every  member  of  the  Postal  Committee  of  the 
House  was  with  me  on  that  subject.  Almost  all  those  in  the 
Senate  agreed  with  me,  but  Mr.  Madden  has  a  great  deal  of 
influence  there,    and   the  first  assistant — I  cannot   recall    his 
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name-r-has  a  good  deal  of  influence  with  that  committee,  be- 
cause they  have  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  postmasters  in 
country  offices.  Their  reason  for  objecting  to  it  is  that  the  mat- 
ter now  pays  more  postage  than  one  cent  for  two  ounces,  just 
as  letters  pay  more  postage.  The  average  amount  paia  for 
letter  postage  is  seventy  to  seventy-two  cents  per  pound,  while 
in  reality  the  postage  on  letters  is  only  thirty-two  cents  a  pound. 
Therefore,  the  government  receives  the  difference  between  the 
seventy-two  cents  and  the  thirty-two  cents.  Another  reason  is, 
they  say  without  a  special  act  of  Congress  it  would  make  a  re- 
duction in  postage  which  they  would  not  be  authorized  to  con- 
sider, it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  change  in  the  laws  and 
forms  of  handling  business.  But  with  every  member  of  the 
House  Committee  in  favor  of  it,  it  does  seem  as  though  we 
should  finally  secure  the  adoption  of  this  law,  which  would  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  seed  trade. 

President  Wood :    Unless  there  is  some  objection,  the  report 
will  be  received  and  filed. 


REPORT   OF   COMMITTEE   ON    PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS. 

Mr.  McVay  (Chairman)  presented  the  following: 
G.  B.  McVay  (Chairman) :  Your  Committee  on  President's 
Address  have  carefully  gone  over  the  many  valuable  recom- 
mendations, and  commend  the  careful  reading  of  the  report  to 
every  member  of  the  Seed  Trade  Association.  We  find  several 
valuable  suggestions,  that  in  our  opinion  should  be  acted  on  at 
the  present  convention,  and  to  this  end  offer  the  following 
resolutions : 

1.  That  a  special  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
next  President,  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on  the  Revision 
of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Code,  and  that  they  be  empowered 
to  revise  the  present  code  at  the  expense  of  the  Association,  so 
as  to  enlarge  its  usefulness,  and  at  the  same  time  be  a  source 
of  revenue  to  the  Association. 

Mr.  McVay  moved  the  resolution  be  adopted, 

Which  was  seconded. 

Mr.  McCullough:  I  would  like  to  ask  whether- there  is  any 
limitation  to  be  put  on  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent.  I 
h|ive  a  very  distinct  recollection  myself  that  it  took  two  years 
or  more  to  prepare  the  Wst  code,  and  when  the  bill  was  brought 
in  there  was  a  great  deal  of  kicking  on  the  part  of  a  great  many 
members.  It  is  rather  an  expensive  undertaking,  and  it  is  a 
question  in  my  mind  whether  or  not  we  are  ready  to  take  action 
liere  to-day  empowering  an  unlimited  expenditure  of  money  to 
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any  committee.    We  should  put  a  limit  on  it,  and  then  I  will 
be  ready  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Green:  It  would  be  of  interest  to  have  a  standing  vote 
showing  the  members  who  rtow  use  that  code  and  find  any  ad- 
vantage in  its  use.  I  think  that  would  be  interesting  informa- 
tion. I  only  offer  it  as  a  suggestion,  and  leave  it  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Chair. 

Secretary  Kendel:  There  is  a  standing  demand  for  codes, 
and  I  am  in  correspondence  now  with  the  American  Florist 
Publishing  Company,  for  a  figure  on  ten  copies.  If  you  remem- 
ber in  my  report  we  sold  something  like  twenty  dollars'  worth 
of  codes  this  year.  I  am  called  on  for  codes  quite  frequently, 
not  only  by  members  of  our  Association,  but  on  the  other  side, 
and  in  the  seed  trade  generally.  I  understand  that  some  of  the 
firms  furnish  them  to  their  large  customers.  But  I  have  found 
this,  using  it  ourselves,  that  it  is  not  up-to-date.  There  have 
been  new  names  added  that  are  not  provided  for  in  our  code, 
but  there  is  provision  made  for  new  names.  New  names 
could  be  added  in  the  form  of  small  printed  slips,  gummed, 
pasted  in  the  book  we  now  have,  and  it  need  not  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money.  The  code  is  all  right  except  it  is  a  little  out  of 
date,  and  new  names  ought  to  be  added  and  provided  for. 

Mr  McVay :  I  do  not  think  the  committee  that  prepared  this 
resolution  had  any  idea  of  giving  the  committee  tuihmited 
power  to  spend  the  Association's  money.  It  was  assumed,  of 
course,  that  any  committee  having  charge  would  be  instructed 
to  take  this  up  and  consult  freely  with  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary, and  we  had  no  idea  of  spending  a  considerable  amotmt  of 
money.  It  does  need  revision,  and  in  its  present  shape  is  prac- 
tically useless  to  a  great  number  of  the  members  of  the  Sped 
Trade  Association.  I  believe  the  demand  would  be  increased 
provided  it  is  revised.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  spending  five  or  six 
hundred  or  a  thousand  dollars  on  this  code,  but  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  revised,  and  done  economically;  and  at  the  least  expense 
possible.  As  to  the  amount  of  money,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
say  how  much  money  it  would  take' to  revise  it.  It  ought  to  be 
revised,  and  done  right  away.  We  ought  to  have  the  code  out 
by  the  next  meeting.  So  far  as  the  money  part  is  concerned, 
I  think  that  ought  to  be  left  with  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  McCullough :  I  believe  the  resolution  as  offered  didn't 
make  any  provision,  and  it  would  be  rmpossJble  for  any  com- 
mittee to  act  under  it  except  to  go  it  blind.  For  that  reason  I 
thought  it  would  be  best  to  put  a  limit  on  the  amount  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Mr.  McVay :    I  will  accept  that  as  an  amendment. 
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Mr.  McCullough:  That  would  be  a  safety  brake  on  it  all 
right.  But  before  this  question  is  put,  it  strikes  me  Mr.  Green's 
remark  is  very  pertinent,  and  if  there  are  no  objections,  *I 
would  like  to  ask  that  Mr.  Green's  suggestion  be  acted  upon, 
and  we  take  a  rising  vote  as  to  who  of  the  members  are  to-day 
using  the  code. 

President  Wood :  I  see  no  objections,  and  will  ask  that  the 
members  who  are  using  the  code  will  rise. 

(Some  eight  or  ten  stood  up.) 

President  Wood:  There  is  not  a  very  large  number  using 
the  code.  * 

Mr.  Page :  There  is  one  thing  that  interferes  with  the  use 
of  the  code.  We  do  not  know  who  in  the  trade  has  a  code.  I 
can  only  be  certain  in  regard  to  sending  a  telegram  when  I 
know  the  other  man  will  understand  it  when  he  gets  the  tele- 
gram. When  the  code  was  first  gotten  up  we  used  it  a  great  deal. 
We  do  not  use  it  as  much  now  as  we  used  to  because  of  that 
trouble.  I  believe  the  seed  trade  should  work  along  little  differ- 
ent lines  in  the  distribution  of  this  code.  If  we  do  publish  a  new 
one,  instead  of  selling  it  to  the  members,  supply  a  copy  to  each 
of  the  members,  and  also  to  every  regular  seed  dealer  in  the 
trade,  without  charge — one  copy.  I  do  not  mean  to  all  the 
little  country  merchants,  but  let  the  regular  seed  dealers  supply 
their  own  customers,  or  print  their  own  code  in  their  cata- 
logues, as  most  of  them  do.  If  any  of  the  members  want  extra 
copies  let  them  pay  for  them.  If  the  large  dealers  want  to  sup- 
ply their  traveling  men  with  the  code,  let  them  pay  for  it.  By 
having  each  dealer  supplied  with  a  copy,  we  can  feel  free  in  us- 
ing it.  •  . 
;  Secretary  Kendel:  The  chief  objection,  I  would  think,  to 
changing  the  code,  or  making  a  new  one,  would  be  that  it  would 
put  the  present  code  out  of  business.  My  suggestion,  I  think, 
will  retain  the  code.  We  have  sent  out  a  good  many  into  the 
hands  of  the  dealers,  but  whether  they  are  using  them  or  not  is 
a  question.  But  there  may  be  some  reason  for  not  using  them. 
I  do  not  see  why  we  should  throw  away  the  two  or  three  hun- 
dred codes  I  have  now.  There  must  be  two  or  three  hundred 
out.  A  new  code  .cannot  be  any  different  from  an  old  one  ex- 
cept it  would  be  brought  down  to  date. 

Mr.  Green :  I  have  had  such  a  limited  use  of  the  code,  I  may 
criticise  it  unfavorablv.  When  we  have  started  to  use  it,  we 
have  had  trouble  to  locate  the  words.  Ido  not  think  the  words 
are  in  perfect  alphabetical  order. 

Secretary  Kendel :    They  are  in  alphabetical  order. 

Mr.  Green':    Aren't  they  scattered  through  the  book? 
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Secretary  Kendel :    No ;  no. 

Mr.  Green:  Poesibly  I  may  have  some  other  code  in  mind, 
but  my  recollection  is,  in  our  use  of  it,  where  we  have  had  mes- 
sages sent  to  us  in  that  code  it  has  been  extremely  unsatis- 
factory, particularly  in  the  grass  seed  part  of  the  business.  I 
would  think  it  wiser  to  adopt  Mr.  KendeKs  suggestion,  and  just 
simply  have  the  new  varieties  added  to  the  present  code  until 
we  feel  like  spending  more  money,  which  would  be  necessary 
for  a  full  revision. 

Mr.  Bolgiano,  R. :  We  have  it,  and  our  reason  for  not  using  it 
is  that  in  cabling  across  the  water  we  find  our  ABC  code  of 
advantage.  I  suggest  that  our  present  code  be  revised,  and  be 
sent  to  the  members  with  a  bill. 

Mr.  Ebeling:  In  order  to  bring  this  into  universal  use,  why 
not  adopt  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Page,  that  all  members 
be  supplied  free?  Our  membership  dues  are  to  be  increased, 
and  we  could  spend  a  little  money  from  that  source  to  good  ad- 
vantage. If  we  are  going  to  have  a  code  let's  have  one,  and  let 
it  be  used  universally.  Our  dues  are  going  to  be  higher  the 
coming  year,  and  we  might  as  well  make  practical  use  of  that 
money  in  this  form.  If  we  have  a  code,  let's  have  one  that  is 
right,  and  let  every  member  have  a  copy,  and  then  let  them  pay 
for  additional  copies  if  they  want  them.  It  is  along  practical 
lines,  and  as  we  are  going  to  put  dollars  and  cents  into  this  As- 
sociation, why  not  get  a  little  dividend  back  in  this  form? 

Mr.  McCullough:  There  is  .no  doubt  but  what  there  are 
many  just  such  codes  in  existence,  codes  that  are  used  and  on 
the  market.  Every  stationer  in  the  United  States  to-day  has  a 
number  of  codes  for  sale,  possibly  making  it  a  business  to  pre- 
pare these  codes.  I  don't  believe  you  can  get  a  committee  that 
can  afford  to  devote  their  time  and  attention  to  bring  our  code 
down  to  date  so  as  to  compete  with  one  of  these  codes  just 
mentioned.  The  gentlemen  who  have  gotten  these  up  un- 
doubtedly have  spent  a  great  amount  of  money,  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars.  It  is  a  business  with  them,  and  thev  sell 
so  many  copies  of  them  that  they  can  be  produced  and  they  can 
be  sold  at  one-half  or  one-third  the  amount  that  our  code  would 
cost.  • 

I  have  had  some  little  experience  in  getting  out  my  own  ccfde. 
I  have  a  private  code  I  use,  and  have  been  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  is  not  up  to  date,  and  I  have  found  it  necessary  for 
me  to  go  and  buy  a  commercial  code,  taking,  for  instance,  Rob- 
inson's, to  use  in  connection  with  my  own.  I  have  never  found 
it  necessary  to  use  any  of  the  codes,  that  is,  very  much  at  any 
rate,  in  the  garden  seed  department  of  our  business,  and  in  the 
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Other  departments  it  is  very  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  our  firm 
would  use  the  code.  Each  man's  business  is  different,  and  he 
conducts  it  along  different  lines,  and  he  has  adopted  rules,  reg- 
ulations and  systems  to  suit  his  convenience,  and  when  a  mes- 
sage is  of  vital  importance,  they  know  absolutely  that 
the  man. they  are  communicating  with  is  going  to  understand 
it.  It  is  a  question  that  is  very  serious,  and  it  is  doubtful  in  my 
mind  whether  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  cope  with  it.  Yet,  we 
can  try  the  experiment.  The  committee's  recommendation  is 
all  right.  This  resolution  is  all  right.  It  can  be  carried  along' 
the  lines  suggested  by  our  Secretary.  The  blanks  can  be  filled 
out,  and  additions  can  be  made  and  printed,  and  mailed  to  the 
members,  and  kept  on  sale  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  each  one 
who  has  an  old  code  can  paste  these  in,  and  bring  it  down  to 
date  that  way.  The  cost  would  be  very  little,  and  in  a  year  or 
so,  if  we  find  we  need  to  go  into  it  and  make  a  business  of  it,  we 
can  then  adopt  it,  but  I  don't  think  we  are  ready  to  go  into  the 
printing  business  just  now. 

(Resolution  again  read.) 

Mr.  Woodruff:  It  seems  to  me  unfortunate  that  so  few  of 
the  members  use  the  present  code.  I  was  one  who  stood,  of  the 
seven  or  eight,  representing  our  house.  We  have  occasion  to  use 
the  code,  and  it  has  saved  dollars  for  us,  especially  in  cable- 
grams, but  it  seems  to  me  a  waste  of  good  powder  to  spend 
five  hundred  dollars,  more  or  less,  of  this  Association's  money, 
to  revise  this  code,  if  we  cannot  have  more  than  a  baker's  dozen, 
more  or  less,  to  take  advantage  of  it  and  use  it.  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  simple  way  would  be  for  a  supplement  to  be  gotten 
out,  with  such  additions  as  would  cover  everything  that  our 
Association  demands,  which  could  be  done  at  a  nominal  ex- 
pense, and  which  could  be  done  by  a  committee.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  McCullough  that  no  committee  can  be  appointed  here  that 
would  do  this  work  and  revise  the  whole  outfit,  because  it  is  too 
mammoth  an  undertaking. 

Secretary  Kendel:  I  have  never  had  experience  with  any 
other  code  than  the  American  Seed  Trade  code,  but  if  there  are 
codes  that  can  be  had,  is  it  not  possible  that  we  might  be  able 
to  select  an  efficient  code  from  among  the  commercial  codes 
now  in  use,  and  be  able  to  get  some  rate  on  it,  and  then  give  up 
our  code  ? 

President  Wood:  There  is  such  a  wide  difference  of  opin- 
ion, it  would  be  well  to  have  this  special  committee  make  a  re- 
port to  either  the  Executive  Committee,  or  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association. 


\ 
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Mr.  McVay:  I  accepted  Mr.  McCullough's  amendment, 
which  put  the  limitation  of  expenditure  on  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. I  would  ask  the  Association  to  pass  that  resolution  and 
waste  no  more  time  discussing  it. 

Mr.  Gfeen:  I  move  that  the  committee  be  empowered  to 
look  into  the  question  of  revision  of  the  code,  and  report  to  the 
Executive  Committee. 

Which  was  seconded, 

And  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McVay  read  the  second  resolution: 

2.  That  the  Committee  on  Seed  Legislation  be  instructed  to 
have  prepared  a  national  bill  on  Government  Seed  Control,  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  same  in  Congress,  provided  certain 
conditions  might  arise  at  the  next  meeting  of  Congress  that 
would  make  such  a  step  advisable. 

Mr.  McV'ay:  The  purpose  is  not  to  get  up  a  bill  to  intro- 
duce into  Congress,  but  merely  to  get  up  a  bill  so  if  there  is  any 
seed  legislation  in  the  next  Congress,  we  will  have  some  data 
provided  which  the  Executive  Committee  has  passed  upon.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  good  idea.  Mr.  Willard  and  Mr.  McCuUough 
agree  with  me.  I  have  talked  it  over  with  several  members, 
and  I  think  it  desirable  that  we  have  an  outline  of  such  a  bill. 
Not  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  it,  but  to  have  it  ready  in 
case  it  would  seem  desirable  for  us  to  have  it  introduced.  This 
is  merely  a  preventative  measure  pure  and  simple. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Which  was  seconded, 

And  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McVay  read  the  following  resolution: 

That  the  Committee  on  Experiment  Stations  be  instructed  to 
confer  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculure  with 
a  view  to  establishing  a  seed  testing  laboratory  in  each  experi- 
ment station  throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McVay :  The  object  of  this  resolution  is  to  try  and  get 
a  seed  laboratory  established  at  every  seed  experiment  station. 
Dr.  (jalloway  is  much  in  favor  of  that,  as  it  would  relieve  the 
work  done  at  Washington.  He  says  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  get 
farmers  to  send  samples  to  Washington,  but  they  will  be  quite 
willing  to  send  them  to  their  own  seed  experiment  stations.  It  is 
my  opinion  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  us  who  buy  seed  from 
farmers,  because  when  we  buy  seed  from  them  and  the  question 
is  raised  that  the  seed  is  mixed  with  this  or  that,  we  could  sub- 
init  the  farmer's  own  sample,  or  have  him  do  it,  to  the  seed  sta- 
tion for  analysis.     Some  stations  are  willing  to  take  it  up. 
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Some,  however,  do  not  have  the  revenue.  I  believe  if  this  com- 
mittee would  take  this  matter  up  with  all  the  different  stations, 
we  could  get  a  number  of  seed  laboratories  established  all  over. 
It  would  relieve  the  work  at  Washington,  and  I  think  would  be 
a  good  thing. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Which  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Ebeling:  As  I  understand  the  question,  it  is  to  refer 
samples  of  seed  that  we  are  about  to  buy,  or  the  farmers  may 
have,  to  the  experiment  stations  for  analysis  and  report.  Is 
that  right? 

President  Wood :    Yes. 

Mr.  Ebeling:  I  am  not  sure  that  would  help  us  very  much. 
My  experience  in  that  direction  has  not  been  very  pleasant.  I 
do  know  my  customers  have  sent  samples  of  seeds  to  the  several 
experiment  stations,  and  were  fairly  scared  stiff  with  the  reports 
they  got  back.  The  terms,  phrases  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
used  by  the  experiment  stations,  explaining  what  the  trouble 
might  be,  were  simply  something  that  they  could  not  under- 
stand. It  led  them  to  the  belief  they  were  getting  seed  that  was 
simply  outrageous,  and  that  the  seedsmen  were  trying  to  sell 
something  that  was  abominably  wrong,  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  hauled  up  for  it. 

Experiment  stations  have  their  places.  They  are  doing  a 
magnificent  work,  and  I  do  say  in  some  directions  they  are  ac- 
complishing that  which  is  for  the  best.  We  know  there  is  for- 
eign stuff  in  all  seeds,  and  unless  carefully  cleaned  and  handled, 
they  are  not  such  as  most  people  would  like.  Place  these  sam- 
ples in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  and  have  them  send  them  to 
the  stations,  and  they  will  get  back  a  report  of  the  things  con- 
tained in  the  samples  which  will  fairly  make  their  hair  stand  up. 
This  is  no  joke,  but  a  fact.  I  think  some  of  us  have  run  across 
just  these  conditions.  I  had  a  gentleman  come  to  my  store,  and 
he  said:  "I  want  to  examine  your  alfalfa."  "Go  ahead..  You 
can  look  through  it  as  much  as  you  want  to."  He  did.  He 
came  back  and  reported  it  contained  trefoil.  I  looked  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  eye  and  said :  "No  sir ;  no  trefoil  in  that  sample." 
He  examined  it  again,  and  said :  "Well,  I  guess  you  are  right." 
I  had  another  instance,  and  have  the  letter  in  my  office.  They 
reported  the  seed  I  had  contained  certain  things,  which  I  knew 
it  did  not,  and  I  took  them  to  task  and  asked  why  they  did  it. 
What  do  you  suppose  they  said?  "It  is  almost  impossible  for 
any  one  to  carry  in  mind  the  difference  between  trefoil  and 
alfalfa."  God  save  the  mark.  I  said:  "Where  am  I?  Such 
reports  as  that  going  broadcast  through  the  land !"    They  do 
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not  know  the  difference,  and  will  condemn  the  whole  thing. 
You  are  in  the  same  boat,  and  we  need  not  flatter  ourselves  we 
are  anywhere  else.  It  is  a  question  what  good  in  reality  such  a 
station  as  that  would  be  to  you  and  I.  Experiment  stations  are 
doing  a  magnificent  work  in  certain  lines,  but  I  do  say,  gentle- 
men, that  men  in  these  positions  should  be  very  careful  how 
they  take  your  name  and  my  name  in  vain.  Our  farmer  friends 
are  our  source  of  supply.  We  buy  from  them,  either  directly 
or  indirectly.  If  the  farmer  is  true  to  us  we  can  be  true  to  the 
farmer.  I  have  defended  myself  against  things  that  have  come 
up,  but  what  is  the  use  ?  When  these  farmers'  clubs  organize, 
the  members  get  up  and  say  things  because  they  perhaps  sound 
good  to  them,  and  not  because  they  are  right.  I  know  in  our 
own  farmers*  club,  in  Syracuse,  there  are  excellent  men. 

Mr.  McVay :  This  matter  is  going  to  be  a  fixed  fact  inside 
of  two  years'  time.  It  may  not  be  in  every  state  of  the  Union 
in  two  years,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  department 
to  install  these  stations.  They  are  going  to  get  these  different 
states  to  take  up  this  work.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mmd 
but  what  they  are  going  to  do  it.  If  thesre  stations  establish 
these  laboratories  it  is  going  to  force  the  department  to  put  men 
in  charge  as  capable  as  any  men  at  Washington.  These  stations 
will  not  dare  to  trust  one  of  their  men  to  make  such  analysis 
who  is  not  familiar  with  it.  We  will  have  the  privilege  of  send- 
ing a  sample  to  Washington  or  to  one  of  these  stations.  We 
can  discredit  the  reports  if  they  vary  very  much.  I  have  it 
from  good  authority  that  these  are  going  to  be  established.  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should  not  take  the  initiative  and 
try  to  get  these  established,  because  they  are  going  to  be  an 
accomplished  fact  shortly.  I  do  not  see  any  good  reason  why 
we  should  not  father,  so  far  as  we  can,  the  establishment  of 
these  laboratories  at  the  different  experiment  stations. 

President  Wood :  We  had  arranged  to  have  Mr.  McFarland 
speak  before  lunch.  This  subject  has  taken  more  time  than  I 
anticipated,  and  I  would  like  to  let  this  go  over  until  after  lunch 
if  there  are  no  objections.     (There  appeared  to  be  none.) 

SECOND  DAY. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
(Wednesday,  June  26,  1907.) 

President  Wood:  The  first  thing  I  will  call  for  will  be 
the  unfinished  report  of  the  committee  on  President's  ad- 
dress.   We  should  possibly  have  gone  into  executive  session 
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when   this  was   considered   before.     I   did  not   know   the 
discussion  would  take  such  a  wide  range. 

Mr.  McVay :  We  had  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  the  reso- 
lution before  dinner,  and  we  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  this  as 
quickly  as  we  can.  I  will  read  the  resolution  that  provoked 
the  discussion. 

That  the  Committee  on  Experiment  Stations  be  instructed 
to  confer  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
a  view  to  establishing  a  seed  testing  laboratory  in  each 
experiment  station  throughout  the  United  States. 

This  resolution  was  seconded  and  is  still  before  you  for  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Bolgiano,  F.  W. :  This  morning,  I  understood  Mr. 
McVay  to  ask  us  to  father  a  resolution  of  this  character. 
It  is  ipy  experience  that  every  person  wants  to  look  well 
at  the  child,  the  color  of  the  child  at  least,  he  wants  to 
father,  or  is  asked  to  father.  This  to  my  mind  is  a  child 
that  we  could  not  father  with  any  degree  of  comfort.  We, 
as  seedsmen,  like  as  much  as  possible  to  keep  out  of  the 
courts.  I  do  not  know  of  any  set  of  men  who  are  as  anxious 
to  have  little  prominence  in  court  life  as  are  the  seedsmen. 
Should  we  go  before  the  national  government  with  this  as 
our  recommendation,  we  would  be,  as  Mr.  McVay  says, 
the  father  to  a  certain  extent  of  it,  and,  if  the  child  should 
cause  us  any  trouble  in  the  future,  immediately  we  would 
be  told  to  bear  the  burden  of  this  child.  Now,  for  instance, 
if  we  sell  to  a  farmer  a  lot  of  seed,  especially  in  the  field 
seed  line,  and  this  seed  were  sown  on  an  acre  of  ground, 
coarse  land,  not  thoroughly  prepared,  which  has  wild  and 
foreign  seed  in  it,  the  foreign  seed  as  is  natural  would  spring 
up  and  possibly  crush  out  or  strangle  out  the  good  seed. 
The  farmer  would  look  over  his  bags  that  he  had  left  and 
pick  out  a  sample,  or,  if  some  of  it  were  scattered  on  the 
floor  he  would  scrape  it  U£  and  send  it  to  the  experiment 
station  and  have  it  tested,  and  condemn  the  seedsman. 
And,  I  further  say  that  no  matter  how  careful  we  are,  how 
much  pains  we  take,  there  are  times  when  even  in  a  single 
bag  of  seed  there  will  be  a  variation  as  to  degree  of  purity. 
For  instance,  you  take  a  bushel  of  clover  seed,  and  you  tie 
the  bag  lightly  and  jostle  it  considerably,  and  draw  your 
sample  from  top  and  bottom,  and  the  variation  will  be 
more  than  five  per  cent,  in  the  two  samples  drawn  from  the 
same  bag.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  put  ourselves  in  a 
position  where  the  persons  in  authority  can  point  to  us  and 
say  that  we  adopted  this  on  your  recommendation.    I  think 
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it  is  better,  if  such  a  thing  is  necessary,  as  Mr.  McVay  said 
this  morning,  that  if  such  a  thing  is  bound  to  come  and 
we  cannot  prevent  it,  to  let  it  come  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  allow  ourselves  all  the  loopholes  that  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  have.  We  do  not  have  too  many 
loopholes.  We  go  before  a  jury  of  farmers  and  we  are 
condemned  because  we  are  seedsmen;  we  are  condemned 
almost  before  the  trial  has  taken  place.  We  don't  stand 
a  fair  show  because  we  are  "rich  seedsmen." 

I  would  like  here  to  bring  out  an  illustration.  We 
send  a  sample  of  seed  to  W^ashington  and  get  one  per- 
centage of  purity ;  we  send  it  to  another  station  and  get 
another;  we  send  it  over  the  whole  United  States  and  get 
as  many  different  percentages  of  purity  as  the  samples 
we  send  out.  Gentlemen,  we  don't  want  to  have  this  for 
our  child.  We  want  to  be  in  a  position  where  we  don't 
have  to  recognize  it. 

President  Wood:  The  reason  I  advocated  that  was,  we 
had  an  experience  recently  in  Virginia  with  the  experiment 
station  reporting  on  alfalfa.  A  farmer  customer  complained 
that  his  alfalfa  was  full  of  weeds  and  there  was  a  vigorous 
kick.  In  the  course  of  conversation  this  farmer  said  .he 
had  some  seed  left  over.  I  said:  "I  am  glad  of  it.  Please 
send  me  a  sample  and  I  will  have  it  analysed."  He  did 
so.  I  think  the  report  of  our  chemist  was  it  contained 
00.47  or  less  than  half  of  one  per  cent,  of  foreign  seeds,  and 
that  these  consisted  of  a  trace  of  red  clover,  green  foxtail, 
etc.  He,  also,  sent  a  sample  to  the  Virginia  experiment 
station,  and  the  report  came  back  from  the  bacteriologist 
in  charge,  that  the  sample  of  alfalfa  contained  six  or  seven 
different  weed  seeds  and  any  seedsman  ought  to  have 
been  able  to  have  detected  the  adulteration  by  the  use  of 
common  sense.  That  report  naturally  made  me  feel  indig- 
nant. I  said  to  the  party:  "I  wish  you  would  send  a  sample 
to  the  department  at  Washington."  He  sent  the  sample 
and  the  report  was  it  contained  0.45  per  cent.,  less  than 
our  chemist  reported.  I  said:  "I  wish  you  would  write  to 
the  Virginia  experiment  station  and  send  that  report."  He 
did  so,  and  the  answer  came  back  that;  they  had  inad- 
vertently used  the  word  "adulteration"  instead  of  "im- 
purities." This  was  the  only  answer  or  correction  made 
by  them.  It  brought  it  home  to  me  that  if  we  had  stations 
properly  equipped  and  in  touch  with  the  United  States 
government  we  would  get  reports  on  some  basis  that  would 
not   have   these   unfair   and   misleading   reports.     This    is 
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not  only  my  own  experience  but  such  experiences  have 
been  related  to  me,  which  have  been  unjust  to  the  seedsmen, 
and  that  is  the  reason,  or  one  reason,  I  embodied  that 
recommendation  in  the  report  I  made. 

Mr.  Green:  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  by  estab- 
lishing so  many  of  these  stations,  with  the  very  limited 
knowledge  the  stations  in  the  various  states  have,  we 
would  have  a  great  many  more  such  experiences  than 
we  have  now.  I  think  our  committee  should  work  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  have  one  thoroughly 
and  well-equipped  station  at  Washington,  which  would 
rank  with  those  abroad.  I  believe  that  a  multiplicity  of 
stations  would  weaken  the  accuracy  of  the  work.  I  don't 
believe  there  are  enough  expert  people  in  the  country  to 
equip  each  of  these  experiment  stations. 

Mr.  McVay :  I  am  going  to  shut  you  off.  As  chairman 
of  this  committee,  on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  will  with- 
draw the  resolution  and  proceed  to  the  next  one. 

Mr.  McVay  read  the  following: 

4th.  That  the  Committee  on  Postal  Laws  be  requested 
to  advise  and  co-operate  with  other  agencies,  organizations, 
etc.,  that  have  for  its  object  the  reduction  of  postage  on 
catalogues. 

Mr.  McVay:  There  are  a  number  of  agencies  at  work 
that  have  spent  considerable  money  and  are  much  inter- 
ested, as  much  as  we  are,  and,  of  course,  they  want  our 
co-operation  in  what  they  are  trying  to  do.  For  that 
reason  I  cannot  see  any  objection  to  that  resolution,  and 
move  its  adoption, 

Which  was  seconded. 

And  agreed  to. 

REPORT  ON  DISCLAIMER. 

Mr.  Willard:  The  report  on  the  matter  of  disclaimer 
comes  up  in  this  way.  I  ought  to  state,  in  justice  to  my- 
self, that  I  did  not  know  of  it  until  yesterday,  so  I  am  not 
as  prepared  to  give  you  a  full  report  as  I  otherwise  might 
have  done.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, held  in  January,  the  secretary  had  received  letters 
from  members  of  the  association  asking  for  information 
regarding  the  disclaimer,  the  standing  of  a  disclaimer,  its 
value  in  cases  of  suit,  and,  also,  for  court  decisions.  It 
seemed  several  members  had  suits  on  or  suits  threatened, 
and  the  committee  thought  it  would  be  well  to  get  some 
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one  at  this  annual  meeting  to  make  a  brief  statement  regard- 
ing  the  disclaimer.  Without  knowing  I  was  to  say  any- 
thing upon  this  subject,  I  partially  covered  that  matter 
in  the  paper  which  I  read  to  you  yesterday.  This  disclaimer 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  gteat  deal  of  discussion  in  con- 
ventions, and  in  1900  and  1901  there  was  very  great  interest 
taken  in  the  disclaimer,  in  the  way  of  ascertaining  whether 
we  had  at  that  time  the  strongest  disclaimer  possible.  I 
think  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Philadelphia,  was  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  he  reported  certain  changes  which  were 
adopted,  and  the  disclaimer  as  reprinted  then  was  mailed 
to  all  the  members  and  taken  up  by  the  trade  generally, 
and  it  was  hoped  everybody  would  use  that  disclaimer  on 
all  of  their  printed  matter,  and  in  every  way  so  as  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  every  person  selling  seeds.  I 
think  that  feeling  holds  strongly  now. 

Without  making  any  reference  to  the  letters  which  have 
come  to  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  read  a  certain 
decision.  This  is  a  case  which  came  before  the  court  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  Secretary  has  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
judge's  ruling,  which  touches  upon  vital  points  of  interest 
to  all  of  us. 

(Mr.  Willard  here  read  the  court's  opinion,  as  of  May, 
1907.) 

STATE  OF  OHIO,  IN  THE  COURT  OF  COM- 

CUYAHOGA  COUNTY.       ss  MON  PLEAS  No.  88977. 

S.  H.  Calhoon,  Plaintiff, 

vs. 
William  Brinker,  Defendant. 

Court's  Ruling  on  Defendant's   Motion  to  Direct  a  Verdict  for  De- 
fendant. 
Beacom,  J. 

In  February,  1903,  plaintiff  was  a  gardener  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleve- 
land and  defendant  was  a  seedsman  doing  business  in  the  city.  About 
that  date  plaintiff  went  to  store  of  defendant  and  asked  for  four  pounds 
of  Mammoth  Golden  Yellow  Bush  Squash  seed,  and  for  two  pounds  of 
Long  Island  Beauty  Nutmeg  Melon  seed.  Defendant  gave  plaintiff  four 
one  ponn^  packages  of  the  first  named  seed  with  the  name  asked  for 
printed  upon  the  package  and  also  gave  two  pounds  of  the  last  named 
seed  with  the  name  asked  for  printed  upon  the  package.  For  pur- 
pose of  brevity,  I  shall  deal  only  with  the  squash  seed,  because  what- 
ever  ruling  the  court  makes  as  to  the  one  must  be  made  as  to  the 
other.  When  plaintiff  asked  for  squash  seed  of  the  named  variety,  de- 
fendant said  that  he  had  it,  thsit  it  had  been  raised  for  him,  that  it  was 
what  the  plaintiff  wanted.  The  seeds  were  delivered  to  plaintiff,  and 
the  appearance  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  seeds  asked  for.  The  plain- 
tiff, a  gardener  of  forty  years*  experience,  could  not  perceive  that  they 
were  not  the  seeds  asked  for.     The  seeds  were  planted  and  grew,  but 
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produced  a  different  squash  from  that  asked  for  and  from  that  named 
upon  the  boxes  in  which  the  seeds  were  contained.  Plaintiff  seeks 
to  recover  from  defendant  the  loss  which  he  suffered  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  squash  that  grew  was  inferior  to  that  of  which  he 
thought  he  was  buying  the  seeds.  These  are  the  facts.  There  are  two 
additional  facts  which  will  be  stated  later  when  I  come  to  the  law  ques- 
tions. 

I  shall  now  consider  the  law  applicable  to  these  facts,  and  shall  do 
so  under  three  heads: — 

1.  First,  the  general  proposition,  does  a  seedsman  who  gives  a 
package,  marked  with  the  name  of  the  variety  asked  for,  warrant  that 
from  tliese  seeds  there  will  grow,  if  they  grow  at  all,  that  variety? 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  law  may  be  different  in  the  case  of  a  seeds- 
man in  a  large  city  selling  and  delivering  seeds  from  what  it  is  where 
the  seeds  are  bought  from  a  farmer  or  a  gardener  who  sells  what  he 
has  grown.  Without  evidence  on  the  subject,  a  court  must  not  be 
blind  to  the  ordinary  facts  of  life,  and  the  facts  about  the  business  of 
a  seedsman  in*  a  large  city  are,  that  he  handles  chiefly  goods  which  he 
gets  from  others,  some  of  them  from  foreign  countries.  The  evi- 
dence in  this  case  is  explicit  that  the  defendant  did  not  himself  produce 
these  seeds.  He  said  to  plaintiff  "they  were  raised  for  me."  In 
other  words,  "I  did  not  produce  them,  I  got  them  from  the  producer;" 
and  while  it  is  not  of  much  or  any  importance  in  this  case,  it  might  in 
some  cases  be  important  to  determine  whether  the  seeds  were  sold  by 
a  person  in  commercial  business  of  selling  seeds  or  by  a  gardener  or  a 
farmer  selling  that  which  he  himself  produced.  The  rule  manifestly 
must  be  different,  if  one  go  to  a  farmer  and  ask  him  for  certain  seeds, 
the  natural  inference,  the  one  which  the  producer  has  a  right  to  draw, 
is  that  the  seeds  furnished  are  those  which  the  farmer  himself  has 
taken  from  the  squash,  and  the  case  would  be  very  different  from  that 
of  a  man  who  gets  his  material,  perhaps  in  carload  lots  from  foreign 
states  and  foreign  countries. 

Passing  from  the  character  of  defendant's  business  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  handles  seeds,  we  come  to  the  subject  of  th'e  seeds 
themselves.  This  is  the  determining  thing  in  this  case.  And  here  we 
must  recognize  the  facts  of  vegetable  life,  even  without  any  evidence. 
We  all  know  that  no  human  being  can  take  those  seeds  that  were 
sold  and  tell  what  variety  of  the  species  they  belong  to  until  the  fruit 
is  ripened.  We  know  that  farmers  in  the  spring  time,  in  order  to 
know  whether  or  not  seed  will  grow,  put  some  of  it  in  water  to  see 
whether  or  not  it  will  germinate  or  sprout,  as  they  <;all  it.  That  is 
the  sort  of  subject  matter  that  is  being  dealt  with  here.  It  is  something 
of  which  the  life  and  character  is  hidden  and  in  mystery.  No  amount 
of  diligence  on  the  part  of  any  of  us  would  enable  us  to  take  these 
seeds  as  they  were  brought  into  the  court  room  yesterday  and  tell  what 
they  would  produce.  In  this  case  a  special  variety  of  squash  seed  was 
asked  for.  We  all  know  that  varieties  are  not  permanently  fixed  quali- 
ties; that  under  different  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  they  quickly 
change  if  not  carefully  protected  against  that.  We  know,  for  instance 
that  if  a  seed  is  planted  in  one  lot  and  in  a  near  by  lot  there  be  a 
different  variety  of  the  same  species,  the  insects  will  fly  from  one  to  the 
other  and  carry  the  pollen  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  while  one  variety 
IS  planted  a  different  variety  is  produced.  Take  the  ordinary  sweetcorn 
that  is  used  for  the  table  and  plant  it  near  a  field  of  common  yellow 
eom  and  the  first  season  the  sweet-corn  will  deteriorate  by  the  trans- 
mission of  the  pollen   by  insects  or  by  the  wind,  from  the  other  field. 
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Considering  the  nature  of  this  man's  business,  constdcring  die  nature 
of  the  subject  matter  with  which  he  was  dealing,  it  seems  clear  that 
if  all  that  had  been  done  were  what  I  have  thus  far  numerated,  this 
court  is  of  the  opinion  there  would  be  no  warranty  that  the  product 
would  be  Mammoth  Golden  Yellow  Bush  Squash.  The  court  is  also 
of  the  opinion  that  the  conversation  related  in  the  store  there  does  not 
alter  the  rights  of  the  parties.  What  is  related  to  have  been  said  by 
defendant  would  amount  only  to  the  printing  on  the  box;  a  certain 
variety  was  asked  for,  and  he  said  in  substance,  "I  have  it."  that  is 
substantially  all  there  was  of  it,  and  so  I  think  the  parties  stand  in 
this  case  in  the  position  of  any  seedsman,  who,  when  a  certain  variety 
of  seed  is  asked  for,  hands  it  out  with  the  name  printed  upon  the 
package,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  a  seedsman  so  doing  does  not 
warrant  those  seeds.  To  hold  that  he  does  would  be  to  make  his  busi- 
ness a  most  perilous  one.  If  a  seedsman  were  held  under  these  con- 
ditions to  warrant  that  when  a  person  asks  him  for  Mammoth  Golden 
Yellow  Bush  Squash  that  is  what  will  be  produced  when  the  harvest 
comes,  then  this  business  is  one  of  excessive  risks.  No  one  would 
undertake  the  perils  of  a  business  of  that  kind  if  that  were  the  rule. 

2.  I  have  thus  far  stated  this  case  most  favorably  to  plaintiff. 
The  words  "Mammoth  Golden  Yellow  Squash"  were  not  the  only  words 
upon  the  boxes  containing  these  seeds.  There  was  also  this  printed 
matter;  "We  use  all  possible  care  and  precaution  to  have  our  seed 
pure  and  reliable,  but  we  do  not  in  any  case  warrant  or  guarantee  them. 
If  the  purchaser  does  not  accept  them  on  these  conditions  they  must  be 
returned  at  once."  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  contract  in 
writing  between  these  parties.  The  whole  terms  of  this  transaction 
were  set  out  there.  The  dealer  did  not  simply  say  "Here  is  Mammoth 
Golden  Yellow  Bush  Squash  seed.'*  The  plaintiff  can  not  pick  out 
the  words  of  that  printed  matter  that  are  favorable  to  himself,  but  must 
accept  them  all.  If  the  evidence  sought  to  be  introduced  were  that  the 
defendant  expressly  said  in  words  at  that  time,  "I  warrant  that  these 
seeds  are  such  as  they  are  marked,"  this  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the 
evidence.  There  is  a  contract  in  writing  between  these  parties.  It 
can  not  be  added  to  or  contradicted  by  oral  evidence.  Therefore  in 
this  view  of  the  case,  the  court  would  grant  the  motion  to  direct  a  ver- 
dict for  defendant. 

3.  In  the  third  place,  it  appears  that  plaintiff  and  his  son  went  to 
defendant's  store  with  a  list  of  seeds  which  the  son  obtained  from  the 
defendant's  catalogue  of  seeds.  On  page  2  of  defendant's  catalogue, 
near  the  top  thereof,  is  some  printed  matter  in  large  type  and  in  heavy 
faced  letters.  The  plaintiff  says  he  does  no(  remember  whether  or 
not  he  ever  read  it;  but  it  is  admitted  that  on  the  former  trial  of  this 
case  he  said  he  probably  had  read  it.  I  think  the  only  proper  finding 
from  that  state  of  evidence  is  that  he  did  read  it,  and  it  reads  thus: 
"Warranty:  We  warrant  that  all  seeds  sold  by  us  shall  prove  to  be  as 
represented  ta  this  extent,  that  should  they  prove  otherwise  we  will 
replace  them  or  send  other  seeds  of  the  same  value."  These  seeds  were 
bought  under  a  contract  of  which  this  is  a  part,  the  parties  thereby  in 
that  contract  liquidated  their  damages.  They  stipulated  that  if  the 
seeds  were  not  as  represented  the  defendant  would  return  what  had 
been  paid  for  them;  that  is  the  substance  of  it.  The  undisputed  evi- 
dence is  that  nothing  has  ever  been  paid  for  them  and  therefore  the 
parties  having  made  a  contract  liquidating  their  damages  at  the  price 
of  the  seeds  and  the  seeds  never  having  been  paid  for,  the  damage  in 
this  case  is  nothing. 
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To  re-state  in  the  inverse  order;  In  the  first  place  this  contract 
in  the  catalogue  stipulated  what  the  damage  of  the  plaintiff  shall  be, 
and  it  stipulates  the  damages  to  be  the  value  of  the  seeds,  and  the  seeds 
not  having  been  paid  for,  the  damage  is  nothing.  In  the  second  place^ 
the  entire  printed  matter  on  this  package  constitutes  a  written  con- 
tract between  the  parties  and  by  that  contract  the  plaintiff  was  expressly, 
clearly  told  that  there  was  no  warranty  of  these  seeds.  In  the  third 
place  and  as  a  general  rule  of  law,  if  a  person  goes  into  a  seed  store 
and  asks  for  a  variety  of  a  species  of  seeds  and  they  are  given  to  him 
without  comment,  the  name  printed  on  the  package  in  which  they 
are  contained,  there  is  no  warranty  whatever.  I  take  it  the  rule  is 
that  this  defendant,  like  every  other  person  who  deals  with  his  fellows, 
must  exercise  ordinary  care  to  see  that  that  which  he  ostensibly  sells 
is  that  thing.  There  is  no  evidence  in  this  case  that  the  defendant  failed 
to  exercise  ordinary  care.  Therefore,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  all  ques- 
tions of  fact  are  for  you  and  all  questions  of  law  are  for  the  court,  and 
whether  or  not  there  is  any  evidence  is  a  question  of  law  and  not  a 
question  of  fact. 

The  court  directs  you  to  bring  in  a  verdict  for  defendant. 

Plaintiff  excepts. 
C.  A.  Neff,  Atty,  for  Plff.  m 

C.  A.  Neff,  Atty.  for  Plff. 

M.  B.  Excell,  Atty.  for  Deft. 

Mr.  Johnson  moved  that  copies  of  the  disclaimer  be 
printed  and  mailed  to  the  present  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, 

Which  was  seconded, 

And  agreed  to. 

(There  was  considerable  discussion  anent  the  report  made 
by  Mr.  Willard  on  the  disclaimer,  which,  on  motion,  was 
expunged  from  the  records.) 

Mr.  Bolgiano,  R. :  I  move,  not  because  we  are  personally 
involved  but  for  the  future,  that  there  be  set  aside  a  sink- 
ing fund,  that  the  seedsmen  all  over  the  United  States,  who 
are  members  of  this  association,  can  to  a  certain  extent 
draw  upon,  as  this  association  sees  fit,  when  attacked 
unwarrantedly  as  they  frequently  are. 

Which  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Emerson:    I  want  the  amount  fixed. 

Mr.  Bolgiano,  R. :  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  actual  cost  in  carry- 
ing the  case  to  a  finish. 

President  Wood :  I  think  this  is  a  very  important  matter 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  better  to  refer  it 
to  a  special  committee  for  report.  I  think  it  is  too  im- 
portant a  matter  for  us  to  decide  off-hand  at  this  meeting. 
I  am  simply  stating  this  as  the  opinion  of  the  chair  in 
regard  to  it. 
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Mr.  Green:  It  would  seem  to  me  each  case  ought  to 
stand  or  fall  on  its  own  merits'  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
that  the  association  should  not  be  obliged  to  fight  all  cases, 

Mr.  Wood:  (Ky.)  A  jury  is  usually  made  up  of  mis- 
cellaneous people,  farmers,  tradespeople,  mechanics,  some 
merchants,  and  in  a  case  where  a  corporation  is  on  one  side 
and  private  interests  on  the  other,  the  tendency  seems  to 
be  to  side  with  the  weaker  against  the  corporation. 

I  move  as  a  substitute,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Seed  Trade  Association  compile  all  the  data  that  can 
be  obtained  on  the  subject  of  suits,  that  come  from  ques- 
tions just  at  this  time,  and  that  these  questions  be  kept  on 
file  to  be  referred  to  or  cited  whenever  requested  by  any 
member  of  this  association. 

I  think  this_ information  can  be  gathered  without  neces- 
sarily increasing  the  expenses  of  the  association  and  it  can 
be  kept  on  file  and  will  be  of  more  weight  in- fighting  these 
cases  than  if  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association  attempts 
to  back  any  private  interests. 

Mr.  Willard:  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  Mr. 
Bolgiano,'  and  I  think  that  they  and  every  one  else  should 
have  the  moral  support  and  backing  of  the  association. 
But  there  is  one  serious  difficulty  that  comes  right  before 
us  when  we  consider  such  a  motion  as  Mr.  Bolgiano  has 
made,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  we  have  before  us  now  at 
least  five  or  six  cases^  and  how  could  any  committee  decide 
which  one  to  help,  and  it  would  be  impossible  so  far  as 
funds  go  to  assist  them  all.  I  really  do  not  see  how  we 
can  get  at  it.  I  do  favor  Mr.  Wood's  substitute,  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  support  the  original  motion  if  I  saw  any 
possible  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Parmalee :  What  we  are  seeking  is  to  get  some  de- 
cision from  a  higher  court.  We  have  a  decision  here  from 
a  lower  court,  and  I  want  to  ask  if  there  is  not  some  way 
for  this  association  to  take  that  case  and  bring  it  before 
some  higher  judge  for  decision.  Then  we  would  have  a 
decision  from  a  higher  standpoint  which  would  help  any 
who  are  in  difficulty  hereafter. 

President  Wood:  The  question  is  on  Mr.  Wood's  sub- 
stitute. 

Secretary  Kendel :  I  want  to  say  I  think  that  is  a  good 
thing,  because  three  times  this  year  I  have  been  asked  for 
information  on  that  very  subject,  and  had  I  had  it  it  would 
have  settled  one  suit  in  court  now.  In  one  of  the  letters 
the   attorney   for   the   plaintiff   said   if   he   could   find   any 
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decision  in  favor  of  the  disclaimer  he  would  not  bring 
suit.  When  the  members  get  into  trouble  it  is  the  natural 
thing  for  them  to  write  the  organization  for  information 
upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Wood's  substitute  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Emerson:  I  move  that  this  association  vote  $500 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  carrying  the  case  of  Bolgiano 
to  the  state  supreme  court.  As  I  understand,  we  have 
nothing  but  a  lower  court  decision.  We  should  know  some- 
thing about  it  from  the  higher  courts,  and  now  is  the 
opportunity.  If  the  association  has  money  to  spend  for 
publicity  and  other  matters  it  ought  to  have  money  to 
spend  for  information  of  this  character. 

The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Willard  announced  that  Mr.  McVay  had  received 
a  telegram  informing  him  of  the  death  of  a  relative  and 
requiring  him  to  leave  without  making  any  explanation 
but  that  he  would  probably  return  in  time  for  the  final 
session. 

Mr.  Woodruff,  on  behalf  of  the  entertainment  committee 
announced  there  would  be  an  automobile  ride  to-morrow 
morning  at  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  Allen  moved  the  convention  adjourn  until  11  o'clock 
to-morrow  morning, 

Which  was  seconded, 

And  agreed  to, 

And  the  convention  adjourned. 

THIRD  DAY. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

^     (Thursday,  June  27,  1907.) 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Wood 
at  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

President  Wood:  The  first  matter  is  the  report  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Forbes  in  regard  to  the  free  seed  campaign. 

Mr.  Forbes:  After  reading  my  little  paper  yesterday 
about  the  free  seed  matter  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any- 
thing to  say.  The  committee,  I  know,  would  desire  me  to 
thank  the  members  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
tion for  the  great  help  they  gave  them  a  year  ago  at  Toledo. 
Mr.  Maule  and  I  went  there  as  a  delegation  and  you  re- 
ceived us  very  kindly.    We  are  very  sorry  we  did  not  meet 
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with  better  success.  I  do  not  know,  really,  but  it  would 
be  better  to  be  in  the  hands  of  some  one  else.  We  did 
do  our  best  to  carry  the  fight  along — the  best  we  could — 
but  we  were  beat  badly  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Stokes:  I  want  to  say  we  are  all  greatly  indebted 
to  Mr.  Forbes,  Mr.  Burpee  and  Mr.  Maule,  who  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  this  work  and  they  should  feel  they  have  our 
thanks  for  the  care  and  attention  they  gave  the  subject. 

President  Wood:  I  think  Mr.  Forbes  particularly  de- 
serves and  ought  to  receive  the  thanks  of  all  of  us.  I 
was  in  close  touch  with  the  work  all  the  way  through  and 
Mr.  Forbes  did  yoeman  work  in  connection  with  this  matter^ 
devoting  his  time  and  energy  to  it,  and  it  is  not  Mr.  Forbes* 
fault  that  the  matter  was  not  successful. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  DELEGATES' 

EXPENSES. 

President  Wood:  Another  report  is  from  the  committee 
on  delegates'  expenses,  Mr.  W.  H.  Grenell,  Chairman.  I 
think  the  Secretary  has  the  report. 

Secretary  Kendel :  This,  as  you  remember,  was  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Chair,  Mr.  W.  H.  Grenell,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Buffington  and  Mr.  S.  E.  Briggs,  to  consider  a  plan  for 
taking  care  of  the  expenses,  or  part  of  the  expenses,  of  the 
executive  committee  and  delegates  appointed  to  represent 
this  body.    The  committee  has  offered  this  resolution: 

That  hereafter  the  Treasurer  of  this  Association  be  and 
is  hereby  instructed  to  pay  all  railroad  fare  in  excess  of 
ten  dollars  going  and  returning  of  each  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  attending  the  winter  meeting;  also  of 
our  delegates  to  National  Board  of  Trade;  also  of  our 
delegates  to  joint  committee  meeting  of  Florists  and  Nur- 
serymen ;  also  of  our  delegates  to  National  Council  of  Hor- 
ticulture and  in  case  the  President  considers  it  necessary 
to  convene  any  of  our  permanent  committees  this  remunei- 
ation  shall  apply  in  their  case  upon  recommendation  of 
President. 

Mr.  Robinson  moved  the  report  be  accepted, 
Which  was  seconded. 
And  agreed  to. 

President  Wood:  Next,  is  the  matter  of  reading  com- 
munications. 
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Secretary  Kendel :  I  have  a  letter  from  the  National 
Irrigation  Association,  inviting  us  to  send  a  representative 
of  this  association  as  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which 
convenes  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Sept.  2-7,  1907. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  June  17th,  1907. 

C.  E.  Kendel,  Secy, 

American  Seed  Trade  Ass'n, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: — 

The  Fifteenth  National  Irrigation  Congress  will  be  held 
in  Sacramento,  California,  September  2-7  next.  This,  as 
you  are  perhaps  aware,  is  one  of  the  greatest  National  con- 
ventions held  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  public  wel- 
fare. I  address  you  to  ask  that  you  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  your  convention  and  to  invite  the  appointment  of 
delegates. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress  is  to 
provide  opportunity  for  discussion  of  matters  relating  to 
Irrigation  and  Forestry  and  especially  for  the  discussion  of 
Governmental  policies  designed  to  "save  the  forests,  control 
the  floods,  reclaim  the  deserts  and  make  homes  on  the  land.*' 
.  The  annual  sessions  of  this  body  have  been  a  large  factor 
in  bringing  about  the  present  National  Irrigation  and  For- 
estry policies.  The  fact  that  the  National  Government  is 
now  building  25  great  irrigation  projects  at  an  ultimate  cost 
of  probably  Fifty  Million  Dollars,  adding  millions  of  acres 
to  the  productive  farming  area  of  the  United  States,  is 
due  to  this  Congress. 

The  importance  of  this  event  is  shown  not  only  by  the 
results  that  have  followed  its  work,  but  by  the  high  char- 
acter and  official  standing  of  those  who  compose  the  mem- 
bership. Among  those  who  attend  regularly  are  United 
States  Senators  and  Representatives,  Governors  of  States 
and  others  of  high  official  position.  Vice  President  Fair- 
banks attended  the  last  session.  President  Roosevelt  in- 
variably sends  a  message  by  a  personal  representative. 

The  coming  session  promises  to  be  the  most  important 
Irrigation  and  Forestry  Congress  and  the  most  widely  rep- 
resentative National  gathering  ever  held  in  this  country. 
Prominent  men  will  be  present  from  every  state  and  terri- 
tory in  the  Union ;  prominent  officials  of  foreign  countries 
will  attend. 
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Railway  companies  will  make  exceptionally  low  rates 
for  this  event.  The  people  of  California  are  arranging  to 
accord  royal  entertainment  to  delegates.  An  Interstate 
Exposition  of  irrigated  land  products  and  forest  products 
will  be  held  simultaneously.  The  California  State  Fair 
will  follow,  opening  on  the  closing  day  of  the  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Irrigation  Congress  being 
to  discuss  matters  of  public  policy  in  which  every  portion 
of  the  country  is  interested,  and  in  which  all  citizens  are 
interested,  provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  dele- 
gates by  organized  bodies  and  conventions  of  almost  every 
kind.  Your  convention  is  entitled  to  be  represented  by 
five  delegates. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  delegates  be  appointed  who  will 
attend  and  participate  in  the  proceedings. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W..  A.  BEARD, 
Chairman  of  Executive  Committee. 

President  Wood:  I  suppose  one  of  the  California  mem- 
bers could  be  requested  to  act  as  a  delegate,  so  it  would 
not  be  any  considerable  expense — possibly  no  expense  to 
the  association. 

Mr.  McVay  moved  the  request  of  the  association  be  com- 
plied with  and  the  President  appoint  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention. 

Which  was  seconded, 

And  agreed  to. 

Secretary  Kendel:  Next  is  a  letter  that  has  to  do  with 
the  choosing  of  a  national  flower. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  June  25th,  1907. 

To  the  Am.  Seed  Trade  Association, 

Hotel  Astor,  New  York. 

Gentlemen : — 

The  National  Flower  Commission  is  now  conducting  a 
vigorous  campaign  for  the  adoption  of  a  National  Floral 
Emblem,  and  seek  the  active  co-operation  of  all  societies 
which  should  naturally  aid  in  the  furtherance  of  the  pro- 
ject. We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  address  your  Associa- 
tion in  the  way  of  solicitation,  and  in  doing  so  we  act  on 
a  suggesticm  from  Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughn  of  the  Vaughn  Seed 
Store,  Chicago  and  New  York,  v.iz:  That  we  bring  the  sub- 
ject before  the  large  National  organizations  of  Commercial 
Floriculture  as  no  class  of  people  can  be   more   interested   in 
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the  National  Flower  than  those  who  depend  on  the  growing 
of  flowers,  seeds  and  plants  for  a  livelihood. 

We  naturally  thought  that  your  association  might  desire 
to  co-operate  with  us  in  some  tangible  manner;  therefore 
we  would  suggest  that  if  it  meets  with  your  approval  you 
take  some  action  looking  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object,  inasmuch  as  the  seedsmen  are  those  who  are  to  be 
depended  upon  to  furnish  the  seed  of  the  National  Flower. 

We  would  suggest  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appoint- 
ed from  your  association  to  co-operate  with  the  Commission. 

If  you  see  fit  to  appoint  such  committee  we  should  be 
pleased  to  elect  them  on  our  Advisory  Board  at  our  annual 
meeting  on  July  1st. 

The  Commission  is  now  organized  on  a  thoroughgoing 
business  basis,  and  work  is  to  be  vigorously  pushed  until 
this  long  cherished  object  is  accomplished,  which  we  are 
quite  certain  is  to  be  in  the  near  future. 

Trusting  for  favorable  action  from  your  body, 
We  remain  very  respectfully  yours, 

LEVERETT  K.  SEYMOUR, 
Corresponding  and  Recording  Sec  y. 

P.  O.  Drawer  1376. 
Mr.   Ebeling  moved  a  committee  be   appointed,   in  ac- 
cordance with  the  request  contained  in  the  letter, 
Which  was  seconded, 
And  agreed  to. 

Secretary  Kendel:  I  think  we  might  instruct  that  com- 
mittee to  not  choose  the  golden  rod  for  the  national  flower. 
("And  Sweet  William.")  ("Portulaca.")  ("Four-o'clock.'') 
("Canada  thistle.") 


NEW  BUSINESS. 

Mr.  Willard:  It  has  been  discussed  from  time  to  time 
as  to  whether  it  is  desirable  to  have  honorary  membership 
in  this  association.  The  question  of  whether  it  is  desirable, 
of  course,  rests  with  the  association.  At  the  meeting  in 
Toledo  an  amendment  was  oflfered,  which  at  that  time  was 
out  of  order  as  it  had  not  been  brought  before  the  associa- 
tion in  proper  manner,  the  required  thirty  days'  notice  had 
not  been  given,  and  at  that  time  I  gave  notice  I  would 
introduce  it  at  this  meeting,  which  I  wish  to  do.  It  has 
been  printed  in  the  minutes  and  it  is  regularly  before  you. 
I  will  read  the  amendment  as  oflfered  a  year  ago  and  offer 
it  as  a  motion.     "Section  3.     Honorary  membership  may 
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be  granted  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  Association  upon 
recommendation  of  the  President;  such  membership  to  be 
exempt  from  annua]  dues  and  without  voting  privileges." 
It  was  discussed  a  little  at  the  last  meeting  and  is  now 
regularly  before  this  convention  for  action.  I  move  its 
adoption. 

\Ir.  Leonard:  Does  that  mean  the  members  should 
pay  dues? 

Secretary  Kendel:    No;  but  no  voting  power. 

The  motion  was  seconded, 

And  agreed  to. 

Secretary  Kendel :  The  mt)tion  of  yesterday  directed 
the  Secretarv  to  send  disclaimers  to  the  members.  That  is 
a  little  bit  ambiguous  because  I  can  send  copies  of  the  dis- 
claimers and  I  can  send  the  cards.  Of  course,  many  of 
you  have  the  cards  and  it  is  an  unnecessary  expense  to  send 
them  to  members  who  already  have  them.  If  you  will 
kindlv  write  on  vour  business  card  the  number  vou  want 
and  hand  it  to  me  sometime  to-day,  I  will  forward  the 
cards.  If  you  want  a  copy  of  the  disclaimer  just  say  that 
and  I  will  mail  you  a  copy  and  send  you  one  of  our  labels 
which  we  use. 

Mr.  Stokes:  Can  we  name  honorary  members  now  in 
pursuance  of  the  amendment  just  passed?  I  nominate  W. 
\V.  Tracy  and  William  Meggat. 

President  Wood  (addressing  Mr.  McCullough) :  Mr. 
Stokes  made  a  motion  providing  for  the  election  of  honorary 
members  of  the. association.  As  chairman  of  the  member- 
ship committee,  is  it  your  opinion  these  names  should  be 
referred  to  vour  committee? 

Mr.  McCullough:  The  association  has  charge  absolutely. 
The  committee  cannot  dictate  to  the  convention.  The 
Creator  is  greater  than  the  created.  There  is  nothing  that 
would  be  a  greater  honor  to  your  organization  than  to 
elect  William  Meggat  an  honorary  member.  He  has  been 
identified  with  the  seed  business,  until  within  the  last 
few  years,  for  a  great  many  years — I  won't  say  more  so 
than  any  one  but  he  would  rub  them  pretty  closely  at  any 
rate — and  we  have  missed  him  as  much  as  it  is  possible  to 
miss  any  one,  I  think.  That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  it.  I 
question  the  advisability  of  going  outside  of  the  seedsmen's 
ranks.  As  a  matter  of  sentiment  I  would  question  that. 
It  would  be  wise  for  the  organization  to  be  very  careful 
before  they  go  outside  of  the  seedsmen  and  take  in  honorary 
members. 
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President  Wood :  The  Chair  will  rule  that  the  election 
is  the  same  for  honorary  members  as  for  regular  members, 
and  would  suggest  a  motion  be  made  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  elect  them  in  that  way. 

Secretary  Kendel:  These  proceedings  are  all  out  of 
order  because  the  section  that  has  been  amended  reads 
this  way:  ''Honorary  membership  may  be  granted  by  unani- 
mous  vote  of  the  Association  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  president."  The  membership  committee  has  nothing 
to  say  about  that.  Nobody  but  the  president  so  far  as  I 
can  see. 

Mr.  McCullough:  This  amendment  to  the  constitution 
is  passed? 

President  Wood:     Yes. 

Mr.  McCullough:    N(5  limit  to  the  membership? 

President  Wood :    None. 

Mr.  McCullough:  Any  organization  I  ever  belonged  to, 
having  honorary  membership,  limited  the  election  to  one 
a  year.  There  is  always  sure  to  be  a  limit  on  it.  If  you 
have  more  than  one  there  is  no  limit,  and  each  man  who  has 
a  personal  friend  he  wants  to  put  in  can  put  him  in  as  well 
as  not. 

Secretary  Kendel :  It  has  got  to  be  a  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Association. 

Mr.  McCullough :  But  there  should  be  a  limit  in  my 
judgment  to  anything  of  that  kind.  Every  organization 
I  ever  belonged  to  put  a  limit  on  it.  Each  president  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  suggest  a  name,  but  if  each  pres- 
ident had  the  opportunity  of  suggesting  a  half  dozen  namies 
there  would  not  be  enough  left  for  a  convention  possibly. 

President  Wood :  If  you  desire  to  amend  that,  it  would 
be  proper  to  move  a  reconsideration. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  Have  we  no  honorary  members  on  our 
roll  at  the  present  time? 

Secretary  Kendel :     None  whatever. 

Mr.  Robinson :  I  voted  for  the  amendment,  and  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  passed,  be 
reconsidered, 

Which  was  seconded. 

And  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  again  being  before  the  convention — 

Mr.  McCullough  moved  to  amend  **that  the  number  of 
recommendations  be  limited  to  one  each  year, — not  to  ex- 
ceed one  each  year," 

Which  was  seconded, 
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And  agreed  to. 

The  question  being  on  the  amendment  as  amended, 

It  was  agreed  to. 

President  Wood :  I  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending 
to  you  for  honorary  membership,  William  Meggat  of  Con- 
necticut.    (Applause) 

Mr.  McCullough:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  offer  a  motion  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the 
president.  I,  personally,  have  known  Mr.  Meggat  Tor  a 
great  many  years.  I  had  pleasure  in  serving  on  the  board 
with  him  for  a  great  many  years.  I  was  secretary  of  the 
organization  when  he  was  president.  I  was,  also,  secretary 
when  he  was  vice-president,  and  when  he  was  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee,  and  I  never  met  a  more  earnest 
and  more  conscientious  man  than  Mr.  Meggat. 

The  motion  to  concur  in  the  recommendation  was 
seconded, 

And  unanimously  agreed  to. 

C.  E.  KENDEL, 

Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSOCIATION 


ARTICLE  I. 

This  Association  shall  be  known  as  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association. 

ARTICLE  II. 

The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  the  development  of 
such  relations  and  intimacies  between  the  members  as  exist  in 
all  standard  social  organizations;  and  through  and  in  that 
firmer  business  relation  in  which  all  can  stand  together  in  the 
effort  to  improve  and  perfect  a  standard  of  business  integrity, 
which  shall  include  purity  of  stocks,  honesty  of  representation, 
carefulness  of  obligations,  and  promptness  in  execution.  Also 
the  discussion  of  all  subjects  of  interest  to,  or  belonging  to, 
the  Seed  Trade. 

ARTICLE  III. 

The  membership  shall  consist  of  regular  seed-growers  and 
dealers,  whose  chief  business  is  the  buying  and  selling  of 
seeds,  or  agricultural  tools  and  seeds,  in  this  country  and 
Canada. 


BY-LAWS. 


ARTICLE  I. 

♦Section  1.  Any  individual,  firm  or  corporation  engaged  in 
the  seed  trade  in  this  country  or  Canada,  as  provided  for  in 
Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  for  membership 
in  this  Association.  Firms  or  corporations  shall  be  entitled  to 
one  vote  only,  but  any  member  of  a  firm  or  officer  of  a  cor- 
poration, may  represent  the  firm  or  corporation  and  be  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges  of  thjt  Association.  Any  member  of  a 
firm,  or  officer  of  a  corporation  may  make  application  for  and 
take  an  individual  membeiship,  should  he  so  desire.  All  mem- 
bership to  cease  whenever  any  change  occurs  whereby  an  indi- 
vidual, firm  or  corporation  would  not,  under  our  Constitution, 
be  eligible  for  membershp,  and  can  be  renewed  only  by  vote 
of  the  Association. 

flf  the  personnel  of  a  firm  or  corporation  is  changed,  mem- 
bership can  be  continued  '  mly  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present  and  voting,  upon  recommendation  of  the  Mem- 
bership Committee. 

*Sec.  2.  New  members  may  be  elected  at  the  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Association,  or  at  any  special  meeting  that  may 
be  held,  after  having  been  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Membership.  All  applications  for  membership  must  be  made 
upon  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary,  accompanied  by 
an  initiation  fee  of  $25.00,  which  will  also  cover  the  first  year's 
dues  or  be  recommended  by  at  least  one  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, who  will  guarantee  payment.  The  election  of  new 
members  shall  be  by  ballot.  It  shall  require  the  affirmative 
vote  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting 
to  elect  a  member.  No  applicant  for  admission  to  membership 
shall  be  balloted  for  on  the  day  of  his  proposal,  except  by 
unanimous  vote  suspending  the  rule. 

fSec.  3.  Honorary  membership  may  be  granted  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Association  upon  recommendation  of  the 
President,  such  membership  to  be  exempt  from  annual  dues 
and  without  voting  privileges.  The  number  of  recommenda- 
tions is  limited  to  one  each  year. 

f  Sec.  4.  Elach  member  shall  pay  an  annual  assessment  of 
ten  dollars,  which  shall  be  due  at  the  commencement  of  each 
year. 


*  Amendment  of  June  1906. 
t  Amendment  of  June  1907. 
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Sec.  5.  Any  member  not  in  arrears  to  the  Association 
may  withdraw  from  it,  filing  with  the  Secretary  a  written  no- 
tice of  his  intention.  Any  member  who  shall  be  in  arrears 
over  two  years  for  his  dues,  or  who  shall  conduct  himself  in  a 
manner  that  is  considered  at  variance  with  the  interests  of  this 
Association,  shall,  written  charges  having  been  preferred,  be 
suspended  from  membership  by  order  of  the  President,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Membership,  and,  after 
a  hearing  before  the  Association  at  its  next  meeting,  may  be 
expelled  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

ARTICLE  11. 

Section  1.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  consist  of 
a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  an  Assistant  Secretary ;  an  Executive  Committee  of  seven, 
composed  of  President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  five  ad- 
ditional members ;  a  Committee  of  Membership,  consisting  of 
three* ;  and  a  Committee  of  Arbitration,  to  consist  of  three 
members. 

Sec.  2.  All  the  officers  and  committees  shall  be  elected  by 
ballot  of  the  Association,  and  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one 
year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected*,  except  the  Commit- 
tee of  Arbitration,  which  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  when  required  for  special  cases.  A  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  shall  be  req^iisite  to  constitute  a  choice. 

ARTICLE  III. 

There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for 
the  choice  of  officers  and  the  transaction  of  other  business,  on 
Tuesday t  of  the  last  full  week  of  June,  at  such  place  as  the 
Executive  Committee  may  appoint ;  each  member  shall  be  noti- 
fied by  the  Secretary,  through  the  mail,  of  the  time  and  place 
of  such  meeting  at  least  thirty  days  in  advance  of  said  meeting. 
Fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  or,  in  his 
absence,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  to  preside  at  all  meetings 
of  the  Association.  The  President  shall  also  preside  at  all 
meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  he  shall  audit  and 
sign  the  annual  account  of  the  Treasurer. 


*  Amendment  of  June  1898. 
t  Amendment  of  June  1902. 
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Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  S^retary  to  attend  all 
meetings  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  to  keep  a  careful  record  of  their  doings;  to  conduct  all 
correspondence,  and  to  carry  into  execution  all  orders,  votes 
and  resolves  not  otherwise  committed ;  to  keep  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  Association;  collect  the  assessments,  and  pay 
over  the  same  to  the  Treasurer ;  to  notify  members  of  their 
election,  and  members  of  committees  of  their  appointment. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secretary, 
the  President  shall  appoint  a  Secretary  pro  tempore. 

Sec.  3.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  money 
received  and  expended  for  the  use  of  the  Association,  and  shall 
pay  all  accounts  owing  by  the  Association  after  they  have  been 
examined  by  the  President  and  found  correct.  His  account 
shall  be  produced  at  the  annual  meeting,  having  been  previous- 
ly audited  and  signed  by  the  President.  When  his  term  of  of- 
fice expires,  he  shall  deliver  to  his  successor,  or,  in  his  absence, 
to  the  President,  all  books,  moneys,  and  other  property  of  the 
Association  in  his  possession. 

*Sec.  4.    It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Committee  on  Arbi- 
tration to  investigate  and  decide  all  disputes  of  financial,  mer-  1 
cantile,  or  commercial  character  which  may  be  submitted  to  it. 

♦See.  5.  The  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of  Arbitra- 
tion shall  be  recorded  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose,  in 
which  shall  be  entered  a  summary  of  each  controversy,  the 
award  made  thereon,  and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee, 
the  grounds  for  making  such  award.  The  said  book  shall  be 
the  property  of  the  Association,  and  subject  to  the  inspection 
of  its  members. 

ARTICLE  V. 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  or  repealed  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting  thereon  at  any 
meeting  of  the  Association,  provided  notice  of  such  amend- 
ment or  repeal  shall  have  been  sent  by  mail  to  each  member  at 
least  thirty  days  in  advance  of  said  meeting. 
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*  Amendment  of  June  1898. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


1.  Reading  of  the  Records  of  the  Last  Convention. 

2.  Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

3.  Proposals  for  Membership. 


t 

4.     Election  of  Members. 


5.  Reports  of  Committees. 

6.  Reading  of  Communications. 

7.  Unfinished  Business. 

8.  New  Business. 

9.  General  Discussions. 

10.  Annual  Election  and  Installation  of  Officers. 
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ROLL  OF  MEMBERS 


1900 — Adams,  T.  Lee,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1908 — Agnew  Seed  Co.,  Greeley,  Col. 

1903 — Alexander  Seed  Co.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

1892--Allan,  John  H.  Seed  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

1883— Allen,  C  L.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

1908 — American  Seed  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1884 — Anthony,  H.  C,  Portsmouth,  R.  I. 

1902 — Archias  Seed  Store,  Sedalia,  Mo. 

1891— Barnard,  W.  W.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

1908— Barnes,  O.  J.,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

1887 — Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

1902— Barrett.  W.  H.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

1902 — Berry,  A.  A.  Seed  Co.,  Clarinda,  la. 

1902 — iBodger,  John  &  Sons,  Gardena,  Cal. 

1897— Bolgiano,   F.  W..  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C 

1883 — Bolgiano,  J.,  &  Sons,  Baltimore,  Aid. 

1902 — Braslan  Seed  Growers  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

1883 — Breck,  Jos.  &  Son,  Boston,  Mass. 

1901 — Briggs  Bros.  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1903-^BrilI,  Francis,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

1908— Bromfield  &  Colvin,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

1891 — Brown,  Alfred  J.  Seed  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

1907— Brunjcs,  M.  H.  &  Son,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1892— Buckbee,  H.  W.  &  Co.,  Rockford,  III. 

1906 — Buffington,  J.  J.  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1885 — Burpee,    W.    A.,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

1902 — Burt,    N.   J.,   &   Co.,    Burlington,    la. 

1887— Bushnell,  D.  L,  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1902 — Cadwell  &  Jones,  Hartford,  Conn. 

1908 — Chcsmorc-Eastlake  Mercantile  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

1887— Childs,  J.  L.,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

1895 — Churchill  Grain  &  Seed  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

1886— Clark,  A.  N.,  Milford,  Conn. 

1883— Clark,  O.  W.  &  Son,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1883— Clark.  The  E.  B.  Co.,  Milford,  Conn. 

1899 — Gark,  C.  S.,  Wakeman,  Ohio. 

1894 — Cleveland  Seed  Co.,  Avon.  N.  Y. 

1906 — Cockley  Milling  Co.,  Lexington,  O. 

1883 — Comstock,  Fcrrc  &  Co.,  Wethersficld,  Conn. 

1902 — Conklin,  E.  W.,  &  Son,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

1895 — Courtecn,  S.  G..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1907— Coy,  C.  Herbert  Seed  Co.,  Valley,  Neb. 

1899 — Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor  Co.,   Crawfordsville,   Ind. 

1902 — Craig,  R.  G.  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

1903— Crosby  Co.,  S.  D.,  New  York. 

1883 — Crosman  Bros.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1888 — Currie  Bros.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1905 — Dcnnison,  W.  A.,  Seed  Co.,  Ellisburg.  N.  Y. 

1894 — Dibble,  Edward   F.,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

1888 — Dickinson,  Charles,  Chicago,  111. 

1888 — Dickinson,  The  Albert  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

1905 — Dickinson,  O.  H.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

1893 — Ebeling,  F.  H.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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1894— Eber,  Wm.  &  Son,  Qiiincy,  111. 

1886— Emerson,  Frank  T.,  Mercedes,  Tex. 

1894 — Emerson,  Thos.  W.  Co.,  Boston,  ^lass. 

1905— Ewing,  Wm.  &  Co.,  Montreal,  Can. 

1902 — Farmer  Seed  Co.,  Faribault,  Minn. 

1904 — Fish,  Henry,  Carpintcfia,  Cal. 

1907 — Fiske,  H.  E.  Seed  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1894— Flower,  S.  W.  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

1891 — Ford  Seed  Co.,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

1902 — Funk  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

1908 — German  Nursery  &  Seed  House,  Beatrice,  Neb. 

1900 — Godden  Co.,  Amzi,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

1908 — Gregory,  Jas.  J.  H.  &  Son,  Marblenead,  Mass. 

1892— Grencll,  W.  H.,  Pierrcpont  Manor,  N.  Y. 

1899— Griffith  &  Turner  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md, 

1883 — Griswold»  T.  &  Co.,  So.  Wcthersfield,  Conn. 

1894 — Haines,  S.  Y.,  Seed  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1895^Hart,  Welles  &  Co.,  Wethersfield,   Conn. 

1886— Harvey  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1903 — Harvey  Seed  Co.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

1906 — Henderson,  Peter  &  Co.,  New  York. 

1899 — Hoermann,  Frank,  Terre   Haute,   Ind. 

1905 — Hogg  &  Lytle,  Toronto,  Out. 

1898 — Holmes  Seed  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

1891 — Illinois  Seed  Co.,  The,  Chicago,  111. 

1888 — Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

1900— Isbell,  S.  M.  &  Co..  Jackson,  Mich. 

1902— Jefferson,  J.  Will,  Louisville,  Ky. 

1883 — Johnson  Seed  Co.,  IMiiladelphia,  Pa. 

1901— Keeney,  N.  B.  &  St/n,  LcRoy,  N.  Y. 

1901— Kelling,  Joseph,  Jr.,  Elyria,  O. 

1899— Kelly  Co.,  The,  Cleveland,  O. 

1895— Kendel,  A.  C,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1889-^Kimberlin,  J.  M.,  &  Co.,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

1903 — Lamberd,  S.  L.,  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1904 — Landreth  Seed  Co.,  D.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

1886 — Leonard,  S.  F.,  Chicago,  111. 

1903— Lilly,  Chas.  H.,  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

1885 — Livingston  Seed  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

1893 — Lupton^  J.  M.,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

1884 — ^'cCullough's,  J.  M.,  Sons  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

1888 — McCullough,  J.  Chas.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

1899 — McKay,  Reece  &  Co.,  Nashville,  Tcnn. 

1902 — McKenzie,  A.  E.,  &  Co.,  Brandon,  Manitoba. 

1885— ^Undevine  &  King,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1893 — Manglesdorf  Bros.  Co.,  Atchison,  Kans. 

1907 — Manitowoc  Seed  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis.. 

1904 — Maule,  Wm.  Henry,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1895 — May,  L.  L.,  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1906 — May,  W.  H.  &  Son,  Alexandria,  Va. 

1900 — Michell,  Henry  F.,  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1903— Mingle,  P.  B.,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1903 — iMoore  &  Simon,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1892 — 'Morse,  C.  C.  &  Co.,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

1900 — Nebraska  Seed  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

1900 — Northrup.  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

1887 — Nungesser,  Henry  &  Co.,  New  York. 

1900 — Olds  Seed  Co.,  L.  L.,  Clinton,  Wis. 


L. 
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1901— Page  Seed  Co.,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

1888— Peppard,  J.  G.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1892— Philipps,  Henry,  Seed  &  Implement  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

1904— Philipps,  W.  T.  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

1907— Pieters,  A.  J.,  Seed  Co.,  Hollister,  Cal. 

1893— Plant,  Fred  S.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    ' 

1905— Planters  Seed  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

1884— Piatt,  F.  S.  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

1893— Prunty,  Chas.  E.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1903— Rawson,  W.  W.,  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1908— Reeves,  Robt.  C,  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1894 — Rennie,  Wm.  Co.,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

1883— Rice,  J.  B.,  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

1890— Robinson,  J.  C,  Seed  Co.,  Waterloo,  Neb. 

1901 — Roelker,  August  &  Sons,  New  York. 

1888 — Rogers  Bros.,  Chaumont,  N.  Y. 

1899 — Ross  Bros.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

1908 — Ross  Seed  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

1903— Rowe,  Chas.  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1904 — St.  Louts  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1887 — Salzer,  H.  A.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

1903— Scarlett,  Wm.  G.,  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1899 — Schisler-Corneli  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

1900— Schrage,  V..  Cincinnati,  O. 

1893— Schwill,  Otto,  &  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

1903— Sherman  &  Eberle,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

1895— Shumway,  R.  H.,  Rockford,  111. 

1908 — Simpson,  W.  A.,  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1902 — Sioux  City  Seed  &  Nursery  Co.,  Sioux  City,  la. 

1898— Sloan,  D.  L.,  &  Son,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

1908 — Southern  Fruit  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

1903 — Spears,  E.  F.,  &  Sons,  Paris,  Ky. 

1900 — Springfield  Seed  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

1900 — Steckler,  J.,  Seed  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

1886 — Steele,  Briggs  Seed  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

1906— Stokes,  Walter  P.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1885 — Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesvillc,  O. 

1908— Stumpp  &  Walter  Co.,  New  York. 

1892— Taylor  Bros.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

1902 — Teweles,  L.,  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1903 — Texas  Seed  &  Floral  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

1903 — Theilman  Seed  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

1901 — Tilton,  A.,  &  Son,  Cleveland,  O. 

1901 — Toledo  Field  Seed  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

1885 — Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  Chicago,  111. 

1897 — Vick,  James,  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1900 — Webster,  Mel.   L.,  Independence,  la. 

1888— Weeber  &  Don,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1908 — Western  Seed  &  Irrigation  C,  Fremont,  Neb. 

1888 — Will,  Oscar  H.,  &  Co.,  Bismarck,  No.  Dak. 

1885— Wood,  T.  W.,  &  Sons,  Richmond,  Va. 

1903 — iWood,  Stubbs  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

1889 — Woodruff,  S.  D.,  &  Sons,  Orange,  Conn. 

1899 — Young,  Josiah,  Troy.  N.  Y. 

1899 — Zahm,  J.  F.,  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

HONORARY. 
1907 — Wm.  Meggat,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 


OFFICIAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSOCIATION 

HELD  AT  THE 

Hotel  Ponchartrain,  Detroit,  Michigan 
June  23,  24  and  25,  1908. 


LIST  OF  THOSE  IN  ATTENDANCE 

J.  B.  Agnew,  Agnew  Seed  Co.,  Greeley,  Colo. 

Geo.  H.  Atkinson,  Walter  P.  Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Linnaeus  Allen,  C.  L.  Allen,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

A.  W.  Annandale,  The  Steele  Briggs  Seed  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

F.  W.  Bolgiano,  F.  W.  Bolgiano  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

John  J.  Buffington,  John  J.  Buffington  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Francis  Brill,  Hempstead,  L.  L 

Wilber  Brotherton,  Jerome  B.  Rice  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Bromfield  &  Colvin,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

R.  L.  Burge,  Toledo  Field  Seed  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Chas.  S.  Briggs,  Briggs  Bros.  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

O.  J.  Barnes,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  D.  Boyles,  The  Albert  Dickinson  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

S.  E.  Briggs,  The  Steele  Briggs  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Alfred  J.  Brown,  The  Alfred  J.  Brown  Seed  Co.,     Grand  Rapids, 

Mich. 
H.  A.  Bertoli,  Bromfield  &  Colvin,  Bay  City,  Mich. 
Douglas  A.  Brown,  Official  Reporter,  Cincinnati,  O. 
C.  S.  Burge,  S.  W.  Flower  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 
J.  T.  Buckbee,  H.  W.  Buckbee  &  Co.,  Rockford,  111. 
A.  A.  Berry,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 

Frederick  M.  Clark,  The  Everett  B.  Clark  Seed  Co.,  Milford,  Conn. 
C.  R.  Chesmore,  Prcst,  Chcsmore-Eastlake  Mer.  Co.,    St.  Joseph, 

Missouri. 
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L.  B.  Coulter,  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.'s  Trial  Grounds,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Dick  J.  Crosby,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Chas.  E.  Cole,  American  Seed  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

C.  Herbert  Coy,  The  C.  Herbert  Coy  Seed  Co.,  Inc.,  Valley,  Neb. 

A.  Currie,  Jr.,  Currie  Bros.  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Adolph  Corneli,  Schisler-Corneli  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  De  Wit,  Ernst  &  Von  Spreckelsen,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

Chas.  Dickinson,  Albert  Dickinson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Marshall  H.  Duryea,  Henry  Nungesser  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

G.  N.  Davis,  The  Albert  Dickinson  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Edward  C.  Dungan,  Wm.  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edward  F.  Dibble,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  B.  Edgerton,  Harvey  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Sherman  &  Eberle,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Howard  M.  Earl,  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

F.  W.  Eberle,  Sherman  &  Eberle,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Ebeling,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A.  T.  Ferrell,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

H.  B.  Fish,  Carpenteria,  Cal.  (with  Henry  Fish). 

J.  H.  Ford,  Ford  Seed  Co.,  Ravenna,  O. 

H.  E.  Fiske.  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  T.  Fonda,  Jas.  Vicks*  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

George  S.  Green,  Illinois  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111  . 

J.  L.  Gillespie,  American  Seed  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  F.  Garfat  ,Hogg  &  Lytic,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Arthur  H.  Goldsmith,  John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Grencll,  Saginaw,  W.  S.,  Mich. 

Chas.  P.  Guelf,  Jerome  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Edgar  Gregory,  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

W.  H.  Grubbs,  Harvey  Seed  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  B.  Hische,  Lewis  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

F.  H.  Huyck,  The  Illinois  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

G.  H.  Hogg,  Hogg  &  Lytle,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada'. 
H.  L.  Holmes,  Plolmes  Seed  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

A.  D.  Heffron,  The  Albert  Dickinson  Co.,  Chicago,*  111. 
I  J.  William  Jefferson,  National  Seed  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Fred  Jaeger,  J.  F.  Zahm  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

H.  B.  Johns,  Millington,  Mich,  rep'g  Sioux  City  (la.)  Seed  &  Nur- 
sery Co. 

F.  G.  Johnson,  S.  M.  Isbell  &  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

F.  W.  Kellogg,  S.  G.  Courteen,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Geo.  A.  Kreagloh,  The  Toledo  Field  Seed  Co.,  Inc.,  Toledo,  O. 

Fred  B.  King,  Mandeville  &  King  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

William  Kuekcr,  Farmer  Seed  Co.,  Faribault,  Minn. 

L.  A.  Kelly,  The  Kelly  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 
!  C.  N.  Keeney,  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

C.  E.  Kendel,  A.  C.  Kendel,  Cleveland,  O. 

Arthur  H.  Luck,  German  Nurseries,  Beatrice,  Neb. 
;  W.  B.  Lucas,  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

'  Chas.  F.  Lohrman,  Lohrman  Seed  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  , 

S.  F.  Leonard,  Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

J.  C  Leonard,  Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
I  William  C.  Langbridge,  Jerome  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

!  A.  F.  Mangelsdorf,  The  Mangelsdorf  Bros.  Co.,  Atchison,  Kans. 

'  Andrew  McMeans,  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  Ont. 
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J.  S.  Michael,  Sioux  City  Seed  &  Nursery  Co.,  Sioux  City,  la. 
L.  Harry  Mixson,  Southern  Fruit  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
Wm.  D.  Murray,  Springfield  Seed  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo. 
J.  W.  May,  W.  H.  May  &  Co.,  Alexandria,  Va. 

D.  G.  Martin,  E.  F.  Dibble,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 
J.  Chas.  McCullough,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Albert  McCullough,  J.  M.  McCullough's  Sons  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

L.  L.  May,  St.  Paul,  Minn,  (of  L.  L.  May  &  Co.). 

Edwin  B.  Northrup,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Jesse  E.  Northrup,  Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

L.  L.  Olds,  L.  L.  Olds  Seed  Co.,  Clinton,  Wis. 

Frank  H.  Page,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Chas.  N.  Page,  Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

J.  L.  Peppard,  J.  G.  Peppard,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

F.  G.  Phillips,  The  Henry  Phillips  Seed  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

Geo.  H.  Parvin,  The  J.  M.  McCullough's  Sons  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

E.  L.  Page,  The  Page  Seed  Co.,  Greene,  N.  Y. 
Fred'k  S.  Plant,  Plant  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  M.  Parnielee,  The  John  H.  Allan  Seed  Co.,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

A.  L.  Rogers,  Rogers  Brothers,  Alpena,  Mich. 

M.  N.  Rogers,  E.  W.  Conklin  &  Son,  Inc.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

E.  E.  Rogers,  White's  Class  Advertising  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

J.  C.  Robinfion,  The  J.  C.  Robinson  Seed  Co.,  Waterloo,  Neb. 

R.  R.  Ricketts,  Springfield  Seed  Co.,  Springfield,  Mo. 

Jerome  B.  Rice,  J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

C.  Willard  Smith,  Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

E.  J.  Sheap,  S.  M.  Isbell  &  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

J.  Vernon  Sheap,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Wm.  G.  Scarlett,  Wm  .G.  Scarlett  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

H.  M.  Schisler,  Schisler-Corneli  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hugo  Schroeter,  B.  Schroeter,  Detroit,  Mich. 

C.  Seaman  Smith,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  A.  Smith,  S.  W.  Flower  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

E.  E.  Theilmann,  Theilmann  Seed  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Jefferson  Thomas,  Manager    The     McFarland     Publicity     Service, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Hugo  Teweles,  L.  Teweles  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Tracy,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
J.  C.  Vaughan,  Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  Chicago,  111. 
Leonard  H.  Vaughan,  Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  Chicago,  111. 
Oscar  H.  Will,  Bismarck,  N.  D. 

Henry  W.  Wood,  T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Richmond,  Va. 
Geo.  R.  Warren,  Rogers  Bros.,  Alpena,  Mich. 
S.  A.  Wilson,  L.  L.  Olds  Seed  Co.,  Clinton,  Wis. 
C.  F.  Wood,  Wood-Stubbs  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Henry  G.  Windheim,  Nebraska  Seed  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 
Watson  S.  Woodruff,  S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Orange,  Conn. 
Stephen  F.  Willard,  Comstock,  Ferre  &  Co.,  Wcthersfield,  Conn. 
Frank  B.  White,  White's  Gass  Advertising  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

Also  D.  M.  Ferry,  Jr.,  and  the  following,  his  representatives: 
Theo.  Cobb,  C.  B.  Coe,  E.  R.  Des  Roches,  U.  Bentley,  H.  K.  White, 
H.  L.  Bartlett,  Ralph  Oakley,  A.  E.  F.  White,  Robt.  Cromie,  W.  T. 
Radcliffe,  A.  C.  McFedries,  Bruce  Banning,  Thos.  Miner,  Richard 
Austin,  J.  H.  McCotter,  K.  B.  White. 
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FIRST  DAY. 

MORNING  SESSION. 
Tuesday,  June  23,  1908. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Meetnig  of  the  American 
Seed  Trade  Association  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Ponchartrain, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  on  June  23,  24  and  25,  1908,  under  the 
administration  of  President  George  S.  Green,  of  the  Illinois 
Seed  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

The  following  is  the  official  stenographic  report  of  the 
proceedings : 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M.  bv  President  Green. 

President  Green :  In  accordance  with  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  by-laws,  I  announce  this  Twenty-sixth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
tion now  open  for  business. 

We  have  with  us  a  representative  of  the  City  of  Detroit, 
Mr.  Doremus,  who  will  make  the  address  of  welcome. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME— HON.   F.  E.  DOREMUS, 

CITY  COMPTROLLER. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association : 

On  account  of  the  large  number  of  conventions  being 
held  this  w^eek  concurrently  in  Detroit,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  mayor  personally  attending  them  all  at  the 
opening  sessions^  I  have  been  delegated  to  represent  him 
before  this  body.  The  call  upon  me  was  made  so  unex- 
pectedly that  I  find  myself  somewhat  in  the  position  of  a 
distinguished  American  who  was  called  upon  a  number  of 
years  ago  quite  unexpectedly  to  make  an  after  dinner 
speech  in  London,  England.  He  explained  to  the  audience 
that  owing  to  the  fact  that  his  private  secretary  had  been 
absent  for  a  couple  of  weeks  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  make  an  extemporaneous  speech.  However,  the  embar- 
rassment which  I  feel  is  largely  modified  by  the  pleasure 
afforded  me  in  being  given  the  opportunity  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  such  an  intelligent  body  of  men  as  yourselves,  and 
as  a  representative  of  the  City  of  Detroit  to  extend  to  you 
a  cordial  welcome  to  our  city. 
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I  understand  from  your  Presidents  introductory  re- 
mark that  this  is  your  twenty-sixth  annual  gathering. 
Now,  gentlemen,  the  seed  men  of  this  country  undoubtedly 
occupy  an  important  position  so  far  as  the  industrial  growth 
of  the  country  is  concerned.  In  the  complexity  of  modern 
industrial  business  conditions  each  industry  sustains  a  mu- 
tual relationship  to  every  other  industry  and  no  one  indus- 
try can  be  affected  without  all  being  affected  in  some  de- 
gree. A  distinguished  American  philosopher  once  said  that 
the  miner  3,000  feet  underground  was  by  virtue  of  a  thous- 
and exchanges  harvesting  crops  in  the  great  Mississippi 
Valley,  chasing  the  whale  in  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
north,  plucking  oranges  amid  the  green  and  gold  of  Los 
Angeles  orchards,  or  picking  tobacco  beneath  the  sunny 
skies  of  the  south ;  and  so  I  say  that  you  gentlemen  as  part 
and  parcel  of  our  great  business  industrial  fabric  are  per- 
forming your  share  toward  the  uplifting  of  the  people  of 
our  common  country. 

Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  detain  you 
upon  a  hot  morning  like  this.  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
we  cordially  welcome  you.  I  much  regret  that  our  big- 
hearted  mayor  of  the  city  is  not  here  to  extend  this  welcome 
in  person,  but  that  was  impossible,  as  I  have  explained. 

I  understand  from  your  President  that  fourteen  years 
ago  you  met  in  this  city ;  you  must  have  formed  some  very 
favorable  impressions  of  our  city  at  that  time,  or  else  you 
would  not  have  come  again. 

I  sincerely  trust,  gentlemen,  that  your  deliberations 
will  result  in  much  good  and  that  you  will  so  enjoy  your 
stay  here  that  you  will  want  to  come  back  every  year,  or 
at  any  rate  you  will  not  wait  fourteen  years  before  you 
come  again.  In  behalf  of  the  city  of  Detroit  we  extend 
to  you  the  keys  of  the  municipality.  The  hospitality  of  our 
city  is  yours.  If  there  is  anything  that  you  want  just  ask 
for  it,  and  if  we  have  not  got  it  we  will  send  out  and  get  it 
for  you. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen.     (Applause). 

President  Green:  Mr.  Willard,  may  I  ask  you  to  say 
a  few  words  in  response? 

RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

MR.  S  .F.  WILLARD. 

Mr.  Comptroller,  we  certainly  appreciate  your  very 
kind  words  and  the  cordial  welcome  that  you  have  extend- 
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ed  to  us  in  our  gathering  in  annual  convention.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  us  to  come  to  this  place  because  we  know  it 
is  the  headquarters  of  the  seed  trade  of  the  country,  and 
also  because  of  the  beauty  of  your  city  and  its  pleasant 
surroundings  and  numerous  attractions ;  so  that  we  have  an- 
ticipated with  pleasure  our  coming  here  on  this  occasion 
and  are  prepared  to  realize  all  that  we  expected. 

We  appreciate  your  cordial  words  of  warm  welcome 
and  assure  you  that  we  will  not  take  advantage  of  the 
generous  hospitality  which  you  have  extended.  We  will 
try  to  be  circumspect  in  all  our  ways  and  to  conduct  our- 
selves properly  while  we  are  here.     (Applause). 

President  Green  then  delivered  his  annual  report  as 
follows : 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

We  meet  at  the  end  of  a  business  year  of  unusual  stress  and 
uncertainty,  during  which  the  country  has  had  a  serious  setback 
from  the  prosperity  of  the  past  few  years.  Such  a  year  always 
brings  new  problems  to  be  met  and  new  difficulties  to  be  surmount- 
ed. These  problems  and  difficulties  test  the  temper  of  the  man 
and,  when  conquered,  usually  leave  him  with  a  new  store  of  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  with  which  to  meet  future  tasks. 

We  are  all  still  doing  business,  no  financial  disaster  among  our 
membership  having  come  to  my  knowledge.  This  is  evidence  of 
the  permanent  character  of  our  trade  and  of  the  average  ability  and 
prudence  of  our  members.  I  congratulate  you  upon  this  showing 
and  I  hope  the  coming  year  may  prove  less  trying.  I  trust  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  to  improve  the  currency  and  banking 
system  of  our  country  may  insure  more  stable  conditions,  so  that 
the  business  man  may  suffer  only  for  his  own  blunders  and  not 
for  tliose  of  others.  Tight  money  last  fall  undoubtedly  hampered 
the  operations  of  our  trade  and  if  the  recent  currency  'legislation 
shall  prove  effective  in  preventing  such  conditions  in  future,  we 
shall  have  at  least  that  much  for  which  to  thank  our  national  law- 
makers. Notwithstanding  the  unsettled  financial  conditions,  the 
past  year  has  been  reasonably  satisfactory  to  most  houses  in  the 
trade.  The  total  volume  of  business  has  been  large  and  prices 
have  ruled  unusually  high  on  many  staple  articles  in  the  seed  line. 
The  dcmaiul  for  high  grade  goods  continues  to  increase  and  there 
has  never  been  a  time  when  a  well-earned  reputation  for  furnishing 
seeds  of  first-class  quality  was  more  valuable  than  it  is  today. 

As  there  has  been  no  revision  of  the  tariff  during  the  past 
year,  there  has  been  no  necessity  for  special  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Committee  on  Tariff  and  Customs,  but  since  the  question  of 
Tariff  Revision  seems  likely  to  have  attention  in  Congress  in  the 
near  future,  it  is  essential  that  our  committee  be  ready  to  furnish 
information  to  the  Congressional  Committee  which  will  have  this 
matter  in  charge.  After  my  experience  this  spring  as  to  the  dffi- 
culty  of  doing  such  work  during  the  rush  of  the  seed  season,  I  am 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  having  this  subject  studied  dur- 
ing the  next  six  months  by  a- competent  committee  which  should 
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make  definite  report  to  the  next  Executive  Committee  meeting 
so  that  the  wishes  of  the  Seed  Trade  may  be  properly  presented  in 
the  most  effective  manner  at  the  proper  time.  In  this  connection, 
I  wish  to  indorse  the  suggestion  of  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Wood, 
as  to  the  desirability  of  specific  duties,  in  preference  to  ad  valorem 
duties. 

The  progress  of  irrigation  projects  and  the  reclamation  of 
swamp  lands  are  matters  of  vital  interest  to  this  Association.  The 
United  States  Government  is  building  several  large  dams  for  the 
impounding  of  flood  waters  which  will  be  used  for  the  irrigation  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  desert  land.  More  work  in  this 
line  has  been  done  during  the  past  year  than  in  any  former  year 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  Reclamation  of  swamp  lands  is 
also  making  progress  and  the  total  increase  in  arable  land  from 
these  two  sources  will  be  very  considerable  during  the  next  few 
years.  I  recommend  that  this  Association  continue  its  policy  of 
sending  a  delegate  to  the  National  Irrigation  Congress  and  that  we 
do  all  in  our  power  in  furtherance  of  such  work. 

I  regret  that  after  more  or  less  continuous  effort  for  many 
years  on  the  part  of  this  Association  through  a  standing  Com- 
mittee on  Weights  and  Measures,  it  seems  impossible  to  secure 
uniformity  in  all  the  leading  markets  of  the  country  as  to  the  sale 
of  grass  and  field  seeds  by  the  hundred  weight.  The  bushel  still 
holds  its  place  on  many  price-lists.  I  recommend  that  the  commit- 
tee on  weights  and  measures  be  discontinued,  but  if  any  member 
can  suggest  a  plan  by  which  the  use  of  the  cental  system  can  be 
made  universal  among  dealers,  it  would  be  well  to  try  it.  Suc- 
cessive chairmen  of  the  Committee  on  Weights  and  Measures  have 
labored  in  vain  for  years  and  I  see  no  prospect  for  success,  unless 
we  can  devise  new  arguments  which  will  be  more  effective  than 
those  thus  far  employed.  All  markets  using  the  cental  system 
are  well  pleased  with  it,  but  this  seems  to  have  no  effect  upon 
dealers  in  markets  where  the  bushel  system  still  prevails. 

During  the  past  year  Secretary  Kendel  has  compiled  a  valua- 
ble and  complete  index  of  our  Annual  Reports  of  Proceedings  at 
former  Conventions.  This  work  has  been  so  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly done  that  it  is  now  possible  to  refer  to  any  paper  or  report 
which  has  been  read  at  our  conventions  during  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.  Mr.  Kendel  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  Association 
for  the  excellent  work  he  has  done.  Printed  copies  of  this  index 
will  be  distributed  at  this  meeting. 

Since  our  last  annual  meeting  death  has  claimed  two  of  our 
members.  Mr.  Everett  B.  Clark,  of  Milford,  Conn.,  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  our  Association,  who  was  chosen  president  of  our  sixteenth 
annual  meeting — and  Mr.  Alfred  Plant,  president  of  the  Plant  Seed 
Co.,  one  of  the  pioneer  seed  merchants  of  the  West.  Within  the 
past  year  has  also  occurred  the  death  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Ferry  of  this 
city,  whose  firm  while  not  a  member  of  our  Association  has  for 
so  many  years  occupied  a  very  prominent  position  in  the  trade. 

A  committee  should  be  (or  will  be)  appointed  to  prepare  suit- 
able resolutions  to  be  acted  upon  at  a  later  session  of  this  conven- 
tion. 

The  most  important  development  of  the  year  in  the  Seed 
Trade  was  the  introduction  into  the  House  of  Representatives  of  H. 
R.  13,835,  known  as  the  Mann  Pure  Seed  Bill.  This  bill,  while 
doubtless  intended  to  protect  this  country  against  the  importation 
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of  objectionable  weeds,  and  to  prevent  fraud  and  misrepresentation, 
was  so  worded  as  to  have  caused  serious  harm  to  legitimate  busi- 
ness. 

It  was  introduced  into  the  House  Jan.  15th,  1908,  by  Hon. 
James  R.  Mann,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Hearings  were  had  on  Feb.  4th  and  6th,  at 
which  representatives  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture were  the  only  witnesses.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  special 
effort  was  made  at  Washington  to  notify  seed  dealers  of  the  intro- 
duction of  this  bill,  but  Mr.  Mann  states  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
me  that  announcements  of  the  hearings  were  made  public  through 
the  usual  channels. 

My  first  knowledge  of  the  bill  came  through  Mr.  Chas.  N. 
Page,  of  the  Iowa  Seed  Co.  about  March  4th. 

I  wrote  to  Mr.  Mann  requesting  him  to  mail  me  a  copy  of  the 
bill  and  also  to  send  copies  to  members  of  our  committee  on  Seed 
Legislation.  He  wrote  me  under  date  of  March  9th  asking  if  we 
wished  a  hearing  upon  the  bill  or  desired  to  suggest  modifications 
in  it.  But  before  I  could  confer  with  the  committee  on  Seed  Leg- 
islation or  plan  any  united  action  in  the  matter,  I  learned  through 
Mr.  Bolgiano  that  the  bill  would  be  reported  to  the  House  without 
delay.  I  wired  a  protest  to  Mr.  Mann  and  also  to  Mr.  Hepburn, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  also  arranged  for  other  tele- 
grams of  protest.  Nothwithstanding  this,  the  bill  was  reported  to 
the  House  on  March  20th  in  pursuance  of  favorable  action  by  the 
committee  which,  Mr.  Mann  informed  me,  was  taken  about  a  month 
prior  to  that  date. 

When  this  fact  was  known,  an  informal  meeting  of  ten  or 
twelve  seedsmen  was  hastily  arranged  at  Chicago.  The  Mann  Bill 
was  discussed  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  most  necessary  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  get  a  rehearing  before  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.  After  much  discussion  as  to  who 
should  undertake  the  task  of  going  to  Washington  to  secure  a 
rehearing,  Mr  Charles  Dickinson  agreed  to  go.  He  was  successful 
in  his  mission  and  a  rehearing  was  set  for  April  21st. 

I  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Trade  calling  a  representative 
meeting  of  seedsmen  at  Chicago  on  April  10th.  About  twenty-five 
firms  were  represented  at  this  meeting  and  many  other  firms  have 
shown  an  active  interest  in  the  matter,  including  a  number  of  firms 
not  members  of  the  Association.  At  the  meeting  of  April  10th,  the 
Mann  Bill  was  thoroughly  discussed  in  an  all-day  session  lasting 
until  late  in  the  evening.  Desirable  changes  in  the  bill  were  sug- 
gested, resolutions  were  adopted,  and  a  committee  authorized  to 
represent  the  Seed  Trade  at  the  hearing  April  21st.  Later,  the  fol- 
lowing committee  was  appointed: — 

J.  C.  Vaughan, 

Chas.  N.  Page, 

Charles  Dickinson, 

Walter  P.  Stokes, 

Jerome  B.  Rice. 

I  also  served  on  this  committee  as  chairman. 

This  committee  had  an  informal  conference  with  Mr.  Mann 
on  April  20th,  at  which  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  Mr.  Edgar  Brown  and 
Professor  W.  W.  Tracy,  Sr.,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
were  present.     At  this  meeting  Mr.  Mann  expressed  his  willingness 
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to  make  changes  in  the  bill  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Seed 
Trade,  provided  the  changes  would  not  permit  the  continuance  of 
the  abuses  at  which  the  bill  was  aimed.  Many,  of  the  changes 
which  we  desired  were  apparently  acceptable  to  Mr.  Mann,  others 
were  not,  but  we  left  him  feeling  reasonably  sure  that  the  bill  would 
probably  not  be  pressed  for  passage  in  its  original  form.  I  believe 
that  the  work  done  by  the  committee  that  day  will  go  far  toward 
modifying  the  character  of  any  bill  which  Mr.  Mann  may  here- 
after urge  for  passage. 

The  public  hearing  before  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  was  held  the  following  day,  April  2Jst.  Our  ar- 
guments were  presented  quite  fully  and  a  revised  copy  of  the  bill 
placed  in  the  record  embodying  all  the  suggestions  for  changes 
which  had  been  presented  to  Mr.  Mann  the  previous  day.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  committee,  the  following  gentlemen 
presented  arguments: 

Mr.  Alexander  Forbes,  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 

Mr.  Curtis  Nye  Smith,  of  Jos.  Breck  &  Sons'  Corp. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Willard,  of  Comstock,  Ferre  &  Co. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Hallock,  Queens,  N.  Y. 

Among  other  seedsmen  in  attendance  at  the  hearing  were: 

Mr.  F.  W.  Bolgiano,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Dungan,  of  Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Holmes,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Lupton,  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearing  we  were  assured  that  no  further 
action  would  be  taken  upon  the  bill  at  that  session  of  Congress 
and  that  our  arguments,  together  with  the  letters  received  by  Mr. 
Mann,  would  be  made  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  committee. 

In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  and 
fairness  which  were  shown  us  at  Washington.  Our  arguments 
were  heard  with  patience,  ample  time  was  given  us  and  I  could  see 
no  evidence  in  any  quarter  of  an  intention  to  injure  the  seedsmen 
as  a  class. 

The  full  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  public  hearing  has 
been  printed  as  a  public  document  and  at  my  request  copies  were 
mailed  to  all  members  of  our  Association. 

It  should  be  fully  understood  that  the  revised  bill  printed 
as  a  part  of  my  statement  on  pages  34,  35  and  36  of  that  document 
simply  embodies  the  changes  in  the  original  bill  suggested  by  our 
committee  to  Mr.  Mann  and  that  none  of  these  suggestions  have 
been  formally  accepted  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  It  should  also  be  understood  that  the  original 
bill  is  still  on  the  calendar  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
original  report  of  the  Committee  and  might  be  called  up  for  ac- 
tion at  the  next 'session  of  Congress  without  any  modifications 
whatever. 

I  believe,  however,  that  Mr.  Mann  will  probably  ask  to  have 
it  again  referred  to  the  Committee  and  that  important  changes 
will  be  made  in  it  before  it  is  again  submitted  to  the  House. 

This  brings  us  to  the  necessity  of  being  ready  to  meet  in  a 
practical  and  efficient  manner  the  question  of  national  legislation 
regulating  the  importation  of  and  interstate  commerce  in  seeds. 
Opinion  among  our  members  is  doubtless  divided  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  framing  wise  legislation  on  this  subject,  but  I  regard  it 
as  highly  important  that  we  show  in  some  manner  our  interest 
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in  this  subject  and  our  earnest  desire  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  business  integrity  in  our  trade.  I  believe  that  if  we  take  the 
attitude  of  opposing  all  regulation,  we  shall  lose  an  opportunity 
to  assist  in  shaping  a  law  which  will  be  helpful  rather  than  hurtful 
to  honest  dealers  and  which  may  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the 
agricultural  interests  of  our  country.  I  believe  furthermore  that 
if  we  should  be  shortsighted  enough  to  oppose  all  national  regula- 
tion of  our  business,  it  would  only  hasten  the  day  when  nearly 
every  state  will  have  a  seed  law  on  its  statute  books.  These  laws 
would  probably  vary  one  from  another  to  such  an  extent  that 
interstate  business  in  seeds  would  be  very  seriously  crippled,  where- 
as a  well-worded,  just  and  effective  national  law  would  doubtless 
serve  as  a  model  for  state  laws  which  could  easily  be  framed  to 
conform  to  its  conditions  and  thus  restrict  interstate  business  but 
slightly.  I  feel  confident  that  national  legislation  to  prevent  the 
importation  of  seeds  used  solely  as  adulterants  and  of  low-grade 
seed  containing  large  percentages  of  weed  seeds  and  to  correct 
other  abuses  in  the  trade  is  inevitable.  It  is  in  line  with  the  g^eat 
projects  for  the  betterment  of  trade  conditions  and  for  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  to  which  the  present  administration 
at  Washington  has  practically  committed  the  American  people.  If 
we  try  to  stop  this  flood  of  public  opinion  with  our  little  dam,  we 
shall  only  find  the  water  flowing  over  the  top  of  it  and  the  whole 
works  will  go  out  with  much  damage  to  ourselves  and  to  others; 
but  if  we  work  harmoniously  with  the  people  at  Washington  for 
the  improvement  of  American  agriculture,  adding  our  practical 
business  experience  to  their  technical  and  legal  knowledge  and  thus 
secure  a  just  and  helpful  law  which  wiH  really  tend  toward  the 
planting  of  better  seeds,  we  shall  have  the  consciousness  of  having 
worked  for  progress  rather  than  against  it. 

There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  members  that 
we  are  being  discriminated  against  unfairly  in  the  attempt  to  pass 
any  law.  When  we  consider  the  many  abuses  conected  with  some 
other  lines  of  business  which  the  law  has  never  attempted  to  reach 
and  the  high  average  standard  of  morality  and  business  upright- 
ness among  seedsmen,  this  view  is  perhaps  a  natural  one,  but  I 
cannot  altogether  sympathize  with  it.  The  fact  that  the  purchaser 
of  seeds  has  frequently  no  means  of  knowing  the  real  character 
of  the  goods  he  is  buying  is  a  temptation  to  the  unscrupulous  and 
the  dishonest.  It  permits  the  growth  of  mushroom  competition 
which  is  an  injury  to  the  honest  seedsmen  as  well  as  to  the  buyer 
of  the  unreliable  goods.  I 

We  should  welcome  the  opportunity  to  place  our  business  on  a 
higher  plane,  to  eliminate  dishonest  competition  and  to  help  to 
save  the  soil  of  our  country  from  the  invasion  of  foreign  weeds.  | 

We  should  have  enough  patriotism  to  give  our  hearty  support  to 
any  measure  which  is  really  for  the  general  welfare  and  which  does 
not  work  an  injustice  to  individuals.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
our  business  can  soon  be  adjusted  to  a  moderate  and  well-consid- 
ered law,  which  does  not  require  us  to  do  what  is  manifestly  im- 
practicable, but  which  will  prevent  the  importation  of  seeds  unfit 
for  seeding  purposes  and  will  also  provide  for  the  punishment 
of  deliberate  and  intentional  adulteration  of  seed. 

The  natural  conditions  attending  the  production  of  seeds — the 
tendency  of  plants  to  depart  from  fixed  types— the  production  of 
sports — cross-fertilization  of  seed — the  possibility  of  erroneous  in- 
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formation  from  growers — should  all  be  carefully  considered  in 
making  a  law  holding  dealers  responsible.  The  broad  principle 
of  equity  that  a  man  should  be  held  to  account  only  for  his  own 
intentional  misdeeds  should  be  made  part  of  any  such  law. 

I  have  opposed  the  original  Mann  Pure  Seed  Bill  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First:  It  provides  heavy  fines  and  prison  penalty  for  of- 
fenses that  may,  and  in  practice  undoubtedly  would,  occur  through 
errors  or  omissions  of  employees  in  improperly  marking  and  pack- 
ing or  handling  seeds;  thus  making  innocent  men  criminals  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law.  This  is  repugnant  to  the  American  spirit  of  fair- 
ness. 

Second:  The  law  does  not  clearly  provide  for  the  exception 
from  its  provisions,  of  seed  while  in  transit  or  held  in  storage  for 
the  purpose  of  cleaning  or  grading,  or  while  in  process  of  clean- 
ing or  grading  or  held  in  storage  after  cleaning  or  grading,  before 
being  offered  for  seeding  purposes.  Such  exception  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  avoid  complete  disorganization  of  existing  methods 
of  distributing  and  handling  Field  and  Grass  Seeds. 

Third:  The  third  provision  of  Section  3  regarding  the  im- 
portation of  seed  containing  dead  seed  would  absolutely  prohibit 
the  importation^  of  many  important  varieties  of  vegetable  seed,  the 
best  obtainable  qualities  of  which  in  certain  years  contain  over 
25  per  cent,  of  dead  seeds,  which  cannot  be  removed  by  any  known 
process  of  cleaning;  the  same  fact  applies  to  Clover  and  other 
Field  Seeds,  nearly  all  grades  of  which  contain  naturally  more  or 
less  dead  seeds,  the  per  centage  varying  with  crop  and  harvest 
conditions  where  the  seeds  are  grown. 

Fourth:  The  fourth  provision  of  Section  3  would  practically 
prohibit  the  bulking  of  various  qualities  of  seeds,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  uniform  grades,  because  many  merchantable  and  valua- 
ble parcels  of  seeds  contain  considerable  percentages  of  dead  seed 
and  weed  seed,  and  no  dealer  would  feel  safe  under  this  section,  as 
now  worded,  in  bulking  together  a  number  of  parcels  of  natural 
seeds,  since  the  addition  of  a  single  bag  of  comparatively  low  vi- 
tality or  containing  a  comparatively  large  percentage  of  weed 
seeds  might  be  construed  to  be  adulteration,  even  though  in  the 
process  of  cleaning  the  average  quality  of  the  entire  bulking  of 
seed  had  been  greatly  improved.  This  paragraph  should  certainly 
provide  a  penalty  only  for  deliberate  adulteration  with  intent  to 
defraud  the  buyer. 

Fifth:  The  bill  undertakes  to  prohibit  the  export  of  certain 
grades  of  seed  for  which  there  is  a  demand  abroad  and  it  is  against 
public  policy  to  restrict  such  export.  Such  a  restriction  would 
tend  to  cause  the  exporter  to  select  only  the  highest  qualities  for 
export  and  thus  retain  the  lower  grades  for  domestic  use,  within 
the  states  where  the  seeds  were  produced. 

Sixth:  The  natural  and  inherent  conditions  attending  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  Grass,  Clover  and  Field  Seeds  arc  so 
totally  different  from  those  attending  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  and  Bulbs,  that  I  believe  that 
these  two  classes  of  trade  should  be  separately  provided  for  in  any 
well-considered  legislation,  either  by  means  of  separate  laws  or 
separate  paragraphs. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  possible  to  eliminate  the  ob- 
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jections  to  this  bill  and  yet  preserve  its  evident  intent  to  benefit 
American  Agriculture. 

It  is  urgently  important  that  the  subject  of  seed  legislation 
receive  the  best  attention  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  give  it  and 
in  this  connection,  I  strongly  recommend  that  the  two  standing 
committees  on  Seed  Legislation  and  on  Seed  Adulteration  be  con- 
solidated into  one  committee  of  seven.  This  will  avoid  any  ques- 
tion of  divided  authority  or  responsibility.  I  trust  a  strong  com- 
mittee will  be  appointed  and  I  think  that  this  committee  should 
be  authorized  to  secure  legal  advice  at  any  time  when  they  may 
deem  it  necessary,  and  that  arrangements  should  be  made,  so  that 
they  could  draw  upon  some  fund  which  would  provide  for  all  nec- 
essary expenses  in  connection  with  their  work. 

I  also  recommend  that  an  earnest  effort  be  made  to  secure  a 
joint  conference  of  this  committee  with  representatives  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  experts  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  a 
fair  and  just  law. 

In  expressing  a  willingness  to  work  toward  the  making  of  a 
law  for  the  regulation  of  our  business,  it  must  be  understood  that 
we  unhesitatingly  assert  that  our  trade  now  shows  without  such 
regulation  a  high  average  standard  of  integrity.  Each  year  the 
average  standard  of  quality  demanded  by  the  buyer  of  seeds  and 
supplied  by  dealers  tends  toward  improvement,  regardless  of  any 
law.  This  improvement  results  partially  from  an  awakened  in- 
telligence on  the  part  of  buyers,  but  very  largely  also  from  the 
constant  efforts  of  dealers  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  goods  they 
offer  for  sale.  This  tendency  will  persist  and  may  safely  be  de- 
pended upon  to  gradually  correct  all  but  the  grosser  forms  of 
fraud  and  misrepresentation. 

Perfection  will  not  come  because  of  the  passage  of  any  law, 
but  only  as  the  gradual  and  natural  development  of  human  charac- 
ter and  human  needs. 

Criminal  law  is  made  primarily  "to  hold  the  wretch  in  order," 
and  so  far  as  possible  it  should  be  confined  to  its  legitimate  prov- 
ince. It  is  but  a  crude  instrument  at  best  to  replace  the  honor 
and  integrity  among  men  which  make  modern  business  possible. 

Hence,  we  think  that  an  untried  law  covering  a  new  field 
should  only  be  aimed  at  flagrant,  wilful  and  deliberate  wrong-do- 
ing and  should  not  contain  provisions  tending  to  hamper  and  disor- 
ganize a  highly  useful  and  necessary  business.. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of 
the  able  assistance  which  has  been  given  me  during  the  past  year 
by  many  of  the  members  of  this  Association. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  active  interest  which  has  been  shown 
by  the  Executive  Committee  and  for  the  efficient  team  work  of 
the  Committee  and  other  seedsmen  who  attended  the  hearing  at 
Washington.  Differences  of  opinion  have  naturally  arisen,  but 
they  have  been  adjusted  on  the  broad  basis  of  consideration  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  organization.  With  such  a  spirit,  we 
may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  future  usefulness  of  our 
Association  not  only  as  a  means  of  furthering  our  individual  in- 
terests, but  of  promoting  the  general  welfare  of  American  Agri- 
culture. 
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Mr.  Charles  N.  Page:  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen 
of  the  convention,  there  are  many  very  valuable  sugges- 
tions in  the  address  of  the  President  of  this  Association 
which  he  has  just  delivered ;  and  in  accordance  with  our 
usual  custom  I  will  move  that  the  President's  Address  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  to  consist  of  Messrs.  Wil- 
lard,  Duryea  and  J.  W.  May. 

Motion  carried,  and  so  ordered. 

President  Green  called  for  the  report  of  Secretary 
Kendel. 

Secretary  Kendel :  My  report  is  embodied  in  the  an- 
nual report  which  was  mailed  to  the  members  September 
of  last  year.     I  have  this  additional  report  to  make,  viz: 

SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 

Your  secretary  was  instructed  by  resolution  to  secure 
data  of  lawsuits  brought  against  seedsmen  in  order  that 
help  might  be  given  in  future  lawsuits. 

But  the  secretarv  has  not  met  with  much  success,  as  it 
seems  that  the  members  are  reticent  about  advertising 
themselves  in  that  way.  Either  there  is  very  little  data 
to  be  had  or  else  the  members  do  not  understand  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution  and  in  consequence  only  four  reports 
of  such  cases  have  come  to  hand,  two  of  which  were  tried 
in  the  Cleveland  courts. 

Another  resolution  was  passed,  asking  the  secretary 
to  index  our  twenty-five  Annual  Reports,  which  was  done, 
and  the  index  is  before  you. 

Not  having  had  any  experience  in  such  matters  it  was 
.  decided  to  make  the  index  as  much  as  possible  a  brief  his- 
tory of  all  the  reports  arranged  according  to  the  subject. 

It  was  the  secretary's  intention  to  recommed  that 
enough  be  printed  so  that  they  might  be  added  to  our  next 
report  and  therefore  asked  the  printer  to  allow  the  forms 
to  remain  standing.  But  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  whole 
plant  will  not  allow  such  a  recommendation  to  be  made. 

The  membership  totaled  in  1907,  162.  Six  new  mem- 
bers were  received  in  1907.  Thirteen  members  resigned, 
failed  or  were  dropped  from  the  rolls,  a  net  loss  of  seven, 
leaving  a  total  present  membership  of  155. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  E.  KENDEL,  Secretary. 
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TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

RECEIPTS. 

Previous  balance  as  reported $    544.54 

From   Membership  dues 1,265.00 

From  Initiation  Fees  150.00 

From  Sale  of  Codes  28.37 

From  Sale  of  Disclaimers 2.25 

Interest  at  bank .- 29.12 

Rebate  on  overpaid  bill    .16 

Total  2,019.44 

EXPENDITURES. 

President's  Expense  Bill  of  Delegates  at 

Washington     $  50.00 

Stenographer's  Services 75.00 

Secretary's  Salary 200.00 

To  National  Council  of  Horticulture. . .  200.00 
For  Membership  in  Merchants'  &  Mnfrs. 

Asso    10.00 

For   Membership  in  Wholesale   Seeds- 
men's Lg 25.00 

For  Membership  in  National  Board  of 

Trade    25.00 

Expenses  of  two  Delegates  to  Jamestown  29.25 
Expenses  of  one  Member  of  Executive 

Com.  Chgo 39.00 

Pointing  Annual  Report 207.90 

Printing  Index           31.00 

Printing  Circular  Letters  &  Program . .  39.25 

Electros  for  the  Report 32.30 

Postage  and  Envelopes 28.74 

For  Badges 40.00 

For  Incidentals    3.56 

Total  1,036.00 

Cash  in  Bank  to  Balance 983.44      2,019.44 

C.  E.  K  END  EL,  Treasurer. 

President  Green:  L^nless  there  is  objection,  the  re- 
port will  be  referred  to  the  Auditing  Committee  as  usual. 
I  will  appoint  as  such  Committee  Messrs.  J.  C.  Robinson  and 
J.  T.  Buckbee. 
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The  next  order  of  business  is  report  of  delegates  to 
the  National  Board  of  Trade.  Messrs.  Burpee  and  Albert 
McCullough  were  the  delegates. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:  I  myself  did  not  attend  the 
Board  of  Trade  meeting  on  account  of  ill  health  at  that 
time.  Mr.  Burpee  attended,  but  is  not  present  at  this  meet- 
ing and  I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  for  him.  He  may  have 
sent  in  a  report  through  his  representative,  Mr.  Earl,  who 
is  in  attendance  upon  the  convention. 

Mr.  Earl  was  called  for,  but  it  appeared  was  not  in 
the  hall. 

Mr.  Robinson:  I  would  suggest  that  if  Mr.  Burpee 
has  any  report  to  make  that  it  be  printed  in  our  regular 
proceedings,  so  that  the  members  can  at  least  see  it  in 
writing. 

Motion  carried,  and  so  ordered. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wood :  It  is  usually  customary  to  appoint 
an  obituary  committee  to  report  resolutions.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  such  purpose. 

Motion  carried,  and  the  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  W. 
H.  Grenell,  J.  C.  Robinson  and  E.  L.  Page,  remarking  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  overburden  Mr.  Robinson  but  had  select- 
ed his  name  before  naming  him  on  the  previous  commit- 
tee. 

President  Green  called  for  report  of  Membership  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Albert  McCullough,  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough :  Mr.  President,  all  that  is  due  at 
this  time  will  be  to  announce  the  names  that  are  before 
the  committee  for  consideration,  and  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee will  have  a  private  meeting  at  7  o'clock  this  even- 
ing, at  which  time  we  would  like  to  hear  from  any  mem- 
ber of  the  organization  who  has  a  word  to  say  with  regard 
to  any  of  the  names  suggested.  It  is  necessary  for  the 
Committee  to  hear  from  the  various  members  of  the  organi- 
zation before  it  can  take  such  action  as  should  be  consid- 
ered final  and  be  prepared  to  make  its  report;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  if  there  are  any  members  who  desire  to  be  heard 
Mr.  Willard  or  myself  would  be  pleased  to  talk  with  them 
during  the  day  at  any  time. 

We  have  considered  and  would  now  report  favorably 
the  following  applicants  for  membership,  viz.: 
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The  Southern  Fruit  Co.,  Charleston,  S.  C, 

American  Seed  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich., 

Robert  C.  Reeves  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Stumpp  &  Walter  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Western  Seed  &  Irrigation  Co.,  Fremont,  Neb., 
.  Jas.  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  Marblehead,  Mass., 

German  Nursery  &  Seed  House,  Beatrice,  Neb., 

J.  Howard  Hiss  (W,  A.  Simpson  &  Co.),  Baltimore, 
Md. 

The  Ross  Seed  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

President  Green :  The  next  order  of  business  is  report 
of  delegate  to  the  National  Irrigation  Congress,  Mr.  Les- 
ter L.  Morse.  I  believe  Mr.  Morse  is  not  present  in  person. 
Mr.  Kendel  will  read  the  report. 

Which  was  submitted  as  follows: 

REPORT  OF    LESTER  L.    MORSE,    DELEGATE    TO  THE 
NATIONAL  IRRIGATION  CONGRESS,  SACRA- 
MENTO. CALIF.,  AUG.  1907. 

I  was  able  to  give  only  one  day  to  the  Congress  which  was 
the  last  day,  or  Saturday.  The  morning  session  closed  the  con- 
vention and  the  afternoon  was  given  over  to  a  concert. 

Throughout  the  week  the  press  of  the  Coast  was  largely  de- 
voted to  reports  of  the  Congress  and  this  prominence,  together 
with  the  attendance  of  several  governors  and  other  noted  men, 
demonstrated   the  inip')rtance  of  the   meeting. 

The  leading  figure  of  the  Congress  was  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot, 
forestry  commissioner,  and  the  leading  topic  under  discussion  was 
the  preservation  of  our  forest  preserves. 

This  is  a  most  important  matter  with  us  in  the  West,  since 
large  areas  of  our  finest  forests  are  still  intact  but  large  areas  are 
also  fast  being  devastated.  An  intelligent  control  of  forest  re- 
serves is  perhaps  the  most  important  thing  we  can  pass  on  to  pos- 
terity, especially  as  we  all  realize  that  the  preservation  of  our 
forests  means  the  conservation  of  our  water  sources,  and  our 
water  sources  afe  the  fountains  of  our  irrigation   systems. 

The  delegates  present  represented  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana,  Utah,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Arizona  and  California  and 
the  thing  that  impressed  me  most  was  the  generally  intelligent 
appearance  of  those  wearing  badges.  Almost  without  exception 
they  were  prosperous  and  intelligent  looking  people. 

One  large  pavilion  was  devoted  to  exhibits  of  grasses,  grains, 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  irrigated  farms — mostly  Utah,  Idaho 
and  Arizona.  These  products  represented  a  great  variety  of 
items — imuch  more  than  we  are  likely  to  believe  comes  from  purely 
irrigated  and  arid  regions. 

Altogether,  I  regard  the  annual  Irrigation  Congresses  as  the 
most  important  gatherings  in  the  West.  The  new  government  irri- 
gation schemes  mean  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars — some 
already  spent  and  millions  more  to  be  spent — and  there  are  mil- 
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lions  of  acres  of  arid  land,  rich  and  fertile  and  needihg  only  wa- 
ter. 

The  American  Seed  Trade  Association  should  always  be  rep- 
resented at  these  congresses.  I  know  of  no  other  class  of  men  who 
should  be  more  interested.  A  great  farming  population  with 
moderately  large  holdings  will  mean  a  tremendously  increased 
demand  for  seed. 

The  Seed  Trade  was  recognized  as  an  important  body  of  in- 
terested people  and  as  delegate  I  was  kept  advised  of  the  congress 
and  supplied  with  all  its  literature  by  both  President  and  Secretary 
and  I  only  regret  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  devote  the 
entire  week  to  its  meetings. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  foregoing  report  was  re- 
ceived and  filed. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Northrup:  I  would  move  that  the  President 
be  directed  to  appoint  a  delegate  to  the  next  convention  of 
the  National  Irrigation  Congress.  The  great  importance  of 
irrigation  is  widely  recognized.  I  had  the  pleasure  several 
years  ago  of  attending  one  of  their  conventions,  and  at 
that  meeting  and  also  at  a  subsequent  one  they  not  only 
considered  the  uses  of  water  in  the  way  of  irrigation  in  the 
west  but  the  importance  of  storage  of  surplus  waters  in  all 
sections  of  the  country ;  the  idea  being  to  reserve  and  store 
those  waters,  something  that  might  very  well  have  been 
done  this  spring  if  it  had  been  possible,  that  they  could  be 
used  during  the  dry  season  when  they  are  more  needed. 
This  IS  a  subject  which  wmU  become  of  greater  and  greater 
importance  to  each  successive  generation  and  in  which  the 
whole  country  is  vitally  interested.  It  seems  to  me  that 
from  year  to  year  this  body  should  be  represented  in  an 
organization  of  that  character,  for  the  sake  of  those  w^ho 
are  to  succeed  us. 

President  Green  suggested  that  this  matter  had  been 
covered  in  his  address,  and  Mr.  Northrup  was  about  to 
withdraw  his  motion,  but  Mr.  Willard  suggested  that  his 
Committee  would  prefer  to  have  the  convention  take  action, 
and  the  Chair  thereupon  put  the  motion  that  one  or  more 
delegates  be  appointed  to  the  next  National  Irrigation 
Congress. 

The  motion  carried  unanimously. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Grenell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Cus- 
toms and  Tariff,  announced  that  that  Committee  had  no 
report  to  offer. 

President  Green  called  for  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Seed  Distribution,  and  also  the  special 
Committee  on  Proprietary  Rights  in  Names  of  Plants  and 
Seeds,  Mr.  Alexander  Forbes,  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Com- 
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pany,  being  the  Chairman  of  both  Committees;  and  in  re- 
sponse, in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Forbes,  the  following  com- 
munications from  him  were  read  by  Secretary  Kendel, 
viz.  I 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  COMPANY, 

SEEDSMEN  &  FLORISTS. 

•     35  &  37  Cortlandt  St. 

New  York,  June  20th,  1908. 
Mr.  George  S.  Green, 

236  Johnson  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
Dear  Mr.  Green: — I  received  your  letter  of  the  15th 
inst.,  asking  for  a  special  report  of  the  committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Seed  Distribution,  but  am  sorry  to  say,  that  little 
has  been  done  beyond  the  fact  that  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  Astor  Hotel,  New  York,  Oct.  21st,  1907,  at  which  the  fol- 
lowing were  present: 

William  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
C.  F.Wood,  Louisville,  Ky. 
A.  L.  Don,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Walter   P.   Stokes.    Philadelphia,   Pa. 
Martin  Ribsam,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
S.  F.  Willard,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 
H.  Holmes,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Henry  F.  Michel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Executive  Committee  report  was  read,  after  which 
the  meeting  decided  that  they  were  not  in  favor  of  contin- 
uing the  fight  or  doing  anything  beyond  waiting  on  the  Ag- 
ricultural Committee  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate.  I 
endeavored  to  get  the  other  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  Mr.  Maule  and  Mr.  Burpee,  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton prior  to  the  passing  of  the  agricultural  appropriation, 
but  as  the  times  these  committees  met  was  just  the  time 
that  we  were  all  swamped  with  business,  the  meeting  with 
the  Agricultural  Committees  in  Washington  did  not  take 
place.     I  regret  that  this  was  the  case. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALEX.  FORBES. 


After  receiving  your  notification  of  my  appointment 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Proprietary  Rights  in 
Names  of  Plants  and  Seeds  which  was  recently  established, 
to  act  in  conjunction     with  the  same     committee  of  the 
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Wholesale  Seedsmen's  League,  I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr. 
C.  H.  Breck  and  Mr.  S.  F.  Willard  representing  the  other 
Committee,  asking  them  to  nan]e  a  date  and  place  which 
would  be  convenient  for  them  for  a  meeting.  They  were 
still  busy  with  their  spring  trade  and  could  not  fix  a  date 
at  that  time.  I  again  wrote  them  saying  that  on  or  about 
the  end  of  May  I  would  be  away  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  if  possible  to  have  a  joint  meeting  before  then,  but  it 
could  not  be  arranged,  and  as  I  only  returned  from  my  va- 
cation on  Thursday  last,  the  18th,  it  wag  impossible  to  ar- 
range a  meeting  before  your  convention  took  place.  I  re- 
gret, therefore,  that  nothing  has  been  accomplished  so  far. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ALEX.  FORBES. 
June  20th,  1908. 


President  Green:  We  appointed  during  Ihe  past  year 
as  a  delegate  to  the  National  Flower  Commission  Mr.  W.  F. 
Jones,  which  appointment  was  made  on  the  understanding 
that  that  Commission  would  meet  at  Hartford.  Mr.  Jones 
has  reported  to  me  through  another  member  who  is  here 
that  he  was  unable  to  learn  of  any  such  meeting.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  took  the  matter  up  with  Secretary  Ken- 
del  or  not;  but  at  any  rate  he  has  no  report  to  make,  for 
the  reason  that  he  was  unable  to  find  the  meeting  which 
he  was  to  attend. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  Code, 
Mr.  Walter  P.  Stokes,  is  not  here.  I  believe  Mr.  Duryea, 
another  member  of  that  Committee,  has  something  to  pre- 
sent. 

Mr.  Duryea:  W^e  have  no  report  to  make  on  account 
of  the  pure  seed  bill  coming  up,  for  which  reason  we 
thought  it  would  not  be  a  fit  time  now  to  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  revising  the  code. 

President  Green:  Have  you  not  reached  some  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Duryea,  as  to  the  advisability  of  revising  that 
code?  I  believe  that  really  was  to  be  the  special  duty  of 
that  Committee.  Suppose  we  get  lined  up  a  little  on  that 
question. 

Mr.  Duryea:  I  was  unable  to  communicate  with  Mr. 
Stokes  except  once.  He  held  that  it  was  advisable  to  have 
a  new  code  made.  We  found  that  the  cost  would  be  ap- 
proximately $3.00  each  on  say  500  copies^  which  would 
be  sufficient  to  cover  our  wants.     That  is  a  rough  estimate. 
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We  thought  that  the  pure  seed  bill  coming  up  might  necessi- 
tate some  new  clauses  in  the  code  and  that  until  that  was 
disposed  of  nothing  definite  could  be  done. 

President  Green:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  Mr. 
Duryea's  report.  I  think  it  is  a  proper  subject  for  some 
discussion  at  the  present  time.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  member.  There  was  quite  a  sentiment  among  a 
number  of  those  attending  the  last  convention  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  revising  the  code.  I  think  that 
the  convention  should  give  some  expression  as  to  their 
desires  in  the  matter,  so  as  to  guide  future  officers  in  their 
treatment  of  this  subject,  unless  it  is  decided  to  drop  it. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Wood:  I  think  Mr.  Duryea's  point  is  very 
well  taken,  and  that  the  Committee  should  probably  take  up 
the  matter  after  the  pure  seed  bill  has  been  acted  on  by  Con- 
gress or  gotten  into  some  shape  so  that  we  know  what  its 
provisions  will  be.  I  do  not  think  we  have  had  a  new  code  for 
fifteen  years.  The  present  one  covers  all  the  important 
points,  but  there  may  be  some  special  terms  or  special  refer- 
ences, or  special  qualities  that  might  have  to  be  considered 
under  the  pure  seed  law. 

Mr.  Duryea:  If  the  question  is  to  be  taken  up  any 
further  I  would  recommend  that  you  place  on  the  commit- 
tee representatives  in  the  grass  seed,  garden  seed  and  flower 
seed  lines,  respectively,  so  that  all  the  diflFerent  items  may 
be  fully  covered. 

President  Green:  What  further  suggestions  are  there 
in  regard  to  this  matter? 

Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson  :  I  would  suggest  that  the  Com- 
mittee be  continued  until  such  time  as  they  have  something 
definite  to  report. 

President  Green :  Does  that  mean  that  the  same  per- 
sonnel will  continue? 

Mr.  Robinson :     The  same  personnel. 

Motion  seconded.    * 

President  Green :  The  present  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee are  Messrs.  Stokes^  Conklin,  and  Duryea,  one  gar- 
den seed  man  and  two  grass  seed  men  and  no  representative 
of  the  flower  seed  trade. 

Mr.  Duryea:  I  would  ask  to  be  excused  from  that 
Committee. 

President  Green:  Mr.  Duryea  has  a  habit — (Laugh- 
ter)— is  there  any  further  discussion  on  Mr.  Robinson's 
motion  ? 
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Mr.  J.  E.  Northrup:  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Dur- 
yea's  suggestion  is  a  very  good  one,  that  there  be  a  com- 
mittee of  three,  one  a  g^ass  seed  man,  one  a  garden  seed 
man  and  one  a  flower  seed  man. 

President  Green:  While  I  very  much  dislike  to  run 
any  chance  of  Mr.  Duryea's  getting  away,  I  would  think 
perhaps  it  were  better  to  leave  that  to  the  discretion  of 
the  incoming  President,  if  the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough :  In  view  of  the  President's  remark 
that  it  would  be  a  bad  thing  to  let  Mr.  Duryea  get  away, 
I  would  say  that  he  is  in  one  of  the  head  centers  and  knows 
the  value  of  a  code  and  knows  how  to  get  it  up.  Mr.  Conk- 
lin  does  too,  of  course,  but  he  is  not  in  as  close  touch  with 
the  trade  perhaps  as  Mr.  Duryea.  I  think  the  Committee 
should  be  empowered  to  enlarge  its  numbers  by  adding  a 
flower  seed  man,  and  in  that  case  they  should  select  a  flower 
seed  man  whose  location  would  be  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
act  with  them.  If  I  am  not  out  of  order  I  would  move  to 
amend  that  the  Committee  be  continued,  with  power  to  add 
a  flower  seed  man  to  their  number. 

President  Green:  The  convention  last  year  ordered 
that  the  Committee  report  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  Mr.  Duryea  did  make  a  report  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, stating  that  he  would  make  further  recommendations 
later,  if  I  remember  rightly.  I  think  I  ought  to  say  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  that  Mr.  Stokes  was  very  much 
averse  to  accepting  the  chairmanship  of  that  Committee, 
and  did  so  only  upon  my  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  was  only  to  make  suggestions.  He 
held,  and  I  think  that  most  of  us  feel,  that  the  real  work 
of  that  Committee,  aside  from  the  necessity  for  technical 
suggestions  by  dealers,  must  be  done  by  employing  some- 
body that  is  a  code  expert.  I  would  like  the  convention 
tp  take  all  these  matters  into  consideration  and  not  hampo 
the  new  President.  The  Chair  is  ready  now  for  a  final 
amendment  or  substitute  motion. 

Mr.  Robinson :  I  offered  my  motion  on  the  basis  that 
the  old  Committee  can  work  better  on  the  matter  than  an 
entirely  new  one.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to  leave  it  to 
the  new  President,  whoever  he  may  be;  but  I  believe  that 
some  member  of  the  old  committee  should  be  retained  at 
least  to  give  the  benefit  of  what  has  already  been  done  by 
his  colleagues.  ^ 

President  Green:  As  I  understand  Mr.  Robinsons 
motion,  it  is  that  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  Code  be 
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continued  subject  to  the  appointment  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent; and  that  the  convention  recommend  that  at  least 
some  members  of  the  present  Committee  be  continued  on 
that  Committee,  and  that  the  Committee  as  finally  consti- 
tuted be  made  up  of  a  garden  seed  man,  a  grass  seed  man 
nnd  a  flower  seed  man.  Does  that  cover  it? 
Mr.  Robinson  :     Yes,  sir. 

President  Green :  Is  there  any  further  discussion  on 
that  ? 

No  further  discussion  being  offered,  the  above  motion 
was  put  and  carried. 

Secretary  Kendel :  The  convention  last  year  I  think 
was  undecided  as  to  the  advisability  of  changing  the  code 
at  all,  and  my  recollection  of  the  whole  matter^  and  after 
reading  last  year's  report  of  the  proceedings,  was  that  it 
was  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Duryea's  Committee  to 
decide  whether  we  should  have  a  new  code,  whether  we 
should  try  to  revise  the  old  code,  or  whether  we  should  do 
anything  at  all.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Duryea  what  his 
Committee  finally  determined,  whether  they  wanted  to 
simply  modify  the  code,  or  to  get  up  an  entirely  new  one, 
or  to  let  matters  stand  as  they  are? 

Mr.  Duryea:  I  only  took  the  matter  up  with  Mr. 
Stokes.  We  have  not  communicated  with  the  other  gen- 
tleman on  the  Committee.  Mr.  Stokes'  idea,  in  which  I 
concurred,  was  that  it  would  be  best  to  get  up  a  new  code 
and  not  simply  a  revision  of  the  old  one.  They  handle 
the  code  business  so  differently  nowadays  than  they  did  at 
the  time  that  our  present  code  was  originally  gotten  up 
that  we  thought  it  would  be  better  to  have  an  entirely  new 
code  prepared. 

President  Green :  I  might  say  that  I  have  been  work- 
ing on  a  new  code  recently,  and  find  that  there  are  lists  of 
five  letter  words  that  fulfill  all  the  requirements  of  the  tele- 
graph companies,  any  two  of  which  words  can  be  com- 
bined into  a  ten-letter  word ;  and,  of  course^  if  such  combina- 
tion were  taken  it  would  be  some  recompense  for  the  ex- 
pense of  preparing  a  new  code  by  reason  of  the  saving 
which  would  be  effected.  There  are  some  objections  to  the 
use  of  ten-letter  words,  however.  The  matter  will  have 
to  be  carefully  considered  by  a  competent  code  expert. 

The  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Seed  Legislation  and 
Seed  Adulteration,  if  any,  will  be  received  at  the  executive 
session  tonight ;  so  we  will  pass  them  over  for  the  pres- 
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ent,  and  call   for  report  of  Committee  on  Postal   Laws,    Mr. 
Charles  N.  Page,  Chairman. 

Which  was  submitted  and  read  by  Mr.  Page,  as  fol- 
lows : 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  POSTAL  LAWS,  ETC. 

There  has  been  no  new  legislation  regarding  postal  affairs 
during  the  past  year,  which  is  of  importance  to  seed  dealers,  and 
Congress  has  been  so  busy  with  other  matters  that  your  Commit- 
tee thought  it  useless  to  devote  much  attention  to  that  phase  of 
the  work.  We,  however,  had  a  bill  introduced  by  Congressman 
Hull  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  last  December,  a  copy  of 
which  is  attached  hereto,  marked  H.  R.  6233.  This  provides  for 
the  payment  of  postage  on  books,  catalogues,  and  other  printed 
matter  in  bulk,  instead  of  by  affixing  postage  stamps.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  other  bills  have  been  introduced.  The  ones  of  most  interest 
to  seed  dealers  being  H.  R.  11,499,  introduced  by  Mr.  Samuels, 
providing  for  the  combining  of  the  3rd  and  4th  classes  of  matter 
at  the  postage  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces.  H.  R.  4428, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Henry,  providing  for  the  rural  parcels  post  ser- 
vice at  a  much  lower  price  than  the  present  rates  and  H.  R.  4429, 
introduced  by  the  same  man,  which  provides  not  only  for  the  con- 
solidation of  the  3rd  and  4th  class  mail  matter,  but  also  for  the 
insurance  of  all  packages  sent  by  mail  and  the  establishing  of  a' 
parcels  post  system. 

We  are  pleased  to  call  your  attention  to  the  recent  announce- 
ment of  Post  Master  General  Meyer  that  he  had  entered  into  agree- 
ment with  the  British  Government,  which  provides  for  letter 
postage  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land at  our  present  local  letter  rate  of  two  cents  per  ounce.  This 
is  to  become  effective  October  first,  1908,  and  is  a  change  which 
will  be  welcomed  by  all  dealers  doing  a  foreign  business.  The 
Universal  Postal  Union  on  October  first  of  last  year,  reduced  their 
rate  from  five  cents  per  half  ounce,  to  five  cents  for  the  first 
ounce  and  three  cents  for  each  additional  ounce  on  all  letters  be- 
tween the  various  civilized  countries  belonging  to  this  union.  It  is 
considered  certain  that  the  special  rate  which  has  been  arranged  for 
with  England  is  simply  an  entering  wedge,  and  that  soon  we  will 
have  a  like  agreement  with  all  of  the  large  nations. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  mention  a  speech  made  by  Post  Master 
General  Meyer  in  Boston  last  October  in  which  he  favors  establish- 
ing a  foreign  and  domestic  Parcels  Post  and  a  reduction  of  the 
postal  rates  on  domestic  matter.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  packages  can  be  mailed  across  this  continent  and  also  across 
the  ocean  to  some  European  destination  for  a  lower  price  than  our 
own  citizens  can  send  a  similar  package  from  one  city  to  another, 
one  hundred  miles  apart.  He  also  refers  to  the  weight  of  pack- 
ages which  can  be  only  four  pounds  in  this  country  while  interna- 
tional packages  can  be  sent  up  to  a  weight  of  eleven  pounds.  He 
recommends  the  issuance  of  postal  notes  of  various  denominations 
ranging  from  one  cent  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  These  notes 
can  be  used  practically  the  same  as  the  old  paper  fractional  cur- 
rency. In  a  later  speecli  made  before  the  Union  League  of  Phila- 
delphia,  at    the   invitation    of    Mr.    Burpee,    he   favored   many   im- 
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provements  in  the  matter  of  handling  mails  which  will  be  of  last- 
ing benefit  to  the  seed  trade.  It  seems  to  us  that  no  reasonable 
person  should  object  to  these  changes  in  the  law,  but  they  are. 
of  course,  combated  by  the  express  companies  and  small  local 
dealers. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  yet  permitted  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  a  Domestic  Parcels  Post,  but  they  are  gradually 
gaining  the  privilege  of  exchanging  goods  by  mail  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  and  we  now  have  Parcels  Post  arrangements  with 
many  other  countries.  There  are,  however,  some  decided  incon- 
gruities in  the  law;  for  instance  we  can  send  an  11-lb.  parcel  to 
New  Zealand  for  twelve  cents  per  pound,  but  we  cannot  send 
one  weighing  more  than  four  pounds  to  Canada  at  any  price  unless 
we  divide  the  package.  It  would  be  decidedly  amusing,  were  it  not 
so  serious,  when  we  consider  that  we  can  ship  an  11-pound  pack- 
age to  far-off  New  Zealand  for  $1.32  while  if  we  send  merchandise 
to  the  same  weight  to  a  neighboring  town  or  over  into  Canada  it 
will  cost  us  at  least  $1.76. 

Your  Committee  has  corresponded  with  several  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate,  calling  their  attention  to 
matters  which  we  thought  would  be  favorable  to  the  Seed  Trade. 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  well  to  decide  on  such  legislation  as 
is  thought  to  be  desirable  and  push  it  forward  during  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHAS.  N.  PAGE, 
Chairman. 

SIXTIETH  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION.    H.  R.  6233. 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

December  9,  1907. 

Mr.  Hull,  of  Iowa,  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

A  BILL. 

Providing  for  the  manner  of  payment  of  postage  on  books,  cata- 
logues, and  other  printed  matter. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the 
Postmaster-General  is  hereby  authorized  and  instructed  to  accept 
third-class  matter,  consisting  of  books,  pamphlets,  catalogues,  and 
other  third-class  matter,  at  the  post-office  of  the  town  of  publica- 
tion, upon  payment  of  postage  on  the  bulk  weight,  without  affixing 
stamps,  at  the  present  rate  of  postage  for  third-class  matter,  that 
is,  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  eight  cents  per  pound:  Provid- 
ed, That  no  single  pamphlet  or  package  shall  weigh  less  than  two 
ounces  and  that  the  total  quantity  presented  for  mailing  at  any 
one  time  shall  not  be  less  than  fifty  pounds:  And  provided  furth- 
er. That  the  wrapper  or  envelope  of  each  package  shall  bear  the 
notice,  "Postage  paid  in  money  at  regular  third-class  rates,"  with 
the  sender's  permit  number. 
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Mr.  J.  T.  Buckbee:  As  a  member  of  Mr.  Page's  Com- 
mittee I  take  pleasure  in  supporting  his  recommendations, 
which  I  believe  to  be  of  vital  interest  to  the  major  portion 
of  the  membership  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  recommedation  should  be  made 
to  the  incoming  President  to  continue  Mr.  Page  as  Chair- 
man of  this  Committee,  and  would  move  that  the  report  of 
the  Committee  be  received  and  a  vote  of  thanks  extended  to 
Mr.  Page. 

The  motion  carried. 

Mr.  Northrup:  I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  that 
Mr.  Page  be  made  a  standing  member  of  all  committees, 
in  view  of  his  efficient  work. 

President  Green :  I  agree  with  you  that  it  would  add 
to  the  eflFectiveness  of  the  committees  wonderfully. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Vaughan:  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
an  important  decision  of  the  Post  Office  Department  with 
reference  to  the  perforation  of  stamps  with  initials  in  order 
to  prevent  petty  stealing  of  postage  stamps.  The  Depart- 
ment has  ruled  that  you  can  perforate  stamps  with  your  in- 
itials for  this  purpose,  under  certain  restrictions.  This  is 
important  in  the  seed  business  where  we  use  so  many 
stamps. 

President  Green:  I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  the 
convention  to  obtain  definite  information  on  that  subject. 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Boyles  has  expressed  his  willingness 
to  present  certain  information  relating  to  it  later. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Wood:  I  move  that  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association  put  itself  on  record  as  again  favoring  a 
parcels'  post,  especially  in  relation  to  domestic  affairs,  and 
that  the  Committee  on  Postal  Laws  of  this  Association 
prepare  suitable  resolutions  and  forward  same  to  Post- 
master General  Meyer  and  also  to  the  committees  on  postal 
affairs  of  the  House  and  Senate,  The  parcels'  post  project 
has  been  under  consideration  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
it  is  gradually  developing."  A  great  many  interests  are 
opposed  to  it,  especially  local  stores,  hardware  dealers  and 
others.  I  think  that  any  assistance  or  endorsement  that 
can  be  gotten  from  a  class  of  dealers  such  as  this  convention 
represents  would  have  some  weight. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:  May  I  ask  whether  this  Associa- 
tion has  ever  gone  on  record  as  endorsing  a  parcels*  post?  If 
so,  I  have  no  record  of  it. 
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Mr.  C.  F.  Wood :  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  previously 
gone  on  record^  but  the  matter  has  generally  been  consid- 
ered favorably  by  the  members  of  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough :  I  have  no  recollection  of  the  or- 
ganization ever  having  gone  on  record  as  favoring  a  parcels' 
post.  Both  individually  and  as  a  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion I  am  opposed  to  the  parcels'  post.  Personally  I  have 
always  been  opposed  to  it,  and  unless  some  argument  can 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  me  I  shall  still  remain  opposed 
to  it,  believing  that  it  is  a  matter  that  is  more  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  department  stores  than  general  business. 

Mr.  Holmes:  Mr.  McCullough  evidenly  has  not  had 
much  to  do  with  the  mail  order  business  in  his  time,  or  he 
would  not  speak  that  way,  I  think.  The  parcels'  post  in 
the  mail  order  business  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  advan- 
tageous things  that  could  possibly  happen.  I  was  orig- 
inaly  with  Mr.  Burpee,  and  I  know  what  trouble  we  had  in 
dividing  up  our  packages  from  time  to  time,  as  I  had  charge 
of  that  department  while  in  his  employ ;  and  I  know  that  a 
parcels'  post  would  eradicate  a  great  many  difficulties  that 
come  up  in  the  mail  order  business,  and  I  believe  it  would 
be  highly  advantageous.  As  far  as  department  stores  are 
concerned,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  but  so  far 
as  our  own  seed  business  is  concerned,  I  believe  I  can  con- 
scientiously say  that  a  parcels'  post  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  to  have.  I  believe  that  both  Mr.  Dungan  and  Mr. 
Earl,  representatives  of  perhaps  the  two  largest  houses  in 
that  line,  can  bear  me  out  in  what  I  say. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Page:  I  do  not  know  that  the  Associa- 
tion has  ever  officially  recommended  a  parcels'  post  system, 
but  I  do  know  that  it  has  been  mentioned  in  the  reports 
almost  every  year,  and  has  been  favorably  commented  on, 
and  your  Committee  has  been  working  along  that  line ;  but 
we  have  not  felt  like  working  for  or  recommending  some 
of  the  ridiculous  measures  which  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress,  such  as  sending  parcels  of  provisions  through  the 
mails,  turkeys  for  Christmas  dinners,  etc.  If  we  could  have 
some  measure  at  least  as  good  as  those  in  practice  in  the 
third  class  countries  of  Europe  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 
It  is  stated  now  on  pretty  good  authority  that  the  United 
States,  which  formerly  stood  first  in  postal  progress,  now 
stands  twenty-third  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  (A 
voice:     "Skidoo,  231"). 
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Mr.  J.  T.  Buckbee:  It  is  my  understanding  that  in 
your  good  city  recently  there  was  incorporated  a  political 
plank  referring  particularly  to  the  endorsement  of  the  par- 
cels* post.  With  all  due  respect  to  our  good  friend  from 
Cincinnati  I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  support  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Holmes.  Possibly  some  of  his  remarks  might  be  sus- 
ceptible of  further  proof;  but  I  feel  that  this  Association 
ought  to  remember  the  interests  of  those  of  its  members 
whose  particular  and  personal  interests  would  be  abundant- 
ly helped  out  by  a  reasonable  parcels'  post  system ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  their  members  of  Congress  should  feel  willing  to 
support  such  action.  I  believe  that  this  Association  ought  to 
go  on  record  either  for  or  against  a  reasonable  parcels'  post 
system. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  The  house  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent  does  very  little  mail  order  business.  Our  busi- 
ness would  not  be  materially  affected  whether  we  have  a 
parcels'  post  or  whether  we  do  not.  Looking  at  the  matter 
broadly,  however,  I  contend  and  have  always  contended 
that  if  Tom  Brown  in  Chicago  can  supply  my  neighbor  Bill 
Jones  with  seed  better  in  quality  and  better  in  price  than 
I  can,  that  the  Chicago  man  ought  to  have  the  business. 
I  believe  that  this  Association  as  an  Association  has  never 
gone  on  record  on  this  matter,  and  that  it  is  high  time  that 
it  should  go  on  record  either  favorably  or  unfavorably.  I 
most  heartily  second  the  motion  that  this  Association  do 
go  on  record  as  favoring  a  reasonable  parcels'  post  system. 

The  Chair  invited  further  remarks,  and  none  offering, 
put  Mr.  Wood's  motion,  which  was  duly  carried. 

President  Green:  I  do  not  know  whether  I  fully  un- 
derstood as  to  whether  the  present  Committee  on  Postal 
Laws  was  to  take  charge  of  that,  or  to  submit  it  for  the 
approval  of  this  convention. 

Mr.  Wood:  The  motion  was  that  the  existing  Com- 
mittee be  given  power  to  draw  up  suitable  resolutions  set- 
ting forth  the  action  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
tion, endorsing  a  reasonable  parcels'  post  measure. 

Mr.  Buckbee:  I  move  that  Mr.  Wood  report  at  the 
next  session  a  detailed  statement,  making  it  absolutely  clear 
in  all  its  features. 

Mr.  Wood :  The  resolution  having  been  adopted  I 
thing  the  gentleman  is  out  of  order. 

President  Green :  I  think  Mr.  Wood's  motion  was  of 
the  tenor  that  he  has  just  stated,  and  unless  there  is  de- 
cided objection  it  will  be  understood  that  way,  that  the 
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Committee  is  authorized  by  this  convention  to  approve  a 
reasonable  parcels'  post  measure,  and  forward  our  recom- 
mendation of  the  same. 

Secretary  Kendel  now  made  announcement  of  the  ban- 
quet at  8  o'clock  Wednesday  night,  and  the  price  per  plate; 
President  Green  explaining  that  it  has  been  deemed  best  by 
the  Executive  Committee  to  adopt  the  plan  of  paying  as 
you  go  and  not  looking  to  the  local  people  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense of  this  form  of  entertainment,  saying  that  he  hoped 
the  new  plan  would  meet  with  approval. 

On  motion,  adjourned  until  2  o'clock  P.  M. 


FIRST  DAY. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION— JUNE  23. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  recess.  President 
Green  in  the  Chair,  and  Secretary  Kendel  at  his  station. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Ross,  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittee on  Experiment  Stations,  the  report  of  this  Commit- 
tee and  accompanying  letter  from  Mr.  Ross  were  read  by  Sec- 
retary Kendel,  as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EXPERIMENT  STA- 
TIONS. 

As  this  is  my  third  report  as  chairman  of  this  committee,  there 
is  very  little  that  I  can  add  to  what  I  have  said  in  the  past  but 
the  annual  report  published  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
gives  a  complete  list  of  the  various  stations  and  a  full  account  of 
their  doings  and  as  this  is  mailed  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it,  every 
member  of  the  Association  should  send  for  a  copy. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  stations  have  been  ma- 
terially broadened  and  increased  as  the  result  of  the  Adams  act, 
which  was  passed  March  16,  1906.  This  provides  for  increased 
annual  appropriation  for  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  Un- 
der the  terms  of  this  act  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  must  an- 
nually ascertain  and  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
to  each  state  and  territory  whether  it  is  complying  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  and  is  entitled  to  receive  its  share  of  the  annual  ap- 
propriation for  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  under  this  act, 
and  the  amount  which  each  is  entitled  respectively  to  receive, 
and  make  its  annual  report  to  Congress  on  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures and  work  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  in  all  of 
the  states  and  territories,  and  also  whether  the  appropriation  of  any 
state  or  territory  has  been  withheld;  and  if  so,  the  reason  therefor. 

This  Committee  has  had  no  chance  to  meet  during  the  past 
year,  and  as  Chairman  I  feci  duty  bound  to  apologize  to  the 
other  members  for  my  negligence  in  not  communicating  with  them 
for  advice  as  to  what  is  being  done  by  the  stations  in  their  lo- 
calities. 
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The  principal  thing  which  is  of  interest  to  the  dealers  and 
growers  in  this  state  is  the  seed  separation  carried  on  by  Prof. 
Geo.  E.  Stone,  of  the  Amherst,  Mass.,  station.  Bulletin  No.  151, 
published  February,  1908,  gives  a  good  report  of  the  work  in  this 
line.  Tobacco  and  onion  are  the  two  principal  seeds  which  have 
received  especial  attention,  and  this  Bulletin  gives  the  result  of 
the  experimenting,  and  should  be  read  by  all  seed  growers. 

The  Conn.  Station  at  Storrs  is  carrying  on  an  extensive  va- 
riety test  with  vegetables  and  will  mail  in  a  short  time  bulletins 
on  garden  and  field  beans.  This  will  describe  and  illustrate  all 
American  varieties  of  beans.  They  are  also  engaged  in  bean 
breeding,  with  special  reference  to  heredity.  Mr.  C.  D.  Jarvts, 
Horticulturist  of  the  Station  is  Secretary,  and  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  a  Plant  Breeders'  Association,  and  he  hopes  to  get 
all  Connecticut  growers  to  join.  They  have  commenced  a  system 
of  organization  and  certification  of  agricultural  seeds  which  he 
hopes  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  both  growers  and  breeders. 

New  Hampshire  station  is  interested  in  the  improvement  of 
strains  and  varieties  of  vegetables  by  selection  and  hand-crossing. 
One  matter  which  they  think  of  importance  to  growers  and  seeds- 
men is  the  thorough  testing  to  determine  the  value  of  all  novelties 
before  being  offered  to  the  public,  as  they  claim  a  large  majority  of 
novelties  are  rushed  on  to  the  market  before  their  real  worth  is 
known.  They  recommend  that  this  work  be  done  by  some  experi- 
ment station,  as  their  information  would  not  be  prejudiced,  and 
they  think  that  confidence  can  be  built  up  between  seedsmen  and 
growers  in  this  way.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the  experi- 
ence of  one  station  will  be  of  little  benefit  to  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

The  Maine  Station:  The  state  of  Maine  has  some  peculiar 
laws  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  seed.  The  Director,  however,  inter- 
prets their  laws  entirely  diflFerent  from  what  they  appear  to  have 
been  written.  Under  this  law  every  lot  of  seed  containing  one 
pound  or  more  of  cereals,  grasses  and  forage  plants,  vegetable 
and  garden  seeds,  excepting  sweet  corn,  must  be  accompanied  by 
a  written  guarantee  of  the  percentage  of  purity.  Dealers  may  base 
their  guarantee  on  tests  conducted  by  themselves,  by  their  agents 
or  by  the  Director  of  the  Maine  Station,  provided  that  such  tests 
»hall  be  made  under  such  conditions  as  the  Director  may  prescribe. 
This  law  appears  to  be  about  as  efficient  as  its  prohibition  law. 
It  makes  it  a  little  more  difficult  to  do  business,  but  the  purchaser 
pays  the  bill. 

These  seed  laws  are  being  more  strictly  enforced  this  season 
than  ever  before. 

W.  D.  ROSS,  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

President  Green:  Is  Mr.  S.  E.  Briggs,  of  Toronto, 
present?  He  is  also  a  member  of  this  Committee,  and  was 
asked  to  give  a  supplementary  report.  However,  he  wrote 
to  me  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  so  and  so  I  presume 
he  has  nothing  to  present  at  this  time.  The  report  is  be- 
fore you,  gentlemen,  for  action.  Are  there  any  comments, 
or  suggestions  for  the  future  work  of  this  Committee?  If 
so,  they  will  be  acceptable. 
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Mr.  McMeans :  Mr.  President,  as  representing  the  On- 
tario Agricultural  College,  at  Guelph,  Ontario,  I  desire  to  be 
in  touch  with  you  in  what  we  are  doing  there  in  the  vege- 
table line  and  in  testing  novelties  and  in  seed  selection  es- 
pecially as  to  peas,  beans,  cabbage  and  onions.  Any  help 
I  can  get  from  you  in  your  line  of  selection  work  I  would 
be  pleased  to  have  at  any  time,  and  will  reciprocate  in 
kind. 

President  Green:  The  Association  appreciates  such 
an  offer  as  that.  Is  there  any  further  comment  on  this  mat- 
ter? If  not,  I  will  ask  for  the  motion  that  the  report  be 
accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

On  motion,  the  action  indicated  by  the  President  was 
taken. 

President  Green :  We  will  now  have  a  paper  on  "The- 
oretical and  Practical  Seed  Breeding,"  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Tracy, 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  Tracy:  The  paper  which  I  will  read  is  rather 
short,  because  I  thought  it  would  be  warm  out  here  and 
that  you  would  not  be  able  to  listen  for  any  length  of  time 
to  my  paper,  which  is  as  follows: 

THEORETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  SEED  BREEDING. 

By  Dr.  W.  W.  Tracy,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

The  fundamental  object  of  all  cultivation  is  uniformity  of 
product.  The  jungle  often,  even  generally  carries  a  greater  burden 
of  vegetation  than  the  best  cultivated  field;  we  may  even  find  there 
some  most  perfectly  developed  plants  of  very  desirable  types, 
but  they  are  not  uniformly  of  the  particular  sort  we  need,  so  we 
clear  them  away,  and  aim  in  the  cultivated  field  to  have  all  of  the 
plants,  and  all  of  the  product  of  the  kind  we  most  desire,  and  the 
more  perfectly  this  is  accomplished  the  better  we  feel  paid  for  our 
efforts.  One  of  the  most  important  means  of  securing  this  result 
is  the  use  of  seed  which  is  certain  to  develop  into  plants  of  the 
exact  character  wanted,  and  the  production  of  such  seed  lies  at 
the  very  foundation  of  all  successful  agriculture,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  most  careful  study.  • 

I  do  not  think  that  a  long  discussion,  even  if  it  were  a  very 
learned  one  of  the  scientific  theories  on  which  the  production  of 
pure  seed  is  based  would  at  this  time  be  of  much  interest  or  value, 
and  I  will  only  refer  to  a  few  of  them  very  briefly  as  an  introduction 
to  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  more  practical  phase  of  the  subject. 

Previous  to  Darwin's  time  scientists  paid  little  attention  to 
garden  varieties  or  considered  them  of  much  importance.  It  was 
generally  thought  that  they  developed  gradually  and  slowly  as^  a 
result  of  long  continued  selection  through  natural  or  artificial 
conditions,  and  earlier  efforts  in  seed  breeding  were  founded  on 
this  supposition.  Later  scientists  have  come  to  recognize  more 
clearly  that  every  plant  contains  within  itself  a  multitude  of  po- 
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tential  variations,  some  of  which  though  quite  as  distinct  as  those 
which  distinguish  species  may  lie  dormant  without  any  apparent 
influence  over  the  external  form  of  the  plant,  which  is  wholly  de- 
termined by  combinations  in  certain  definite  proportions  of  other 
tendencies,  yet  these  potential  variations  do  not  cease  to  exist  but 
through  the  influence  of  the  pollen  of  some  other  plant,  changed 
external  conditions,  or  other  cause  may  at  any  time  in  some  indi- 
vidual seed  or  bud  become  active  and  dominant,  and  bring  about 
in  i*  a  new  combination  and  balance  of  influences  resulting  in  a 
radical  change  in  the  external  varietal  character,  and  the  new  form 
thus  developed  may  by  selection  become  definite  and  fixed  as  the 
older  one.  and  thus  originate  a  new  variety,  or  even  new  species. 
Each  generation  of  exactly  the  same  combination  or  balance  of 
variant  tendencies,  and  consequently  identical  external  character 
lessens  the  probability  of  a  new  combination  and  consequent  ex- 
ternal change.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the  difficulty 
of  finding  two  plants,  or  even  two  flowers  or  leaves  of  the  same 
plant  which  are  exactly  alike  even  in  external  form  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  probabiHty  that  those  in  which  the  active  and  poten- 
tial variant  tendencies  exist  in  exactly  the  same  proportionate 
strength  are  equally  rare,  and  we  can  see  ever  present  possibility 
of  a  change  in  the  combination,  and  consequent  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  seed.  Scientists  assert  that  at  least  in  some  cases 
these  different  variant  tendencies  exist  in  balanced  pairs,  the  rela- 
tive dominant  and  recessive  influence  of  each  of  the  pair  being 
controlled  by  definite  laws  through  which  the  breeder  can  secure, 
as  far  as  these  pairs  are  concerned,  definite  results,  but  no  one  has 
yet  dared  to  claim  that  all  the  potential  variations  are  so  paired,  or 
that  the  exact  combination  and  resultant  balance  of  influence  be- 
tween them  can  be  easily  controlled.  There  are  many  other  the- 
ories as  to  the  laws  underlying  breeding,  but  without  farther  dis- 
cussion of  them  we  will  turn  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the 
known  facts  and  conditions  of  plant  life  which  determine  the  char- 
acter of  the  plant  which  any  particular  seed  will  develop  into.  The 
general  proposition  that  a  seed  will  develop  into  a  plant  like  the 
one  that  produced  it  is  so  well  known  that  we  have  such  common 
sayings  as,  **like  produces  like,"  etc.,  and  with  most  gardeners  the 
sight  of  a  plant  of  special  merit  creates  a  desire  for  some  of  its 
seed,  but  there  are  many  conditions  which  may  result  in  a  seed  de- 
veloping into  a  plant  very  different  from  that  which  produced  it. 
First,  there  is  always  the  possibility  even  with  plants  whose  flowers 
are  generally  self-fertilant  that  any  particular  seed  may  have  de- 
veloped as  the  result  of  cross  fertilization,  and  in  this  way  inherit 
quite  different  variant  tendencies  or  in  very  different  proportionate 
power  from  those  of  the  plant  upon  which  it  was  developed.  This 
may  be  true  even  if  the  staminate  plant  is  of  the  same  species  and 
variety,  and  externally  seems  practically  identical  with  the  seed 
producing  one,  .for  in  it  there  may  be  a  difference  in  the  balance 
of  variant  influence  having  its  origin  in  differences  in  earlier  genera- 
tions, possibly  through  the  flowers  of  some  "rogue"  plant  all  the 
evil  effect  of  which  the  seed  grower  thought  he  had  got  rid  of  when 
he  pulled  it  from  the  crop.  Second,  there  is  the  possibility  that  the 
producing  plant  itself  may  have  resulted  from  cross  fertilization 
of  two  quite  distinct  plants,  though  it  may  not  itself  show  the 
effect  of  such  crossing  which  will  not  appear  until  the  next  genera- 
tion. 
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Having  crossed  two  plants  where  I  knew  the  seed  was  crossed, 
I  have  gotten  out  of  that  crossed  seed  a  better  illustration  of  the 
mother  plant  than  I  could  find  in  all  the  field,  yet  I  knew  that  the 
father  of  the  plant  was  of  a  different  species.  The  effect  of  that 
I  will  speak  of  later. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact,  and  one  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  seed  breeding  that  the  balance  between  the  multitude  of  variant 
tendencies  inherited  from  different  ancestors,  and  the  consequent 
character  of  the  plant  itself  is  very  seldom  established,  often  it  is 
not  even  hinted  at  in  the  first  generation  after  the  combination. 
It  usually  requires  a  number  of  generations  before  this  is  accom- 
plished to  such  an  extent  that  the  real  result  of  the  crossing  is 
evident,  as  the  slightest  difference  in  the  relative  strenpfth  of  any 
single  variant  may,  and  often  does  so  affect  the  balance  so  as  to 
result  in  a  material  change  in  the  character  of  the  seed.  We  can 
only  predict  with  certainty  the  exact  character  of  the  plant  which 
any  seed  will  develop  into  in  proportion  as  we  know  not  only  that 
the  seed  itself  has  not  been  influenced  through  pollen  from  some 
other  plants,  but  that  all  of  the  ancestors  of  the  producing  plants 
both  staminate  and  pistillate  back  for  many  generations  have  been 
of  precisely  the  same  combination  and  balance  of  variant  tendencies. 
We  think  the  fact  that  the  effect  of  an  accidental  or  intended 
crossing  often,  we  may  even  say  generally  does  not  show  at  least 
in  its  full  force  until  the  second  or  third  generation  is  of  great  im- 
portance but  it  is  often  overlooked,  and  we  may  imagine  we  have 
a  pure  plant  of  a  distinct  type  when  in  reality  it  is  a  cross,  and 
certain  to  show  its  mixed  origin  in  later  generations. 

In  common  practice  men  save  seed  of  some  especially  pleasing 
and  perfect  plant  with  little  regard  to  the  surrounding  ones,  if 
they  are  only  of  the  same  sort,  and  when  they  sow  this  by  itself 
and  get  plants  like  the  parent  plant  they  are  delighted,  and  think 
they  have  a  pure  strain  only  to  be  disappointed  the  next  year.  This 
is  the  history  of  many  a  novelty  which  was  introduced  in  good 
faith,  and  with  high  hopes  that  at  last  we  have  something  really 
good,  for  was  not  the  original  plant  almost  perfect,  did  we  not 
most  carefully  save  and  plant  its  seed  so  there  was  no  probability 
of  mixing,  were  not  the  plants  thus  produced  uniformly  good? 
How  then  comes  this  most  disappointing  mixture  and  variation 
from  the  seed  this  year?  On  the  other  hand,  many  a  breeder 
has  thrown  away  crosses  he  has  produced  because  they  did  not 
show  the  variation  he  was  seeking,  when  if  he  had  planted  them 
another  year  he  would  have  found  just  what  he  was  after. 

The  most  important  work  of  the  sjwdsmen,  however,  is  not 
the  production  of  novelties  or  new  an^distinct  strains,  but  the 
growing  of  stocks  which  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  absolutely 
uniform  in  type.  There  has  already  been  developed  in  the  case  of 
most  of  our  cultivated  vegetables  distinct  varieties  well  adapted 
to  different  cultural  conditions  and  market  requirements,  and  the 
success  and  profit  of  the  planter  is  very  largely  dependent  upon  a 
wise  choice  of  the  variety  best  adapted  to  his  own  conditions  and 
requirements,  and  the  use  of  the  seed  which  will  uniformly  de- 
velop into  plants  of  that  exact  varietal  character.  The  importance 
as  a  factor  upon  which  profit  is  largely  dependent  on  absolute 
uniformity,  of  all  the  plants  of  any  particular  culture  being  of 
exactly  the  same  varietal  character,  or  to  express  it  in  another 
way  of  the  use  of  pure  and  true  seed  of  the  sort  can  hardly  be  over- 
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stated.  We  think  we  do  not  exaggerate  in  the  least  when  we  say 
that  in  the  case  of  a  majority  of  the  fields  of  vegetables  grown 
in  this  country,  if  all  or  even  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  plants 
were  as  nearly  like  the  ideal  varietal  type  of  the  sort  used  a#  are 
the  best  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  them,  •the  profit  from  the 
field  would  be  greatly  increased,  often  actually  doubled.  Uniform- 
ity of  type  lessens  the  cost  of  cultivation,  since  it  permits  the 
different  operations  to  be  done  at  the  exact  time  when  most  bene- 
ficial to  all  of  the  plants,  lessens  the  cost  of  harvesting  for  the 
similar  reasons,  and  increases  the  value  of  the  product  because 
of  its  uniformity.  In  any  of  our  markets,  uniformity  in  liie  char- 
acter of  the  contents  of  a  package  is  always  one,  often  the  most 
important  factor  in  determining  the  relative  price  it  will  command. 
The  addition  of  different,  even  if  distinctly  superior  specimens, 
will  materially  lessen  its  value.  As  we  have  said  we  now  have 
varietal  forms  well  adapted  to  all  common  cultural  conditions  and 
market  requirements,  and  the  most  important  problem  before  the 
seedsmen  is  not  the  creation  of  new  and  distinct  variations,  but 
the  development  of  purer  and  truer  stocks  of  sorts  we  now  have  by 
the  use  of  which  the  planter  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  all  the 
plants  in  his  field  will  be  of  practically  identical  varietal  character. 
As  seedsmen  we  may  claim  that  he  can  do  this  now,  and  that  the 
seed  offered  by  American  seedsmen  is  the  best  it  is  practical  to 
handle,  but  I  think  they  are  a  long  way  from  it,  and  that  I  am 
speaking  truly  and  fairly  when  I  say  that  were  we  to  test  in  gar- 
den trial  samples  of  each  and  every  variety  of  vegetable  seed  of- 
fered by  even  our  best  seedsmen,  we  would  find  more  cases  where 
less  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  plants  grown  were  at  all  typical  of 
the  variety  than  we  would  samples  where  as  many  as  ninety-five 
per  cent,  could  be  said  to  be  fully  typical  of  the  sort,  and  such  as  we 
would  want  to  use  for  stock  seed,  yet  there  would  be  samples  enough 
of  this  or  even  greater  uniformity  and  purity  of  type  to  show  that 
their  production  was  not  an  impossibility.  Nor  is  the  argument 
that  the  public  do  not  care  for  pure  stocks,  and  would  not  pay 
for  them,  a  valid  one,  for  not  a  year  passes  but  what  seedsmen 
offer  and  sell  in  large  quantities  at  high  prices  new  stocks  or  strains 
to  planters  who  eagerly  buy  them  in  the  hope  of  getting  purer 
and  truer  seed  than  they  have  used. 

Again  and  again  I  have  asked  gardeners  and  truckers,  *'What 
would  you  give  for  seed  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  which  you  were 
sure  would  develop  into  plants  like  that?"  pointing  to  some  nearly 
perfect  sample  of  the  sort  of  which  the  field  contained  a  good 
many,  and  received  such  answers  as,  *'Oh!  any  price  they  asked," 
or  "The  price  would  cut  no  figure.  Would  buy  enough  for  several 
years,  for  I  never  could  hope  to  get  it  again."  Nor  is  the  produc- 
tion of  such  seed  an  impossibility,  for  it  has  been  done  again  and 
again.  We  may  not  be  able  to  fully  accomplish  it  in  all  cases, 
but  I  am  very  certain  that  it  is  not  only  possible  but  entirely 
practical  to  produce  stocks  which  shall  be  a  great  deal  better  than 
those  now  in  common  use,  and  that  too  without  adding  inordinately 
to  the  cost  of  production. 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of  such  a  stock  is  to  form  a 
very  clear  and  definite  conception  of  the  exact  varietal  form  we 
desire.  I  think  it  is  essential  that  this  be  written  out  and  be  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  order  to  avoid  the  indefiniteness  and  change 
in  the  type  selected  to,  which  I  think  is  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
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variability  now  so  common.  I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  a  practical 
impossibility  to  write  out  a  description  whch  will  enable  the  reader 
to  select  with  certainty  the  exact  type  of  plant  the  writer  has  in 
mind,  but  1  also  know  by  experience  that  the  attempt  to  write 
such  a  description  will  always  tend  to  sharpcH  the  writer's  con- 
ception of  the  exact  type  he  is  after,  and  be  of  great  assistance  to 
him  in  holding  to  that  exact  type  from  year  to  year. 

The  second  step  is  to  select  a  few  plants  which  shall  all  come 
as  near  the  conception  of  the  type  as  possible,  and  save  all  the 
seed  of  each  selected  plant  separately. 

The  third  is  to  plant  a  sample  of  each  of  these  selections,  and 
carefully  study  their  development  and  selecting  the  lot  or  lots  in 
which  the  plants  are  most  perfectly  and  uniformly  of  the  desired 
type,  save  from  each  of  these  a  sample  made  up  of  a  few  seeds 
from  each  plant  of  the  lot  or  sample. 

The  fourth  step  is  to  plant  these  samples,  we  probably  will  be 
surprised  at  the  result,  for  we  are  likely  to  find  that  in  this  second 
generation  the  product  of  S(Miie  of  the  plants  wtf  thought  the  best 
will  show  great  variation,  but  we  may  hope  that  there  will  be  at 
least  one  which  will  hold  true,  and  all  the  plants  be  of  the  desired 
type,  thils  showing  that  in  their  grandparent  of  the  first  year's 
selection  we  have  a  pure  plant  of  the  sort  desired,  and  its  seed,  or 
at  least  that  of  it  which  we  tested  had  escaped  contamination  from 
other  plants.  If  the  seed  of  all  the  plants  first  selected  show  vari- 
ation in  the  second  generati(»n,  either  in  the  preliminary  test  or  in 
the  subsequent  planting  for  stock,  all  we  can  do  is  to  resume  our 
search  for  a  pure  foundation  plant,  for  our  hope  of  a  pure  stock 
all  rests  on  our  securing  this  as  a  starting  point,  when  we  find  it 
the  battle  is  practically  won,  for  all  that  is  then  necessary  is  to 
multiply  the  descendants  of  this  pure  plant  without  their  being  con- 
taminated through  pollen  from  inferior  plants.  This  we  can  do  by 
planting  the  seed  of  the  original  foundation  plant  by  itself.  It  is, 
of  course,  true  that  human  control  of  conditions  is  imperfect,  and 
that  it  was  possible  that  some  of  the  seed  of  our  foundation  plant 
were  crossed,  and  that  it  is  impracticable  to  entirely  avoid  all 
possibility  of  crossing  in  the  future  generations,  and  so  sooner  or 
later  we  shall  probably  lose  this  absolutely  pure  strain  through  the 
influence  of  other  plants,  but  in  the  case  of  most  vegetables  we 
can  usually  grow  a  good  stock  before  this  occurs,  and  in  the  mean- 
time we  should  have  developed  in  the  same  w^ay  another  and  equally 
good  strain  to  take  its  place.  Seed  breeders  often  fail  in  their  ef- 
forts and  lose  faith  in  line  breeding,  first,  through  the  want  of  a 
clear  conception  of  and  rigid  adherence  to  an  exact  varietal  type, 
and  second,  through  failure  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  first 
making  sure  by  testing  for  TWO  generations,  of  the  absolute 
purity  of  their  foundation  plant.  A  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than 
its  source,  and  we  cannot  make  a  thing  pure  by  simply  removing 
the  evidences  of  impurity,  which  is  all  we  really  accomplish  by 
even  the  most  careful  rogueing  of  a  seed  crop.  Many  of  you 
doubtless  think  that  all  of  this  is  quite  impracticable,  that  no  one 
can  afford  to  test  and  retcst  in  the  way  suggesed,  but  please  remem- 
ber all  this  work  is  on  small  lots  and  for  the  sake  of  absolutely 
pure  and  true  stock  seed,  and  given  this  it  costs  no  more  to  grow 
an  absolutely  pure  and  true  stock  than  it  does  one  as  impure  and 
variable  as  many  of  those  which  are  now,  alas,  too  common.  In- 
deed, the  immediate  cost  of  growing  the  crop  actually  sold  would 
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be  less,  as  with  pure  stock  seed  there  would  be  no  need  of  rogueing, 
and  much  of  the  loss  in  harvesting  and  the  necessity  for  hand  pick- 
ing because  of  uneven  ripening  would  be  saved.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  in  many  cases  that  if  the  cost  of  rogueing  had  been  ex- 
pended in  improving,  in  the  way  suggested,  the  quality  of  the 
stock  seed  used,  far  better  seed  would  have  been  obtained,  and  at 
less  actual  cost. 

Finally  we  wish  to  refer  again  to  the  practical  impossibility 
of  establishing  a  pure  strain  simply  through  the  removal,  no  mat- 
ter how  carefully  and  thoroughly  it  is  done,  of  rogues  or  plants 
which  show  variation.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  rogue  simply 
reveals  a  damage  done  probably  two  years  before,  and  the  plant 
which  produced  it  and  the  rogue  itself  had  done  irremediable  in- 
jury to  surrounding  plants  before  it  was  discovered  and  removed. 
If  what  I  have  said  has  served  to  make  clear  the  impossibility  of 
developing  a  pure  and  true  stock  simply  through  rogueing  out  the 
inferior  plants,   I   have  not  talked  in  vain. 

DISCUSSION. 

President  Green :  I  am  sure  we  are  all  grateful  to  Dr. 
Tracy  for  this  valuable  paper.  It  contains  thoughts  that 
will  bear  discussion,  and  I  am  sure,  that  Dr.  Tracy  will  be 
willing  to  contribute  to  such  discussion  or  to  answer  ques- 
tions such  as  any  of  you  may  wish  to  ask.  He  has  not 
signified  such  willingness,  but  I  believe  that  he  will  do  so. 
At  any  rate,  if  there  is  any  discussion  of  this  paper  it  will  be 
now  in  order. 

Mr.  Willard :  I  was  interested  in  what  Dr.  Tracy  said 
as  to  the  value  of  writing  out  definite  points.  It  called  to 
my  mind  the  fact  that  we  have  in  our  office  old  descriptions 
which  were  written  out  fifty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Comstock, 
the  senior  member  of  our  firm,  which  have  proved  very  in- 
teresting and  valuable  in  the  way  of  reference.  As  Dr. 
Tracy  has  said,  the  keeping  of  such  memoranda  will  be 
found  of  great  value  to  the  one  making  such  notes.  That  I 
think  is  one  point  that  is  worthy  of  our  consideration ;  that 
when  we  are  working  on  any  particular  variety  we  take  the 
trouble  to  write  out  the  different  points  as  observed  from 
year  to  year.  Thus  I  believe  we  will  get  a  good  deal  of 
benefit  ourselves,  and  follow  out  the  idea  which  I  am  sure 
was  in  Dr.  Tracy's  mind,  of  a  fixed  type  for  these  vegetables 
which  shall  be  recorded. 

President  Green :  Is  there  anything  further  on  Dr. 
Tracy's  paper?  If  not,  we  will  hear  from  Mr.  C.  N. 
Keeney,  on  the  subject  of  "The  Effect  of  Low  Prices  on 
the  Production  of  High-Grade  Stocks." 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  LOW  PRICES  ON  THE  PRODUCTION 

OF   HIGH-GRADE  STOCKS. 

C.  N.  Keeney,  N.  B.  Keeney  &  Son,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
"Regarding  the  Effect  of  Low  Prices  on  the  Production  of 
High  Grade  Seed  Stocks,"  we  have  simply  to  refer  to  a  little 
recent  history.  Fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago  a  poor  stock  of  Alaska 
peas  was  as  rare  as  a  good  stock  of  the  same  variety  is  now. 
Up  to  that  time  prices  had  been  good.  There  was  money  in  Alas- 
kas  for  the  farmer,  for  the  seed  grower,  for  the  seedsman  and  for 
the  planter,  but  over-production  resulted  in  low  prices  and  low 
prices  caused  a  lack  of  interest  and  a  relaxing  of  that  eternal 
vigilance  which  is  the  price  of  success  in  producing  a  good  stock 
or  in  keeping  it  good. 

The  threshing  machines  used  in  threshing  Alaskas  were  also 
used  in  threshing  Blue  Imperials,  Wisconsin  Blues  and  other  field 
varieties,  and  whenever  a  threshing  machine  changes  from  one 
variety  to  another,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  carry  a  few  quarts  of 
•peas  in  the  machine  and  add  them  to  the  next  crop  threshed.  In 
this  manner,  Wisconsin  Blues  were  frequently  mixed  with  Alaskas 
and  where  extreme  care  was  not  exercised  to  take  these  out,  regard- 
less of  cost,  the  stocks  became  mixed  and  a  bad  matter  became 
worse  through  hybridization.  This  extreme  care  was  not  exercised 
because  the  majority  of  buyers  looked  only  at  the  price  and  would 
not  pay  the  extra  cost  of  keeping  stock  pure  and  true.  The  fluc- 
tuation in  supply  and  demand  occasionally  made  seedsmen  and 
sometimes  growers  eager  purchasers  and  before  anyone  was  really 
aware  of  it,  these  inferior  stocks  which  gained  a  foothold  during 
the  low  prices  and  the  reign  of  indifference,  permeated  nearly  all 
the  stocks  in  the  country  and  for  the  last  five  or  ten  years  it  has 
been  pretty  nearly  impossible  to  find  any  Alaska  stocks  that  were 
right,  and  this  unfortunate  condition  of  things  is  clearly  traceable 
to  the  period  during  which  garden  peas  were  sold  at  field  pea 
prices.  Fortunately,  the  conditions  were  so  very  bad  as  to  force 
a  reaction  and  a  few  people  have  been  doing  some  very  careful 
and  efficient  work  in  restoring  Alaskas  to  their  original  purity, 
and  we  are  likely  to  have  much  more  satisfactory  stocks  of  this 
important  variety  in  the  near  future.  Let  us  hope  that  we  may  be 
spared  from  the  misfortune  of  such  low  prices  as  may  result  in 
again  demoralizing  Alaska  stocks.  The  asking  of  high  prices  does 
not  necessarily  prove  the  purity  of  the  stock,  but  one  thing  is 
certain;  the  long  continued  prevalence  of  prices  at  or  below  the 
cost  line,  is  certain  to  result  in  inferior  stocks. 

Of  all  varieties  of  peas  known  to  the  seed  trade,  there  is  prob- 
ably not  one  that  excels  in  fine  quality  and  delicious  flavor,  the  old 
Stratagem;  but  the  Stratagem  is  a  bad  sporter  and  if  neglected 
even  for  a  single  season,  it  suffers  from  rapid  degeneration.  The 
man  who  sells  Stratagem  peas  at  anything  less  than  a  high  price, 
sells  them  at  an  actual  loss  if  he  devotes  to  them  the  time  and 
skill  necessary  to  keep  the  stock  right.  The  eagerness  to  compete 
in  the  matter  of  price  has  resulted  in  selling  to  the  general  public 
such  inferior  stocks  of  Stratagem  as  to  give  the  planters  the  im- 
pression that  Stratagems  are  really  a  poor  variety,  while  they  are 
certainly  one  of  the  three  or  four  "top  notchers"  in  the  entire 
list  of  peas.     So-called  Stratagem  peas  have  been  sold  at  competi- 
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tivc  prices  which  actually  do  not  contain  five  per  cent,  of  true 
Stratagems.  The  planter,  because  he  didn't  like  the  Stratagem 
sports,  dropped  the  variety  and  now  very  many  seedsmen  do  not 
attempt  to  handle  it  at  all.  There  are  a  few  seedsmen,  however, 
who  have  never  handled  cheap  Stratagems,  and  when  they  could 
not  furnish  the  real  thing,  would  not  attempt  to  furnish  any,  the 
result  being  that  these  houses  have  a  steadily  increasing  demand 
for  Stratagems  and  are  building  up  a  profitable  trade  in  this  excel- 
lent variety. 

The  experience  in  the  case  of  Alaska  and  Stratagem  peas  has 
been  duplicated  in  many  other  varieties  of  seeds.  Take  for  instance 
Red  Valentine  Beans:  A  dozen  years  or  more  ago,  one  of  our 
bean  growers  made  a  standing  offer  of  twenty-five  cents  a  plant 
for  every  flat  podded  plant  of  Red  Valentines  which  his  customers 
could  find  in  his  fields,  but  the  depression  in  the  garden  bean  mar- 
ket which  followed  the  large  crops  of  1896  and  '97,  left  no  margin 
for  growers  to  use  in  keeping  their  stocks  up  to  standard,  and  even 
that  fine  strain  of  Red  Valentines  fell  from  grace  through  the 
hybridization  carried  on  by  bees,  and  the  grower's  offer  had  to  be 
withdrawn.  Fortunately,  however,  there  are  quite  a  few  seedsmen 
who  appreciate  the  differences  between  stocks  that  are  fair  and 
stocks  that  are  fine,  and  are  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  difference 
in  favor  of  fine  stocks.  This  fact  has  encouraged  the  grower 
referred  to,  to  renew  his  efforts  in  producing  a  pure  strain  of  Red 
Valentines  that  is  all  round  podded,  and  we  understand  the 'old 
offer  of  twenty-five  cents  a  plant  for  every  flat  podded  plant  found 
in  this  strain  of  Red  Valentines,  has  been  renewed.  It  is,  however, 
safe  to  assume  that  this  work  of  restoring  this  very  important 
variety  to  its  best  possible  condition  would  not  have  been  under- 
taken if  all  seedsmen  were  like  the  few  who  consider  price  only. 

President  Green :  Mr.  Keeney*s  paper  is  open  for 
discussion.  I  am  sure  our  thanks  are  due  him  for  the  care 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  paper.  If  there  are  no  com- 
ments, we  will  go  on  to  the  next  business,  report  of  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture,  Messrs.  J.  C. 
Vaughan  and  C.  E.  Kendel.  Mr.  Vaughan  is  not  present  at 
this  time,  and  Mr.  Kendel  will  present  the  report. 

The  report  was  read  by  Mr.  Kendel,  as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  DELEGATE  TO  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF 

HORTICULTURE. 

If  your  delegate  would  give  a  complete  report  of  all  that  has 
happened  in  the  Council  since  our  last  convention,  it  would  take  a 
week  to  prepare  it  and  a  day  to  read  it,  neither  of  which  are  desira- 
ble or  necessary.  A  brief  outline  only,  will  be  necessary  to  show 
you  the  wisdom  of  keeping  this  Association  identified  with  the 
work  of  the  Council  and  appropriating  a  sum  of  money  to  continue 
the  good  work. 

Probably  the  most  prominent  work  done  was  the  holding  of 
the  Congress  of  Horticulture  at  Jamestown  Exposition  Sept.  23d, 
1907,  upon  invitation  of  the  Exposition  authorities,  and  of  the  Nor- 
folk Horticultural  and  Pomological  Society,  a  brief  report  of  which 
follows: 
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Those  who  have  been  interested  in  the  plan  and  growth  of  this 
congress  were  very  agreeably  surprised  at  the  strong  representative 
attendance,  in  view  of  the  long  distances  to  be  traveled.  It  was 
generally  admitted  that  no  greater  day's  work  had  ever  been  done 
in  horticulture  or  on  such  broad  and  general  lines. 

Morning  Session. 

Chairman  J.  C.  Vaughan,  of  the  National  Council  of  Horticul- 
ture, called  the  congress  to  order  in  Convention  Hall  at  10  a.  m. 
He  outlined  the  origin  of  the  call  of  the  congress  and  stated  the 
reason  for  its  existence  as  follows: 

"I  need  hardly  say  that  on  national  occasions  like  this,  when 
a  great  exposition  is  made  of  what  man  has  done  with  things  ma- 
terial, it  has  been  thought  wise  to  have  meetings  which  consider 
the  laws  according  to  which  these  things  are  made  and  may  be 
produced  again  at  will.  Thus  a  congress  of  horticulture  would  seem 
to  be  as  important  as  an  exposition  of  plants,  fruits  and  flowers. 

"At  this  congress  we  aim  to  bring  down  to  date  a  resume 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  since  our  last  congress — to  survey 
our  chosen  field,  horticulture,  on  all  sides  and  on  each  to  summar- 
ize in  a  broad  way  about  as  follows: 

"Where  we  were. 

"What  progress  we  have  made. 

**Where  we  still  fall  short  of  what  we  should  be, 

"The  papers  which  will  be  presented  to  you  have  been  pre- 
pared in  the  main  on  these  lines,  and  I  believe  will  not  disappoint 
those  who  have  traveled  far  to  be  here,  nor  that  world-wide  audi- 
ence which  will  later  read  them." 

He  then  introduced  S.  A.  Robinson  of  Virginia,  vice-president 
of  the  Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society,  who  welcomed  the 
visitors.  Following  Mr.  R^obinson's  address,  Lieutenant-Governor 
J.  Taylor  Ellyson  welcomed  the  congress  on  behalf  of  the  exposi- 
tion authorities.  Chairman  Vaughan  presented  Warren  H.  Man- 
ning as  chairman  of  the  morning  session,  owing  to  the  absence  of  J. 
H.  Hale,  of  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  who  was  detained  by  sick- 
ness at  home. 

These  papers  were  read  in  the  order  given  and  all  essayists 
were  present  except  those  whose  names  are  indicated  by  an  aster- 
isk 

'  "Soils,"  by  Prof.  F.  H.  King,  Madison,  Wis. 

"Plant  Diseases,"  by  Dr.-  A.  F.  Wood,  Washington,  D  C. 

"Insect  Enemies,"  by  A.  L.  Quaintance,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Florists'   Flowers,"  by  W.   N.   Rudd,*  Mt.   Greenwood,   111. 

The  discussion  of  all  papers  read  was  taken  up  at  the  end  of 
each  session. 

Afternoon  Session. 

The  afternoon  meeting  opened  at  2:15  with  Prof.  L.  R,  Taft 
of  the  Agricultural  College,  Mich.,  in  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of 
Prof.  Green,  of  St.  Anthony.  Park,  Minn.  The  following  papers 
were  read: 

"Garden  Vegetables,"  by  W.  W.  Rawson,  Boston,  Mass. 

"Cut  Flowers,"  by  F.  R.  Pierson,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

"Forest  Trees,"  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Rane,  Boston,  Mass. 

"Local  Conditions  in  Canada,"  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Macoun,  Ottawa, 
Can. 
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"Local  Conditions  in  the  Eastern  States,"  by  John  K.  M.  L. 
Farquhar,  Boston,  Mass. 

"Local  Conditions  in  the  Central  West,"  by  L.  A.  Goodman, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

"Our  National  Forests,"  by  W.  L.  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prof.  L.  R.  Taft  and  H.  C.  Irish  made  some  brief  remarks  on 
the  work  of  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture. 

Adjournment  was  had  at  5:15  to  the  auditorium  room  of  the 
Inside  Inn  and  on  invitation  of  Messrs.  Rawson,  Pierson,  Kendel 
and  Vaughan  the  delegates  as  a  body  proceeded  to  the  balcony 
cafe  of  that  hostelry,  where  50  persons  sat  down  to  dinner  at  6 
o'clock.  Warren  H.  Manning  presided  and  J.  C.  Olmsted  and 
Mrs.  Olmsted  were  guests  of  honor. 

Evening  Session. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Beach,  of  Ames,  la.,  in  the  chair.  Beginning  at 
7:30  the  following  papers  were  read: 

"'Civic  Horticulture,"  by  Warren   H.  Manning,  Boston,  Mass. 

'Landscape  Gardening,"  by  John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 

'Schools  and  Experiment  Stations,"  by  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  Wash- 
ington. 

"The  Horticultural  Press,"  by  Leonard  Barron,  New  York. 

"Government  Aid,"  by  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Federation  and  Co-operation,"  by  J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago. 

The  discussion  of  these  valuable  papers,  particularly  those  of 
Messrs.  Manning,  Olmsted,  Drs.  True  and  Galloway,  was  very 
general  and  continued  until  nearly  11:00  o'clock,  when  the  general 
congress  adjourned. 

The  program  included  various  horticultural  subjects  excepting 
purely  Pomological  matters,  the  American  Pomological  Society 
having  held  a  two  days  session  following  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  proceedings  of  the  Congress  have  been  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  the  expense  for  which  was  primarily  raised  by  pri- 
vate subscriptions  as  indicated  in  the  title  page  of  the  Proceedings. 
As  these  subscriptions  did  not  entirely  pay  the  expense  of  publish- 
ing, copies  are  being  sold  at  the  nominal  cost  of  25c.  No  funds  ap- 
propriated by  societies  or  by  individuals  for  Press  Bureau  work 
were  used  by  the  Council  for  the  purposes  of  the  Congress. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  the  subject  of  Horticultural 
instruction  was  enthusiastically  discussed  and  it  was  suggested  that 
it  would  be  a  proper  line  of  work  for  the  council  to  further  consider 
plans  for  bringing  about  some  improvement  in  methods  of  horti- 
cultural instruction.  Accordingly  a  committee  was  appointed  con- 
sisting of  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington;  Mr.  F.  R.  Pierson,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  and  Mr.  E.  V. 
Hallock,  of  Queens,  N.  Y.,  to  elaborate  plans  for  such  improve- 
ments as  may  be  practicable.  This  committee  report  that  they  are 
at  work  on  the  matter. 


A  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture  was  held  at 
the  Auditorium  Annex,  Chicago,  January  22.  In  accordance  with 
the  original  stated  composition  of  the  council,  the  term  of  service 
of  the  delegates  at  large  was  arranged  so  that  one-third  or  three 
of  the  number  should  expire  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  year.  The 
delegates  were  accordingly  divided  into  groups  as  follows: 
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Terms  expiring  December  31,  1907 — ^J.  H.  Hale,  H.  C.  Irish, 
Professor  E.  J.  Wickson. 

Terms  expiring  December  31,  1908 — ^J.  Horace  McFarland,  Pro- 
fessor L.  R.  Taft,  Professor  W.  W.  Tracy. 

Terms  expiring  December  31,  1909 — Professor  W.  B.  Alwood, 
Professor  S.  Beach,  Professor  S.  B.  Green. 

By  unanimous  vote  the  following  were  elected  to  succeed  those 
whose  terms  expired  December  31,  1907:  Professor  R.  S.  Macin- 
tosh, Auburn,  Ala.,  to  succeed  H.  C.  Irish;  Professor  W.  T.  Ma- 
coun,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  to  succeed  J.  H.  Hale;  Professor  E.  J,  Wickson, 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  to  succeed  himself. 

It  was  voted  to  request  the  national  organizations  represent- 
ed in  the  council,  if  agreeable  to  them,  to  take  necessary  action 
authorizing  the  secretary  of  such  organizations  to  be  one  of  the 
delegates  to  the  council. 

After  full  and  free  discussion  the  following  plan  was  arranged 
for  the  press  bureau  service  for  the  coming  year: 

(1)  That  at  least  68  articles  be  used  or  four  for  each  week 
for  a  period  of  17  weeks. 

(2)  That  these  articles  be  sent  on  each  of  the  15  weeks  from 
February  15,  to  May  31,  and  the  last  week  in  September  and  first 
week  in  October. 

(3)  That  the  secretary  be  authorized  to  expend  not  more  than 
$75  for  the  preparation  of  50  articles,  which,  with  20  already  in 
hand,  will  give  the  desired  number. 

(4)  That  these  articles  be  prepared  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time,  and  copies  made  and  submitted  to  the  delegates  from  the  con- 
tributing organizations  for  their  approval. 

(5)  That  the  matter  be  sent  to  about  500  newspapers  and 
newspaper  syndicates  (through  whom  it  goes  to  several  thousand 
publications),  which  will  cost  $30  per  week  for  four  articles. 

(6)  That  a  schedule  be  prepared  giving  the  title  of  each  article 
to  be  used,  and  the  d'ate  when  it  is  to  be  sent  out;  this  schedule  to 
also  include  a  list  of  the  newspapers  and  newspaper  syndicates 
to  which  the  articles  are  to  be  sent. 

The  secretary  reported  funds  on  hand  of  $114.28  and  he  has 
been  advised  that  the  Society  of  American  Florists  have  set  aside 
$150;  the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen,  $200;  the  American 
Seed  Trade  Association,  $200,  or  a  total  of  $550  for  the  purpose  of 
the  council,  which  together  with  the  funds  actually  in  the  hands 
of  the  secretary  make  a  total  of  $664.28  for  press  bureau  service 
during  the  year.  The  schedule  of  expenses  as  outlined  amounts 
to  $585  which,  if  expended,  will  leave  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
year  of  $79.28. 

A  letter  was  read  from  J.  Horace  McFarland,  suggesting  that 
an  effort  be  made  to  encourage  the  improvement  of  the  planting 
conditions  about  country  schools,  by  including  in  the  press  bureau 
service  articles  which  would  show  the  desirability  of  such  planting, 
and  enlarging  upon  the  bleakness  and  unattractiveness  of  so  many 
of  the  country  schools,  and  to  emphasize  the  desirability  of  using 
for  the  most  part,  hardy  native  plants,  and  at  the  same  time,  where 
school  grounds  are  sufficiently  capacious,  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  the  children's  garden  idea.  The  writer  referred  to  several 
examples,  namely:    Washington,  D.  C,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  and  Rock- 
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ford,  111.,  where  much  has  been  done  along  this  line.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  get  a  few  ?uch  articles  prepared. 

A  letter  was  read  from  J.  F.  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  American 
Nut  Growers'  Association,  giving  suggestions  in  reference  to  the 
exploitation  of  horticulture,  and  explaining  the  work  that  is  being 
done  by  that  organization. 

A  letter  was  read  from  J.  W.  Fitch,  secretary  of  the  Wisconsin 
Cranberry  Growers'  Association,  inquiring  about  the  press  bur- 
eau service  and  the  practicability  of  using  a  few  articles  on  the 
importance  of  cranberries  as  an  article  of  diet.  The  secretary  was 
instructed  to  correspond  with  Mr.  Fitch  offering  to  use  four  articles 
at  the  approximate  cost  for  such  service  of  $25. 

Letters  were  read  from  officers  of  several  state  and  district  so- 
cieties. 

And  in  response  to  a  circular  letter  sent  to  various  horti- 
cultural societies,  the  Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society  ap- 
propriated $25.00  toward  the  Press  Bureau  work  of  the  Council. 

PRESS  SERVICE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  HOR- 
TICULTURE FOR  1908. 

Distribution  of  the  press  service  of  the  National  Council  of 
Horticulture  for  1908  has  been  attended  by  increased  success. 
This  was  the  third  spring  that  the  newspapers  of  the  country 
have  been  supplied  with  weekly  installments  of  short  articles 
designed  to  teach  elementary  horticulture,  increasing  public  inter- 
est in  plants,  flowers,  and  shrubs,  and  consequently  benefiting  the 
business  of  dealers  in  these  wares.  Each  year  has  shown  an  en- 
couraging growth  in  interest  among  the  newspapers  themselves, 
and  the  service  has  been  substantially  improved  each  season. 

Beginning  March  7,  1908,  a  service  of  four  articles  each  week 
was  sent  out  to  3,000  or  more  newspapers,  most  of  them  being 
reached  through  syndicates  and  ready  plate  bureaus,  and  the  larger 
daily  papers  of  the  country  being  mailed  the  service  direct.  The 
mailing  list  covered  the  country  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Seattle, 
Ore.  Houston,  Tex.,  was  the  southermost  point  touched.  Prof. 
H.  C.  Irish,  secretary  of  the  National  Council,  directed  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  articles,  and  when  the  first  installment  was  distributed, 
an  advance  schedule  was  prepared,  showing  the  subjects  that 
Would  be  covered  during  the  17  installments.  It  was  necessary  to 
depart  from  this  schedule  in  some  instances,  but  it  was  followed  in 
the  main.  One  hundred  of  these  schedules  were  mailed  to  as 
many  of  our  members  March  14th,  1908. 

Accompanying  this  report  are  letters  from  a  few  of  the  news- 
papers, eighteen,  to  be  exact,  that  received  the  service,  and  100 
or  more  clippings  from  some  of  them  showing  how  the  articles 
were  used.  These  letters  are  unsolicited  acknowledgments  of  the 
value  of  the  service,  and  they  are  from  newspapers  of  the  highest 
standing,  including  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  Spo- 
kane Spokesman-Review,  Houston,  Tex.,  Post,  Louisville  Times, 
Detroit  Free  Press,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Evening  Wisconsin,  Portland, 
Me.,  Daily  Press,  Lynn,  Mass.,  Daily  Item,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  Austin,  Tex.,  Statesman,  Cedar  Rapids,  la., 
Evening  Gazette,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  News,  Rock  Island,  111.,  Ar- 
gus, Dallas,  Tex.,  News,  Racine,  Wis.,  Journal,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
American. 
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These  letters  are  the  best  proof  of  the  satisfactory  nature 
of  our  service  to  newspapers  of  this  class,  several  hundred  of 
which  received  the  service  direct.  Smaller  papers  were  reached 
through  "ready  print"  bureaus  which  were  glad  to  use  the  articles 
in  their  plates. 

The  success  of  this  horticultural  press  matter  at  a  time  when 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  are  being  flooded  with  contribu- 
tions from  "publicity  bureaus"  which  seek  to  advertise  various 
interests,  is  an  excellent  proof  of  the  standing  which  horticulture 
is  gaining  in  the  popular  mind.  The  newspapers  have  realized 
public  interest  in  this  subject  for  many  years.  The  national  coun- 
cil service  was  the  first  to  offer  them  authoritative  gardening  in- 
formation, prepared  in  the  newspaper  style,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  the  council's  service  has  lessened  materially  the  amount 
of  inaccurate  gardening  information  printed.  There  has  also  been 
created  a  demand  for  more  elaborate  articles,  illustrated,  and  this 
demand  is  being  supplied  by  several  syndicates  this  year.  Some 
of  these  syndicates  used  the  national  council's  service  formerly  and 
have  since  found  it  profitable  to  prepare  articles  of  their  own 
and  illustrate  them.  The  council  encourages  this,  for  each  pur- 
veyor of  accurate  gardening  information  is  an  ally  in  the  cause 
of  horticulture. 

Lack  of  working  capital,  and  the  expense  of  preparing  illustra- 
tions prevents  the  elaboration  of  our  service  to  a  point  where 
pay  for  it  could  be  asked  of  the  newspapers.  But  it  seems  ample 
justification  for  our  free  service  if  we  can  educate  the  larger  news- 
papers up  to  the  point  where  they  will  purchase  a  more  elaborate 
illustrated  service,  and  at  the  same  time  supply  a  free  service  to 
those  papers  that  would  not  print  gardening  articles  if  they  had 
to  pay  for  them.  As  compared  with  our  service,  a  paid  service 
would  be  greatly  limited  in  scope,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  giv- 
ing exclusive  rights  in  a  large  territory  to  each  purchaser. 

It  would  increase  materially  the  efficiency  of  our  work  if  the 
members  of  the  seed,  nursery  and  florist  trades  would  take  enougti 
interest  in  it  to  urge  upon  the  newspapers  of  their  respective  cities 
the  desirability  of  printing  the  council's  articles,  and  inform  the 
council  of  the  names  of  the  papers  so  solicited.  They  will  at 
once  be  put  on  the  mailing  list.  Many  tradesmen  have  advertised 
with  profit  in  the  papers  that  print  the  service.  In  the  future 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  furnish  advance  schedules  which  will 
be  accurate,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  preparation  of  timely  adver- 
tisements. 

The  articles  distributed  have  been  divided  among  the  Contrib- 
uting associations — seedsmen,  nurserymen,  and  florists — ^according 
to  the  sums  given.  Practically  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  sup- 
ply a  service  except  during  the  spring  and  early  summer.  There 
is  room  for  an  extension  of  the  service  to  the  fall,  covering  the 
fall  planting  of  shrubs  and  bulbs,  and  to  the  winter,  when  advice 
can  be  given  concerning  the  care  of  house  plants,  the  use  of  cut 

flowers,  etc.  

J.  H,  BURDETT. 

Secretary  Kendel :  While  the  proceedings  of  this  Con- 
gress were  published  by  private  subscription,  I  took  the 
liberty  to  get  a  figure  from  the  printer  on  250  copies  un- 
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bound,  and  succeeded  in  getting  them  for  $7.50.  Later  on 
I  shall  ask  for  a  motion  in  that  connection  to  have  those 
proceedings  incorporated  in  our  annual  report. 

Mr.  Burdette  has  sent  a  large  package  of  clippings  and 
extracts  from  letters,  some  of  the  more  important  of  which 
I  will  read,  in  order  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  let- 
ters which  the  newspapers  are  sending  to  him.  I  may 
say  to  those  who  do  not  know  it  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Burdette 
is  the  newspaper  man  in  Chicago  that  blue  pencils  the  ar- 
ticles, so  to  speak^  fits  them  for  newspaper  publication, 
which  he  as  a  newspaper  man  knows  how  to  do.  He  trims 
up  the  articles  that  are  furnished  by  Prof.  Irish  and  others. 
The  pay  he  gets  is  for  the  manual  labor  of  doing  the  mimeo- 
graphing of  3000  copies  of  the  different  articles,  and  for- 
warding them  to  the  newspapers,  etc. 

THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS. 

March  24,  *08. 
We  shall  be  pleased  to  use  the  gardening  matter  you  offer  to 
send  us.     Please  address  it  to  our  Sunday  editor. 

Very  truly, 

DETROIT  FREE  PRESS. 

EDITORIAL  ROOMS,   PORTLAND  DAILY  PRESS;  PORT- 
LAND EVENING  ADVERTISER;  PORTLAND  SUNDAY 

TIMES;  MAINE  STATE  PRESS. 

March  11,  '08. 
In  receipt  of  your  gardening  series.  I  am  using  the  first  in- 
stallment in  the  Sunday  TIMES  and  if  the  quality  holds  up,  think 
they  will  prove  interesting  to  our  readers.  Will  send  papers  show- 
ing use.  Now,  if  we  use  them  regularly,  can't  you  see  that  they 
are  sent  to  no  other  Portland  paper?  Otherwise  they  might  be 
used  a  day  or  two  ahead  of  pulication  in  the  TIMES.  If  you  can 
do  this,  please  change  address  on  your  mailing  list,  so  that  arti- 
cles will  come  to  me  personally  in  care  of  the  Sunday  TIMES. 

Very  truly, 
ELLIOTT  C  DILL, 
Sunday  Editor. 
THE  BROOKLYN  DAILY  EAGLE. 

N.  Y.,  March  12,  '08. 
The  EAGLE  will  with  pleasure  use  the  matter  sent  out  by 
the  National  Council  of  Horticulture.    We  will  use  it  on  our  home 
page  on  Sunday. 

GILBERT  EVANS, 
Ass't  Managing  Ed. 

DAILY  ITEM. 

Lynn,  Mass.,  Mar.  12,  '08. 
Replying  to  your  circular  letter  of  March  7,  would  say  that 
we  should  like  to  receive  the  installments  of  articles  on  gardening. 
We  will  send  you  marked  papers  as  we  use  the  articles. 

Very  truly  yours, 

HASTINGS  &  SONS  PUB.  CO. 
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CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER. 

Cleveland,  O.,  March  11,  '08. 
Replying  to  yours  of  recent  date,  the  PLAIN  DEALER  will 
be  pleased  to  receive  at  your  hand  the  articles  furnished  by  the 
National  Council  of  Horticulture.     Thanking  you  for  your  courtesy 
in  the  matter,  we  are, 

Yours  truly, 

E.  B.  LILLEY, 
Managing  Editor. 
THE  MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE. 

March  12,  '08. 
I  think  THE  TRIBUNE  can  utilize  all  or  most  of  your  in- 
stallments on  gardening.  I  should  like  to  have  it  continued  and 
would  suggest  that  you  address  it  to  me  personally  in  order  to 
facilitate  delivery  in  this  office.  A  copy  of  TRIBUNE  containing 
first  installment  will  be  mailed  to  you  tomorrow. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  C  BROKAW, 
Managing  Ed. 
HOUSTON  DAILY  POST. 

Houston,  Tex.,  March  13,  1908. 
Replying  to  yours  of  March  7th.     We  will  be  pleased  to  have 
the  matter  regularly. 

Yours  truly, 

THE  HOUSTON  POST. 
THE  LOUISVILLE  TIMES. 

Louisville,   Ky.,   March   14,   1908. 
The  TIMES  will  be   glad  to  receive  your  service  and  give 
publicity  as  space  permits.     Meanwhile,  it  will  be  our  added  pleas- 
ure to  forward  copies  of  the  paper  containing  all  published  arti- 
cles. 

With  best  wishes,  believe  me, 

•  Very  truly  yours, 

R.  W.  BROWN. 
Managing  Ed. 
THE  AUSTIN  STATESMAN. 

Austin,  Tex.,  March  13,  '08 
We  will  handle  the  first  article  of  your  series  "Gardemng"  in 
next  Sunday's  issue,  March  15.     Thanking  you  for  this  one  and  for 
those  to  follow  which  you  have  so  kindly  presented  with  your  com- 
pliments, we  beg  to  remain, 

Very  truly  jpours, 

THE  AUSTIN  STATESMAN. 

THE  EVENING  WISCONSIN. 

March  13,  '08. 
Copy  of  the  first  installment  of  articles  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Horticulture  have  reached  us,  for  which  accept  our  thanks. 
We  will  make  use  of  the  same  at  our  convenience,  and  in  order 
that  ycu  may  observe  the  manner  in  which  we  print  your  matter. 
I  have  directed  that  the  paper  be  sent  to  your  address,  in  return, 
covering  the  season  in  which  we  are  to  receive  the  articles. 

Very  respectfully, 

HERMAN  BLEYER, 
Managing  Editor. 
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THE  EVENING  BULLETIN. 

Philadelphia,  March  16,  '08. 
"THE  BULLETIN"  is  in  receipt  of  your  articles  on  amateur 
gardening  and  shall  be  pleased  to  print  them  as  they  are  sent. 
We  are  using  them  on  the  Woman's  Page. 

Yours  very  truly, 
THOMAS  J.  LINDSEY, 
Ass't  Managing  Ed. 
THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  March  17,  '08. 
We  are  glad  to  use  the  horticultural  articles  sent  out  by  you, 
free  of  cost,  as  per  your  letter  of  the  7th.  Please  send  it  to  us  reg- 
ularly, addressing  it  to  me  personally  so  I  may  receive  it  promptly. 
I  will  send  you  some  copies  of  Sunday's  paper  so  you  may  see 
how  we  use  it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  G.  MOREHEAD, 
Sunday  Ed. 
EVENING  GAZETTE. 

Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  March  30,  '08. 
I  wish  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  articles  from  the  press  service 
of  the  National  v^ouncil  of  Horticulture,  and  would  be  pleased  to 
have  such  other  items  as  may  be  sent  out,  addressed  to  me  person- 
ally. I  am  using  one  each  day  with  a  single  head  line  set  in  a 
box.  I  don't  quite  understand  the  object  of  the  service,  but  it 
is  good  stuff,  especially  coming  as  it  does. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  E.  HOLMES, 
City   Ed. 

MOORESTOWN  IMPROVEMENT  ASSOCIATION. 

Moorestown,  N.  J.,  March  19,  '08. 

Will  you  kindly  supply  me  with  records  regarding  Gardening, 
etc., — as  issued  by  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture — if,  as  I 
understand,  they  are  distributed  gratis  to  papers  willing  to  publish 
them. 

We  have  a  little  "Village  Improvement"  paper  which  I  tho't 
might  find  some  of  your  material  suited  to  our  needs. 

Respectfully, 

MRS.  WM.  RHOADS, 
21  E    Oak  Ave 
IHE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  30,  1908. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  free  press  service  of  the  Na- 
tional  Council  of  Horticulture  and  to  send  you  marked  copy  of 
whatever  we  use.     The  first  ftistallment  and  explanatory  letter  have 
failed  to  come  to  hand. 

Very  truly  yours, 

RICHARD  SMITH, 
Managing  Ed. 
THE  ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS. 

Rock  Island,  III.,  Mar.  19,  '08. 
We  have   failed   to   receive  your   first   installment   relative   to 
horticulture.     If  you  will  kindly  send  it  to  us  we  will  decide  wheth- 
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er  we  can  make  a  feature  of  the  contribution  you  so  kindly  oflFer. 

Very  truly, 

N.  P.  SIMPSON, 

Editor. 
THE  DALLAS  NEWS. 

Dallas.  Tex.,  March  21,  '08. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  THE  NEWS  is  greatly  interested 
in  civic  improvement  in  all  its  branches,  the  matter  sent  out  gratis 
by  you  for  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture  **Flowers  for  Be- 
ginners" is  very  welcome.  I  trust  you  will  continue  to  send  simi- 
lar matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  L.  MARRINER, 
Sunday  Ed. 
THE  JOURNAL  PRINTING  CO. 

Racine,  Wis.,  March  24,  '08. 
We   are   publishing   your   letters   sent   weekly   and   have   sent 
on  marked  copies.     We  are  greatly  pleased  with  the  service. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  STARLUCK, 
THE  NASHVILLE  AMERICAN. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  March  24,  '08. 
We  are  using  the   National   Council   of   Horticulture   articles, 
and  thank  you  for  them. 

Very  truly, 

WM.  J.  EWING, 
Ed.  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  Apr.  7,  '08. 
I  enclose  herewith  clipping  from  THE  SUNDAY  SPOKES- 
MAN-REVIEW to  show  how  the  Horticultural  Hints  are  being 
used  each  week,  due  credit  being  given. 

Sincerely  yours, 

F.  G.  MOREHEAD, 
Sunday  Editor. 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 
Receipts: 

Unexpended  balance  from  last  year $114.28 

Society  of  American  Florists 200.00 

American  Seed  Trade  Association 200.00 

Wisconsin    State    Horticultural    Society 25.00 

Total    $689.28 

Expenditures: 

Preparation  of  Articles $  75.00 

J.  H.  Burdett,  for  distributing  14  groups  of  articles 

at  $30.00 420.00 

Postage  and   Stationery    12.00 

Balance  on  hand   182.28 

Total    .....;  .$689.28 

Arrangements  made  for  distributing  three  additional  groups 
of  articles  at  $30.00  each,  this  month,  which  will  leave  an  unex- 
pended balance  of  $92.28. 
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It  is  proposed  to  send  out  two  groups  of  articles  this  autumn  at 
$30.00  each,  after  which  there  will  be  an  unexpended  balance  of 
$32.28. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  C  IRISH, 
Secretary. 

As  I  said,  I  had  250  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Congress  of  Horticulture  printed,  because  I  thought  the 
papers  read  before  the  Council  were  too  valuable  to  lose ; 
and  at  the  nominal  price  of  three  cents  each,  plus  the  work 
of  adding  it  to  our  annual  report,  I  thought  it  not  wise  to 
let  this  matter  go  by.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  for 
some  one  to  make  a  motion  confirming  my  action  in  that. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McCullough,  the  Secretary  was 
authorized  to  add  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  of  Horti- 
culture to  the  Annual  report  of  this  Association, 

On  further  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  American 
Seed  Trade  Association  place  the  sum  of  $200  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture,  to  continue 
the  work  of  the  press  bureau  in  the  interest  of  the  seed 
trade  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President  Green:  This  service  has  undoubtedly  been 
very  valuable  to  many  of  our  members  in  the  past  year,  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  cheapest  and  the  most  effective  advertis- 
ing that  could  be  produced  for  that  amount  of  money. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  an  address  on  "Fire  In- 
surance," with  which  we  will  be  favored  by  Mr.  Albert  Mc- 
Cullough, of  J.  M.  McCullough's  Sons  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE. 

BY  MR.  ALBERT  McCULLOUGH,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen : — There  are  seemingly 
no  end  to  the  propositions  that  are  being  presented  to  the 
business  man  continually ;  but  probably  the  one  item  that 
is  continually  forced  upon  us,  and  which  we  are  all  most 
vitally  interested  in,  is  the  very  one  which  should  have  our 
most  particular  care  and  attention  but  which  is  overlooked 
until  after  it  has  been  incurred,  and  then  it  is  recorded  as  an 
example  for  the  future,  but  always  looms  up  before  us  as  a 
ghost  when  we  come  to  strike  off  our  balance  sheet  at  the 
close  of  the  year. 

I  shall  endeavor,  however,  to  confine  my  few  remarks 
to  the  item  of  fire  insurance.  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the 
advisability  or  desirability  of  insurance,  for  that  will  ad- 
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mit  of  no  discussion.  It  is  one  of  the  safety  devices  that 
has  become  absolutely  necessary  to  our  working  machinery. 
It  should  be,  and  is,  one  of  the  principal  items  forming  the 
basis  of  credit  in  the  commercial  world.  However,  the 
idea  that  I  had  when  I  first  brought  this  subject  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  worthy  president  was  the  relation  that  in- 
surance bears  to  the  expense  account  of  our  particular  busi- 
ness at  present  in  comparison  with  the  same  item  five  or  six 
years  ago.  My  own  experience  (and  I  think  that  it  is  fairly 
representative  of  that  of  most  if  not  all  of  the  dealers  pres- 
ent) is  that  this  item  has  more  than  doubled  on  us  within 
the  past  five  years.  I  state  this  as  fact,  not  theory.  Now 
the  question  is,  how  many  of  us  have  taken  this  increased 
expense  into  consideration  when  we  are  estimating  the  cost 
of  our  goods,  with  the  view  of  placing  them  on  the  market? 
I  am  ready  to  confess  right  here  that  I  have  practically  ig- 
nored this  item  in  our  general  business  in  figuring  with  our 
home  trade,  but  when  it  comes  to  our  foreign  or  export 
trade,  it  is  always  taken  into  consideration  in  our  calcula- 
tions before  we  attempt  to  give  a  price.  If  it  is  an  item 
worthy  of  consideration  there  it  strikes  me  that  it  should  be 
carried  throughout  the  entire  business. 

At  the  close  of  each  year's  business,  when  we  come  to 
charge  into  Profit  and  Loss  the  insurance  account,  it  shows 
up  to  its  best  advantage,  and  we  begin  to  think  what  can 
be  done  to  put  a  check  or  control  on  this  account. 

In  my  investigations  the  past  year  I  was  astonished  to 
learn  that  at  some  points  or  some  places  the  insurance  com- 
panies were  classifying  the  seed  business,  and  were  charg- 
ing rates  accordingly ;  but  with  us  in  Cincinnati  the  entire 
seed  business  is  carried  at  one  rate.  Upon  pushing  the  in- 
quiry, and  making  a  thorough  investigation  as  to  why  a 
diflference  was  made  in  some  localities  between  the  field  or 
grass  seeds  and  garden  seeds,  I  found  that  the  impression 
had  gone  out  among  the  insurance  people  that  seed  should 
be  classified  as  a  hazardous  risk  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
almost  next  to  impossible  to  secure  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment or  appraisement  when  a  loss  occurred.  That  there 
was  no  fixed  standard  of  values  and  consequently  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  limit  as  to  their  liability  upon  the  garden 
seeds,  but  that  it  was  entirely  different  with  the  field  or 
grass  seeds  which  were  openly  quoted  and  traded  in  by  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  all  the  larger  markets. 
In  other  words,  that  the  latter  had  a  commercial  value  that 
was  fixed,  and  there  was  no  trouble  in  adjusting  a  loss 
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such  as  was  liable  to  be  the  case  with  the  finer  seeds,  such 
as  garden  and  flower  seeds ;  consequently  as  to  the  finer  seeds 
they  were  taken  at  a  disadvantage. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  desire  to  say  that  the  most  of  you 
are  in  the  same  boat  with  myself,  having  but  one  flat  rate 
on  your  entire  line.  Of  course,  this  would  make  no  differ- 
ence to  you  who  do  not  handle  field  and  grass  seeds,  but 
with  us  it  is  a  very  large  item ;  consequently  the  question  of 
whether  we  are  to  pay  $2.15  or  $1.25  premium  is  serious. 
I  want  to  secure  the  same  benefits  in  Cincinnati  that  my 
friend  in  Grand  Rapids  or  Kalamazoo  has. 

Now  what  is  necessary  for  me  to  do,  or  what  action 
can  be  taken  that  we  may  secure  this?  I  made  the  state- 
ment before  that  the  impression  had  gone  out  among  the 
insurance  people  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  an  expert  qualified  to  adjust  a  loss  in 
the  seed  business,  consequently  their  items  of  expense  and 
risk  were  such  that  their  classifications  should  be  advanced, 
which  of  course  carried  with  it  the  advance  in  rates. 

Right  here  allow  me  to  say,  that  I  do  not  wish  to  give 
out  the  impression  that  this  was  the  entire  reason  or  cause 
for  the  severe  advances  in  rates  that  we  have  had,  for  we 
all  know  that  the  insurance  business  for  a  time  was  an 
unprofitable  one,  owing  to  their  heavy  losses,  first  in  one 
place  and  then  another,  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  a  fair 
and  liberal  advance.  We  ourselves  have  been  in  the  same 
boat.  We  have  had  our  years  of  ups  and  downs,  times 
when  our  profits  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  We 
also  found  that  it  was  necessary  to  advance  our  prices  to 
meet  the  conditions.  Our  friends  and  customers  stood  by 
us,  but  the  first  opportunity  they  found  that  they  could  de- 
mand a  reduction  in  our  prices  they  were  never  bashful. 
Competition  and  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  regulate 
this.  In  my  judgment,  as  far  as  fire  insurance  is  concerned, 
the  combination  and  the  unjust  impression  that  I  have  just 
mentioned  are  responsible  for  the  conditions  as  they  now 
exist.  The  question  comes  at  once,  and  it  is  up  to  you 
gentlemen  right  now, — "What  action  can  we  take  today 
to  relieve  the  situation?"  The  insurance  people  as  a  class 
are  gentlemen  of  the  highest  integrity^  and  they  realize  that 
our  business  is  just  as  valuable  and  as  necessary  to  their 
success  as  their  own  business  is  to  us;  therefore,  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  get  together  and  harmonize  so  as  to  over- 
come these  differences  or  misunc'rrstandings,  which  I  think 
it  is  best  to  call  them,  and  work  hand  in  hand.     If  we  can 
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do  this,  it  is  my  candid  opinion  that  within  one  year  every 
member  of  this  Association  will  be  ready  to  report  that  they 
have  received  direct  benefits. 

If  it  is  found  that  clover,  timothy,  grain  and  grass  seed 
can  all  be  taken  on  a  lower  basis  than  cabbage  or  turnip 
seed,  let  it  be  so  arranged ;  but  if  we  find  that  the  few  tons 
of  cabbage  or  turnip  seed  is  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way 
of  lowering  the  rates  on  clover  and  timothy  and  the  heavy 
articles,  then  the  one  should  be  separated  from  the  other 
and  the  classification  changed.  My  own  personal  judg- 
ment, however,  is  that  if  100  lbs.  of  clover  is  worth  ten  dol- 
lars today,  and  100  lbs.  of  cabbage  seed  is  worth  fifty,  an- 
other one  seventy-five,  and  still  another  kind  one  hundred 
dollars,  they  are  insured  accordingly,  and  the  manner  of  ad- 
justing the  loss  is  identically  the  same.  Therefore,  I  sug- 
gest to  you  gentlemen,  that  in  view  of  the  fact — and  I  have 
given  it  as  a  fact — that  the  insurance  companies  have  the 
impression  or  rather  the  record  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  secure  a  fair  and  equitable  adjustment  in  case  of 
loss  in  the  seed  business,  therefore  many  of  the  companies 
have  refused  to  write  the  risk,  and  those  who  do,  have  ad- 
vanced the  rates  beyond  reason,  that  we  today  sitting  in 
convention  pass  such  resolution  as  will  put  ourselves  and 
our  organization  upon  record  that  we  as  an  organization 
stand  ready  to  assist  the  insurance  companies,  whenever 
called  upon  in  case  of  a  loss,  that  a  fair  and  just  adjustment 
or  settlement  of  such  loss  be  brought  about  to  all  parties 
concerned.  We  do  not  want  to  do  this  as  individuals.  It 
is  neither  proper  or  right;  but  we  want  to  do  it  as  an  or- 
ganization; and  the  problem  will  work  itself  out  without 
any  difficulty  whatever. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  no  action  is  taken,  and  it  is 
necessary  for  the  individual  members  to  proceed  to  the  dif- 
ferent boards  of  underwriters  in  the  various  localities,  and 
have  different  seeds  classified  so  that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  each  and  every  one  of  us  to  have  a  series  of  policies 
upon  our  buildings,  one  carrying  one  class  of  stock  and  an- 
other another,  the  saving  on  one  hand  is  liable  to  be  over- 
come by  the  increased  expense  on  the  other  in  the  matter 
of  keeping  the  records  and  books,  so  that  there  will  be  no 
trouble  in  the  adjustment. 

Mr,  A.  McCullough :  Before  I  take  my  seat,  I  would  like 
to  ask  as  a  matter  of  personal  information,  just  how  many 
men  there  are  in  the  room  today  that  have  a  dual  classifica- 
tion on  their  stocks  in  their  insurance  policies?     Or  who  are 
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being  allowed  a  rate  on  grass  or  field  seeds  diflFerent  from 
that  on  garden  seeds.  Is  not  there  one  gentleman  here? 
I  know  that  we  have  a  number  in  the  organization  that  are 
paying  it — I  know  that  absolutely. 

Mr.  Duryea:  They  make  no  distinction  in  New  York. 
Grass  seed,  peas  and  beans  are  all  one  rate. 

Mr.  Scarlett:  They  make  a  distinction  between  cow 
peas  and  grass  seed  in  our  state. 

Mr.  A,  McCuUough:  How  is  it  in  Chicago?  You  are 
paying  on  your  field  seeds  a  much  higher  rate  today  than  it 
is  necessary  for  you  to  pay  if  you  will  just  take  the  trouble 
to  insist  upon  your  local  insurance  boards  adopting  the 
rules  that  are  in  existence  at  other  points.  I  will  say  to 
Mr.  Duryea  that  it  will  make  a  vast  difference  to  him,  and 
I  am  sure  it  will  make  just  as  much  difference  to  somebody 
else.  Under  a  dual  classification  there  are  obstacles  to 
overcome,  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  keep  our  books, 
our  records  and  our  policies  in  such  condition  and  in  such 
shape  that  the  two  classes  can  be  easily  separated.  That 
means,  of  course,  a  little  extra  clerical  work.  If  we  can 
have  the  rate  on  the  entire  line  reduced  that  is  of  vital  in- 
terest to  every  one  of  us.  In  our  locality  we  have  about 
brought  this  change  into  effect,  but  I  have  asked  our  local 
board  to  let  the  matter  rest  for  a  little  while.  One  or  two 
of  my  personal  friends  in  the  insurance  business  in  whose 
judgment  I  have  great  confidence  have  informed  me  they  felt 
practically  certain  that  if  our  organization  took  such  ac- 
tion as  I  have  mentioned  here  today  that  we  would  have 
no  trouble  in  obtaining  a  general  reduction;  and  if  we  can 
only  hope  for  twenty-five  cents,  gentlemen,  that  is  quite  an 
item  as  our  items  of  expense  are  doubling  up  on  us  every 
time  we  turn  around,  and  the  margin  of  profit  is  not  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  expenses.  We  generally  try  to  overcome 
that  by  hustling  around  and  trying  to  increase  the  volume 
of  business.  If  we  would  do  a  little  less  business  on  a  little 
better  margin,  and  watch  our  expense  account,  it  is  more 
than  likely  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  our  results  would  be 
more  profitable,  and  there  would  be  business  left  for  some- 
body else;  but  the  item  of  insurance  expense  is  one  that 
needs  watching.  There  are  possibly  other  items  in  the  ex- 
pense column  that  are  of  as  much  interest  to  many  of  you, 
but  this  item  of  insurance  is  the  only  one  that  I  care  to 
mention  today.  I  hope  that  I  have  placed  it  before  you  in 
an  intelligent  manner,  although  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  given 
it  the  consideration  to  which  it  is  entitled.     (Applause). 
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DISCUSSION. 
.  President  Green :     Are  there  any  comments  upon  Mr. 
McCullough's     paper?       We  all  appreciate     some  of  the 
points  that  he  has  made. 

Mr.  L.  L.  Olds:  What  Mr.  McCullough  has  said  has 
interested  me  very  much.  He  remarked  that  probably  not 
half  a  dozen  of  us  had  read  our  insurance  policies  through. 
I  think  those  of  us  who  have  suffered  losses  have  certainly 
read  our  policies  afterwards.  The  building  and  fixtures 
item  is  something  that  we  can  keep  track  of  better  than  the 
item  of  stock.  We  have  had  policies  containing  items  of 
machinery,  shafting,  belting,  winding  up  by,  "etc."  But 
when  settlement  day  came  all  that  was  not  itemized  was  not 
included  in  the  "etc."  I  agree  with  Mr,  McCullough  in 
what  he  has  said  with  regard  to  having  some  competent 
authority  to  appraise  or  place  values  at  the  time  of  settle- 
ment. Those  of  us  who  have  had  occasion  to  settle  with 
insurance  companies  know  that  they  do  not  attempt  to  re- 
place the  present  value  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  and  the  build- 
ing itself.  The  several  companies  send  out  a  man  who  is 
jointly  acceptable  to  them,  or  at  least  they  did  so  in  um 
case,  and  he  makes  the  settlement  to  which  they  all  agree; 
but  I  noticed  he  calls  upon  some  one  who  is  posted  in  re- 
gard to  the  value  of  lumber  and  building  material  in  order 
to  get  at  the  correct  value  of  the  building.  Why  should 
there  not  be  some  one  called  to  offer  expert  knowledge  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  seeds?  In  our  case  we  did  not  have 
any  trouble,  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  did  not  have 
enough  stock  on  hand.  The  fire  occurred  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  our  stock  was  running  out  faster  than  it  came 
in.  We  had  what  is  called  up  our  way  short  term  insur- 
ance. I  think  it  would  be  well  to  offer  to  assist  the  insur- 
ance companies  by  furnishing  them  experts. 

Secretary  Kendel :  I  think  this  is  an  important  matter. 
If  our  Association  stands  for  anything  it  ought  to  stand 
for  helping  each  other,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
the  organization  to  take  up  a  matter  of  this  kind.  I  will, 
therefore,  make  a  motion  that  the  Chair  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  this  subject  and  draft  suitable  reso- 
lutions that  may  be  presented  to  the  insurance  companies 
embodying  the  ideas  of  Mr.  Albert  McCullough. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  the  Chair  invited  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Page :  While  this  may  not  be  speaking 
directly  to  the  motion,  I  may  say  that  we  have  had  more 
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trouble  at  Des  Moines  with  regard  to  the  riders  attached 
to  policies  than  from  any  other  cause.  I  judge  that  Mr. 
Olds  has  had  similar  trouble.  We  have  tried  to  cover 
goods  and  thought  we  had  them  covered  whereas  in  reality 
they  were  not.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Committer  be  re- 
quested to  also  take  up  and  consider  a  suitable  form  of  rider 
applicable  to  the  seed  business  and  which  can  be  sent  out 
to  the  different  houses  who  are  members.  We  all  try  to 
have  our  insurance  policies  so  written  as  to  cover  every- 
thing. I  have  been  surprised  in  taking  the  matter  up  with 
insurance  people  to  receive  suggestions  along  various  lines 
that  I  had  not  though  of  and  which  have  added  greatly  to 
the  value  of  our  insurance.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  well  to  make  this  committee  on  insurance  a  standing 
committee. 

Mr.  Kobinson:  Some  matters  in  connection  with  in- 
surance have  been  called  quite  forcibly  to  my  attention 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  as  these  are  in  the 
line  of  what  has  been  talked  about  I  would  like  to  mention 
them.  Previously  to  possibly  four  years  ago  I  discovered 
that  the  different  policies  that  had  been  written  by  us  were 
not  what  the  insurance  people  called  "concurrent."  I  took 
the  matter  up  with  a  large  insurance  agency  in  Omaha  and 
followed  their  advice  in  writing  my  subsequent  insurance, 
using  a  concurrent  form  of  application  which  was  made 
part  of  the  policy.  My  insurance,  which  covered  possibly 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  was  divided  among  perhaps  ten  dif- 
ferent companies,  in  all  of  which  we  are  now  using  that 
form.  They  claim  that  in  case  of  loss  there  would  be  no 
question  but  what  all  the  companies  would  be  treated  alike 
and  would  therefore  not  be  so  likely  to  find  fault  with  the 
conditions  which  would  be  the  same  as  their  competing 
companies  have.  It  has  suggested  itself  to  me  that  per- 
haps this  Association  might  be  able  to  formulate  something 
that  would  be  uniform  with  all  insurance  companies  to  be 
used  by  our  members.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  would 
be  feasible,  or  not ;  I  am  not  practical  enough  along  any  one 
"line  to  know. 

Another  thing  in  connection  with  Mr.  McCullough's 
talk  that  I  wish  to  speak  of  is  about  your  retaining  your 
ownership  in  your  property  after  a  loss  has  been  sustained. 
I  recently  had  a  small  loss  from  wind  that  ripped  up  a 
section  of  my  building.  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  ac- 
tion to  take  in  reference  to  the  matter.  When  the  adjuster 
came  around  he  made  the  remark  that  in  case  of  a  loss  you  are 
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to  consider  the  property  just  as  much  yours  as  though  nothing 
had  happened  to  it,  and  continue  to  do  everything  in  your 
power  to  protect  it,  and  that  the  companies  will  adjust 
more  quickly  when  they  find  that  you  have  tried  to  protect 
them — and  incidentally  yourself — than  they  will  if  you 
throw  up  your  hands  and  say  that  the  company  must  take 
care  of  it  all. 

Mr.  Wilson:  Perhaps  all  of  us  here  do  not  know  that 
in  case  of  a  loss  by  fire  those  who  own  the  property  are  priv- 
ileged to  go  ahead  and  get  all  they  can  out  of  the  salvage. 
We  have  a  friend  who  was  an  insurance  agent  who  came 
to  our  assistance,  and  we  made  several  hundred  dollars  more 
than  we  would  have  gotten  out  of  the  salvage.  We  sold 
beets  to  a  farmer.  We  had  something  like  eight  or  ten 
thousand  bushels  in  the  basement;  the  same  way  with 
beans.  It  did  not  aflFect  our  insurance  one  bit.  I  do  not 
know  whether  all  of  us  here  know  that,  or  not. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough :  This  matter  of  riders  on  policies 
or  forms  of  policies  is  broadening  out  more  than  what  I 
had  intended.  Of  course  it  is  of  vital  interest;  but  the 
point  that  I  wished  to  make  principally  was  the  adjustment 
of  our  expense  account.  If  you  want  to  go  into  further 
details  it  is  all  right.  It  is  a  subject  that  is  going  to  re- 
main with  us  as  long  as  our  business  exists.  We  do  not 
want  to  pay  for  something  that  we  are  not  going  to  get,  or 
that  we  are  not  getting  at  all.  Of  course  if  we  have  a  pol- 
icy that  does  not  cover  our  stock,  when  a  loss  comes  we 
find  too  late  that  our  error  could  have  been  avoided.  There 
is  not  a  man  in  business  today  who  is  not  carrying  five  or 
six  different  policies  of  insurance  on  the  same  building,  or 
stock  in  the  same  building,  but  you  should  have  each 
and  every  one  of  these  policies  read  exactly  the  same. 
That  is  a  proposition  that  needs  no  discussion.  If  you 
have  ten  different  policies  each  reading  diflFerently,  you 
have  ten  adjustments  to  make.  An  adjustment  under 
one  policy  will  be  no  guide  for  the  other  companies. 
This  could  be  avoided  by  adopting  one  printed  form. 
Hut  the  rate  you  are  going  to  pay  is  something  in 
which  we  are  vitally  interested,  and  that  is  what  I  wanted 
to  bring  up  more  than  anything  else.  On  one  of  our  ware- 
houses we  were  paying  a  few  years  ago  about  eighty  cents ; 
today  we  are  paying  $2.10,  which  by  taking  the  85  per  cent, 
clause  w^e  reduced  to  $1.85,  which  is  still  entirely  too  much. 

Mr.  May:  You  must  have  a  hazardous  risk,  and  that 
is  where  your  high  rates  come  in. 
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Mr.  McCullough:  But  if  we  could  separate  garden 
seeds  from  field  seeds  we  can  reduce  that  to  $1.30.  It  is 
a  very  easy  matter  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  to  keep  my 
policies  separate.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  the  garden 
and  field  seeds  entirely  out  of  certain  warehouses  and  then 
we  will  have  but  one  form  of  policy  on  those  warehouses ; 
but  that  does  not  help  out  other  warehouses.  Of  course 
what  will  apply  to  me  would  not  necessarily  apply  to  you 
gentlemen.  If  you  are  carrying  double  stock  you  are  pay- 
ing a  higher  rate  today  than  you  should  pay  if  you  are  put- 
ting both  in  on  the  basis  of  the  highest  class.  They  do  not 
consider  the  lowest  class  in  fixing  those  rates.  That  is  the 
point  I  wanted  to  make.  The  impression  they  have  is  that 
they  cannot  get  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  that  they  cannot 
get  an  expert  in  the  insurance  business  that  can  tell  the 
difference  in  value.  They  cannot  get  men  who  can  tell  the 
difference  between  one  kind  of  cauliflower  and  another,  or 
one  stock  of  seed  and  another.  You  know  and  I  know, 
and  every  one  of  us  knows  that  when  we  come  to  make  an 
adjustment  all  cabbage  seed  is  not  alike.  One  stock  is  far 
more  valuable  than  another,  and  it  is  cases  of  that  kind  that 
must  be  handled  by  experts.  I  ask  that  our  organization 
go  on  record  as  being  willing  to  furnish  experts  that  can 
intelligently  handle  these  questions.  I  think  Mr.  Kendel's 
original  motion  covers  that. 

Mr.  Page:  My  idea  was  to  have  that  Committee  also 
prepare  a  form  of  printed  rider  to  be  pasted  on  seedsmen's 
policies,  to  be  used  by  our  various  members.  I  think  it 
would  be  advisable  for  this  same  committee  to  prepare  such 
a  form.  While  I  am  on  my  feet  I  will  mention  a  matter 
that  Mr.  Robinson  brought  up.  We  have  made  it  a  rule 
to  refuse  to  sign  any  application  for  insurance.  We  are 
not  going  to  have  them  come  around  in  case  of  a  loss  and 
claim  that  we  have  made  a  mis-statement  in  our  application, 
and  try  to  crawl  out  of  payment  for  the  loss.  We  have  a 
printed  rider  which  we  paste  on  the  policies  and  we  do  not 
have  any  limit  as  to  the  insurance.  We  do  not  have  a 
clause  that  the  insurance  must  be  concurrent.  Our  clause 
reads,  "Other  insurance  permitted."  W^e  leave  off  the  word 
"concurrent."  We  leave  off  the  number  of  dollars  of  in- 
surance, because  we  may  want  to  put  on  an  extra  $•'5^000  or 
r$10,000  on  the  building.  My  suggestion  is  that  the  com- 
mittee also  prepare  a  form  of  policy  or  rider  for  the  general 
seed  business. 
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President  Green:  Before  putting  the  motion  I  would 
like  to  set  it  before  you  clearly  the  way  it  strikes  me,  as 
containing  some  possible  difficulties.  Mr.  Kendel's  mo- 
tion, if  I  understand  it,  commits  this  meeting  now  to  def- 
inite instructions  to  this  committee  to  act  along  the  lines 
of  Mr.  McCullough's  paper;  and,  therefore,  if  it  is  ap- 
proved now  by  this  convention  it  throws  upon  the  officers 
of  the  Association  the  burden  of  furnishing  this  expert 
testimony.  I  just  want  to  be  sure  that  the  meeting  realizes 
what  we  are  doing  in  adopting  Mr.  Kendel's  motion.  I  do 
not  believe  that  such  expert  assistance  will  be  easily  had. 

Mr.  Duryea :  I  think  that  you  will  find  that  the  insur- 
ance companies  will  be  very  glad  to  pay  all  expenses  for 
that  expert  assistance.  Any  testimony  that  I  have  given 
has  always  been  paid  for.  They  would  not  ask  it  without 
pay. 

President  Green:  My  thought  was  that  the  Associa- 
tion would  be  obligating  itself  to  suggest  suitable  names  to 
the  insurance  company. 

Mr.  Duryea:  I  think  that  would  be  very  good.  I 
would  second  such  a  motion  as  that. 

Mr.  May :  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  make  our 
own  insurance  hazards.  We  pay  the  same  rates  on  all 
commodities.  I  for  one  would  not  want  any  court  to  come 
in  and  say  what  my  stock  was  worth.  Hazardous  rates 
prevail  whfcre  hazardous  buildings  are ;  it  all  depends  upon 
the  nature  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Duryea:  That  would  not  apply  in  New  York. 
They  have  a  scale  that  they  work  on. 

Mr.  May:  I  expect  to  get  a  lower  rate  for  a  concrete 
building  than  a  frame  building.  Guard  yourself  against 
fire  as  much  as  you  can,  and  you  will  get  a  lower  rate  every 
time. 

Mr.  Ford:  It  seems  that  Mr.  McCullough's  idea  was 
to  have  a  lower  rate  on  grass  seeds  than  on  vegetable  and 
flower  seeds.  Mr.  McCullough  was  trying  to  save  in  that 
way.  I  for  one  cannot  see  where  there  is  less  hazard  to  the 
insurance  company  in  carrying  a  policy  on  grass  seeds  than 
there  is  on  vegetable  seeds.  I  do  not  know  why  those  who 
are  carrying  largely  vegetable  and  flower  seeds  should  pay 
a  higher  rate  than  those  who  are  carrying  grass  seeds. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:  The  gentleman  has  misunderstood 
me.     I  do  not  want  any  such  thing.     I  want  but  one  rate  if 
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possible.  I  say  that  in  many  places  two  rates  do  exist. 
We  could  have  it  exist  at  our  place,  but  we  do  not  want  it; 
we  only  want  one  rate. 

Mr.  May :  You  will  get  insurance  on  your  property  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  money  invested. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:  If  you  take  out  insurance  on  your 
stock  today,  and  you  have  a  fire  and  happen  to  have  $10,000 
worth  of  stock  in  there  at  present  prices,  although  it  only 
cost  you  $4,000  when  you  put  it  in,  you  are  entitled  to 
your  $10^000.     The  cost  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  May :  I  do  not  think  you  can  get  a  profit  out  of  the 
insurance  company. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough :  They  pay  you  on  the  actual  cash 
value  of  the  goods  at  the  time  they  were  destroyed.  In 
items  exported  we  make  the  item  of  insurance  part  of  our 
figuring  as  to  cost  just  as  rhuch  as  we  do  the  first  cost  of 
the  goods.  (A  voice:  "That's  right.")  We  never  esti- 
mate on  a  single  bill  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
insurance  item.  We  estimate  on  the  market  value  at  the 
time  of  the  fire,  and  then  we  add  ten  per  cent.  Goods  that 
you  have  in  the  warehouse,  if  it  is  stock  that  is  liable  to 
change  from  day  to  day  in  value,  higher  today  than  yester- 
day or  than  when  you  bought  it  in,  if  you  have  sufficient 
insurance  to  cover  it  you  collect  for  the  actual  value  of  the 
goods  at  the  time  the  fire  occurred.  The  cost  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it  at  all.  Otherwise  let  them  replace  the  goods. 
If  you  have  a  stock  of  goods  today  or  during  the  heighth  of 
the  retail  season  when  they  are  bringing  the  highest  price 
of  the  entire  year,  your  entire  year's  expense  has  been  put 
on  those  goods,  and  they  are  to  be  taken  at  their  value  at 
the  time  the  loss  occurs.  Now  supposing  the  season  is 
over  and  you  have  taken  your  inventory;  you  put  those 
goods  into  the  warehouse  to  carry  them  over  for  another 
year;  you  are  putting  them  on  the  basis  of  the  new  crop  that 
is  coming  in.  The  old  price  has  nothing  to  do  with  that  at 
all;  they  are  putting  them  on  the  basis  of  the  new  crop. 
Are  these  goods  worth  as  much  on  a  general  average  in 
August  as  they  were  in  June  when  they  were  in  active  de- 
mand? 

President  Green:  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  part  of 
the  detail  which  it  strikes  me  should  be  a  subject  of  consid- 
eration by  the  Committee  I  want  to  make  one  more  sug- 
gestion on  that  to  Mr.  Kendel  and  to  Mr.  Page,  that  we  do 
not  tie  that  Committee  up  to  definite  action,  but  refer  Mr. 
McCullough's  remarks^  and  the  discussion  so  far  as  it  has 
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proceeded,  to  the  Committee  for  further  action.  If  that  is 
accepted  I  believe  it  would  save  our  time  and  be  as  eflfect- 
ive. 

Mr.  Page :  All  right,  just  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Kendel :  I  will  withdraw  my  motion  if  agreeable 
to  my  second. 

President  Green :  Would  you  make  a  new  motion  then, 
Mr.  Page,  that  this  whole  subject  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  C.  N.  Page:  I  move  that  the  subject  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullough's  paper  and  this  insurance  discussion  be  referred 
to  a  special  committee  of  three  to  report  later. 

Which  motion  carried. 

Secretary  Kendel  read  a  communication  from  D.  M. 
Ferry  &  Company,  naming  the  afternoon  of  June  25th,  if 
agreeable  to  the  Association,  for  the  complimentary  boat 
ride  to  be  extended  by  them  to  members  and  guests;  also 
an  invitation  from  the  same  firm  to  visit  their  trial  grounds 
at  any  time,  suggesting  Wednesday  morning  between  the 
hours  of  six  and  ten  A.  M. 

These  invitations  were  cordiallv  accepted. 

President  Green  introduced  as  the  next  speaker  Mr.  C. 
Beanian  Smith,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  who  read  the  following  paper: 

FARM  PRACTICE  IN  CLOVER  SEED  PRODUCTION. 

C.  B.  Smith,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

The  clover  seed  crop  varies  remarkably  from  season  to  season. 
The  yield  may  be  a  half  bushel  per  acre  which  hardly  pays  the  ex- 
pense of  gatherinK,  or  it  may  run  as  high  as  six  to  eight  bushels 
an  acre  which  makes  it  more  profitable  than  a  sixty  bushels  corn 
crop.  In  the  same  locality  we  have  found  that  one  man  may  get 
an  average  yield  of  a  peck  to  two  bushels  of  clover  seed  an  acre 
while  his  neighbor  may  average  four  to  five  bushels  an  acre.  The 
problem  is  what  are  the  factors  affecting  the  seed  yield  of  clover 
from  reason  to  season  and  what  farm  practices  give  the  best  re- 
sults. 

During  the  past  year  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  has  been  making  a 
study  of  the  practices  of  some  of  the  best  clover  seed  growers  it 
could  find  in  that  triangle  of  country  lying  between  the  States  of 
Maryland,  Minnesota  and  Kansas.  As  is  well  known,  the  usual  way 
of  securing'  common  red  clover  seed  is  to  cut  the  first  crop  for 
hay  and  the  second  crop  for  seed  if  it  contains  seed.  Probably 
more  than  95  per  cent,  of  all  common  red  clover  seed  produced  in 
the  United  States  is  produced  from  the  second  crop.  The  yield 
by  this  method  seldom  exceeds  two  bushels  per  acre  and  more  often 
is  less. 
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The  first  crop  of  common -red  clover  is  seldom  cut  for  seed 
except  in  a  few  localities.  The  belief  is  general  that  the  first  crop 
does  not  set  seed  and  while  this  may  be  generally  true  the  reason 
usually  assigned  for  it  may  or  may  not  be  true.  In  the  northern 
portion  of  this  state  where  the  growing  of  clover  for  seed  promises 
much,  the  universal  practice  is  to  cut  the  first  crop  for  seed.  On 
the  farm  of  the  speaker  in  Montmorency  County,  Michigan,  com- 
mon red  clover  has  yielded  eight  bushels  per  acre  on  a  field  of  sev- 
en acres  from  the  first  crop  of  the  season.  In  a  neighboring  set- 
tlement a  yield  of  twelve  bushels  per  acre  was  secured  on  two 
measured  acres  of  ground  from  the  first  crop.  Yields  of  six  bushels 
per  acre  from  the  first  crop  are  common  enough  in  that  section  as 
not  to  cause  comment.  Where  the  first  crop  of  common  red  clover 
is  cut  for  hay  in  the  northern  part  of  this  state,  or  in  northern 
Wisconsin  or  Minnesota,  and  the  second  crop  left  for  seed,  the 
yield  is  usually  very  light  and  the  seed  of  low  quality,  probably 
because  of  the  eariy  fall  frosts  that  commonly  prevail  in  those  sec- 
tions. We  thus  have  two  entirely  distinct  practices  of  growing 
clover  for  seed — In  Illinois,  Kansas,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Maryland  and 
southern  Michigan  the  second  crop  is  cut  for  seed  and  the  first 
generally  believed  to  be  without  seed.  In  the  northern  sections 
of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  also  in  the  Dakotas 
and  Oregon,  I  understand,  it  is  the  first  crop  that  is  cut  for  seed. 

There  is  still  a  third  method  of  growing  common  red  clover 
for  seed  and  practiced  by  some  farmers  in  this  region  and  south 
of  us.  The  clover  is  pastured  back  with  stock  to  about  June  1st 
to  10th,  or  clipped  back  with  the  mower  set  high  at  about  same  date 
or  when  the  clover,  say,  is  one-fifth  in  bloom.  The  average  an- 
nual yields  by  these  methods  on  farms  visited  by  the  speaker  have 
been  about  four  bushels  an  acre  for  common  red  clover  and  five 
bushels  for  Mammoth  clover.  When  seed  is  thus  made  the  main 
purpose  of  the  clover  crop  instead  of  hay  and  seed,  the  seed  yield 
is  generally  more  than  doubled,  and  the  money  returns  from  this 
crop  made  as  great  or  greater  than  from  any  other  crop  in  the 
usual  rotation  of  oats,  wheat,  clover  and  corn.  Our  investigations 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  does  not  make  any  difference  in  the 
seed  yield  whether  the  crop  is  clipped  back  or  pastured  back.  One 
method  gives  as  good  results  as  the  other. 

Farmers  generally  are  not  just  certain  as  to  why  they  pasture 
or  clip  back  their  clover,  but  they  do  know  that  by  so  doing  with 
common  red  or  Mammoth  clover  they  get  larger  yields  of  seed. 
Our  entomologists,  however,  have  told  us  the  reason  for  the  com- 
paratively light  yields  of  seed  in  the  first  and  second  crops  of  clover 
as  commonly  grown  and  the  reason  for  the  increased  yield  when 
the  clover  is  clipped  or  pastured  back.  It  seems  that  the  clover 
flower  midge  is  largely  responsible.  In  northern  Illinois,  Indiana 
and  Ohio  where  the  matter  has  been  most  studied,  there  appear  to 
be  two  broods  of  the  midge,  the  first  brood  comes  out  about  the 
time  the  first  crop  of  clover  normally  blooms  and  in  the  form  of  an 
orange-red  larvae  hardly  as  large  as  a  pin  head  feeds  on  the  ovary 
of  the  clover  florets,  destroys  them  and  thus  prevents  seed  produc- 
tion. The  larvae  then  drops  to  the  ground,  spins  a  cocoon  about 
itself,  and  undergoes  its  transformations  like  a  butterfly,  finally 
reappearing  a  second  time  and  at  about  the  time  the  second  crop  of 
common  red  clover  normally  comes  into  bloom.  Again  the  midge 
usually  gets  a  larger  proportion  of  the  seed  than  the  farmer.    Now 
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the  real  clover  seed  farmer,  the  man  who  makes  as  much  money  on 
his  clover  seed  crop  one  year  within  another  as  he  does  on  his 
corn  crop,  is  the  man  who  makes  his  clover  comci  into  bloom  at 
the  time  when  the  flower  midge  is  in  the  ground  asleep,  undergoing 
its  transformation,  or  at  a  time  about  midway  between  the  normal 
blooming  periods  of  the  first  and  second  crops  of  common  red  clov- 
er, dipping  or  pasturing  the  crop  back  in  this  section  of  Mich- 
igan to  about  June  1st  to  10th,  earlier  than  this  date  farther  south 
and  as  late  as  June  15th  to  20th  in  northern  Michigan,  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota,  seems  to  bring  the  blooming  period  at  about  the 
right  season  of  the  year  to  avoid  the  midge  and  thus  greatly  to 
increase  the  yield  of  seed. 

Now  there  are  some  other  factors  that  affect  clover  seed  pro- 
duction. For  a  good  yield  the  crop  must  bloom  in  a  dry  season. 
This  is  the  universal  testimony  of  clover  seed  growers.  Hot  weath- 
er does  not  injure  clover  seed  production  so  far  as  we  can  find 
out  if  it  is  dry  weather.  With  much  wet  weather  at  blooming  time, 
however,  the  crop  might  as  well  be  cut  for  hay.  It  will  contain 
practically  no  seed.  Growers  observe  also  that  a  rank  growth  of 
stem  and  leaf  is  inimical  to  a  heavy  yield  of  seed.  The  two  don't 
go  together.  These  are  other  reasons  for  pasturing  or  clipping 
clover  back;  the  straw  is  greatly  reduced  in  quantity,  lodges 
less  readily,  and  blooming  is  usually  brought  about  at  a  dry  time 
and  at  a  time  when  insects,  which  are  usully  thought  necessary  to 
the  fertilization  of  clover,  are  most  abundant. 

Relative  to  the  part  insects  play  in  clover  seed  production — 
Scientists  are  not  entirely  united  at  present  as  to  the  theories  of 
the  fertilization  of  clover.  Darwin  covered  one  hundred  head  of 
clover  to  keep  away  the  bees  and  got  no  seed  where  one  hundred 
uncovered  heads  yielded  2700  seed,  largely  due  it  was  thought  to 
cross  fertilization  by  bumble  bees.  His  theory  that  clover  is  self 
sterile  is  generally  taught  in  all  our  agricultural  books  and  papers 
and  at  our  agricultural  colleges  and  schools.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dr  Hopkins  at  the  West  Virginia  Station  found  the  first  crop  of 
clover  when  bumble  bees  are  scarce  was  well  filled  with  seed. 
Professor  Beal  made  eight  experiments  in  covering  clover  blossoms 
at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College.  In  some  cases  he  got  two- 
thirds  as  much  seed  under  the  netting  as  outside.  In  these  and 
other  like  experiments  the  effect  of  the  covering  on  the  clover 
may  have  been  prejudicial  to  the  production  of  seed.  No  one 
knows.  In  the  northern  part  of  this  state,  as  before  noted,  good 
yields  of  seed  are  obtained  from  the  first  crop  notwithstanding  the 
scarcity  of  bumble  bees  at  that  time.  One  season  I  counted  the 
bees  on  an  acre  for  a  week,  then  with  watch  in  hand  noted  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  work.  Stating  it  briefly,  a  bumble  bee 
at  work  fertilizes  from  8  to  35  clover  florets  a  minute.  The  older 
bees  work  much  the  faster.  A  young  bumble  bee  just  starting  into 
business  will  fertilize  only  8  to  15  florets  a  minute.  The  average 
for  all  bumble  bees  is  16  to  18  florets  a  minute.  Assuming  that 
they  work  ten  hours  a  day  and  that  clover  is  in  bloom  a  month, 
it  would  take  nearly  six  hundred  bumble  bees  an  acre  to  produce 
eight  bushels  of  clover  seed,  counting  sixteen  to  eighteen  million 
seeds  per  bushel.  The  year  we  got  eight  bushels  of  seed  per  acre 
on  our  farm  there  were  not  one-fourth  of  this  number  of  bumble 
bees  present,  and  absolutely  no  honey  bees  at  work  upon  the  field. 
Again,  John   Carton,  of  the  seed  firm  of  Carton   Brothers,   Eng- 
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land,  conducted  breeding  experiments  with  clover  for  eight  years 
in  England,  and  he  states  positively  that  in  his  work  he  has  found 
red  clover  uniformly  self  fertile.  This  matter  of  whether  clover  is 
self  fertile  or  not  is  not  of  mere  academic  interest  to  the  clover 
seed  grower  but  has  a  very  practical  bearing. 

On  the  sandy  lands  in  the  northern  part  of  this  state  clover 
seed  is  practically  the  only  crop  that  can  be  grown  at  a  profit. 
That  being  so,  farmers  there  want  to  know  every  factor  that  will 
conduce  to  the  largest  seed  yields. 

'  If  clover  is  self  fertile  what  would  be  the  effect  on  seed  yield 
on  that  poor  land  of  top  dressing  it  with  phosphates  or  potash  fer- 
tilizers, or  of  land  plaster  or  barnyard  manure?  No  one  seems  to 
know.  We  can  increase  the  seed  yield  of  wheat  and  corn  and  oats 
by  the  use  of  fertilizers.  Why  can  not  we  increase  the  seed  yield 
of  clover  in  the  same  way?  In  looking  over  the  experimental  lit- 
erature of  this  country  I  do  not  find  that  any  of  our  agricultural 
colleges  or  experiment  stations  have  ever  fertilized  clover  with 
special  reference  to  seed  production.  We  know  how  to  increase 
the  yield  of  clover  hay;  but  we  know  further  that  a  big  hay  crop 
and  a  big  seed  crop  do  not  run  parallel  at  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  clover  is  self  sterile  then  every  clover  seed  grower,  especially 
every  seed  grower  on  the  light  sands  of  the  North  who  makes 
clover  seed  his  main  business,  should  keep  an  abundance  of  bees 
for  his  clover  fields. 

Another  practical  question  comes  up,  if  a  man  is  making  a  bus- 
iness of  growing  clover  for  seed  and  his  crop  is  winter  killed, 
can  he  plant  his  seed  in  the  spring  and  get  a  crop  of  seed  that  same 
year?  We  hlhre  found  this  question  answered  in  the  affirmative 
in  a  large  number  of  cases.  At  Hiawatha,  Kansas,  the  other  day 
I  found  a  man  who  last  fall  secured  an  averge  of  three  bushels  an 
acre  oflF  of  160  acres  from  seed  sown  in  the  spring.  This  man 
was  warned  by  his  neighbors  not  to  let  his  clover  go  to  seed  the 
fall  of  the  first  year  lest  it  die  out  and  furnish  him  no  hay  the  next 
season.  He  not  only  got  a  good  seed  crop,  however,  last  fall,  but 
this  year  still  has  a  perfect  stand  of  clover  over  the  whole  area 
and  will  aeain  cut  the  crop  for  seed  this  fall.  At  Battle  Creek,  this 
State,  last  year  I  saw  a  field  of  clover  in  bloom  in  August  that  had 
been  seeded  alone  without  a  nurse  crop  in  early  spring.  On  good 
lands  in  northern  Michigan  a  light  seed  crop  may  be  expected 
from  spring  sowing  without  a  nurse  crop  on  good  sandy  loam 
soils.  Good  lands  and  spring  and  early  summer  rains  greatly 
favor  the  securing  of  a  crop  from  spring  planted  seed.  It  is  possi- 
ble, however,  to  secure  a  hay  crop  nearly  always  from  spring  plant- 
ing if  the  seed  is  sown  alone  without  a  nurse  crop  on  clean  land, 
or  with  only  a  light  seeding  of  grain  cut  early, — a  fact  not  generally 
known  by  our  farmers. 

From  a  recent  survey  of  clover  fields  in  several  diflferent  states 
the  conditions  for  a  good  yield  of  seed  this  year  seem  much  more 
favorable  than  last  year  when  so  much  of  the  clover  in  Ohio,  In- 
diana and  Illinois  winter  killed. 

Summarizing  briefly  a  part  of  what  is  known  in  regard  to  the 
best  practice  in  common  red  or  Mammoth  clover  seed  farming  it  is 
about  as  follows:  To  get  a  seed  crop  make  seed  the  main  business 
and  not  a  secondary  issue.  To  avoid  the  flower  midge,  to  bring  the 
clover  field  into  bloom  during  a  dry  period  and  when  bees  are 
abundant,  pasture  or  clip  the  crop  back  about  June  1st  to  10th  in 
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northern  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  southern  Michigan,  earlier 
farther  south  and  as  late  as  June  15th  to  20th  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  state,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  The  largest  seed  crop 
is  obtained  when  the  plants  are  comparatively  thin  on  the  ground 
and  stocky.  Closely  crowded  plants  make  weak  stems  which 
lodge  and  produce  very  little  seed.  For  seed  purposes  three  quarts 
or  six  pounds  per  acre  is  sufficient  seed  to  plant.  On  light  sandy 
land  put  this  in  two  inches  deep.  On  clay  land  put  it  in  one-half 
inch  deep^deeper  in  dry  weather  than  in  wet  weather.  The  best 
seed  crops  are  usually  obtained  on  rather  poor  land.  The  heaviest 
seed  yields  known  to  the  speaker  have  been  obtained  on  clay  land; 
but  good  yields  of  plump  seed  have  been  obtained  from  very  light 
sandy  lands.  An  abundance  of  insects,  particularly  bumble  bees,  at 
blooming  time  probably  increases  the  seed  yield  but  it  is  not  at 
all  certain  that  bumble  bees  are  essential  to  a  seed  crop.  To  se- 
cure continuous  cuttings  of  seed  from  the  same  meadow,  top  dress 
the  meadow  with  manure  from  cattle  or  horses  fed  clover  hay. 
Experiments  are  needed  to  determine  the  effect  of  potash,  land 
plaster,  lime  and  phosphates  and  other  fertilizers  on  clover  seed 
production.  The^  growing  of  clover  for  seed  is  as  profitable  to  the 
farmer  financially  as  the  growing  of  a  crop  of  wheat,  oats  or  corn 
and  much  more  beneficial  to  the  land. 

Before  closing  this  paper  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  seeds- 
men to  the  method  recently  devised  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Shaw  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  relative  to  an  improved  method  of  sep- 
arating Buckhorn  from*  red  clover  and  alfalfa  seed  which  it  so 
closely  resembles  in  size  and  shape.  Buckhorn  seed  is  of  a  more 
mucilagenous  character  than  clover  seed  and  this  fact  has  been 
taken  advantage  of  in  the  method  devised.  Seed  infested  with  buck- 
horn is  covered  with  water  for  five  to  eight  minutes,  then  drained 
and  mixed  with  fine  dry  sawdust.  This  sawdust  dries  the  seed  and 
sticks  to  the  mucilagenous  outer  coating  of  the  buckhorn  much 
more  tenaciously  than  to  the  clover  or  alfalfa  seed,  thus  making 
it  possible  to  screen  it  out.  Dry  sand  or  road  dust  may  also  be 
used  instead  of  sawdust.  By  these  methods  it  has  been  found  pos- 
sible to  remove  nearly  all  of  the  buckhorn  seed  from  infested  lots 
of  clover  or  alfalfa.  The  whole  matter  is  described  in  detail  in 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  Circular  No.  2,  which  may  be  had  for  the 
asking. 

DISCUSSION. 

President  Green:  The  Association  feels  grateful  to 
Mr.  Smith  for  his  valuable  paper.  I  certainly  feel  a  personal 
interest  in  it  myself,  and  would  be  glad  to  hear  any  dis- 
cussion of  the  paper.  Are  there  any  questions  to  be  asked 
of  Mr.  Smith,  or  any  suggestions? 

Mr.  Ileffron :  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Smith,  how  long 
is  it  since  the  government  has  known  about  the  pink  weevil, 
or  flower  midge? 

Mr.  Smith  :  They  have  known  of  that  for  a  great  many 
years.  It  is  all  over  this  country  practically,  in  a  good 
many  places  where  they  do  not  suspect  it.     At  Hiawatha, 
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Kansas,  I  asked  if  they  had  ever  had  it?  They  said,  no, 
but  I  proved  to  them  that  they  did  have  it,  and  I  presume 
it  has  been  there  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Mr.  HefTron:  It  was  brought  to  our  attention  eight  or 
ten  years  ago.  When  I  saw  it  in  the  Department  I  won- 
dered whether  it  had  just  come  into  the  country  or  whether 
it  had  always  been  in  the  country  and  hence  was  the  main 
reason  for  this  better  production  in  the  off  period  that  you 
speak  of. 

Mr.  Smith :  The  life  history  of  it  has  been  known  per- 
haps ten  years,  but  farmers  did  not  get  hold  of  it.  When 
the  first  crop  of  hay  comes  into  bloom  it  is  cut  for  hay; 
but  the  man  that  is  in  the  business,  as  a  few  of  them  are 
in  the  clover  seed  sections  of  Ohio  and  Illinois,  bends  all  his 
efforts  towards  getting  seed,  and  he  finds  that  he  gets  the 
most  seed  when  he  makes  that  crop  bloom  a  little  later, 
and  then  he  fools  the  midge.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  he 
does  not  know  anything  about  the  midge,  and  that  is  the 
main  reason  why  he  doesn't  get  seed  on  the  first  crop,  or 
second  crop. 

President  Green :  I  would  like  to  ask  more  aboiit 
the  life  history  of  the  midge,  to  indicate  whether  there  is 
a  possibility  that  the  midge  would  get  "wise"  to  the  change 
of  date. 

Mr.  Smith:  The  midge  comes  out  in  the  spring,  lays 
its  eggs  on  the  plant,  and  as  these  hatch  out  they  are  of 
a  rather  whitish  color,  then  becoming  orange  red  as  it  gets 
older — a  little  fellow  about  as  big  as  a  pin  head.  After  the 
first  crop  he  drops  into  the  ground  and  goes  through  his 
transformation. 

President  Green :  Then  if  he  does  not  find  clover  blos- 
soms to  live  in  he  departs  this  life? 

Mr.  Smith :  As  far  as  I  know  he  departs  this  life,  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:  Isn't  the  idea  of  cutting  this 
clover  back  so  as  to  make  the  crop  which  is  going  to  pro- 
duce seed  later  come  in  the  warm  season?  Is  it  more  in  or- 
der to  sustain  the  plant,  checking  its  growth  so  that  the 
entire  strength  of  the  plant  will  later  go  into  seed  instead  of 
into  hay? 

Mr.  Smith :  I  think  all  of  th'ese  factors  come  into  play, 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:  Nature  has  so  arranged  that  the 
great  object  of  plant  life  is  for  reproduction;  that  is  a  fact, 
is  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Smith:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:  Well,  then,  the  seasons  when 
we  think  everything  is  burnt  up,  if  you  go  out  into  the  clover 
fields  you  imagine  it  is  not  worth  cutting.  You  find  only  a 
few  heads ;  but  if  you  examine  half  a  dozen  heads  you  will 
find  that  they  contain  five  times  as  much  seed  as  where  the 
clover  has  been  thoroughly  cut.  The  plant  is  going  to  die, 
and  it  does  die  just  as  soon  as  it  has  made  seed  enough  to 
reproduce.  Nature  has  so  arranged  that.  That  being  the 
case  the  object  with  the  farmer  in  cutting  back  and  using 
the  second  crop  for  pasturing  is  to  bring  about  these  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Smith :  Yes,  sir,  all  those  things  work  together  in 
seed  life. 

Mr.  Sheap:  A  gentleman  inquired  of  me  which  was 
the  best,  to  cut  back  or  pasture  back.  Several  farmers  have 
suggested  to  me  that  when  sheep  are  put  in  to  pasture  they 
will  feed  in  some  places  and  in  some  places  they  will  not, 
so  that  in  order  to  keep  it  uniform  it  is  better  to  clip  it 
back. 

Mr.  Smith:  Usually  when  any  one  pastures  they  al- 
ways do  run  over  it  with  the  machine  so  that  it  will  come 
into  bloom  uniformly. 

Mr.  Wilson :  How  does  the  gentleman  distinguish  Red 
from  Mammoth  clover  by  the  seed? 

Mr.  Smith:  It  cannot  be  so  distinguished.  I  am  not 
in  that  special  business,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  they  have 
any  certain  way  of  determining  that.  They  have  to  de- 
pend upon  the  man  who  is  furnishing  the  seed. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:     The  farmer,  or  the  seedsman? 

Mr.  Smith:    Well,  I  do  not  know.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:  Isn't  that  a  pertinent  question? 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  the  farmer,  or  the  seedsman? 

Mr.  Smith:  The  farmer  does  not  know  before  he  gets 
his  seeds  from  the  seedsman.  The  seedsman  says  it  is 
Mammoth,  and  the  farmer  plants  it  as  such,  and  when  he 
sells  it  he  sells  it  the  same.  He  does  notknow — he  is  not  an 
expert. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
there  is  a  farmer  that  raises. clover  seed  that  does  not  know 
the  difference  between  Mammoth  clover  and  Red  clover? 

Mr.  Smith:  If  you  grow  Mammoth  on  poor  land  it 
will  look  like  Red  clover. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:  You  must  not  make  a  comparison 
between  the  rich  soil  and  clay  soil.     If  you  want  to  make  a 
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comparison  between  common  Red  clover  and  Mammoth 
you  must  use  the  same  soil  for  both. 

President  Green :  I  do  not  want  to  give  Mr.  Smith  so 
difficult  a  problem  as  to  distinguish  between  Red  and  Mam- 
moth clover  by  the  seed ;  but  I  do  want  to  ask  him  a  little 
more  definitely  how  far  he  has  gotten  toward  absolutely 
distinguishing  Mammoth  clover  and  Medium  clover  in  the 
plant;  how  well  do  you  think  the  farmer  does  it,  and  how 
well  can  you  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith :  I  am  not  myself  engaged  in  that  particular 
work.  It  takes  a  man  who  is  more  of  a  botanist  than  I  am 
to  do  it.  I  am  studying  simply  the  practice  of  farmers  in 
growing  clover  for  seed.  When  they  tell  me  they  grow 
Mammoth  clover,  I  see  the  field  and  I  have  to  use  my  own 
judgment.  If  I  find  it  great  big  clover  I  think  probably 
they  are  right.  There  may  be  some  man  in  our  Depart- 
ment that  can  do  it,  but  I  can  not. 

President  Green:  In  all  your  practical  experience  in 
studying  clover  you  have  not  reached  the  point  that  you  can 
tell  the  difference  between  Medium  and  Mammoth  clover 
in  the  field? 

Mr.  Smith :  Not  always.  I  saw  a  field  in  Indiana 
where  a  man  had  mixed  Mammoth  and  common  Red  clover. 
We  could  t^l  that  there  were  differences,  but  could  not 
always  be  sure  that  a  single  specimen  was  of  one  or.  the 
other  kind.  Mammoth  grown  in  a  poorer  portion  of  the 
field  might  be  taken  for  Red  clover,  and  Red  clover  under 
particularly  good  growing  conditions  might  be  taken  for 
Mammoth. 

Mr.  HefTron:  I  wish  we  had  that  put  in  our  Annual 
Report  next  year  in  letters  about  an  inch  long,  that  you  can 
not  distinguish  the  difference. 

Mr.  Smith :  I  am  not  telling  you  what  any  one  else 
can  do — ^ust  myself. 

Secretary  Kendel :  It  is  too  bad  to  spoil  a  good  story 
just  for  a  few  facts,  and  so  I  am  going  to  tell  you  this  story, 
whether  the  facts  as  stated  here  will  corroborate  it  or  not. 
I  heard  a  story  a  good  many  years  ago  about  somebody  who 
undertook  to  grow  clover  seed  in  Australia.  It  did  not  go 
to  seed,  and  they  made  different  tests  in  the  effort  to  dis- 
cover why.  They  finally  concluded  that  it  was  because 
they  did  not  have  any  bumble  bees  over  there,  and  so  they 
imported  bumble  bees  from  the  United  States  to  fertilize 
the  clover  blossoms,  and  then  they  got  clover  seed.  Is  that 
story  true? 
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Mr.  Smith :  You  will  find  that  story  in  almost  every 
agricultural  work  that  has  been  published  for  the  last  twen- 
ty-five years,  and  that  is  the  question  with  me,  whether  it  is 
true,  or  not.     I  would  just  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Duryea:  I  think  the  Department  sent  some  bum- 
ble bees  to  the  Philippines. 

Secretary  Kendel :  Then  I  can  tell  that  story  yet, 
can  I? 

Mr.  Smith :  You  can  tell  it — you  can  tell  the  story — 
yes. 

Mr.  Wilson :  A  farmer  bought  what  he  supposed  was 
Medium  clover,  and  it  turned  out  Mammoth.  Would  you 
consider  him  entitled  to  any  damages? 

Mr.  Smith :  I  prefer  not  to  pass  on  any  of  those  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  Heffron:  I  have  been  up  in  the  lumber  woods 
and  have  seen  fine  specimens  of  Red  and  Alsike  growing 
twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  away  from  the  nearest  farm, 
which  showed  conclusively  that  it  had  produced  seed  and 
reproduced  itself.  It  probably  had  its  first  origin  from  seed 
dropped  from  hay  wagons,  and  it  grew  up  there  away  from 
bumble  bees,  or  most  any  other  kind  of  bee. 

Mr.  Will:  I  have  been  in  Dakota  where  we  never  see 
any  bumble  bees,  and  yet  we  had  clover. 

President  Green  :  You  feel  sure  that  you  have  no  bum- 
ble bees  there? 

Mr.  Will:     Yes,  sir. 

President  Green :  If  there  is  nothing  further  in  the 
discussion  of  Mr.  Smithes  paper,  a  motion  to  adjourn  will 
be  in  order  and  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  provide  for  re- 
assembling in  executive  session  at  8  o'clock  tonight  in  this 
room. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bolgiano,  the  session  adjourned  ac- 
cordingly. 

SECOND  DAY. 

MORNING  SESSION— JUNE  24. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Presi- 
dent Green  in  the  chair;  Secretary  Kendel  in  his  position. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson,  of  the  Obituary  Committee,  sub- 
mitted and  read  the  report  of  that  Committee,  as  follows: 
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REPORT  OF  OBITUARY  COMMITTEE. 

As  the  years  pass  we  realize  more  and  more  the  allot- 
ment accorded  to  man  of  three  score  years  and  ten  as  a  very 
high  privilege  to  attain,  and  in  recording  our  regard  and 
respect  for  our  brother  members,  Everett  B.  Clark  and  Al- 
fred Plant,  long  members  of  our  Association,  and  devoted 
for  a  lifetime  to  the  interests  of  the  seed  trade,  we  cannot 
help  but  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  had  the  acquaint- 
ance and  advice  of  such  men.  We  miss  them,  and  we  ex- 
tend to  their  immediate  families  our  sympathy,  knowing 
that  their  examples  and  memories  are  held  sacred. 

By  the  death  of  D.  M.  Ferry,  founder  and  president  of 
D.  M.  Ferry  &  Company,  the  seed  trade  of  this  country  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  prominent  members.  Beginning  at  the 
bottom  he  attained  the  pinnacle,  and  has  left  a  name  hon- 
ored by  all,  second  to  none.  We  regret  his  departure,  we 
honor  his  memory,  we  hope  to  profit  by  his  life  work  as  a 
seedsman  and  his  examples  as  a  man. 

W.  H.  GRENELL, 
J.  C.  ROBINSON, 
C.  N.  PAGE, 

Committee. 
On  motion  of  Mr.  WoodruflF,  the  foregoing   report   was 
accepted,  and  ordered  spread  upon  the  minutes. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson,  Chairman  of  the  Auditing  Com- 
mittee, submitted  the  following  report  of  that  Committee, 
which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Holmes,  was  received  and  filed, 
to-wit : 

REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

To  The  American  Seed  Trade  Association: 

Your  Auditing  Committee  has  carefully  examined  and 
checked  over  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  and  finds  same  correct. 

J.  C.  ROBINSON,  Chairman. 
Announcement  was  made  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  session  delegates  would  be  photographed  by  Mr. 
Beckley,  of  the  MacFarland  Organizations,  Harrisburg,  and 
that  each  person  in  attendance  would  be  forwarded  a 
mounted  print  of  the  photograph  free  of  charge. 

Secretarv  Kendel  made  further  announcement  of  the 
boat  ride  on  the  steamer  Pleasure,  tendered  by  D.  M.  Ferry 
&  Company  to  all  members  and  their  guests  on  Thursday 
afternoon. 
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President  Green:  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Crosby,  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  will  present  a  paper  in  place 
of  Dr.  True's  paper,  which  appears  on  the  program  under 
the  title  of  "Practical  Education  in  Horticulture." 

Sec'v  Note— The  address  which  prompted  the  presentation  of  the  following  paper 
will  be  found  in  the  supplement  pp.  92. 

ADDRESS— PRACTICAL  EDUCATION  IN  HORTI- 

CULTURE. 

By  Dick  J.  Crosby,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D  C. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture  at 
Norfolk  last  fall  a  committee  on  Horticultural  Education  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  Dr.  True,  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, and  Mr.  Pierson  and  Mr.  Hallock,  of  New  York. 

It  was  expected  that  this  committee  would  get  together  some- 
time during  the  winter  and  outline  some  plan  of  procedure,  with 
the  idea  of  having  a  definite  report  to  present  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  Horticulture. 

Dr.  True  was  asked  by  your  President  to  report  briefly  at 
this  meeting  concerning  the  plans  of  the  committee,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  committee  was  not  able  to  get  together  for  a  meeting 
until  just  a  few  days  ago  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  Dr.  True,  finding  it 
impossible  to  be  here,  asked  me  to  attend  your  convention  in  his 
place. 

Preliminary  to  this  meeting  at  Ithaca,  Dr.  True,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  others  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  ad- 
vice of  Prof.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station, 
drew  up  a  preliminary  syllabus  for  a  four-year  course  in  horti- 
culture for  secondary  schools  and  a  syllabus  for  a  two-year  prac- 
tical course  in  horticulture  for  the  same  kind  of  schools,  covering 
the  same  amount  of  ground  in  horticulture  but  leaving  out  some 
of  the  other  subjects  not  so  essential  to  the  training  of  practical 
horticulturists. 

The  idea  in  drawing  up  this  four-year  course  of  study  in  the 
first  place  was  to  see  whether  it  would  be  feasible  to  plan  a  high 
school  course  which  would  be  strong  on  the  horticultural  side 
and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  entrance  requirements  of  leading 
colleges  of  agriculture  in  other  respects.  We  took  as  a  basis  for 
our  preliminary  work  the  entrance  requirements  to  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, which  prescribes  fifteen  units,  as  they  call  them;  that 
is,  fifteen  subjects  each  requiring  five  hours'  work  for  one  year. 
Some  of  these  subjects  are  fixed  and  some  of  them  elective.  For 
high  school  work  as  an  entrance  to  the  College  of  Agriculture 
we  found  it  perfectly  feasible  to  prepare  a  course  which  would 
meet  all  educational  requirements,  and  at  the  same  time  include  a 
strong  course  in  horticulture;  all  of  which,  the  academic  studies 
and  the  horticultural  work,  could  be  given  in  the  forenoon,  leav- 
ing the  afternoon  for  practice  in  the  various  branches  of  horti- 
culture. This  course  Dr.  True  took  to  the  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee at  Ithaca  for  consideration  by  the  other  two  members, 
and  I  have  just  received  a  note  from  him  saying  that  the  Commit- 
tee had  approved  the  course  and  had  also  determined  to  take  up  ac- 
tively for  consideration  and  report  at  the  next  Council  of  Horti- 
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culture  the  subject  of  horticultural  instruction  in  elementary 
schools. 

So  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture 
we  shall  have,  as  I  understand  it,  reports  on  both  the  elementary 
and  secondary  phases  of  horticultural  instruction.  Those  are  two 
phases  of  instruction  not  covered  by  schools  in  this  country  at 
the  present  time,  that  is  in  any  adequate  way.  We  have  no  sec- 
ondary school  of  horticulture  in  this  country  giving  a  well  bal- 
anced course  of  study  and  at  the  same  time  the  necessary  practice 
work  which  would  train  the  kind  of  men  that  you  want  in  charge 
of  your  gardens,  your  trial  grounds  and  other  horticultural  work. 

Now  if  you  will  give  attention  to  the  outlines  we  have  pre- 
pared I  will  explain  briefly  the  salient  features  of  both  the  four- 
year  and  the  two-year  courses.  The  first  outline  covers  all  subjects 
of  the  four-year  course. 

SYLLABUS  OF  A  FOUR-YEAR,  SECONDARY  COURSE  IN 

HORTICULTURE. 

Required  Subjects. 

First  Second     Third  Fourth     Total 

Subjects                        Units       Year  Year       Year  Year     Hours* 

English     3             5  5             3  2                 540 

Algebra    1            S  180 

Geometry 1  2  180 

History 1  2  3                 180 

Botany    1            5  180 

Chemistry    1  5  180 

French  or  German   2  5  a                 360 

Horticulture    5             5  5             5  5                720 

Elective    2  5  5                360 

Total   2880 

Elective  Subjects. 

Total 

Subjects                                    Units                   Hours  Hours 

Drawing    1/5             1  hour  1  year  36 

Bookkeeping 1/5             1  hour  1  year  36 

Civics     2/5             2  hours  1  year  72 

Solid   Geometry    1/2             5  hours  1/2  year  90 

Plane  Trigonometry  and  Sur- 
veying     4/5             2  hours  2  years  144 

French  or  German  Horti- 
cultural Reading 1             5  hours  1  year  180 

Total     558 

The  prescribed  subjects  for  entrance  to  Cornell  University 
are  English,  mathematics,  history,  science,  and  three  years  of  one 
foreign  language,  either  French  or  German.  You  will  notice  that 
the  outline  we  have  here  prepared  provides  for  all  these  subjects 
with  two  years  of  French  or  German  required  and  one  year  elect- 
ive. 

*  Throughout  this  syllabus  recitation  periods  of  45  minutes  are 
designated  as  "hours."  In  laboratory  practice,  demonstrations, 
drawing,  bookkeeping,  surveying  and  horticultural  practice  an  hour 
is  a  double  period  of  90  minutes. 
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Horticulture  is  required  five  hours  a  week  throughout  the 
course.  It  is  the  heaviest  course  in  the  schedule,  having  a  total 
of  720  hours  which  may  be  divided  between  class  recitations,  lab- 
oratory periods,  and  other  features  of  practice  work  but  not  in- 
cluding the  practical  operations  of  horticulture  which  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  in  addition  to  anything  shown  in  this  schedule.  The 
distinction  I  wish  to  make  is  between  practice  work  which  is  con- 
sidered educational,  such  as  laboratory  work  in  the  botanical  or 
chemical  laboratories,  drawing  and  bookkeeping,  practice  in  g^raft- 
ing,  making  cuts,  budding,  and  similar  operations  before  the  boys 
are  far  enough  advanced  to  go  out  in  the  nursery,  orchard  or 
greenhouse  and  do  such  work  in  a  commercial  way. 

You  will  notice  also  that  elective  subjects  are  provided  for.  This 
has  been  done  so  that  young  men  who  desire  to  specialize  in  some 
phase  of  horticulture  may  do  so  by  means  of  these  elective  sub- 
jects. For  example,  a  young  man  who  desires  to  specialize  in 
landscape  horticulture  would  probably  find  it  desirable  to  take 
the  work  in  drawing,  solid  geometry,  plane  trigonometry,  and 
ftrveying. 

Our  next  table  shows  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  horticulture  in  the  four-year  course. 

HOURS     DEVOTED  TO  SUBJECTS     INCLUDED     UNDER 
"HORTICULTURE"  IN  THE  FOUR-YEAR  COURSE 

OF  STUDY. 

Required  Subjects. 

1st  2d         3d        4th       Total 

Units      Year  Year     Year     Year     Hours 

Principles  of  Agriculture. 2/5             2  72 

Propagation  and  Br*d'g..2/5             2  72 
Greenhouse.  Constr.   and 

Management     1/5  1                            36 

Economic    Entomology.  .2/5  2                                         72 

Plant  Diseases 2/5  11                            72 

Horticultural    Machinery.  1/5            1  36 

Sprays  and    Spraying. ..  .1/5  1                                          36 

Economics  of  Horti're. .  .1/5  1              36 

Total     432 

Partial  Elective  Subjects. 
First  Second        Third        Fourth  Total 

Subject  Year  Year  Year  Year  Hours 

Pomology    1  or  2         1  or  2  72  or  144 

Olericulture 2  or  none  72  or  144 

Floriculture     2  or  3  72  or  108 

Landscaping    ....  2  or  none  72  or      0 

NOTE:  Students  can  specialize  in  pomology,  olericulture  or 
floriculture  by  taking  more  hours  in  one  of  these  and  omitting  the 
same  number  of  hours  from  one  of  the  other  branches  of  horti- 
culture. 

We  start  with  two  hours  a  week  the  first  year  on  the  principles 
of  agriculture,  taking  up  such  matters  as  relate  to  the  general 
consideration  of  economic  plants  used  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture and  their  relations  to  the  soil,  climate,  ana  other  factors 
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necessary  to  plant  growth.  This  is  a  phase  of  plant  study  which 
they  would  not  get  in  horticulture  and  is  a  necessary  preparation 
for  a  proper  understanding  of  horticulture  and  its  relations  to 
other  agricultural  industries.  During  the  same  year  the  students 
devote  two  hours  a  week  to  the  propagation  and  the  breeding  of 
plants  and  one  hour  a  week  to  the  implements  and  the  machinery 
used  in  horticultural  operations.  The  second  year  will  provide  for 
instruction  in  economic  entomology,  plant  diseases,  and  sprays 
and  spraying,  the  third  year  for  additional  work  on  plant  diseases 
and  one  hour  a  week  on  greenhouse  construction  and  manage- 
ment, and  the  fourth  year  for  one  hour  a  week  on  the  economics 
of  horticulture. 

All  of  the  subjects  given  in  the  first  division  of  this  table  are 
required  of  all  students,  but  in  the  second  division  we  find  the 
four  main  branches  of  horticulture  arranged  in  such  a  way  that 
students  may  specialize  in  one  or  more  of  these  branches.  You 
will  notice  for  example,  that  in  pomology  they  may  take  a  total 
of  72  hours  or  by  omitting  72  hours  in  landscaping  they  may 
double  the  time  devoted  to  pomology.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
time  devoted  to  olericulture,  floriculture,  or  landscaping  may  be 
increased  or  diminished. 

Such  a  course  as  we  have  outlined  above  would  compare  fa- 
vorably in  its  educational  requirements  with  any  first  class  high 
school  course,  classical  or  scientific,  and  would  meet  the  entrance 
requirements  of  almost  any  college  of  agriculture  which  has 
adopted  the  flexible  unit  system  of  computing  such  requirements. 
But  we  must  consider  not  only  the  boy  who  expects  to  follow 
his  high  school  course  with  a  number  of  years  in  the  university 
or  college  of  agriculture,  but  also  the  boy  who  for  various  reasons 
cannot  go  to  college  and  can  hardly  spend  four  years  in  the  high 
school.  Our  next  consideration,  therefore,  was  to  prepare  a  two- 
year  course  and  see  whether  it  would  be  feasible  by  omitting  some 
of  the  mathematics,  English,  and  other  general  subjects  to  crowd 
into  the  two-year  course  all  of  the  horticultural  work  outlined 
in  the  four-year  course.  We  found  that  this  could  be  done  and 
that  we  could  easily  keep  within  the  limits  maintained  in  the  four- 
year  course  of  giving  the  boy  not  more  than  20  hours  a  week  of 
class  room  and  laboratory  work  and  leaving  the  remainder  of  the 
day  open  for  practical  work. 

SYLLABUS  OF  A  TWO-YEAR  SECONDARY   COURSE   IN 

HORTICULTURE. 

Hours  per  Week 

Subjects                                  First  Year  Second  Year    Total  Hours 

English     5  2                                 252 

Algebra    5                               180 

Bookkeeping 1  36 

Botany    5  180 

Chemistry     2                                  72 

Horticulture   9  11                               720 


Total 1440 

You  will  see  by  comparing  the  syllabus  of  the  two-year  course 
with  the  first  table  given  in  connection  with  the  four-year  course 
that  we  have  cut  down  the   English  a  little  more  than  half,  re- 
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tained  the  algebra,  bookkeeping,  botany  and  horticulture  as  in  the 
four-year  course,  and  cut  down  the  chemistry  to  72  hours. 

HOURS  DEVOTED    TO    SUBJECTS    INCLUDED    UNDER 

"HORTICULTURE"   IN   THE   TWO-YEAR 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Required  Subjects. 

Hours  per  Week 
Subjects  First  Year     Second  Year    Total  Hours 

Principles   of  Agriculture. ...  .2  72 

Propagation  and  Breeding 2  72 

Machinery    1  36 

Entomology 2  72 

Diseases  1  36 

Spraying    1  36 

Greenhouse  Construct 1  36 

Total 360 

Partial  Elective  Subjects. 
Hours  per  Week 
Subjects  First  Year    Second  Year    Total  Hours 

Pomology    1  or  2  1  or  2  72  or  144 

Olericulture    2  2  or  none  144  or  72 

Floriculture    2  or  1  2  or  1  144  or  72 

Landscaping    none  or  2      none  or  72 

If  you  will  give  attention  now  to  the  last  table  we  have  pre- 
pared you  will  see  that  the  required  horticultural  subjects  are 
just  the  same  as  in  the  four-year  course  except  that  economics 
of  horticulture,  36  hours,  and  36  hours  of  plant  diseases  are  omit- 
ted. In  the  case  of  the  main  divisions  of  horticulture  opportunity 
for  specializing  is  given  in  much  the  same  way  as  explained  in 
the  four-year  course,  but  in  the  two-year  course  the  students  have 
72  hours  more  time  devoted  to  these  main  divisions  of  horticulture. 

It  might  be  well  in  this  connection  to  estimate  roughly  the 
necessary  equipment  for  a  high  school  of  horticulture  having 
courses  such  as  we  have  outlined.  We  believe  that  the  equipment 
needed  for  such  a  school  should  include  from  80  to  120  acres  of 
land  for  building  sites,  gardens,  nurseries,  and  some  field  crops, 
and  to  give  opportunity  for  the  rotation  of  nurseries  and  gardens 
from  time  to  time.  There  would  be  needed  a  school  building  cost- 
ing from  $20,000  to  $40,000,  and  including  class  rooms,  commercial 
and  botanical  laboratories,  rooms  for  propagation  work,  offices 
and  library.  The  glass  outfit  ought  to  include  a  laboratory  green- 
house for  the  laboratory  phases  of  horticultural  work,  one  or 
more  commercial  greenhouses,  built  upon  the  lines  and  within 
the  means  of  the  ordinary  greenhouse  used  in  the  trade,  and  the 
usual  equipment  of  hot  beds  and  cold  frames.  Besides  all  these 
there  must  be  provided  horticultural  machinery  and  animals  to 
perform  the  labor  of  the  establishment. 

As  stated  a  few  minutes  ago,  there  are  no  such  schools  in  this 
country  today  but  there  is  a  well  defined  movement  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  agricultural  high  schools,  some  of  which  are  planned 
with  the  idea  of  giving  a  broad  general  education  in  addition  to 
the  technical  instruction  in  agriculture  and  some  with  the  idea  of 
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specializing  severely  along  agricultural  lines  and  omitting  every- 
thing not  directly  related  to  agriculture.  There  are  now  agricul- 
tural high  schools  in  connection  with  colleges  of  agriculture  in 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  a  number  of  other  states,  and  separate 
agricultural  high  schools  in  Wisconsin,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania, 
New  York,  Georgia  and  Alabama.  It  would  be  well  if  we  could 
establish  a  number  of  similar  horticultural  schools  located  in  the 
principal  horticultural  regions  of  the  country,  as  for  example,  on 
Long  Island  and  in  some  of  the  trucking  regions  of  the  South, 
and  in  some  of  the  fruit  regions  such  as  those  in  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Colorado  and  California. 

President  Green:  We  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Crosby  for 
his  outline  upon  this  important  subject,  which  is  now  open 
for  discussion,  if  there  are  any  comments.  Some  questions 
may  occur  to  you.  If  not,  we  will  proceed  with  the  pro- 
gram, and  hear  from  Mr.  Dungan,  of  Philadelphia,  on 
*'What  Effect  Does  a  Commercial  Depression  Have  on 
The  Garden  Seed  Business." 

"WHAT    EFFECT    DOES  A    COMMERCIAL    DEPRESSION 
HAVE  ON  THE  GARDEN  SEED  BUSINESS?" 

In  writing  this  paper  on  the  above  subject,  I  feel  there  is  no 
necessity  for  me  or  any  one  to  make  a  reply  to  this  query  to  a 
body  of  seedsmen.  To  one  outside  of  our  trjide  it  would  be  quite 
necessary  to  go  into  a  lot  of  explanation  to  Wven  try  to  convince 
him  that  the  seedsmen,  in  times  like  the  past  ten  months,  have 
done  the  largest  business  in  the  history  of  the  seed  trade,  and 
I  have  had  quite  a  number  of  my  friends  and  acquaintances,  in 
other  lines  of  business,  look  at  me,  I  fear  in  doubt,  the  past  few 
months,  when  I  told  them  that  we  were  doing  a  better  business 
than  ever  before.  To  the  seedsmen,  however,  there  is  but  one 
answer  to  the  query,  "What  effect  does  a  Commercial  Depression 
have  on  the  Garden  Seed  Business?"  and  that  is,  I  am  very  glad 
to  say,  that  it  has  a  beneficial  eflFect  on  the  garden  seed  business, 
at  least  during  the  first  year  of  the  depression.  If,  however,  the 
depression  continues  for  two  or  three  years,  the  benefits  which  ar6 
derived  during  the  first  year,-  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  overcome 
during  the  next  two  or  three  years;  but  I  contend  to  show  a  de- 
cided net  gain. 

I  have,  since  my  connection  with  my  house,  some  29  or  30 
years  ago,  passed  through  several  "hard-time"  years,  or  years  of 
financial  depression,  if  you  prefer  to  call  them  by  that  name,  and, 
in  each  and  every  case,  our  business  has  been  good.  Take  the 
last  three  panics,  for  instance:  In  1893  our  business  was  better 
than  in  1892  the  year  before,  or  in  1894  the  year  after.  Again,  in 
1904,  history  repeated  itself. 

We  now  come  to  the  past  season  of  1908,  and,  as  you  all  know, 
business  of  all  kinds  (except  one)  was  as  bad  and  money  was 
tighter  than  in  the  two  preceding  panics,  and  business  in  many 
lines  is  still  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition..  What  was  the 
effect  on  the  seed  business?  Not  in  any  local  or  particular  sec- 
tion, but  all  over  these  United  States,  it  was  again  helpful,  and, 
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speaking  for  my  house,  we  did  the  largest  trade  since  we  have 
been  in  business. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  not  a  particle  of  doubt  in  the  minds, 
and  in  the  size  of  the  pocketbooks  of  the  seedsmen  of  this  country, 
that  while  a  financial  depression  is  hurtful  to  all  other  lines  of 
business,  it  is  a  decided  benefit  to  the  seed  trade. 

Some  ask  why  this  should  be  the  case.  My  personal  opinion 
is  that  the  reason  is  a  very  simple  one:  Mr.  Clerk,  Mr.  Mechanic 
or  Mr  Laborer  is  either  out  of  work  or  working  on  short  time, 
instead  of  full  time  as  he  would  be  if  business  was  good,"  and  he 
therefore,  to  use  a  slang  expression,  "has  time  to  burn,'  and  be- 
gins to  look  around  for  something  to  do.  He  finds  he  has  a  plot 
of  ground;  it  may  be  a  few  yards  or  a  few  acres.  He  thinks  he 
might  as  well  raise  a  few  vegetables  on  this  ground.  He  gets  to 
work,  gets  the  few  yards  or  acres  dug  or  plowed  up,  sends  or 
goes  to  some  seedsman  he  knows  of,  reads  or  hears  about,  and 
buys  his  seeds;  the  consequence  is  that  some  one  of  us  seedsmen 
has  captured  his  order,  and  his  few  cents  or  few  dollars  go  into 
our  cash  drawer,  and  when  we  all  add  together  these  few  cents 
or  few  dollars  they  make  up  a  few  hundred  or  few  thousand  dol- 
lars which  have  been  divided  among  us,  and  all  of  it  due  directly 
to  a  financial  depression. 

Another  good  effect  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  is  this:  Mr.  Clerk, 
Mr.  Mechanic  or  Mr.  Laborer  has  had  such  great  satisfaction  from 
his  garden  the  past  year,  provided,  of  course,  he  has  planted  good 
seeds,  which  he  no  doubt  has,  for  there  is,  as  we  all  know,  only 
one  seed  establishment  in  this  country  where  he  could  get  poor 
seeds  (I  will  ask  yotyto  guess  where  this  establishment  is),  that 
next  year,  even  though  times  may  be  back  to  normal  condition, 
a  great  many  of  these  customers,  thinking  of  last  year's  results, 
will  again  plant  a  garden,  and  a  number  of  beginners  in  a  year 
of  depression  become  permanent  customers  to  the  seedsmen  of 
the  United  States. 

Thinking  you  gentlemen  would  like  to  hear  a  general  opinion 
from  your  friends  and  competitors  and  knowing  how  backward  all 
seedsmen  are  in  asking  for  information  from  their  brother  seeds- 
men, I  wrote  to  a  number  of  houses  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  asking  for  an  opinion  on  the  query  now  before  us;  any 
member  I  did  not  write  to  I  am  sure  we  will  be  glad  to  hear 
from  at  this  meeting.  I  give  below  a  brief  summary  of  the  re- 
plies received: 

Lester  C.  Morse,  of  C.  C.  Morse  &.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
says:  "In  the  depression  of  '92  and  '93  the  seed  business  was  not 
affected  until  '95,  or  about  two  years  after.  The  depression  of 
last  fall  did  not  effect  the  seed  business  and  we  think  everybody 
had  a  good  trade;  they  certainly  did  in  California.  Some  of  our 
friends  seem  to  think  in  times  of  depression  there  is  actually  more 
seed  used  than  at  other  times;  personally,  I  do  not  think  so,  as 
the  depression  of  '95  did  not  prove  it  to  be  so." 

T.  Lee  Adams,  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  "My  opinion  is  that  finan- 
cial disturbance  curtails  the  volume  of  business  by  making  buyers 
hesitate  to  place  their  orders,  and  causing  the  consumer  to  hold 
to  his  money." 

Mr.  Keuhm,  The  Barteldes  Seed  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas:  "The 
effect  of  depression  has  been  felt  in  various  ways  in  our  business. 
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This  applies  to  our  wholesale  business  in  particular.  The  retail 
business  has  been  better  than  in  previous  years.  It  goes  to  show 
that  after  all  it  is  the  merchant  who  suffers  for  the  indiscretion 
of  stock  manipulators,  rather  than  the  man  behind  the  hoe." 

Oscar  H.  Will  &  Co.,  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.:  "We  have  not  felt 
the  present  depression  in  these  parts  to  any  extent  in  any  branches 
of  trade;  it  certainly  is  not  apparent  in  our  trade;  we  show  the 
healthy  increase  of  28%  over  last  year  and  68%  over  two  years 
ago." 

F.  G.  Johnson,  of  S.  M.  Isbell  &  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich.:  "The 
writer  has  gone  through  three  different  periods  of  depression  and 
believes  that  the  natural  effect  of  a  commercial  depression  is 
largely  overbalanced  in  the  seed  business  by  the  fact  that  me- 
chanics and  others  out  of  employment  immediately  proceed  to  the 
country,  rent  a  piece  of  land,  and  then  are  obliged  to  buy  seed 
for  planting." 

S.  A.  Wilson,  of  L.  L.  Olds  Seed  Co.,  Qinton,  Wis.:  "During 
the  last  depression  farmers  had  plenty  of  money  and  a  strong  in- 
centive to  plant;  so,  this  had  a  good  effect  on  the  seed  business. 
As  a  rule  the  farmer  or  buyer  of  seeds  is  the  last  one  to  feel  a 
commercial  depression." 

Henry  A.  Salzer,  of  John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis.: 
"We  have  found  a  commercial  depression  is  the  best  thing  that  can 
happen  to  the  seed  trade;  it  brings  out  a  list  of  new  customers. 
This  is  our  experience  in  the  last,  also  in  the  two  previous  panics." 

J.  E.  Northrup,  of  Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.: 
"Hard  times  are  good  for  the  seed  business,  in  that  stocks  are  re- 
duced, prices  are  lowered,  credits  regulated  and  expenses  de- 
creased, in  fact  we  get  a  new  start;  we  find  many  new  customers 
who,  in  time  of  plenty,  buy  their  vegetables,  but  who,  in  hard 
times,  make  the  most  of  a  piece  of  land  and  plant  seeds  I  think 
there  is  no  other  business  which  suffers  so  little  from  protracted 
hard  times  as  the  seed  business." 

Otto  Schwill  &  Co.,  (per  H.  O.  W.),  Memphis,  Tenn.:  "Our 
trade  has  not  been  decreased  by  the  commercial  depression;  it  has 
rather  been  stimulated.  In  hard  times  people  make  more  effort 
to  live  at  home,  and  will  plant  a  little  garden.  Our  retail  garden 
seed  business  has  certainly  not  suffered  at  all  from  any  of  the 
panics  in  recent  years." 

Alexander  Seed  Co.,  (per  C.  E.  B.),  Augusta,  Ga.:  **The  de- 
pression of  the  last  few  months  has  had  very  little  effect  on  gar- 
den seed  business." 

T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Richmond,  Va.:  "We  really  have  no 
fixed  opinion  in  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  garden  seed  business 
As  far  as  sale  of  garden  seed  to  private  planters  is  concerned,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  it  would  be  rather  increased  than  otherwise  by 
commercial   depression." 

Jos.  Steckler,  of  J.  Steckler  Seed  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La.:  "A 
commercial  depression  hurts  all  lines  of  business.  Our  business 
has  not  felt  it,  on  account  of  many  cotton  planters  having  become 
frightened  by  the  boll  weevil,  and  are  now  diversifying  their  crops. 
Our  business  shows  a  little  increase,  which  we  think  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  our  customers  number  almost  one-third  more  than  they 
did  two  years  ago." 
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F.  W.  Bolgiano  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C:  "Seedsmen  who 
give  large  lines  of  credit  to  market  gardeners  are  liable  to  con- 
tract numerous  bad  debts.  Bulk  of  business  is  larger,  but  profits 
are  smaller;  also  think  small  retail  trade  or  home  gardens  are 
affected;  first,  that  smaller  quantities  of  seed  are  bought,  and,  sec- 
ondly, that  the  buyer  does  not  go  into  novelties  and  new,  high- 
priced  seeds,  but  buys  liberally  of  old,  standard,  low-priced  sorts." 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New  York  City:  "We,  of  course, 
all  know  that  this  present  financial  depression  has  not  affected 
the  seed  trade  so  far.  It  did  not  affect  us  in  1893«  but  we  felt  it 
the  second  year,  and  we  may  feel  it  again,  in  the  present  instance, 
next  year.  We  think,  however,  on  account  of  high  prices,  the 
present  panic  will  pass  off  easier  than  previous  panics." 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  New  York  City:  "Regret  we  are  not 
in  a  position  to  express  an  opinion  on  this  question." 

E.  L.  Page,  The  Page  Seed  Co.,  Greene,  N.  Y.:  "There  is 
no  question  in  our  minds  but  that  the  financial  panic  is  of  benefit 
to  some  lines  of  the  seed  trade,  while  to  other  lines  it  is  a  detri- 
ment. We  believe  that  so  far  as  the  commission  business  is  con- 
cerned it  is  really  a  benefit." 

F.  H.  Ebeling,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  "My  experience  and  impres- 
sion gained  is  that  a  commercial  depression  has  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  seeds,  on  account  of  the  need  of  economy,  and 
the  rush  to  the  cities  conseqent  upon  prosperous  times  is  reversed, 
and  gradual  going  back  to  country  homes  of  thousands  of  young 
men  tends  to  increase  the  use  of  seeds." 

Frank  S.  Piatt,  The  Frank  S.  Piatt  Co.,  New  Haven,  Ct: 
"We  are  at  this  time  enjoying  an  unprecedented  volume  of  busi- 
ness, and  we  are  inclined  to  credit  it  to  slack  conditions  in  other 
lines.  I  believe  the  seed  business  is  on  top,  and,  instead  of  a  suf- 
ferer from  depression,  is  the  gainer,  provided  too  much  credit  has 
not  been  extended." 

S.  F.  Willard,  of  Comstock,  Ferre  &  Co.,  Wethersfield,  Ct.: 
"I  have  no  figures  to  prove  the  statement,  but  am  quite  sure  that  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  where  there  are  working  people,  especial- 
ly those  employed  in  factories,  in  times  of  commercial  depression 
there  is  much  more  attention  paid  to  raising  vegetables  for  house- 
hold supply,  and,  therefore,  there  is  a  notable  increase  in  the  de- 
mand for  garden  seeds  during  the  first  year  of  this  depression. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  if  the  depression  is  long  continued,  that 
it  affects  favorably  the  seed  business  as  a  whole." 

W.  W.  Rawson  &  Co.,  (per  M.  Fued),  Boston,  Mass.:  "The 
recent  depression  has  helped  the  seed  business  more  than  it  has  in- 
jured it,  and  we  never  experienced  a  better  season  than  the  one 
just  passed.  Tlie  same  conditions  prevailed  in  the  two  previous 
panics." 

J.  F.  Sharkey,  of  Jos.  Breck  &  Sons,  Boston,  Mass.:  "In  our 
experience  a  commercial  depression  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
the  garden  seed  business." 

Holmes  Seed  Co.,  H.  L.  Holmes,  Pres.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.:  "My 
candid  and  honest  opinion  is  that  when  a  commercial  depression 
comes  a  seedsman  is  benefitted  to  a  certain  extent,  because  numer- 
ous men  are  out  of  work  and  each  and  every  one  starts  his  own 
little  garden." 
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Walter  P.  Stokes,  Stokes  Seed  Stores,  Phila.,  Pa.:  "Farmers, 
as  a  rule,  are  slow  to  feel  the  results  of  a  depression,  but  it  hits 
them  later  on.  1893  was  one  of  the  best  years  in  the  seed  trade, 
but  the  seed  trade  felt  it  all  right  in  1894,  '95  and  '96,  and  did  not 
begin  to  get  the  benefit  of  recovery  in  business  until  after  many 
lines  were  going  full  tilt.  I  look  for  effect  of  depression  next 
year  and  year  following." 

Howard  M.  Earl,  of  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Phila.,  Pa.:  "In 
years  gone  by  our  experience  has  been  that  the  first  year  of  a  so- 
called  panic,  the  seed  trade  has  not  felt  the  effects  of  same,  but 
where  the  effects  of  panic  have  been  far-reaching  the  trade  was 
hit  hard,  so  to  speak,  the  next  year.  However,  our  opinion  is  we 
will  not  feel  the  effects  of  the  recent  commercial  depression." 

Watson  S.  Woodruff,  S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Orange,  Ct.r 
"We  confess  that  our  experience  in  previous  business  depressions, 
and  particularly  in  1893,  had  little  or  no  effect  on  our  business 
either  way.  The  depression  starting  in  October,  1907,  is  still 
young  in  its  effect  on  the  garden  seed  business.  If  we  were  to 
measure  in  business  as  determined  by  the  panic  only,  we  would 
say  right  off  that  the  depression  tended  to  increase  the  garden 
seed  business,  which,  by  the  way,  was  marked  during  the  past 
season.  It  will  take  at  least  two  years,  in  our  opinion,  to  measure 
the  full  effect  of  the  business  depression  on  garden  seed  business, 
and  the  final  roundup  will,  we  believe,  show  a  depressing  effect 
on  the  garden  seed  business." 

L.  H.  Vaughan,  Vaughan's  Seed  Store,  Chicago,  111.:  "From 
what  we  hear  from  other  people,  we  would  say  that  our  business 
was  not  as  badly  hurt  by  commercial  depression  as  most  others. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this — one,  the  growing  gardening 
sentiment  among  American  people,  which  has  far  outdistanced  the 
seedsmen's  ability  to  handle.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  depression 
this  year  we  believe  almost  none  of  us  would  have  been  able  to 
take  care  of  orders  received.  In  former  panics  seedsmen  were  hit 
hard;  however,  then  there  was  no  such  sentiment  for  gardening 
as  there  is  now." 

Jerome  B.  Rice,  of  Jerome  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N. 
Y.:  "My  own  personal  opinion  is  that  a  commercial  depression, 
if  anything,  benefits  the  seed  trade,  rather  than  destroys  it.  This 
very  spring  is  an  illustration,  for  while  we  have  been  passing 
through  a  panic  of  no  small  consequence  and  many  kinds  of  busi- 
ness hWe  been  slow,  yet  the  general  seed  trade  of  our  country 
has  been  at  high-water  mark,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  prospering 
and  selling  more  seeds  than  usual.  We  have  never  had  so  good 
a  year  in  our  history." 

Fred  G.  King,  of  Mandeville  &  King  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.: 
"We  have  found  that  so-called  "hard-time"  years  are  of  advantage, 
rather  than  the  contrary,  to  the  commission  flower  seed  trade. 
In  the  year  1893,  for  instance,  we  did  the  best  year's  business  in 
the  history  of  our  house  up  to  that  time.  It  is  too  early  for  us 
to  give  our  experience  for  this  year." 

Wm.  Henry  Maule,  Philadelphia:  "I  cannot  but  be  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  first  year  of  a  financial  depression  is  un- 
doubtedly beneficial,  especially  to  the  mail-order  seedsman;  this 
has  been  my  experience  in  all  the  business  reversals  we  have  had 
since  1876;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
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the  second  year  is  the  time  to  look  out  for  squalls.  We  are  bound 
to  feel  the  results  of  such  a  financial  panic  as  we  have  gone 
through  the  last  twelve  months,  and  I  certainly  think  that  in  1909, 
and  possibly  in  1910,  the  seedsman  who  closely  watches  his  ex- 
pense account  is  the  one  who  will  win  out  in  the  end." 

The  statements  just  read  are  extracts  from  all  the  letters 
received  in  reply  to  my  letter  of  May  12th,  and  they  give  a  great 
many  diversified  opinions  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

I  leave  you  to  form  your  own  conclusions  in  regard  to  what 
effect  a  Commercial  Depression  has  on  the  Garden  Seed  Business. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  it  has  a  beneficial  effect,  and  not  only 
gives  us  a  larger  business,  but  adds  many  names  to  the  ranks  of 
the  seed  buyers  and  planters  of  these  United  States. 

President  Green:  Mr.  Dungan  has  so  thoroughly  can- 
vassed the  trade  that  I  do  not  know  that  we  can  get  any 
further  ideas  here  on  this  subject;  but  if  there  are  any  re- 
marks upon  the  paper,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  them. 

President  Green  announced  as  the  next  order  of  busi- 
ness a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Northrup,  on  **The  Use  of  Forage 
Plants  as  Soil  Improvers  in  the  North,"  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Northrup,  and  was  followed  by  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Wood,  of  T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Richmond, 
Va.,  on  **The  Use  of  Forage  Plants  as  Soil  Improvers  in 
the  South." 

THE  USE  OF  FORAGE  PLANTS  AS  SOIL  IMPROVERS. 

J.  E.  Northrup,  of  Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

At  the  Conference  on  the  "Conservation  of  Natural  Resources," 
held  at  the  White  House,  Washington,  in  May  of  this  year,  it  re- 
mained for  a  Minnesota  man,  Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  to  speak  of  the 
necessity  of  better  conserving  our  greatest  natural  resource,  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  thru  better  methods  of  cultivation. 

Important  among  the  agencies  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object  are  the  Forage  plants,  rightly  selected  and  rightly  used  in 
the   right   place. 

Emphasis  is  laid  on  proper  selection  and  use,  for  on  this  de- 
pends whether  the  crop  proves  a  soil  improver,  or  a  "Soil  Robber," 
for  example:  Millet  grown  on  new  land  for  hay  is  a  soil  improver, 
it  helps  to  disintegrate  the  soil,  shades  the  land  and  makes  plant 
food  available,  but,  grown  on  old  land  for  seed,  it  exhausts  the 
soil,  consequently  puts  little  back  and  from  this  standpoint  is  a 
"soil  robber." 

The  leguminous  crops,  peas,  beans  and  the  clovers  are  held  in 
high  esteem,  not  only  as  forage,  on  account  of  high  protein  con- 
tent, but  also  for  the  nourishment  in  shape  of  nitrogen  they  fur- 
nish soil,  which  has  been  exhausted  in  the  growing  of  grain  crops. 
These  valuable  agents,  however,  will  make  the  land  sick  and  re- 
turn diminishing  crops,  if  grown  on  the  same  ground  year  after 
year,  and  thus  prove  "soil  robbers." 

All  forage  crops  are,  therefore,  good  or  bad,  according  as  they 
are  used  in  the  proper  rotation.  At  the  Minnesota  State  Experi- 
ment Station  where  corn  was  grown  continuously  on  one  plot  for 
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ten  years,  it  gave  an  average  of  20.8  bushels  per  acre  for  the  first 
five  years  and  11.1  bushels  to  the  acre  for  the  second  five  years. 
While,  on  a  plot  alongside,  where  corn  was  planted  but  once  in 
five  years  in  a  system  of  rotation,  the  average  yield  for  the  two 
years  it  was  planted  was  48.2  bushels. 

The  manner  in  which  forage  crops  are  harvested  is  also  a 
large  factor  in  considering  their  value  from  a  profit  and  loss 
standpoint.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  custom  in  the 
Northwest  to  turn  sheep,  cattle  and  swine  into  the  fields  to  harvest 
the  crop.  This  saves  labor  and  at  the  same  time  fertilizes  the 
fields.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that,  in  the  consideration  of  forage 
plants  as  soil  improvers,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  use,  the 
time  and  the  history  of  the  particular  field  where  the  crop  is  to  be 
grown. 

In  many  sections  of  the  Northwest  Field  Corn  is  becoming  a 
standard  crop,  regardless  of  early  or  late  frosts,  because  of  the 
large  quantity  and  superior  quality  of  forage  it  yields.  In  addition 
to  its  soil  renovating  and  fertility  restoring  properties,  both  as  a 
substitute  for  summer  fallow  and  for  the  forage  it  produces,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  again  and  again  that  the  best  yields  and 
qualities  of  small  grains  come  from  fields  where  corn  was  grown 
the  previous  year.  The  North  Dakota  Experiment  Station  gives 
a  most  convincing  record  on  its  trial  grounds,  where  during  a  very 
dry  summer,  wheat  on  corn  land  made  25  bushels  per  acre,  where 
the  crop  from  land  which  had  been  sown  continuously  to  wheat 
for  17  years  made  less  than  three  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Dry  land  farming  has  demonstrated  that  a  crop  of  corn  grown 
on  semi-arid  lands  prepares  it  for  a  succeeding  crop  fully  as  well 
as  summer  fallows,  which  had  been  employed  every  alternate  year 
to  conserve  moisture  sufficient  to  produce  a  full  crop  once  in  two 
years.  The  enterprising  farmer  sows  rape  or  clover  in  the  corn 
and  pastures  the  fields  with  sheep  or  cattle  until  they  are  in  condi- 
tion for  the  block.  This  saves  the  expense  of  harvesting  the  corn, 
with  men  and  machinery,  also  the  time  employed  in  feeding  the 
same  from  cribs. 

The  Clovers  are  fully  equal  to  corn  as  soil  improvers,  but  take 
second  place  as  forage.  The  best  results  are  obtained  where  corn 
and  clover  are  grown  in  short  rotations  with  the  small  grains. 
The  introduction  of  the  clovers  on  the  prairie  soils  of  the  North- 
west has  restored  fertility  and  increased  the  value  of  farming  lands 
to  a  surprising  extent.  Clover,  as  we  all  know,  takes  the  nitrogen 
from  the  great  ocean  of  air  above  the  fields  and  draws  the  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  from  the  subsoil,  where  it  lies  below  the  reach 
of  other  crops.  These  vast  storehouses  of  fertility  are  unlocked  by 
the  leaves  and  roots  of  the  clover  plants  and  incidentally  converted 
into  available  plant  food  for  the  surface  feeding  stubble  growths 
of  the  farms.  The  penetrative  root  of  the  clover  plant  mellow  the 
earth  and  open  compact  subsoils  to  such  an  extent  that  surface 
moisture  will  escape  as  readily  as  would  be  the  case  through  tiles. 

Field  peas  are  becoming  a  standard  forage  crop  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  North.  Oats  and  peas  grown  as  a  mixed  crop  yield 
an  excellent  substitute  for  clover  hay.  These  also  make  splendid 
pasture  for  sheep,  swine  and  young  stock.  The  results  secured 
from  thus  growing  and  feeding  this  mixed  crop  have  been  so  satis- 
factory to  stockmen  that  the  acreage  is  largely  increasing.     The 
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large  growing  Marrowfat  Peas  are  now  being  planted  in  some  sec- 
tions to  smother  and  destroy  the  growth  of  quack  grass,  Canada 
thistle  and  other  weed  pests.  Fodder  Corn,  Millet,  Sorghum,  etc., 
are  also  grown  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  which  makes  them 
practical  soil  improvers  in  addition  to  their  value  as  forage  plants. 

The  Millets  are  extensively  grown  on  our  Western  prairies 
in  rotation  with  small  grains,  especially  where  Clover  does  not 
succeed.  It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a  question  of  doubt 
that  they  do  so  improve  the  physical  condition  of  the  new  soils 
that  larger  yields  of  wheat  are  secured  and  the  weeds  in  a  measure 
controlled. 

Sorghum,  which  is  a  child  of  the  South,  is  now  largely  taking 
a  permanent  place  as  a  forage  crop  in  the  North.  The  plant  pro- 
duces an  abundant  yield  of  sweet,  nutritious  forage,  or  pasture,  as 
the  case  may  be,  which  in  quality  is  much  superior  to  the  large 
Southern  varieties  of  fodder  corn.  The  seed  is  usually  sown  in 
drills  with  a  space  between  the  rows  for  cultivation.  One  bushel 
of  seed  per  acre  is  required  to  make  a  small,  leafy  stalk,  which 
when  properly  cured,  is  relished  by  all  of  the  domestic  animals  and 
is  consumed  with  little  or  no  waste.  When  sorghum  is  pastured 
by  sheep  or  swine,  it  may  be  classed  with  the  soil  improvers. 

Dwarf  Essex  Rape  has  become  a  standard  and  almost  indis- 
pensable forage  crop  in  various  sections  of  the  Northwest.  Many 
tons  of  seed  are  annually  sown  with  the  small  grains,  which  make 
a  splendid  after-feed  on  the  stubble  fields.  The  crop  is  also  grown 
amongst  the  corn,  the  seed  being  sown  at  the  time  of  the  last . 
cultivation.  When  pastured,  sheep  will  fatten  on  the  plants  and 
thus  a  cheaply  produced  "Catch-crop"  is  converted  into  cash  by  the 
stockmen.  Dwarf  Essex  Rape  when  thus  handled  is  quite  sure  to 
improve  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  provide  forage  at  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  pastures  are  usually  short  and  unproductive. 
Again,  Dwarf  Essex  Rape  is  used  as  a  cover  crop  in  orchards, 
where  root  killing  of  the  trees  prevail,  also  on  soils  that  are 
inclined  to  drift  in  the  wind  or  that  wash  with  heavy  rains.  Their 
broad  leaves  shade  the  soil  and  thus  conserve  nitrogen,  which  on 
prairie  fields  is  wasted  in  large  quantities  by  exposure  to  the  ele- 
ments. Nature  abhors  a  bare  field  as  much  as  it  does  a  vacuum. 
If  seed  be  not  sown,  she  strives  by  covering  with  weeds  to  repair 
our  neglect  of  her  bounty. 

Root  crops  arc  not  grown  as  extensively  as  they  should  be, 
on  account  of  the  cost  of  harvest  and  storage,  but  they  may  be 
grown  as  a  forage  crop.  If  pastured  during  the  Fall  and  early 
Winter  months,  considerable  fertility  is  restored  to  the  soil  and  the 
expense  of  harvesting  is  eliminated.  The  cultivation  given  to 
root  crops  is  also  a  most  excellent  thing.  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
in  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  where  the  Sugar  Beet  is 
largely  grown,  that  the  cultivation  given  these  crops  result  in  very 
large  increased  yields  of  the  cereals. 

Pasture  Grasses  are  not  usually  classed  with  forage  crops,  but 
they  are  really  the  most  dependable  members  of  the  family.  The 
lands  receive  subsequent  and  permanent  good  from  seeding  them 
to  tame  grasses  and  afterwards  pasturing  them  with  live  stock. 
Pastures  should  be  included  in  all  crop  rotations,  because  grasses 
provide  root-binding  properties,  as  well  as  giving  fertility  to  the 
soil. 
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Vetches,  Turnips,  Kohl  Rabi,  Cabbage  and  Non-Sacharin  Sor- 
ghum are  sometimes  grown  for  forage  in  the  Northwest,  although 
not  as  yet  in  important  areas. 

Year  by  year,  however,  we  are  learning  how  to  harness  and 
handle  the  forage  plants,  so  as  to  make  them  contribute  more 
and  more  to  the  prosperity  of  our  country. 

THE  USE  OF  FORAGE  PLANTS  AS  SOIL  IMPROVERS  IN 

THE  SOUTH. 

By  Henry  W.  Wood,  of  T.  W.  Wood  &  Sons,  Richmond,  Va. 
The  most  important  crops  that  are  used  for  soil  improvers  in 
the  south  are  Crimson  Clover  and  Cowpeas.  At  present  Crimson 
Clover  seems  to  be  taking  the  lead  over  Cowpeas.  It  is  usually 
sown  without  extra  preparation,  at  the  last  working  of  corn,  cotton 
or  other  crops  and  is  consequently  much  cheaper  to  put  in  than 
where  land  is  specially  prepared  to  grow  the  crop  itself.  The 
time  of  seeding  is  usually  from  the  first  of  July  to  the  first  of 
October;  and  while  a  great  part  of  the  crop  is  sown  at  the  last 
working  of  the  crops  I  have  mentioned,  a  very  considerable  acre- 
age of  the  crop  is  sown  also  by  itself  as  a  land  improver.  The 
favorite  method,  however,  is  sowing  at  the  last  working  of  corn. 
Our  farmers  are  now  pursuing  that  method  very  generally.  They 
find  that  they  can  sow  crimson  clover  at  the  last  working  of  corn, 
cut  off  the  corn  crop  when  ready,  let  the  crimson  clover  grow, 
turn  it  under  the  following  spring  and  plant  corn  again,  and  get 
an  increased  crop  of  corn  year  after  year.  A  great  many  of  our 
farmers  are  following  out  that  plan  with  not  only  an  increased 
crop  of  corn  but  an  improvement  of  the  land.  They  are  also  sow- 
ing it  very  largely  at  the  last  working  of  cotton  and  other  crops. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  favorite  soil  improving  crops  for  orchards. 
From  the  experience  of  our  growers  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
better  crop  that  could  be  used.  For  this  purpose  it  is  usually 
sown  in  August  and  then  cut  in  with  a  cutaway  harrow  the  fol- 
lowing June  or  July.  This  furnishes  a  continuous  cover  crop 
during  the  winter  and  effects  a  most  decided  improvement  of  the 
soil.  It  is  being  used  largely  in  orchards  in  Virginia,  Delaware, 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee.  The  use  of  crimson  clover  is  ex- 
tending very  rapidly  all  over  the  south,  and  in  Tennessee,  Alabama 
and  other  southern  states  its  use  is  increasing  in  very  much  greater 
ratio  than  cowpeas.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest  methods  possible  to 
bring  up  poor  land.  You  can  take  poor  light  lands  throughout  the 
south  and  sow  them  in  crimson  clover.  Another  year  let  it  go  to 
seed  and  cut  it  in  with  a  cutaway  harrow,  and  next  year  you  will 
have  a  magnificent  crop  of  crimson  clover,  and  when  you  have  that 
you  h^ve  got  the  land  made.  You  can  bring  up  poor  land  at  a 
cost  of  less  tlian  five  dollars  an  acre  by  its  use. 

Crimson  clover  is  quite  largely  used  for  grazing,  and  for  this 
purpose  is  one  of  the  best  crops  that  we  have  for  fall,  winter  and 
spring  grazing,  furnishing  an  excellent  and  most  nutritious  grazing 
right  through  the  fall  and  open  weather  in  the  winter  and  spring. 
The  white  blooming  crimson  is  more  generally  used  than  the  reg- 
ular crimson  blooming  where  a  longer  time  for  grazing  is  desired. 
The  white  is  about  three  weeks  later  than  the  regular  crimson 
clover.     It  is  quite  a  common  custom  to  graze  it  up  to  a  certain 
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point,  then  let  the  crop  go  and  turn  it  in.  It  also  makes  very  good 
hay  provided  it  is  cut  just  before  the  seed  forms,  just  as  the  plant 
is  coming  into  full  bloom.  If  the  seed  is  allowed  to  form  it  does 
not  make  so  good  hay.  It  is  quite  largely  used  for  hay  purposes 
in  that  way,  and  it  is  considered  that  taking  the  crop  oflF,  while  it 
reduces  somewhat  the  benefit  to  the  soil,  it  still  is  of  decided  bene- 
fit and  improvement  to  the  soil  as  the  percentage  of  root  growth 
equals  on  an  average  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  plant,  and  the 
nodule  or  bacteria  formation  on  the  roots  gathers  up  the  free 
nitrogen  in  the  soil  and  so  makes  it  valuable  for  crops  to  follow. 
Crimson  clover  seed  is  not  being  saved  as  generally  in  this  country 
as  it  ought  to  be.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  saved 
as  generally  in  this  country  as  in  France,  but  as  yet  the  develop- 
ment in  this  respect  is  not  very  large.  There  is  some  seed  saved 
in  Virginia  and  some  in  Delaware,  and  we  have  always  some  de- 
mand for  the  home  grown  seed,  new  seed;  but  our  experience  has 
been  with  crimson  clover  that  one  year  old  seed  sends  out  a 
stronger  germ  than  new  seed.  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  seeds  should  have  fully  matured  in  order  to  make  a  good 
strong  growth.  This  desire  for  new  seed,  I  think,  is  not  altogether 
well  founded. 

From  Bulletin  No.  67,  issued  by  the  Delaware  College  of  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  I  quote  the  following  facts  in  regard 
to  crimson  clover:  "The  yield  of  nitrogen  from  the  entire  plant 
ranges  from  139  to  188  pounds  per  acre,  in  one  exceptional  case 
amounting  to  216  pounds. 

The  yield  of  nitrogen  thirty  days  before  full  bloom  ranges 
from  one-half  to  fourteen-fifteenths  of  the  yield  at  full  bloom. 

Crimson  clover  grown  on  a  soil  long  accustomed  to  it  seems 
to  get  its  nitrogen  comparatively  early  in  its  growth  and  so  to 
gain  little  during  the  last  month. 

Crimson  clover  grown  on  a  soil  for  the  first  time  seems  to 
gain  nitrogen  slowly  at  first  and  so  to  gain  relatively  much  during 
the  last  month. 

On  an  average  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  nitrogen  in  the 
crop  is  under  ground.  Where  a  crop  of  clover  is  cut  for  hay  or 
seed,  the  stubble  adds  to  the  nitrogen  left  to  the  soil,  making  it 
average  thirty-five  or  forty  per  cent,  of  the  total  nitrogen. 

The  potash  in  crimson  clover  varies  greatly  in  amount,  in 
some  cases  exceeding  the  nitrogen,  in  other  cases  each  being  less 
than  half  as  much.  The  yield  ranges  from  63  to  185  pounds  per 
acre  and  in  an  exceptional  case  255  pounds. 

The  amount  of  potash  usually  increases  during  the  last  thirty  days 
before  full  bloom." 

Crimson  clover  is  quite  frequently  plowed  in  in  an  immature 
state.  "The  percentage  of  potash  in  the  tops  is  always  higher 
than  that  in  the  roots,  and  of  the  total  potash  in  the  plant  the 
roots  contains  from  4  per  cent,  to  27  per  cent.,  and  on  an  average 
about  17  per  cent. 

The  total  phosphoric  acid  in  the  entire  plant  ranges  from  11  to  38 
pounds  per  acre.    The  percentage  of  phosphoric  acid  is  rather  uniform. 

During  the  thirty  days  preceding  full  bloom  the  clover  gains  in 
the  money  value  of  nitrogen  alone  from  $0.94  to  $9.07  per  acre.  The 
total  money  value  of  the  nitrogen  alone  in  the  matured  crop  ranges 
from  $16.72  to  $22.54,  and  that  of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid 
together  from  $20.57  to  $32.85  per  acre." 
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So  you  can  see  what  a  valuablee  fertilizing  plant  crimson  clover  is. 

The  other  principal  soil  improving  crop  as  used  in  the  south  is 
as  all  of  you  here  are  very  well  aware,  cowpeas,  of  which  the 
principal  varieties  are  "Whippoorwills,"  "Blacks,"  "New  Eras," 
"Iron,"  "Clay,"  "Wonderful,"  "Taylor,"  "Red  Ripper,"  and  "Caro- 
lina." The  Whippoorwill  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  of  these 
varieties.  There  was  a  time  when  we  did  not  sell  ten  bushels  of 
Whippoorwills  a  year,  and  we  sold  thousands  of  bushels  of  Blacks, 
we  could  hardly  sell  mixed,  could  hardly  give  them  away.  To-day 
our  sales  of  mixed  Whippoorwills  far  exceed  the  Blacks.  Tests 
made  by  farmers  in  our  section  seem  to  prove  that  the  Whippoor- 
wills possess  superior  soil  improving  qualities.  The  New  Era  is 
one  of  the  earliest  of  cowpeas  and  is  well  adapted  for  northern  and 
western  planting.  Iron  cowpeas  are  used  for  forage  and  hold  their 
leaves  longer  than  any  other  kind. 

In  some  sections  of  the  south  there  is  a  disease  known  as  the 
cowpea  wilt.  They  claim  the  iron  pea  is  resistant  to  that  disease 
and  it  is  consequently  being  very  largely  used  in  those  sections  of 
the  south.  Clay  peas  are  a  rather  late  rank  growing  viny  variety, 
While  they  do  not  produce  quite  as  much  seed  as  some  other  kinds, 
they  make  more  vine  than  other  kinds  and  are  a  little  later  than 
other  kinds.  Taylor  peas  are  coming  into  great  popularity.  They 
are  an  upright  growth  and  hold  their  forage  very  well.  The  Black 
Eyed  peas  used  quite  largely  as  soil  improvers  in  the  north  are 
rarely  considered  as  soil  impl-overs  in  the  south,  as  they  do  not 
begin  to  make  the  growth  that  the  other  varieties  do.  This 
variety  is  principally  grown  to  gather  the  peas  to  sell  for  table 
purposes,  for  which  purpose  it  has  proved  a  very  profitable  crop 
in  the  last  few  years  and  the  acreage  I  believe  has  considerably 
increased  the  present  year.  Farmers  who  grow  Black-eyed  peas 
and  gather  the  seed  for  seed  purposes  say  that  when  they  gather 
the  seed  for  seed  purposes  that  way  that  the  Black-eyed  pea  is 
not  a  soil  improver  and  that  the  soil  is  not  left  in  as  good  condition 
as  before  the  crop  is  gathered. 

Cowpeas  are  one  of  the  most  valuable  summer  forage  crops 
in  the  south,  and  are  depended  upon  to  a  larger  extent  than  any 
other  crop  to  furnish  forage  for  use  during  the  winter.  They  make 
most  nutritious  feed  for  horses  also.  They  make  one  of  the 
largest  yielding,  quick  growing  crops,  and  can  be  cured  to  very 
good  advantage. 

Where  the  crop  is  grown  for  forage  and  is  cut  off  the  improve- 
ment to  the  soil  is  marked.  The  leaves  of  the  cowpeas  seem  to 
protect  the  soil  during  the  summer,  and  add  humus  and  nitrogen 
to  the  soil,  leaving  it  in  very  much  better  condition  than  before 
the  crop  is  grown.  The  yield  of  shelled  peas  usually  runs  about 
15  to  30  bushels  to  the  acre. 

One  of  the  main  difficulties  in  the  raising  of  cowpeas  has  been 
the  harvesting  of  the  pea  crop.  The  old  method  is  still  followed 
of  picking  the  peas  and  paying  the  darkies  who  pick  them  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  the  crop,  or  pay  them  so  much  per  barrel  for 
the  peas  picked  in  the  hull.  This  has  proved  a  very  expensive 
method.  There  have  been  during  the  past  year  two  cowpeas  ma- 
chines put  on  the  market,  one  for  harvesting  the  peas  in  the  field, 
the  other  acting  more  like  an  ordinary  thresher,  the  vines  being 
cut  and  passed  through  the  machine.  It  is  claimed  for  both  of 
these  machines  that  they  are  practical  devices.     If  we  get  a  satis- 
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factory  method  of  harvesting  cowpeas  the  values  ought- to  be  very 
much  lower  with  anything  like  a  full  crop.  The  high  price  of 
cowpeas  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  due  simply  and  solely 
to  what  seems  to  be  an  unprecedented  record  of  crop  failures. 
With  anything  like  a  full  crop  of  peas  we  ought  to  get  values 
running  about  $1.00  per  bushel. 

Another  crop  that  is  quite  extensively  used  particularly  in 
Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia  and  other  portions  throughout  the  south, 
is  the  Velvet  bean.  It  makes  a  much  larger  growth  than  any  of 
the  forage  crops.  Some  people  say  they  will  almost  go  to  the  top 
of  a  pine  tree  if  they  are  trained  to  it.  Certainly  they  make  an 
enormous  growth  of  vine.  They  are  used  almost  altogether  as 
a  soil  improver.  The  vines  are  allowed  to  die  on  the  ground,  and 
the  crop  turned  under.  They  are  used,  however,  in  Florida  very 
largely  as  a  cattle  grazing  crop,  and  have  proved  to  be  quite 
advantageous  in  that  respect. 

Another  crop  which  might  be  classed  as  a  forage  crop  and 
soil  improver  is  the  Soja  bean,  which  makes  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  nutritious  forage  crops.  It  contains  a  large  proportion 
of  protein  food  or  fat  forming  elements,  and  contains  more  oil 
than  any  other  crop  grown  of  that  nature.  It  makes  most  excel- 
lent hay,  better  than  the  cowpea,  and  is  easier  to  cure  than  the 
cowpca.  The  principal  variety  used  is  the  Mammoth  Yellow  Soja. 
That  variety  1  do  not  believe  is  so  Well  adapted  to  growing  north 
of  Virginia,  on  account  of  its  late  growth. 

Another  variety  is  the  Hollybrook  Soja,  which  is  much  better 
adapted  for  growing  in  the  north  and  west.  The  fertilizing  value 
of  the  Soja  bean  is  not  considered  equal  to  the  cowpea.  Soja 
beans  are  sown  in  rows  three  and  one-half  feet  apart,  and  their 
growth  leaves  the  ground  in  splendid  condition  for  crops  to  follow. 

Of  course  the  clovers  are  used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  with 
us,  but  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  getting  good  stands  which  has 
prevailed  very  largely  throughout  our  sections  there  is  nothing 
like  as  general  a  use  of  the  clovers  as  there  has  been.  I  think  the 
acreage  sown  of  clover  through  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Maryland 
and  Tennessee  has  decreased  rather  than  increased.  In  Tennessee 
they  are  using  very  much  Alsike  clover  and  the  use  of  Alsike  is 
increasing  to  a  very  great  extent  with  us,  because  it  is  surer  to 
get  a  stand.  Alsike  is  not  considered  equal  to  the  Red  and  Mam- 
moth as  a  soil  improving  crop.  We  used  to  sell  five  or  ten  bags 
of  Alsike  a  year,  and  kept  that  up  for  probably  ten  years.  Now 
we  have  it  on  a  carload  basis;  so  you  can  imagine  how  the  use 
of  Alsike  is  increasing  in  the  south. 

Another  crop  which  is  quite  largely  used,  principally  as  a  forage 
crop,  is  Vetches.  I  believe  that  crop  is  going  to  be  used  very 
largely  all  over  the  country  when  its  great  value  becomes  known 
It  stands  very  severe  weather.  Sown  with  oats  or  wheat  it  makes 
a  splendid  forage  crop  and  is  also  considered  valuable  as  a  soil 
improving  crop.  Owing  to  its  cost  it  is  not  used  so  largely  as  a 
soil  improver  as  other  crops. 

Rye  and  buckweat  are  used  to  a  limited  extent,  more  to  put 
land  in  good  condition  than  as  soil  improvers.  Buckwheat  is  con- 
sidered valuable  for  cleaning  the  land. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Barnes:  Having  had  a  little  experience  in  north- 
ern New  York,  it  may  be  of  some  benefit  for  you  to  learn 
of  an  experience  with  sorghum  there,  sorghum  having  been 
referred  to  in  Mr.  Northrup's  paper.  Last  year  there  was 
a  demand  made  on  me  in  regard  to  sorghum.  Not  having 
any  seed  in  stock  I  applied  to  Mr.  Rice  and  Mr.  Ebeling. 
The  reply  came  back,  *'We  have  no  use  for  sorghum,  it  is 
not  a  valuable  forage  plant,  and  therefore  we  would  advise 
you  not  to  introduce  it  to  your  customers."  However,  the 
demand  kept  increasing  for  sorghum,  and  over  in  Vermont 
I  found  a  man  had  used  sorghum  with  wonderfully  good 
results,  as  he  told  me.  He  claimed  that  it  was  all  right.  I 
finally  sent  him  about  thirty-five  bushels  of  sorghum,  and 
he  used  every  ounce  of  it.  In  disposing  of  it  to  my  custom- 
ers it  has  turned  out  well  in  extreme  northern  New  York 
and  proved  a  good  thing  as  a  forage  crop.  I  feel  like  saying 
that  it  is  a  valuable  seed  to  introduce  especially  in  this 
section  of  the  country.  I  am  located  in  northern  New 
York,  where  the  climate  is  very  cold  and  the  seasons  ex- 
ceedingly short ;  and  the  fact  that  sorghum  can  be  grown 
there  and  in  Vermont  with  gratifying  results  is  abundant 
proof,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  it  ought  to  be  introduced 
through   this  Association  more  generally. 

President  Green :  Are  there  any  further  comments  ? 
If  not.  a  motion  to  adjourn  will  be  in  order. 

On  motion  adjourned  to  2  :30  o'clock,  P.  M. 

SECOND  DAY. 
AFTERNOON  SESSION— JUNE  24. 

President  Green  called  for  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Fire  Insurance,  Mr.  Albert  McCullough, 
Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FIRE  INSURANCE. 
To  The  A.  S.  T.  A.: 

Your  Committee  on  Insurance  have  considered  the  mat- 
ters referred  to  them,  but  owing  to  the  short  time  at  their 
disposal  are  unable  to  report  upon  any  general  form  of 
specification  covering  insurance  on  seeds,  and  are  of  the 
opinion  that  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  prepare  a  form 
that  will  suit  all  cases.  The  Committee,  however,  suggest, 
that  in  their  opinion  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  a  blanket 
form  to  be  arranged  which  with  slight  changes  might  be 
adapted  to  suit  varying  conditions  and  circumstances. 
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Your  Committee  have  given  their  attention  principally 
to  the  matter  covered  in  the  following  resolution,  which  the 
Committee  respectfully  submit  for  your  adoption,  viz.: 

Whereas:  The  impression  has  prevailed  among  un- 
derwriters of  fire  insurance  that  the  values  of  seeds  of  cer- 
tain classes  are  so  uncertain  as  to,  in  their  opinion,  place 
seedsmen's  risks  subject  to  a  higher  premium  than  should 
be  charged  in  proportion  to  other  products;  and  the  im- 
pression, whether  justly  or  otherwise,  has  sometimes  ob- 
tained that  it  is  impossible  for  their  adjusting  departments 
to  obtain  expert  assistance  in  appraising  losses,  and  conse- 
quently that  they  are  at  a  disadvantage,  and  a  higher  rate 
is  often  assessed  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case;  and. 

Whereas:  We  desire  to  improve  this  condition  by  re- 
moving the  causes  for  same,  if  any  exist ;  therefore, 

Resolved :  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  in 
convention  assembled  that  we  as  an  organization  stand 
ready  to  assist  the  Underwriters'  Association  and  Insurance 
Companies  whenever  called  upon  in  case  of  a  fire  loss  by 
any  of  our  members  in  order  that  a  fair  and  equitable  set- 
tlement may  be  brought  about  to  all  parties  concerned; 
further,  that  the  Executive  officers  be  and  they  are  here- 
by empowered  to  furnish  such  expert  assistance  to  the  un- 
derwriters whenever  so  requested  by  them,  to  be  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  this  Association. 

President  Green:  That,  of  course,  carries  with  it  the 
idea  that  insurance  companies  stand  ready  to  pay  for  this 
expert  assistance? 

Mr.  A.  McCullough :  They  always  do.  This  would 
involve  no  expense  whatever  to  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association.  It  is  merely  pledging  our  organization  to  as- 
sist in  the  settlement  of  such  losses  in  case  they  are  called 
upon,  not  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  meddle  with  somebody 
else's  business. 

President  Green:  You  have  heard  Mr.  McCullough's 
report,  and  the  resolution  submitted.  Is  there  any  dis- 
cussion? 

Mr.  A.  McCullough :  At  some  points  the  insurance 
companies  have  separated  the  seed  business  into  two  clas- 
sifications. They  have  grass  and  grain  seeds  in  one  class, 
and  garden  and  flower  seeds  in  another  class  at  a  much 
higher  rate;  so  that  if  you  cover  all  your  commodities  under 
a  combined  rate,  the  combined  rate  will  be  higher  than  the 
grass  and  grain  seed  rate.     It  makes  a  very  considerable 
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difference  whether  you  pay  one  rate  or  two  rates  if  you  are 
going  to  pay  a  high  rate;  and  I  am  assured  by  very  com- 
petent gentlemen  in  the  insurance  business  that  if  a  reso- 
lution of  this  sort  be  adopted  by  our  organization  it  will 
place  us  in  a  much  better  light  before  their  organizations 
throughout  the  country,  and  undoubtedly  each  and  every 
member  will  receive  more  benefit  from  whatever  reduction 
can  be  obtained.  The  risk  of  the  building  is  one  thing ;  the 
risk  of  the  contents  is  another  thing ;  then  the  general  risk 
of  the  business  is  still  another.  When  they  go  to  make  up 
these  rates  they  make  them  up  seriatim  to  include  a  num- 
ber o£  items,  which  combined  make  up  the  rate.  If  you 
have  a  ffre-proof  building  of  course  your  rate  is  lower  than 
that  of  a  man  who  has  a  frame  building,  and  so  on.  Those 
distinctions  can  be  carried  out  to  an  unlimited  extent;  but 
they  have  one  system  in  the  west  as  a  general  thing ;  we  are 
all  classified  under  the  Chicago  Board's  rulings.  The  rates 
and  classifications  established  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Un- 
derwriters obtain  throughout  a  large  territory  and  at  a  great 
many  points,  but  there  are  other  points  that  they  do  not. 
I  know  there  is  one  gentleman  in  this  room  whose  policies 
are  written  at  two  specific  rates,  his  garden  seeds  under  one 
classification,  and  field  seeds  under  another.  Personally 
my  concern  is  paying  only  one  flat  rate  on  the  entire  line  of 
seed. 

Mr.  Leonard :  So  far  as  I  know,  in  Chicago,  the  rates 
are  not  divided.  I  am  handling  by  the  package  flower  and 
garden  and  field  seeds,  and  paying  but  one  rate  on  them. 

President  Green :  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  such 
division,  but  I  only  handle  field  seeds. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough :  I  do  not  make  the  statement  that 
the  rates  were  divided  in  Chicago.  I  merely  say  that  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Underwriters  ob- 
tain in  Ohio  and  obtain  in  Kentucky.  All  our  local  boards 
adopt  the  rules  that  are  in  vogue  in  Chicago,  and  they  are 
used  in  the  west  generally.  As  far  as  I  know — and  I  think 
I  have  it  pretty  pat — there  is  only  one  flat  rate  charged  in 
Chicago,  but  in  Michigan  they  have  two  rates.  I  could  not 
believe  it  when  I  first  heard  it,  but  after  investigation  I 
found  that  it  was  so.  I  found  further  that  by  pushing  it 
we  could  have  the  classification  changed  in  Ohio,  but  it 
would  be  far  better  for  us  to  have  one  rate  provided  that 
rate  is  a  reasonable  one.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  great 
difference  between  garden  and  field  seeds  that  the  insurance 
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people  make  at  some  places.  There  is  no  such  difference  as 
that,  in  fact,  and  they  should  have  no  trouble  whatever  in 
adjusting  their  losses  on  an  equitable  basis.  I  believe  that 
the  insurance  companies  are  ready  to  meet  us  half  way. 

Mr.  Leonard  related  some  of  his  experiences  in  adjust- 
ing fire  losses,  and  stated  that  there  was  even  greater  dam- 
age from  water  than  from  fire.  He  further  stated  tliat  he 
had  experienced  no  trouble  in  the  adjustment  of  losses  in 
getting  at  the  value  of  the  seeds.  In  one  case  a  building 
went  down  and  a  tedious  lawsuit  ensued. 

Secretary  Kendel:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Leonard  in 
regard  to  the  point  raised  that  it  was  advised  to  hav^e  con- 
current insurance;  that  is,  to  have  all  the  policies  read 
alike. 

Mr.  Leonard :  My  policies  all  read  alike.  I  have  a 
printed  form  that  is  affixed  to  all  of  our  policies  which  speci- 
fies the  classes  of  goods  covered  and  is  so  worded  as  to 
cover  everything.  It  is  quite  an  elaborate  form  which  I 
prepared  after  consultation  with  the  insurance  people.  It 
contains  a  clause  that  we  are  obliged  to  carry  insurance  on 
80  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  goods  or  otherwise  we  are 
co-insurers  for  the  difference.  That  co-insurance  clause, 
however,  does  not  take  effect  in  case  of  a  total  loss,  in  which 
latter  case  if  you  have  $100,000  worth  of  seeds  destroyed 
and  the  face  of  your  policies  amount  to  that,  you  will  get 
it,  or  whatever  money  is  coming  from  the  insurance  com- 
panies. If  you  have  only  $75,000  insurance  on  goods  worth 
$100,000,  you  stand  in  the  position  of  any  other  insurance 
company  for  the  $25,000  that  you  have  not  got  covered; 
in  other  words,  you  will  only  get  your  pro  rata.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  will  do  one  par- 
ticle of  good  with  the  insurance  people.  If  you  have  a  loss 
they  have  their  adjusters,  and  you  can  select  any  friend  that 
you  want  to  act  for  you  in  regard  to  establishing  the  value. 
I  have  never  seen  in  the  fires  that  I  have  had  any  disposi- 
tion on  their  part  to  fight  on  the  values  if  they  see  that  the 
values  were  there.  It  can  be  shown  very  easily.  Take  D. 
M.  Ferry's  catalogues,  for  instance,  they  will  show  the 
wholesale  values  at  that  time.  If  the  values  have  changed 
it  is  easy  to  establish  that.  In  a  case  of  loss  where  I  had 
$150,000  insurance  I  encountered  this  difficulty;  my  inven- 
tory was  taken  in  July;  the  fire  occurred  in  April,  and  it 
was  very  difficult  for  us  in  the  seed  business,  although  it 
might  not  be  so  in  many  other  lines,  to  show  just  the  amount 
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we  should  have  had  on  hand.  In  a  small  concern  one  can 
guess  at  it,  they  are  familiar  with  every  part  of  their  prem- 
ises, and  know  just  what  is  in  there,  but  in  a  big  concern 
it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  show  that  you  had  10  Dushels 
of  beans  in  this  corner,  10  in  another,  and  5  more  over  yon- 
der after  they  are  all  destroyed.  In  our  case  at  that  time 
there  were  eight  monfhs  of  the  year  gone.  Their  way  of 
getting  at  it  was  this:  They  took  my  books  and  went 
through  them  and  found  that  our  sales  amounted  to  so 
much  from  fhe  first  day  of  July  up  to  the  time  of  the  fire.-^ 
They  took  my  inventory,  and  then  they  went  back  over 
my  books  to  seQ  what  my  profits  were  during  the  previous 
years.  They  went  back  for  several  years  and  then  they 
figured  that  if  my  sales  had  been  $50,000  from  the  time  of 
the  previous  inventory  up  to  a  certain  date  and  I  had  bought 
so  many  goods  at  that  ti^Tie  that  allowing  for  my  profit  on 
goods  sold  I  should  have  so  much  stock  on  hand.  The 
trouble  of  this  method  is  that  the  profits  may  vary  from 
year  to  year.  In  my  instance  I  had  a  larger  fire  previously 
and  I  was  not  able  to  show  much  of  a  profit  the  previous 
season.  However,  we  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  adjustment, 
and  the  adjuster  complimented  me  on  the  condition  of  our 
books  stating  that  they  were  in  the  best  shape  of  any  he 
had  ever  seen  in  his  experience.  I  made  them  an  offer, 
and  within  an  hour  they  accepted  it. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:  This  resolution  only  provides 
that  assistance  will  be  furnished  when  called  for.  I  think 
it  might  sometimes  be  the  means  of  avoiding  a  lawsuit  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  in  my  judgment  it  would  be  very 
beneficial.  I  say  this  after  having  given  the  subject  a  great 
deal  of  study. 

President  Green:  I  take  it  that  the  idea  is  to  use  it 
when  we  think  it  will  do  good. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:     Only  when  called  for. 

Mr.  J.  C.  McCullough  related  an  experience  of  their 
house  in  adjusting  a  fire  loss  wherein  great  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  obtaining  an  adjuster  who  knew  anything 
at  all  about  seed^  and  in  this  dilemma  efforts  were  made  to 
get  experts  from  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  several  other 
markets,  and  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
any  one  to  come  down  to  Cincinnati  and  offer  their  ser- 
vices. The  insurance  companies  reported  that  they  could 
not  get  any  one  to  come  from  Chicago,  and  Mr.  McCullough 
afterwards  learned  that  both  Mr,  Vaughan  and  Mr.  Leon- 
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ard  had  expressed  their  willingness  to  go,  but  were  told 
that  they  were  not  needed,  that  the  matter  was  settled. 
Subsequently  the  insurance  companies  raised  their  rates, 
giving  as  a  reason  the  difficulty  they  had  had  in  getting 
assistance  to  assess  values. 

The  question  was  now  put  on  the  adoption  of  the  res- 
olution recommended  by  the  Commfttee  on  Insurance,  and 
the  same  carried. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Page:  Supposing  that  at  the  time  of  the 
fire  you  had  500  bushels  of  Alaska  peas  on  hand  that  actual- 
ly cost  $2.00  per  bushel  but  you  had  orders  for  them  to  sell 
at  $4.00,  would  the  insurance  company  settle  on  the  basis 
of  cost,  or  selling  price? 

Mr.  Leonard:  Actual  value  at  the  time  the  fire  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Page:  What  you  could  go  out  on  the  mar- 
ket and  replace  them  for? 

Mr.  Leonard:  If  you  had  them  sold  at  that  price  that 
is  their  value. 

Mr.  McCullough :  Sold,  but  not  delivered.  Have  your 
policies  so  written. 

President  Green  announced  that  the  usual  straw  vote 
on  next  place  of  meeting  would  be  taken  tomorrow  morning, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  different  places  that  had  sent  in- 
vitations would  be  held  under  consideration. 

Secretary  Kendel  announced  that  invitations  had  been 
received  up  to  date  from  Atlantic  City,  Put-in-Bay  and 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Mr.  Albert  McCullough  submitted  certain  correspond- 
ence forwarded  by  Mr.  George  C.  Watson,  of  Philadelphia, 
containing  information  collected  by  Mr.  Joseph  Barem- 
burg,  of  Baremburg,  Burgers  &  Company,  Amheim,  Hol- 
land, bearing  on  the  seed  laws  of  their  country.  This  cor- 
respondence, Mr.  McCullough  stated,  clearly  shows  that 
those  foreign  governments  stand  behind  the  dealers.  They 
can  send  samples  of  their  stock  to  be  analyzed  and  tested 
as  to  purity,  germination,  etc.,  and  the  government  will  give 
a  certificate  of  same.  Thus  sales  are  made  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  government,  and  prices  charged  accordingly. 
If  the  purchaser  thinks  there  is  anything  wrong  he  also  has 
the  opportunity  to  send  samples  to  the  government  control 
stations  for  analysis  without  cost,  and  if  found  to  fall  be- 
low the  percentage  advertised,  a  latitude  being  allowed  of 
five  per  cent,  the  seller  must  reimburse  the  purchaser  only 
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to  the  extent  of  the  per  centage;  in  other  words,  if  sold 
at  75  per  cent,  pure  and  government  test  shows  it  is  60 
per  cent,  the  seller  has  to  return  15  per  cent,  of  the  pur- 
chase price,  and  that  settles  it.  If  the  purchaser  wants  to 
be  protected  he  must  only  buy  samples  that  have  been 
passed  upon  by  the  control  stations.  He  is  at  liberty, 
however,  to  buy  wherever  he  pleases  and  pay  any  price  that 
he  wants  to,  but  he  must  stand  by  the  consequences  in  that 
event.  If  "he  does  not  get  what  he  wants  it  is  his  own 
fault. 

The  correspondence  was  received  and  filed,  Mr.  McCul- 
lough  stating  that  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  that  it  be 
incorporated  in  full  in  the  minutes. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  to  9  o'clock  A. 
M.,  Thursday,  June  25,  1908. 

TmRD  DAY. 

THURSDAY— JUNE  25. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Presi- 
dent Green  in  the  chair;  Secretary  Kendel  at  his  post. 

Secretary  Kendel  read  a  communication  from  Mr.  Geo. 
B.  McVay,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Transportation, 
and  delegate  to  the  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, as  follows : 

Birmingham,  June  23,  1908. 
Mr.  George  S.  Green, 

President  American  Seed  Trade  Association, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  write  you  this  in  explanation  of  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Geo.  B.  McVay,  from  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Seed  Trade  Association.  Mr.  McVay  has  been 
unwell  now  for  some  time,  and  is  now  recuperating  on  his 
plantation  in  Hale  County,  Ala.  He  requested  me  several 
days  ago  to  write  you  a  letter  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
unable  to  prepare  a  report  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Transportation  of  the  American  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
tion; also  the  report  as  member  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Merchants'  &  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion. I  believe  that  he  has  been  made  chairman  ol  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Merchants'  &  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  and  has  considerable  data  covering 
the  work  of  this  Association,  which  is  closely  allied  with  the 
work  that  he  has  been  carrying  on  in  connection  with  the 
adjustment  of  Uniform  Classification,  in  the  different  Tariff 
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Associations  affecting  the  seed  trade  of  the  United  States. 
I  am  sure  he  regrets  exceedingly  his  inability  to  present 
these  reports  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Seed 
Trade  Association  for  rejection  or  adoption,  and  he  re- 
quests me  to  say  that  he  would  like  the  privilege  of  submit- 
ting these  reports  within  two  or  three  weeks,  or  as  soon  as 
he  is  able,  which,  if  necessary,  could  be  referred  to  the 
proper  committee,  and  if  acceptable  be  received  and  printed 
as  a  part  of  the  next  proceeding  of  the  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Seed  Trade  Association.  Any  communication  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  McVay  at  Birmingham  will  be  forwarded  to 
him  promptly. 

Yours  very  truly, 

P.  KOCH, 

Private  Secretary  to  G.  B.  McVay. 

President  Green :  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  Mr. 
McVay 's  letter.  I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  sorry  that  he 
is  not  with  us.  He  has  been  one  of  the  hardest  workers 
on  committees  that  we  have  had.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
the  report  will  be  very  comprehensive  and  very  valuable 
along  the  line  indicated.  You  noted  his  suggestion  that 
the  report  be  referred  to  a  committee  with  power  to  act, 
and  that  it  be  incorporated  in  the  next  annual  report  of 
our  proceedings.  That,  of  course,  would  not  give  us  an 
opportunity  in  this  convention  to  pass  on  the  character 
of  the  report,  but  the  committee  would  pass  on  it  and  if 
acceptable  would  submit  it  to  Secretary  Kendel. 

Whit  action  shall  we  take  on  Mr.  McVay 's  letter? 

Mr.  Robinson :  I  move  that  Mr.  McVay *s  report,  when 
received^  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  if 
they  indorse  it  that  it  be  printed  in  our  Proceedings.  The 
Executive  Committee  will  hardly  have  a  meeting  in  season 
to  act  on  this  and  get  it  in  the  report. 

Secretary  Kendel :  If  it  is  like  other  reports  it  seems 
to  me  it  might  be  incorporated  in  the  annual  proceedings 
without  further  action ;  but  if  there  are  any  further  recom- 
mendations contained  in  it  for  the  Executive  Committee  to 
pass  op  I  think  that  could  be  done  by  correspondence.  If 
it  should  involve  any  expenditures  of  money  aside  from  the 
renewal  of  our  membership  in  the  Merchants*  and  Manu- 
facturers* Association  I  think  it  should  be  referred  to  the 
Executive  Committer  meeting  in  January 

Mr.  Robinson :  I  will  amend  my  motion,  that  action 
on  the  report  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  our  Secretary,  and 
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if  he  finds  it  necessary  he  can  mail  it  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee.    I  will  make  the  motion  in  that  way. 

The  motion  as  last  stated  above  was  put,  and  carried. 

President  Green :  In  one  of  our  former  sessions  here 
the  subject  of  identification  of  postage  stamps  was  brought 
up,  and  Mr.  Boyles  of  the  Albert  Dickinson  Company  kind- 
ly volunteered  to  get  us  full  information,  which  I  believe 
he  has  obtained  and  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Page, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Postal  Laws.  We  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Page. 

Mr.  -Page  read  the  following  correspondence: 

Chicago,  111.,  June  23,  1908. 
Mr.  Chas.  D.  Boyles, 

Care  Ponchartrain  Hotel, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir: — Referring  to  phone  conversation  this  after- 
noon, are  sending  under  separate  cover,  copy  of  ruling  of 
the  Postmaster  General  governing  the  perforating  of 
stamps;  also  some  of  the  sheets  showing  just  what  is  ac- 
complished by  this  perforation. 

The  Manager  of  this  Perforating  device,  calls  attention 
to  an  article  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  under 
date  of  June  18th,  in  which  the  trade  compliments  the  Post- 
master General  upon  bringing  to  a  successful  conclusion 
the  negotiations  that  tend  to  throw  a  safe-guard  about  the 
trade  in  the  handling  of  postage  stamps,  and  the  beneficial 
results  obtained  therefrom  are  already  being  recognized 
by  the  larger  houses  that  have  introduced  same  in  their 
offices. 

The  papers  above  referred  to  are  being  sent  you  by 
the  manufacturers.  The  B.  F.  Cummins  Co. 

Yours  truly, 

THE  ALBERT  DICKINSON  CO. 

Office  of  B.  F.  Cummins  Company, 

Ravens  wood  Sta.,  Chicago,  July  23,  1908. 
Mr.  Chas.  D.  Boyles, 
Hotel  Ponchartrain, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Dear  Sir: — In  accordance  with  a  request  from  your 
home  office,  we  are  sending  you  herewith  a  copy  of  the 
Postmaster  General's  recent  ruling,  permitting  the  perforat- 
ing of  postage  stamps  for  identification,  and  also  a  few 
sample  stamps  showing  perforated  design  used  by  promi- 
nent concerns. 
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The  fact  that  postage  stamps,  by  common  consent, 
circulate  like  currency  for  a  small  amount,  has  been  a 
source  of  much  loss  to  practically  every  business  house. 

By  perforating  each  stamp  with  a  private  identification 
mark,  a  sure  means  of  detection  in  case  of  theft  is  pro- 
vided. 

It  is  generally  considered  good  business,  as  well  as 
good  morals,  to  remove  temptation  even  from  the  most 
trusted  employes. 

The  Postmaster  General's  ruling  has  met  with  almost 
universal  approval  among  prominent  business '  concerns 
and  public  officials. 

In  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  under  date  of 
about  June  18th,  an  article  concerning  this  subject  states 
that  prominent  business  houses  who  have  adopted  this 
method  of  identifying  their  stamps  have  found  a  saving 
of  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  per  day  in  their  postage  ac- 
count. 

The  enormous  amount  that  has  been  lost  from  the  steal- 
ing and  pilfering  of  postage  stamps  has  not  been  realized. | 
I  enclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a  recent  article  concern- 
ing the  moral  effect  of  this  ruling.     It  may  interest  you. 

I  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  H.  REEVE, 

Manager. 

PETTY  THEFTS  OF  POSTAGE  STAMPS. 
ENORMOUS  AGGREGATE  LOSS 

to 
STAMP  USERS. 

Abundant  Opportunity  and  Minimum  Chance  of  Detection 

Breeds  Dishonesty  Among  Youthful   Employes. 
Recent  Ruling  of  Postmaster  General  Suggesting  and  Au- 
thorizing Remedy  Is  Meeting  with  Widespread 

Interest  and  Approval. 

Nearly  every  business  firm  has  more  or  less  frequently 
experienced  loss  as  a  result  of  postage  stamp  thefts.  With 
some  it  is  a  constant  leak,  and  a  great  many  cases  could 
be  cited  which  would  not  come  under  the  heading  "petty 
thefts,"  on  account  of  their  magnitude. 

This  condition  is  directly  traceable  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  means  of  identifying  the  ownership 
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of  an  unmarked  stamp.  Without  such  means  of  identifi- 
cation, it  has  been  impossible  to  convict  the  guilty  parties, 
or  to  prove  that  dishonest  dealers  in  stolen  stamps  had 
guilty  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  were  buying  stolen 
property.     Both  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  law. 

The  unquestioned  negotiable  value  of  U.  S.  postage 
stamps  and  the  remote  possibility  of  detection  and  punish- 
ment have  meant  constant  temptation  which  has  made 
stamp  stealing  one  of  the  most  common  of  offenses.  It  has 
been  claimed  by  officials  and  others  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country  that  more  young  people  have  committed 
their  first  wrong-doing  as  a  result  of  this  temptation  than 
from  any  other  single  cause,  and  that  the  losses  to  stamp 
users,  if  known,  would  show  some  astonishing  totals. 

The  very  nature  and  purpose  of  postage  stamps  makes 
it  necessary  to  trust  their  handling  to  office  boys,  mailing 
clerks,  etc.,  whose  characters  are  being  molded  by  their  en- 
vironments and  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  ever-pres- 
ent temptation  to  appropriate  a  few  stamps. 

The  ease  with  which  stolen  stamps  can  be  converted 
into  money  or  used  without  incurring  risk  aggravates  the 
temptation.  They  can  be  used  for  small  purchases,  on 
private  mail,  for  paying  bills  by  mail,  or,  worst  of  all  and 
most  common,  sold  at  a  discount  to  the  "broker"  who  makes 
a  dishonest  living  by  encouraging  the  youthful  thief  and 
marketing  the  stolen  goods. 

Ordinary  safe-guards,  such  as  systems  of  checking  in 
stamps  purchased  and  attempting  to  keep  track  of  mail  sent 
out,  have  been  found  unavailing.  Knowing  that  unless 
actually  caught  in  the  act  he  will  incur  no  risk,  the  thief 
will  find  the  way. 

One  instance  has  come  to  the  writer's  attention.  A 
large  business  house  was  most  careful  with  their  stamps 
and  thought  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  lose 
anything  in  this  way.  Their  system  consisted  in  having 
every  piece  of  mail  counted  before  the  stamps  were  given 
out  to  the  mailing  clerks  and  then  giving  only  just  enough 
to  take  care  of  said  mail.  This  concern,  however,  lost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $600.00  in  stamps  before  they  dis- 
covered the  leak.  It  was  found  that  one  of  the  clerks  was 
destroying  large  quantities  of  their  advertising  mail,  after 
same  had  been  counted,  appropriating  the  stamps.  In  this 
case  the  company  not  only  lost  the  value  of  the  stamps, 
but  the  cost  of  the  advertising  matter  and  the  benefits  of 
same. 
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Appreciating  these  conditions  and  evil  resulting  from 
them,  merchants,  manufacturers  and  mercantile  associa- 
tions, etc.,  have  for  years  persistently  urged  our  Post  Office 
Department  to  provide  a  remedy  in  the  shape  of  permis- 
sion to  mark  stamps  so  that  their  ownership  could  be  ident- 
ified. The  practice  of  perforating  users'  initials  or  private 
marks  through  stamps  has  long  been  followed  in  many  for- 
eign countries  with  very  satisfactory  results.  Our  own 
government  at  first  held  that  such  perforation  constituted 
a  cancellation  and  would  render  the  stamps  void,  but  the 
combined  efforts  of  those  who  saw  fit  to  press  the  matter 
have  finally  been  crowned  with  success.  On  May  4,  the 
Postmaster  General  issued  the  following  ruling: 

Section  5(52,  paragraph  5,  is  further  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

**United  States  postage  stamps,  to  be  acceptable  for 
postage,  must  be  absolutely  without  defacement ;  Provided, 
That  for  the  purpose  of  identification  only,  and  not  for  ad- 
vertising, it  shall  be  permissible  to  puncture  or  perforate 
letters,  nume;-als  or  other  marks  or  devices  in  United  States 
postage  and  special-delivery  stamps.  The  punctures  or 
perforation  shall  not  exceed  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  identify- 
ing device  shall  not  exceed  one-half  inch  square.  The  punc- 
turing or  perforating  must  be  done  in  such  manner  as  to 
leave  the  stamp  easily  recognizable  as  genuine  and  not 
previously  used.  The  use  of  ink  or  coloring  matter  in 
connection  with  such  puncturing  or  perforating  is  pro- 
hibited." 

Those  who  take  advantage  of  the  permission  given 
by  this  ruling  will  make  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible 
for  the  guilty  parties  to  use  or  dispose  of  stolen  stamps 
without  facing  almost  certain  detection.  The  incentive  is 
removed  and  the  loss  prevented. 

From  a  purely  money  saving  point  of  view,  therefore, 
it  will  pay  every  business  firm  to  take  the  precaution  of 
marking  its  stamps.  What  is  perhaps  still  more  important 
is  the  moral  effect  of  removing  temptation  and  the  conse- 
quent breeding  of  dishonesty  among  employes,  particularly 
young  people  who  may,  sooner  or  later,  fill  positions  of 
responsibility  and  trust. 

R.  W.  MARTINDALE. 
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Mr.  Page:  The  object  is  to  prevent  the  stealing  of 
postage  stamps.  We  had  an  experience  that  cost  us  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars.  Boys  were  stealing  our  stamps  and 
selling  them  to  a  Jew  cigar  dealer.  When  the  stamps  are 
perforated  in  this  manner  no  one  will  buy  them.  It  fur- 
nishes you  a  protection  at  small  cost. 

Mr.  Holmes:  How  about  loose  stamps  that  we  re- 
ceive in  the  mail  in  payment  for  seeds,  how  will  that  apply 
to  them? 

Mr.  Boyles:  You  can  put  loose  stamps  through  the 
machine,  but  if  they  come  in  strips  or  sheets  they  can  be 
more  quickly  handled. 

President  Green :  I  think  a  motion  would  be  in  or- 
der to  thank  the  firm  that  has  furnished  this  information. 

On  motion  of  ^Ir.  Holgiano,  such  vote  of  thanks  was 
unanimously  tendered  to  the  Albert  Dickinson  Company 
through  Mr.  Boyle. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bolgiano  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
was  authorized  to  draw  a  voucher  reimbursing  the  Banquet 
Committee  in  the  amount  of  $32.00  deficit  incurred  by 
reason  of  invitations  tendered  to  honorary  guests  at  last 
evening's  banquet. 

President  Green:  Without  wishing  to  make  it  a  mat- 
ter of  undue  importance  in  any  way,  but  in  consideration  of 
the  fact  that  some  gentlemen  left  Tuesday  night's  session 
before  its  final  adjournment,  I  feel  that  I  should  say  a  word 
personally  as  to  the  action  that  was  taken  on  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  President's  Address,  that  is,  as  to  that 
part  of  it  recommending  that  I  be  appointed  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Seed  Legislation. 

I  have  been  in  the  grass  seed  business  too  long  to  sell 
very  many  goods  short  without  being  reasonably  sure  of 
being  able  to  make  delivery ;  and  I  want  the  full  meeting 
here  to  understand  the  attitude  that  I  took  in  that  matter. 
It  was  about  this,  if  I  can  restate  about  what  I  said  then, 
that  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  it  was  urged  that  I 
had  accumulated  more  or  less  detail  information  about  the 
Mann  bill  I  was  willing  to  do  what  I  could  in  pursuance 
of  that  particular  work ;  but  I  stated  that  I  could  see,  or 
thought  I  could  see  a  vast  amount  of  other  work  ahead  for 
the  Committee  on  Seed  Legislation,  which  work  I  was  ab- 
solutely unwilling  to  undertake  and  would  not  under- 
take. Some  gentlemen  have  asked  me  to  give  a  little 
more   specific    reason    for   that   unwillingness.     One   quite 
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important  reason  is  that  during  the  last  twelve  months 
the  Illinois  Seed  Company  suffered  a  very  severe  loss 
in  the  death  of  one  of  our  oldest  and  most  trusted  em- 
ployes, really  my  right-hand  man  in  the  business,  Mr.  John 
Olsen,  a  young  man  of  great  promise  in  the  business,  gen- 
tlemen, and  a  man  that  I  greatly  valued  as  a  friend  as  well 
as  an  employe.  (Here  the  speaker  was  visibly  affected 
and  asked  to  be  excused  for  his  involuntary  display  of  emo- 
tion). That  has  thrown  a  large  volume  of  extra  work  upon 
me.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  undertake  anything  more 
than  I  have  promised  in  this  respect ;  so  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  new  President  to  appoint  as  a  member  of  that  Com- 
mittee a  vice^hairman  who  may  be  so  designated,  with  the 
understanding  that  he  be  in  charge  of  all  state  Seed  Legisla- 
tion and  matters  pertaining  thereto;  and  as  to  such  matters 
I  shall  expect  to  pass  on  any  correspondence  that  comes 
to  me  to  this  gentleman  without  action  on  my  part. 

If  the  convention  is  willing  to  leave  the  matter  in  that 
shap^,  or  wishes  to  do  so,  I  suppose  no  further  action  will 
be  necessary.  I  think  myself  it  would  be  wiser  to  give 
the  Chairmanship  of  this  important  Committee  to  some  one 
who  feels  able  and  willing  to  undertake  the  whole  work. 
I  leave  the  matter  again  in  the  hands  of  the  convention, 
because  I  really  think  that  it  should  be  fully  understood. 

Secretary  Kendel :  Mr.  President,  I-  would  like  to 
make  a  motion  in  this  connection  that  the  incoming  Presi- 
dent be  requested  to  appoint  a  vice-chairman  to  assume 
responsibility  for  state  legislation  in  the  matters  that  Mr. 
Green  has  spoken  of. 

Which   motion  carried. 

Secretary   Kendel  read  the  following  communication: 

Wethersfield,  Conn.,  Nov.  19,  1907. 
C.  E.  Kendel,  Esq., 

Secretary-Treasurer,  American  Seed  Trade  Ass'n. 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
your  favor  notifying  me  that  your  Association  have  honored 
me  by  making  me  an  honorary  member,  ''The  first  honorary 
member  voted  in." 

I  am  proud  to  think  that  your  Association  should  see 
fit  to  do  so,  and  fully  appreciate  the  great  honor  you  have 
done  me.     And  most  kindly  thank  you  all. 

As  long  as  I  live  I  will  have  the  interests  of  the  Amer- 
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ican  Seed  Trade  Association  at  heart  and  hope  yet  to  meet 
with  you  at  one  of  your  conventions. 

Again  thanking  you  all,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

WILLIAM  MEGGAT. 

Secretary  Kendel:  I  have  another  letter  here,  which 
I  would  like  to  read,  without  giving  the  name  of  the  writer. 
It  is  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  revaluation  of  imports,  and 
is  as  follows: 

February  17,  1908. 
C.  E.  Kendel,  Secretary-Treasurer, 

American  Seed  Trade  Association, 
Cleveland,  O. 

Dear  Sir : — We  are  having  some  trouble  with  imported 
shipments.  The  Custom  House  Department  seems  inclined 
to  add  penalties  and  extra  duty  on  imported  shipments, 
which  we  do  not  consider  to  be  worth  any  more  at  the  time 
they  pass  through  New  York  than  when  the  contract  was 
made.  We  have  in  mind  a  particular  shipment  from  David 
Sachs,  Quedlinberg,  Germany,  and  are  enclosing  herewith  a 
copy  of  the  increase  and  additions  made  on  the  shipment 
by  the  Appraisers.  We  believe  you  have  had  similar  oc- 
currences recently,  and  should  like  to  know  what  can  be 
done,  or  what  resources  we  have,  having  paid  $122.82  duty 
more  than  the  regular  invoice  called  for. 

If  you  can  offer  any  immediate  means  of  relief,  should 
be  glad  to  have  you  write  in  duplicate,  send  one  copy  to  us, 
the  other  to  F.  B.  Vandegrift  &  Co.,  15  White  Hall  St.. 
New  York,  as  the  reappraisement  proceedings  are  set  for 
Tuesday,  February  25th.  Vandegrift  &  Co.  are  looking 
after  the  matter  for  us  in  New  York. 

Yours  truly, 
Secretary  Kendel :  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible 
for  the  Association  to  do  anything  in  this  line  or  not,  but 
I  know  we  have  had  some  little  experience,  and  believe  that 
many  others  of  you  have.  Possibly  some  of  those  pre2>ent 
may  be  able  to  make  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  this 
subject.  The  Association  is  for  mutual  benefit,  and  here 
is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  compare  notes. 

Mr.  Boyles:  The  ruling  under  the  law  is  that  goods 
must  be  invoiced  at  market  value  at  the  time  of  shipment 
absolutely  independent  of  the  contract,  and  the  Appraiser 
has  no  right  to  deviate  from  the  ruling.  We  have  had  to 
establish  the  market  value  at  the  time  of  shipment  by  mar- 
ket reports,  correspondence,  and  everything  of  that  kind, 
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even  though  the  goods  were  bought  at  a  much  lower  price 
and  held  in  Europe  some  time  before  shipment,  and  per- 
haps at  the  time  of  shipment  the  market  price  has  advanced 
over  what  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  original  purchase ;  but 
they  do  not  give  you  the  benefit  of  any  decline. 

Mr.  Bolgiano:  In  a  case  that  occurred  with  us  with 
a  shipment  coming  from  Europe,  the  shaft  of  the  vessel 
broke  and  the  vessel  had  to  put  back  to  Leeds,  Eng.,  for  re- 
pairs, and  was  detained  there  for  possibly  five  or  six 
weeks.  When  the  goods  finally  arrived  on  this  side  I  al- 
lowed them  to  go  through  at  the  original  invoice,  and  I 
was  fined  and  subject  to  a  penal  duty.  After  a  long  fight, 
having  established  that  when  the  vessel  originally  left  the 
forwarding  port  the  invoice  value  was  equal  to  the  market 
value  at  that  time  I  recovered  that  which  I  had  paid  in  ex- 
cess. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  We  find  that  the  regulations  are  not 
construed  in  the  same  manner  at  all  of  the  different  ports 
of  entry,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  seed  trade  generally  would 
appreciate  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  and  liberal  policy  by 
the  government  in  this  matter.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get 
these  penalties  remitted  when  once  they  are  put  on.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  red  tape  and  holding  up  of  goods  in  some 
cases. 

Mr.  Leonard :  The  Custom  House  people  are  trying  to 
secure  greater  uniformity,  I  understand,  in  the  application 
of  rulings,  and  where  articles  are  imported  at  diflFerent 
times  throughout  the  season,  they  send  out  circular  letters  of 
advance  in  price  as  shown  by  original  invoices.  The  con- 
tract business  does  not  cut  any  figure.  No  matter  if  you 
have  contracts  for  two  or  three  years  ahead,  you  have  to 
pay  the  duty  on  the  basis  of  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the 
time  of  shipment. 

Mr.  Vaughan,  Sr. :  Some  six  or  eight  years  ago  I  went 
before  the  Chief  of  Appraisers,  who  happened  to  be  in  Chi- 
cago at  that  time,  and  submitted  my  argument  on  the  basis 
that  purchases  in  the  seed  business  are  largely  made  by 
contract  two  years  in  advance  and  that  under  the  present 
law  as  construed  under  the  ruling  it  was  unfair  to  base 
the  values  on  present  market  prices.  I  argued  that  those 
men  who  bought  largely  on  private  contracts  two  years  in 
advance,  the  only  way  in  which  purchases  could  be  prop- 
erly made,  were  not  given  the  advantage  that  they  should 
have  in  the  matter;  and  that  the  present  tariff  law  in  so 
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far  as  it  affects  these  contracts  is  unjust  and  unfair;  but  I 
never  heard  anything  of  the  result  of  my  argument.  I 
would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Woodruff  if  he  thinks  that  the  Amer- 
ican business  public  will  ever  get  together  and  demand 
a  fair  administration  of  the  tariff  and  a  businesslike  admin- 
istration of  the  Treasury  Department,  and  will  they  vote  to 
that  effect?     I  ask  that  just  for  information. 

Mr.  Woodruff:  I  can  hardly  answer  that  question. 
It  is  a  pretty  large  subject.  Great  care  should  be  used  in 
routing  goods  in  order  to  avoid  delays  and  other  annoy- 
ances. 

Mr.  Ebeling:  It  occurs  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  very 
nice  thing  to  have  some  representative  of  the  Department 
here  to  listen  to  some  of  the  thoughts  that  we  have  ex- 
pressed. 

Secretary  Kendel :  Our  membership  in  the  National 
Board  of  Trade  brings  a  great  many  communications  to  my 
office,  some  of  which  are  interesting  and  some  not  so  much 
so.  I  have  one  here  that  perhaps  need  not  be  commented 
on  but  which  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  so 
that  you  can  keep  in  touch  with  some  of  the  things  that 
other  people  are  doing. 

Mr.  Kendel  then  read  a  letter  from  the  National  Pros- 
perity Association  of  St.  Louis,  over  the  signature  of  Mr. 
E.  C.  Simmons,  Director  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

President  Green:  After  hearing  Mr.  Dungan's  paper 
of  yesterday  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  take  any  action 
on  that  communication  except  to  tell  them  that  we  are 
still  doing  business. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan:  I  think  this  Association  should 
forward  a  set  of  resolutions  4;o  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury regarding  the  difficulties  and  injustices  arising  in  the 
administration  of  that  Department  with  regard  to  the  Seed 
business,  which  we  all  recognize.  I  think  that  as  an  As- 
sociation of  seedsmen  of  this  country  it  is  only  proper 
that  we  call  the  attention  of  the  Treasury  Department  to 
some  of  the  troubles  that  have  been  stated  here.  I  think 
we  are  falling  far  short  of  our  duty  if  we  do  not  contribute 
our  quota  of  effort  toward  the  amelioration  of  these  abuses. 

Mr.  Leonard:  The  administration  are  compelled  to 
proceed  under  the  law  and  in  pursuance  of  the  law  they 
fix  the  duty  on  the  value  of  the  goods  at  the  port  of  ship- 
ment. We  are  not  the  only  people  that  are  up  against  this 
thing.  Others  have  been  subject  to  penalties  in  exactly 
the  same  way  that  we  are.     Marshall  Field  has  invoices 
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coming  in  almost  every  day  that  are  raised  and  penalties 
assessed.  He  buys  under  contracts  of  one,  two  and  five 
years  and  he  makes  his  entries  at  the  Custom  House  for 
the  actual  cost  of  the  goods,  but  that  does  not  cut  any 
figure  if  the  goods  are  worth  any  more  at  the  time  of  ship- 
ment at  the  original  port  of  shipment,  in  which  case  they 
raise  the  duty  on  him  and  he  has  to  pay  a  penalty.  Four 
years  ago  they  got  after  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.  They  were 
going  back  for  quite  a  long  time,  I  don't  know  how  many 
years,  and  the  case  came  up  with  three  Appraisers  to  pass 
on  it  located  at  New  York.  The  decision  was  favorable  to 
Ferry  &  Co.,  but  was  not  made  matter  of  record  so  that  it 
would  be  of  assistance  to  other  importers  at  other  points. 
The  amount  of  penalty  involved  was  about  $125,000.  Since 
then  I  understand  that  conditions  have  improved.  I  know 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  lately  been  investi- 
gating the  practical  operation  of  this  matter,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  will  be  more 
uniformity  in  the  application  of  rulings.  It  is  up  to  the 
seed  trade  when  the  tariff  question  comes  up  again  to  ask 
for  a  specific  duty  instead  of  an  ad  valorem  duty.  We  want 
a  specific  duty  of  so  much  a  pound  or  bushel  on  our  goods, 
and  then  we  will  know  where  we  are  at. 

President  Green :  This  seems  to  be  a  pretty  big  sub- 
ject to  take  up  in  detail  at  this  late  hour  in  the  convention. 
If  there  is  any  way  by  which  improvement  of  conditions 
might  be  secured,  the  matter  might  be  referred  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  or  the  Committee  on  Customs  and  Tar- 
iff for  action  later.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  would  be 
a  desirable  thing  to  do  now,  if  action  was  necessary.  I 
await  the  pleasure  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Will:  If  Mr.  Vaughan  will  formulate  his  reso- 
lution, I  desire  to  second  it. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan:  My  motion  is  to  memorialize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  re- 
ferring to  our  difficulties  and  asking  that  some  consideration 
be  given  to  our  importations  as  seedsmen.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  let  one  or  two  of  our  members  have 
the  whole  burden  of  trying  to  regulate  these  flagrant  abuses 
which  are  especially  onerous  under  the  present  method  of 
fixing  tariff  values,  inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  our  foreign 
purchases  have  to  be  made  two  vears  in  advance  in  order 
to  have  seed  properly  grown.  It  is  our  duty  as  a  public 
organization  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  these  matters  and  ask  for  a  remedy.     We  have 
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been  suffering  from  it  now  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  H,  W.  Wood :  I  was  going  to  move  that  the  whole 
matter  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Customs  and  Tariff 
to  take  such  action  as  they  may  deem  wise.  I  offer  that 
as  an  amendment. 

^r.  Willard:  I  would  be  glad  to  second  Mr.  Wood's 
amendment  for  the  reason  that  I  think  it  an  altogether  too. 
important  a  matter  to  bring  up  at  this  time.  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  resolutions  prepared  and  defer  action  until 
there  is  some  possibility  of  a  hearing  by  the  new  adminis- 
trative officers.  I  hope  that  if  anything  is  done  that  there 
will  be  no  hasty  action.  I  think  that  the  resolution  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Vaughan  is  all  right  but  the  action  ought  to 
Le  deferred,  and  that  it  ought  to  come  before  our  regular 
Committee  on  Customs  and  Tariff.  So  I  support  Mr. 
Wood's  amendment. 

President  Green:  I  think  the  nature  of  the  memorial 
should  be  fully  made  known  here  so  that  intelligent  action 
may  be  taken. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan :  1  think  we  should  have  something 
on  record  in  the  way  of  a  protest.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
have  ever  gone  on  record  as  protesting.  If  we  have,  then 
I  stand  corrected.  I  would  like  to  get  the  sentiment  of  the 
body  on  my  resolution. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wood:  My  amendment  is  that  we  defer 
the  whole  matter  to  the  Committee  on  Customs  and  Tariff 
to  take  such  action  as  they  may  deem  wise.  I  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  committee  at  all.  I  think 
that  they  ought  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  if  they  think 
it  wise  to  memorialize  the  Treasury  Department,  that  they 
do  so. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan :  I  will  offer  as  a  substitute  for 
all  pending  motions  that  the  Committee  on  Customs  and 
Tariff  consider  memorializing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  regard  to  improvements  in  the  manner  of  making 
our  importations. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Wood,  and  adopted. 

Mr.  Woodruff  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  cash 
discounts  should  in  all  cases  be  deducted  from  the  face  of 
the  invoice  which  is  offered  as  a  basis  for  ad  valorem  duty. 
To  those  who  do  a  large  business  this  is  an  important  item. 
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ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  convention  now  went  into  election  of  officers. 
President  Green  appointed  Messrs.  J.  W.  May  and  G.  M. 
Davis  as  tellers,  and  called  for  nominations  for  President. 

Mr.   Charles   Dickinson :     I   nominate     Mr.     Watson 
Woodruff,  of  Orange,  Conn.,  for  President.     I  have  never 
.  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  gentleman  until  now,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  he  can  hold  his  own. 

Nomination  seconded  by  Mr.  Duryea. 

Mr.  Jefferson:  I  desire  to  place  in  nomination  a  gen- 
tleman well  known  to  every  member  of  the  Association; 
one  whose  ability  is  unquestioned  and  whose  integrity  is 
an  inspiration  to  all  who  have  dealings  with  him;  a  man 
whose  success  in  business  seems  to  be  measured  solely  by 
the  limit  that  he  puts  upon  his  own  exertions. 

I  believe  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  seed  trade  of 
America  is  entering  upon  the  most  critical  year  in  its  his- 
tory, and  we  should  have  at  the  head  of  this  organization 
a  man  that  would  represent  the  highest  possible  develop- 
ment of  our  business  interests.  I  do  not  know  of  any  man 
in  this  Association  who  is  better  qualified  to  fill  this  posi- 
tion than  the  man  I  shall  nominate.  I  believe  that  he  is 
able  to  take  up  and  carry  to  a  conclusion  the  very  excellent 
and  satisfactory  work  of  our  retiring  President.  I  therefore 
nominate  Mr.  Charles  D.  Boyles  of  the  Albert  Dickinson 
Company. 

Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Buffington. 

Mr.  Boyles:  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  the 
honor,  but  I  have  orders  from  headquarters  that  there  is 
enough  to  do  at  home  next  year. 

Mr.  Jefferson:  I  understand  that  this  is  not  a  case 
of  the  candidate  seeking  the  office.  I  think  we  all  appre- 
ciate that.  But  I  think  it  is  a  condition  where  the  office 
is  seeking  the  candidate. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Wood:  I  believe  that  the  previous  speaker 
is  quite  right  in  what  he  said  in  regard  to  Mr.  Boyles,  but 
there  is  another  gentleman  that  I  would  like  to  place  in 
nomination,  one  who  has  probably  had  a  little  more  ex- 
perience than  Mr.  Boyles  and  one  who  is  possibly  a  little 
older  than  Mr.  Boyles  and  is  just  as  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  seed  business;  a  man  who  has  given  us  support 
in  our  various  undertakings  and  deliberations,  especially 
before  this  last  Committee  meeting  at  Washington  in  re- 
gard to  the  Mann  seed  bill;  a  man  that  can  command  an 
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organization  that  extends  all  over  the  country  and  that  is 
constantly  obtaining  information  from  a  wide  area;  and  if 
that  organization  is  brought  to  bear  for  the  benefit  of  this 
Association  it  should  grow  as  the  firm  has  with  which  the 
gentleman  is  connected;  a  man  who  has  had  thirty-seven 
years*  experience  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  both  the  garden  and  the  field  seed  business,  more 
especially  in  field  seed,  although  his  association  with  the 
garden  seed  man  has  taught  him  their  needs. 

I  beg  to  place  in  nomination  Mr.  Charles  Dickinson  of 
the  Albert  Dickinson  Company. 

Mr.  Charles  Dickinson:  I  also  have  orders  not  to  ac- 
cept any  position  of  this  kind  from  the  old  senior  at  home 
who  is  older  than  my  nephew  and  myself,  and  his  word 
goes ;  I  therefore  move  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  cast  the  unanimous  vote  of  this  convention  for  the  elec- 
tion of  our  friend,  Watson  S.  WoodruflF.  I  like  the  way 
he  talks.  I  think  that  he  can  hold  his  own  with  Congress- 
man Mann  either  with  or  without  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Vaughan.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  you  have  no  other  fit 
member,  I  would  not  dare  say  that ;  but  I  most  respectfully 
decline  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Bolgiano :  I  move  that  we  now  proceed  to  take  an 
informal  ballot. 

On  motion,  nominations  closed. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan:     Isn't  it  understood  that  in  this  in- 
formal vote  all  are  at  liberty  to  vote  for  any  one  they  see 
fit? 

President  Green :  Yes,  that  is  the  usual  understanding. 
I  desire  it  definitely  understood  that  each  firm  has  but  one 
vote;  the  tellers  will  now  proceed  to  collect  the  ballots 
and  count  the  same. 

While  the  ballot  was  proceeding,  other  business  was 
transacted,  as  follows: 

On  motion  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  Second  Vice-President  F.  W.  Bolgiano  for  his 
efllicient  work  at  Washington  in  connection  with  the  Mann 
bill. 

This  was  seconded  by  several  members,  and  carried 
by  rising  and  unanimous  vote. 

President  Green:  I  want  personally  to  add  my  voice 
to  that  vote  of  thanks  for  Mr.  Bolgiano's  splendid  work, 
and  to  say  that  his  activity  and  energy  were  very  helpful. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Bolgiano  was  the  only  one  that  re- 
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mained  seated  while  the  above  vote  was  being  taken 
caused  President  Green  to  ask  Mr.  Bolgiano  why  he  did 
not  make  it  unanimous?     (Laughter). 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dungan  a  vote  of  thanks  was  ten- 
dered to  Secretary  C.  E.  Kendel  for  his  efficient  services 
during  the  past  year  and  especially  for  his  valuable  work 
in  indexing  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  of  the  past 
twenty-five  years. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bolgiano,  seconded  by  Mr.  Willard, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  amount  be  appropriated  for  the  Sec- 
retary's salary  at  the  same  figure  named  at  the  last  con- 
vention. 

Secretary  Kendel :  I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  members  to  this  index.  I  have  brought  along  with 
me  about  seventy-five  copies  of  it ;  if  any  of  you  wish  one 
of  them  you  are  welcome  to  it.  The  resolution  authorizing 
their  preparation  did  not  state  that  they  were  intended  for 
promiscuous  distribution  and  therefore  I  have  not  mailed 
them  to  the  members  generally.  Those  who  receive  copies 
had  better  preserve  them,  because  the  forms  were  burnt 
up  in  the  fire  and  you  will  not  get  any  more. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dickinson  it  was  ordered  that  the 
index  be  bound  in  with  the  next  annual  report  and  that 
some  extra  copies  be  printed  separately. 

The  tellers  now  reported  as  the  result  of  the  informal 
ballot  for  President  that  another  candidate,  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson 
had  been  placed  in  nomination  and  that  there  was  no  election. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wood  moved  that  the  rules  be  suspended 
and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of 
the  convention  for  the  election  of.  Mr.  Watson  Woodruff. 

The  motion  was  seconded.  Mr.  Buckhee  interposed 
an  objection,  and  called  for  a  paper  ballot.  Another  ballot 
was  taken,  but  resulted  in  no  election. 

Mr.  Charles  Dickinson :  After  such  a  plain  indication 
I  move  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  of  the  convention 
for  the  election  of  Mr.  Woodruff. 

Mr.  Robinson :  I  promised  one  or  two  of  my  friends 
yesterday  that  I  would  not  say  anything  until  after  an 
informal  ballot.  I  felt  all  along  that  this  was  not  my  year. 
It  is  possible  that  sometime  I  might  serve  you  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  president,  but  there  are  matters  of  a  great  deal  of 
importance  that  are  going  to  come  up,  and  whether  I  am 
capable  of  serving  you  or  not,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Woodruff 
is  the  mari  this  year.     I  have  voted  for  him  twice,  and  will 
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continue  to  do  so,  but  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Dickinson's 
motion  prevail. 

President  Green :  If  there  is  no  objection  the  motion 
will  be  put. 

The  motion  carried  unanimously,  and  the  Secretary 
having  so  cast  the  ballot,  Mr.  Watson  Woodruff  was  de- 
clared duly  elected  as  President  of  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Duryea,  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
to  and  did  cast  the  ballot  of  the  convention  for  the  election 
of  Mr.  J.  C.  Robinson,  of  Waterloo,  Neb.,  as  First  Vice- 
President  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Ebeling:  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  convention  for  Mr.  Marshall  H. 
Duryea,  of  New  York  City,  as  Second  Vice-President. 
He  has  had  valuable  experience  and  has  done  a  lot  of  work 
for  us.  We  want  him  to  do  some  more.  We  hope  that  he 
will  put  himself  out  of  the  question  so  far  as  his  personal 
feelings  go  and  accept  the  nomination.  I  say  this  in  all 
sincerity.  I  know  that  I  am  voicing  the  sentiment  of  every 
member  here  and  that  we  all  highly  appreciate  his  work 
this  year. 

President  Green:  I  have  heard  of  people  who  had  a 
remarkable  faculty  for  reading  another  person's  mind,  but 
you  are  a  wonderful  example  of  a  man  that  can  read  every- 
body's mind. 

Mr.  Duryea  was  seen  to  rise,  but  was  greeted  with 
cries  of  "Sit  down !"     "Sit  down !"     And  applause. 

The  motion  carried  unanimpusly,  the  Secretary  so 
cast  the  ballot,  and  Mr.  Duryea's  election  as  Second  Vice- 
President  was  duly  announced. 

Mr.  Willard:  In  accordance  with  our  usual  custom 
I  would  move  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  bring 
in  nominations  for  members  of  the  Executive  and  Mem- 
bership Committees  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  motion  carried,  and  the  Chair  appointed  as  such 
nominating  committee  Messrs.  WoodruflF,  Wtllard,  Charles 
Dickinson  and  L.  L.  May. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Woodruff  the  President  was  directed 
to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  convention  for  the  election  of  Mr. 
C.  E.  Kendel,  of  Cleveland,  O.,  as  Secretary-Treasurer 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Robinson  the  rules  were  suspended 
and  the  Secretary  directed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  conven- 
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tion   for   Mr.   Leonard   H.   Vaughan,  of  Chicago,   111.,  as 
Assistant  Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Secretary  Kendel  read  the  following  communication : 

Saginaw,  June  25,  1908. 
To  the  Members  and  their  Friends  of  the  American  Seed 

Trade  Association: — 

Unfortunately  I  was  called  away  from  the  meeting  to- 
day, but  will  be  in  Detroit  this  evening,  and  if  you  wish  to 
show  in  a  substantial  manner  your  friendship  to  me,  you 
will  join  the  special  excursion  that  I  propose  to  give  to- 
morrow to  visit  Saginaw,  leaving  Detroit  at  6:50  A.  M. 
Breakfast  will  be  served  on  the  train.  Arrive  at  Saginaw 
at  10:15.  Will  show  you  our  factory,  our  club,  and  some 
good  people.  Will  leave  Saginaw  at  12:10,  noon,  arrive  in 
Detroit  at  3 :10 — plenty  of  time  for  the  ball  game. 

Now,  it  is  up  to  you  to  get  together  a  party  of  fifty 
or  more,  because  I  would  be  lost  with  a  smaller  number, 
and  I  make  the  request  that  every  one  who  will  join  this 
party  so  signify  their  intention  by  standing  up  in  meeting, 
and  also  vouch  for  any  of  your  friends  whom  you  think 
might  join  this  party.  I  will  be  very  much  disappointed 
if  you  do  not  accept  this  invitation.  The  ladies  are  also 
invited. 

Please  advise  me  at  once  by  telephone. 

A.  T.  FERRELL. 

Long  Distance  Message. 

President  Green:  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Ferrell  is  a 
very  old  friend,  but  that  will  not  do,  for  he  never  gets  old. 
I  hope  all  who  can  posjjibly  accept  will  do  so,  for  a  great 
many  reasons  which  will  be  manifest  to  all  of  you. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan :  I  move  to  accept,  and  make  it  a 
party  of  one  hundred,  if  possible. 

President  (irecn :  You  have  heard  Mr.  Vaughan's 
motion.  We  will  not  wait  for  the  second,  but  respond  by 
rising  vote.  Mr.  Ferrell  is  a  little  late,  for  I  am  sure  a  good 
many  have  made  their  traveling  arrangements,  but  I  am 
sure  he  will  he  very  much  disappointed  if  he  can  not  get 
a  good  many  of  you  up  there. 

Mr.  Vaughan:  Thank  him  any  way;  I  mgve  that  he 
be  thanked  in  that  diction  for  which  our  President  is  so 
justly  famous. 

President  Green :  I  will  put  the  motion,  although 
it  seems  unnecessary,  for  we  all  agree  to  it,  that  Mr.  Ferrell 
be  cordially  thanked  for  his  invitation  and  that  we  regret 
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that  many  of  the  members  have  already  made  arrangements 
for  their  time. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan :  I  think  possibly  Mr.  Grenell  can 
make  up  a  party  and  see  what  can  be  done. 

The  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Ferrell  was  now  put  and 
unanimously  carried. 

ACTION  AS  TO  PLACE  OF  NEXT  CONVENTION. 

Secretary  Kendel  read  invitations  received  from  Geo. 
S.  Lenhart,  Secretary  and  Director  Atlantic  City  Bureau 
of  Information  and  Publicity;  R.  J.  Diegle,  General  Man- 
ager Hotel  Victory,  Put-in-Bay,  and  T.  Richardson,  Man- 
ager Portland  Commercial  Club. 

Secretary  Kendel:  There  is  present  with  us  Mr.  Guy 
C.  Bennett,  of  the  Bureau  of  Publicity,  Niagara  Falls.  He 
has  sent  me  several  letters  and  he  is  here  this  morning. 
I  guess  he  can  extend  us  an  invitation  verbally  better  than 
he  can  write  it. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  GUY    BENNETT,    SECRETARY 
BUREAU  OF  PUBLICITY.  NIAGARA 

FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen,  we  have  been  after  you  these  many  years. 
You  were  with  us  in  1898  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  we  have 
been  after  you  every  consecutive  year  since  that  time  to 
get  you  to  come  to  Niagara  Falls  again.  Heretofore  we 
have  done  this  by  correspondence.  Now  we  felt  that  we 
ought  to  come  here  and  try  to  drag  you  there ;  so  they  have 
sent  me  on  as  representing  the  Bureau  of  Publicity  of  our 
city,  which  is  an  organization  composed  of  representative 
business  men  of  the  city,  and  in  behalf  of  our  mayor  and 
city  counril  and  in  behalf  of  the  47,000  people  that  we  have 
there  to  ask  you  to  come  and  visit  us  next  year.  We  are 
a  persistent  lot  of  people.  We  think  that  in  ten  years  we 
ought  to  be  recognized,  but  particularly  next  year. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  details  regarding 
what  Niagara  Falls  is ;  you  gentlemen  have  all  been  there 
at  one  time  or  another,  most  of  you,  and  you  know  what 
Niagara  Falls  is  just  as  well  as  I  do.  We  have  26  railroads 
operating  300  trains  a  day;  5  boat  lines,  operating  2  boats 
each  per  day.  We  have  as  cheap  a  rate  from  every  point 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  as  there  is  in  existence. 
You  can  take  today  a  round  trip  from  Detroit  to  Niagara 
Falls  and  return  for  $5.00 ;  from  New  York  for  $5.00.     That 
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has  been  on  since  the  first  of  June,  and  will  be  until  Sep- 
tember 1st.  I  do  not  care  what  city  you  come  from  you  can 
go  to  Niagara  Falls  as  cheaply  as  to  any  city  in  the  country. 

Gentlemen,  the  Bureau  of  Publicity,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  be  Secretary,  is  trying  to  establish  a  conven- 
tion record  at  Niagara  Falls.  With  this  object  in  view  we 
are  prepared  to  go  a  little  bit  out  of  the  ordinary  in  the 
way  of  attention  to  conventions  after  they  get  there. 

If  accepable  to  delegates,  their  ladies  and  friends,  we 
will  entertain  you  at  our  expense.  We  can  not  do  very 
much,  but  I  will  say  that  we  will  be  very  glad  to  open  up 
your  meeting  with  a  reception  and  light  luncheon,  with 
music,  on  your  opening  night  or  morning.  We  will  take 
the  ladies  of  the  party,  or  if  the  ladies  should  not  be  in  suf- 
ficient number  we  will  take  the  gentlemen  and  their  ladies 
on  an  automobile  ride  around  through  Reservation  Park 
and  to  the  Islands,  occupying  about  two  hours. 

We  will  provide  you  one  evening  with  a  theatre  party 
vaudeville  entertainment,  either  in  the  theatre  or  in  the 
Cataract  Private  Park^  decorated  with  lanterns,  etc.  We 
will  give  you  an  informal  dance  or  ball  one  evening,  which 
ever  you  prefer. 

We  will  take  you  through  our  famous  power  houses, 
of  which  we  have  five,  three  on  the  Canadian  and  two  on 
the  American  side,  for  which  ordinarily  a  fee  of  25c.  a  head 
is  charged.  We  will  take  the  ladies  and  such  gentlemen 
as  you  desire  up  to  the  Home  of  Shredded  Wheat  and  show 
you  how  shredded  wheat  is  made.  We  call  it  baled  hay 
up  our  way.  They  will  provide  the  ladies  and  the  gentle- 
men with  them  with  a  light  luncheon,  say  strawberries  and 
cream,  and  of  course  shredded  wheat,  coffee  and  so  on.  In 
fact,  we  will  do  everything  that  we  can  to  make  your  stay 
there  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  enjoyable  that  you  ever 
had.     I  know  we  can  do  it. 

Our  largest  and  best  hotel,  the  Cataract,  has  changed 
hands ;  was  sold  six  weeks  ago ;  but  I  promise  you  that  the 
new  management  will  give  you  equal  service,  or  better,  than 
you  have  had  before. 

The  rates  at  the  largest  and  best  hotels  are  entirely 
on  the  American  plan,  and  are  from  $3  to  $5  a  day.  You 
can  find  hotels  at  a  lower  price,  ranging  from  $1  up  on  the 
American  plan. 

We  will  provide  you  with  a  meeting  place  located  on 
the  ground  floor  at  the  largest  and  best  hotel,  situated  on 
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the  bank  of  the  river,  where  it  is  cool  and  nice.  We  have 
five  such  places,  all  free. 

Gentlemen,  next  year  we  have  something  to  show  you. 
You  have  all  been  at  Niagara  Falls,  but  you  have  none 
of  you  seen  it  in  the  way  we  can  show  it  to  you  now.  We 
have  our  main  street  illuminated  with  thousands  and  thous- 
ands of  candle  power,  right  from  Union  Station  down  to 
the  Park.  They  are  of  every  color  that  electricity  can 
show  through  globes.  We  will  show  you  twenty-four 
arches  along  the  three  blocks  leading  down  to  our  Park. 
To  cap  the  climax  we  are  going  to  spend  $25,000  to  il- 
luminate the  Falls  at  night.  We  have  twenty-five  scintil- 
lators, the  most  beautiful  sight  you  ever  saw,  surpassing 
the  Grand  Canyon  of  Colorado.  We  want  you  to  come 
there  next  year  and  we  will  make  you  so  welcome  that 
you  will  come  again  as  soon  as  you  can  consistently  do  so. 
We  invite  you  most  cordially  to  come  next  year. 

I  thank  you,   Mr.   President  and   Gentlemen. 

INVITATION  FROM  LOUISVILLE. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Wood. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  it  has  been  popularly 
supposed  that  I  am  here  as  a  member  of  the  Seed  Trade 
Association.  I  wish  to  call  your  distinct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  am  here  as  a  delegate  from  the  Commercial  Club 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  the  Commercial  Club  and  Board 
of  Trade  have  both  instructed  me  to  extend  to  you  a  cor- 
dial invitation  to  visit  the  city  of  Louisville. 

June  19,  1908. 
C.  F.  Wood,  Esq., 

Louisville,  Ky. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Wood : — The  Commercial  Club  under- 
stands that  the  next  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Seed  Trade  Association  is  desired  by  the  business  interests 
of  Louisville  more  directly  concerned  in  that  business.  It 
being  the  aim  and  object  of  the  Commercial  Club  to  foster 
such  conditions,  on  behalf  of  its  3,000  members,  I  extend 
through  you  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  the  Association  to 
hold  its  next  annual  meeting  in  Louisville. 

Louisville  has  been  termed  by  President  Roosevelt 
"The  Gateway  of  the  Nation."  It  is  near  the  center  of 
population,  and  nearer  the  geographical  center  than  any 
other  large  city  in  the  country.  As  every  section  of  the 
country  is  interested  in  the  growing  of  seeds,  it  is  a  great 
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advantage  to  have  the  burden  of  travel  rest  on  all  alike. 

We  can  safely  assure  the  delegates  that  Kentucky's 
reputation  for  hospitality  will  not  suffer  during  the  holding 
of  the  convention  should  the  delegates  decide  to  come  here. 

With  assurances  of  our  profound  interest  in  your  de- 
sires in  this  matter,  we  are, 

Yours  very  truly, 

FRED  W.  KEISKER, 

President. 
A.  T.  MACDONALD, 

Secretary. 

We  cannot  promise  you  the  same  amount  of  water 
as  Niagara  Falls.  We  cannot  promise  you  the  scintillator 
lights  of  Niagara  Falls,  but  we  can  promise  you,  gentlemen, 
such  a  warm  reception  in  the  city  of  Louisville  that  when 
you  get  there  you  will  not  care  whether  it  is  a  scintillant 
light  or  some  other  kind  of  light.  I  have  one  short  resolu- 
tion which  I  would  like  to  read  to  you.  It  will  not  take 
much  time.  It  is  from  the  members  of  the  seed  trade  of 
Louisville,  who  all  unite  in  asking  you  to  come. 

Mr.  Wood  then  read  the  following: 

TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSOCIA- 
TION: 

The  undersigned  members  of  the  Seed  Trade  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  cordially  invite  the  American  Seed  Trade  to  hold 
its  annual  convention  in  Louisville  in  1909. 

We  believe  that  the  city  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  all  members  of  the  Seed  Trade  and  that  there  are  enough 
growing  interests  to  make  it  attractive. 

We  will  do  our  best  to  make  the  stay  of  the  members 
as  pleasant  and  entertaining  as  possible,  and  extend  you 
a  cordial  invitation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Wood,  Stubbs  &  Co., 
Ross  Seed  Co., 

(Per  Wm.  Ross) 
Lewis  &   Chambers, 
Louisville  Seed  Co., 
Hardin,  Hamilton  &  Lewman, 
National  Seed  Co., 
Southern  Seed  Co. 
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Mr.  C.  F.  Wood:  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  heard  it 
suggested  that  Louisville  might  be  a  little  too  warm  for  the 
Seed  Trade  to  visit  in  June.  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  no  warmer  there  than  it  is  in  some  of 
your  northern  cities — certainly  not  as  hot  as  it  was  in 
Detroit  the  early  part  of  this  week.  We  think  we  have 
one  of  the  pleasantest  cities  in  the  country.  You  all  know 
its  importance  as  a  seed  center;  and  there  are  many  mem- 
bers of  your  Association  who  have  to  go  west  as  a  matter 
of  business  and  visit  seed  crops,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a 
better  city  that  could  be  selected  for  your  meeting  than 
Louisville.  You  will  find  its  people  so  hospitable,  and  you 
will  receive  such  a  warm  reception  that  the  reaction  of  the 
weather  will  feel  chilly.     (Applause). 

A  vote  being  taken  as  a  guide  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee in  their  selection  of  meeting  place  for  next  year, 
resulted  as  follows: 

Total  votes  cast 61 

Niagara  Falls  42 

Louisville 11 

Atlantic  City 3 

Alexandria  Bay   2 

Lawrence,  Kansas,  Chicago  and  Baltimore,  one  vote 
each. 

President  Green :  That  shows  the  eflfect  of  persuasive 
eloquence. 

Mr.  Guy  C.  Bennett:  Although  this  is  not  final,  as  I 
understand  it,  still  I  thank  you  one  and  all  for  your  accept- 
ance in  this  way  of  the  invitation  which  I  have  extended  to 
you.  Everything  that  I  have  said  to  you  will  be  carried 
out  right  to  the  letter.  We  will  do  everything  that  we  can 
in  case  your  Executive  Committee  approves  this.  We  will 
give  you  one  of  the  best  times  that  you  have  ever  had  since 
your  Association  has  been  organized.  Gentlemen,  if  I  could 
do  it  I  would  tell  you  that  I  would  make  the  Falls  run  up  hill 
next  year  if  you  wanted  it — but  I  cannot  do  it. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Wood :     Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  a  point  of 

personal  privilege.     I  want  to  move  that  this  convention 

make  it  a  unanimous  vote  to  go  to  Louisville.     (Laughter.) 

The  Nominating  Committee  now  reported  the  following 

nominations,  viz. : 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

George  S.  Green,  Chicago,  111. 
Charles  Dickinson,  Chicago,  111. 
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Howard  M.  Earl,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Charles  N.  Page,  Des  Moines,  la. 
S.  F.  Willard,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE. 

Albert  McCiillough,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Leonard  H.  Vaughan,  Chicago,  111. 

F.  W.  Holgiano,  Washington,  D.  C. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Robinson  the  Secretary  was  directed 
to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Convention  for  the  election  of  the 
foregoing  Committees  for  the  ensuing  year;  which  was 
accordingly  done. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Page:  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  no  more 
than  right  that  we  at  this  time  voice  our  hearty  appreciation 
of  the  hospitality  of  the  local  seed  trade  here,  D.  M.  Ferry 
&  Company.  We  appreciate  the  way  they  have  treated  us 
in  showing  the  trial  grounds,  in  giving  us  information  in 
regard  to  their  tests,  showing  us  through  their  warehouses, 
and  then  this  trip  that  we  will  take  this  afternoon  on  the 
boat.  I  move  that  we  give  them  a  vote  of  thanks  for  their 
courtesy  and  hospitality. 

Motion  seconded. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Wood :  I  would  move  as  an  amendment  that 
we  also  include  the  Jerome  B.  Rice  Seed  Company. 

President  Green :  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  mo- 
tion and  the  amendment.  If  there  is  no  objection  I  will  put 
the  motion  and  the  amendment  at  one  time  to  vote. 

Motion  carried  as  amended  unanimously. 

President  Green :  I  will  appoint  Mr.  Wood  to  escort 
the  President-elect  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Wood  having  performed  this  function,  President- 
elect Woodruff  was  received  and  welcomed  to  his  new 
duties  by  President  Green,  who  congratulated  the  conven- 
tion upon  their  choice  and  said  it  was  hardly  necessary  for 
him  to  promise  the  new  President  the  cordial  support  of  all 
the  membership  in  the  effective  work  for  the  good  of  the 
organization  which  he  knew  President  W^oodruff  would  do 
everything  in  his  power  to  promote. 

RESPONSE    BY    PRESIDENT-ELECT   W^OODRUFF. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Green,  and  the  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can Seed  Trade  Association.  I  think  I  can  truly  say  that 
I  prize  the  members  of  this  Association  as  my  friends.  A 
former  President,  and  one  of  the  biggest  and  best  Presidents 
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that  the  Association  ever  had — and  in  saying  this  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  construed  as  detracting  from  any  of  the  other 
big  men  that  have  occupied  this  exalted  position  in  our 
Association — laid  special  stress  upon  this  matter  of  friend- 
ship and  said  that  his  very  best  friends  were  in  the  ranks  of 
the  American  Seed  Trade  Association.  I  refer  to  our  most 
genial  and  companionable  friend,  Mr.  W.  H.  Grenell, 

However,  we  have  work  as  well  as  friendship  before 
us,  and  if  this  mantle  that  you  have  placed  upon  me  has 
fallen  upon  weak  shoulders  it  will  only  be  because  of  lack 
of  ability,  and  not  from  a  lack  of  intent  or  best  endeavor. 

I  promise  you,  gentlemen,  my  very  best  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  welfare  of  this  Association.  I  want  your  friendship 
and  your  co-operation.  The  big  things  that  are  liable  to 
come  before  us  must  have  big  men  to  meet  them,  ind  had 
it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  some  of  the  biggest  men  in  this 
Association  came  to  me  before  this  election  and  told  me 
that  if  the  honor  should  fall  upon  me  that  I  could  not  afford 
to  pass  it  by,  I  should  not  have  considered  accepting  it  for 
a  minute,  because  I  believe  that  naturally  it  should  have 
fallen  on  older  shoulders;  but  I  promise  you,  as  I  have  said 
before,  gentlemen,  my  very  best  labors  for  the  good  of  all 
and  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  Association.  I  want  to 
know  you  personally  every  one.  I  do  know  a  good  share 
of  you,  and  I  hope  to  know  every  one.  I  want  to  have  you 
feel  free  to  come  to  me  for  anything  that  you  think  should 
be  done  for  the  good  of  the  Assc^ciation ;  and  you  can  de- 
pend, gentlemen,  upon  nothing  arbitrary  or  radical  coming 
from  me.  I  shall  be  governed  by  the  wise  heads  that  have 
long  had  the  policies  of  this  Association  at  heart  and  who 
have  guided  us  so  nobly  up  to  this  time.  I  accept  what  you 
have  given  me,  and  thank  you  most  heartily.     (Applause.) 

President-elect  Woodruff  now  took  the  chair. 

President  Woodruff:  Is  there  any  other  business  to 
come  before  our  Association  before  final  adjournment? 

Mr.  Robinson :  After  adjournment  I  would  request 
that  you  all  remain  for  a  few  moments.  We  have  a  little 
further  business  which  we  desire  to  transact  that  will  not 
take  your  attention  long. 

No  further  business  offering,  the  Convention  now  ad- 
journed sine  die. 

PRESENTATION  TO  EX-PRESIDENT  GREEN. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Convention, 
the  audience  having  remained  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Robin- 
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son,  that  gentleman  requested  Mr.  Green  to  come  forward, 
and  proceeded  to  pay  his  respects  to  him  as  follows: 
President  Green,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

It  has  for  several  years  been  the  custom,  and  the  great, 
very  great  pleasure  of  this  Association  to  extend  the  right 
hand  of  good-will  and  friendship  to  our  retiring  President. 
A  year  ago,  Mr.  Green,  you  were  selected  from  our  number 
for  the  qualities  which  we  fully  believed  you  possessed,  and 
your  ability  to  transact  the  affairs  of  this  Association  in 
such  a  manner  as  the  Association  believed  they  should  be 
transacted. 

We  are  pleased  to  say  to  you  that  while  you  have  been 
before  us  during,  the  past  year,  we  have  watched  you  care- 
fully and  we  find  that  our  judgment  at  that  time  has  been 
fully  justified.  We  feel  that  while  you  stood  high  in  our 
esteem  and  respect  before — we  thought  perhaps  you  could 
not  stand  higher — yet  I  know  that  by  your  acts  this  last 
year  you  have  still  further  endeared  yourself  to  us. 

We  believe  that  in  everyone's  life  there  are  some  red- 
letter  days ;  we  also  believe  that  there  should  be  som^  red- 
letter  years,  and  we  want  you  to  feel  that  the  year  that  you 
occupied  the  executive  hoad  of  this  Association  has  been 
the  red-letter  year  of  your  life ;  and  in  order  that  you  may 
have  something  to  constantly  remind  you  of  this  year  which 
has  just  expired  we  desire  to  present  to  you  this  fruit  bowl 
and  spoon.  They  have  an  intrinsic  value,  but  it  is  not  for 
the  intrinsic  value  that  we  ask  you  to  accept  them.  We 
present  them  to  you  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  a  constant 
reminder  of  the  friendship  and  love  which  we  entertain  for 
you.  We  will  admonish  you  to  keep  this  bowl  full  of  fruit, 
not  only  for  pleasurable  reasons  but  for  hygienic  reasons  as 
well ;  and  as  you  see  it  from  day  to  day  on  your  table  filled 
with  luscious  fruit  we  ask  that  you  will  not  forget  that  the 
fruit  of  your  labors  this  year,  and  especially  your  work  in 
relation  to  the  pure  seed  bill  stands  out  prominently  before 
us  and  is  remembered  by  this  Association.     (Applause.) 

RESPONSE  BY  EX-PRESIDENT  GREEN. 

Mr.  Robinson,  and  Members  of  the  Association : 

I  can  only  voice  very  briefly  my  most  heartfelt  thanks 
for  this  token  of  appreciation  and  of  friendship.  I  thank 
you  all  for  the  kind  words  that  have  been  spoken  and  for 
the  kind  sentiments  that  I  know  are  entertained.  I  felt  very 
deeply  my  real  inability  to  assume  the  work  and  the  duties 
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that  were  so  unexpectedly  given  me  in  New  York,  and  I 
thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  favorable  opinion  which 
some  of  you  have  voiced. 

This  beautiful  gift  will  be  among  the  most  treasured 
objects  in  our  home,  and  the  associations  connected  with 
it  will  be  always  dear  to  me.  I  have  many  valued  friends 
in  this  Association,  and  I  feel  that  the  last  year  has  increased 
the  number  of  those  friends,  and  my  feeling  toward  the 
Association  is  deeper  and  stronger  than  ever  before. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

SOCIAL  FEATURES. 

•  ■ 

Detroit  differs  in  one  respect,  at  least  from  most  other 
cities,  in  that  it  has  a  water  front  and  uses  it.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  fitting  climax  to  a  most  successful  convention 
that  the  last  gathering  of  our  members  should  be  on  board 
the  boat  Pleasure,  Thursday  afternoon,  the  guests  of  D.  M. 
Ferry  &  Co.,  who,  though  not  enrolled  on  our  books,  acced 
the  host  in  a  way  that  will  always  be  remembered  with 
much  pleasure.  Dancing  was  indulged  in  and  a  fine  lunch 
was  enjoyed  below  decks. 

The  members  were  drawn  to  the  Convention  not  espec- 
ially for  the  pleasure  they  might  experience,  but  to  consider 
some  of  the  serious  problems  facing  the  trade  in  legislative 
halls,  so  that  entertainment  was  a  secondary  consideration ; 
business  came  first. 

The  Messrs.  Ferry  &  Co.  invited  the  company  to  in- 
spect their  trial  grounds  and  groups  of  ten  and  twenty 
streamed  out  all  one  morning  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity. 

The  ladies  of  the  party  joined  in  a  boat  ride  on  the  river 
Tuesday  afternoon. 

The  chief  social  event,  however,  was  the  banquet  held 
Wednesday  evening  in  the  private  banquet  hall.  The  ar- 
rangements were  in  the  hands  of  L.  H.  Vaughan,  F.  W. 
Bolgiano  and  M.  H.  Duryea. 

The  viands  were  excellent,  the  service  perfect,  the 
decorations  beautiful ;  the  only  thing  to  mar  the  pleasure 
was  the  scarcity  of  the  ladies,  there  being  not  over  ten  in 
the  hundred  odd  seated  at  the  tables. 

Mr.  Jesse  E.  Northrup  of  Minneapolis  presided  as 
toastmaster  and  the  guests  of  the  Association  for  the  even- 
ing were  Messrs.  D.  M.  Ferry,  E.  R.  Des  Roches.  K.  B. 
White,  C  B.  Coe,  W.  T.  Radcliffe,  Dr.  W.  W.  Tracy  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theo  Cobb 
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Toasts  were  responded  to  by  President  Green,  Mr.  D. 
M.  Ferry,  Mr.  A.  T.  Ferrell,  Dr.  W.  W.  Tracy,  Mr.  Frank 
B.  White,  Mr.  Chas.  D.  Boyles,  Mr.  Leonard  H.  Vaughan, 
Mr.  L.  L.  May,  Mr.  E.  M.  Parmelee,  Mr.  H.  W.  Wood  and 
Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan,  who  gave  the  following  address: 

As  your  toastmaster  has  suggested,  this  seerns  an 
opportune  time  for  a  short  message  to  all  of  the  many 
boys  I  see  here  tonight,  not  the  old  boys — the  new  young 
boys. 

I  want  to  impress  upon  you  that  your  chosen  business, 
our  business,  is  naturally,  inherently,  and  rightfully  as 
grand  a  calling  as  man  ever  applied  himself  to. 

Adam  was  a  gardener.  God  gave  him  the  job  and  you 
are  the  helpers  of  Adam's  sons. 

Our  trade  is  as  entirely  one  of  confidence  as  that  of  the 
druggist  or  the  physician.  Those  same  principles  which 
make  us  look  upon  the  country  doctor  as  the  best,  noble- 
hearted  friend  of  a  community,  apply  to  us  who  supply 
the  seeds  for  the  food  and  support  of  those  families,  and 
counsel  regarding  their  planting.  Let  me  then  preach  to 
our  younger  men  here  tonight  as  high  a  doctrine  of  ethics 
in  merchandising  as  might  a  medical  professor  lay  down 
in  the  noble  rules  of  a  physician's  calling  to  a  graduating 
class  in  medicine. 

A  wise  seed  buyer  lately  wrote,  "Of  course  we  have  the 
dishonorable  and  unscrupulous  always  with  us,  but  the 
percentage  of  such  men  in  the  seed  business  is  small,  and 
dishonesty  in  that  line  automatically  brings  its  own  punish- 
ment, perhaps  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  any  other  line  of 
business." 

This  is  so,  and  I  want  to  say  tonight  that,  choosing  one 
thought  to  impress  on  your  minds  as  the  greatest  business 
builder  for  you  as  a  seedsman,  it  is, — absolute  frankness 
with  your  customer  regarding  your  stocks,  and  your  advice. 
Tell  exactly  what  you  know  and  tell  what  you  don't  know. 
Prefer  to  tell  the  truth  and  lose  a  sale.  You  establish  a 
standing  that  wins. 

Forty  years  have  confirmed  in  me  the  belief  that  abso- 
lute truth  and  frankness,  sometimes  more  than  the  truth, 
in  dealing  with  men  (if  it  is  possible  to  add  details),  is  the 
best  business  policy.  Your  customer  is  so  surprised  at 
such  integrity  that  he  never  tires  of  spreading  your  reputa- 
tion. 

I  know  this  sounds  old  and  trite  and  foolish,  but  when 
we  gather  such  a  body  of  men  as  are  gathered  here  tonight, 
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men  who  have  made  themselves  noteworthy  on  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  when  we  are  at  such  a  board  as  this,  a  soulful 
and  hearts-full  social  occasion — this  may  be  a  fitting  time 
to  accent  one  of  these  old  and  foolish  truisms,  a  time  to  fix 
it  in  the  memory. 

Finally,  boys,  so  act,  so  say,  and  so  do,  that  no  man  may 
more  dare  impugn  the  motives  of  you  as  seedsmen,  or 
your  boys  as  seedsmen,  than  he  would  the  motives  or  the 
heart  of  the  good  old  country  doctor. 


The  toasts  were  interspersed  with  solos  by  Miss  Ber- 
ger,  accompanied  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Holland  and  a  monologue 
by  Mr.  Leo  Lester. 

The  ladies  present  were  Mesdames  Green,  L.  L.  May, 
W.  S.  Woodruff,  C.  S.  Burge,  Jerome  B.  Rice,  W.  T.  Phil- 
ipps,  W.  C.  Langbridge  and  Miss  Dorothea  Brotherton. 

The  party  broke  up  at  a  late  hour,  every  one  feeling 
that  all  had  enjoyed  themselves  at  our  annual  banquet  which 
has  become  such  a  prominent  social  feature  of  our  conven- 
tions. C.  E.  KENDEL,  Secy. 


ft 
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Tuesday  Night,  June  23. 

The  Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  Presi- 
dent Green  in  the  chair,  Secretary  Kendel  at  his  post. 

After  a  preliminary  announcement  that  this  was  an  ex- 
ecutive session  to  which  none  but  members  were  allowed  to 
remain,  the  president  called  for  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  President's  Address  which  was  submitted  and  read  by 
Mr.  S.  F.  Willard  as  follows,  after  which  on  a  motion  by 
Mr.  Buckbee  it  was  adopted  as  reacj. 

REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON 
PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

To  the  A.  S.  T.  A. : 

Your  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  recommen- 
dations contained  in  the  President's  address,  would  respect- 
fully report  as  follows : 

First:  As  to  discontinuing  the  committee  on  weights 
and  measures.  While  we  sympathize  fully  with  our  Presi- 
dent's feeling  in  making  this  recommendation,  yet  in  hopes 
that  in  some  way  a  solution  of  the  problem  may  be  found  in 
the  near  future,  we  advise  continuing  this  as  one  of  our 
standing  committees  to  be  appointed  by  the  incoming  pres- 
ident. His  recommendation  regarding  a  committee  on  obit- 
uary-resolutions and  delegates  to  the  National  Irrigation 
Congress  having  been  already  adopted  by  this  association, 
we  pass  at  once  to  the  part  of  his  address  on  the  Mann 
Pure  Seed  bill,  and  we  wish  to  congratulate  the  Association 
upon  the  complete  and  concise  report  as  to  work  accom- 
plished by  the  committee  in  charge,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  our  President.  Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  bill 
as  reported  to  Congress,  the  seed  trade  have  obtained  a 
hearing,  and  we  all  understand  better  the  situation.  We 
approve  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  thus  far,  and  we  rec- 
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ommend  that  the  suggestion  of  President  Green,  combining 
the  two  committees,  that  of  seed  legislation  and  seed  adul- 
teration, be  adopted,  and  that  the  new  committee  on  seed 
legislation  consist  of  seven  members  of  this  Association. 
We  would,  however,  go  farther,  and  we  recommend,  also, 
that  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Green  be  appointed  by  this  Convention  as 
the  Chairman  of  this  new  committee  for  the  ensuing  year, 
the  remaining  six  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  incoming 
President. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  F.  Willard, 
J.  W.  May. 
Marshall  H.  Duryea. 

After  some  discussion  on  the  minor  points  in  the  report 
and  the  question  of  a  chairman  for  the  committee  of  seven 
was  settled  by  electing  President  Green  to  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  whole  committee,  who  will  particularly  have 
charge  of  the  work  in  connection  with  the  Mann  Bill  and 
passing  a  resolution  to  have  the  incoming  officers  appoint 
a  vice-chairman  to  take  charge  of  any  new  legislation.  The 
Mann  Bill  as  modified  was  taken  up  and  discussed  section 
by  section  until  nearly  midnight. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  discussion  was  to  be  a  guide  for 
the  committee  in  their  further  deliberations  of  the  bill,  but 
not  binding,  and  it  was  agreed  further  that  the  committee 
should  have  power  to  exercise  their  own  judgment  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  subject. 

Motion  to  adjourn  to  10  o'clock  A.  M.  Wednesday, 
June  24. 

SECOND  DAY— MORNING  SESSION— JUNE  24. 

On  motion  the  convention  went  into  executive  session. 

Mr.  Albert  McCullough  , Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Membership,  reported  the  following  applications  for  mem- 
bership had  been  received  by  the  Committee,  viz. : 

Agnew  Seed  Co.,  Greeley,  Colo. 
Oliver  J.  Barnes  .Malone,  N.  Y. 
Bromfield  &  Colvin,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee,  the 
applications  reported  at  this  time  and  upon  yesterday  hav- 
ing been  favorably  recommended,  on  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Mc- 
Cullough a  ballot  was  taken  as  to  each  name  separately. 
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The  Chair  appointed  Mr.  Watson  S.  Woodruff  as  sergeant- 
at-arms  to  see  that  the  rules  of  the  executive  session  were 
maintained. 

President  Green:  Any  member  present  who  has  an 
objection  to  voice  can  do  so  as  we  go  through  this  list. 
Now  is  the  chance. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough :  Yes,  sir,  this  is  the  time  to  speak, 
or  let  them  hereafter  hold  their  peace. 

The  application  of  the  Southern  Fruit  Company  was 
read,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Robinson  they  were  duly  elected 
to  membership  to  the  American  Seed  Trade  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Wood  the  American  Seed  Com- 
pany, of  Detroit,  Mich.,  were  duly  elected  to  membership. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dungan,  The  Robert  C.  Reeves*  Com- 
pany, of  New  York  City,  was  duly  elected  to  membership. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Duryea,  the  firm  of  Stumpp  &  \Val- 
ter,  of  New  York  City,  was  duly  elected  to  membership. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Robinson,  The  Western  Seed  &  Irri- 
gation Company,  Fremont,  Neb.,  was  duly  elected  to  mem- 
bership. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Willard,  the  firm  of  James  J.  H. 
Gregory  &  Son,  Marblehead,  Mass.,  was  duly  elected  to 
membership. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Robinson,  The  German  Nursery  & 
Seed  House,  Beatrice,  Neb.,  was  duly  elected  to  member- 
ship. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dungan,  J.  Howard  Hiss  (of  W.  A. 
Simpson  &  Company),  Baltimore,  Md.,  was  duly  elected  to 
membership  . 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Wood,  the  Ross  Seed  Company, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  was  duly  elected  to  membership. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Sheap,  the  firm  of  Bromfield  &  Col- 
vin,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  was  duly  elected  to  membership. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brill,  O.  J.  Barnes,  Malone^  N.  Y., 
was  duly  elected  to  membership,  and  also  the  Agnew  Seed 
Company,  of  Greeley,  Colo. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  a  Committee  of  Escort  Messrs. 
HefFron,  Jefferson  and  Robinson  to  introduce  such  of  the^ 
foregoing  newly  elected  members  as  could  be  found  present. 

President  Green :  I  will  appoint  as  Committee  on  Fire 
Insurance,  to  take  into  consideration  Mr.  Albert  McCul- 
lough's  remarks  on  that  subject  and  anything  pertaining 
thereto,  the  following:  Messrs.  Albert  McCullough,  J.  C. 
Vaughan  and  Marshall  H.  Duryea. 
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I  regret  that  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  business 
I  have  been  unable  to  appoint  this  Committee  sooner,  and 
I  fear  they  will  hardly  have  time  to  prepare  their  report; 
but  I  hope  they  will  be  able  to  present  something  along 
the  line  indicated. 

The  Committee  on  Introduction  of  New  Members  now 
reported  that  they  had  been  able  to  find  present  Barnes 
and  Cole,  whom  they  duly  presented  to  President  Green, 
who  in  turn  introduced  them  to  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion present,  the  Chair  remarking  that  the  other  gentlemen 
would  be  rounded  up  later  as  soon  as  assurances  could  be 
communicated  to  them  that  there  was  **no  goat." 

On  motion,  the  executive  session  was  now  discontin- 
ued, and  the  convention  resumed  the  regular  order  of  busi- 
ness. 

SFXOND  DAY. 
AFTERNOON  SESSION— JUNE  24. 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  recess,  President  Green 
in  the  Chair,  Secretary  Kendel  in  his  position. 

President  (irecn:  The  only  matter  on  the  program  is 
the  Disclaimer  Discussion^  which  Mr.  Vaughan  and  Mr. 
Willard  were  to  lead,  and  as  this  is  of  general  interest  to 
all  the  membership  the  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether 
we  should  take  it  up  with  such  a  small  attendance  as  there 
is  here  this  afternoon.  However,  we  cannot  give  it  any 
time  tomorrow,  because  we  will  have  to  adjourn  very 
promptly  to  go  on  that  boat  ride,  and  the  officers  are  to  be 
elected,  and  place  of  meeting  voted  on.  I  would  like  the 
sentiment  of  those  present  as  to  whether  this  disclaimer 
discussion  shall  be  taken  up  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:  I  do  not  know  what  is  to  be 
said  on  the  Disclaimer  question,  but  my  suggestion  would 
be  that  we  do  all  the  work  possible  to  be  done  this  after- 
noon, and  I  therefore  move  that  we  proceed  with  the  reg- 
ular order  of  business. 

There  being  no  objection,  it  was  so  ordered. 

Mr.  L.  H.. Vaughan,  Chicago,  opened  the  Disclaimer 
Discussion,  as  follows: 

THE  DISCLAIMER. 

By  L.  H.  Vaughan. 

The  object  of  the  present  disclaimer  in  use  by  the  seedsmen 
is  to  attempt  to  avoid  an  implied  warranty  which  might  otherwise 
attach.     A  very  general  statement  of  the  general  rule  of  law  is 
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that  where  merchandise  is  sold  without  any  understanding  or  stip- 
ulation to  the  contrary,  between  seller  and  customer,  the/e  is  an 
implied  warranty  that  the  goods  purchased  are  fit  for  the  use 
to  which  they  are  to  be  applied,  and  which  the  seller  understands 
they  are  to  be  applied.  The  principal  cases  of  seedsmen  which  have 
been  decided  on  this  basis  are  the  following: 

Passenger  vs.  Thorburn,  34  N.  Y.,  634. 

Also  Van  Wyck  vs.  Allen,  69  N.  Y..  61. 

Contra: 

Butler  vs.  Moore,  68  Ga.,  780. 

Jones  vs.  George,  56  Tex.,  149;  61  Tex.,  345. 

I  have  the  leading  cases  cited  here,  with  a  short  brief  of  the 
courts'  rulings. 

In  Executed  Sales  of  Chattels. 

At  Common  Law,  in  the  cases  of  executed  sales  of  chattels, 
where  the  purchaser  has  inspected  and  taken  over  the  goods,  and 
there  has  been  no  express  warranty  or  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
vendor,  then  the  doctrine  of  "caveat  emptor"  applies. 

In  the  sale  of  seeds  represented  by  the  vendor  to  be  seeds 
known  by  a  certain  name  in  the  market,  a  warranty  is  implied 
that  the  seed  accord  with  the  representations,  where  the  purchaser 
has  no  opportunity  for  inspection,  and  inspection  would  not  dis- 
close the  defects.  Van  Wyck  v.  Allen,  69  N.  Y.  61,  note  14  L.  R. 
A.  493,  also  in  the  sale  of  vegetable  seed  a  warranty  is  implied  that 
it  is  free  from  any  latent  defect  arising  from  the  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion.    White  V.  Miller,  71  N.  Y.  131— Note  14  L.  R.  A.  493. 

The  action  upon  a  warranty  may  be  one  on  the  contract 
itself,  either  expressed  or  implied,  or  it  may  be  in  an  action  of 
tort.  Where  there  has  been  an  express  understanding  as  to  the 
quality,  the  breach  ought  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  his  damages 
on  the  contract.  The  Hadley  vs.  Baxendale  (9  Exch.  341)  Rule 
will  govern,  in  general  and  can  be  used  as  stated  by  the  court: 

Hadley  v.  Baxendale. 
9  Exch.  341. 

"For  breach  of  contract,  the  damages  are  such  as  may  fairly 
and  reasonably  be  considered,  either^  rising  naturally,  i.  e.,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  course  of  things,  from  such  breach  of  contract 
itself,  or  such  as  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  parties,  at  the  time  they  made  the  contract, 
as  the  probable  result  of  the  breach  of  it." 

When  the  action  is  one  in  tort,  as  when  there  has  been  a  false 
representation  as  to  quality,  etc.,  made  by  the  vendor,  and  one  on 
which  the  vendee  has  acted,  and  has  sustained  damages  as  a  result, 
there  then  is  ground  for  an  action.  Such  action  may  be  either  on 
the  case,  as  one  of  fraud,  false  representations  in  a  sale  without 
the  conception  of  a  warranty  being  introduced  at  all,  in  which  case 
the  warranty  may  be  one  actually  given  by  way  of  "puffing"  the 
goods,  or  one  implied.  The  cases  that  show  this  can  be  found 
collected  in  Mechem  on  Sales,  P.  1343,  and  following. 

Nearly  all  lawyers  are  well  acquainted  with  these  cases,  and  as 
is  customary  in  law,  such  cases  furnish  precedents  which,  if  decided 
in  a  high  court,  are  almost  as  strong  as  statutes  themselves. 

The  manner  of  fixing  damages  is  open  to  considerable  dis- 
cussion because  of  this  same  distinction  between  the  rules  that  are 
used  when  the  damages  are  governed  by  the  terms  of  the  contract, 
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in  which  may  be  incorporated  a  non-warranty  or  disclaimer  clause 
which  is  then  one  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  sale  is  made, 
and  the  rules  that  are  given  to  a  jury  when  the  case  is  one  in  tort 
where  it  can  not  be  clearly  shown  that  the  notice  of  the  disclaimer 
was  brought  home  to  the  vendee  at  the  time  the  sale  was  made. 

The  general  rule  in  cases  of  contract  is  stated  in  1.  Sedgwicks 
Elements  of  Damages  250. 

"For  breach  of  warranty  the  purchaser's  measure  of  damage  is 
the  difference  between  the  actual  value  of  the  subject  of  the  sale 
and  the  value  it  would  have  had  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  if  it  had 
corresponded  with  the  warranty." 

The  general  rule  in  cases  of  Tort  cannot  be  set  down  in  a  few 
words  for  in  such  cases  they  take  the  form  of  instructions  to  the 
jury. 

Some  courts  have  decided  that  the  measure  of  damages  is  the 
money  expense  which  the  buyer  has  put  into  the  crop  and  the  use 
of  the  land,  etc.  All  agree  that  prospective  profits  cannot  be 
collected.  That  is,  if  a  man  plants  wax  pod  beans  which  turn  out 
to  be  green  pod,  and  the  market  should  be  very  high  for  the  wax 
pod  beans,  he  could  not  collect  anything  beyond  his  actual  ex- 
pense of  cultivating  the  crop,  fertilizer  and  seed. 

Other  courts  hold  that  the  measure  of  damage  is  the  difference 
in  value  between  the  crop  actually  raised,  and  the  market  value  of 
the  crop  had  it  been  of  the  quality  which  should  have  been  expect- 
ed by  the  purchaser. 

Ccrtainty-Wolcott  v.  Mount  36  N.  J.  L.  262. 

In  a  similar  case  the  seed  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  produces 
an  inferior  crop.  The  uncertainty  of  the  quantity  of  the  crop,  de- 
pendent upon  the  weather  and  season,  is  removed,  and  the  measure 
of  damages  is  the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  crop  raised 
and  the  value  of  the  crop  as  it  should  have  been. 

This  brings  in  the  element  of  certainty. 

Warranty — General  Common  Law  Rule. 

For  breach  of  warranty  the  purchaser's  measure  of  damages 
is  the  difference  between  the  actual  value  of  the  subject  of  sale 
and  the  value  which  it  would  have  had  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  if 
it  has  corresponded  with  the  warranty. 

Passinger  v.  Thorburn,  (old  P.  C.)  34  N.  Y.  634. 

Cabbage  seed  is  sold,  warranted  to  produce  Bristol  cabbage. 
The  seed  being  of  an  inferior  quality,  the  crop  is  of  little  value. 
The  purchaser's  measure  of  damages  is  the  value  of  an  ordinary 
crop  of  Bristol  cabbages,  deducting  all  expense  of  raising  the  crop, 
as  well  as  the  value  of  the  crop  actually  raised. 

This  case  has  been  much  questioned  and  though  it  may  have 
been  good  law  in  New  York,  it  would  now  be  subject  to  later 
cases.  For  cases  contra  see: — Butler  v.  Moore,  68  Ga.  780,  Jones 
V.  George  56  Fla.  149. 

Where  a  contract  has  once  been  reduced  to  writing,  it  is  a 
rule  of  law  that  the  entire  contract  is  deemed  to  be  expressed  in 
the  instrument  and  parol  evidence  is  inadmissible  to  prove  a  war- 
ranty, where  none  is  contained  in  the  instrument,  or  to  vary  the 
terms  of  the  warranty  therein  expressed.  Randall  v.  Rhodes,  1  Curt. 
90  Fed.  Cas.  No.  11,556.  In  all  of  this  matter  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  distinction  between  the  kinds  of  warranty  be 
kept  in  mind. 
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J  The  measure  of  damages  varies  in  the  cases  where  there  was 

[  an  express  warranty,  which  can  be  shown  to  have  been  one  of  the 

I  conditions  of  the  contract  itself,  and  in  the  cases  where  it  is  held 

*  to  apply  through  the  operation  of  law.     The  best  of  the  later  cases 

from  the  standpoint  of  the  seedsman  is: 

Gardner  v.  Winter. 

(Jan.  20th,  1904).     63  L.  R.  A.  647. 

Head  Note.  "1.  In  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  failure 
to  furnish  a  brand  of  seed  ordered,  plaintiff  may  rely,  both  upon 
a  special  warranty  that  the  seed  delivered  was  that  ordered,  and 
upon  an  implied  warranty  rising  from  a  representation  that  it  was 
such,  and  will  not  be  required  to  elect  between  the  two. 

2.  One  who  fills  an  order  for  a  particular  brand  of  seed  by 
supplying  the  kind  ordered  does  not  impliedly  warrant  that  it  is 
reasonably  fit  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied."       -•' 

This  is  a  good  case  for  the  seed  man  who  simply  re-sells  seed  ' 
as  they  have  been  bought  by  him.  In  this  case  a  package  of  seed 
was  packed  by  a  Cincinnati  wholesale  dealer  and  was  sold  in  the 
same  packages  and  at  the  express  order  of  the  plaintiff  for  -that 
one  kind  of  seed  and  so  all  that  the  defendant  was  held  to  warrant 
was  that  the  seed  which  were  sold  were  in  fact  the  same  as  the 
seed  that  were  ordered.  The  question  of  the  warranty  is  discussed  ' 
here  again. 

Gardner  v.  Winter,  63  L.  R.  A.,  647,  at  648. 

The  appellant  did  not  testify  to  the  allegations  contained  in 
both  paragraphs  of  his  petition  that  the  defendants  warranted  and 
represented  the  seed  to  be  "fit  and  suitable  for  seed  purposes"  and 
for  sowing  on  his  land,  but  only  that  the  seed  was  warranted  or 
represented  by  the  defendants  to  be  Western  German  millet  seed. 
The  general  rule  applicable  to  the  question  is  well  settled  by  all 
the  leading  text  writers.  In  2  Benjamin  Sales,  Sections  987,  988, 
the  rule  is  stated  as  follows:  "Where  a  manufacturer  or  a  dealer 
contracts  to  supply  an  article  which  he  manufactures  or  produces, 
or  in  which  he  deals,  to  be  applied  to  a  particular  purpose,  so  that 
the  buyer  necessarily  trusts  to  the  judgment  or  skill  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  dealer,  there  is  in  that  case  an  implied  term  of  war- 
ranty that  it  shall  be  reasonably  fit  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
to  be  applied."  But  "where  a  known,  described,  and- defined  article 
is  ordered  of  a  manufacturer,  although  it  is  stated  to  be  required 
by  the  purchaser  for  a  particular  purpose,  still,  if  the  known, 
defined,  and  described  thing  be  actually  supplied,  there  is  no  war- 
ranty that  it  shall  answer  the  particular  purpose  intended  by  the 
buyer."  In  Leake  on  Contracts,  404,  the  same  rule  is  stated  thus: 
"If  an  order  be  given  for  the  manufacture  or  supply  of  an  article 
to  satisfy  a  required  purpose,  that  purpose,  and  not  any  specific 
article,  being  the  essential  matter  of  the  contract,  the  seller  is 
then  bound,  as  a  condition  of  the  contract,  to  supply  an  article 
reasonably  fit  for  the  purpose,  and  is  considered  as  warranting 
that  it  is  so.  But  if  an  order  be  given  for  a  specific  article  of  a 
recognized  kind  or  description,  .  .  .  and  the  article  is  supplied, 
there  is  no  warranty  that  it  will  answer  the  purpose  described  or 
supposed,  although  intended  and  expected  to  do  so."  1  Parsons 
on  Contracts,  586,  587,  states  the  rule  thus:  "If  the  thing  be  ordered 
of  the  manufacturer  for  a  special  purpose,  and  it  be  supplied  and 
sold  for  that  purpose,  there  is  an  implied  warranty  that  it  is  fit 
for  that  purpose.     This  principle     .     .     .     must  be  limited  to  cases 
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where  a  thing  is  ordered  for  a  special  purpose,  and  not  applied  to 
those  where  a  special  thing  is  ordered,  although  this  be  intended 
for  a  special  purpose."  Lawson  on  Contracts,  Sec.  57,  sub>Sec.  8, 
states  the  rule  as  follows:  "Where  goods  are  sold  for  a  particular 
purpose  (that  purpose,  and  not  any  specific  article,  being  the 
essence  of  the  contract),  there  is  an  implied  warranty  that  the 
article  is  reasonably  fit  for  that  purpose."  There  is  no  evidence  in 
this  case  of  any  intended  fraud  or  deceit  by  the  defendants  in  the 
sale  of  the  seed  to  plaintiff.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  clear  that, 
relying  upon  his  own  judgment  and  past  experience,  plaintiff 
bought  of  the  defendants  a  specific  article,  known  and  recognized 
as  "'Western  German  millet  seed."  Under  these  circumstances, 
there  was  no  implied  warranty  that  the  seeds  would  germinate  and 
produce  good  crops,  or  that  they  were  reasonably  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose to'  which  they  were  to  be  applied.  The  only  issue  between 
the  parties  was  whether  the  seed  sold  actually  belonged  to  the 
variety  of  "Western  German  millet  seed." 

On  account  of  this  recognized  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
seedsmen,  where  no  guaranty  is  in  use,  the  Seed  Trade  of  America 
on  June  12,  1901,  adopted  the  present  form  of  disclaimer. 

So  far  we  are  without  knowledge  of  any  Court  decision  that 
has  not  upheld  this  non-guaranty  where  proof  was  made  that  such 
notice  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  purchaser  at  time  of 
delivery.  However,  Courts  have  held  that  even  where  a  seedsman 
has  this  non-guaranty  or  disclaimer  in  use,  and  such  disclaimer  is 
not  brought  to  customer's  attention  or  notice,  the  implied  guaranty 
or  warranty  is  in  force. 

It,  therefore,  behooves  seedsmen  to  place  such  notice  before 
all  their  customers  in  such  manner  and  in  so  many  forms  that 
ignorance  of  its  use  cannot  be  claimed.  In  nearly  all  suits  recently 
brought  against  seedsmen,  the  plaintiffs  have  denied  knowledge  of 
the  disclaimer,  and  where  such  denial  was  not  made,  plaintiffs  have 
been  nonsuited  at  once. 

Personally,  I  have  never  met  until  recently  a  seedsman  who 
does  not  admit  that  this  disclaimer  is  necessary  and  essential. 
With  this  in  view,  we  cannot  help  but  deplore  the  many  side-steps, 
fancifully  written,  and  the  intentionally  deceiving  catalogue  guar 
antees  that  are  offered  by  many  of  our  seedsmen.  We  cannot  but 
believe  that  this  side-stepping  the  point  is  a  positive  injury  to  the 
Trade.  I  will  read  from  the  Congressional  Committee  report  on 
the  late  Pure  Seed  bill  in  which  is  given  a  few  of  the  customary 
guarantees  offered  by  the  trade.  Also  will  read  a  few  the  writer 
has  taken  from  various  seed  catalogues.  The  speaker  believes  that 
this  hedging  on  the  non-guaranty  clause  is  a  positive  detriment 
to  the  seed  trade  and  should  be  discountenanced  by  a  set  of  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  our  organization. 

THE  STANDARD  GUARANTEES. 

give  no  warranty,  express  or  implied, 

as  to  description,  quality,  productiveness,  or  any  other  matter  of 
any  seeds,  bulbs,  or  plants  they  send  out,  and  they  will  not  be  in 
any  way  responsible  for  the  crop.  If  the  purchaser  does  not  accept 
these  seeds  on  these  terms,  they  are  at  once  to  be  returned. 

While  we  exercise  the  greatest  care  to  have  all  seeds,  pure  and 
reliable,  we  sell  no  seeds  with  warranty,  express  or  implied,  in  any 
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respect,  and  will  not  in  any  way  be  responsible  for  the  crop.  If 
the  purchaser  does  not  accept  these  seeds  on  these  terms,  they 
will  be  returned  at  once,  lexas  Seed  &  Floral  Co.,  Dallas,  Texas. 
Weeber  &  Don  give  no  warranty,  express  or  implied,  as  to 
description,  quality,  productiveness,  or  any  other  matter,  of  any 
seeds,  bulbs,  or  plants  they  «»end  out,  and  they  will  not  be  in  any 
way,  responsible  for  the  ciop.  If  the  purchaser  does  not  accept 
the  goods  on  these  terms,  they  are  at  once  to  be  returned.  Weeber 
&  Don,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Vaughan:  I  have  here  a  copy  of  a  recent 
pure  seed  bill  proposed  by  Mr.  Mann,  in  connection  with 
which  he  quotes  different  disclaimers  put  out  by  the  differ- 
ent seed  houses  in  the  United  States,  some  of  which  I  would 
like  to  read  if  anybody  would  care  to  hear  them.  It  ap- 
peared that  there  was  only  one  seed  house  that  absolutely 
guaranteed  seed,  viz.:     John  Lewis  Childs. 

CATALOGUES     WHICH     OMIT     THE     NON-WARRANTY 
CLAUSE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SEED-TRADE  ASSO- 
CIATION AND  CONTAIN  LIMITED 
WARRANTIES. 

We  guarantee  our  seeds  to  be  just  as  represented,  in  so  far 
that  if  any  should  prove  otnerwise  we  will  send  other  seeds  to  the 
same  amount  free  of  charge.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  we  do  not  guarantee  the  crop.  S.  M.  Isbell  &  Co.,  Jack- 
son, Mich. 

Success  depends  largely  upon  conditions  of  soil  and  climate, 
however,  while  a  mistake  may  occasionally  occur;  hence  no  honest 
seedsman  can  assume  responsibility  for  more  than  the  price  actually 
paid  by  the  purchaser.  For  thirty-two  years  we  have  continued 
to  state  plainly  that  where  failure  is  due  to  any  fault  of  the  seed 
we' would  promptly  refund  the  full  price  paid.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  & 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

We  guarantee  the  safe  arrival  of  packages  of  seeds,  bulbs,  and 
plants  in  good  condition  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  If  a 
package  fails  to  reach  a  customer  we  will  send  again  as  soon  as 
informed  of  the  fact;  or  if  any  part  is  injured  or  lost  we  will  replace 
it.  We  do  not  consider  ourselves  held  by  this  guaranty,  unless 
complaints  are  made  within  ten  days  after  receipt  of  plants.  James 
Vick's  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

All  seeds  I  send  out  are  of  the  very  best  quality  obtainable  and 
entirely  clean,  so  the  grower  can  rest  assured  on  a  high  percentage 
of  germination.  I  grow  but  a  few  varieties  myself,  as  ■ 
All  other  varieties  are  partly  contracted  for  or  bought  of  the  most 
experienced  and  reliable  seed  growers  all  over  the  world,  for  which 
my  lifelong  experience  gives  you  full  guaranty.  O.  V.  Zangen, 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

All  seeds  sent  from  our  establishment  are  sold  under  three 
warrants,  viz.:  First,  that  our  seed  shall  be  what  it  purports  to  be, 
so  far  as  that  we  hold  ourselves  ready  to  refill  the  order  anew  or 
to  send  other  seed,  to  the  same  amount  gratis,  should  it  prove 
defective  in  any  respect.  James  J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son,  Marblehead, 
Mass. 
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We  guarantee  that  all  seeds,  plants,  or  other  goods  shall  reach 
our  customers  safely  and  in  good  condition.  Examine  carefully  on 
receipt  and  report  at  once  should  there  be  any  cause  for  com- 
plaint.   The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

The  seeds  that  we  offer  are  the  best  that  skill  can  produce  or 
money  can  buy.  Binghamton  stands  fifth  of  all  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  in  volume  of  seed  trade  done.  It  is  here  that  the 
most  notable  improvements  in  seed-cleaning  machinery  has  been 
made,  and  our  city  has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  high  quality 
of  its  seed. 

All  are  carefully  tested,  and  we  will  not  knowingly  send  out 
anything  which  might  disappoint  the  buyer.  Binghamton  Seed  Co., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

GUARANTY  OF  GOOD  SEED. 

We  guarantee  that  every  package  we  send  out  shall  reach  its 
destination  in  good  condition  and  that  everything  shall  be  received 
exactly  as  ordered.  If  a  package  is  lost  or  any  of  its  contents 
injured  on  the  way,  we  will  send  again.  We  also  guarantee  every- 
thing true  to  name.     John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 

All  seeds  guaranteed.     Henry  Field,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

The  methods  suggested  and  which  should  be  used  by  the 
various  seedsmen  to  bring  the  disclaimer  before  the  notice  of  the 
public,  are: — Disclaimer  printed  the  same  on  all  seed  packets,  bags, 
cartons,  every  inside  or  outside  label  and  tags;  also  on  bill  heads, 
letter  heads,  acceptances  and  order  sheets.  Our  own  firm  now 
has  the  printed  disclaimer  even  on  our  order  sheets  which  are  not 
supposed  to  go  outside  of  the  house,  though  might  by  accident  be 
given  out;  print  the  same  on  two  or  three  pages  of  your  catalogue; 
print  on  large  card,  frame  and  display  conspicuously  in  the  store; 
use  it  also  on  future  orders  signed  by  the  purchaser.  The  writer 
would  go  even  further  and  have  the  disclaimer  on  all  express  tags 
and  labels  bearing  customers*  address. 

Can  a  better  disclaimer  be  prepared?  Our  firm  has  adopted  by 
advice  of  our  attorney,  the  following  disclaimer  for  the  reasons 
stated: 

"We  do  not  warrant  in  any  way,  express  or  implied,  the  con- 
tents or  the  description,  quality,  productiveness,  or  any  other  mat- 
ter of  any  seeds,  bulbs  or  plants  sold  by  us,  and  we  will  not  be  in 
any  way  responsible  for  the  crop.  If  the  purchaser  does  not 
accept  these  goods  on  the  above  terms,  no  sale  is  made  thereof, 
and  he  must  return  them  at  once  and  money  will  be  refunded.  Sub- 
ject to  the  above  conditions  we  make  this  sale,  at  the  moderate 
prices  at  which  we  sell  our  goods." 

I  shoifld  here  like  to  raise  a  few  questions  which  are  pertinent 
at  this  time  when  we  are  hearing  so  many  protests  against  this 
non-warranty  clause. 

Should  the  disclaimer  be  used  only  as  a  safeguard  against 
dishonest  customers  who  make  false  claims  of  damage?  With  per- 
fect justice  to  all  parties,  has  the  seedsman  a  moral  right  to 
disclaim  all  responsibility  for  the  damages  arising  from  crop  failure 
due  to  poor  seed;  and  should  the  grower  who  sells  the  seed  disclaim 
all  responsibility  for  seed  which  he,  on  the  growing  ground,  should 
know  more  of  than  any  one  else.  I  believe  this  disclaimer  is 
more   and   more   generally   recognized   both   by  the   growers  and 
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seedsmen  that  when  mistakes  happen,  and  really  poor  seed  is  sold, 
there  is  a  responsibility  on  the  vendor's  part  for  at  least  a  portion 
of  the  damages.  Nevertheless,  although  there  is  this  responsi- 
bility, anyone  giving  it  an  instant's  thought,  can  see  that  a  guar- 
anty on  the  seeds  is  absolutely  impossible. 

As  nearly  all  seedsmen  recognize  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the 
claims  of  poor  seeds  are  without  any  real  basis  of  justice,  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  seedsman  to  follow  the  seed  he 
sold,  to  the  planting  ground  or  even  to  know  that  the  customer 
planted  the  seed  purchased  from  him,  makes  the  investigation  and 
just  settlement  for  the  seedsman  impossible. 

And  besides  there  are  all  of  the  weather  and  soil  conditions, 
differences  in  which  cause,  and  we  may  cite  hundreds  of  examples, 
the  same  seed  to  produce  crops  which  are  unrecognizable  as  the 
same  variety,  although  grown  from  the  same  seed.  Mr.  Kendal's 
illustration  of  the  Vick's  Scarlet  Globe  Radish  shows  this  point 
well. 

Previous  to  a  year  or  two  ago,  the  writer  had  never  heard  any 
seedsman  who  did  not  admit  that  present  disclaimer  is  necessary 
and  an  essential.  Nevertheless  since  that  time  the  speaker  has 
talked  with  several  who  believe  that  on  account  of  the  prejudice 
on  some  purchaser's  part  the  disclaimer  is  best  omitted.  This  is  a 
gambling  chance  which  a  seedsman  has  to  take  for  hiriiself,  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  "that  the  seedsman's  profits  on  certain 
classes  of  vegetable  seeds  would  not  be  within  sight  of  a  decent 
insurance  of  the  crop  or  damage  that  might  result, — e.  g.,  Cucum- 
bers. The  margin  would  not  be  enough  even  for  the  chance  of 
the  mix-up  of  seed  by  a  careless  clerk,  and  mix-up  in  transport,  or 
by  the  purchaser,  or  some  new  unknown  disease  or  damage  from 
an  insect. 

If  a  seedsman  sells  a  man  twenty  pounds  of  cucumber 
pickle  seed,  the  profit  on  the  -sale  would  not  cover  the  ac- 
tual insurance  against  the  chance  of  a  mixup  of  the  seed 
by  a  careless  clerk  or  in  transportation,  or  by  the  purchaser, 
or  damage  to  the  crop  by  some  unknown  insect  that  has 
not  appeared  before,  or  some  unknown  disease. 

President  Green:  Mr.  Willard,  may  we  hear  from  you 
now?  X 

Mr.  S.  F.  Willard:  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Vaughan  has 
given  the  Association  some  new  information,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  regard  to  the  legal  side  of  this  question.  I  do  not 
think  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  the  Association  before, 
and  I  am  very  glad  that  it  is  going  on  record^  because  I 
think  it  will  help  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  that  are 
occasioftally  asked  of  the  Secretary  regarding  this  whole 
matter. 

I  have  no  paper,  and  only  very  informal  remarks  to 
make  on  the  question.  I  remember  very  vividly  the  import- 
ance which  was  given  to  this  matter  at  the  very  first  meet- 
ing of  this  Association,  the  original   meeting  twenty-five 
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years  ago.  At  that  time  the  disclaimer  question  was  con- 
sidered of  the  greatest  importance.  Of  course  they  did  not 
call  it  the  'disclaimer"  then,  we  did  not  know  what  to  call 
it ;  but  we  wanted  something  in  the  way  of  a  non-guaranty 
clause,  and  the  disclaimer  was  formulated,  and  there  was 
practically  very  little  change  in  its  common  use  by  a  large 
number  of  seedsmen  for  twenty-five  years. 

Now  I  think  that  this  ought  to  be  carefully  considered, 
and  ought  to  have  some  weight  because  of  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  the  means  of  avoiding  countless  claims  for  dam- 
ages. In  this  I  refer  principally  to  unfair  claims.  Find- 
ing that  the  seedsmen  had  taken  steps  to  protect  them- 
selves, such  people  concluded  it  was  best  not  to  "butt"  up 
against  a  carefully  thought  out  plan.  That  being  the  fact, 
I  think  we  ought  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

We  have  gone  on  during  all  these  years  and  have  got- 
ten on  very  nicely  under  this  disclaimer;  and  as  Mr.  Vaugh- 
an  has  said  in  his  paper,  if  I  understood  him  correctly,  we 
have  never  known  of  an  instance  where  a  case  was  car- 
ried into  court  and  it  was  proven  that  the  customer  knew 
of  the  disclaimer  and  had  seen  it  but  what  he  was  non- 
suited. This  calls  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  in  a  recent  law- 
suit in  Baltimore  where  very  extensive  claims  for  damages 
were  made,  under  some  peculiar  situation  which  I  do  not 
exactly  understand  no  evidence  was  allowed  to  come  in 
until  the  trial  had  proceeded  several  days  as  to  the  dis- 
claimer, and  then  a  whole  day  was  spent  in  arguing  to  the 
court  as  to  whether  it  could  be  admitted  as  evidence,  the 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff  being  very  strenuously  opposed  to 
it.  They  told  the  court  that  if  it  was  admitted  as  evidence 
that  their  case  would  be  practically  thrown  out  of  court. 
They  admitted  in  advance  that  if  that  was  to  be  considered 
in  evidence  they  would  certainly  be  defeated. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  very  strong  point 
in  favor  of  our  adhering  to  the  disclaimer. 

If  it  be  a  fact,  as  has  been  intimated,  that  because  of 
the  general  use  of  this  disclaimer  among  seedsmen  that  a 
sort  of  handle  is  being  made  of  that  to  push  claims  for  leg- 
islation regarding  the  quality  of  seed  sold  in  various  states, 
or  in  the  United  States  generally  where  this  matter  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  state  legislatures  or  in  Congress,  then  it 
is  all  the  more  necessary  for  all  seedsmen  to  stand  together 
and  make  this  disclaimer  just  as  strong  as  possible  and  keep 
it  in  every  day  use,  because  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  any 
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of  the  advantage  that  we  have  gained  by  its  use  in  all  theee 
years. 

As  I  look  upon  it,  a  seedsman  handling  the  very  high- 
est grade  of  seed  is  just  as  liable  to  have  trouble  and  claims 
for  damage  as  any  one  else.  He  is  not  exempt  at  all  even  if 
he  puts  out  the  very  finest  quality ;  and  it  is  to  protect  the 
man  that  is  giving  his  customer  the  exact  thing  that  he 
buys  that  we  want  a  disclaimer.  I  don't  think  the  disclaim- 
er was  ever  intended  to  protect  carelessness,  ignorance,  or 
recklessness  as  regards  moral  responsibility,  and  I  do  not 
see  how  collectively  we  could  meet  that  question.  It  is 
one  that  every  individual  must  take  care  of  for  himself,  yet 
collectively  we  stand  by  the  disclaimer,  and  I  believe  that 
it  should  be  put  into  wider  use.  We  should  make  sure  that 
it  is  the  uniform  practice.  Every  seed  house  I  believe  can 
encourage  its  local  competitors  to  use  it,  even  those  who 
perhaps  do  not  think  it  at  all  necessary ;  and  the  more  gener- 
ally it  is  used  the  better  and  stronger  protection  it  will  be 
for  everybody. 

T  have  heard  so  much  during  the  life  of  this  Associa- 
tion on  the  disclaimer  question  that  I  have  thought  over  the 
situation  somewhat  carefully,  and  feel  very  strongly  about 
this.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  we  have  been 
inclined  to  let  up  a  little  on  it  and  to  lose  sight  of  its  im- 
portance; and  if  such  is  the  case  we  had  better  all  of  us 
agree  as  an  Association  to  stand  together  to  use  it  in  its 
strongest  part  and  to  encourage  its  use  by  everybody  and 
make  sure  that  all  customers  shall  use  it. 

Every  case  that  is  brought  before  a  court  presents  some 
different  points,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  bring  the  same 
arguments  to  bear  equally  in  every  case;  but  all  of  the  de- 
cided' cases  form  precedents  that  have  been  established  and 
are  very  valuable  to  post  attorneys,  and  it  is  well  to  know 
all  about  them;  yet  every  one  must  remember  that  each 
individual  case  has  to  be  handled  in  a  little  different  way, 
and  that  the  Association  ought  not  be  expected  to  furnish 
very  much  assistance.     It  is  hard  to  do  that. 

I  do  not  know  of  anjlhing  else  that  I  can  say  that  will  add 
to  this  question,  but  I  feel  very  strongly  on  these  points. 

DISCUSSION. 

President  Green :  Gentlemen,  this  is  all  that  there  is 
on  the  program  for  this  afternoon.  The  subject  is  now 
open  for  general  discussion,  with  these  papers  as  the  basis. 
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Mr.  Wilson :  I  think  I  can  start  the  discussion  all  right 
enough,  because  I  probably  differ  from  a  good  many  others 
here  in  my  views  on  the  use  of  the  disclaimer,  particularly 
the  promiscuous  use  of  it.  Especially  on  small  packages  I 
in  my  experience  have  never  found  it  necessary  to  use 
a  disclaimer,  on  a  five  cent  package  of  seed  for  instance. 
The  majority  of  the  customers  of  a  mail  order  house  call  for 
small  packets.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  majority  of  the 
customers,  and  if  in  an  order  of  twenty-five  to  a  hundred 
small  packages  the  customer  sees  on  each  one  the  disclaimer 
in  print  the  constant  repitition  of  it  makes  him  begin  to 
think  that  the  seedsman  is  trying  to  shirk  all  responsibility 
and  it  docs  not  sit  well  with  him. 

Yet  I  do  not  want  to  throw  any  cold  water  on  the  dis- 
clainer,  which  is  all  right  where  it  is  going  to  involve  any 
matter  of  serious  damage  to  the  seedsman ;  but  I  do  not 
think  this  applies  to  small  packages.  I  believe  it  would  be 
just  as  well  to  have  the  disclaimer  and  use  it  on  our  sta- 
tionery. I  do  not  know  just  how  it  w^ould  be  necessary 
to  use  it  in  order  to  be  within  the  law.  I  had  some  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Leonard  Vaughan  on  all  that,  and  I 
do  not  think  he  answered  me. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Vaughan:  Just  enough  to  show  a  knowl- 
edge on  the  purchaser's  part  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Wilson:  The  purchaser  can  shirk  or  dodge  that 
even  if  you  have  it  on  everything  you  send  out.  He  might 
claim  that  he  did^not  see  it,  and  then  what  are  you  going 
to  do?  If  vou  work  under  the  disclaimer  is  it  not  sufficient 
to  have  it  in  your  catalogue  and  on  your  stationery,  and 
when  you  are  selling  a  large  lot  of  seed  have  it  on  your  label  ? 

Mr.  A.  McCullough :  I  feel  very  much  interested  in 
this  subject.  We  have  been  using  the  disclaimer  for  a  great 
many  years.  I  can  endorse  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Willard 
that  this  question  has  been  before  the  Association  time  and 
again  for  twenty-five  years,  in  fact  ever  since  the  organiza- 
tion came  into  existence.  We  have  gone  over  the  differ- 
ent forms  and  have  tried  to  amend  and  bring  them  up  to 
date,  and  as  far  as  I  know,  the  form  adopted  by  the  Associa- 
tion has  been  pretty  generally  used.  We  have  always  used 
it;  we  have  tried  to  place  it  in  conspicuous  positions,  on 
our  bill-head,  in  our  catalogues,  displayed  it  in  our  retail 
department  and  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  all  our  cus- 
tomers. Importunately  we  have  never  been  called  upon  to 
fall  back  on  the  disclaimer :  we  have  never  had  a  case  arise 
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that  made  it  necessary  to  test  whether  or  not  it  would  hold. 
I  know  of  records  of  other  trials;  and  of  course  if  there  is 
anything  against  a  seedsman  you  will  be  more  apt  to  hear 
of  that  than  you  are  of  anything  in  his  favor. 

Mr.  Vaughan  in  his  remarks  made  some  very  pertinent 
points  to  my  mind,  and  the  questions  that  he  asked  were 
pertinent.  I  believe  there  would  be  but  one  answer,  and 
that  is  that  the  disclaimer  should  never  be  allowed  to  pro- 
tect anyone  in  a  dishonest  transaction.  The  disclaimer  was 
not  g6tten  up  for  that  purpose,  but  to  protect  the  honest  deal- 
er, who  should  have  a  remedy  against  getting  into  trouble 
unjustly.  If  he  needs  expert  testimony  this  organization 
should  come  to  his  rescue  and  furnish  it. 

Another  very  pertinent  item  was  the  addition  to  the 
disclaimer  now  in  general  use  that  Mr.  Vaughan  has  sug- 
gested, to  the  effect  that  unless  the  non-guaranty  clause 
is  accepted  there  is  no  sale,  I  also  endorse  the  reference  to 
the  low  price  at  which  the  goods  are  sold  as  a  part  of  the 
consideration  under  which  the  sale  is  made  on  such  terms. 
I  have  in  mind  now  a  case  that  possibly  will  come  up  later 
for  trial.  Just  before  leaving  home  our  firm  was  threatened 
with  a  suit  in  defence  of  which  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  us  to  plead  this  disclaimer,  if  suit  is  brought. 
The  price  or  margin  of  profit  should  have  more  or  less  to 
do  with  the  transaction.  This  case  covers  an  item  of  fifty 
bushels  of  oats.  The  party  ordering  the  fifty  bushels  limit- 
ed the  price  to  56  cents,  and  we  were  unable  to  furnish  them 
at  that,  as  feed  oats  were  then  bringing  54  to  56  cents  open 
quotation  on  the  Board  of  Trade.  We  threw  the  order  out 
and  advised  the  man  that  the  best  we  could  do  would  be 
58  cents,  2  cents  in  advance  of  his  limit.  In  due  course 
he  ordered  the  goods  forwarded.  When  he  received  the 
shipment  he  received  an  invoice  with  it  on  the  face  of  which 
the  disclaimer  was  printed.  He  acknowledged  the  invoice 
and  wrote  us  that  we  had  made  an  error,  that  there  was 
short  weight  for  which  he  deducted  $1.00,  which  just 
brought  the  cost  of  the  oats  down  to  his  original  price  of 
56  cents,  thereby  standing  us  to  lose  on  the  transaction. 
There  was  less  than  50  cents  margin  in  the  entire  transac- 
<^ion  anyhow.  The  man  got  the  goods  at  his  price,  correct- 
ing the  invoice  himself.  Now  he  says  that  simply  refunding 
the  difference  is  not  satisfactory,  that  he  wants  damages, 
and  heavy  damages,  because  of  the  loss  of  his  entire  crop. 
A  greater  bluff  I  have  not  run  across  for  many  a  day.     His 
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complaint  is  that  the  seed  did'  not  grow,  that  it  was  in  ap- 
parently good  condition  when  received  and  everything 
looked  satisfactory,  but  it  did  not  grow  and  he  suffered  en- 
tire loss  of  the  crop.  He  writes,  "Come  across  with  dam- 
ages, a  refund  of  the  money  will  not  be  satisfactory.  I  will 
give  you  ten  days  in  which  to  settle  satisfactorily,  or  will 
bring  suit."  The  ten  days  is  up,  and  I  have  not  heard  since 
I  left  home  whether  suit  was  brought,  or  not.  I  merely 
tell  you  this  to  show  that  the  addition  made  by  Mr.  Vaughan 
would  be  very  pertinent.  Nearly  every  one  in  this  room 
who  handles  that  class  of  goods  has  received  orders  under 
a  limit  from  parties  who  want  something  cheap.  Whether 
they  are  going  to  use  the  goods  for  seed  purposes,  or  for 
feeding  purposes,  you  do  not  know,  and  do  not  care  if  there 
is  no  profit  in  it.  They  pay  you  only  a  slight  advance  in 
price  over  what  they  could  buy  from  the  ordinary  grain 
dealer  for  feeding  purposes.  Are  we  not  to  have  some  pro- 
tection in  such  transactions?  I  know  how  you  feel,  you  do 
not  have  to  answer  the  question;  you  feel  the  same  as  I 
do,  we  are  going  to  have  protection  if  it  is  possible  to  secure 
it. 

Mr.  Briggs:  This  non-warranty  clause  is  one  that  af- 
fects every  man  in  the  seed  trade  whether  located  in  the 
United  States  or  in  Europe.  In  Europe  they  have  a  non- 
guaranty  which  governs  the  trade  and  has  been  sustained 
in  the  courts  time  and  time  again.  There  are  certain  con- 
ditions where  a  non-guaranty  clause  should  not  possibly 
stand  in  the  way  of  just  settlement  of  a  claim.  I  will  draw 
attention  to  one  question  that  came  to  my  notice  a  few 
years  ago.  A  seed  house  in  England  sent  out  two  samples 
of  turnip  seed  to  be  grown,  and  the  label  upon  them  con- 
tained a  non-guaranty  clause.  The  party  grew  his  stock 
and  returned  an  order,  and  in  sending  it  out  by  some  means 
or  other  the  names  were  changed  so  that  instead  of  getting 
a  variety  in  accordance  with  the  stock  he  got  the  opposite 
variety.  The  house  sent  out  this  stock  under  the  names 
as  they  came  from  the  grower,  and  it  proving  to  be  contrary 
to  the  name  under  which  it  was  sold  they  had  many  claims 
for  damages  which  they  turned  back  on  the  grower.  The 
grower  immediately  resorted  to  the  non-guaranty  clause, 
and  through  that  clause  he  was  protected.  There  is  an  in- 
stance that  is  pretty  plain  proof  that  the  non-guaranty 
clause  is  effective  in  England. 

President  Green :     Was  it  clearly  proven  who  made  the 
mistake? 
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Mr.  Briggs :  It  was ;  but  the  man  said  that  he  was  not 
responsible,  that  errors  might  occur.  They  could  not  prove 
positively  that  the  error  might  not  have  occurred  in  the 
house  from  which  it  came,  but  that  house  maintained  that 
the  error  occurred  with  the  grower.  They  said  that  if  they 
had  to  put  that  out  on  any  other  terms  than  a  non-guaranty 
clause  that  they  would  not  fill  the  order,  that  they  would 
only  become  responsible  as  far  as  the  value  of  the  seed  to 
replace  it.     We  have  had  instances  of  a  similar  nature. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  non-guaranty  clause  is  relied 
upon  a  little  too  much  for  the  interest  of  the  seed  trade. 
Take  an  irresponsible  house  that  buys  the  cheapest  goods 
they  can  find  on  the  market,  they  will  send  it  out  under  the 
non-guaranty  clause  to  protect  them.  I  think  there  should 
be  some  recourse  on  the  part  of  the  grower  to  hold  the  seller 
more  or  less  responsible  in  a  case  of  that  kind.  I  do  not 
think  that  a  seed  house  that  supplies  goods  upon  the  terms 
upon  which  he  undertakes  to  do  his  business  needs  very 
much  protection  by  the  non-guaranty  clause  except  that 
errors  may  occur,  and  he  then  has  a  better  opportunity  to 
defend  himself,  and  if  he  feels  disposed  to  make  a  settlement 
he  can  make  an  easier  settlement  under  the  non-guaranty 
clause  than  he  could  without  it.  One  party  had  celery 
seed  stock  in  their  warehouse  that  they  had  grown  that 
year,  and  said  he  would  send  us  samples  if  we  would  give 
him  an  order,  and  if  it  did  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory 
he  would  cancel  the  order.  I  told  him  I  would  take  some 
seed  on  those  terms.  After  receiving  the  samples  we  wrote 
him  that  the  stock  was  thoroughly  satisfactory,  to  ship  the 
order.  When  the  goods  ordered  came  to  hand  we  sent  it 
out  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  stock  ordered  was  in 
accordance  with  the  trial  sample,  but  it  proved  to  be  the 
vilest  rubbish  that  we  ever  had.  There  was  not  a  field 
sold  of  that  celery  that  was  worth  harvesting.  When  the 
representative  of  that  firm  came  to  our  city  I  drove  him  to 
some  of  those  fields  and  showed  him  the  product  of  his 
stock.  There  was  only  one  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at, 
that  the  grower  of  the  stock  evidently  had  traded  upon  good 
nature  and  supplied  more  than  he  had  actually  grown,  and 
instead  of  getting  the  stock  from  the  sack  from  which  the 
sample  was  sent  took  it  from  another  sack ;  consequently  in 
justice  to  the  growers  and  in  protection  to  our  trade  we 
made  settlements  on  as  favorable  terms  as  we  could,  and 
rendered  a  bill  to  the  house,  which  they  paid. 
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I  think  that  in  most  cases  the  non-guaranty  clause  is 
a  protection,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  honorable  seeds- 
man would  stand  behind  that  non-guaranty  clause  when  he 
knew  that  the  grower  was  suffering  from  no  action  of  his 
but  from  some  error  that  occurred  either  with  the  man  who 
supplied  the  seed  or  with  the  man  from  whom  it  was  pur^ 
chased.  In  such  a  case  he  must  look  to  the  other  man  to 
get  the  best  settlement  with  him  that  he  can.  I  think  it  is 
a  good  plan  in  making  your  contracts  that  some  stipulation 
should  be  made  in  that  regard.  Our  own  government  or 
Commissioner  a  few  years  since  started  out  before  we  got 
our  seed  act,  to  make  it  afe  comprehensive  as  possible,  and 
one  of  his  undertakings  was  to  nullify  by  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment the  benefits  of  this  non-guaranty  clause.  You  can 
be  sure  that  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  over 
the  matter  with  him  from  time  to  time.  He  comes  out  now 
pretty  straight  on  the  matter,  and  in  that  regard  we  are  not 
having  very  much  fear.  In  his  recent  report  regarding  the 
non-guaranty  clause  he  says  that  all  seed  users  are  familiar 
with  the  non-guaranty  clause  used  by  seedsmen  printed  on 
their  packages  and  in  their  catalogues,  order  forms,  invoices 
and  so  forth ;  that  the  seedsmen  consider  the  use  of  such  a 
claUvSe  necessary  to  protect  themselves  against  lawsuits 
caused  by  freak  growths  or  by  bad  methods  of  cultivation 
on  the  part  of  purchasers  of  their  seeds,  for  which  last  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  assume  any  responsibility;  but  that 
the  non-guaranty  clause  is  not  expected  to  serve  as  a  pro- 
tection in  the  sale  of  seed  that  is  not  true  to  kind  and  in 
the  selection  of  which  reasonable  care  has  not  been  used, 
in  which  case  it  becomes  a  danger  to  farmers  and  gardeners 
through  unscrupulous  competition.  I  think  there  is  the 
secret  of  the  whole  thing.  This  non-guaranty  clause  is 
relied  upon  too  much  by  irresponsible  seed  houses  and  seed 
vendors.  About  five  years  since  a  member  of  our  local 
Parliament  or  legislature  introduced  an  act  into  the  Ontario 
House  to  make  all  seed  houses  responsible  for  the  Rutabaga 
turnip  seed  which  they  sold ;  in  other  words,  we  had  to  be- 
come responsible  for  the  product.  It  was  rather  a  hard 
proposition.  It  came  up  before  a  committee  of  the  House, 
and  we  had  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  them.  When 
wc  got  through  presenting  our  case  the  bill  was  shelved, 
and  we  have  heard  no  more  of  it  since.  Legislation  of  that 
sort  is  simply  food  for  lawyers,  and  we  want  to  avoid  that. 
We  want  to  hold  to  our  disclaimer  as  far  as  possible,  yet 
at  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  every  seed 
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house  to  endeavor  to  procure  their  seed  from  sources  in 
which  they  have  confidence  and  not  to  go  upon  the  market 
and  buy  any  seed  that  may  be  offered  because  its  price  is 
low. 

There  are  times  when  errors  will  occur,  but  where  to 
place  the  error  is  another  question.  Last  autumn  one  of 
our  competitors  was  subjected  to  a  very  serious  claim 
through  an  error  which  as  yet  has  not  been  traced.  The 
man  purchased  several  hundred  pounds  of  Rutabagas  which 
turned  out  to  be  an  entirely  different  kind  of  turnip.  That 
was  a  very  serious  proposition  for  the  grower.  The  house 
investigated  the  matter,  and  set  up  a  claim  for  release  un- 
der this  non-guaranty  clause.  I  happened  to  be  in  conver- 
sation with  one  of  the  members  of  the  concern,  and  it  was 
my  suggestion  that  they  visit  the  neighborhood  and  see 
where  the  trouble  actually  arose.  They  did  so,  and  they 
settled  the  claim  of  every  grower  on  the  basis  of  $30.00  an 
acre.  It  cost  them  considerable  money.  The  growers  in 
that  case  were  not  at  fault.  Gentlemen,  I  think  that  we  are 
all  trying  to  do  business  on  the  best  lines,  and  I  think  that 
we  want  to  be  as  cautious  as  we  can  as  to  the  sources 
from  which  we  get  our  supplies.  We  should  be  careful 
as  to  whom  we  put  confidence  in  as  growers.  If  they  grow 
their  stocks  .promiscuously  and  too  closely  together  so  that 
hybridization  occurs,  they  are  bound  to  go  wrong.  I  think 
the  grower  should  exercise  the  utmost  caution  in  this  re- 
spect and  try  to  protect  their  clients,  and  then  I  think  we 
will  not  have  very  much  trouble  with  the  Washington  gov- 
ernment, or  any  other  government  on  this  continent. 

President  Green:  Mr.  Briggs'  talk  has  been  certainly 
very  interesting  as  giving  us  a  somewhat  different  point  of 
view  from  that  of  people  strictly  within  our  own  borders; 
but  of  course  the  situation  is  very  similar  in  Canada.  Is 
there  anything  further  along  that  line? 

Mr.  H.  W.  Wood:  Mr.  Kendel  I  understood  had 
some  information  or  facts  in  regards  to  lawsuits.  Has  any- 
thing new  developed  in  regard  to  that?  I  would  just  like 
.to  know. 

Secretary  Kendel:  I  got  a  little  in  regard  to  a  suit 
at  Baltimore,  and  I  received  a  court's  charge  in  a  case  that 
was  tried  in  Cleveland.  It  was  in  reference  to  a  matter 
that  occurred  during  the  past  season,  and  the  case  was  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  grower.  It  was  a  suit  for  damages 
on  account  of  some  bulbs  that  did  not  flower.  It  was  one 
of  three  suits.     The  first  one,  the  most  likely  one,  one  too. 
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by  the  way,  was  one  in  which  the  grower  had  sold  the 
goods  delivered,  which  changes  the  aspect  of  things  in  the 
minds  of  a  goo<l  many  people,  but  did  not  seem  to  alter  the 
jury's  opinion  in  the  matter,  however,  and  they  returned 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  who  in  this  case  was  the  grower. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:     By  grower  you  mean  the  seller? 

Secretary  Kendel :  Yes.  The  jur>'  not  only  disal- 
lowed the  claim  for  damages  of  the  parties  bringing  the 
suit  but  found  for  the  gfower  the  full  amount  of  his  bill, 
which  was  some  $35.00  or  $40.00  more  than  he  had  agreed 
to  settle  for  if  they  would  not  bring  suit.  The  verdict  was 
based  very  largely  on  the  disclaimer  and  the  fact  that  you 
can  determine  whether  bulbs  have  flowers  in  them  by  cut- 
ting the  bulb  open. 

I  understand  there  is  a  case  on  trial  in  the  courts  in 
Chicago  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  sorghum  was  substi- 
tuted for  broom  corn  seed.  That  case  I  understand  has  not 
yet  been  settled.  A  man  wanted  to  get  broom  corn  and 
it  turned  out  to  be  sorghum.  He  sued  for  the  loss  of  the 
crop  of  pith  for  which  he  grew  the  corn,  and  which  he  ex- 
pected to  sell  to  watch  factories  who  used  this  pith  in  some 
manner  in  the  manufacture  of  watch  movements,  for  clean- 
ing them  or  something  of  the  kind.  The  party  who  brought 
suit  claimed  that  he  could  make  no  use  of  the  sorghum 
because  there  wasn't  any  available  means  of  extracting  the 
syrup,  so  that  the  entire  crop  was  lost  to  him,  and  this 
he  made  the  basis  for  the  suit  for  damages.  This  is  all  the 
information  that  I  have  been  able  to  gather  in  regard  to 
lawsuits  agaist  seedsmen. 

Mr.  Ebeling:  The  members  present  may  be  interested 
to  know  of  a  case  in  my  town  in  which  one  of  my  competi- 
tors is  interested.  The  facts  are  about  as  follows:  The 
party  who  brought  the  suit  was  a  rather  worthless  sort  of 
a  fellow  who  was  in  connection  with  three  or  four  others 
growing  some  onion  seed  on  various  patches  of  ground.  In 
the  course  of  the  season  they  bought  from  three  different 
places  onion  seed,  and  in  sowing  this  seed  they  put  in  some 
25  lbs.  to  the  acre.  That  seems  a  remarkable  situation, 
but  is  nevertheless  the  fact.  The  result  was  small  on- 
ions naturally.  The  party  sued  for  $200  damages  before 
a  justice's  court,  and  when  the  case  came  up  the  defendant 
offered  to  take  the  crop  of  onions,  that  is  the  small  ones, 
at  $1.00  a  bushel  and  take  them  off  the  plaintiffs'  hands. 
For  some  reason  he  seemed  to  think  he  had  a  chance  then 
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and  there  to  make  a  little  more  out  of  it  than  he  originally 
sued  for,  and  when  they  undertook  to  straighten  out  the 
matter  he  put  in  a  claim  for  $600,  on  which  basis  settlement 
was  refused  as  impossible.  The  jury  in  the  justice's  court 
brought  in  a  verdict  for  $275.  In  the  meantime  the  defend- 
ant had  looked  up  the  matter  carefully  and  had  gathered 
information  to  the  effect  that  some  of  the  onions  had  grown 
nicely  and  that  the  other  two  or  three  partners  had  sold 
their  crop  for  a  very  good  price ;  in  fact  all  the  onions  had 
been  sold  except  by  this  man  who  brought  in  a  claim  out 
of  pure  contrariness  as  near  as  could  be  gathered,  simply 
because  he  thought  he  had  the  opportunity.  He  appears 
to  have  been  a  worthless  sort  of  a  fellow.  The  case  was 
appealed  and  was  to  have  been  heard  again  during  the  past 
week.  The  evidence  indicated  that  the  plaintiff  was  a  dis- 
reputable character  in  every  respect  and  not  to  be  relied 
upon,  that  he  had  been  offered  $1.00  a  bushel  for  the  little 
onions  and  refused  the  offer.  The  judge  charged  the  jury 
fairly  and  it  did  not  seem  possible  that  the  jury  could  by 
any  possibility  bring  in  a  verdict  against  the  defendant ; 
but  you  know  how  juries  sometimes  go.  They  brought  in 
a  verdict  of  $275  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  The  principal 
point  made  by  the  plaintiff's  attorney  was  that  the  defend- 
ant lived  on  a  very  prominent  street,  was  well  to  do,  had  a 
large  store  and  was  carrying  on  a  good  business  and  could 
afford  to  pay  it.  Poor  man  versus  rich  man.  It  afterwards 
developed  that  there  was  one  man  on  the  jury  who  seemed 
to  be  influenced  by  anarchistic  ideas.  The  verdict  will  be 
appealed  to  the  highest  court,  and  I  believe  when  it  comes 
to  be  considered  by  them  they  will  set  it  aside. 

Mr.  Schisler:  Did  this  disclaimer  clause  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  case? 

Mr.  Ebeling:  Yes,  that  matter  was  brought  up  very 
prominently.  A  man  said  to  me  that  day  of  the  trial  or 
during  the  trial  that  he  undersood  the  court  was  of  opinion 
that  if  a  disclaimer  was  on  file  or  printed  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  party  selling  the  seed  that  he  did  not  see  where  the 
plaintiff  could  get  anything,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  will 
finally  under  the  evidence  presented. 

Mr.  Schisler:  I  had  something  similar  to  that  that  oc- 
curred in  my  city,  some  tomato  seed  which  fortunately  was 
sold  under  my  disclaimer.  When  the  tomatoes  were  grown 
and  ripened  they  were  found  to  be  of  another  kind.  The 
party  came  to  see  me,  claiming  that  he  had  bought  the  seed 
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from  me,  and  making  complaint.  I  asked  him  what  kind  of 
a  package  it  was  in  and  told  him  to  bring  it  in  and  let  me 
see  it.  He  said  he  was  not  going  to  have  any  foolishness 
but  proposed  to  be  paid  for  the  field,  and  he  put  its  value  at 
$25.00.  I  showed  him  the  disclaimer  clause  and  told  him 
that  we  were  going  to  stand  upon  it,  that  we  had  gotteti  the 
seed  from  a  good  grower  and  we  knew  it  was  all  right.  In 
about  a  week  or  ten  days  he  came  back  and  wanted  $10.00, 
but  I  still  refused  to  compromise  with  him  and  told  him 
that  he  could  take  it  to  court  if  he  wished  to.  That  is  the 
last  I  have  heard  of  it.  I  think  the  disclaimer  is  a  good 
thing  except  that  it  ought  to  be  a  little  stronger.  We  ought, 
however,  to  be  honest  in  all  our  dealings  and  sell  articles 
of  good  quality.  We  ought  to  see  that  the  seed  is  properly 
grown — see  it  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Ebeling:  During  the  past  week  the  speaker  has 
had  an  experience  such  as  he  never  had  before.  I  sold  a 
large  lot  of  Telephone  peas  and  the  purchaser  refused  to 
pay  for  them  claiming  that  they  were  mixed  and  all  wrong. 
I  said  to  him,  "Those  peas  were  pure,  they  were  right,  and 
from  stock  that  I  know  all  about,  and  I  decline  to  concede 
one  penny  on  the  bill.**  He  paid  his  bill  except  as  to  that 
one  item,  and  let  that  stand.  I  wrote  him  spying  that  if 
it  was  not  paid  I  should  sue  him;  and  I  did  sue  him,  and  he 
went  up  to  the  justice's  office  and  paid  the  bill.  His  de- 
mand was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  species  of  extortion. 
I  could  mention  names,  but  will  not  do  so. 

There  is  a  gentleman  right  here  today  that  will  bear  me  out 
as  to  the  manner  and  method  which  certain  of  these  so- 
called  growers  are  practicing  upon  seed  men.  If  I  had 
not  stood  right  up  and  said,  "No,  sir,  not  one  cent,"  he 
would  have  gained  his  point,  and  I  might  have  had  to  pay  a 
bill  of  $100  or  $200;  but  I  said  to  him,  "I  will  not  stand  for 
one  single  cent."  It  simply  indicates  the  length  to  which 
some  of  these  so-called  growers  who  are  men  without  prin- 
ciple or  character  are  feeding  upon  you  and  me.  If  we  al- 
low them  to  do  it  they  will  keep  on  doing  it. 

E.  L.  Page:  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought,  as  seeds- 
men, do  something  for  the  grower  when  seeds  do  not  turn 
out  right.  It  appears  to  me  that  we  should  not  expect  to 
get  out  of  this  thing  entirely.  I  will  relate  a  little  case  of 
my  own  which  happened  within  a  year  or  two.  We  sold 
to  two  parties  on  the  same  day  100  lbs.  each  of  Yellow 
Globe  Danver  onion  seed.     One  of  the  orders  was  filled 
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and  shipped  to  the  party,  and  the  stock  that  we  used  for 
filling  this  order  was  from  a  western  grower.  We  had 
the  proper  record  of  the  stock,  vitality,  etc.  The  other  order, 
from  the  same  town  was  filled  from  entirely  different  stock 
bought  from  an  eastern  grower.  Unfortunately  for  us  we 
had  sold  ourselves  short  that  year  on  onion  seed,  and  we 
had  to  pay  50  cents  a  pound  more  for  the  onion  seed  that 
we  bought  of  the  eastern  growers  than  the  price  at  which 
we  invoiced  it  to  the  purchaser.  When  the  crops  were 
ready  for  harvesting  all  of  them  appeared  to  be  Australian 
Brown  onions  instead  of  Yellow  Globe  Danvers,  and  the 
parties  made  claim  for  a  large  loss.  We  sell  very  little 
Australian  Brown,  and  did  not  have  in  our  seed  house  or 
warehouse  during  the  entire  year  100  lbs.  of  Australian 
Brown;  so  the  error  absolutely  could  not  have  been  with- 
us  or  the  fault  of  any  of  our  clerks.  We  took  the  matter 
up,  had  the  seeds  tested  that  we  had  received  from  the 
growers,  and  in  the  test  they  turned  out  Yellow  Globe 
Danvers,  good  straight  stock,  yet  there  were  the  fields  of 
onions  before  us  for  us  to  examine  which  had  been  planted 
from  seed  we  sold  the  two  dealers  and  they  to  the  different 
farmers.  The  parties  had  bought  the  seed  from  us  in  good 
faith.  We  sold  it  in  good  faith,  and  the  farmer  planted  it 
in  good  faith  and  sustained  a  loss.  I  believed  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  least  that  we  should  do  would  be 
to  refund  the  purchase  price  of  the  onion  seed,  which  we 
did. 

Mr.  Schisler:  I  had  some  experience  in  that  line  back 
in  1874.  We  had  got  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  of  onion  seed, 
I  do  not  know  where  from,  but  we  sold  them  for  White 
Silver  Skin  onions.  I  suppose  you  know  that  there  is  an 
onion  that  never  matures  but  will  always  stay  green.  These 
onions  came  up  and  I  guess  100  per  cent,  of  them  grew. 
When  the  time  came  to  pull  them  there  was  nothing  there 
Llpt  a  little  stand  of  green  onions,  and  in  order  to  satisfy 
^ur  customers  we  made  them  an  offer  that  would 
replace  he  onion  seed  dollar  for  dollar  with  garden  seed. 
How  many  pounds  of  garden  seed  do  you  think  we  had  to 
furnish?  Well,  we  sold  250  lbs.  of  onion  seed,  and  we  had 
to  give  up  1,000  pounds  of  garden  seed. 

President  Green :  Do  you  mean  that  you  had  four 
times  the  amount  claimed  as  you  had  supplied,  of  the  other 
seed? 
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Mr.  Schisler:  Yes,  sir,  everybody  in  the  neighborhood 
thought  they  had  a  good  chance  to  get  something  for  noth- 
ing. 

Mr.  Page :     We  have  not  got  that  kind  of  people. 

Mr.  Schisler:  At  that  time  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  would  not  make  an  offer  of  that  kind  again  very 
soon.  When  they  hit  me  so  hard  that  year  I  got  enough  of 
it.  I  think  we  should  stand  by  the  disclaimer  clause,  and 
(lo  what  is  right. 

Mr.  Robinson:  It  appears  to  me  that  the  disclaimer 
is  a  very  essential  thing  in  the  seed  trade,  something  that 
we  must  have  as  a  sort  of  bulwark  to  stand  behind;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  right  to  always  stand  behind  it.  You 
have  been  rather  hammering  the  grower.  Now  I  am  a 
grower  and  I  want  to  cite  a  little  incident  that  occurred  in 
our  experience  just  to  show  how  innocent  the  grower  may 
sometimes  be  and  yet  at  the  same  time  work  injury  to  the 
customer.  We  had  a  crop  of  Rocky  Ford  cantaloupes  that 
we  supposed  were  thoroughly  inspected,  not  by  myself  but 
by  a  representative  of  the  house,  and  which  were  reported 
to  me  as  being  one  of  the  nicest  small  crops  that  he  had  ever 
seen,  pure,  good  and  straight.  We  sent  that  seed  out  to 
parties  who  were  wanting  good  seed  that  we  knew  to 
be  all  right.  We  were  confident  in  sending  it  out  that 
it  was  all  right.  When  the  crop  was  produced  next  season 
we  got  a  bad  report  from  it,  and  in  one  case  small  melons 
were  found  in  it  similar  to  the  banana  melon.  We  could 
not  at  first  believe  this  possible,  and  concluded  that  an  error 
had  occurred  with  the  party  to  whom  we  had  sent  the 
seed.  liut  we  investigated  the  matter  and  reported  it  to 
our  grower  as  it  had  been  represented  to  us,  and  asked  him 
if  he  had  seen  anything  like  a  banana  melon  in  his  fields? 
He  Slid,  "Yes,  there  was  one  part  of  a  field  that  was  planted 
where  we  had  banana  melons  the  year  before,  and  there 
were  a  few  volunteer  plants  that  were  left  in  the  field.' 
happened  that  our  inspector  had  not  covered  that  part^ 
the  field. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  the  claim  made  on  us  under  the 
circumstances  was  reasonable,  and  we  settled  on  the  basis 
demanded  of  us,  and  threw  away  all  the  seed  we  had  left. 
I  feel  that  we  did  right.  We  used  a  disclaimer  on  the  labels 
of  the  sacks  that  we  sent  out,  but  we  did  not  feel  justified 
in  falling  back  on  that,  because  it  really  was  up  to  us.  I 
believe  that  any  responsible  grower  if  he  is  shown  that  he 
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has  sold  something  that  is  not  right  will  be  glad  to  make 
it  right;  and  I  believe  that  the  dealers  if  they  go  at  the 
matter  in  the  right  way  can  get  around  this  without  very 
much  trouble  except  where  extensive  damages  are  asked 
for  small  losses.  In  such  cases  we  must  have  the  disclaim- 
er to  fall  back  on. 

Mr.  Schisler:  Was  your  adjustment  with  a  seed  deal- 
er, or  a  farmer? 

Mr.  Robinson :  Our  dealer  asked  us  to  pay  some  claim 
that  he  had  adjusted  with  the  grower,  and  we  simply  made 
him  good. 

Mr.  Parmalee :  Speaking  as  a  grower  I  would  say  that 
this  matter  becomes  more  serious  to  us  than  it  can  be  to 
any  jobber.  It  has  seemed  to  me  a  great  many  times  that 
even  jobbers  with  all  their  care  and  experience,  with  their 
kindly  ways  and  their  fair  principles  of  doing  business  are 
not  really  always  able  to  realize  the  position  of  a  grow- 
er who  sells  to  jobbers  only.  Mr.  Wilson  spoke  about 
small  packages,  that  there  was  no  necessity  of  putting  a  dis- 
claimer on  them ;  but  the  principle  applies  just  as  much 
to  small  packages  as  it  does  to  large  packages.  If  the 
principle  of  the  disclaimer  can  not  be  maintained  then  you 
jobbers  are  perfectly  free  so  long  as  you  buy  your  goods 
from  responsible  growers  who  are  able  to  meet  all  of  the 
losses  which  might  occur  in  the  entire  seed  trade,  because 
if  you  have  no  obligation  and  you  can  step  back  at  once 
to  the  grower  and  deliver  on  the  grower  each  and  every 
blow  which  may  be  struck  reasonably  or  unreasonably, 
then  you  have  something  such  that  you  can  afford  to  be 
very  generous.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  grower.  We  have 
contracts  amounting  to  a  good  many  thousand  dollars  with 
canners.  They  put  them  into  the  ground.  We  have  known 
cases  where  large  damage  suits  have  been  threatened  and 
some  of  them  carried  on  which  would  have  involved  losses 
on  a  single  sale  to  one  of  the  canners  larger  than  all  we 
have  earned  in  all  our  life.  So  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
stand  by  an  attempt  to  shoulder  all  such  responsibilities. 
We  have  never  had  to  use  the  disclaimer  in  any  instance 
since  we  have  been  in  business.  We  have  had  a  good  many 
claims  for  losses  sent  to  us  from  our  jobbers,  and  we  have 
always  written  back  telling  them  the  exact  facts.  Some- 
times we  have  shown  by  the  means  of  the  writer's  own  let- 
ter that  the  claim  he  was  making  was  not  right.  We  hav.e 
never  had  to  our  knowledge  a  single  case  where  a  suit  has 
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been  brought  against  a  jobber  of  our  goods;  but  we  have 
had  jobbers  write  us  that  in  such  and  such  cases  in  their 
judgment  the  man  was  perfectly  innocent  and  there  was 
no  carelessness  on  his  part,  and  it  looked  to  them  as  if  some 
one  ought  to  meet  the  damages.  I  do  not  recall  now  a  sin- 
gle instance  where  we  ever  refused  to  repay  the  jobber 
all  that  he  had  paid ;  but  it  has  impressed  upon  us  the  ne- 
cessity of  taking  a  firm  stand  such  as  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Ebeling  in  the  case  he  mentioned,  and  this  should  be  done 
for  the  protection  of  the  trade  in  general.  Of  course  if  the 
responsibility  is  shifted  from  one  to  another  it  will  finally 
fall  upon  the  original  grower,  and  we  can  not  always  stand 
it,  and  especially  when  claims  are  made  for  such  causes  as 
,'r  (ireen  explained  last  night.  Of  course,  if  the  grower 
is  only  held  responsible  so  far  as  a  mistake  can  be  shown 
by  the  seed  itself,  then  the  danger  would  be  but  trifling. 

The  speaker  then  related  incidents  where  complaints  had 
been  made  prematurely  by  purchasers  of  seeds  and  the  crop 
in  the  final  outcome  turned  out  to  be  much  better  than  they 
had  anticipated. 

Regarding  the  disclaimer  I  feel  very  positive  in  my 
own  mind  that  if  it  was  taken  away  that  the  very  next  move 
I  would  make  would  be  to  go  out  of  business.  We  have 
a  g(^od  business.  Many  of  our  customers  are  here  and  they 
know  how  we  have  treated  them  during  all  the  years  that 
we  have  been  doing  business.  We  expect  during  the  years 
to  come  to  treat  them  no  better  and  no  worse.  We  expect 
to  treat  them  fairly;  and  at  the  same  time  it  .appears  to  us 
that  the  trade  cannot  safely  be  continued  without  a  dis- 
claimer. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan :  I  agree  with  the  last  speaker  and 
with  most  of  those  who  have  spoken,  that  we  must  stand 
by  this  disclaimer ;  and  I  believe  that  we  should  pass  a  reso- 
lution here  saying  that  this  society  does  endorse  this  dis- 
claimer and  requests  its  members  all  to  use  it — the  most 
authoritative  disclaimer  that  we  have;  and  if  we  have  not 
got  it  finally  settled  that  we  appoint  a  committee  to  define 
it,  and  when  we  get  it  let  us  all  stand  by  it.  I  think  the 
time  has  come,  with  the  disposition  to  legislate,  both  state 
and  federal  legislation^  that  we  must  stand  by  what  we 
agree  on.  I  believe  the  strong  concensus  of  opinion  in  this 
Association  is  that  the  disclaimer  is  necessary.  You  take 
a  100  lb.  bag  of  onion  seed  off  your  counter  and  when  it  has 
left  your  hands  you  can  no  longer  watch  it,  you  do  not 
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know  whether  the  purchaser  is  honest  or  dishonest ;  you  do 
not  know  what  soil  he  plants  it  in,  or  how  he  cares  for  it 
after  planting,  and  you  do  not  believe  that  you  can  guaran- 
tee it.  This  is  a  question  of  personal  honesty  for  each 
one  of  us  to  settle.  If  we  sell  a  man  white  onion  seed  and 
tell  him  that  it  is  red,  that  is  a  question  of  personal  honesty. 
The  disclaimer  does  not  authorize  us  to  deliver  one  kind  of 
seed  for  another,  and  we  are  supposed  to  be  guided  by  the 
principles  of  common' honesty.  As  business  men  we  must 
have  this  disclaimer,  and  we  must  use  it. 

Mr.  Scarlett:  In  the  course  of  conversation  with  our 
attorney  at  Baltimore  he  stated  that  our  disclaimer  is  all 
right,  but  that  it  should  be  put  on  all  our  stationery,  invoices 
and  sample  packages,  and  that  we  should  incorporate  some 
such  phrase  as  "These  goods  are  sold  under  usual  terms 
and  conditions,"  in  order  to  draw  attention  to  the  disclaim- 
er. 

Mr.  Jefferson:  Are  the  disclaimers  all  uniformly  the 
same  in  wording? 

President  Green :  I  understand  that  tlie  same  dis- 
claimer is  used  by  the  majority  of  houses  in  the  trade. 

Mr.  Jefferson :  At  the  Chicago  meeting  the  use  of  the 
words  "greatest  care"  was  brought  up  and  the  opinion  of 
the  courts  was  quoted  that  there  might  be  doubt  whether 
a  man  could  use  the  "greatest"  care,  and  doubt  was  thrown 
upon  whether  those  words  should  be  used. 

Mr.  Parmalee:  I  remember  quite  a  number  of  years 
ago  in  shipping  goods  from  Canada  we  sent  our  letter-head 
to  a  London  firm  who  wrote  back  and  called  attention  to 
that  and  said  that  the  expression  should  be  "great  care," 
that  "greatest  care"  was  not  proper.  We  changed  our  dis- 
claimer at  that  time,  using  the  word  "great"  instead  of 
"greatest." 

Mr.  L.  H.  Vaughan:  The  Government  Seed  Report 
quotes  no  less  than  sixty  different  disclaimers  used  by 
seedsmen  in  all  portions  of  the  country,  of  which  I  read  a 
few  to  you  before. 

President  Green :  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Vaughan, 
whether  many  of  those  houses  were  members  of  this  Asso- 
ciation— those  that  have  varying  disclaimers? 

Mr.  L.  H.  Vaughan :     There  were  a  few. 

Mr.  Schisler:  If  I  remember  right  I  think  we  adopted 
the  present  form  of  disclaimer  in  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  A.  McCullough:  The  first  disclaimer  was  adopted 
in  Washington  a  good  many  years  ago,  I  believe  in  1883, 
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and  was  brought  up  there  by  Peter  Henderson.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson had  the  matter  taken  up  by  prominent  attorneys, 
some  of  the  best  attorneys  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
wrote  up  a  disclaimer  that  was  adopted  at  that  time.  It 
has  been  changed  somewhat  since  then. 

Secretary  Kendel:  The  disclaimer  that  we  use  now 
which  was  adopted  in  1901  starts  out,  "We  give  no  war- 
ranty, expressed  or  implied,  etc."  There  is  not  any  men- 
tion made  of  the  care  taken. . 

Mr.  A.  McCullough :  The  reason  for  eliminating  that  was 
the  rulings  of  some  of  the  courts,  Mr.  Secretary. 

Secretary  Kendel :  Last  year  there  was  a  report  on 
the  disclaimer  that  Mr.  Willard  presented,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  report  a  reason  is  given  for  it. 

(Mr.  Kendel  here  quoted  from  last  year's  proceedings 
in  reference  to  this  matter). 

Then  there  was  a  motion  by  Mr.  Johnson  that  copies 
of  the  disclaimer  be  printed  and  mailed  to  all  members  of 
the  Association.  Considerable  discussion  followed  and  I 
took  the  business  cards  of  the  members  who  wanted  me  to 
mail  them  our  new  disclaimer  and  disclaimer  cards.  If  you 
will  recollect,  my  report  as  Treasurer  shows  that  I  sold 
$2.25  worth  of  disclaimer  cards  to  the  seed  trade  outside  of 
our  "Association.  I  furnished  a  good  many  cards  to  our 
own  members,  of  course,  free.  At  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee meeting  in  January  this  matter  came  up,  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  Association  be  very  strongly  urged  to 
use  the  disclaimer  in  every  way  possible,  stipulating  the 
ways  in  which  it  should  be  used ;  and  a  letter  was  sent  out 
and  information  supplied  to  the  trade  papers  in  respect  to 
this  matter,  and  the  price  was  given,  that  copies  of  the  dis- 
claimer could  be  had  from  the  Secretary  at  10  cents  each, 
or  three  for  25  cents.  That  resulted  in  a  sale  to  the  amount 
of  $2.25,  as  stated.  The  matter  was  pretty  thoroughly 
gone  over  at  the  last  meeting. 

Mr.  Vaughan :  My  son  added  a  clause  that  we  adopted 
in  our  disclaimer  that  I  do  not  think  is  of  any  legal  effect, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  have  some  effect  on  a 
jury  in  the  event  that  we  were  brought  into  a  lawsuit.  It 
states  that,  owing  to  the  above  conditions  we  are  able  to 
sell  our  goods  at  the  very  close  price  which  we  make.  I 
suggested  that  to  our  attorney,  and  he  said  it  sounded  good 
to  him,  and  we  put  it  in,  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
help  to  eack  one  of  us  if  we  adopted  it  uniforniry. 
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President  Green :  I  feel  sure  that  this  Association  is 
desirous  of  securing  uniformity  in  the  use  and  wording  of 
the  disclaimer,  and  if  Mr.  Vaughan  will  frame  a  resolution 
to  that  effect  I  would  be  glad  to  put  it. 

In  the  meantime  we  will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Membership  Committee's  report. 

Mr.  Wilson :  In  order  that  none  of  the  members  may 
think  that  I  stand  against  any  such  disclaimer,  I  will  vote 
for  such  a  resolution,  but  I  claim  the  privilege  of  exercis- 
ing my  discretion  in  using  it,  as  I  think  best  for  our  class 
of  customers,  and  the  reason  for  that  is  this:  Since  our 
fire  we  had  our  orders  filled  by  another  seed  house,  and  the 
only  fault  we  had  found  with  the  filling  of  those  orders  by 
that  house  was  the  promiscuous  use  of  this  disclaimer  on 
five  cent  packets. 

President  Green:  Was  not  that  mainly  because  you 
had  not  been  uniformly  using  it,  perhaps? 

Mr.  Wilson:  They  are  used  to  our  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness and  they  like  it.         * 

The  following  applications  for  membership  were  re- 
ported on  favorably  by  the  Membership  Committee,  Mr. 
Albert  McCullough,  Chairman,  and  on  motion  were  duly 
elected  to  membership,  viz. : 

Chesmore-Eastlake  Mercantile  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Arthur  T.  Boddington,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan  now  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
following  resolution,  viz. : 

Resolved:  That  this  Association  discountenances  all 
indefiniteness  in  the  use  of  a  disclaimer,  and  urges  all 
loyal  members  to  stand  by  the  official  disclaimer  adopted 
by  the  Association,  and  by  so  doing  strengthen  the  position 
of  each  and  strengthen  all ;  and  that  we  urge  the  use  of  this 
disclaimer  on  all  letter-heads,  bill-heads,  contracts,  cata- 
logues, seed  bags,  order  sheets,  labels,  tags  and  other  print- 
ed matter,  as  well  as  framed  store  cards. 

Should  some  members  desire  further  conditions  to 
those  stated  on  this  disclaimer,  we  nevertheless  urge  that 
for  the  first  section  of  their  printed  disclaimer  they  use  the 
official  wording,  viz.: 

"We  give  no  warranty,  express  or  implied,  as  to  de- 
scription, quality,  productiveness,  or  any  other  matter  of 
any  seeds,  bulbs,  or  plants  we  send  out,  and  we  will  not  be 
in  any  way  responsible  for  the  crop.  If  the  purchaser  <loes 
not  accept  the  goods  on  these  terms,  they  are  at  once  to  be 
returned." 
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President  Green:  I  think  Mr.  Vaughan  is  really  anx- 
ious to  have  some  further  discussion  on  this,  as  to  whether 
the  Association  should  try  to  insist  on  absolute  uniformity, 
or  leave  the  way  open  for  the  exercise  of  discretion  after 
the  main  clause  of  the  present  disclaimer  has  been  used. 
Is  that  the  idea,  Mr.  Vaughan? 

Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan:     Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jefferson:  Is  this  disclaimer  one  that  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Association  previously,  or  one  offered  by 
Mr.  Vaughan? 

President  Green:     It  is  now  the  official  disclaimer. 

Mr.  Jefferson :  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  good  deal 
in  there  that  does  not  pertain  to  the  field  or  grass  seed 
business,  and  which  could  be  left  out,  it  seems  to  me. 

President  Green :  I  think  perhaps  you  are  under  a  mis- 
understanding. In  resolving  to  adopt  this  disclaimer  the 
only  thing  that  we  are  asked  to  use  is  the  last  part  of  what 
was  read  there,  consisting  of  three  or  four  lines  which  is 
now  the  official  disclaimer.  * 

Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan :  You  can  change  that  part  which 
relates  to  bulbs  without  changing  the  substantial  part  of 
the  disclaimer. 

Mr.  Page:  Is  it  necessary  to  include  in  that  in  order 
to  make  it  legal  that  if  the  purchaser  does  not  accept  this 
warranty  he  is  to  return  the  goods  at  once? 

Secretary  Kendel :  Yes,  that  is  necessary  in  order  to 
make  it  a  contract. 

The  question  now  being  put  on  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Vaughan's  resolution,  the  same  carried. 

Mr.  Page:  In  order  that  this  matter  may  be  well  un- 
derstood bv  all  the  members  of  the  American  Seed  Trade 
Association  I  desire  to  move  that  the  Secretary  be  instruct- 
ed to  send  to  all  the  members  a  copy  of  this  resolution  ac- 
companied by  a  copy  of  our  official  disclaimer.  I  make 
this  motion  because  there  are  many  of  our  members  who 
are  not  present  who  may  not  read  the  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings covering  this  matter,  and  it  is  important  to  have  it 
especially  called  to  their  attention. 

The  above  motion  was  carried  without  discussion. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

CONGRESS  OF   HORTICULTURE 

Jamestown  Expositkm,  September  23,  1907 


Chairman  J.  C  Vaughan  of  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture 
called  the  Congress  to  order  in  Convention  Hall,  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion Grounds,  10  a.  m,  September  23,  1907.  He  outlined  the  origin  of 
the  call  of  the  Congress  and  stated  the  reason  for  its  existence. 

He  then  introduced  S.  A.  Robinson  of  Charlottesville,  Virginia, 
Vice-President  of  the  Virginia  State  Horticultural  Society,  who  wel- 
comed the  visitors.  Lieutenant-Governor  J.  Taylor  EUyson  welcomed 
the  Congress  on  behalf  of  the  Exposition  authorities.  Chairman 
Vaughan  presented  Warren  H.  Manning  as  chairman  of  the  morn- 
ing session,  owing  to  the  absence  of  J.  H.  Hale,  of  South  Glaston- 
bury, Conn.,  who  was  detained  at  home  by  sickness.  The  papers  were 
read  as  follows: 

'Soils,"  by  Professor  F.  H.  King,  Madison,  Wis. 

'Plant  Diseases,"  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Woods,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Insect  Enemies,"  by  A.  L.  Quaintance,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Florists'  Flowers,"  by  W.  N.  Rudd,  Mt.  Greenwood,  III. 

The  discussion  of  all  papers  read  was  taken  up  at  the  end  of  each 
session. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  afternoon  meeting  opened  at  2:15  with  Professor  L.  R.  Taft 
of  the  Agricultural  College,  Mich.,  in  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of 
Professor  Green,  of  St.  Anthony  Park,  Minn.  The  following  papers 
were  read: 

'Garden  Vegetables,"  by  W.  W.  Rawson,  Boston,  Mass. 
'Cut  Flowers,"  by  F.  R.  Pierson,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

"Forest  Trees,"  by  Professor  F.  W.  Rane,  Boston,  Mass. 

"Local  Conditions  in  Canada,"  by  Professor  W.  T.  Macoun, 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 

"Local  Conditions  in  the  Eastern  States,"  by  John  K.  M.  L. 
Farquahr,  Boston,  Mass. 

"Local  Conditions  in  the  Central  West,"  by  L.  A.  Goodman, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

"Our  National  Forests,"  by  W.  L.  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Professor  L.  R.  Taft,  H.  C.  Irish  and  J.  C.  Vaughan  made  some 
brief  remarks  on  the  work  of  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture. 

Adjournment  was  had  at  5:15  to  the  auditorium  room  of  the  In- 
side Inn  and  on  invitation  of  Messrs.  Rawson,  Pierson,  Kendel  and 
Vaughan  the  delegates  as  a  body  proceeded  to  the  balcony  cafe  of  that 
hostelry,  where  fifty  persons  sat  down  to  dinner  at  6:00  o'clock. 
Warren  H.  Manning  presided  and  J.  C.  Olmsted  and  Mrs.  Olmsted 
were  guests  of  honor. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Professor  S.  A.  Beach  of  Ames,  la.,  in  the  chair.  Beginning  at 
7:30  the  following  papers  were  read: 

"Civic  Horticulture,"  by  Warren  H.  Manning,  Boston,  Mass. 

"Landscape  Gardening,"  by  John  C  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 

"Schools  and  Experiment  Stations,"  by  Dr.  A.  C.  True,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

The  Horticultural  Press,"  by  Leonard  Barron,  New  York  City. 
'Government  Aid,"  by  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  Washington,  D.  C. 

"Federation  and  Co-operation,"  by  J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago,  111. 

The  discussion  of  these  valuable  papers,  particularly  those  of 
Messrs.  Manning,  Olmsted,  Drs.  True  and  Galloway,  was  very  gen- 
eral and  continued  until  nearly  11  o'clock,  when  the  general  Con- 
gress adjourned. 

The  following  were  noted  among  those  in  attendance: 

Wm.    B.   Alwood,   Charlottesville,  J.  L.  Hartwell,  Dixon,  111. 

Va.  U.  P.  Hedrick,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

H.  Augustine,  Normal,  111.  Dr.    B.    von    Herff,    New    York 
J.  Lyman  Babcock,  Norfolk,  Va.  City. 

S.  A.  Beach,  Ames,  la.  H.  L.  Hutt,  Guelph,  Ontario. 

G.  B.  Brackett,  Washington,  D.  C.  W.  N.  Hutt,  Raleigh,  N.  C 

C.  P.  Close,  College  Park,  Md.  Mrs.  W.  N.  Hutt,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Mrs.   C.   P.   Close,   College   Park,  H.  C.  Irish,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Md.  Miss  Emma  Jacobson,  Chicago,  III. 

Chas.  S.  Crandall,  Urbana,  111.  L.  B.  Judson,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Albert  Dickens,   Manhattan,  Kan.  C.  E.  Kendel,  Cleveland,  O. 

C  H.  Dutcher,  Warrensburg,  Mo.  F.  H.  King,  Madison,  Wis. 

E.  M.  East,  New  Haven,  Conn.  E.    W.     Kirkpatrick,     McKinley, 
J.    K.    M.    L.    Farquhar,    Boston,       Tex. 

Mass.  W.  R.  Lazenby,  Columbus,  O. 

W.  T.  Flournoy,  Marionville,  Mo.  R.  S.  Mackintosh,  Auburn,  Ala. 

Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  Washington,  W.  T.  Macoun,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

D.  C.  Warren     H.     Manning,     Boston, 
L  A.  Goodman,  Kansas  City,  Mo.       Mass. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Goodman,  Kansas  City,  A.  McNeill,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Mo.  A.  P.  Mitra,  Calcutta,  Ind. 

Wesley  Greene,  Des  Moines,  la.  John      C.      Olmsted,      Brookline, 
W.  L.  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C.  Mass. 

E.  V.  Hallock,  Queens,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline, 
Orlando  Harrison,  Berlin,  Md.  Mass. 
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F.  R.  Pierson,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  H.   E.  Van  Deman,  Washington, 

A.    L.    Quaintance,    Washington,  D.  C. 

D.  C.  J.  Van  Lindley,  Pomona,  N.  C. 

F.  W.  Rane,  Boston,  Mass.  J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago,  111. 

W.  W.  Rawson,  Boston,  Mass.  Dr.  Roger  T.  Vaughan,  Chicago, 

W.  Routzahn,  Chicago,  111.  111. 

W.  J.  Stewart,  Boston,  Mass.  C.  L.  Watrous,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Wm.  Stuart,  Burlington,  Vt.  H.  S.  Wayman,  Princeton,  Mo. 

L.  R.  Taft,  Agricultural  College,  John  T.  Withers,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Mich.  Dr.    A.    F.    Woods,    Washington, 

Dr.  A.  C.  True,  Washington,  D.  C.  D.  C. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

Chairman  Vaughan:  Gentlemen,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  call  to 
order  this .  Congress  of  Horticulture,  the  organization  of  which  is  due 
to  Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning  more  than  anyone  else.  Through  him.  the 
authorities  of  the  Jamestown  Exposition  saw  fit  to  call  for  a  Congress 
of  Horticulture,  and  incidentally  asked  the  National  Council  of  Hor- 
ticulture to  arrange  for  this  Congress. 

I  hardly  need  say  that  on  national  occasions  like  this  a  great 
exposition  is  made  of  what  man  has  done  with  things  material.  It  has 
been  thought  wise  to  have  meetings  which  consider  the  laws  according 
to  which  these  things  are  made,  and  which  may  be  produced  again  at 
will.  The  Congress  of  Horticulture  will  seem  to  be  as  important  as 
an  exposition  of  plants,  fruits  and  flowers. 

At  this  Congress  we  aim  to  bring  down  to  date  a  resume  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  since  our  last  Congress;  to  survey  our  chosen 
field,  horticulture,  on  all  sides  and  at  each  to  summarize  in  a  broad 
way  about  as  follows:  First,  where  are  we?  Second,  what  are  we 
doing?  Third,  what  are  our  prospects?  The  papers  which  will  be 
presented  to  you  have  been  prepared  in  the  main  on  these  lines,  and 
I  believe  will  not  disappoint  those  who  have  traveled  far  to  be  here, 
nor  that  world-wide  audience  which  will  later  read  them. 

Originally  the  program  was  intended  to  cover  two  days,  but  find- 
ing a  possible  conflict  the  last  day  with  the  opening  session  of  the 
Pomological  Society,  which  is  holding  its  regular  biennial  session  here, 
the  program  committee  arranged  to  close  with  the  evening  session. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 

S.   A.   Robinson,   Charlottesville,  Va. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Horticultural  Congress,  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  a  body  of  such  men  as  you  to  the  State  of 
Virginia,  and  it  is  eminently  proper  that  the  first  meeting  of  this  Con- 
gress should  be  near  the  spot  upon  which  probably  grew  the  first 
domestic  fruit  trees  brought  to  this  continent.  It  would  be  very  inter- 
esting to  know  how  many  of  the  78  varieties  described  by  Ray  in  1686 
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were  imported  into  this  country  about  300  years  ago.  No  doubt  many 
of  them  were.  I  hope  some  of  you  learned  delegates  will  enlighten 
us  with  regard  to  what  they  were  and  when  they  were  brought  here. 
We,  of  Virginia,  have  such  an  abiding  faith  in  horticulture  that  we 
propose  to  get  into  close  company  with  the  best  of  you,  and  to  know 
you  better  and  to  have  you  know  us  better.  Virginia  was  fourteenth 
in  the  number  of  trees  at  the  last  count  of  apple  trees  in  the  states 
of  the  Union,  but  only  fifth  in  the  production  of  apples,  so  it  is  doing 
pretty  well.  I  am  confident  that  she  can  produce  as  choice  fancy 
apples  and  as  many  to  thei  acre,  within  her  area,  as  any  state  in  the 
Union,  so  you  ought  to  feel  that  you  are  in  a  country  where  you  are 
at  home.    That  is  just  what  we  want. 

I  am  going  to  make  the  claim  which  some  of  you  may  dispute,  but 
I  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  learning;  namely,  that  Virginia  has  the 
record  of  the  world  for  the  length  of  time  the  trees  have  been  grow- 
ing and  the  commercial  value  of  the  output.  There  is  an  orchard 
of  fifteen  trees  at  Covesville,  Albermarle  County,  in  Virginia,  whose 
trees  have  been  bearing  for  over  eighty  years.  One  year  a  single  tree 
produced  22  bushels  of  apples  which  were  sold  for  $5.00  per  bushel  at 
the  tree.  The  fifteen  trees  have  produced  $700.00  worth  of  apples  in 
one  year.  Those  old  trees  are  bearing  to-day.  I  visited  them  about 
four  days  ago  and  they  are  worthy  of  being  handled  by  the  Hood 
River  Apple  Growers'  Union.  Their  apples  will  average  $50  a  tree 
this  year.  Until  within  three  years,  they  were  never  sprayed,  never 
properly  pruned,  never  fertilized  in  any  way  nor  cultivated,  and  had 
no  attention  whatever.  Those  men  planted  trees  and  trusted  to  Provi- 
dence and  the  favorable  soil  and  the  genial  climate  of  that  part  of  the 
state  to  secure  them  a  remarkable  profit.  Much  of  our  area  will  pro- 
duce good  commercial  fruit,  but  there  is  no  part  of  the  country  that 
has  a  very  large  area  that  will  produce  the  choicest  fancy  fruit,  which 
fact  you  probably  know  better  than  I. 

Leaving  this  question  of  rivalry  aside,  which  I  merely  bring  up 
to  show  what  has  been  done,  I  want  to  say  that  you  are  most  welcome 
here,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  hospitality  of  Virginia  shines 
brightest  in  its  homes.  You  must  visit  us  at  our  homes  and  come  under 
the  enchantment  of  the  sweet  voices  of  the  graceful,  beautiful  and 
winsome  women  of  this  state  in  order  to  feel  the  full  spell  of  the  hos- 
pitality of  Virginia.  If  you  will  linger  long  enough  to  do  that,  you 
will  indeed  taste  of  the  lotus  of  Virginia's  hospitality  and  we  shall 
expect  you  to  return,  because  those  who  once  tasted,  hunger  for  it 
ever  after. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME^ 

J.  Taylor  Ellyson,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  you  had  the  courage  of  a  very  lofty 
aim  when  you  undertook  to  have  a  Congress,  a  National  Congress  of 
Horticulture,  but  you  had  an  aim  worthy  of  your  best  endeavors,  and 
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>ou'  have  come  together,  in  the  hope  of  achieving  results  that  will 
redound  to  the  greatest  good  of  that  which  you  represent.  We  have 
long  ago  learned,  certainly  men  of  my  age,  that  strength  and  useful- 
ness are  not  always  in  numbers.  Who  can  tell  who  commanded  at 
Balaklava  the  army  of  men  in  that  famous  charge  who  in  Tenny- 
son's poem  have  won  an  immortality  of  fame?  And  so  it  is,  whether 
en  the  field  of  battle  or  in  the  more  peaceful  contests  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged,  it  is  the  men  who  do  something  that  will  count,  and 
the  men  who  have  done  great  things,  although  not  always  recognized, 
have  been  the  men  who  sit  before  me  and  those  whom  you  represent. 
Look  about  you.  If  a  member  of  this  organization  who  happens  this 
morning  to  be  your  presiding  officer  desired  you  to  know  what  he  has 
done  he  would  have  to  adopt  the  motto  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  and 
say:  "If  you  wish  to  see  my  monument,  look  about  you."  And  you 
will  find  in  the  beautiful  creations  along  the  line  of  his  chosen  work 
on  these  grounds  some  of  the  most  charming  results  of  that  most 
charming  department  of  work,  landscape  gardening. 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  welcome  you  on  the  part  of  the  Ex- 
position. I  feel  that  it  will  not  be  fair  to  occupy  your  attention  to- 
day, or  to  interrupt  your  discussion,  more  than  to  tell  you  that  we 
are  glad  to  see  you  and  to  express  the  hope  that  you  will  remain 
with  us  until  you  have  known  something  of  what  we  have  here  to 
show  you,  and  I  think  that  when  you  shall  have  done  that,  you  will 
be  able  to  say  of  many  of  the  departments,  what  was  said  of  our 
historical  collection  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  this  country 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  it  a  few  days  ago  and  who  is  a  high 
authority  on  such  work,  that  there  never  had  been  gathered  in  this 
country  a  finer  collection  of  historical  material  than  we  have  in  the 
History  Building  on  these  grounds,  and  so  you  will  find  it  in  other 
collections.  Take  time  to  look  at  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  en- 
joy it.  Above  all,  be  certain  that  whatever  else  may  befall,  you  will 
not  fail  to  have  had  a  warm  and  generous  welcome  on  behalf  of 
the  Jamestown  Exposition  Company. 

Chairman  Vaughan:  Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  our  chairman  for  the  first 
session,  being  absent,  Mr.  Warren  H.  Manning  has  consented  to  pre- 
side. 

Chairman  Manning :  We  will  take  up  the  papers  consecutively,  and 
call  upon  Professor  F.  H.  King,  Madison,  Wis.,  for  his  paper  on 
"Soils."  I  wish  to  say  that  Professor  King  and  Professor  Babcock 
were  the  pioneers  in  the  study  of  soils,  and  it  is  largely  from  this 
investigation  that  the  Government  Department  of  Soils  has  grown,  and 
those  who  know  the  vast  amount  of  benefit  that  comes  from  the 
Department  publications  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  outdoor  affairs 
will  recognize  how  important  this  pioneer  work  was.  Professor  King's 
book  on  soils,  in  the  Rural  Science  Series,  and  also  the  many  pamph- 
lets in  the  Grovemment  Department  upon  the  same  subject  are  also 
an  authority  upon  farm  buildings,  ventilation,  and  other  matters,  as 
well  as  upon  soih. 
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SOILS. 

THEIR  PRODUCTIVITY  AS  INFLUENCED  BY  COMPOSITION  AND  STRUCTURE. 

F.  H.  King,  Madison,  Wis. 

Soils  are  an  aggregation  of  rock  and  mineral  fragments  carrying 
an  admixture  of  organic  debris,  together  with  substances  in  soluble 
and  colloidal  condition.  The  productivity  of  soils  is  determined  by 
their  composition,  by  their  structure,  by  their  climate,  and  by  the  life 
activities  within  them.  By  composition  we  refer  to  their  mineral  and 
chemical  nature;  by  their  structure  we  refer  to  the  size  of  the  soil 
grains  and  the  segregation  of  them;  by  their  climate  we  refer  to 
their  water  content,  their  temperature,  their  aeration,  their  drainage; 
by  life  activities  we  refer  to  the  interaction  of  the  roots  of  plants 
and  micro-organisms  upon  one  another,  upon  the  soil  grains,  upon  the 
organic  matter,  upon  substances  in  solution  and  upon  colloids. 

composition. 

The  composition  of  soils,  and  their  structure  so  far  as  it  influences 
weight,  determines  the  absolute  amount  of  plant  food  elements  per 
unit  volume,  per  cubic  foot,  per  acre-foot  or  per  acre-four-feet,  which 
is  the  depth  to  which  most  crops  are  able  to  feed,  to  which  they  send 
their  roots  if  all  the  factors  of  productivity  are  at  their  best.  Com- 
position, therefore,  determines  the  endurance  of  a  field,  the  outermost 
limit  of  its  productive  capacity.  This  statement  is  not  in  accord  with 
the  teaching  of  our  national  Department  of  Agriculture  where  it 
affirms : 

"That  practically  all  soils  contain  sufficient  plant  food  for  good 
crop  yields,  that  the  supply  will  be  indefinitely  maintained  and  that 
this  actual  yield  of  plants  adapted  to  the  soil  depends  mainly,  under 
favorable  climatic  conditions,  upon  cultural  methods  and  suitable  crop 
rotations." 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  statement  in  recent  years,  designed  to 
direct  agricultural  practice  and  issued  by  high  authority,  is  further 
from  the  truth  than  this.  Few  statements  could  be  more  misleading 
and  land  agents  are  using  it,  both  in  good  faith  and  unscrupu- 
lously, to  sell  at  high  price  low  grade  lands.  Much  nearer  the  truth 
is  the  statement:  No  soils  contain  sufficient  plant  food  for  maximum 
yields  when  all  other  factors  are  at  their  best;  and  the  best  cultural 
methods,  with  rotation  of  crops,  only  hasten  the  exhaustion  of  soils. 

The  Department's  teaching  has  resulted  from  confusing  plant  food 
elements  with  plant  food.  Analysis  has  demonstrated  that  primary 
rock,  crushed  to  the  fineness  of  soil,  may  carry  per  acre-four-feet  78 
tons  of  potassium,  250  tons  of  calcium,  133  tons  of  magnesiinn  and 
even  8  tons  of  phosphorus.  So,  too,  an  acre-four- feet  of  good  soil 
may  carry  as  much  as  100  tons  of  potassium,  45  tons  of  calcium,  35 
tons  of  magnesium  and  even  12  tons  of  phosphorus,  and  there  is  this 
much  foundation  in  fact  for  the  statement  criticized."    But  these  enor- 
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mous  amounts  of  plant  food  elements  present  in  the  root  zone  of  field 
crops  are  no  more  to  be  regarded  as  plant  food  for  those  crops  than 
they  are  food  for  the  animals  feeding  upon  pasture  grass. 

The  food  of  plants,  derived  from  the  soil,  is  only  certain  substances 
which  are  dissolved  in  the  soil  moisture  or  which  are  carried  in  the 
soil  in  a  form  which  may  be  readily  so  taken  up;  and  the  amounts 
of  these,  present  in  the  root  zone  of  field  crops  at  any  one  time,  is 
relatively  very  small  when  compared  with  the  amounts  of  plant  food 
elements  from  which  they  are  derived.  Much  more  is  a  soil  like  a 
pasture  where  plant  food  grows  than  like  a  bank  or  granary  where 
it  is  stored,  and  just  as  a  rich  pasture  may  produce  sufficient  grass 
to  carry  a  large  herd  so  may  a  fertile  soil  produce,  from  day  to  day, 
plant  food  sufficient  for  good  crops.  Just  as  pastures  diflFer  in  the 
amounts  of  herbage  on  the  ground  and  in  the  amounts  they  are  able  to 
add  to  this  as  it  is  fed  away,  so  do  fields  differ,  both  in  the  amounts 
of  plant  food  present  in  the  root  zone  at  any  one  time  and  in  the 
amounts  they  are  able  to  add  as  this  is  withdrawn.  Our  own  observa- 
tions, published  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  have  demonstrated  that  four 
good  soils,  observed  to  produce  two  and  a  half  times  the  yield  per 
acre  of  corn  and  potatoes  that  four  poorer  soils  did  under  identical 
treatment,  also  gave  up,  when  washed  three  minutes  in  five  times 
their  weight  of  pure  water,  2.58  times  as  much  plant  food.  Not 
only  was  there  this  difference  in  the  amounts  of  plant  food  car- 
ried in  water-soluble  form  in  the  best  and  in  the  poorer  soils,  but  the 
amounts  of  this  same  plant  food  taken  out  of  like  areas  of  field  by 
like  numbers  and  kinds  of  plants  during  the  same  time  was  3.2  times 
as  great  in  the  sap  of  the  plants  which  gave  the  highest  yields.  Such 
observations  would  appear  to  fully  justify  the  general  conviction  that 
increased  yields  should  be  directly  attributed  to  better  feeding  and 
that  better  feeding  is  a  direct  result  of  larger  amounts  of  plant  food 
available  to  the  crop.  It  is  taught,  however,  by  the  Bureau  of  Soils, 
that  all  soil  solutions  are  sensibly  identical  in  composition  and  in 
concentration;  that  they  are  strong  enough  for  large  yields  and  that 
this  strength  will  be  indefinitely  maintained.  From  these  conclusions 
the  Bureau  further  teaches  that  mineral  fertilizers,  green  and  stable 
manures  and  a  good  rotation  of  crops  owe  their  efficiency  to  the 
power  they  have  of  neutralizing  toxic  principles  which  tend  to  accumu- 
late in  cultivated  soils,  rather  than  to  any  power  of  increasing  avail- 
able plant  food,  an  abundance  of  which,  at  all  times  and  in  all  soils, 
is  held  to  be  present. 

While  it  is  true  that  good  soils  may  yield  to  pure  water  two, 
three  and  more  times  the  amounts  of  plant  food  that  poorer  soils 
will,  and  while  the  absolute  differences  may  be  as  3,200  pounds  per 
acre-four-feet  to  1,200  pounds,  yet  these  quantities  are  so  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  total  water  present  in  the  soil  that  one  may  in  truth 
say,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  chemical  balance,  as  Professor  Whit- 
ney does,  that  the  composition  and  concentration  of  all  soil  solutions 
are  sensibly  the  same.  Nevertheless  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  soil 
solutions    are    measurably    diflFerent,    both    in    composition    and    con- 
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centration,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  plant  functions  they  must  be 
profoundly  so  for  organic  life  is  almost  inconceivably  sensitive  to 
small  quantities  of  matter. 

Our  published  results  show,  too,  that  we  are  able  to  recover  from 
the  surface  four  feet  of  good  soil  as  much  water-soluble  plant  food 
of  both  potassium  and  phosphorus  as  would  be  removed  from  a  field 
by  nine  40-bushel  crops  of  wheat,  and  from  poorer  soil  as  much  as 
would  be  removed  by  six  such  crops,  and  here  again  is  what  has 
been  thought  a  safe  foundation  for  the  contention  that  even  in  water- 
soluble  form  the  poorest  soils  contain  plant  food  enough  for  good 
yields.  So  there  is,  in  absolute  quantity  but  not  in  available  quantity. 
For  example,  a  three-horse  tread-power  may  be  in  such  condition  that 
when  one  horse  is  put  upon  it  no  work  is  done;  adding  a  second 
horse  may  yield  only  half  an  available  horse-power,  but  when  the 
third  horse  is  put  in  place  its  whole  weight  may  yield  effective  power 
so  that  the  available  work  becomes  three  times  what  it  was  with 
two  horses.  So  it  may  be  with  soils.  Plant  food  enough  for  per- 
haps many  crops  must  be  present  in  order  that  enough  for  one  may 
become  available. 

So  far  as  we  know,  either  from  published  data  or  on  a  priori 
grounds,  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  hope  that  the  suppl}'  of  plant 
food  in  soils  may  be  indefinitely  maintained  simply  by  good  tillage 
and  suitable  crop  rotations  which  make  positive  additions  only  of 
nitrogen  to  the  soil.  The  only  way  Nature  has  ever  produced  crops, 
and  this  is  the  way  she  has  always  maintained  soil  fertility,  has  been 
to  return  to  the  field  the  whole  crop,  and  working  along  this  line 
for  a  thousand  years  together  she  never  did  and  never  can  bring 
all  her  soils  to  an  equality  in  productive  capacity  as  should  be  the 
case  if  all  soils  carry  an  abundance  of  plant  food. 

A  very  simple  calculation  based  on  well  established  data  will  show 
that  an  exhaustion  of  the  plant  food  elements,  large  as  these  amounts 
are,  must  necessarily  follow  any  system  of  cropping  which  involves  no 
return  to  the  soil  other  than  nitrogen.  The  amounts  of  plant  food 
removed  by  certain  crops  are  definitely  known ;  the  absolute  amounts  of 
plant  food  elements  carried  by  good  soils  are  known  and,  taking  20  tons 
of  potassium  per  acre-foot,  which  is  about  the  amount  carried,  a  quan- 
tity equal  to  the  whole  of  this  would  be  removed  in  about  1,400  years 
by  wheat  yields  of  40  bushels  per  acre ;  and  the  entire  amount  of  phos- 
phorus carried  by  the  surface  foot  is  equivalent  to  only  about  400  such 
crops.  Careful  records  have  shown  that  the  Mississippi  river  carries  out 
to  sea  annually  enough  material  to  lower  its  entire  drainage  area  one 
foot  each  4,000  to  6,000  years,  which  means  that  the  surface  foot  of 
soil  may  be  completely  removed  and  replaced  by  a  corresponding  layer 
from  below  at  the  same  rate;  but  the  rate  of  removal  of  potassium 
by  a  40-bushel  crop  of  wheat  is  three  to  four  times  as  rapid  as  this, 
and  the  crop  exhaustion  for  phosphorus  is  ten  to  fifteen  times  as  rapid 
as  rock  is  being  converted  into  new  soil  on  the  average,  over  the 
Mississippi  valley.  Were  Professor  Whitney's  contention  true  the 
mean  productive  capacity  of  the  soils  of  the  Mississippi  valley  should 
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be  no  more  than  three  to  four  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  for  this  is  the 
rate- at  which  rock  weathering  and  erosion  are  supplying  phosphorus 
to  the  soil  from  below. 

STRUCTURE. 

From  the  standpoint  of  structure  soils  differ  very  widely,  both  in 
the  extent  of  their  internal  surface  and  in  the  character  and  extent  of 
\ht  segregation  of  their  particles.  These  differences  are  fundamental 
and  very  important  in  determining  the  relative  productive  capacity  and 
in  directing  agricultural  practice.  An  acre- four-feet  of  one  foot  gran- 
ite blocks  would  possess  an  internal  surface  of  24  acres  to  which 
water  might  adhere,  upon  which  plant  food  might  develop  and  where 
it  might  be  stored,  over  which  the  roots  of  plants  might  spread  and 
feed,  and  where  soil  organisms  might  dwell.  To  reduce  the  diameters 
of  these  cubes  from  one  to  one-thousandth  of  a  foot  would  increase 
the  internal  surface  one  thousandfold,  making  it  aggregate  24,000 
acres  per  acre  of  field.  But  even  this  surface  is  too  small  to  maintain 
a  high  productive  capacity.  Our  coarsest  sandy  soils  possess  an  in- 
ternal surface  per  acre- four-feet  exceeding  45  square  miles  per  acre 
of  field;  our  loams,  270  square  miles,  while  our  finest  clay  types 
possess  an  internal  surface  exceeding  1,300  square  miles  per  acre  of 
field.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  wide  differences  in 
the  productive  capacity  of  soils  due  to  differences  of  internal  surface 
alone,  even  when  their  chemical  natures  may  be  identical.  This  must 
be  so  because  where  there  is  more  surface  more  water  can  be  retained, 
plant  food  may  form  more  rapidly  and  more  may  be  stored  and  held 
in  reserve  and  even  accumulated  during  intervals  of  small  demand  as 
well  as  retained  against  loss  by  leaching. 

The  innermost  portion  of  water  films  investing  soil  grain  sur- 
faces, in  our  judgment,  is  held  there  with  so  much  force  as  to  be 
little  subject  to  change,  by  either  drainage  or  capillary  movement,  and 
also  becomes  highly  charged  with  plant  food  which  likewise  is  strongly 
retained,  escaping  only  by  the  slow  process  of  diffusion  when  the  roots 
of  plants  are  placed  in  contact  with  the  soil  grain  surfaces  or  when 
the  excess  of  hydrostatic  and  capillary  portions  of  water  are  moving 
by.  We  have  found,  for  example,  that  when  a  chemically  cleaned 
sand  was  charged  with  a  solution  of  potassium  nitrate  ten  repeated 
washings  in  twice  its  weight  of  distilled  water  left  in  the  films  of 
moisture  retained  by  the  sand  grains  enough  of  the  nitrate  to  repre- 
sent 244  pounds  per  acre-four-feet.  Plant  food  so  retained  by  soils 
may  still  be  available  to  crops  for  their  root  hairs  are  similarly  invested 
with  water  films  and  when  placed  in  apposition  with  the  soil  grains 
the. water  films  become  common  to  the  two  and  simple  diffusion  per- 
mits the  root  to  feed  upon  the  plant  food  so  retained. 

This  brings  me  to  consider  a  principle  underlying  proper  land 
drainage.  It  is  very  important  that  when  rain  falls  upon  a  field  the 
excess  water  remain  only  just  long  enough  on  its  way  through  the 
open  water  passages  to  saturate  the  soil;   anything  longer  than  this 
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provides  time  and  opportunity  for  the  most  valuable  plant  food  mate- 
rials carried  in  the  water  films  about  the  soil  grains  to  diffuse  out  into 
the  moving  water  and  so  become  lost  in  the  drainage.  Thus  we  have 
an  explanation  of  a  seeming  paradox,  namely:  properly  drained  fields 
lose  less  of  their  soluble  plant  food  by  underdrainage  than  do  those 
poorly  drained. 

Next  in  importance  to  internal  soil  surface,  among  the  physical 
factors  which  determine  the  productive  capacity  of  soils,  is  the  segre- 
gation of  their  soil  particles  into  granules,  crumbs  or  kernels.  With- 
out it  all  but  the  extremely  sandy  soils  must  be  sterile,  even  though 
they  carry  an  abundance  of  plant  food.  Without  segregation  we  have 
the  puddled  soil  or  clay,  but  with  segregation  highly  developed  we 
have  the  light,  deep,  tractable,  mellow  fertile  loams  so  congenial  to  the 
widest  range  of  crops. 

The  low  producing  power,  or  absolute  sterility,  so  invariably  asso- 
ciated with  puddled  soils  and  with  those  loo  close  in  texture,  we 
believe  to  be  primarily  due  to  a  lack  of  available  moisture,  notwith- 
standing the  seeming  paradox  that  they  are  carrying  an  excess  of  it. 
It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  crops  wilt  and  cease  to  grow  in  close  textured 
clayey  soils  still  carrying  8  to  12  per  cent  of  water,  while  they  may 
grow  luxuriantly  in  coarse  sandy  soils  possessing  but  1  to  3  per  cent. 
So,  too,  we  often  find  desert  types  of  vegetation  growing  in  humid 
climates  on  extremely  close  grained  clayey  soils  and  more  strangely 
still  in  peat  swamps  where  the  water  content  is  excessively  high.  To 
understand  these  facts  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is  a  certain 
thickness  of  water  film  which  is  held  so  firmly  to  the  soil  grain  sur- 
faces as  to  be  wholly  unavailable  to  the  crop.  Portions  of  this  layer 
cannot  be  driven  oflP  completely  even  at  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water.  When  all  of  the  facts  shall  have  been  worked  out  we  believe 
it  will  be  found  that  the  thickness  of  the  unavailable  water  about  the 
surface  of  soil  grains  is  essentially  the  same  whether  these  be  large, 
as  in  the  coarse  sandy  types,  or  very  small  as  in  the  finest  clays;  and 
if  this  is  the  case  the  absolute  amount  of  unavailable  water  must 
increase  as  the  internal  surface  of  the  soil  becomes  greater  and  as  the 
diameter  of  the  soil  particles  decreases. 

The  coarse  sandy  soils,  with  their  relatively  small  internal  sur- 
face, carry  a  correspondingly  small  amount  of  unavailable  water  and 
hence  in  them  small  rainfalls  in  dry  times  have  a  relatively  high 
efficiency.  So,  too,  must  soluble  plant  food  and  fertilizers,  when 
applied  to  them,  for  the  same  reason,  have  a  relatively  high  efficiency. 
But  in  the  finest  clay  soils,  especially  if  they  are  not  strongly  granu- 
lated, the  amount  of  unavailable  water  is  very  large  and  hence  it  is 
that  heavier  rainfall  during  drought  periods  and  more  liberal  applica- 
tions of  fertilizers  are  required  to  produce  the  same  relative  increase. 
But  it  is  possible  to  have  the  finest  clay  soils  so  completely  puddled, 
or  separated  into  their  ultimate  grains,  and  the  effective  soil  surface 
thereby  so  enormously  increased,  by  the  minuteness  of  the  particles, 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  the  water,  even  when  the  soil  is  saturated, 
becomes  unavailable  to  plants  and  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  water 
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films  are  too  thin  and  therefore  too  strongly  held  to  be  removed. 
From  the  standpoint  of  plant  function,  we  have  the  paradoxical  condi- 
tion of  a  sandy  soil,  containing  perhaps  one  per  cent  of  water,  being 
eflFectively  more  moist  than  a  puddled  clay  soil  containing  20  to  30  per 
cent  or  than  a  peaty  soil  containing  perhaps  40  to  50  per  cent. 

But  when  the  finest  clay  soils  are  put  in  a  highly  granular  condi- 
tion, with  the  kernels  having  the  order  of  coarseness  of  the  sandy 
soils,  these  compound  grains  may  themselves  become  invested  with 
water  films  which  are  thick  and  therefore  available  to  crops.  By  such 
a  change  of  structure,  therefore,  the  clay  soils  not  only  retain  their 
enormous  surfaces,  carrying  water  in  which  plant  food  may  develop 
and  accumulate,  but  by  the  bunching  of  the  fine  particles  there  has 
been  superadded  to  the  already  enormous  surface  an  additional  large 
area  which  now  is  able  to  retain  much  water  in  available  form  and  so 
advantageously  placed  that  the  plant  food  from  the  moisture  within 
the  soil  kernel  can  diffuse  out  into  the  available  film  and  thus  also 
become  available  to  the  crop.  Tilth,  or  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil,  then,  must  be  of  very  great  importance  in  determining  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  fields,  first  of  all  because  it  limits  the  availability 
of  the  soil  moisture  and  through  this,  at  the  same  time,  the  availability 
of  plant  food  itself.  Without  the  coarse  grained  texture  and  openness 
of  structure  there  must  be  imperfect  drainage,  inadequate  soil  ventila- 
tion and  a  lack  of  freedom  for  movement  and  of  room  for  the  proper 
development  of  either  the  roots  of  crops  or  the  multitudes  of  soil 
organisms  whose  activity  is  so  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  soil 
fertility.  The  full  significance  of  this  openness  of  structure  may  be 
better  appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that  exact  measurement  has  shown 
that  when  soils  of  the  coarse  sandy,  loamy  and  finest  clay  types  arc 
reduced  to  their  single  grain  condition  the  rates  of  air  and  water 
movement  through  them  become  as  900  to  36  to  1 ;  the  flow  being  900 
times  as  rapid  through  the  coarse  sandy  soil  as  through  the  finest  clay 
type.  Put  in  another  way,  if  2.5  hours  are  required  to  remove  an 
excess  of  rainfall  from  the  coarse  sandy  soil,  then  four  months  would 
be  insufficient  to  effect  the  same  result  in  a  field  of  the  finest  clay 
type  when  in  the  condition  of  its  single  grain  structure;  while  some 
four  days  would  be  required  for  the  loamy  soil,  and  this  is  longer  than 
the  average  interval  between  rains  in  humid  climates.  More  than  this, 
in  the  properly  open  soils  there  is  but  2.5  hours  between  rainfalls  dur- 
ing which  diffusion  can  carry  the  soluble  plant  food  into  the  water 
draining  away,  while  in  the  other  condition  this  loss  by  drainage  is 
continuous. 

If  a  high  productive  capacity  of  fields  is  to  be  secured  and  main- 
tained then  in  some  manner  must  all  soils  be  given  an  openness  of 
structure  approaching  that  possessed  by  our  coarse  sandy  types.  The 
factor  of  paramount  importance  in  securing  prime  tilth,  or  the  best 
possible  structure,  is  an  abundance  of  organic  matter  deeply  and  thor- 
oughly incorporated  in  the  soil ;  and  with  this  must  always  be  asso- 
ciated ample  underdrainage  which  fortunately  generally  exists  where 
structure  is  right.     For  ordinary  field  conditions  this  incorporation  of 
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organic  matter  must  be  secured  through  deep  plowing  which  aims  to 
turn  all  waste  refuse  and  occasionally  green  and  stable  manures.  Go- 
ing with  this  practice  there  must  be  an  intelligent  rotation  of  crops 
which  includes  the  legumes,  to  accumulate  nitrogen  from  the  air,  and 
to  fix  it  deeply  in  the  soil  in  their  tubercle  and  root  growth;  which 
includes  the  grasses  having  dense  root  systems  tending  to  both  deeply 
and  finely  divide  the  soil  by  the  close  ramification  of  their  roots  and 
to  make  the  granules  so  formed  more  rigid  by  the  cementing  action 
of  substances  rendered  soluble  by  the  carbonic  acid  transpired  through 
their  roots  and  which  accumulate  in  the  granules  by  diffusion  to  become 
precipitated  there  as  the  soil  is  deeply  and  thoroughly  dried  by  the 
action  of  the  roots  in  supplying  the  plant  with  water.  The  cereal, 
vegetable,  fiber  and  sugar  crops  exert  but  a  feeble  structure-building 
effect  upon  the  soil.  They  tend  rather  to  weaken  soil  structure  by  the 
removal  of  the  soluble  plant  food  ingredients  which  have  accumulated 
there,  thus  rendering  it  both  structurally  defective  and  deficient  in 
immediately  available  plant  food.  These  last  crops,  therefore,  make 
chiefly  the  financial  earnings  while  the  grasses  and  legumes  are  largely 
restorative  but  may  be  earning  crops  as  well.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  their  restorative  effect  lies  wholly  in  their  power  to 
mend  structure  and  in  adding  the  single  element  nitrogen  to  the  soil. 
Other  plant  food  elements  they  never  add  but  may,  to  some  extent, 
help  to  make  them  more  available  and  thus  permit  larger  yields  to 
follow  them,  but  whose  removal,  when  no  return  is  made  to  the  soil, 
hastens  its  ultimate  exhaustion. 

Composition,  first,  and  structure,  second,  are  the  master  factors 
which  determine  the  productive  capacity  of  fields.  Let  me  close  by 
illustrating  this  through  the  practice  of  composting  soils  preparatory 
to  their  use  on  the  benches  of  forcing  houses.  With  the  practical  man 
his  first  choice  is  a  rich  sod,  his  second  a  rich  mellow  loam.  To  the 
soil  he  adds  from  a  third  to  a  half  its  volume  of  good  stable  manure, 
perhaps  supplemented  with  phosphates,  lime  and  potash.  The  whole 
is  thoroughly  mixed,  put  in  good  moisture  condition  and  given  oppor- 
tunity for  fermentation  under  conditions  of  frequent  turning.  By  this 
treatment  he  secures  a  soil  whose  structure  is  ideal  and  which  is  at 
the  same  time  carrying  a  heavy  charge  of  plant  food  in  highly  avail- 
able form.  A  strong  blue-grass  or  timothy  sod  is  itself  a  guarantee 
of  thorough  and  strong  crumb  structure.  Because  the  volume  of  the 
soil  is  small  it  is  imperative  that  the  root  system  be  brought  in  effec- 
tive contact  with  the  whole  of  it,  that  the  available  surface  shall  be 
as  large  as  possible  and  that  the  soil  with  which  the  roots  come  in 
contact  shall  be  heavily  charged  with  essential  plant  food.  The 
decay  of  the  manure  in  contact  with  the  soil  grains  leads  to  their 
becoming  highly  charged  with  plant  food  in  water-soluble  form. 
Quite  likely,  too,  at  the  time  of  planting,  the  manure  and  other  sub- 
stances will  be  supplemented  by  sodium  nitrate. 

It  seems  idle  to  think  that  soils  like  this,  selected  at  the  start 
because  they  are  in  evident  good  condition  and  reasonably  productive, 
should  require  such  excessive  amounts  of  manure  and  fertilizers  to 
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simply  neutralize  toxic  principles  which  may  be  present  in  them,  and 
we  may  be  reasonably  certain  that  we  are  dealing  simply  with  an 
abundance  of  plant  food  in  highly  available  form,  placed  under  ideal 
conditions  for  the  crop  to  put  itself  in  touch  with  it. 

Chairman  Manning:  Shall  we  take  up  the  discussion  of  Professor 
King's  paper? 

Mr.  Vaughan:  We  have  so  many  papers,  and  the  program  is  pos- 
sibly going  to  be  so  long  that  we  could  better  defer  the  discussion 
until  opportunity  comes. 

Chairman  Manning:  Is  it  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  the 
discussion  of  the  papers  be  postponed  to  the  end  of  the  session? 

Motion  to  postpone  was  carried. 

PLANT  PATHOLOGY. 

A.  F.  Woods,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Your  secretary  has  asked  me  to  review  as  far  as  possible  in  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  our  actual  knowledge  of  plant  diseases,  the  best 
methods  of  combating  them,  the  progress  that  has  been  made,  together 
with  a  suggestion  or  two  as  to  some  improvements  that  may  be 
expected  in  the  future.  I  have  accepted  the  invitation,  knowing  fully 
that  I  could  not  in  so  short  a  time  begin  to  cover  so  much  ground 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  thoroughness  to  give  an  adequate  idea  even 
of  the  most  important  bearings  of  pathology  on  horticulture,  but  I 
concluded  that  the  committee  must  have  had  in  mind  that  I  would 
use  their  request  as  an  illustration  of  the  greatest  failing,  not  only  in 
pathological  investigation  but  in  the  application  of  methods  recom- 
mended for  the  control  of  diseases,  namely,  too  much  haste  and  lack 
of  thoroughness.  These  are  failings  incident  to  work  in  a  new  coun- 
try under  great  pressure,  where  the  field  is  large  and  the  workers  few. 
There  has  been  a  good  measure  of  economic  justification  for  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past,  and  they  are  teaching  us  valuable  lessons  for  our 
guidance  in  the  future.  What  we  need  now  to  do  is  to  study  care- 
fully these  successes  and  failures  and  determine  as  accurately  as  may 
be  possible  their  causes  as  a  basis  for  improved  practice.  The  old 
conditions  are  rapidly  changing.  The  new  times  require  more  careful 
and  intensive  methods. 

One-crop  farming,  too  short  and  unwise  crop  rotations,  improper 
methods  of  fertilizing  and  culture,  with  destruction  of  humus  and  the 
life  and  fertility  of  the  soil,  careless  methods  of  propagation  and  seed 
selection,  the  use  of  varieties  not  adapted  to  soil  and  climate,  or  other 
limiting  conditions,  are  responsible  for  loss  from  diseases  in  a  larger 
degree  than  is  realized.  An  orange,  a  plum,  or  peach  or  apple  or  any 
other  tree  or  shrub,  whose  cambium  responds  to  a  few  warm  days  in 
winter  or  early  spring,  is  not  a  safe  variety  to  plant  in  localities 
where  such  warm  periods  occur.  Plants  of  northern  range,  aocus^ 
tomed  to  respond  to  lower  initial  heat  stimulus,  are  thus  subject  to 
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winter  injury  in  more  southern  latitudes.  On  the  other  hand,  plants 
of  southern  range  planted  north  start  later,  are  less  subject  to  late 
frosts,  but  may  be  injured  by  early  frosts.  These  cold  injuries  are 
often  hardly  noticeable,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  weaken  the  plant  and 
open  the  way  for  trunk  cankers  and  numerous  other  parasitic  diseases 
which  the  trees  could  otherwise  resist. 

A  soil  slightly  too  acid  or  alkaline  for  a  particular  variety,  though 
not  enough  to  prevent  growth,  may  nevertheless  weaken  the  root 
system  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  plant,  making  it  subject  to  serious  dis- 
ease. So  also  the  moisture  or  temperature  fluctuations  of  the  soil  and 
its  aeration  may  be  unfavorable  to  a  particular  variety,  making  it  less 
resistant  to  disease,  if  not  actually  causing  a  pathological  condition  in 
itself.  Too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  these  factors  by  the 
farmers  and  horticulturists  as  well  as  by  the  pathologists. 

An  important  duty  in  this  new  century  will  be  to  develop  a  better 
appreciation  and  more  accurate  understanding  of  the  relation  of  these 
factors  to  health  and  disease.  The  cropping  system  of  a  farm  or 
orchard,  the  planting  of  a  nursery  or  a  park  to  be  satisfactory  and 
successful  in  securing  healthy  growth  must  be  undertaken  only  after 
a  careful  consideration  of  all  these  factors  involved.  Like  the  archi- 
tect, the  horticulturist  and  the  farmer  must  have  a  carefully  thought- 
out  plan  and  as  nearly  as  possible  see  the  end  from  the  beginning. 

RESISTANCE   AND   IMMUNITY. 

Our  ideal,  of  course,  is  to  cultivate  plants  that  can  in  the  largest 
measure  consistent  with  other  requirements  fight  their  own  battles. 
Observation  and  experience  have  given  us  a  large  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  adaptability  to  conditions  and  resistance  to  disease,  which 
remains  to  be  classified  and  digested  in  order  to  be  made  generally 
available.  We  often  neglect  to  reap  the  benefits  of  a  destructive 
drouth,  a  cold  wave,  an  epidemic  of  disease,  or  the  failure  of  a  crop, 
by  neglecting  to  study  and  save  what  is  left.  The  few  straggling  plants 
left  do  not  appeal  to  the  average  man.  He  plows  them  up  or  turns 
in  the  hogs.  But  the  man  familiar  with  Nature's  methods  sees  in  these 
survivors  resistant  strains  and  saves  the  few  straggling  plants  for  seed, 
with  the  hope  that  the  few  survivors  may  have  some  peculiarity  trans- 
mittable  to  progeny,  making  them  resistant  to  the  factor  that  caused 
the  general  destruction  of  the  crop.  In  this  way  originated  the  wilt- 
resistant  cotton,  wilt-resistant  cowpeas  and  flax,  and  cowpeas  and  to- 
bacco resistant  to  nematode  or  root -knot.  Strains  of  red  clover  resis- 
tant to  anthracnose  (a  disease  which  in  many  sections  of  the  South 
makes  it  impossible  to  grow  ordinary  non-resistant  clover)  were  also 
originated  in  this  way.  Strains  of  com,  oats,  wheat,  rye,  clover, 
alfalfa,  sugar  beets,  and  other  grains,  forage  plants,  and  vegetables 
resistant  to  cold,  alkali  and  drouth  have  been  developed  from  such 
selections,  in  some  cases  made  purposely  by  subjecting  the  crop  to 
these  conditions,  in  others  by  simply  taking  advantage  of  what  occurred 
naturally.     In  some  of  the  older  and  more  thickly  populated  parts  of 
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the  world  necessity  has  forced  the  saving  of  the  last  straw.  This  is 
why  we  find  the  drouth-resistant  durum  wheats  in  the  dry  regions  of 
Russia  and  Asia  and  around  the  Mediterranean,  the  alkali  and  drouth- 
resistant  alfalfas  and  other  forage  crops  in  the  same  regions,  a  cold- 
resistant  alfalfa  in  Siberia  and  northern  Manchuria,  the  cold-resistant 
winter  wheats  of  Russia,  and  other  crops  too  numerous  to  mention. 
Hundreds  of  years  of  culture  and  selection,  forced  by  poverty  and 
necessity  under  forbidding  conditions  of  cold  and  drouth  and  disease, 
have  made  those  sections  veritable  storehouses  of  good  things,  but 
what  nature  and  necessity  have  not  produced  for  us  we  can  in  large 
measure  do  for  ourselves.  We  can  combine  the  cold-resisting  quality 
of  the  trifoliate  inedible  orange  with  the  fruit  qualities  of  the  tender 
sweet  orange;  the  disease-resistant  quality  of  the  citron. with  the  fruit 
quality  of  the  edible  melons;  the  rust-resistant  quality  of  the  durum 
wheat  with  the  berry  of  the  Blue  Stem;  the  cold-resistant  quality  of 
the  wild  crab  with  the  fruit  of  our  finer  apples.  The  possibilities  of 
such  composite  breeding  have  scarcely  been  touched  or  appreciated. 
In  such  work  many  factors  must  be  taken  into  account  and  great  care 
and  foresight  exercised. 

PATHOLOGICAL  INVESTIGATION. 

Coming  now  to  the  scientific  study  of  plant  diseases,  there  is  almost 
unlimited  room  for  improvement.  Compared  with  what  there  is  still 
to  discover,  our  knowledge  of  most  diseases  is  still  meager  and  one- 
sided. The  brain  of  the  pathologist  is  his  most  important  instrument 
in  such  investigation.  It  must  be  trained  to  work  with  precision  in  all 
of  the  various  directions  and  fields  involved  in  such  study.  This  is  not 
now  generally  the  case,  and  our  colleges  must  be  awakened  to  their 
duty.  To  most  successfully  combat  a  disease,  we  should  know  the 
causes  that  contribute  to  it  and  as  much  about  the  causes  as  possible. 
We  should  understand  the  pathological  reaction  of  the  diseased  plant. 
Only  in  this  way  shall  we  be  able  to  remove  the  causes  or  protect  the 
plant  against  them  or  assist  it  to  recover. 

SPRAYING. 

In  the  cases  of  disease  due  to  attack  of  parasitic  organisms,  we 
are  often  able  to  protect  our  crops  by  spraying.  Spraying,  like  a  coat 
of  mail,  is  a  protection  against  entrance  to  the  tissues  by  invading 
organisms.  If  there  are  any  holes  in  the  coat  of  mail  or  if  it  is  made 
of  poor  material  or  is  put  on  after  the  arrow  has  pierced  the  flesh, 
it  may  be  of  no  avail.  Much  of  our  spraying  has  holes  in  it.  The 
tissues  are  not  properly  coated  during  the  periods  of  attack.  Much 
of  the  new  growth  is  left  unprotected  during  the  critical  period.  The 
parasite  gets  in  through  these  places,  and  we  find  too  late  that  hasty, 
careless  spraying  is  of  little  value. 

Improperly  made  mixtures  or  mixtures  made  of  poor  materials 
are  often  no  protection  and  may  be  as  injurious  as  the  disease.  Even 
good  Bordeaux  mixture  can  not  safely  be  used  on  some  plants,  like 
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peaches,  and  in  some  seasons  is  slightly  injurious  to  apples.  The 
apparatus  for  spraying  is  as  a  rule  poorly  constructed,  clumsy,  and  in 
great  need  of  general  improvement  and  adaptation  to  particular  condi- 
tions. Demand  good  machinery  and  pay  for  it.  It  is  essential  to  suc- 
cess. Those  who  know  these  things  must  teach,  by  demonstration, 
those  who  know  imperfectly  or  do  not  know  at  all.  Literature  is 
valuable  as  an  aid  to  demonstration  teaching  but  can  never  take  the 
place  of  it.  Too  much  dependence  on  literature  is  one  of  our  great 
educational  mistakes.     Send  out  fewer  bulletins  and  more  men. 

Briefly,  then,  we  shall  improve  on  the  pathology  of  the  last  century 
if  we  take  time  to  be  careful  and  thorough.  Study  the  causes  of  failure 
and  profit  by  the  results.  Demand  better-trained  minds  and  improved 
apparatus,  and  depend  in  our  teaching  more  upon  men  and  less  upon 
books^ 

INSECT  ENEMIES. 

A.  L.   QUAINTANCE,  WASHINGTON,  D.   C. 

The  protection  of  crops  from  insect  injuries  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant cultural  problems.  There  is  scarcely  a  wild  or  cultivated  plant 
but  which  furnishes  food  for  a  score  or  more  of  insects,  and  the  num- 
ber of  species  which  may  attack  a  given  crop  in  many  instances  runs 
up  into  the  hundreds.  Thus  in  the  United  States  the  apple  furnishes 
food  directly  or  indirectly  to  some  280  different  kinds  of  insects;  the 
grape  upwards  of  200,  and  about  the  same  number  has  b^^  recorded 
as  attacking  the  peach.  Corn  is  fed  upon  by  at  least  50  faiiljf  Important 
destructive  insects,  and  wheat  and  oats  together  by  perhaps  twice  that 
number.  Clover  furnishes  food  for  somewhat  more  than  80  species, 
while  so  new  a  crop  as  the  sugar  beet  is  attacked  by  at  least  70  different 
insect  pests. 

Not  all  of  these  insects  are  injurious  every  year,  but  any  one  of  the 
species  which  at  present  may  be  comparatively  unimportant  is  liable  at 
any  time,  under  changed  conditions  of  environment,  to  become  seriously 
destructive;  as  witness  the  outbreak  the  past  spring  in  the  grain  fields 
of  the  middle  west  of  the  so-called  "green  bug,"  a  species  of  plant 
louse;  that  of  the  pea  louse  a  few  years  ago  in  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware; and  the  pear  thrips,  which  at  the  present  time  is  doing  great 
injury  to  the  deciduous  fruit  interests  in  portions  of  California.  These 
two  latter  species  were  quite  unknown  to  science  previous  to  their 
appearance  in  such  destructive  numbers.  There  are,  however,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  species  that  vary  comparatively  little  from  year 
to  year,  chronic  pests,  so  to  speak,  that  may  confidently  be  counted 
on  to  put  in  appearance  at  their  stated  times,  and  these  are  responsible 
for  our  principal  insect  losses. 

LOSSES  FROM   INJURIOUS  INSECTS   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  actual  damage  inflicted  by  insects  to  crops  is  very  difficult  to 
estimate,  but  attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  express  in 
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terms  of  dollars  and  cents  the  annual  shrinkage  in  value  throughout 
the  United  States  from  insect  attack.  By  reason  of  the  enormous 
value  of  the  annual  production  of  the  farm  and  forest  a  very  small 
percentage  of  loss  from  insect  injuries  gives,  in  the  aggregate,  figures 
that  at  first  thought  might  seem  extravagant.  Agricultural  statistics 
for  1889  and  subsequent  years  indicate  an  annual  value  of  farm  pro- 
ducts of  about  $5,000,000,000.  To  those  who  have  followed  the  destruc- 
tive work  of  insects  from  year  to  year  to  produce  of  the  orchard,  farm, 
and  garden,  in  the  field  and  stored,  and  to  live  stock,  a  shrinkage  in 
value  on  account  of  insect  injury,  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  of  10 
per  cent  will,  I  believe,  appear  conservative.  In  fact  this  percentage 
of  loss  will  more  often  be  exceeded  than  otherwise,  as  illustrated  by 
the  ravages  of  orchards  by  the  San  Jose  scale;  the  apple  crop  by  the 
codling  moth ;  peaches,  plums,  and  apples  by  the  curculio ;  grain  crops 
by  the  Hessian  fly,  joint  worms,  the  chinch  bug  and  grasshoppers; 
cotton  by  the  boll  weevil  and  boll  worm,  and  the  losses  to  live  stock 
through  the  agency  of  the  cattle  tick,  the  transmitter  of  the  serious 
malady  of  cattle  known  as  Texas  fever.  A  10  per  cent  shrinkage  in 
value  of  the  total  farm  production  means  a  loss  of  $500,000,000,  and 
to  this  must  be  added  losses  to  forests  and  lumber  and  to  forage  crops, 
stored  grain,  and  miscellaneous  products,  which  on  a  similar  conserva- 
tive basis  amounts  to  $200,000,000.  We  therefore  have  as  the  approx- 
imate annual  loss  by  insects  in  the  United  States  the  enormous  sum  of 
$700,000,000,  an  amount  which  exceeds  the  entire  annual  expenditure 
of  the  National  Government. 


EGONOMIC  STATUS  OF  INSECTS   AS   A   CLASS. 

But  it  should  not  be  understood  that  all  insects  are  destroyers  of 
crops.  Broadly  speaking,  insects  are  good  or  bad  as  they  favor  or 
interfere  with  man's  interests.  There  is  a  popular  misconception  in 
the  minds  of  a  great  many  that  insects  as  a  class  are  decidedly  injuri- 
ous. As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  class 
Insecta,  •  in  point  of  species,  comprises  about  four-fifths  of  all 
animals,  and  the  number  of  species  which  is  thought  to  exist  has  been 
variously  estimated  at  from  one  to  ten  million.  Of  this  enormous 
number  not  more  than  400,000  have  as  yet  been  actually  described  and 
named.  From  North  America  are  recorded  only  some  40,000  species, 
and  of  these  perhaps  not  more  than  1,000  or  1,200  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  injurious.  Th^  great  proportion  of  our  insect  fauna  feed  upon  plants 
of  no  special  economic  importance,  as  on  wild  plants,  weeds,  etc.  A 
large  number  feed  upon  animal  substances,  including  those  which  are 
parasitic  and  predaceous  upon  other  insects.  In  respect  to  their  rela- 
tions to  man's  interest  as  a  class,  insects  have  been  grouped  as  follows  :* 


*  Economic  Status  of  Insects  as  a  Class,  by  L.  O.  Howard,  Science^ 
n.  s.   Vol.  IX,  p.  233. 
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Insects  are  injurious: 

(1)  As  destroyers  of  crops  and  other  valuable  plant  life. 

(2)  As  destroyers  of  stored  foods,  dwellings,  clothes,  books,  etc. 

(3)  As  injuring  live  stock  and  other  useful  animals. 

(4)  As  annoying  man. 

(5)  As  carriers  of  disease. 
Insects  are  beneficial: 

(1)  As  destroyers  of  injurious  insects. 

(2)  As  destroyers  of  noxious  plants. 

(3)  As  pollinizers  of  plants. 

(4)  As  scavengers. 

(5)  As  makers  of  soil. 

(6)  As  food  (for  man  and  poultry,  song  birds  and  food  fishes) 
and  as  clothing  and  as  used. in  the  arts. 

Thus  insects  are  about  equally  divided  as  to  their  injurious  and 
beneficial  characters.  Their  injuries  to  farm  and  forest  products  and 
their  role  in  the  transmission  of  diseases  in  man  and  live  stock  doubt- 
less include  the  principal  losses  which  they  occasion.  Notwithstanding 
the  enormous  destruction  of  useful  products  caused  each  year  by 
insects  their  injuries  are  largely  offset  by  the  assistance  which  the 
beneficial  forms  render  in  the  destruction  of  noxious  species  and  in 
the  pollination  of  plants.  The  beneficial  influence  of  insects  in  these 
ways  is  but  little  understood  by  the  public  in  general.  It  is  perhaps 
not  too  mu  h  to  say  that  our  very  existence  depends  on  these  friendly 
insects  which  insure  our  crops  by  effecting  the  fertilization  of  plants 
and  keeping  down  injurious  species. 

In  nature,  insect  and  plant  species  have  gradually  evolved  together, 
and  there  has  come  about  a  very  complex  though  well  balanced  rela- 
tionship between  the  plants  and  insects,  and  between  the  insects  them- 
selves. The  destruction  of  the  native  plants  of  the  prairie  and  forest 
and  the  planting  of  cultivated  plants  has  quite  changed  the  natural 
conditions  surrounding  our  native  insects,  and  they  have  been  forced, 
or  from  preference  have  attacked  the  succulent  cultivated  crops  and  by 
reason  of  its  great  abundance  individuals  of  a  species  are  able  to  de- 
velop in  enormous  numbers.  While  we  have  numerous  native  species 
of  first-class  importance,  as  the  peach  borer,  potato  beetle,  etc.,  the 
considerable  majority  of  our  worst  insect  pests  have  come  to  us,  at 
various  times,  from  other  countries.  In  practically  all  instances,  these 
introductions  have  here  become  more  destructive  than  in  their  native 
homes,  for  reasons  not  always  explainable,  but  in  numerous  instances 
from  the  fact  that  their  insect  enemies  which  at  home  serve  to  keep 
them  reduced  have  not  been  brought  over  with  them.  The  idea  was 
early  suggested  that  the  native  country  of  a  given  imported  species  be 
determined,  and  its  natural  enemies  be  introduced  to  prey  upon  it. 
It  is  a  pleasing  proposition  to  thus  array  the  forces  of  nature  against 
each  other,  but  that  it  should  uniformly  be  successful  involves  a  good 
deal  more  than  is  at  first  apparent. 

Important  as  are  these,  and  other  natural  agencies,  as  rains,  wind- 
storms, forest  fires,  heat  and  drouth,  in  the  destruction  of  noxious  in- 
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sects,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  for  man  to  supplement  their  work 
by  the  use  of  insecticidal  substances.  The  applied  science  of  economic 
entomology  had  its  foundation  in  this  necessity. 

It  would  be  of  interest,  did  time  permit,  to  briefly  outline  the 
development  of  economic  entomology  in  America,  as  constituting  a 
most  interesting  chapter  in  the  history  of  our  phenomenal  agricultural 
growth.  Insect  problems  of  national  importance  have,  one  after  another, 
presented  themselves  for  solution,  and  a  knowledge  of  methods  of 
insect  control  has  become  more  and  more  necessary  in  agricultural 
and  horticultural  operations.  At  the  present  time  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  some  150  persons  are  devoting  their  time,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  to  the  scientific  study  of  injurious  insects,  and  this  number  would 
perhaps  be  doubled,  if  account  be  taken  of  those  engaged  in  the 
enforcement  of  crop-pcst  laws.  Some  $300,000  are  annually  spent  in 
work  pertaining  to  destructive  insects,  not  including  emergency  appro- 
.priations  by  the  Federal  Government,  as  for  the  cotton  boll  weevil,  the 
g3rpsy  moth,  the  eradication  of  the  cattle  tick,  etc. 

Neglecting,  however,  this  phase  of  the  subject,  attention  will  be 
called  to  some  of  the  methods,  and  their  efficiency,  at  present  employed 
in  reducing  insect  injuries. 

Broadly  speaking,  our  present  battery  for  insect  warfare  is  about 
as  follows: 

(1)  Various  poisons,  as  Paris  green,  arsenate  of  lead,  hellebore, 
etc.,  for  biting  insects,  which  are  sprayed  or  dusted  on  their 
food  plants. 

(2)  Various  caustic,  soapy  and  penetrating  sprays,  as  lime  sulphur 
wa^h,  whale  oil  soap,  kerosene  and  crude  petroleum  emul- 
sions, etc.  These  are  more  especially  for  sucking  insects, 
and  destroy  them  by  corroding  or  penetrating  their  bodies, 
or  by  stopping  up  their  breathing  pores. 

(3)  Poisonous  gases,  so  used  as  to  poison  the  air  breathed  by 
insects,  as  hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  carbon  bisulphide,  and  sul- 
phur dioxide. 

(4)  The  utilization  of  parasitic  and  predaceous  insects,  and  para- 

sitic fungous  and  bacterial  diseases. 

(5)  Cultural  methods,  as  timely  planting,  cultivation,  fertilization, 
fall  plowing,  rotation,  pruning,  etc. 

(6)  The  employment  of  plants  or  parts  of  plants  more  or  less 
resistant  to  insect  attack,  as  for  grafting  stock. 

(7)  Mechanical  methods,  as  worming  for  borers,  jarring  for  cur- 
culio,  etc. 

(8)  Legislation,  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  dissemination  of 
noxious  species. 

Spraying. — The  first  two  mentioned  classes  of  insecticides,  namely 
food  poisons  and  contact  remedies,  are  used  mostly  as  sprays,  and 
spraying  without  doubt  is  our  most  effective  way  of  controlling  insects. 
It  is  especially  valuable  for  the  orchardist,  and  for  the  grower  of  small 
fruits  and  truck  crops.    Of  field  crops,  potatoes,  tobacco  and  cotton  are 
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profitably  treated,  but  for  most  staple  crops  other  methods  must  be 
employed. 

The  process  involves  numerous  special  features  as  applied  to  differ- 
ent insects  and  crops,  but  the  object  in  all  cases  is  to  thoroughly  dis- 
tribute the  insecticide  over  the  plants.  Spraying  low  growing  plants, 
as  potatoes  and  truck  crops,  is  largely  mechanical,  and  requires  no 
comment.  In  the  treatment  of  orchards,  spraying  finds  its  greatest 
development,  and  correct  spraying  is  really  an  art.  The  thoroughness 
of  the  work  and  consequent  results,  will  depend  on  the  ideas  and  experi- 
ence of  the  man  using  the  nozzle  rods.  While  there  is  an  increasing 
adoption  of  spraying  among  fruit  growers,  there  has  not  been  corre- 
sponding improvement  in  regard  to  thoroughness  in  the  work.  Dor- 
mant tree  spraying  of  deciduous  fruits  as  opposed  to  applications  during 
the  growing  season,  is  well  illustrated  in  the  use  of  lime  sulphur  wash 
against  the  San  Jose  scale. 

In  this  case  a  very  strong  wash  is  used,  which  would  be  quite' 
unsafe  after  the  foliage  has  appeared.  Its  caustic  action  destroys  the 
San  Jose  scale,  and  numerous  other  insects  which  may  coexist  on  the 
trees,  such  as  other  scale  pests,  pear  leaf  blister  mite,  eggs  of  aphids, 
larvae  of  the  peach  moth,  etc.  The  wash  is  also  most  useful  as  a 
fungicide,  and  is  practically  a  specific  for  peach  leaf  curl.  Its  increased 
use  in  the  control  of  the  scale  on  peaches,  has  greatly  lessened  curl  leaf, 
giving  the  industry  a  stability  it  did  not  previously  possess. 

Spraying  during  the  growing  season  is  best  illustrated  in  the  case 
of  the  apple,  and  is  restricted  in  the  East  largely  to  the  use  of  an 
arsenical  as  Paris  green  or  arsenate  of  lead  in  Bordeaux  mixture, 
effecting  a  combination  treatment  for  insects  and  diseases,  A  schedule 
of  applications  has  been  determined  for  various  parts  of  the  country, 
based  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  trouble  to  be  controlled,  afford- 
ing almost  complete  protection  from  such  insects  as  the  codling  moth, 
curculio,  green  fruit  worms,  canker  worms,  and  among  diseases,  the 
scab,  bitter  rot,  fruit  blotch,  leaf  spot,  etc.  The  spraying  of  apples  is 
more  highly  specialized  than  is  the  case  of  other  fruits  and  no  crop 
perhaps  shows  a  greater  percentage  of  benefit. 

In  the  above  remarks  liquid  sprays  entirely  have  been  meant. 
Rather  recently  the  so-called  dust  spray  has  come  into  more  or  less 
of  use,  especially  in  portions  of  the  middle  west,  and  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  two 
methods.  If  effective,  dust  spraying  has  much  to  recommend  it  as  not 
requiring  the  use  of  water  and  the  lightness  of  the  outfit  permits  its 
use  on  steep  and  hilly  ground. 

A  less  fortunate  condition  exists  in  regard  to  summer  spraying  of 
stone  fruits,  especially  the  peach.  Even  neutral  arsenical  sprays,  such 
as  arsenate  of  lead,  are  likely  to  cause  serious  shot  holing  and  drop- 
ping of  the  leaves,  and  scalding  of  the  fruit,  while  more  caustic  arseni- 
cals,  as  Paris  green,  may  actually  kill  the  twigs  and  limbs.  The  control 
of  the  curculio  on  peach,  to  which  it  is  a  very  serious  enemy,  could 
readily  be  accomplished,  were  a  safe  arsenical  available.    At  the  present 
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time  no  suitable  insecticide  is  known  for  use  on  the  peach  during  the 
growing  season. 

Fumigation, — ^The  destruction  of  insects  by  poisoning  the  air  which 
they  breathe  is  practicable  with  several  classes  of  pests,  and  has  the 
decided  advantage  over  other  methods  of  complete  extermination.  An 
indispensable  condition  is  that  the  object  to  be  treated  must  be  in  an 
air  tight  inclosure.  Principally  three  fumigants  are  used,  namely  hydro- 
cyanic acid  gas,  carbon  bisulphide  and  sulphur  dioxide.  Fumigation  with 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas  has  become  the  standard  treatment  for  nursery 
stock,  greenhouse  plants,  flour  mills,  warehouses,  private  dwellings, 
etc.  Gassing  is  also  largely  practiced  in  California  in  the  control  of 
insects  on  citrus  trees,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  Florida  for  the  orange 
white  fly.  A  few  years  ago,  the  practicability  of  fumigating  deciduous 
fruit  trees  in  the  East  for  the  San  Jose  scale  was  thoroughly  tested  in 
Maryland,  New  York  and  Illinois,  but  the  practice  was  never  adopted 
to  any  extent. 

Carbon  bisulphide  finds  its  greatest  usefulness  as  an  insecticide 
for  destroying  insects  in  stored  grain  and  cereal  products.  It  is  con- 
venient to  use  and  very  effective.  This  substance  is  also  employed  in 
the  destruction  of  root  inhabiting  insects  as  the  wooly  apple  aphis,  cab- 
bage root  maggots  and  still  to  a  limited  extent  against  the  phylloxera 
in  France,  where  at  one  time  it  was  a  very  important  remedy  for  this 
pest. 

Sulphur  dioxide,  or  sulphur  fumes,  has  long  been  in  use  for  the 
destruction  in  rooms  or  dwellings  of  certain  insect  pests,  but  the  bleach- 
ing effect  of  the  gas  in  the  presence  of  moisture  has  made  it  much  less 
popular  than  the  above  two  fumigants.  Sulphur  fumes  are  further 
very  destructive  to  plants,  as  witness  the  injury  to  vegetation  in  the 
vicinity  of  smelting  works.  Nevertheless,  sulphur  dioxide  will  be  more 
or  less  useful  in  special  cases.  Thus  it  has  been  adopted  by  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company,  for  the  extermination  in  vessels  of 
insects,  in  grain,  of  rats  and  other  vermin. 

PARASITIC  AND  PREDACEOUS  INSECTS,  AND  FUNGOUS  DISEASES. 

Introduced  insect  pests  are  almost  invariably  much  more  destruc- 
tive here  than  in  their  original  home,  supposedly  on  account  of  the 
influence  of  natural  agencies  which  there  operate  to  keep  them  reduced. 
It  is  one  of  the  resources  of  economic  entomology  to  import  from  the 
original  home  of  an  introduced  pest  any  enemies  which  it  may  have, 
in  the  hope  of  bringing  about  its  control.  This  sort  of  work  had  its 
greatest  inspiration  in  the  notably  successful  importation  from  Australia 
into  California  of  the  Vedalia  to  prey  upon  the  cottony  cushion  scale 
which  threatened  to  destroy  the  citrus  industry  of  that  state.  This 
markedly  successful  instance  of  controlling  a  pest  by  one  of  its  natural 
enemies  led  to  much  effort  of  a  similar  character.  Many  importations 
of  predatory  and  parasitic  species  have  been  made,  some  with  fair 
success,  but  on  the  whole  without  marked  effect  on  the  abundance  of 
the  injurious  species.    The  introduction  from  China,  the  nativity  of  the 
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San  Jose  scale,  of  a  lady-bird  beetle  which  there  keeps  the  scale  in 
check  is  familiar  to  most  of  you.  While  the  lady-bird  thrived  for  a 
while  in  its  new  home,  it  became  itself  the  object  of  attack  from 
other  predatory  insects,  and  the  absence  of  suitable  scale  food,  due  to 
the  general  spraying  of  orchards,  where  it  had  been  introduced,  led  to 
its  extinction,  except  perhaps  in  one  or  two  localities  in  the  South.  At 
the  present  time  large  importations  into  Massachusetts  from  Europe 
are  being  made  of  enemies  of  the  gypsy  and  brown  tail  moth,  but  the 
outcome  of  the  work  cannot  yet  be  indicated.  In  a  few  instances 
insects  have  been  found  to  be  quite  susceptible  to  bacterial  or  fungous 
diseases,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  propagate  and  disseminate 
these  to  secure  their  destruction.  Notable  instances  are  the  use  of  the 
so-called  "Muscardine"  fungus  years  ago  in  the  middle  west  against 
the  chinch  bug ;  the  more  recent  use  in  Florida  of  the  fungus  Sphaero- 
stilbe  against  the  San  Jose  scale,  and  the  work  at  the  present  time  in 
the  same  state  with  the  Aschersoriia  diseases  of  the  orange  white  fly. 

Cultural  Methods. — Numerous  methods  may  be  practiced  for  avoid- 
ing insect  injuries  by  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower,  which  involve  no 
outlay  in  time  and  labor  not  essential  to  proper  crop  culture,  such  as 
clean  culture  and  fall  plowing  where  practicable,  the  early  destruction 
of  crop  remnants,  the  use  of  fertilizers  to  keep  plants  in  vigorous  and 
healthy  condition,  crop  rotation,  and  in  orchards  prompt  removal  of 
diseased  and  dying  limbs  and  trees,  etc.  Indeed  in  the  case  of  staple 
crops,  such  operations  are  about  all  that  may  be  done. 

« 

Winter  wheat  is  largely  protected  from  the  fall  swarm  of  the  Hes- 
sian fly  by  delaying  seeding  in  the  fall  until  the  insects  have  made  their 
appearance,  and  died  without  ovipositing.  Injury  from  the  cotton  boll 
weevil  is  best  avoided  by  planting  the  crop  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
possible,  and  forcing  a  quick  production,  by  chopping  the  plants  out 
wide  in  the  rows,  the  liberal  use  of  fertilizers,  and  frequent  cultiva- 
tion. In  this  way,  a  profitable  crop  of  cotton  may  be  insured  before 
the  weevils  are  sufficiently  abundant  as  to  destroy  the  squares  as  fast 
as  they  are  produced.  The  early  picking  of  the  crop  and  destruction  of 
the  plants  in  the  fall  and  before  the  beetles  go  into  hibernation  destroys 
them  in  enormous  numbers,  as  they  feed  only  on  cotton.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  vineyards  in  the  spring  as  the  shoots  are  pushing  out,  largely 
destroys  the  soft  helpless  pupae  of  the  grape  root  worm  then  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Similarly  the  plum  curculio  may  be  reduced  to 
an  important  extent  by  cultivation  of  orchards  during  a  period  of  a 
month,  beginning  about  six  weeks  aftjer  blooming.  Liberal  use  of  fer- 
tilizers will  often  enable  plants  to  outgrow  insect  attack.  This  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  black  peach  aphis;  in  Michigan,  where 
the  pest  is  quite  troublesome,  trees  suffering  from  aphis  attack  are 
readily  brought  out  by  liberal  use  of  stable  manure.  Many  similar 
instances  might  be  cited.  In  the  use  of  cultural  methods  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  work  must  be  done  advisedly  as  in  the  case  of 
spraying  and  with  special  reference  to  the  particular  insects  to  be  con- 
trolled. 
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Resistant  Varieties. — Entomologists  have  given  but  little  attention 
to  the  selecting  or  breeding  of  varieties  of  plants,  resistant  or  unpal- 
atable to  insects.  A  few  examples  may  be  cited  as  indicating  possibili- 
ties along  such  lines  of  work.  The  solution  of  the  grape  phylloxera 
problem  of  France  and  California  has  come  about  by  the  use  for  graft- 
ing stock  for  the  European  grape  of  the  roots  of  American  vines. 
Numerous  observers  have  commented  on  the  relative  freedom  from  the 
woolly  apple  aphis  of  apple  trees  grafted  on  roots  of  the  Northern  Spy, 
and  certain  other  varieties.  Doctor  Webber  found  that  one  of  his  citrus 
creations,  the  Drake  star  orange,  was  resistant  to  the  Phyptoptus  rust 
of  the  orange.  Orton  has  found  that  a  variety  of  cow  pea,  the  "Iron," 
is  immune  to  attack  from  the  so-called  root  knot,  a  nematode  affection 
of  the  peach  and  many  other  plants,  especially  troublesome  in  the  light 
sandy  soils  of  the  South.  The  comparative  immunity  from  attack  by 
the  San  Jose  scale  of  Kiefifer  and  Le  Conte  pears,  the  quince  and  sour 
cherry,  is  unique  in  view  of  the  almost  omniverous  habits  of  this  insect, 
and  the  determination  of  the  reason  might  be  of  practical  value.  Cer- 
tain strains  of  plums,  especially  the  Americana  group,  are  but  little 
injured  by  the  plum  curculio,  and  varieties  of  apples  vary  considerably 
in  regard  to  susceptibility  to  codling  moth  injury.  This  practically 
untrodden  field  should  receive  more  attention  from  entomologists. 

Mechanical  Methods. — Only  brief  reference  is  required  to  what  may 
be  termed  mechanical  methods  in  fighting  insects.  Under  this  caption 
may  be  included  such  practices  as  worming  for  borers,  jarring  for 
the  plum  curculio,  destroying  insects  by  hand  picking,  etc.  In  general 
such  methods  are  resorted  to  because  no  better  plan  is  available.  Some 
first-class  pests  at  present  must  be  treated  in  these  ways,  though  future 
discoveries  may  afford  more  practicable  treatment. 

Legislation. — ^The  advent  into  the  East  of  the  San  Jose  scale  was 
the  primary  cause  of  the  adoption  by  many  states  of  laws  designed  to 
prevent  its  distribution  on  nursery  stock  and  secure  its  eradication  or 
control  where  established  in  orchards.  Numerous  other  insect  and 
fungous  pests  were  brought  under  the  operation  of  the  laws,  and  on  the 
whole  the  legislation  has  been  productive  of  great  good.  That  it  should 
uniformly  secure  the  results  desired  was  perhaps  more  than  should 
be  expected.  A  recent  census  of  insect  legislation  in  the  United  States 
shows  that  only  eleven  out  of  the  forty-eight  states  and  territories 
are  yet  without  crop  pest  laws,  and  some  of  these  will  present  bills  for 
enactment  shortly.  Thirty  different  insect  species  are  specified  as  nox- 
ious pests,  and  provision  in  many  laws  is  made  for  the  designation  of 
other  insects  when  deemed  expedient.  The  San  Jose  scale  is  the  only 
species  mentioned  common  to  all  laws,  which  well  illustrates  the  diver- 
sity of  requirements  of  the  various  states.  For  some  years,  represen- 
tatives of  the  National  Nurserymen's  Association  and  of  the  Official 
Horticultural  Inspectors  have  endeavored  to  devise  a  more  uniform 
system  of  certification  of  nursery  stock  for  interstate  shipments  which 
is  greatly  to  be  desired.  So  far  however,  no  arrangement  has  thus  far 
apparently  been  effected.    The  establishment  of  a  quarantine  and  inspec- 
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tion  system  by  the  National  Government  of  all  plants  brought  in  from 
abroad  has  been  more  or  less  agitated  recently,  and  the  wisdom  of  such 
action  cannot  be  questioned.  The  State  of  California  has  maintained 
such  quarantine  for  many  years,  and  has  no  doubt  kept  out  many  unde- 
sirable insect  immigrants. 

In  conclusion,  the  speaker  would  say,  that  while  our  battery  for 
insect  warfare  may  appear  somewhat  formidable,  he  believes  that  it 
will  steadily  improve  in  the  future.  Our  present  losses  from  insect 
attack  must  be  greatly  reduced  and  this  will  result  from  a  more  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  insects  themselves  throughout  their  range  of  distri- 
bution, and  a  general  adoption  by  those  interested,  of  the  recommenda- 
tions which  have  proven  to  be  of  value. 

VEGETABLE  BREEDING. 

W.  VAN  FLEET,  UTTLE  SILVER,  N.  J. 

The  breeding  of  vegetables  doubtless  began  when  primitive  man 
ceased  wholly  to  rely  on  the  wild  products  of  nature.  The  dawning 
intelligence  that  made  the  beginnings  of  plant  culture  would  soon  lead 
to  discrimination  in  varieties  and  the  perpetuation  by  various  propaga- 
tive  means  of  the  better  rather  than  the  inferior  types  of  herbs,  roots 
and  seeds  found  desirable  for  his  use.  Thus  in  all  probability  was 
born  selection — ^the  most  powerful  of  all  forces  in  the  modification  of 
vegetable  life  by  man.  So  potent  and  far  reaching  is  selection  con- 
sistently carried  through  successive  generations,  and  so  widely  do 
modern  cultivated  forms  differ  from  the  original  stocks,  that  the  major- 
ity of  vegetables  of  the  present  day  cannot  with  reasonable  certainty 
be  traced  back  to  their  primitive  species.  The  experiments  of  Vilmorin 
showed  that  an  edible  root  similar  to  the  Student  parsnip  of  modem 
gardens  could  be  evolved  in  less  than  five  generations  of  critical  selec- 
tion from  the  common,  semi-poisonous  wild  European  parsnip,  so  we 
may  imagine  the  profound  influence  of  continuous  selection,  running 
back  to  far  prehistoric  ages,  on  the  plants  used  as  culinar>'  vegetables. 
What  family  of  plants  first  claimed  the  attention  of  primitive  man  we 
cannot  with  certainty  know,  but  from  the  shadowy  evidence  of  ancient 
remains  it  would  appear  that  beans,  peas  and  related  legumes  were 
among  the  earliest  cultivated  vegetables.  Potent  from  the  very  outset, 
notwithstanding  the  desultory  manner  it  may  have  been  practiced, 
varietal  selection  yet  remains  the  most  certain  and  powerful  method 
of  moulding  vegetable  life  to  meet  the  needs  or  fancies  of  man.  It  is 
the  truest  form  of  breeding,  the  genuine  pedigree  work,  by  which  we 
have  slowly  climbed  toward  the  goal  of  vegetable  perfection.  Violent 
climatic  changes,  distant  removals,  intense  fertilization  and  the  little 
known  forces  of  mutation  or  bud  variation  have  all  had  their  influ- 
ences, but  they  are  small  indeed  compared  to  that  of  continued  selec- 
tion. Modification  by  intentional  hybridization  or  cross-pollination, 
though  a  powerful  means  of  adding  new  characteristics,  is  of  such  re- 
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cent  practice,  beginning  in  fact  almost  with  the  closing  years  of  the 
last  century,  that  it  has  made  but  limited  impression  on  vegetable  types. 
The  present  standard  varieties  are  with  few  exceptions  the  outcome  of 
selection  alone.  Hybridization,  coupled  with  the  all-necessary  selec- 
tion, is  likely  to  have  an  increasing  share  in  future  vegetable  breeding. 
Following  is  a  brief  resume  of  the  principal  modern  vegetables  with 
reference  to  the  general  manner  of  their  production. 

Asparagus. — The  cultivated  varieties  of  asparagus  all  appear  to 
have  been  developed  by  age-long  selection  from  the  common  European 
species,  A.  officinalis.  A  few  modern  kinds  are  claimed  to  be  cross- 
bred, but  whether  intentionally  so,  we  are  not  informed.  Asparagus, 
being  largely  dioecious  in  blooming  habit,  is  readily  cross-fertilized 
when  two  or  more  varieties  are  grown  in  near  vicinity.  A  Massachus- 
etts society  has  undertaken  breeding  experiments  with  asparagus  both 
on  the  lines  of  pure  selection  and  well  considered  crossing,  with  the 
hope  of  producing  varieties  more  resistant  to  rust  than  thdse  now 
cultivated. 

Beets. — Modern  garden  beets  are  admirable  examples  of  critical 
selection  for  untold  generations  of  culture.  Certain  varieties  leave 
little  to  be  desired  in  elegance  of  form,  coloring  or  quality.  The  present 
effort  appears  to  be  toward  uniformity  of  type  rather  than  refinements 
of  the  above  mentioned  features.  The  use  of  beets  for  sugar  produc- 
tion has,  however,  led  to  wonderful  development  of  forms  suitable  for 
that  important  commercial  purpose.  The  sugar  content  of  the  beet  has 
been  more  than  doubled  in  less  than  forty  years  of  concentrated  breed- 
ing work  largely  under  government  supervision.  Selection  of  the  best 
sugar-producing  individuals  for  successive  generations  has  been  the 
all-powerful  means,  but  cross-pollination  is  now  beginning  to  play  its 
part.  One  of  the  important  objects  sought  by  the  breeders  of  our 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  the  production  of  a  reliable  strain  of 
one-germ  beet  seeds  in  order  to  lessen  the  expense  of  thinning  the 
young  plants.  Everyone  knows  that  ordinary  beet  "seeds"  are  merely 
coherent  multiple  fruits,  usually  containing  several  true  seeds,  which 
may  germinate  close  together.  The  Department  breeders  employ  both 
selection  and  crossing  in  the  furtherance  of  their  work. 

Cabbage  and  related  Brassicas  are  without  doubt  bred  almost 
wholly  by  selection.  Profound  indeed  have  been  the  changes  wrought 
in  developing  our  hard-heading  cabbages,  our  cauliflowers,  Brussels 
sprouts,  kales  and  even  Kohl-rabis  from  the  loose-tufted  wild  cabbage 
of  Britain.  Varieties  cross  with  some  freedom  when  planted  near-by 
and  useful  variations  may  have  arisen  in  that  manner,  but  the  tendency 
is  carefully  to  segregate  seed  plantings  so  as  to  reduce  natural  crossing 
to  the  minimum.  The  writer  has  made  crosses  between  green-leaved 
and  highly  glaucous  cabbage  varieties  with  the  production  of  offspring 
having  leaves  of  intermediate  coloring,  but  retaining  the  heading  char- 
acteristics of  both  parents  in  different  individuals.  Prolonged  attempts 
to  hybridize  Chinese  cabbage  species,  Brassica  Petsai  and  B.  Chinensis, 
with  garden  cabbages  entirely  failed.  Apparently  distinct  s;pecies  of 
cruciferous  genera  are  not  easy  to  cross.    We  have  European  reports 
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of  successful  crosses  between  the  hairy  leaved  turnips  and  the  ruta- 
baga, but  none  appears  to  have  risen  to  commercial  importance. 

Celery, — Appears  wholly  a  product  of  evolution  by  selection.  The 
present  tendencies  on  one  hand  are  to  breed  for  early  maturity  and 
quick  bleaching  and  on  the  other  to  seek  in  the  deep-green  leaved 
varieties  good  keeping  quality  and  resistance  to  bacteria]  disease. 

Cucumbers  and  Melons, — Intentional  as  well  as  natural  crossing 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  development  of  these  popular  vine  fruits. 
Most  strains  of  forcing  or  glasshouse  cucumbers  are  the  results  of 
crossing  our  white  spine  variety  with  the  long  smooth  cucumbers  so 
extensively  grown  abroad.  In  these  dilute  variety-hybrids  the  white 
spine  type  of  fruit  prevails,  but  the  vigor  of  plant  of  the  European 
kinds  is  retained.  Glasshouse  melons  appear  to  an  even  greater  extent 
to  be  the  direct  results  of  crossing.  In  most  instances  records  of  par- 
entage are  preserved,  as  being  of  commercial  importance.  Among 
outdoor  varieties  hand-made  crosses  are  less  in  evidence,  the  seed 
grower  practicing  careful  selection  and  isolation  of  varieties  to  main- 
tain purity  of  type,  but  crossing  is  so  readily  affected  by  natural  agencies 
that  most  distinct  varieties  probably  originated  in  that  manner,  to  be 
later  perpetuated  by  selection. 

Table  Corns. — Are  cross-bred  with  comparative  ease  and  certainty. 
Three  years  of  selection  will  usually  fix  a  desirable  cross  sufficiently  for 
dissemination.  Many  successful  crosses  have  been  made  for  purely 
local  uses.  By  far  the/ greatest  interest  in  com  breeding  lies  in  the 
vast  efforts  being  made  by  experiment  stations,  societies  and  indi- 
viduals to  increase  productiveness  and  develop  special  characteristics  in 
field  corn  varieties. 

Lettuce. — Has  hitherto  been  developed  by  selection  and  wonderful 
variations  have  been  produced.  The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
however,  announces  that  a  successful  cross  has  been  made  between  the 
loose-leaved  Grand  Rapids  type  and  a  large  heading  variety,  like  Big 
Boston,  probably  the  first  intentional  cross-breeding  achieved  in  this 
important  salad  vegetable. 

The  Onion. — Is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  widely  dispersed  of 
aromatic  vegetables.  Various  species  of  Allium  are  cultivated  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world  and  it  would  appear  that  fair  opportunities  for 
methodical  hybridization  exist.  Attempts  to  intercross  varieties  of  A. 
cepa,  the  garden  onion,  with  A.  Porrum,  the  leek,  and  A.  fistulosum, 
the  Welsh  onion,  in  the  hands  of  the  writer  completely  failed.  The 
crossing  of  Prizetaker,  a  large  Mediterranean  variety  of  garden  onion, 
with  Red  Wethersficld  resulted  in  attractive  intermediate  offspring 
that  reproduced  quite  true  from  seed. 

Peas  and  Beans, — Are  constantly  subject  to  the  most  careful  se- 
lection, yet  a  considerable  number  of  the  most  prized  varieties,  espe- 
cially among  peas,  are  products  of  intentional  crossing.  Beans  are 
rather  difficult  subjects  to  artificially  pollinate,  yet  successful  hybrids 
between  the  Lima  and  garden  pole  bean,  belonging  to  fairly  diverse 
species,  have  been  made  by  more  than  one  breeder.  Investigations 
show  that  these  garden  legumes,  while  popularly  supposed  to  be  self- 
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pollinating,  as  the  anthers  mature  in  the  bud,  are  quite  subject  to  nat- 
ural crossing  by  the  agency  of  minute  pollen-bearing  insects  that  enter 
immature  blooms. 

The  Pepper. — Is  a  very  neat  subject  for  crossing  and  useful  varie- 
ties may  be  produced  with  tolerable  precision.  It  appears  development 
by  pure  hereditary  selection  has  played  a  smaller  part  with  the  pepper 
than  with  most  vegetables. 

The  Potato. — As  the  most  important  vegetable  propagated  by  di- 
vision, has  a  different  status  from  its  congeners.  New  varieties  are 
produced  by  selection  among  seedlings  grown  mostly  from  chance  or 
self  pollinated  seeds.  It  appears  certain  that  intentional  crossing  or 
hybridization  has  played  a  minor  role  in  the  development  of  potato 
varieties.  The  breeding  of  the  potato  is  moTe  ardently  pursued  at  the 
present  time  than  that  of  any  other  vegetable  yet  few  experimenters 
are  willing  to  claim  they  have  actually  produced  crosses  or  hybrids. 
Every  available  species  of  tuber-bearing  Solanum  is  apparently  being 
used  by  breeders  in  different- countries  in  the  hope  of  imparting  vigor 
to  the  cross-bred  progeny.  The  paucity  of  results,  up  to  date,  is  quite 
remarkable,  and  appears  to  indicate  that  for  practical  results  we  must 
return  to  the  old  plan  of  growing  seedlings  in  quantity  from  the  best 
available  varieties.  This,  in  view  of  the  progressive  sterility  of  our 
best  commercial  varieties,  is  becoming  an  increasingly  difficult  matter. 

Tomatoes. — The  tomato  is  such  a  modem  addition  to  our  list  of 
really  important  vegetables,  that  its  development  from  an  ornamental 
curiosity  to  the  most  widely  grown  and  valued  of  garden  fruits  lies 
almost  within  the  memory  of  living  men.  Selection,  as  usual,  was  the 
potent  and  comparatively  rapid  means  of  changing  the  original  small, 
flabby  and  seedy  fruits  to  the  large,  solid  and  shapely  tomatoes  of  to- 
day, but  critical  crossing  has  within  the  past  15  years  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  production  of  superior  varieties.  Many  breeders 
find  the  tomato  a  fascinating  and  practical  subject  for  their  efforts.  It 
requires  four  or  five  years  of  rigid  selection  to  sufficiently  fix  a  cross- 
bred variety,  if  of  markedly  diverse  parentage.  There  appears  to  be 
a  particular  tendency  toward  reversion  to  primitive  forms  in  the  third 
generation  of  cross-bred  tomatoes.  The  classic  development  of  the 
Trophy  tomato  by  20  years  of  selection  from  the  original  cross  of 
primitive  tomato  or  "love  apple"  with  the  angular  garden  tomato  of 
1850,  made  by  Dr.  Hand  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  never  been  equalled 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  excelled  by  hurried  modern  introducers. 

The  practical  vegetable  breeding  of  the  immediate  future  would 
seem  to  lie  rather  in  efforts  to  produce  varieties  resistant  to  current 
diseases  than  in  continual  refinements  of  the  edible  portions.  In- 
creased vigor  and  resistance  to  germ  infection  appear  to  be  of  the 
highest  importance  in  many  varieties.  Substantial  progress  has  been 
made  by  varietal  selection  in  opposing  asparagus  rust,  potato  blight 
and  corn  smut.  A  reasonably  blight-resistant  melon  is  at  the  present 
time  most  ardently  desired.  Many  factors  go  to  make  up  the  complex 
modern  demands  on  vegetable  growth.  All  are  important,  but  vigor 
and  disease  resistance  are  so  in  the  highest  degree. 
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THE  BREEDING  AND  PROPAGATION  OF  FLORISTS' 

FLOWERS. 

W.  N.  RuDD,  Morgan  Pabk,  III. 

The  coupling  of  these  two  subjects  together  seems  eminently 
proper,  as  the  present  situation — especially  with  regard  to  the  carna- 
tion— is  that  the  breeders  are  yearly  producing  new  and  better  varie- 
ties, and  the  grower  is  just  as  rapidly  destroying  them  by  improper 
methods  of  propagating  and  growing. 

Perhaps  a  short  summary  of  the  extent,  or  better,  the  limitation, 
of  the  writer's  experience  may  be  of  use  in  estimating  the  value  of  any 
ideas  advanced  in  this  paper.  For  some  eighteen  years  I  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  growing  cut  flowers  for  market  purposes,  largely 
carnations  and  chrysanthemums,  and  for  the  last  thirteen  years  have 
been  interested  in  the  breeding  of  carnations — with  no  very  striking 
success  so  far  as  the  putting  out  of  phenomenal  new  things  is  con- 
cerned. The  work  has  been  conducted  strictly  from  the  commercial 
standpoint  and,  like  all  work  of  this  kind  conducted  from  this  stand- 
point, has  but  little  value  in  a  scientific  way.  Questions  of  economy, 
the  saving  of  time,  labor  and  greenhouse  space  compel  the  dropping 
of  any  line  so  soon  as  it  shall  appear  not  to  offer  reasonable  chances 
for  gain.  We  cannot  study  retrograde  or  degenerate  movements. 
I'^ailures — that  is,  undesirable  types — ^are  at  once  destroyed  and  re- 
placed by  what  seems  to  give  more  chance  of  gain,  and  no  proper  study 
is,  or  can  be  made  of  the  causes  of  the  retrogression  or  degeneracy. 
This  same  commercial  pressure  and  desire  to  economize  time,  leads 
us  to  keep  incomplete  records  and  lays  us  open  to  more  than  a  sus- 
picion of  inaccuracy.  General  statements,  summaries  or  conclusions, 
no  matter  how  positively  put  forth  by  us,  are  open  to  suspicion  also, 
because  we  have  no  true  conception  of  what  scientific  accuracy  means. 
Many  of  us  entirely  fail  to  study  the  scientific  work  which  has  been 
done,  or  is  being  done  in  breeding  and  heredity,  while  the  best  of  us 
can  hardly  lay  claim  to  more  than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  it,  gained 
through  digests,  reviews  and  summaries. 

On  the  other  hand  the  scientific  student  of  these  matters  is  not 
primarily  concerned  about  the  conmiercial  value  of  his  products,  and 
will  preserve  for  careful  study  degenerate  or  sickly  individuals  which 
the  commercial  breeder  will  promptly  discard.  Failures  are  failures, 
simply,  to  the  one,  while  to  the  other  they  are  often  subjects  for  care- 
ful study  as  possibly  containing  the  key  to  the  cause.  The  one  is  con- 
cerned solely  with  the  value  of  the  resulting  individual,  and  has  neither 
the  time,  knowledge  nor  inclination  to  search  deeply  into  the  cause.  To 
the  other,  the  cause  is  the  main  matter  of  interest,  and  the  possible 
commercial  value  of  the  result  is  a  subordinate  one.  The  commercial 
breeder  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  commercial  values,  and  a  highly 
cultivated,  almost  instinctive  selective  sense  for  progressive  or  valu- 
able traits.  The  scientific  student  is  quite  generally  deficient  in  knowl- 
edge of  commercial  values. 
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These  conditions  of  wide  variance  between  the  two  classes  of  men 
as  to  knowledge,  methods  and  aims  will  explain  the  state  of  mild  con- 
tempt frequently  shown  by  each  for  the  other.  The  commercial  breeder 
takes  a  tumble  when  he  attempts  to  draw  scientific  conclusions  from 
his  work,  and  the  scientist  is  often  left  at  the  post  when  he  ventures 
to  discuss  or  assign  commercial  values. 

It  is  far  from  my  intent  to  belittle  the  work  of  the  scientist.  He 
has  worked  miracles  and  is  doing  so  daily.  What  future  work  in  the 
close  study  of  the  breeding  of  plants  will  do,  no  man  can  say.  It  is 
safe  to  believe,  however,  that  many  problems,  the  answers  to  which  we 
cannot  even  guess  at  present,  will  be  solved.  At  the  risk  of  being 
called  a  Philistine,  however,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that,  so  far  as 
regards  the  commercial  breeder  of  florists'  plants,  the  scientist,  so 
far  as  science  has  been  assimilated,  has  done  little  more  for  him  than 
to  enable  him  in  certain  cases  to  make  a  little  shrewder  guess.  The 
term  scientific  breeding,  as  applied  to  our  subject,  is  a  misnomer.  The 
breeding  of  florists'  flowers  remains  today  almost  a  pure  art. 

There  are  two  principal  recognized  methods  of  breeding  florists' 
flowers,  by  selection  to  fix  a  type  and  by  cross  breeding.  The  two 
methods  are  not  so  different  as  they  might  seem.  Success  in  each  de- 
pends— barring  occasional  accident — on  the  same  qualities  in  the  oper- 
ator. The  cross  may  almost  be  considered  a  minor  matter.  It  is  the 
fine,  almost  instinctive,  power  for  the  perception  of  minute  variations, 
both  progressive  and  retrogressive,  on  which  most  largely  depends  suc- 
cess, and  the  lack  of  it  in  either  case  means  failure. 

This  same  power  of  minute  observation  enables  the  cross  breeder 
to  become  acquainted,  as  it  were,  with  his  subjects,  to  learn  their  indi- 
vidual potencies  and  combining  powers  and  year  by  year,  if  he  is 
careful  about  introducing  foreign  blood,  to  predict  more  and  more 
closely  the  results  of  his  crosses;  and  yet  he  will  often  be  unable  to 
give  to  you  or  me  any  good  and  sufficient  reason  why  he  selects  or 
rejects,  or  why  makes  or  avoids  certain  crosses,  any  more  than  the 
painter  can  give  you  rule  or  reason  for  all  the  varying  form  or  color 
in  his  masterpiece. 

Breeding  and  propagating  in  fioriculture  have  widely  varying  ob- 
jects. One  is  a  process  for  producing  (I  had  almost  said  creating) 
new  forms;  the  other  is  a  process  for  increasing  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals of  one  form.  An  attempt  to  discuss  methods  of  propagation 
is  unnecessary. 

Florists'  plants  that  are  propagated  by  seed  do  not  generally  de- 
teriorate for  long  periods,  as  the  seed  is  commonly  grown  by  expert 
specialists,  carefully  rogued  and  kept  up  to  standard.  In  the  plants 
commonly  propagated  from  cuttings,  rapid  deterioration  is  often  no- 
ticed. This  is  due  to  one  or  several  of  many  causes.  A  poor  cutting 
may  be  taken  from  a  good  plant,  or  an  apparently  good  cutting  from 
a  starved,  sickly  or  overfed  plant.  The  cutting  may  be  weakened  by 
too  high  a  temperature  in  the  propagating  bed,  or  by  having  to  sustain 
itself  too  long  without  roots  by  reason  of  too  low  a  temperature  in  the 
sand,  or  by  remaining  too  long  after  rooting  without  potting.     At- 
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tacks  of  disease  or  improper  growing,  of  course,  hasten  the  deteriora- 
tion of  a  variety  but  do  not  concern  us  at  this  time. 

Granting  that  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work  is  properly  done, 
the  sand  good  and  clean,  watering  and  ventilation  properly  attended 
to  and  soil  and  after  culture  all  that  can  be' asked,  there  is  still  deterio- 
ration in  many  cases.  A  sickly  or  diseased  plant  gives  its  own  warn- 
ing, and  only  the  most  careless  grower  will  take  cuttings  from  it.  By 
far  the  most  insidious  danger  lies  in  the  strong  vigorous  plant  produc- 
ing fine  blooms,  but  overfed.  Here  is  the  great  danger  and  here,  I 
believe,  lies  the  prime  cause  of  deterioration,  especially  in  the  carnation. 
A  plant  once  overfed  seems  a  changed  individual  and  this  changed 
condition  extends  to  its  progeny  by  cuttings,  to  a  great  degree. 

When  we  have  taken  cuttings  from  healthy  plants  in  vigorous 
growing  condition,  and  which  we  know  not  to  have  been  over  stimu- 
lated; when  we  have  given  them  perfect  conditions  and  perfect  care, 
from  cutting  to  flowering  time  and  back  again,  year  after  year,  there 
will  often  be  noted  a  steady  decline  in  productiveness  with  a  possible 
retention  of  good  health  and  vigor.  We  have  failed  to  learn  our  les- 
son of  the  breeder,  we  have  selected  with  only  one  object  in  view  and 
have  overlooked  the  difference  in  productiveness  of  our  individual 
plants.  When  we  learn  to  scrutinize  ever>'  cutting  as  to  its  quality, 
and  every  plant  from  which  a  cutting  is  made,  not  only  as  to  its 
health  and  vigor,  but  also  as  to  its  flower  producing  qualities,  and  to 
reject  all  but  the  very  best,  then  will  we  hear  less  of  the  deterioration 
of  varieties. 

In  a  word,  success  in  breeding,  success  in  propagating,  in  fact,  suc- 
cess in  all  floricultural  operations  is  due  to  that  quality  by  which  some 
writer  has  defined  genius — an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains. 

CARNATION    NOTES. 

The  following  notes,  though  hardly  proper  to  be  included  in  the 
reading  of  this  paper,  may  be  of  some  interest  if  subsequently  printed. 

It  has  been  our  custom  to  so  time  our  crossing  as  to  ripen  seed 
for  March  sowing.  These  seedlings  have  been  planted  in  frames  and 
allowed  to  bloom  in  the  open,  those  showing  desirable  qualities  being 
removed  to  the  greenhouse  for  subsequent  trial,  the  undesirable  ones 
being  destroyed,  and  those  not  blooming  before  frost  being  disregarded, 
experience  having  show^n  them  to  be  generally  worthless. 

The  first  bloom  has  been  from  July  15th  to  August  8th,  varying 
in  different  years.  The  plants  blooming  earliest  have  been  generally 
singles  and  those  double  enough  for  commercial  purposes  but  of  med- 
ium or  small  size,  with  very  few  of  the  over  double  or  bursting  form. 
The  early  bloomers  have  quite  generally  been  found  the  freest  in  bloom 
through  later  trials.  The  bursters  have  increased  in  number  later, 
while  the  singles,  though  still  showing,  have  not  been  so  numerous.  The 
larger  number  of  desirable  varieties  have  flowered  from  two  to  four 
weeks  after  the  -first  bloom,  and  seldom  have  any  been  saved  after 
September   15th.     A  record  of  each  cross  has  of  course  always  been 
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kept,  and  for  several  seasons  a  brief  record  of  each  seedling  blooming, 
as  regards  doubleness  and  color.  These  records  cover  2,170  separate 
plants  and  during  a  season  of  confinement  to  the  house  were  tabulated 
and  summarized  in  various  ways.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  records 
did  not  cover  the  entire  number  of  plants  from  any  cross  except  in  a 
few  cases,  as  sickly  or  plainly  undesirable  forms  were  at  once  pulled 
up,  and  many  had  not  bloomed  when  freezing  weather  came  on.  With 
these  exceptions  the  notes  are  believed  to  cover  the  ground  reasonably 
well,  and  to  be  fairly  accurate.  No  distinction  was  made  between  those 
bursting  from  over  doubleness  and  those  from  malformation. 

SINGLENESS  OR  DOUBLENESS. 

733  individuals  (one  season's  crosses)  gave  singles 161 

Commercial  doubles    361 

Over  double  or  bursters 211 

1437  individuals  gave   singles 385 

Commercial   706 

Bursters    557 

2170  individuals  gave  singles 546 

Commercial   1067 

Bursters 557 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  sum  of  the  singles  and  bursters  approxi- 
mates quite  closely  the  total  of  the  commercials. 

The  earlier  crosses  seemed  to  produce  more  singles  and  less  burst- 
ers. The  crosses  made  December  10  to  January  1  where  plants  were 
at  their  best,  before  feeding  commenced,  produced  very  nearly  an 
equal  number  of  singles  and  bursters,  with  the  commercials  showing 
a  slight  increase  over  the  sum  of  the  other  two.  The  late  crosses 
showed  the  bursters  in  excess  of  the  singles  and  the  early  and  late 
crosses  showed  the  sum  of  the  singles  and  bursters  in  excess  of  the 
commercials. 

The  above  should  not  be  considered  as  at  all  conclusive,  as  the 
mid-season  crosses  were  very  much  in  excess  in  number  of  the  early 
and  late  ones. 

Crosses  of  one  female  by  various  males  and  the  reverse,  when 
there  were  100  or  more  individuals,  did  not  vary  largely  from  the  pro- 
portions of  the  2,170  individuals  noted  before. 

COLOR. 

A  large  number  of  tabulations  were  made  and  much  care  was 
exercised  in  making  them,  but  they  all  lead  back  to  one  conclusion, 
that  is:  the  color  of  the  seedling  is  a  matter  depending  entirely  upon 
the  individual  potency  of  the  parents.  The  most  potent  parents  as  to 
color  were  those  which  were  the  result  of  many  generations  of  previous 
breeding  to  color.  Some  reproduced  their  color  better  as  males,  others 
as  females,  and  others  equally  well  in  either  case.     Special  search  was 
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made  for  some  indications  that  the  theory  that  the  male  has  the 
greater  influence  on  color  was  true.  It  is  a  positive  fact  that  in  these 
2,170  crosses,  the  theory  does  not  hold.  I  could  get  no  tabulation,  the 
results  of  which  would  not  be  changed  by  the  withdrawal  of  certain 
male  crosses  and  the  substitution  of  certain  other  female  or  vice 
versa.  It  is  true  that  certain  mongrel  crosses  did  show  a  slight  pre- 
ponderance of  the  male  color  in  the  seedlings,  but  they  were  few  in 
number  and  the  withdrawal  of  a  very  few  crosses  would  have  changed 
the  result  to  the  other  sfde. 


Chairman  Manning:  I  think  we  have  time  to  give  some  discussion 
to  the  papers  that  have  been  presented,  and  I  presume  it  will  be  desir- 
able to  limit  the  period  of  each  speaker  to  three  or  five  minutes  in  or- 
der that  all  who  are  interested  may  have  something  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Rawson,  who  I  think  has  had  some  experience 
in  irrigation  in  New  England,  to  open  the  discussion  of  Professor 
King's  paper. 

Mr.  Rawson:  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  anything  very  bene- 
ficial to  you  on  the  paper  that  you  have  asked  me  to  discuss.  I  en- 
joyed it  very  much  and  I  know  that  we  are  speaking  to-day  to  gentle- 
men who  represent  not  only  the  section  here,  but  all  parts  of  the 
United^  States.  Probably  no  representative  gathering  equal  to  this 
one,  ever  came  together  before  although  we  may  not  be  so  great  in 
number  as  we  have  been  on  other  occasions. 

The  subject  of  irrigation  is  one  in  which  I  have  been  interested 
for  the  last  forty  years,  and  probably  I  was  one  of  the  first  irriga- 
tors in  the  East.  You  all  know  that  irrigation  is  very  beneficial  to 
the  growth  of  plants,  because  all  plants  contain  from  70  to  90  per 
cent  moisture,  and  it  is  therefore  the  largest  part  of  the  plant,  and  for 
that  reason  it  is  an  article  that  must  be  supplied.  It  follows  therefore, 
that  those  of  us  who  have  irrigation  plants  and  use  them  to  any  great 
extent  are  the  most  successful  ones  in  prodtxring  crops,  not  only  in 
the  East,  but  in  every  other  section  of  the  country  where  irrigation  has 
been  practiced.  The  subject  of  irrigation  is  in  its  infancy.  There  are 
various  ways  of  doing  it;  there  is  sub-irrigation,  but  the  irrigation 
which  we  in  the  East  practice  is  that  of  supplying  in  some  way  about 
one  inch  of  water  to  the  surface  of  the  soil  once  a  week.  That  is  equal 
to  the  amount  of  the  natural  rainfall  which  is  nearly  fifty  inches  a 
year,  and  if  we  can  supply  one  inch  of  water  per  week  to  the  soil,  we 
will  get  a  good  crop,  no  matter  what  we  grow.  I  know  that  the  cost 
of  irrigation  plants  in  many  sections  of  the  country  is  equal  to  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  land  which  they  irrigate,  but  as  the  land  which 
we  cultivate  is  used  as  a  machine  and  as  the  water  which  we  supply 
is  nourishment  to  the  plant,  it  seems  to  me  the  most  important  thing 
for  us  to  have  is  nourishment  and  for  that  reason  we  have  expended 
large  amounts  of  capital  amounting  to  $10,000,  $25,000  and  even  $50,- 
000  in  some  cases  for  irrigating  plants  and  we  get  our  money  back  very 
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quickly  on  the  investment.  I  have  known  many  cases  where  crops 
would  produce  $2,000  and  $2,500  per  acre,  where  if  we  had  not  irri- 
gated, the  land  would  have  yielded  not  more  than  $1,000.  In  these 
cases  we  not  only  get  our  money  back  but  we  get  good  interest  for  all 
years  to  come,  and  for  that  reason  the  intensive  farmers  of  the  East 
all  have  their  irrigation  plants  and  put  them  to  practical  use. 

Chairman  Manning :  Dr.  Galloway,  may  we  ask  you  to  say  a 
few  words  on  this  subject? 

Dr.  Galloway:  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  this 
paper,  except  possibly  to  emphasize  the  point  that  he  strongly  brought 
out,  namely,  that  the  soil  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  simple  propo- 
sition. If  we  go  back  in  history  we  find  now  and  then  some  individual 
or  set  of  individuals  who  claim  that  they  have  discovered  the  secret  of 
handling  soils  by  some  chemical  process.  Years  ago  it  was  the  doc- 
trine of  the  chemist  that  by  chemical  analysis  we  could  determine  the 
needs  of  the  soil.  That  has  been  discredited,  and  the  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  that  Professor  King  has  pointed  out  that  the  soil  is  a  great 
laboratory  wherein  this  work  is  being  carried  on  and  there  is  any  one 
of  two,  three  or  a  half  a  dozen  things  to  which  we  can  attribute  sue  • 
cess  of  crops,  but  we  must  look  at  the  combination  of  things  and 
study  the  proposition  from  that  standpoint. 

Chairman  Manning:  I  will  call  for  a  discussion  of  Dr.  Woods' 
paper  on  "Plant  Diseases." 

Professor  Rane:  I  might  say  the  subject  was  very  broadly  treated 
and  I  am  sure  we  are  all  interested.  It  seems  to  me  all  of  the  papers 
we  have  heard  this  morning  dovetail  into  each  other  very  closely.  The 
more  I  listened  to  the  subjects  the  more  I  was  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  after  all  the  soil  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  crop  growth. 
I  have  been  in  educational  lines  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  think 
that  if  there  is  anything  that  I  have  been  impressed  with  more  than 
anything  else,  it  is  that  if  we  do  not  have  much  soil,  there  is  no  use 
of  anything  else.  The  more  you  know  about  a  soil  the  greater  chances 
there  are  of  success.  I  am  of  the  candid  opinion  that  oftentimes  many 
of  our  diseases  and  many  of  our  insect  depredations  are  brought  about 
more  from  certain  conditions  of  soil  than  any  other  thing.  Take  Mr. 
Rawson's  business  about  Boston  and  the  other  men  that  are  in  the 
market  gardening  work.  One  of  the  first  things  is  to  make  proper 
soil  for  the  particular  crops  they  are  endeavoring  to  grow.  I  have  been 
before  their  association  every  year  and  discussed  with  them-  various 
subjects.  I  find  those  men  are  men  of  but  comparatively  little  educa- 
tion on  the  question  of  depredations.  The  most  essential  thing  is 
proper  soil,  then  provide  against  the  different  depredations  as  a  part 
of  the  culture  of  the  crop.  I  appreciate  most  highly  all  the  work  that 
has  been  done  along  these  lines,  but  I  think  we  ought  to  emphasize 
more  and  more  the  importance,  as  these  papers  have  brought  out,  of 
getting  in  the  first  place  a  proper  soil,  then  get  at  the  proper  method  of 
handling  it. 

Professor  Alwood:  Dr.  Woods  said  something  in  his  paper  that 
I  want  to  repeat,  because  I  thought  perhaps  I  have  been  a  great  sinner 
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in  the  line  of  many  publications,  little  leaflets,  bulletins  and  so  on,  and 
I  long  ago  came  to  the  conclusion  that  what  we  needed  was  not  so 
many  publications,  but  to  tram  young  men  to  do  the  work,  and  1 
tried  in  a  small  way,  a  few  men  that  came  under  my  care.  The  govern- 
ment is  publishing  vast  quantities  of  literature,  bulletins — we  are  bulle- 
tined to  death,  while  the  stations  are  also  publishing  vast  quantities  of 
bulletins,  tons  and  trainloads  of  them  every  year,  and  yet  they  are  not 
training  men  enough  to  fill  the  places  that  are  open  for  them.  It  now 
seems  to  me  that  much  of  the  time  put  upon  bulletins  and  other 
publications  of  the  stations  and  by  the  government,  most  of  which  are 
thrown  away,  had  better  be  spent  in  teaching  men  to  do  things  and 
to  go  out  into  the  fields  and  do  things  well  and  thus  accomplish  some- 
thing, come  in  contact  with  the  growers  and  show  them  how  to  do 
some  things  well. 

Mr.  McNeill :  In  regard  to  that  recommendation  to  publish  fewer 
bulletins,  I  would  say— don't  do  it.  The  bulletin  is  just  as  essential  to 
the  success  of  all  these  movements  as  the  men.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  bulletin  is  the  pioneer. 

Until  you  can  make  a  thing  familiar  to  the  people,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral public  by  printed  matter,  your  men's  time  is  largely  wasted.  The 
training  of  men  is  an  expensive  operation.  Good  men  are  rare  articles. 
There  are  only  a  few  of  Ihem  and  we  have  got  to  take  care  of  them 
very  carefully.  Do  not  publish  fewer  bulletins  but  rather  train  more 
men,  and  support  those  colleges  more  liberally  that  are  training  men 
in  a  first-class  manner.  The  McDonald  College  in  our  ow^n  country  and 
a  thousand  and  one  of  that  sort  here  in  the  States,  are  all  practical 
sources  of  help. 

Mr.  Quaintance :  In  Mr.  Woods'  paper  he  spoke  of  our  men  going 
into  the  fields  with  the  growers.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that,  and  I  think 
there  is  need  at  the  present  time  for  more  experienced  men  to  go  into 
the  field  and  gardens  and  actually  show  and  demonstrate  what  they 
are  teaching. 

Mr.  Robinson:  I  want  to  supplement  a  remark  by  Professor  Al- 
wood.  In  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  we  had  read  bulletins  and  liter- 
ature of  all  kinds  and  with  very  little  result.  More  was  done  by  Mr. 
Scott  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  whom  Professor  Alwood 
trained,  coming  there  and  by  illustrating  orchard  work,  teaching  how- 
to  combat  codling  moth,  bitter  rot,  etc.,  than  by  all  the  bulletins  put 
together  that  ever  came  into  that  county,  and  I  have  half  a  ton  of 
them. 

Mr.  McNeill :  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  John  the  Baptist  of  the 
Bulletin,  you  never  would  have  got  the  Savior.  You  would  still  be 
crying  in  the  wilderness. 

Dr.  Galloway :  In  regard  to  the  question  of  plant  diseases,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  what  has  been  said  that  bore  pretty  hard  on  the 
soil,  and  the  inference  might  be  drawn  that  if  you  take  any  kind  of 
soil  and  put  plenty  of  moisture  with  it,  a  crop  can  be  grown.  I  hold 
that  something  else  must  be  put  with  the  soil  and  that  is  gray  matter. 
Unless  you  have  the  right  kind  of  brain  matter,  the  soil  is  not  worth 
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very  much.  I  remember  some  years  ago  I  had  a  young  man  interested  in 
plant  diseases;  he  said,  "If  we  had  the  kind  of  soil  that  they  have  in 

,  anybody  could  grow  lettuce;  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  man, 

it  is  a  question  of  the  kind  of  soil."  I  said,  "Do  you  really  think  it? 
Let  us  send  up  there  and  get  some."  We  got  half  a  dozen  wheelbar- 
rows full  and  put  up  a  bed  of  lettuce,  and  it  was  the  worst  diseased 
bed  of  lettuce  we  ever  had. 

Mr.  Pierson:  Something  that  was  said  along  this  line  started 
me  to  my  feet.  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  subscribe  to  the  thought, 
that  the  soil  is  the  ne  plus  ultra,  I  believe  the  man  behind  the  gun 
has  more  to  do  with  it.  Of  course  we  all  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
soil  is  a  very  important  factor;  we  cannot  grow  anything  good  on 
poor  soil,  but  you  must  have  gray  matter  behind  it. 

I  believe  on  the  question  of  plant  diseases,  we  are  paying  too 
much  attention  to  remedies.  We  should  pay  more  attention  to  the 
removal  of  causes  that  permit  the  plant  diseases.  Take  for  example 
black  spot,  which  is  so  injurious  to  the  rose  under  glass.  You  hardly 
ever  hear  black  spot  mentioned  in  these  days,  but  the  question  is  to 
find  the  cause  that  permitted  black  spot ;  to  try  to  cure  a  plant  that  has 
been  infected  with  black  spot,  is  like  trying  to  cure  a  man  of  con- 
sumption. The  thing  to  do  is  to  start  with  a  young,  healthy  plant  and 
keep  that  plant  healthy,  so  I  think  our  object  in  plant  diseases  is  to 
look  at  what  produces  the  cause  at  first  and  then  remedy  it. 

Mr.  Vaughan  asked  about  melon  diseases  in  certain  districts  in 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Pierson:  I  think  in  those  localities  that  were  mentioned  the 
climatic  conditions  are  such  that  there  are  no  diseases  that  interfere 
with  the  healthy  growth  of  the  melon,  and  necessarily  where  the 
foliage  and  plant  are  intact,  the  fruit  must  be  of  high  quality,  so  out- 
side crops  are  largely  the  result  of  accident  we  might  say,  rather,  of 
such  locality  where  the  conditions  are  favorable  to  such  plant  growth. 
Of  course,  under  glass  one  can  have  more  control  of  circumstances 
and  look  for  the  causes  that  produce  diseases  and  obviate  them  by 
getting  rid  of  the  cause  that  produces  them. 

Professor  Van  Deman:  There  is  one  other  thing  that  has  not 
been  touched  upon,  which  I  think  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this 
whole  subject,  and  that  is  climatology.  The  climatic  conditions  very 
largely  control  the  fungous  diseases.  We  come  into  the  arid  regions 
and  they  are  very  free  from  them ;  for  instance,  there  are  certain 
fruits  that  may  grow  in  certain  climates  almost  irrespective  of  soil. 
The  cherry  for  example  will  grow  nowhere  in  the  United  States  as 
large  as  on  the  Pacific  coast,  especially  in  Oregon  and  Washington; 
the  cherries  in  that  region  are  not  equalled  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  and  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  climate.  They  may  be  left  alone, 
planted  and  almost  absolutely  neglected  and  yet  they  grow  success- 
fully because  of  the  peculiarly  favorable  climatic  conditions,  and  while 
we  are  discussing  this  matter  of  soil  and  all  those  other  parts  of  the 
subject,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  climate  as  one  of  the 
factors. 
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Professor  Taft:  Along  this  same  line  I  want  to  refer  to  an  in- 
stance we  had  in  Michigan.  As  many  of  you  know,  we  have  a  sec- 
tion in  the  southwest  of  Michigan  where  there  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  grapes  and  for  years  they  were  free  from  black  rot.  They  have  a 
well-drained  soil  and  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  had  a  number  of 
years  of  extreme  dry  weather  in  August  and  September,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  condition,  they  grew  the  grape  without  spraying  and  with- 
out black  rot  for  two  or  three  years,  then  had  excessive  rainfall  you 
might  say  in  the  summer  time  and  the  result  is  this,  that  the  disease 
has  come  in  there  and  has  seriously  injured  the  grape  and  is  gradually 
spreading  until  it  covers  the  entire  section.  Right  here  was  the  need 
of  remedies  and  this  question  was  taken  up  and  we  found  we  could 
control  this  rot  by  spraying.  This  year  the  unsprayed  vineyards  have 
lost  the  entire  crop,  and  where  they  have  sprayed  thoroughly,  perhaps 
five  or  six  times  and  have  done  the  work  thoroughly,  they  have  saved 
the  crop,  there  is  hardly  a  grape  to  the  bunch  that  is  destroyed,  and 
when  it  comes  to  fighting  insects  and  diseases  we  ought  not  only  to 
consider  the  soil  and  climate,  but  the  extreme  thoroughness  in  applica- 
tion which  I  think  was  referred  to  by  both  speakers.  Where  they 
have  tried  to  spray  and  control  rot,  by  two  or  three  applications,  it  has 
been  largely  a  failure.  We  have  had  the  same  thing  too  with  our 
apple  orchards  this  year.  We  found  that  the  men  who  sprayed  the 
longest  and  those  who  were  the  most  thorough  in  their  applications 
had  the  best  success.  They  sprayed  five  or  six  or  seven  times  and 
had  fruit  free  from  scab,  while  the  unsprayed  trees,  or  those  sprayed 
two  or  three  times,  have  suffered  seriously. 

Mr.  Kendel:  Dr.  Woods  spoke  about  frosts  and  it  recalled  to  my 
mind  a  visit  I  made  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  with  a  florist  who  was 
protecting  himself  against  early  frosts  in  my  .section  of  the  country; 
we  are  apt  to  have  a  frost  in  October  and  then  six  weeks  of  nice 
weather  following.  Two  years  ago  it  occurred  the  20th  of  September 
when  it  touched  the  corn,  squashes  and  all  kinds  of  crops.  This  man 
had  a  tent  as  large  as  this  room  constructed  of  mosquito  netting  that 
he  has  used  for  three  years  for  covering  his  dahlias.  The  first  year 
he  put  this  up  the  outfit  was  paid  for  from  cuttings  of  dahlias  that 
were  under  the  tent  after  the  first  frost.  Outside  of  the  tent  every- 
thing was  destroyed  and  under  it  everything  was  saved.  I  do  not 
know  the  accuracy  of  a  statement  which  I  read  some  time  ago,  that 
the  frost  created  an  acid  in  the  plant  that  destroyed  it.  I  have  my 
doubts  whether  that  is  true,  because  some  years  ago  I  had  a  Chinese 
lily  growing  in  my  bedroom  and  the  fire  of  the  furnace  went  out  and 
the  plant  froze  solid,  the  water  in  the  dish  was  also  frozen  solid.  I 
set  that  Chinese  lily,  which  was  in  full  bloom,  into  my  wash  basin 
and  sprinkled  it  with  ice  water.  That  night  the  Chinese  lily  was 
blooming  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  Now,  if  the  frost  put 
acid  into  the  plant,  then  the  cold  water  took  it  out  again.  Possibly 
there  is  some  remedy  in  that  direction  for  preventing  damage  from  an 
early  frost. 
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Chairman  Manning:  I  think  this  question  of  protection  that  Mr. 
Kendel  speaks  of  is  very  important  in  avoiding  the  effects  of  frost. 

Dr.  Galloway:  A  great  deal  of  work  is  being  done  in  the  matter 
of  frost  protection,  so  that  on  the  Pacific  coast  where  late  frosts  some- 
times cause  damage  to  citrus  fruits,  there  the  fruit  is  protected  by 
smudging,  by  water  spraying  and  other  processes.  The  question  of 
frost  protection  is  in  a  measure  a  pathological  question,  and  the  method 
of  frost  injuries  is  also  a  pathological  question.  The  question  the 
gentleman  just  raised  with  reference  to  the  cause  is  something  that  is 
well  known  to  those  who  have  had  experience  with  frost  troubles,  that 
is,  if  you  can  prevent  the  frost  from  quickly  going  out  of  the  plant, 
as  the  common  expression  is,  you  can  prevent  injury,  hence  water  upon 
a  growing  plant  produces  that  effect,  simply  due  to  changes  brought 
about  in  the  cell. 

A  Member:  I  think  we  might  take  up  the  subject  of  Florists' 
Flowers. 

Mr.  Pierson:  I  am  a  practical  florist  rather  than  a  breeder  or 
experimenter.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  look  at  the  profit,  or  discern 
as  far  as  possible  the  market  value.  I  have  rather  prided  myself  on 
the  ability  to  see  the  dollars  and  cents;  Mr.  Rudd  has  mentioned  in 
his  paper  that  he  does  not  find  time  to  devote  to  the  scientific  aspect 
of  the  case,  but  Mr.  Rudd's  article  is  full  of  thought;  Mr.  Rudd  is 
a  thoughtful  man  and  anything  that  he  writes  always  makes  people 
think.  He  speaks  of  the  relation  between  the  variations  by  sports  and 
seedling  variations  and  shows  that  they  are  not  vastly  different.  I 
think  he  is  right  in  that.  I  think  the  ordinary  deterioration  in  cuttings 
comes  from  the  very  fact  that  we  are  not  the  close  observers  that  he 
says  we  should  be,  and  make  too  many  cuttings  from  deteriorated  parts 
of  the  plants,  for  we  look  at  them  collectively  rather  than  individually, 
even  in  one  particular  variety.  Take  for  example  our  native  tree  fruits 
of  the  forests,  and  there  are  probably  hundreds  or  thousands  of  varie- 
ties or  distinct  types  of  these  trees,  which  if  propagated  by  grafting 
would  be  perpetuated,  but  we  are  not  close  observers  and  do  not  pick 
out  those  particular  types  of  trees  and  do  not  appreciate  them.  With  the 
florist's  flowers  you  will  find  this  quite  marked  in  some  cases.  You 
will  remember  the  Pierson  fern  which  was  sent  out  some  time  ago. 
That  was  an  accident  if  we  may  so  term  it.  One  of  my  young  men 
who  was  a  close  observer  saw  in  the  small  plant  as  it  came  from  the 
original  plant  a  marked  variation  in  the  evolution  of  the  leaf.  It  was 
called  to  my  attention,  laid  aside  and  developed  into  a  plant  that  was 
absolutely  distinct  from  the  original.  This  was  not  so  wonderful  in 
itself,  but  it  is  in  the  fact  that  from  this  variation  so  many  different 
and  unique  forms  of  this  species  were  developed.  Now  we  have  the 
elegantissima,  showing  the  tendency  of  this  particular  plant  to  under- 
go bud  variation  the  same  as  seedlings  so  often  do.  He  speaks  about 
carnations  deteriorating.  I  think  we  often  assume  that  varieties  deteri- 
orate because  they  are  sent  out  before  they  become  well  fixed.  They 
do  not  stand  the  test  of  time,  consequently  we  are  apt  to  hastily  say 
that  they  deteriorate.    I  claim  they  never  ought  to  have  been  christened. 
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The  best  varieties  like  the  Lawson  and  some  of  that  type  will  not 
necessarily  deteriorate.  We  should  be  more  careful  in  the  selection 
of  buds  and  perpetuate  the  type  which  is  most  desirable.  We  want 
thoroughness,  we  want  to  be  closer  observers  and  many  things  we 
hastily  say  are  wrong  are  simply  due  to  the  fact  of  our  superficiality. 

Professor  Alwood:  I  would  like  to  call  on  Dr.  Woods  on  bud 
variations. 

Dr.  Woods:  Referring  to  the  case  of  the  fern  varieties  just  dis- 
cussed, might  it  not  be  possible  that  these  were  really  hybrids  instead 
of  varieties  produced  by  bud  variation?  It  is  well  known,  of  course* 
that  the  crossing  of  ferns  is  readily  accomplished  through  the  trans- 
fer of  spermatozoids — small  bodies  corresponding  to  the  pollen  of  higher 
plants.  While  some  variation  might  occur  in  ferns  as  a  result  of  feed- 
ing and  of  changed  environment,  or  as  a  result  of  what  might  be  called 
mutations,  it  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  such  variations  are  to 
be  explained  as  a  result  of  some  previous  crossing  or  hybridization, 
probably  accidentally  accomplished.  The  difference  between  a  bud 
variety  and  a  variety  produced  by  hybridization  is,  as  Mr.  Rudd  has 
pointed  out,  often  not  very  great.  But  variations  of  the  order  of  muta- 
tions are  sometimes  produced  by  high  feeding  or  by  change  in  environ- 
ment. This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  bringing  tropical  plants  north, 
where  they  tend  to  break  up  into  a  large  number  of  varieties  through 
the  influence  of  climate.  No  new  potentiality,  however,  can  be  intro- 
duced into  a  plant  by  this  process  of  breeding,  and  at  best  it  is  a  chance 
method  of  securing  variation.  On  the  other  hand,  by  hybridization  or 
crossing,  distinct  potentialities  of  different  individuals  can  be  mixed  in 
almost  any  desired  relation,  and,  if  the  work  is  intelligently  done,  it 
can  be  made  much  more  effective  than  dependence  upon  bud  variation 
as  a  method  of  securing  new  varieties. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
Chairman,  Professor  L.  R.  Taft. 

NUT  CULTURE  IN  OUR  RURAL  ECONOMY. 
Wm.  a.  Taylor,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion  of  the  attractiveness  and  profit  of  nut  culture  has  m 
recent  years  awakened  much  interest  among  our  people  in  the  possibili- 
ties of  this  rather  newly  developed  industry.  Among  dwellers  in  cities 
and  towns  the  idea  of  nut  culture  appears  to  be  particularly  attrac- 
tive and  in  the  case  of  the  average  person  to  suggest  as  its  principal 
feature  the  sylvan  shade  and  bosky  dell  of  the  nut  harvest  rather 
than  the  hard  work  essential  to  success  in  other  lines  of  orcharding. 

As  the  result  of  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  the  writer 
has  been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  mind  of  the  average  per- 
son the  term  nut  culture  stands  for: 

1st.  A  very  pleasant  harvest  time  in  which  a  bountiful  crop  of 
beautiful  nuts  of  fine  quality  is  garnered  to  be  later  sold  at  very  re- 
munerative prices. 
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2nd.  The  production  at  low  cost  and  ultimate  sale  at  high  prices 
of  a  considerable  quantity  of  valuable  chestnut,  walnut,  hickory  or 
other  nut  tree  timber  to  be  derived  from  the  thinning  out  of  the  super- 
fluous trees  of  the  grove  or  orchard. 

In  short,  the  general  conception  of  nut  culture  among  our  people 
is  decidedly  visionary  and  highly  tinged  with  sentiment.  Doubtless  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  almost  our  entire  domestic  supply  of  tree  grown 
nuts  has  until  very  recently  been  derived  from  the  forests,  there  is  a 
deeply  imbedded  conviction  in  the  average  American  mind  that  nut 
culture  is  a  phase  of  forestry  rather  than  of  pomology ;  that  it  is  closer 
kin  to  timber  production  than  to  fruit  growing.  With  the  species 
known  to  the  writer  this  view  is  entirely  and  essentially  erroneous. 

The  production  of  straight  grained,  sound  and  valuable  timber 
necessitates  close  planting  with  a  view  to  forcing  an  erect  and  rela- 
tively tall  trunk.  This  in  turn  is  accompanied  by  the  rapid  and  con- 
tinuously progressive  smothering  of  the  lower  branches  as  the  crown 
of  the  tree  reaches  upward  with  the  rising  forest  floor.  The  result 
is  a  tall  pole  with  a  relatively  small  tuft  of  young  branches  such  as 
alone  are  capable  of  producing  blossoms  and  nuts.  The  apparent 
abundant  yields  of  Chestnuts,  walnuts  or  pecans  occasionally  observed 
in  the  crowded  forest  would  not  in  fact  be  large  yields  at  all  if  re- 
duced to  the  basis  of  bushels  or  pounds  per  acre. 

The  production  of  good  crops  of  nuts  of  most  species  on  the  con- 
trary necessitates  the  development  and  maintenance  of  a  relatively 
large  head  of  strong  growing  young  wood  which  can  only  be  done 
under  such  conditions  as  provide  an  abundance  of  air  and  sunshine. 
All  experienced  nut  growers  agree  to  the  above  statements.  I  take 
it  though  there  is  still  much  difference  of  opinion  among  them  as  to 
the  necessity  of  cultivation,  fertilizing,  pruning  and  in  specific  in- 
stances, spraying  to  control  injurious  insects  and  diseases.  Many 
maintain  that  the  leaf  imbedded,  unstirred  soil  of  the  forest  constitutes 
the  ideal  soil  condition  provided  other  factors  be  right.  The  writer 
is  strongly  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  where  nut  trees  are  planted 
primarily  for  the  crops  they  yield  rather  than  as  windbreaks  or  for 
road  side  ornamentation  or  shade  near  dwellings,  systematic  cultiva- 
tion including  judicious  use  of  suitable  cover  crops  will  be  found 
essential.  The  leaf  mold  mulch  method  of  humus  production  is  not 
practicable  under  the  sunlight  and  moisture  dispelling  conditions  of 
the  orchard,  so  man  must  exercise  a  directing  influence  over  the  con- 
ditions of  plant  growth  if  he  desires  more  regular  and  abundant  crops 
than  the  species  concerned  ordinarily  produces  in  its  natural  state.  The 
fact  is  that  Nature's  methods  do  not  promote  maximum  productiveness 
nor  highest  quality  of  product  as  judged  from  the  standpoint  of  man's 
needs.  Heavy  crops  of  nuts  in  the  forests  are  at  most  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  very  short  crops  or  even  total  failure  in  many  cases  appar- 
ently through  inability  of  the  unaided  tree  to  set  a  normal  crop  of  well 
developed  fruit  buds  while  maturing  a  heavy  yield  of  nuts.  As  with 
our  pomaceous  and  stone  fruits  we  must  steady  the  yields  by  furnish- 
ing or  rendering  available  sufficient  fertility  and  conversely  in  some 
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cases  by  reducing  the  set  of  nuts  in  full  crop  years  by  judicious  prun- 
ing or  even  by  hand  thinning  of  over  productive  varieties  of  some 
species.  Regularity  of  abundant  cropping  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  under  the  forest  condition  and  doubtless  the  most  certain  and 
economical  way  of  insuring  it  is  by  systematic  orchard  cultivation.  At 
least  this  has  been  found  true  with  the  almond  and  the  Persian  walnut 
on  the  Pacific  coast  where  the  production  has  assumed  most  import- 
ance. There  may  be  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  as  with  the  pecan 
on  alluvial  soils  that  are  abundantly  fertile  and  moist  and  there  may 
be  cases  where  the  cheapness  of  the  land  and  its  inadaptability  to 
other  profitable  uses  may  justify  an  investment  in  nut  growing  where 
only  occasional  full  crops  may  reasonably  be  expected  as  with  the 
sprout  grafted  chestnut  orchards  of  the  rough  lands  of  the  Alleghany 
and  Blue  Ridge  mountain  regions.  But  the  important  commercial 
development  of  the  industry  now  tmder  way  and  likely  to  show  large 
increase  during  the  next  decade  will  undoubtedly  be  along  lines  of 
orchard  practice  not  differing  much  in  principle  from  those  now  recog- 
nized as  essential  in  the  production  of  the  deciduous  tree  fruits. 

Of  the  present  status  of  nut  culture  in  the  United  States  little  can 
be  shown  in  statistical  form.  The  figures  as  compiled  from  the  twelfth 
census,  covering  the  crop  year  of  1899,  were  as  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

Nut  trees  and  product  in  Continental  United  States,  census  of  1900 : 

Trees.  Pounds. 

Almond  1,649,072  7,142,710 

Cocoanut   48,664  136,650 

Pecan   643,292  3,206,850 

Persian  or  English  Walnut. .. .    726,798  10,668,065 

Miscellaneous  nuts 634,460  380,224 

Acres.  Bushels. 

Peanuts    516,654  11,964,109 

Value  of  tree  nuts,  $1,949,931.   In  all  U.  S.,  $1,950,161. 

Value  of  peanuts,  $7,270,515. 

Total  value  of  nuts  produced,  $9,220,446. 

No  statistics  nor  reliable  estimates  of  later  date  relating  td  the 
entire  country  are  available,  but  by  combining  the  known  data  on 
imports  of  almonds  and  walnuts  with  the  commercial  estimates  of  the 
yields  of  those  nuts  in  California  a  fair  notion  of  the  quantity  of  those 
nuts  required  to  meet  the  present  demands  may  be  gained. 

Approximate  quantity  of  almonds  and  walnuts  consumed  in  United 
States,  1902-3  to  1906-7 : 

ALMONDS. 

1902-3.  1903-4.  1904-5,  1905-6,  1906-7, 

lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

Imported    8.142.164  9.838.852  11.745,081  16,009.326  14,233.613 

Home    grown 6,640.000  6.400,000      1.600,000      4,200,000      1,400,000 

Total 14,682,164     16,238,862    13.346.081    19,209.326     15.633,613 
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WALNUTS. 

1902-3,  1903-4,  1904-5,         1906-6,  1906-7, 

lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs.  lbs. 

Imported    12.362,667  23,670.761  21,684.104  24,917,028  32,597,592 

Home    srrown 17.140.000  11.000,000  16,180,000  12,800,000  12,000,000 

Total 29,602,667     34.670,761     36,864,104     87,717,028     44.697,692 

These  figures  appear  to  indicate  an  increasing  consumption  of 
almonds  and  especially  of  walnuts  and  though  the  data  on  .other  nuts 
are  lacking  there  has  unquestionably  been  larger  consumption  of  pecans, 
filberts,  chestnuts  and  peanuts  in  recent  years  and  a  considerably  in- 
creased home  production.  It  should  be  noted  that  we  are  still  importing 
much  the  larger  portion  of  the  almonds  and  walnuts  that  we  are  con- 
suming, domestic  production  not  having  yet  overtaken  home  consump- 
tion. 

Our  total  imports  and  exports  of  nuts  for  the  last  year  were  as 
follows : 

IMPORTS   OF   NUTS,  FISCAL  YEAR   1906-7. 

Pounds.  Value. 

Almonds 14,233,613  $2,331,816 

Cocoanuts,  free 1,349,562 

Cocoanut  meat,  broken,  or  copra,  not  shredded, 

desiccated  or  prepared,  free 7,064,532  302,132 

Cream  and  Brazil,  free 252,538  650,488 

Palm  and  palm  nut  kernels,  free 39,329 

Walnuts,  dutiable 32,597,592  2,969,649 

An  other  free 

All  other  dutiable 2,100,274 

Total  imports $9,743,250 

EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  NUTS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1906-7. 

Peanuts 6,386,012  lbs.        $278,236 

All  other 103,929 

Total  exports $382,165 

Of  the  large  number  of  species  of  nuts  that  enter  into  consumption 
in  this  country  those  that  appear  to  offer  greatest  promise  to  the 
grower  are  the  almond,  Persian  walnut,  pecan,  Japanese  and  European 
chestnuts.  The  efforts  at  filbert  culture  thus  far  made  in  the  United 
States  have  not  warranted  extensive  commercial  plantings  though  the 
impossibility  of  profitable  filbert  culture  has  by  no  means  been  demon- 
strated. The  improvement  of  the  native  chestnut  and  chinkapin,  the 
Eastern  and  the  California  black  walnuts,  the  butternut,  the  shagbark 
and  the  shellbark  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  amateur  and 
the  breeder. 

Two  species,  the  almond  and  the  Persian  walnut,  may  be  said  to  be 
upon  a  sound  economic  cultural  basis  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  one — 
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the  pecan — is  approaching  that  status  in  the  Gulf  and  South  Atlantic 
States. 

Numerous  questions  affecting  the  nut  industry  are  pressing  for 
solution,  the  rapidity  with  which  plantings  have  been  made  having  pre- 
vented the  acquirement  of  enlightening  experience  as  a  guide  to  the 
commercial  planters. 

The  important  questions  of  self- fertility  or  sterility  of  varieties, 
relative  congeniality  and  adaptability  of  grafting  stocks,  resistance  to 
diseases  and  insects,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  broad  and  important  question 
of  relative  adaptability  of  varieties  to  soils  and  regions  demand  thor- 
ough and  systematic  investigation  if  the  industry  is  to  have  healthy 
and  normal  economic  development. 

COMMERCIAL  GROWING  OF  GARDEN  VEGETABLES. 

W.  W.  Rawson,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  culture  of  vegetables  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profit- 
able of  the  many  branches  of  agriculture,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
demand  for  fresh  vegetables  is  so  great  in  our  larger  towns  and  cities 
the  growing  of  these  crops  has  become  a  business  followed  by  many 
situated  near  the  large  markets.  The  business  as  carried  on  to-day  is 
termed  market  gardening  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old-fashioned 
farming.  It  requires  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  and  experience  to  be 
a  successful  market  gardener  and  one  must  not  only  know  how  to  grow 
but  also  what  to  grow.  There  are  many  crops  of  vegetables  which  may 
be  termed  annual  products,  but  there  are  a  number  of  varieties  which 
may  be  grown  to  a  high  point  of  perfection  at  all  seasons  by  the  use 
of  glass. 

The  kitchen  garden,  as  it  is  often  termed,  includes  many  of  these 
varieties  and  especially  those  which  are  most  desired  by  the  market 
gardener,  namely,  lettuce,  cucumbers,  cabbage,  onions,  radishes,  spin- 
ach, beets,  celery,  carrots,  parsnips,  tomatoes,  cauliflower,  squashes, 
peas,  beans  and  corn. 

A  good  many  of  these  may  be  called  luxuries  and  are  quite  difficult 
to  grow,  but  there  exists  a  large  demand  for  them  in  our  larger  cities 
and  towns  and  those  market  gardeners  who  specialize  in  the  above 
varieties  and  grow  them  successfully  have  built  up  a  business  or  pro- 
fession which  is  very  profitable. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  grow  crops  in 
the  field  than  under  glass  and  those  who  have  the  best  knowledge  of 
the  business  grow  many  of  the  finer  vegetables  in  that  way. 

To  be  successful  requires  not  only  a  large  capital  and  good  land, 
but  also  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  business.  While  in  field  culture, 
we  use  the  land  for  what  it  will  produce  with  a  little  cultivation  and 
some  fertilization,  under  glass  we  use  land  as  a  machine,  putting  into 
it  such  a  crop  as  we  wish  to  produce  and  using  such  fertilizers  as  that 
special  crop  requires. 
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As  the  manufacturer  puts  into  his  machine  the  materials  which 
with  proper  care  and  attention  turn  into  the  finished  product,  so  it  is 
with  the  grower  producing  his  crop  from  the  soil. 

The  largest  material  necessary  to  produce  any  crop  is  moisture  or 
water,  consequently  no  vegetable  grower  or  market  gardener  can  suc- 
ceed without  an  irrigation  plant.  This  is  true  in  the  field  as  well  as 
under  glass,  thotigh  under  glass  the  water  can  be  regulated  according 
lo  the  requirements  of  the  crop,  while  in  the  field  the  rains  are  often- 
times so  heavy  as  to  cause  more  damage  than  benefit 

The  fertilizers  are  applied  before  the  crop  is  planted  and  as  the  crop 
to  be  grown  demands. 

There  is  only  one  satisfactory  complete  fertilizer  and  that  is  stable 
manure  which  is  applied  in  such  quantities  as  the  crops  require. 
Wherever  stable  manure  cannot  be  obtained  it  is  desirable  to  use  some 
form  of  commercial  fertilizer  possessing  the  required  amount  of  nitro- 
gen and  potash  for  that  particular  crop  and  soil,  but  for  a  general  fer- 
tilizer there  is  nothing  equal  to  stable  manure. 

Many  wonder  how  the  land  can  stand  so  much  stable  manure 
applied  many  times  a  year  and  for  many  years  without  a  rest,  but  it 
does  stand  it  and  will  produce  the  best  of  crops  even  after  a  con- 
tinual treatment  of  forty  or  fifty  years. 

There  is  however  one  complete  fertilizer  that  has  been  used  to  some 
extent  the  past  two  or  three  years  and  that  is  sheep  manure.  When 
used  as  a  top  dressing  for  second  crops  in  the  houses  I  have  found  it 
lo  be  very  satisfactory.  It  should  be  used  sparingly,  however,  and  only 
in  the  pulverized  form,  which  hastens  its  availability. 

Where  stable  manure  is  impossible  to  obtain  sheep  manure  may 
serve  as  a  substitute  better  than  the  commercial  fertilizer,  as  it  is  a 
complete  manure,  thereby  possessing  all  the  elements  necessary  for  plant 
life. 

In  the  hothouses  there  are  many  insects,  weeds,  and  fungi  that  get 
into  the  soil  and  endanger  the  crop,  but  these  are  eliminated  by  a  sys- 
tem of  sterilization  or  cooking  of  the  soil  at  a  temperature  of  212 
degrees. 

This  process  will  renovate  the  soil  and  produce  astonishingly  large 
and  perfect  crops. 

After  sterilizing  and  getting  the  soil  into  perfect  condition  with  an 
application  of  20  to  30  cords  of  manure  the  crop  surely  should  grow 
with  proper  care  and  attention.  All  crops  require  a  certain  amount  of 
light,  heat,  air  and  moisture  and  it  depends  wholly  on  the  application 
of  these  four  items  how  well  the  crop  will  grow  and  how  perfectly  it 
will  mature. 

During  the  short  days  of  winter  we  are  deficient  in  light,  but  this 
can  be  supplied  by  the  use  of  electric  arc  lights  which  will  quicken  the 
crop  about  15  per  cent.  The  air  should  be  always  pure  and  so  regulated 
by  ventilation  as  not  to  hurt  the  growing  crop  by  a  draft. 

The  heat  is  supplied  by  the  sun  and  by  steam  conducted  from  the 
boilers  by  pipes  to  all  portions  of  the  houses.  The  amount  of  steam 
can  be  regulated  by  valves  placed  near  the  boilers,  thus  giving  in  each 
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house  the  necessary  amount.  Large  boilers  are  required  to  produce 
steam  at  as  low  a  pressure  as  possible  to  heat  large  territories  of  glass, 
that  is,  by  the  acre.  The  use  of  hot  water  is  an  ancient  process  to  the 
modern  market  gardener.  When  heating  by  steam  the  pipes  are  placed 
3  or  4  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  soil  at  such  distances  apart  as 
the  desired  temperature  requires,  and  only  enough  pipes  to  give  the 
highest  temperature  required  in  the  coldest  season. 

The  moisture  or  water  is  supplied  from  pipes  arranged  similar  to 
the  steam  pipes  and  used  as  the  crops  demand.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
use  of  electricity  in  the  giving  of  light,  but  we  have  found  that  it  is 
equally  as  beneficial  when  applied  to  the  soil  by  means  of  a  current 
passing  through  the  soil  from  a  battery  at  each  end  of  the  bed  and 
connected  with  a  wire. 

The  circulation  is  manifest  through  all  the  soil  to  a  marked  degree. 
The  amount  of  this  has  to  be  tested  at  all  points  of  the  bed  until  the 
proper  amount  of  current  is  obtained,  otherwise  if  too  high  the  crop 
will  show  a  forced  growth.  This  experiment  has  only  just  begun  and 
when  we  can  regulate  the  current  to  that  amount  which  is  of  the 
greatest  benefit  without  forcing  the  crop  too  much  it  will  prove  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  modern  market  gardener.  I  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment in  one  of  my  houses  in  a  bed  400  feet  long,  and  the  difference  in 
growth  between  that  bed  and  one  not  -treated  was  quite  marked. 

Now  a  word  about  greenhouses  and  their  construction.  The 
foundation  should  be  of  cement,  the  frame  of  iron  and  the  purlins  in 
cold  climates  of  wood.  The  glass  should  be  as  large  as  possible, 
20  in.  by  30  in.  having  been  found  to  be  the  most  economical.  As  to 
the  size  of  the  houses,  I  would  recommend  one  20  feet  wide  to  be  100 
feet  long;  one  30  feet  wide  to  be  200  feet  long;  one  40  feet  wide  to 
be  300  feet  long;  and  one  50  feet  wide  to  be  400  feet  long.  These 
proportions  have  proved  to  be  the  most  satisfactory,  but  I  should 
recommend  the  larger  size  as  being  much  more  economical  to  heat 
and  regulate. 

I  have  only  mentioned  the  way  to  produce  crops  as  a  whole  in  the 
market  garden.  Each  one  of  the  crops  mentioned  above  could  easily 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  lecture  by  itself,  but  I  have  not  the  time  to 
go  into  the  matter  now.  This  subject  of  the  commercial  culture  of 
vegetables  has  been  studied  deeply  in  New  England  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  majority  of  our  market  gardeners  shows  with  what  success. 

There  are  many  branches  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  which 
may  be  familiar  to  many  men,  but  the  method  to-day  is  to  intensify 
and  specialize,  and  the  truly  successful  man  is  the  one  who  cultivates 
only  a  few  crops,  those  to  which  his  land  and  climate  are  best  adapted 
and  those  which  have  the  greatest  demand  in  his  market.  We  have 
found  in  New  England  that  while  we  depend  upon  the  farmers  of  the 
West  and  South  for  many  of  the  necessities,  they  look  to  us  for  many 
of  the  finer  vegetables  to  supply  them  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 

While  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes  are  their  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, lettuce,  cucumbers  and  celery  are  ours. 
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Massachusetts  is  not  an  agricultural  state,  but  she  produces  annu- 
ally at  the  present  time  $65,000,000  worth  of  products,  her  largest  crop 
being  cucumbers  under  glass. 

In  the  little  town  of  Arlington  there  are  to-day  over  100  acres  of 
glass  where  thirty  years  ago  there  was  not  one  acre,  and  we  produce 
there  more  products  for  our  acreage  than  any  other  town  in 
the  country,  and  I  may  say,  the  world.  There  are  many  hundreds  of 
acres  under  glass  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  all  producing  crops 
of  lettuce  and  cucumbers  where  forty  years  ago  no  glass  was  used. 

The  men  of  those  days  did  well  on  their  outside  growing,  but  by 
the  intelligent  use  of  all  the  new  methods  and  inventions  great  changes 
have  been  made.  The  sons  of  those  men  followed  their  fathers  and 
are  cultivating  successfully  to-day  the  same  land  with  the  improved 
methods  and  ever  looking  forward  to  still  greater  improvements  and 
thereby  larger  and  better  crops.  The  most  successful  of  these  present 
market  gardeners  confine  themselves  to  a  few  crops  having  a  ready  sale 
all  the  season,  thereby  having  a  continuous  crop  and  steady  returns. 

AH  of  these  men  will  testify  that  the  business  can  be  made  as 
profitable  as  any  other  business  and  they  can  live  better,  feel  better 
and  know  that  what  they  enjoy  really  belongs  to  them  and  is  not 
obtained  by  speculation. 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  business  of  agriculture  will  stand  as 
high  as  any  calling  and  in  the  future  those  engaged  in  it  will  be  looked 
up  to  as  men  of  intelligence  and  knowledge  and  be  respected  as  ex- 
ponents of  the  leading  industry  of  mankind. 

To  the  young  men  of  today  I  would  say,  "study  agriculture.  Apply 
yourself  to  that  part  of  it  to  which  you  are  adapted  and  which  you  like 
best  and  you  may  be  sure  there  is  no  calling  in  which  you  will  take 
greater  pleasure,'*  The  profit  is  sure  to  come  to  those  who  follow  it 
and  among  the  first  branches  of  agriculture  will  be  found  the  com- 
mercial growing  of  vegetables. 

COMMERCIAL  GROWING  OF  ORNAMENTAL  PLANTS. 

W.  H.  Taplin,  Chambersburg^  Pa. 

The  past  decade  has  witnessed  great  advances  in  the  production 
of  ornamental  plants  for  commercial  purposes  in  the  United  States, 
the  trade  having  in  some  instances  attained  to  the  dignity  of  being 
specialized. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  but  few  specialists  in  this  department  of 
the  trade  as  yet,  the  majority  of  plant  growing  establishments  being 
divided  into  various  sections,  rather  than  confined  to  a  single  specialty. 

However,  there  are  a  few  such  places,  and  these  are  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  Eastern  States,  the  specialists  of  the  West  devoting 
thtmselves  in  most  cases  to  the  cut  flower  industry,  in  which  many  of 
them  are  remarkable  examples  of  success. 

Broadly  speaking,  our  cultural  methods  are  adaptations  of  the 
methods  long  in  vogue  in  Europe. 
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By  adaptations  is  meant  that  climatic  differences  have  had  to  be 
observed  and  some  of  our  methods  adapted  to  those  differences,  as 
for  example,  the  intense  sunlight  of  our  summer  season  makes  neces- 
sary rather  more  shading  on  the  glass  than  is  required  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  and  again  the  longer  period  of  hot  weather  in  the  central 
and  southern  portions  of  our  country  give  us  an  advantage  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  heat-loving  subjects. 

As  a  rule,  American  plant  growers  are  impatient  of  delays  in  the 
production  of  marketable  stock,  the  consequence  being  that  the  slower 
growing  plants  are  not  handled  to  any  great  extent,  such  subjects  being 
imported  from  Europe,  where  labor  is  a  little  cheaper,  and  where  time 
seems  to  be  less  of  an  object. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  such  plants  as  bay  trees,  box 
bushes,  Aspidistras,  Azaleas  and  various  other  plants  that  require  much 
time  and  labor  in  their  culture,  are  imported  from  Europe. 

The  palm  industry  has  made  wonderful  advances  of  late  years,  but 
up  to  the  present  time  there  have  not  been  enough  palms  of  all  sizes 
to  supply  the  demand,  this  condition  causing  the  importation  of  large 
quantities  of  these  beautiful  plants  from  Belgium  each  season. 

It  is  true  that  a  few  small  palms  have  been  occasionally  exported 
from  this  country  to  Europe,  but  these  exports  do  not  approach  the 
imports  in  value. 

The  centers  of  commercial  palm  growing  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time  are  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  the  neighbor- 
hood of  these  three  cities  doubtless  producing  more  palms  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  country  together,  and  from  those  cities  is  shipped  the 
choicest  stock  of  this  description  that  is  oflFered  in  the  interior  cities 
and  towns,  even  out  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  palms  that  are  annually  sold  in  the 
United  States  are  grown  here  from  seed,  the  imported  stock  being 
chiefly  in  the  larger  sizes,  such  as  are  used  for  decorating. 

The  species  thus  used  are  few,  and  but  little  change  will  be  noted 
in  the  catalogues  from  year  to  year,  as  the  qualifications  of  a  useful 
commercial  plant  are  somewhat  exacting. 

To  fulfil  the  requirements  of  a  plant  for  this  purpose  it  must  needs 
be  a  species  that  is  readily  obtainable,  so  that  a  regular  supply  of  seeds 
may  be  had  each  season,  and  it  must  also  be  of  reasonably  quick 
growth,  of  considerable  grace  and  beauty,  and  have  foliage  of  an 
enduring  character.  Thus  we  find  that  out  of  a  possible  hundred  of 
new  species  of  palms  that  have  been  introduced  to  cultivation  in  the 
past  thirty  years,  there  are  less  than  a  dozen  to  be  found  in  the  average 
trade  lists. 

The  most  popular  palms  of  the  present  day  are  the  Howeas  (other- 
wise and  more  generally  known  as  Kentias)  the  seeds  of  which  are 
imported  by  the  million  each  season  from  a  certain  small  island  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean.  • 

The  Howeas,  or  Kentias,  are  grown  best  in  a  night  temperature  of 
alx>ut  60  degrees,  and  this  may  be  considered  as  the  low  average  tem- 
perature for  palm  growing,  in  comparison  with  the  high  average  palm 
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temperature  of  68  degrees  that  is  ordinarily  given  to  Areca  lutescens. 
There  are  more  pinnate  leaved  palms  in  the  florists*  lists  than  there  are 
of  the  fan-leaved  section,  the  latter  finding  less  favor  with  the  general 
public,  about  the  only  representatives  of  the  fan-leaved  section  of 
palms  that  are  grown  in  quantity  being  a  few  species  of  Livistonas  and 
Chamaerops. 

Some  of  the  date  palms,  or  Phoenix,  are  used  for  decorating,  and 
these  are  also  used  quite  extensively  for  outdoor  planting  in  the  extreme 
South  and  Southwest.  As  already  hinted,  there  is  a  dearth  of  novelties 
of  real  value  in  the  palm  trade,  but  among  the  few  of  recent  introduc- 
tion there  is  one  Phoenix  that  is  being  taken  up  extensively,  namely  P. 
Roebelinii,  a  very  charming  dwarf  species  from  Siam,  this  palm  now 
being  procurable  in  quantity,  owing  to  a  more  liberal  supply  of  seeds 
that  has  been  received  in  this  country  during  the  past  three  years. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  palms  among  the  commercial  ornamental 
plants  are  the  ferns,  and  to  one  unfamiliar  with  the  trade,  the  numbers 
of  these  plants  that  are  annually  distributed  in  our  large  cities  would 
seem  marvelous. 

The  fern  trade  may  properly  be  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first 
comprising  those  that  are  grown  into  specimens  in  pots  of  five-inch 
size  and  upwards,  and  the  second  including  the  various  ferns  that  are 
grown  for  the  purpose  of  filling  table  ferneries  and  making  other 
decorations. 

These  latter  ferns  for  small  ferneries  are  grown  by  the  million  in 
small  pots,  2-inch  to  3-inch  being  the  sizes  most  used,  and  while  the 
wholesale  prices  are  not  high,  yet  the  crop  is  grown  in  a  reasonable  time 
and  is  fairly  remunerative. 

The  species  most  in  demand  are  various  species  of  the  Pteris  and 
Nephrodium  groups,  the  chief  essentials  for  a  plant  that  is  to  be  thus 
used  being  rapidity  of  growth,  compactness  of  habit  and  distinctness 
of  foliage. 

Among  the  ferns  tdat  are  grown  into  larger  sized  plants  for  house 
and  store  decorations,  we  find  a  greater  variety,  there  being  some  of 
the  Maidenhairs  or  Adiantums,  a  number  of  Nephrolepis,  some  Pterises, 
and  an  occasional  representative  of  the  tree  ferns,  among  the  most 
notable  being  Cibotium  Schiedei. 

These  ferns  are  all  grown  in  moderately  rich  earth,  but  are  given 
just  as  much  fresh  air  and  light  as  they  will  stand,  this  resulting  in  a 
sturdy  growth  of  fronds  that  will  endure  much  more  abuse  than  those 
that  are  grown  in  closely  shaded  houses  and  potted  in  light  soil. 

The  methods  of  propagation  vary  with  the  species,  some  being 
gotten  from  divisions  of  the  crowns,  others  from  runners,  and  those 
used  in  the  small  sizes  for  table  ferneries  being  raised  from  spores 
almost  exclusively. 

As  a  business  proposition,  the  fern  department  offers  some  induce- 
ments to  the  expert  grower,  but  stock  of  this  character  must  be  of  first- 
class  quality  to  ensure  a  prompt  and  profitable  sale. 

The  main  crop  of  small  ferns  for  ferneries  is  sown  during  the 
preceding  autumn,  the  time  required  from  the  sowing  of  the  spores 
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until  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  for  potting  varying  between  six 
and  nine  months,  the  practice  being  to  sow  the  spores  while  fresh,  as 
some  species  lose  their  vitality  by  long  keeping. 

The  supply  of  spores  is  usually  a  home  product,  and  requires  the 
exercise  of  judgment  in  gathering  and  preservation.  Palm  seeds  are 
almost  entirely  of  foreign  origin,  the  Howeas  being  brought  from 
Lord  Howe's  Island,  Arecas  from  Brazil,  Cocos  Weddeliana  from  the 
same  country,  Livistona  chinensis  is  sometimes  home  grown  and  is 
also  sent  from  Cuba  and  South  America,  Phoenix  is  rather  widely 
spread,  and  Livistona  rotundifolia  is  grown  in  Hawaii,  though  a  native 
further  south. 

Ficus  elastica  and  Ficus  pandurata  are  both  grown  extensively  in 
the  florists'  trade,  and  both  are  admirably  decorative  for  the  dwelling, 
besides  being  most  enduring  in  foliage. 

Dracaenas  in  several  species  and  varieties  are  also  grown  in  quan- 
tity, the  brightly  colored  varieties  being  especially  in  favor  at  Christmas 
time. 

Crotons  in  many  varieties  find  a  ready  sale  at  the  holidays,  those 
with  high-colored  leaves  in  which  red,  orange  and  yellow  predominate 
being  quite  largely  used  in  window  decorations  and  plant  baskets  at 
that  season. 

Pandanus  Veitchii  is  still  grown  extensively,  and  is  more  used  than 
any  other  member  of  its  family. 

The  Dracaenas,  Crotons  and  Pandanus  are  all  heat-loving  plants, 
and  with  a  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  sun  and  moisture  make  rapid  growth 
and  develop  rich  coloring. 

Brightly  berried  plants  are  in  demand  at  Christmas,  and  for  this 
purpose  those  most  in  favor  are  Ardisia  crenulata  (some  of  which  are 
home  grown,  and  some  imported  from  Japan),  and  one  or  two  species 
of  Solanums. 

Insects,  and  the  means  with  which  to  fighf  them,  are  problems  of 
interest  to  the  commercial  plant  grower,  and  while  progpress  has  been 
made  in  this  line,  yet  the  perfect  insecticide  is  still  in  the  future. 

Probably  the  most  satisfactory  thus  far  are  some  of  the  nicotine 
preparations,  the  results  from  these  having  been  better  than  the  various 
soluble  oil  preparations.  The  latter  are  more  likely  to  injure  tender 
foliage  than  the  nicotine  when  carefully  used,  but  the  disadvantage  of 
the  nicotine  preparations  is  found  in  their  high  cost. 

In  the  matter  of  fertilizers,  the  progressive  plant  grower  is  also 
frequently  experimenting,  for  soils  vary  so  greatly  that  it  takes  time 
to  find  out  the  needs  of  each. 

In  palm  growing,  the  best  commercial  fertilizer  is  one  that  contains 
a  good  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid,  but  manures  strong  in  nitrogen 
are  also  used  to  some  extent,  though  an  excessive  use  of  the  latter 
produces  brittle  stems  and  foliage. 

Among  the  other  plants  briefly  noted  in  this  paper  various  manures 
are  used,  beginning  with  stable  manure  and  running  through  bone  dust, 
dried  blood,  spent  hops,  soot,  nitrate  of  soda  and  others. 
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« 

The  future  of  the  plant  trade  in  this  country  looks  encouraging,  for 
the  garden  is  a  youthful  institution  in  our  land  as  yet,  and  its  pleasures 
and  possibilities  are  only  beginning  to  be  realized,  and  while  the  pro- 
portion of  profit  to  investment  is  probably  less  than  in  cut  flower  grow- 
ing* yet  there  is  abundant  room  for  all  the  well-gnrown  plants  that  are 
likely  to  be  offered  for  some  time  to  come. 

COMMERCIAL  GROWING  OF  CUT  FLOWERS. 
E.  R.  PiERsoN,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

The  development  in  the  commercial  growing  of  ctlt  flowers  in  this 
country  during  the  last  thirty  years  is  phenomenal.  What  might  be 
dignified  as  the  commercial  growing  of  cut  flowers  practically  had  its 
beginning  less  than  thirty  years  ago.  Prior  to  that  time,  the  quantity 
of  flowers  produced  was  insignificant,  the  quality,  compared  with  pres- 
ent standards,  inferior,  and  the  methods  of  culture  crude  in  the  ex- 
treme. With  the  increase  of  wealth,  there  has  been  a  marvelous 
progress  in  the  production  of  cut  flowers,  both  in  the  quality  and  the 
immense  quantities  produced. 

It  seems  incredible  now  that  the  writer,  less  than  thirty  years  ago, 
was  advised  by  one  of  the  foremost  florists  of  that  time  not  to  go 
into  the  cut  flower  growing  part  of  the  business,  because  it  would  soon 
be  overdone.  This  seems  the  more  incredible  when  one  considers  that 
to-day  many  single  establishments  are  producing  more  cut  flowers 
than  the  entire  greenhouse  production  of  the  United  States  probably 
amounted  to  at  that  time. 

New  York,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  cut  flower  centers  in  th< 
world,  thirty  years  ago  depended  on  Boston  for  its  supply  of  roses. 
The  leading  varieties  of  roses  in  those  days  were  Safrano,  Isabella 
Sprunt,  and  Bon  Silene;  all  of  which  have  practically  disappeared,  hav- 
ing been  superseded  by  improved  sorts,  and  to-day  these  one-time  popu- 
lar roses  are  almost  unknown.  In  carnations,  at  that  time  the  leading 
variety  was  President  De  Graw.  A  long-stemmed  carnation  was  then 
unthought  of,  as  many  buds  being  allowed  to  develop  on  one  stem  as 
possible,  and  the  flowers  were  cut  with  no  stems.  Loose,  long-stemmed 
flowers  were  then  an  unknown  quantity.  These  short-stemmed  flowers 
were  supplemented  by  wooden  stems  and  wires,  and  made  up  into 
baskets,  bouquets,  etc.,  in  the  most  formal  and  artificial  arrangement — 
in  fact,  the  inferior  quality  of  the  flowers  permitted  nothing  better. 
The  best  flowers  then  produced  would  simply  be  unsalable  to-day,  on 
account  of  their  small  size  and  short  stems.  At  that  time  so  few  roses 
and  carnations  were  grown  that  they  were  necessarily  supplemented  by 
French  and  Dutch  bulbs,  which  in  those  days  were  forced  in  com- 
paratively large  quantities. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  cut  flower  industry,  European  methods 
of  culture  were  in  vogue.  The  few  roses  and  carnations  that  were 
grown  were  grown  mostly  in  pots,  the  greenhouses  of  those  days  being 
very  primitive.    Up  to  that  time,  the  buildings  erected  for  the  produc- 
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tion  of  cut  flowers  were  very  small  and  insignificant  and  comparatively 
crude  affairs.  With  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  finer  roses,  like 
Perle,  Cornelia  Cook,  Catherine  Mermet,  Bride  and  Bridesmaid,  a  great 
impetus  was  given  the  cut  flower  industry,  and  then  came  the  queen  of 
all  roses — American  Beauty. 

I  believe  that  the  present  up-to-date  methods  of  rose  growing  had 
their  beginning  in  the  vicinity  of  Madison,  New  Jersey.  The  old  pot 
method  was  discarded,  and  roses  were  grown  on  shallow  benches  in 
light,  sunny,  air>'  houses,  and  the  results  obtained  were  exceedingly 
satisfactory  and  profitable.  Large  ranges  of  rose  houses  were  con- 
stantly erected  in  that  section,  along  the  line  of  the  Delaware,  Lack- 
awanna and  Western  Railroad,  and  at  that  time  Madison,  Summit,  and 
other  towns  in  that  vicinity  were  known  as  the  Rose  Belt  of  America; 
but  since  then  immense  ranges  of  glass  for  the  cultivation  of  roses 
have  been  erected  in  so  many  different  localities  around  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  and  other  large  cities  that  no  one  place  in  the  country 
can  boast  of  any  particular  supremacy. 

The  same  development  that  occurred  in  the  rose  took  place  in  the 
carnation,  but  at  a  considerably  later  period,  and  the  present  fine  varie- 
ties of  carnations  that  are  now  grown  have  all  been  produced  within 
the  last  decade.  First  came  Mrs.  Thomas  W.  Lawson,  which  marked 
an  epoch  in  carnation  growing.  This  variety  was  the  forerunner  of 
such  fine  varieties  as  Enchantress,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Patten,  Beacon,  White 
Perfection,  Winsor,  etc.  The  trade  was  quick  to  discern  that  while 
these  improved  carnations  could  be  grown  in  the  old-time  houses,  they 
could  be  grown  much  better  in  the  improved  houses  that  were  devoted 
to  rose  culture. 

Another  flower  which  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  is  the 
violet.  In  the  earlier  days  violets  were  grown  in  cold  frames,  covered 
with  sash  and  straw  mats ;  and,  of  course,  with  our  severe  winters,  the 
supply  was  small  and  uncertain.  The  same  improved  methods  of  cul- 
ture that  have  taken  place  with  the  rose  and  carnation  followed  with 
the  violet;  and  to-day  violets  are  grown  in  large  quantities  in  light, 
airy  houses — entirely  under  glass — a  method  of  culture  that  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago  was  unheard  and  unthought  of.  The  violet  business 
has  been  largely  centralized  for  many  years  in  the  Hudson  River  valley, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Poughkeepsie  and  Rhinebeck,  which  has 
become  famous  as  a  violet-growing  section,  where  the  variety  called 
Marie  Louise  is  principally  grown.  Princess,  the  large  single  violet, 
which  is  not  so  diflicult  to  grow,  has  been  grown  in  other  sections 
where  Marie  Louise  has  not  been  grown  successfully  or  profitably. 
Immense  quantities  of  Princess  are  grown,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  and  also  in  some  of  the  large  Canadian  centers. 

One  of  the  most  phenomenal  improvements  that  have  been  made  in 
any  flower  has  been  made  in  the  chrysanthemum,  which  has  been  devel- 
oped to  such  an  extent  that  one  who  knew  U  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago  would  not  recognize  the  immense  blooms  grown  to-day. 

Another  very  important  flower  for  the  florist  is  the  Easter  lily, 
which  was  grown  only  in  very  small  quantities  until  the  introduction  of 
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the  Bermuda  Easter  lily  twenty-five  years  ago.  Prior  to  that  time,  lily 
bulbs  were  obtainable  only  from  Japan  and  Holland,  and  the  sources 
of  supply  were  very  uncertain,  besides  which,  the  bulbs  often  reached 
this  market  too  late  to  force  for  Easter.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  advantages  of  the  Bermuda  Easter  lily  were  immediately  recog- 
nized, as  the  bulbs  could  be  brought  here  in  July  and  August,  so  that 
not  only  was  it  possible  to  force  them  for  Easter,  but  they  could  even 
be  brought  into  flower  by  the  holidays,  so  that  the  Bermuda  Easter  lily 
has  become  one  of  the  most  important  flowers,  especially  for  the 
Easter  season,  and  is  now  grown  in  immense  quantities. 

I  introduced  the  commercial  culture  of  the  Bermuda  Easter  lily  in 
Bermuda  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  for  many  years  I  believe 
that  one-third  of  the  revenue  of  the  Bermuda  Islands  was  derived  from 
the  culture  and  sale  of  this  bulb.  It  has  been  grown  there  in  immense 
quantities,  the  normal  output  for  many  years  being  two  million  bulbs 
and  up,  one  year  having  reached  as  high  as  four  million.  Unfortu- 
nately, with  bad  cultural  methods,  the  quality  of  the  bulb  has  deterior- 
ated; still,  the  Bermuda-grown  lily  is  an  important  factor.  But  the 
Japanese  bulbs  have  made  great  inroads  into  the  demand  for  the 
Bermuda  bulbs,  on  account  of  the  lower  price  for  which  the  former  can 
be  supplied,  and  the  fact  that  by  reason  of  more  rapid  steamers  and 
transcontinental  railroads,  it  is  possible  to  bring  the  bulbs  here  as  early 
as  September;  so  that  the  Bermuda  lily  does  not  occupy  the  important 
position  to-day  that  it  did  fifteen  years  ago. 

Among  other  bulbous  flowers,  the  lily  of  the  valley  is  one  that  has 
held  its  supremacy.  This  always  has  been,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
in  great  demand;  while  other  bulbous  stock,  like  tulips,  narcissi,  and 
especially  hyacinths,  do  not  occupy  the  prominent  place  to-day  that 
they  did  in  former  years.  In  the  larger  cities,  especially  in  the  East, 
they  are  not  very  profitable.  They  are  more  largely  grown  in  the 
middle  west  and  in  interior  towns,  where  the  supply  of  roses,  carna- 
tions, and  the  other  finer  flowers  is  more  or  less  limited.  Bulbous  stock 
is  more  largely  grown  in  Europe  than  in  this  country,  because,  owing 
to  the  lack  of  sunlight  there,  roses  and  carnations  can  not  be  pro- 
duced as  easily  as  they  are  here;  so  that  the  Europeans  are  more 
dependent  on  bulbous  stock;  but,  recently,  English  growers  have  found 
that  by  following  the  American  method  of  using  shallow  benches  and 
building  very  light  houses,  very  good  results  can  be  obtained.  This  is 
especially  so  with  carnations,  English  growers  having  learned  that  they 
can  do  much  better  with  our  improved  American  varieties  than  with 
the  varieties  that  they  have  grown  heretofore,  and  there  is  beginning  to 
be  a  large  demand  for  our  newest  and  best  sorts. 

In  the  character  of  the  greenhouses  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
cut  flowers  there  has  been  a  wonderful  advancement  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  yeans.  Twenty-five  years  ago  11-foot  houses  were  in  the  majority. 
Then  came  houses  18  to  20  feet  in  width,  4nd  when,  fifteen  years  ago, 
we  built  a  range  of  four  iron  houses,  each  20  feet  by  300  feet,  it  was 
considered  a  model  range,  being  much  in  advance  of  anything  that  had 
been  built  up  to  that  time;    but  during  the  last  five  years  especially, 
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there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  size  of  the  houses  erected, 
and  to-day  we  believe  that  the  best  house  that  can  be  built  is  one  rang- 
ing ansrwhere  from  50  to  60  feet  in  width.  We  are  now  building  houses 
56  feet  in  width,  running  east  and  west,  in  which  we  use  16  by  24-inch 
glass  and  reinforced  concrete  sides,  and  we  believe  that  houses  of  this 
kind  are  the  most  economical  in  construction  and  operation.  While 
houses  56  feet  in  width  are  seldom  seen  to-day,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  limit  of  size  has  been  reached  by  any  means,  and  I  believe  that  the 
tendency  will  be  toward  still  wider  houses. 

Large  ranges  have  been  built  of  the  narrower  ridge  and  furrow 
connected  houses,  in  an  effort  to  obtain  large  areas  under  one  roof, 
but  we  do  not  consider  this  style  of  construction  as  advantageous  as  the 
large  separate,  wide  houses.  Ten  years  ago  no  one  had  any  idea  that 
such  houses  as  are  being  built  to-day  were  even  practicable.  To-day 
the  tendency  is  to  gather  under  one  roof  more  area  than  ten  years  ago 
would  have  comprised  an  entire  establishment.  The  reason  for  this  is 
the  tendency  toward  specialization  and  the  growing  of  one  or  two  varie- 
ties of  flowers  by  different  growers,  one  grower  devoting  his  attention 
to  one  variety  of  roses,  like  American  Beaut>%  one  concern  alone  grow- 
ing as  many  as  a  hundred  thousand  of  this  variety.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  carnations — some  concerns  growing  between  one  and  two 
hundred  thousand  carnations  alone;  and,  of  course,  with  the  increased 
quantities  of  one  variety,  much  larger  houses  have  become  a  necessity. 

The  tendency  here  in  greenhouse  construction  is  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  house  and  the  size  of  the  glass,  and,  by  the  use  of  steel  raft- 
ers, to  eliminate  as  much  woodwork  as  possible  in  order  to  get  the 
maximum  amount  of  sunlight,  thus  enabling  the  grower  to  produce  the 
largest  number  of  flowers  during  the  short  midwinter  days  when 
flowers  bring  the  highest  prices. 

To-day  flowers  are  no  longer  considered  a  luxury,  but  rather  a 
necessity.  In  this  connection,  we  might  say  that  few  people  realize 
what  it  costs  to  produce  the  finest  flowers,  especially  during  the  short 
midwinter  days.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  in  midwinter,  when  flowers 
seem  to  bring  phenomenal  prices,  they  are  actually  produced  at  a  loss, 
when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  capital  invested,  the  fuel  con- 
sumed, and  the  labor  involved.  Even  with  the  prohibitive  prices  at  the 
holidays,  I  doubt  whether  they  give  the  grower  an  adequate  return 
for  the  capital  invested.  Even  in  California,  that  land  of  flowers  and 
sunshine,  where  Nature  is  so  kind,  it  is  necessary  to  grow  flowers  of 
good  quality  under  glass,  so  that  there,  where  one  would  naturally  ex- 
pect that  flowers  would  have  little  or  no  value,  it  costs  considerable  to 
produce  flowers  of  high  quality.  In  the  East,  during  midwinter,  when 
there  is  little  or  no  sunshine  and  when  the  amount  of  fuel  required  is 
enormous,  it  is  doubly  so. 

Looking  back  at  the  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  last 
iwenty-five  years,  and  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  even  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years,  one  wonders  what  the  next  twenty-five  years 
have  in  store  for  us.  Certainly,  the  end  is  not  yet,  for  we  have  reason 
to  expect  as  much  advancement  in  the  future  as  has  occurred  in  the 
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last  quarter  of  a  century.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  anyone  could  have 
gone  into  the  florist  business  with  little  or  no  capital,  and  if  careful 
and  industrious,  failure  could  hardly  result ;  but  to-day,  with  the  large 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  large  establishments  and  the  consequent 
ability  to  produce  flowers  more  cheaply,  larger  capital  is  required,  and 
first-class,  up-to-date  business  methods  must  be  practiced.  A  man 
cannot  hope  to  succeed  under  the  conditions  that  exist  to-day  as  he 
would  have  been  able  to  succeed  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  business — 
in  fact,  the  florist  business,  as  it  is  conducted  now  in  the  larger  estab- 
lishments, is  fast  assuming  the  proportions  of  a  flower  factory,  and  the 
same  up-to-date  business  methods  will  have  to  be  observed  as  in  any 
other  manufacturing  business  to  ensure  success. 

In  the  future,  the  man  who  will  make  the  most  marked  success  is 
the  man  who  is  located  in  the  right  place;  that  is  to  say,  where  labor 
is  plentiful,  where  he  can  obtain  a  supply  of  coal  at  the  least  possible 
expense — ^preferably  near  a  large  city,  where  the  shipping  facilities  are 
quick  and  frequent — ^where  an  abundant  supply  of  water  is  to  be  had, 
and  where  the  soil  is  first-class.  One  of  the  most  important  considera- 
tions is  the  selection  of  a  proper  location.  Heretofore  most  greenhouse 
establishments  have  been  located  without  much  reference  to  this,  as 
they  have  been  developed  from  small  beginnings;  but  the  proper  loca- 
tion is  a  large  element  to  be  taken  into  consideration  if  one  would  be 
successful. 

I  believe  that  to-day  America  leads  the  world  in  the  production  of 
fine  cut  flowers,  and,  while  we  have  many  large  establishments  that  we 
may  well  be  proud  of,  I  believe  that  the  business  is  only  in  its  infancy, 
and  that  we  may  expect  to  see  marvelous  progress  in  the  future. 

Chairman  Taf t :  We  have  had  very  practical  and  helpful  papers.  As 
you  are  all  aware,  Mr.  Pierson  is  one  of  the  largest  rose  growers  in  the 
country  and  consequently  a  very  successful  one  and  he  has  given  us 
of  his  own  knowledge  a  thoroughly  useful  talk  on  modern  methods. 
We  are  now  getting  out  from  under  the  glass  and  are  going  to  take  to 
the  woods,  and  our  next  paper  on  commercial  growing  of  forest  trees 
is  by  Professor  F.  W.  Rane,  of  Boston. 

FOREST  PROBLEMS. 

F.  W.  Rane,  Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. — Mr.  Rawson  is  responsible 
for  my  being  here.  I  have  just  returned  from  the  National  Irrigation 
and  Forestry  Congress  held  in  Sacramento,  Cal.,  and  not  having  a 
paper,  you  will  excuse  me  for  taking  the  subject  up  offhand.  I  am  siire 
I  will  not  want  for  something  to  talk  about  as  the  subject  of  forestry' 
is  boundless.  Those  of  you  who  have  kept  in  touch  with  forestry,  even 
if  not  in  very  close  touch,  will  recognize,  I  am  sure,  that  at  the  present 
time  the  forest  problem  is  one  of  the  great  economic  problems  before 
the  nation.    Until  more  recently  our  forest  products  have  been  of  low 
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value  and  little  appreciated;  the  time  has  come,  however,  when  things 
have  changed  and  to-day  the  forest  product  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
agricultural  crop  is  of  as  much  importance  as  almost  any  other  crop. 

As  the  President  of  this  Congress  said  in  his  address,  this  morning, 
the  main  questions  for  discussion  are:  First,  Where  are  we?  Second, 
What  are  we  doing?  and,  third.  What  are  our  prospects?  Now,  when 
we  come  to  the  subject  of  forestry,  unlike  my  predecessor's  subject  in 
its  being  old  in  the  sense  of  gradual  growth,  forestry  on  the  other 
hand  is  not.  We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  in  this  country  that  the 
forest  product,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  a  great  economic  problem  be- 
fore the  nation.  We  have  thousands  and  millions  of  acres  of  waste  land 
that  heretofore  were  covered  with  beautiful  forest  growth.  Particularly 
is  this  true  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  United  States.  These  lands 
to-day  are  practically  idle.  Heretofore,  it  has  not  perhaps  been  thought 
profitable  to  farm  them  from  the  tree  standpoint,  but  I  am  sure  the 
more  we  look  into  it,  the  more  we  will  see  where  the  grand  possibilities 
are. 

It  seems  to  me  the  thing  that  is  needed  as  much  as  anything  else  in 
our  farming  is  getting  down  to  some  system  and  having  a  definiteness 
of  purpose.  We  must  educate  the  farmers  of  to-day,  from  the  stand- 
point of  taking,  for  instance,  an  inventory  of  the  farm,  selecting  what 
are  the  best  lands  for  concentrated  agriculture  and  horticulture,  from 
market  gardening  to  fruit  growing  and  field  crops.  There  are  plenty 
of  lands  on  most  farms,  known  as  barren,  stony,  rocky,  sandy,  etc., 
that  will  prodiKe  a  forest  growth  which  will  yield  a  profit  in  nothing 
else.  I  addressed  a  New  England  lumbermen's  association  last  winter. 
Strange  to  say,  in  that  large  organization  of  men  who  have  been  in 
business  for  years,  many  of  them,  in  fact  the  majority,  had  not  even 
seen  white  pine  seed.  Now,  gentlemen,  what  is  needed?  It  is  not  the 
higher  problems.  When  you  come  to  forestry,  it  is  the  simple  problems 
that  must  be  demonstrated.  People  have  to  be  taught  that  pine  trees 
grow  from  seed  and  other  equally  fundamental  forestry  principles  must 
be  shown.     It  is  the  A  B  C  of  forestry  that  is  needed  the  most. 

I  find  in  New  England  that  more  can  be  accomplished  in  the  desired 
lines  of  forestry  if  people  can  be  interested  in  the  fundamentals  first. 
Lumbermen  who  cannot  be  convinced  at  once  that  thinning  is  prac- 
tical and  who  believe  in  cutting  clear,  nevertheless  take  very  kindly  to 
restoration  by  seeding  and  transplanting.  Once  the  entering  wedge  is 
started  ultimate  results  will  follow.  The  men  who  purchase  stumpage 
should  be  encouraged  to  study  the  practicability  of  restocking  this  land 
and  before  they  will  do  this  they  must  be  induced  to  purchase  land  and 
all.  Show  them  that  in  forty  years  as  a  long  time  investment,  it  is  a 
sure  investment  and  these  business  men  are  going  to  reforest  our  lands. 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  our  eastern  section  of  the  country  where 
we  have  Nature  as  an  assistant.  Why,  if  we  were  to  move  out  from 
New  England,  bag  and  baggage,  I  believe  in  fifty  to  one  hundred  years 
we  would  have  a  wilderness.  What  does  that  demonstrate?  It  dem 
onstrates  that  we  have  a  natural  forest  country  and  the  condition  that 
we  are  in  is  due  to  the  wanton  destructivcness  of  man  himself.     Our 
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people  do  not  know  what  seeds  are.  Our  forest  seeds  drop  off  the 
trees,  quantities  of  them  that  are  practically  unused  except  in  Nature^s 
way.  One  man  at  a  lumbermen's  association  recently  in  New  England, 
a  man  who  had  been  a  State  Senator  and  a  very  prominent  man  in  the 
state,  interrupted  me  when  giving  a  talk  before  the  association.  I  was 
explaining  what  we  were  endeavoring  to  teach  in  the  Agricultural 
College,  with  which  I  was  connected,  and  started  out  to  say,  that  we 
teach  the  young  men  to  collect  pine  cones,  extract  and  plant  the  seeds, 
etc.  "Now,  hold  on,  right  here,"  he  said,  "I  have  been  a  lumberman  for 
the  last  thirty-two  years,  and  during  that  time  I  have  picked  up  hun- 
dreds of  cones  in  my  meanderings  through  the  forest  and  I  have  yet  to 
find  a  pine  seed,  after  breaking  open  cones  upon  cones;  how  can  you 
explain  that?*'  To  his  great  astonishment,  I  explained  that  the  seeds 
dropped  out  before  the  cones  fell  off  the  trees  and  that  the  cones  he 
had  picked  up  probably  had  lost  their  seed  before  they  reached  the 
ground. 

Now,  I  have  letters  upon  letters  from  these  men  and  their  friends 
wanting  to  know  where  they  can  get  seeds  and  seedlings  and  this  year 
w^  have  been  trying  in  Massachusetts  to  get  boys  and  other  people  to 
collect  the  tree  seeds.  Some  of  this  work  simply  leads  right  along  to 
later  results. 

The  subject  of  forestry  is  so  large  and  the  opportunity  so  great 
that  we  cannot  begin  to  deal  with  its  commercial  aspect  and  do  it 
justice  in  this  short  talk.  I  have  just  returned  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
I  have  read  a  great  deal  of  what  the  government  is  doing  and  I  had 
a  good  opportunity  to  look  into  it,  to  see  a  number  of  the  men  that  are 
superintendents  of  reserves  and  talk  with  theni  and  see  how  they  are 
systematizing  and  carrying  out  the  work.  Now,  it  is  certainly  encour- 
aging to  see  what  our  government  is  doing  there.  I  think,  however, 
we  people  in  the  East  ought  lo  awaken  to  an  equal  degree  of  interest 
in  our  forestry  interests  in  the  East.  The  same  is  true  with  the  eastern 
lumbermen  as  in  the  West  and  in  the  Northwest.  I  visited  some  very 
large  mills  in  the  State  of  Washington  that  were  interesting.  I  was 
told  they  were  shipping  into  the  States  largely  until  of  late;  this  year 
they  have  not  been  dependent  on  the  United  States  alone,  as  ships  come 
in  and  load  up  and  their  lumber  goes  to  South  America,  Afrkra  and 
Australia.  They  do  not  depend  upon  our  country,  but  on  the  markets 
of  the  world;  that  shows  that  our  export  trade  is  increasing  and  that 
our  lumber  tracts  from  many  sections  which  wc  are  expecting  to  look 
to  in  the  future  are  getting  smaller.  It  is  a  world-wide  problem,  not 
just  a  national  one. 

Now,  the  next  question  is,  What  are  we  doing?  We  are  endeavor- 
ing to  do  a  great  deal.  I  think  the  time  is  ripe,  people  are  ready  to 
act,  but  the  main  difficulty  is  to  get  at  the  central  principle  of  how  to 
establish  fundamentals  and  build  up  the  idea  of  a  definite  forest.  The 
lumbering  end  of  forestry,  as  the  digging  of  potatoes,  is  after  the  crop 
is  planted.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  point  is  to  get  these  lands  back 
into  forests.  Let  Nature  seed  them  where  she  will,  and  let  us  assist  her 
artificially  when  it  can  be  done  in  a  practical  manner.     There  is  no 
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trouble  in  collecting  seedlings  from  the  forest,  or,  better,  having  one's 
own  nursery.  The  fanner  can  afford  to  start  a  nursery  even  in  the 
garden  and  enlarge  upon  it  as  he  gains  experience.  I  visited  D.  Hill's 
large  evergreen  nurseries  at  Dundee,  III,  and  I  saw,  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  their  beds  of  pine  seedlings.  Mr.  Hill  grows  upon  an  area 
four  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  long,  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  seed- 
lings. These  seedlings  have  been  sold  at  $4.00  to  $8.00  a  thousand  in 
New  England.  We  have  been  sending  for  the  most  part  clear  out  to 
the  prairies  of  Illinois  and  shipping  these  pines  back  to  New  England 
Where  they  are  indigenous.  Every  farmer  ought  to  be  able  to  collect 
his  forest  seeds  just  the  same  as  he  would  any  other  crop.  We  ought 
to  be  able  to  grow  pine  seedlings  for  at  least  $2.00  a  thousand  and 
it  is  just  as  easy  to  grow  them  as  almost  any  vegetable  crop  in  the 
garden. 

Lastly,  what  are  our  prospects?  I  think  our  prospects  are  bright, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  going  to  take  lots  of  interest  from  the 
standpoint  of  men  who  have  influence,  like  the  men  that  compose  this 
Congress.  The  subject  of  forestry  is  one  of  the  great  economic  prob- 
lems, not  of  the  present  alone,  but  the  future.  In  our  mines  we  can 
take  out  all  the  gold  and  silver  and  leave  them  worthless.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  take  our  lands  and  carry  them  on  systematically,  we 
can  expect  a  financial  annual  income.  Look  at  Germany.  From  some 
of  her  forest  lands  she  is  getting  so  much  an  acre  annually.  Their 
method  of  management  would  keep  up  agriculture  and  would  foster 
industries. 

There  are  many  other  points  I  would  like  to  take  up,  the  subject 
of  forestry  management,  the  subject  of  the  price  of  lumber  and  why 
it  is  going  up,  for  example.  Box  boards  nine  years  ago  were  selling 
at  $9.50  per  thousand  in  Boston;  this  past  winter,  these  box  boards 
sold  at  $20.00  per  thousand.  When  I  first  went  to  New  England 
twelve  years  ago  we  were  buying,  for  example,  Georgia  pine  from 
the  South,  shipped  into  Dover,  N.  H.,  paying  from  $16.00  to  $18.00  a 
thousand.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  selling  at  $30.00  and  upwards. 
When  I  was  a  youngster  in  southern  Michigan,  I  can  remember  that 
my  father  bought  pine  lumber  at  from  $12.00  to  $14.00  a  thousand, 
most  of  which  was  practically  free  from  knots.  To-day  Michigan 
clear  pine  lumber  is  worth  over  $100.00  a  thousand.  In  regard  to 
forest  fires,  it  is  a  question  to  be  taken  up  by  the  various  states  who 
shall  regulate  it  and  get  at  the  natural  channel  whereby  we  can  stop 
fires;  we  can  educate  the  lumbermen  and  farmers  to  make  forestry  a 
definite  system  of  agriculture.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  gpreat  problems  of  to-day.  Our  National  Government  is 
doing  a  great  deal;  it  is  doing  magnificent  work  along  this  line,  but 
every  state  ought  to  be  doing  equally  strong  work  and  our  individual 
lumbermen  and  our  farmers  as  well.    I  thank  you. 

Mr.  Manning:  There  is  a  state  law  in  Massachusetts  in  regard 
to  forest  reserves  and  in  their  great  public  reserves  the  forests  are 
retained  primarily  for  their  beauty,  and  this  is  a  phase  that  ought  to  be 
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seriously  considered,  because  of  their  value  as  an  asset  in  the  com- 
munity and  in  the  state.  You  all  know  how  little  of  the  primeval 
forest  is  now  standing.  I  have  in  mind  one  instance  in  Wisconsin 
where  a  Iumt>er  mill  was  about  to  give  up  its  operation,  it  having 
exhausted  the  territory  that  it  had  been  operating  in  for  perhaps  forty 
or  fifty  years.  Near  the  mill  was  a  very  beautiful  grove  of  old  pine, 
and  in  going  along  that  stream,  I  called  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  company  and  pointed  out  to  him  the  fact  that  if  he 
could  save  certain  lines  of  trees  along  the  edges  of  the  stream,  that 
he  could  retain  all  that  beauty  and  still  make  a  very  considerable 
cutting.  Next  year  I  went  over  the  gnround  again  and  that  mill  had 
been  pulled  down  and  they  had  saved  over  a  million  feet  of  lumber. 
That  shows  what  will  be  done  by  the  owner  of  a  forest  in  many 
cases  if  the  matter  is  simply  called  to  his  attention.  They  do  appre 
date  the  beauty  of  the  forest  and  are  glad  to  save  it.  In  a  part  of 
Massachusetts  a  grove  of  pines  was  about  to  be  cut  by  a  man  who 
operated  in  a  small  way  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  and  he  was 
willing  to  yield  up  his  cutting  if  the  money  be  secured  1^  subscrip- 
tion to  warrant  him  in  holding  it.  It  was  the  only  remnant  of  a  very 
old  pine  grove  that  was  in  eastern  Massachusetts. 

Professor  Lazenby:  I  am  certainly  gratified  that  this  subject 
finds  a  pliace  in  this  Congress  of  Horticulture.  Forestry  is  perhaps 
somewhat  alien  to  strict  horticultural  work,  but  I  believe  all  horti- 
culturists should  be  interested  in  this  subject.  The  particular  phase 
in  Ohio  that  is  being  carried  on  now  with  some  degree  of  success  is 
the  planting  of  those  quick  growing  species  that  are  valuable  for  posts 
and  poles,  mainly  such  as  the  catalpa,  the  yellow  locust,  the  mulberry 
and  osage  orange.  These  are  being  planted  now  quite  generally.  I 
think  out  of  our  eighty-eight  counties  there  arc  plantations  in  cer- 
tainly eight  of  the  counties  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  that  have  been 
made  within  the  last  three  years.  In  some  of  the  counties  many  plant- 
ings had  been  made  before,  but  in  one  of  the  central  counties  of  the 
state  over  one  hundred  acres  of  catalpa  were  planted  this  past  spring. 

I  should  like,  wliile  I  am  on  my  feet,  just  to  emphasize  if  I  could 
the  importance  of  timber  growth,  the  importance  of  looking  upon  it, 
as  Professor  Rane  says,  as  a  farm  crop.  Farm  forestry  is  the  only 
forestry  we  will  have  in  time,  but  then  somebody  has  said  that  our 
whole  civilization  rests  almost  wholly  on  wood.  I  do  not  believe 
unless  we  think  of  it  a  little  bit,  that  we  realize  how  wood  follow.<« 
us  right  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  When  we  are  bom,  the 
first  thing  we  are  put  in  is  a  wooden  cradle  or  basket;  as  soon  as  we 
can  sit  up,  we  sit  on  a  chair  or  bench  that  is  made  of  wood,  and  we 
continue  to  use  that  material  all  through  our  lives.  We  never  sit 
down  to  read  without  sitting  before  a  table  of  wood,  when  we  read  a 
newspaper  it  is  made  of  wood,  and  when  we  die,  without  exception  we 
are  put  in  a  box  that  is  made  of  wood.  It  is  not,  however,  for  the 
wood  alone.  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Manning  made  the  plea  on  the 
esthetic  side,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  emphasize  that  side  of  the  ques- 
tion also.     There  is  great  beauty  in  trees.     I  never  see  a  fine  speci- 
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men  of  a  tree  without  feeling  like  taking  off  my  hat  and  saying  to  it 
with  all  oriental  courtesy  and  certainly  all  oriental  sincerity,  "May 
your  shadow  never  grow  less/'  and  the  only  way  we  can  keep  the 
shadow  from  growing  less  is  to  plant  trees  and  if  ever  one  is  cut 
down  we  should  see  to  it  that  another  tree  is  put  in  its  place.  The 
condition  in  Ohio  is  a  little  different  from  most  other  states,  and  yet 
it  is  no  less  a  problem  there  than  elsewhere.  We  have  no  waste 
land.  There  is  scarcely  an  acre  of  land  that  people  think  they  cannot 
use  for  any  other  purpose.  All  the  state  was  so  heavily  wooded  that 
the  trees  were  regarded  as  a  sort  of  enemy,  and  we  have  to  excuse 
this  lack  of  interest  in  forestry.  When  the  great  work  of  the  state 
in  the  past  was  to  cut  down  trees  and  get  them  out  of  the  way,  it 
was  very  hard  to  get  them  interested.  We  are  turning  a  sharp  corner, 
to  get  them  interested  in  the  growing  of  trees. 

Chairman  Taft:  We  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Goodman  tell  us 
something  about  Missouri. 

Mr.  Goodman:  Missouri  is  a  very  wooded  state  and  we  have 
had  no  occasion  to  plant.  I  wish  to  tell  you  of  an  instance  or  two 
which  occurred  where  I  had  a  hand  in  planting  down  in  southern 
Kansas  nearly  thirty  years  ago.  Robert  Douglas,  from  Waukegan, 
111.,  was  employed  to  plant  a  thousand  acres  of  catalpa  and  other  trees 
down  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  it  is  hard  to  teH  you  ho>* 
much  money  that  thousand  acres  has  brought  in,  the  cost  of  which  at 
that  time  was  $25  per  acre  for  prairie  land.  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
amount  of  money  that  land  has  brought  in  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  the  property  to-day  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars  per  acre  with 
the  timber  that  is  on  it.  Mr.  Monk,  Mr.  Underwood  and  others  also 
have  large  plantations  of  catalpa  trees,  and  I  am  probably  safe  in 
saying  that  had  I  planted  catalpa  trees  instead  of  orchard  trees,  as  I 
have  planted  them  there  by  the  thousand,  I  believe  I  would  have 
made  $100  where  I  have  made  one,  and  I  have  made  some  money 
in  the  orchard  business.  Down  in  Hutchinson,  Kansas,  are  two  large 
plantations,  one  owned  by  Mr.  Yaeger,  who  tells  me  he  has  sold 
from  that  plantation  of  800  acres,  10,000  trees  a  year.  A  part  of  the 
plantation  is  now  making  its  third  growth  of  forest  trees  in  thirty 
years.  He  cuts  those  catalpas  down  and  in  one  year  a  sprout  will 
come  and  when  grown  it  will  get  eight  or  ten  and  in  some  instances 
fourteen  feet  high  and  some  of  those  have  been  cut  twice  within 
thirty  years.  They  sell  the  poles  for  telephone  posts  and  that  sort  of 
work.  They  do  not  get  large  enough  for  the  lumber  business,  but  it 
is  still  a  money-making  proposition  in  the  western  country. 

Mr.  Augustine:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Good- 
man planted  anything  but  the  speciosa  variety  I  should  consider  his 
land  worth  less  than  it  was  before  planting.  The  great  danger  in 
planting  catalpa  for  timber  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  genuine 
speciosa  seed,  and  it  is  quite  difficult  to  tell  the  genuine  until  the  trees 
attain  a  considerable  size.  Therefore  great  care  should  be  taken, 
as  the  other  varieties  of  catalpa  are  worth  little  if  anything  for  timber. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  judgment  that  Catalpa  speciosa  is  among  the 
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most  valuable  of  all  woods  for  planting  in  the  central  part  of  the 
United  States,  if  not  the  most  valuable. 

Mr.  Jesse  Fell,  prol>ably  the  greatest  tree  planter  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley,  whom  some  of  you  probably  knew,  once  gave  me  a 
beautifully  polished  piece  of  Catalpa  speciosa  wood,  telling  me  that 
it  had  been  buried  in  the  ground  at  Cairo,  111.,  for  125  years,  and 
also  told  me  of  a  foot  log  that  had  been  across  a  stream  in  southern 
Illinois  for  65  years,  and  both  of  these  were  seemingly  as  sound  when 
removed  as  ever.  Mr.  Fell  also  showed  me  how  to  distinguish  between 
speciosa  seed  and  that  of  other  varieties.  The  fuzzy  end  of  the 
speciosa  is  spread  out  the  same  width  as  the  body  of  the  seed,  while 
the  other  varieties  come  to  a  point  and  curl  up  like  "a  dude's  mus- 
tache," as  he  expressed  it.  To  convince  me  of  the  hardiness  of  the 
tree  he  took  a  seedling  tree  in  August  about  three  feet  in  height, 
with  heavy  foliage  and  unripened  wood  and  split  it  from  top  to 
bottom,  stating  that  the  cut  would  heal  over  by  fall;  later  he  called 
my  attention  to  it  and  it  had  healed  perfectly  and  was  a  tree  with 
two  branches. 

I  think  that  this  society  could  be  very  helpful  in  assisting  seed- 
ling growers  and  planters  in  securing  the  genuine  speciosa. 

Professor  Rane:  The  great  trouble  in  taking  up  the  problem 
of  forestry  seems  to  be  especially  with  our  financiers,  because  they 
think  it  takes  so  long  to  get  any  returns.  They  seem  to  think  it  will  be 
the  next  generation  that  will  reap  the  reward  of  the  work.  Last 
winter  I  had  some  bills  before  our  General  Court  in  Massachusetts, 
and  one  of  the  men  who  appeared  before  the  committee  was  Mr. 
Augustus  Pratt,  whose  name  I  believe  has  been  mentioned  more  or 
less  in  some  of  the  publications  in  the  United  States  Forestry  Bureau 
Report.  He  said  when  he  was  a  young  man  twenty  years  of  age. 
upon  his  father's  farm  were  three  and  one-half  acres  of  land  that 
was  used  for  pasture  purposes  in  which  they  were  driving  cows  b?ick 
and  forth  about  a  mile  from  the  barn.  He  suggested  to  his  father 
that  this  land  be  planted  to  white  pine.  He  did  the  work  himself, 
planting  the  seed  by  dropping  three  or  four  in  a  place.  These  grew 
until  seven  years  ago,  when  he  sold  the  crop  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  a 
thousand  on  the  stump  and  that  area  netted  him  at  the  rate  of  50,000 
feet  per  acre,  which  was  $250.00.  That  was  on  land  not  adapted  to 
general  agricultural  purposes,  but  land  on  which  the  brush  had  to  be 
kept  down  in  order  to  use  it  for  pasture.  He  was  a  man  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  hz  said  that  if  he  had  waited  until  the  present  time 
the  same  stumpage  would  sell  at  $7.00  instead  of  $5.00,  making 
therefore  a  net  profit  from  one  yield  on  the  stump  of  $350.00  per 
acre.  Now  that  experience  can  be  duplicated  over  and  over  again  and 
more  particularly  when  seedlings  are  grown  and  are  transplanted. 

Speaking  of  the  esthetic  side  we  have  in  Massachusetts  a  Forestry 
Association  of  some  eight  hundred  members,  people  that  are  enthusi- 
astic and  delighted  to  do  almost  anything;  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Manning 
who  suggested  retaining  a  few  acres  of  large  original  .standing  pines; 
the  people  were  delighted  to  buy  it  up  and  retain  it.     But,  on  the 
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other  hand,  our  lumbermen  are  men  that  have  been  after  the  Iwnber 
end  and  it  has  been  absolutely  necessary  to  get  in  touch  with  them. 
Our  lumbermen  are  business  men  and  if  we  can  get  them  to  collect 
the  seeds  and  replant,  they  will  assist  in  the  esthetic  side  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  they  will  be  covering  up  these  unsightly  conditions.  I 
believe  the  time  is  coming  when  both  the  practical  and  esthetic  men 
will  get  together  and  see  that  they  are  both  working  toward  the  same 
end. 

Mr.  McNeill:  I  hope  that  you  are  not  overlooking  the  ordinary 
sugar  maple  in  this  connection.  It  is  a  tree  that  is  very  valuable  for 
its  sugar  products,  frequently  adulterated,  but  the  laws  in  the  various 
states  and  provinces  are  now  making  it  very  hard  indeed  to  deal  in 
anything  except  the  genuine  sugar.  There  are  a  very  few  trees  now 
and  they  are  of  very  high  value  per  acre  as  a  lumber  tree.  There 
is  an  unlimited  demand,  the  demand  for  maple  timber  is  increasing 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  supply,  and  I  believe  that  there  are  many 
parts  of  the  New  England  states,  certainly  parts  of  the  Provinces  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario  that  will  yield  large  returns  planted  to  sugar 
maple. 

Dr.  Galloway:  There  is  a  phase  that  has  not  been  touched  upon 
and  that  will  probably  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Congress, 
namely,  the  introduction  and  encouragement  of  growing  bamboo  in 
this  country.  The  bamboo  constitutes  the  chief  wood  supply  of  im- 
portant countries  like  Japan  and  India,  and  has  long  been  the  only 
source  of  wood  supply.  The  last  two  or  three  years  we  have  had  a 
line  out  in  that  direction  and  I  have  a  man  in  Japan  and  in  India 
making  a  special  study  in  relation  to  their  utilization  in  house  con- 
struction, bridge  material,  furniture  and  so  on,  and  we  have  secured 
the  services  of  that  man  and  are  now  importing  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  bamboo,  with  the  idea  of  putting  that  out  in  the  sections  of  the 
United  States  where  these  other  woods  do  not  thrive  so  well,  namely, 
in  some  of  the  swampy  regions  of  the  South.  Bamboo  must  be  grown 
where  it  is  quite  wet  and  we  have  been  doing  considerable  in  the  way 
of  investigations  in  that  line. 

Professor  Van  Deman:  While  I  am  a  fruit  grower  and  have  had 
a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  the  destruction  of  forests  than  I  have 
had  to  do  with  in  any  way  increasing  them,  because  I  have  destroyed 
110  acres  of  pine  within  the  last  three  years  in  southern  Florida  and 
put  it  out  to  citrus  fruits  and  some  other  fruits  of  a  semi-tropical 
nature,  and  in  Louisiana  I  am  now  engaged  in  deforesting  over  1,000 
acres  of  the  finest  Mississippi  bottoms,  yet  it  is  something  that  has 
always  deeply  interested  me,  and  this  thought  has  occurred  to  me 
with  regard  to  the  preservation  and  reforestation  of  the  Appalachian 
mountain  chain,  if  we  could  in  some  way  prevail  on  these  great-hearted 
millionaires,  if  we  could  get  those  men  to  open  their  hearts  and  buy 
these  vast  tracts  of  practically  worthless  farming  lands  in  the  Appa- 
lachian mountains  and  donate  to  the  government,  it  would  certainly 
be  a  wonderful  step.  I  do  not  know  that  such  a  thing  could  possibly 
be  brought  about,  but  if  we  could  get  it  to  become  fashionable  for 
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these  great  moneyed  men  to  buy  these  lands  and  donate  them  to  the 
public,  wc  certainly  would  have  made  a  wonderful  step.  If  these  for- 
ests could  be  thus  preserved  for  all  time  to  come,  they  would  be  a 
pleasure  as  long  as  our  country  lasts. 


HORTICULTURAL  CONDITIONS  IN  CANADA. 
W.  T.  Macoun,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

The  title  *'Local  Horticultural  Conditions,"  given  on  the  pro- 
gram, seems  too  restricted  to  apply  to  a  country  so  vast  as  the 
Dominion  of  Canada;  a  country  larger  than  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing Alaska,  by  nearly  200,000  square  miles.  It  might  be  thought,  how- 
ever, by  those  not  knowing  the  conditions  that  Canada  was,  for  the 
most  part,  a  land  of  frost  and  snow,  but  when  it  is  stated  that  in  the 
prairie  provinces  alone,  which  are  now  being  rapidly  populated,  there 
are  estimated  to  be  171,000,000  square  miles  suitable  for  cultivation,  of 
which  at  least  one-fourth  could  be  planted  to  wheat  annually,  produc 
ing  an  estimated  crop  of  over  800,000,000  bushels,  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  the  future  possibilities  of  the  country  are  great.  The  United 
States  at  the  present  time  produces  less  than  700,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  and  supplies  her  population  of  over  80,000,000  and  has  some 
for  export. 

It  may  be  asked,  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  Local  Horticultural 
Conditions?  What  we  first  desire  to  show  is  the  great  future  of  Can- 
ada, which  has  much  to  do  in  shaping  horticultural  conditions  as  the 
thousands  of  people  who  are  pouring  into  the  prairie  provinces  of 
Canada  want  fruit  and,  with  the  exception  of  tropical  fruits,  it  will  be 
grown  for  them  in  Canada. 

The  fruit  areas  of  Canada  are  large,  large  enough  to  produce 
enough  fruit  to  supply  Canada,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  for  that 
matter,  with  some  kinds  of  fruit,  and  particularly  the  apple,  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Beginning  with  the  great  province  of  Ontario,  220,000  square  miles 
in  area,  larger  than  the  States  of  New  York,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  Michi- 
gan together,  we  have  large  districts  where  apples,  pears,  peaches 
plums,  cherries,  grapes  and  the  small  fruits  can  be  grown  to  perfec- 
tion. The  province  of  Quebec  is  considerably  larger  than  Ontario  and 
while  the  tenderer  fruits  do  not  succeed,  apples  are  being  grown  in 
increasing  quantities  yearly.  From  east  to  west  in  the  provinces  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario  there  is  a  belt  where  apples  and  other  hardy  fruits 
can  be  grown,  of  about  700  miles  in  length,  while  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  alone  the  best  winter  apples,  pears  and  plums  can  be  grown 
successfully  over  an  area  about  350  miles  long  by  from  30  to  150  miles 
in  width.  The  successful  culture  of  peaches  in  Ontario  is  confined  to 
the  Niagara  district  and  some  points  along  Lake  Erie,  but  the  area 
suitable  for  growing  this  fruit  is  extensive  enough  to  supply  a  large 
population. 
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Nova  Scotia  has  long  been  noted  for  her  apples.  The  most 
favored  districts  are  the  Annapolis  and  Cornwallis  valleys  where  ap- 
ples, pears,  plums  and  cherries  can  be  grown  and  where  even  peaches 
can  be  successfully  raised.  These  valleys  have  a  total  length  of  about 
100  miles  and  varv  in  width  from  six  to  eleven  miles.  Fruit  culture  is 
not  contined  to  this  district  but  over  most  of  the  province  the  hardier 
fruits  can  bo  grown  successfully.  New  Brunswick  has  not  yet  devel- 
oped her  fruit  industry  to  any  great  extent,  but  in  some  of  the  valleys 
apples  and  other  hardy  fruits  of  the  finest  appearance  and  best  quality 
can  be  and  are  produced. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  the  smallest  province  of  the  Dominion, 
produces  excellent  tree  fruits,  and  owing  to  the  late  season  the  apples 
grown  there  keep  better  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Dominion. 

British  Columbia,  the  area  of  which  is  about  370,000  square  miles, 
or  more  than  twice  the  size  of  California,  has  large  sections  of  coun- 
try splendidly  adapted  to  fruit  culture.  Like  the  states  of  Oregon  and 
Washington,  with  which  her  natural  conditions  may  be  compared,  Brit- 
ish Columbia  has  a  number  of  districts  where  the  conditions  differ  from 
one  another.  Three  of.  these  are  first,  in  the  damp  coast  climate  of 
Vancouver  Island  and  the  lower  mainland;  second,  in  the  dry  interior 
country  where  irrigation  is,  as  a  rule,  necessary,  and  third,  in  the 
Kootenays,  east  and  west,  where  irrigation  is  necessary  only  in 
places.  In  these  districts  all  the  best  fruits,  including  peaches,  can  be 
grown  to  great  advantage. 

The  prairie  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  and 
the  great  districts  to  the  north  produce  excellent  bush  fruits,  but  the 
tree  fruits  have  for  the  most  part  not  done  well  up  to  the  present, 
although  the  time  is  coming  when  these  provinces  will  be  producing  at 
least  apples  and  plums  of  their  own. 

These  are  the  possibilities  of  fruit  culture  in  Canada.  What  are 
the  actual  facts? 

When  the  last  census  was  taken  in  1901  the  total  number  of  fruit 
trees  in  Canada  was  21,201,239,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  number  has 
increased  by  at  least  10  per  cent  since  that  time,  making  the  total  num- 
ber now  over  23,000,000  trees,  occupying  about  410,000  acres,  with  a 
capital  value  of  nearly  $75,000,000. 

There  is  an  annual  export  of  apples  from  Canada  of  from  1,200,000 
to  1,500,000  barrels,  the  province  of  Ontario  supplying  about  1,000,000 
of  these  and  Nova  Scotia  from  300,000  to  500,000,  a  limited  quantity 
going  from  some  of  the  other  provinces.  British  Columbia,  which  is 
now  producing  increasing  quantities  of  fruits  of  many  kinds  yearly,  is 
bending  her  efforts  to  supplying  the  prairie  provinces,  and  has  been 
very  successful  in  placing  her  fruits  on  these  markets  in  good  condi- 
tion. Ontario  is  a  close  competitor  of  British  Columbia  for  this  trade 
at  present,  but  the  increase  in  population  is  so  rapid  that  it  will  take 
both  provinces  to  supply  the  demand  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

What  are  the  influences  affecting  Canadian  horticulture  to-day? 
They    may    be    discussed    but    briefly.     The   Dominion  experimental 
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farms,  now  seven  in  number,  work  upon  which  was  begun  over  twenty 
years  ago,  have  played  an  important  part  in  developing  Canadian  horti- 
culture. There  are  the  Provincial  agricultural  colleges,  of  which 
there  are  four,  with  their  experiment  stations  which  disseminate  infor- 
mation both  through  the  students  who  are  trained,  and  by  literature. 
The  Provincial  experiment  stations  and  model  orchards  which  in  all 
are  between  fifty  and  sixty  in  number,  are  also  doing  much  to  demon- 
strate the  possibilities  of  fruit  culture  in  their  several  districts.  Seven 
Provincial  fruit  growers*  associations  lend  their  aid  in  spreading  a 
knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  fruit  culture  and  of  uniting  the 
growers  for  purposes  of  co-operation  and  legislation.  The  horticul- 
tural literature  of  Canada,  although  represented  by  few  papers  has 
done  much  to  aid  fruit,  flower  and  vegetable  growers. 

The  farmiers*  institutes  and  orchard  meetings  organized  by  the 
Provincial  governments  and  assisted  by  the  Dominion  government  are 
very  practical  and  helpful.  The  horticultural  societies  assisted  by  the 
Provincial  governments,  of  which  there  are  about  fifty  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  are  doing  splendid  work  in  awakening  a  greater  interest  in 
horticulture  and  in  spreading  information. 

All  these  factors  affecting  horticultural  conditions  and  progress  in 
Canada  have  been  made  to  bear  still  better  fruit  by  the  co-operative 
movement  which  has  in  recent  years  made  such  strides  in  Canada.  In 
the  province  of  Ontario  alone  there  are  forty  co-operative  associa- 
tions which  now  have  a  central  organization  where  plans  affecting  the 
welfare  of  all  the  associations  are  discussed.  These  associations  are 
doing  much  to  make  the  fruit  sold  of  a  more  uniform  character  and  to 
bring  better  returns  to  the  producer. 

One  of  the  best  influences  affecting  horticultural  conditions  in 
Canada  is  the  Fruit  Marks  Act,  passed  in  1901,  and  operative  over  the 
whole  of. Canada.  By  this  Act  growers  are  compelled  to  pack  their 
fruit  according  to  certain  standards  and  are  liable  to  fine  if  they  do  not 
do  so.  Inspectors  are  stationed  at  packing  houses,  on  the  markets  and 
at  the  ports  of  export,  who  examine  the  fruit  and  see  if  it  has  been 
packed  according  to  law.  A  marked  improvement  has  been  noticed  in 
the  Canadian  fruit  exported  since  this  law  went  into  effect.  There  are 
also  standard  apple  barrels  and  boxes  and  baskets  for  the  whole  of 
Canada,  all  of  which  make  the  packages  for  the  different  fruits  more 
uniform.  It  may  be  said  that  Canadians  are  taking  advantage  of  all 
these  influences  for  good  and  are  adopting  the  latest  and  best  methods 
in  horticultural  practice. 

The  development  of  floriculture  in  Canada  has  been  rapid.  Not- 
withstanding the  more  severe  winters  than  those  to  the  south  of  us,  the 
plant  and  cut-flower  trade  has  developed  wonderfully,  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  trade  being  400  per  cent  during  the  past  ten  years.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  greenhouse 
equipment,  stock,  etc.,  is  $5,000,000,  with  an  annual  value  of  trade 
transacted  of  $2,000,000.  This  is  but  a  beginning,  as  Canadians  love 
flowers. 
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We  must  not  omit  the  growing  of  vegetables,  with  which  Cana- 
dians are  well  supplied.  The  truck  interests  are  growing  rapidly  as 
our  cities  increase  in  population. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  Canada  has  about  6,000,00u 
of  population  or  approximately  as  much  as  the  United  States  had  at 
the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  It  has  been  said  that  the  19th 
century  was  for  the  United  States  but  that  the  "Twentieth  Century  is 
for  Canada."  We  believe  that  this  is  true  in  regard  to  horticulture  as 
in  other  matters. 

HORTICULTURE  IN  THE  EASTERN  STATES. 
John  K.  M.  L.  Farquhar^  Boston,  Mass. 

Representing  as  I  do  at  this  Congress  the  section  of  this  country  first 
settled  by  the  white  race,  it  affords  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  point 
to  the  very, early  date  at  which  interest  in  horticulture  found  expres- 
sion. The  very  name  of  their  vessel,  the  Mayflower,  must  have  brought 
oftentimes  to  the  recollection  of  the  Pilgrims  during  their  long  voyage 
the  fragrant  and  beautiful  hedgerows  of  white  or  pinkish  hawthome, 
which,  in  England,  they  had  called  mayflower,  a  name  which  they  soon 
bestowed  upon  the  choicest  and  sweetest  of  the  spring  flowers  of  their 
adopted  country.  Long  before  they  saw  the  mayflower  bloom,  how- 
ever, the  Pilgrims  had  raised  their  voices  in  praise  of  the  beautiful  gar- 
den products  of  the  new  world.  The  explorers  they  sent  out,  November 
16,  1620,  reported  that  they  had  found  divers  fair  Indian  baskets  filled 
with  com,  some  whereof  was  in  ears,  fair  and  good,  of  divers  colors, 
which  seemed  to  them  a  very  goodly  sight,  having  seen  none  before, 
of  which  rarities  they  took  some  to  carry  to  their  friends  on  ship- 
board, like  as  the  Israelites'  spies  brought  from  Eschol  some  of  the 
good  fruits  of  the  land. 

In  1621  Edward  Winslow  describing  the  new  country  wrote: 
"Here  are  grapes  white  and  red  and  very  sweet  and  strong  also ;  straw- 
berries, gooseberries,  raspberries,  etc. ;  plums  of  three  sorts,  white, 
black  and  red,  being  almost  as  good  as  a  damson;  abundance  of  roses, 
white,  red  and  damask,  single  but  very  sweet  indeed." 

In  the  spring  of  1621,  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  planted  20  acres 
of  corn  and  six  acres  of  bar'ey  and  peas.  The  corn  did  well,  but  the 
peas  were  not  worth  gathering,  having  been  sown  too  late  and  become 
sun  scorched  while  in  bloom.  Numerous  records  of  farm  and  garden 
crops  planted  by  the  Pilgrims  have  come  down  to  us,  and  many  evi- 
dences still  exist  in  the  locality  they  occupied  of  their  zeal  in  garden 
work.  At  first  the  colonists  of  necessity  imported  tree  fruits  and  vege- 
tables for  their  sustenance.  Within  twenty  years  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims.,  Governor  Winthrop  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  at  his  farm 
in  Charlestown,  Governor  Endicott  of  the  Salem  colony.  Governor 
Prince  of  the  Plymouth  colony  and  Governor  StU3rvesant  of  New 
Amsterdam  had  established  nurseries,  dealt  in  fruit  trees  or  plants  and 
were  promoters  of  horticulture.    Fruits,  vegetables  and  a  large  variety 
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of  herbs  were  imported  and  sold.  Flowers  were  too  great  a  luxury  for 
the  colonists  and  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  few  roses,  honey- 
suckle and  pink  milfoil,  were  not  grown. 

■ 

FLORICULTURE. 

Not  until  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  there  oppor- 
tunity to  give  much  attention  to  flowers.  About  that  time  the  wealthier 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  Boston  and  New  York  began  to  cultivate 
large  gardens,  usually  arranged  in  terraces  after  the  English  style  of 
that  period,  about  their  residences.  One  of  these  estates  in  the  very 
heart  of  Boston,  was  the  residence  of  Governor  Belingham,  and  after- 
wards of  Andrew  Faneuil,  who  built  upon  it  the  first  greenhouse  in 
New  England.  On  his  decease  it  became  the  property  of  his  nephew, 
the  famous  Peter  Faneuil,  who  presented  to  the  city  of  Boston  the 
cradle  of  liberty.  So  beautiful  was  the  garden  that  it  became  known  as 
Faneuil's  Seven-Acre  Eden. 

The  revolution  stopped  further  progress  in  horticulture  until  the 
country  became  settled  under  the  new  government.  Then  began  an 
era  in  garden  work,  marked  by  a  greater  enthusiasm  than  ever  be- 
fore— enthusiasm  which  got  its  impetus  from  Washington,  as  he  sur- 
veyed grounds  at  Mount  Vernon  and  made  plans  indicating  the  location 
for  trees  and  shrubs,  many  of  which  he  collected  or  imported  from 
Europe,  and  which  upon  arrival  were  planted  by  the  same  busy  hands 
that  earlier  in  their  existence  had  cut  down  the  immortal  cherry  tree 
and  which  later  in  life  made  pruning  their  favorite  exercise — enthu- 
siasm which  drew  with  it  the  second  and  third  presidents  of  the 
United  States,  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  well  as  many 
other  notables  of  the  eighteenth  century — enthusiasm  so  perennial  and 
vigorous  that  all  predictions  of  progress  have  been  more  than  fulfilled. 

A.  J.  Downing,  in  his  excellent  work  on  landscape  gardening,  pub- 
lished about  seventy  years  ago,  said:  "In  the  United  States  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  we  shall  ever  witness  such  splendid  examples  of 
landscape  gardens  as  those  abroad,"  referring  to  Blenheim,.  Chatsworth, 
Woburn  Abbey  and  Arundel  Castle.  That  which  Mr.  Downing 
deemed  improbable  has  taken  place  and  gardens  more  elaborate  and 
costly  are  being  constructed  at  the  present  time  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  other  country.  Take  for  example,  the  beautiful  gardens  of 
James  B.  Duke  at  Somerville,  N.  J.,  which  have  been  under  construc- 
tion for  six  or  seven  years,  under  the  guidance  of  that  genius  of  land- 
scape art,  Horatio  Buckenham,  employing  1,200  persons  and  involving 
an  annual  expenditure  of  $500,000  or  more — a  garden  covering  an  area 
of  10,000  acres. 

The  pioneers  of  horticulture  of  100  years  ago  were  the  wealthier 
citizens;  there  were  really  no  professional  gardeners  then.  The  Penn- 
sylvania and  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Societies  were  organized  by 
those  interested  amateurs.  A  similar  society  was  organized  in  New 
York  in  1818  but  ceased  to  exist  in  1837. 

The  first  professional  gardener  to  come  to  this  country  was  John 
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Hasketh,  who  settled  in  Hallowell,  Me.,  in  1797,  and  was  not  after- 
wards heard  of.  In  1824,  Andre  Parmentier,  from  Enghien,  Holland, 
settled  in  Brooklyn  and  established  nurseries  where  he  gave  an  example 
of  the  natural  style  of  laying  out  grounds.  As  the  first  American  land- 
scape gardener,  Mr.  Parmentier  soon  had  many  clients  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  even  from  Canada,  to  whom  he  furnished  plans 
and  plants.  Mr.  Downing  considered  that  Mr.  Parmentier  had  done 
much  more  for  landscape  gardening  in  America  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual. It  is  our  turn  to  pay  the  same  compliment  to  Mr.  Downing, 
whose  masterly  works  on  landscape  gardening,  although  written  about 
seventy  years  ago,  are  still  the  standards. 

In  the  economic  line  of  horticulture  there  has  been  progress  also. 
In  New  England  we  have  now  not  only  delicacies  for  the  sick  and 
luxuries  for  the  wealthy,  as  our  ordinary  garden  vegetables  and  fruit 
were  considered  in  the  early  days,  we  go  much  further — we  have  gard- 
eners who  produce  asparagus,  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  string  beans,  mel- 
ons, etc.,  as  freely  during  December,  Januarj'  and  on  to  June  or  July, 
as  they  are  produced  in  the  open  ground  in  their  season.  One  New- 
port gardener  ships  to  his  employer  in  New  York  a  bushel  or  two  of 
melons  weekly.  Another  on  the  north  shore  of  Massachusetts  sent  in 
during  March  a  daily  supply  of  fresh  peas,  sweet  corn,  etc. 

COMMERaAL    HORTICULTURE. 

In  commercial  floriculture  the  East  has  made  great  progress.  1 
need  only  recall  Lawson  and  Enchantress  carnations  raised  by  Peter 
Fisher  of  Boston;  the  work  of  the  Waban  Rose  Conservatories,  the 
recent  new  roses  of  M.  H.  Walsh  of  Woods  Holl,  Mass.,  which  are 
quite  as  popular  in  Europe  as  they  are  here. 

The  concentration  of  wealth  in  New  York  ensures  for  the  eastern 
florist  the  highest  price  for  choice  flowers.  It  also  affords  the  private 
gardener  the  largest  opportunity  for  the  pursuit  of  his  profession. 
Within  the  past  five  years  there  seems  to  have  been  much  greater  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  the  wealthy  class  than  formerly,  in  horticulture  anc' 
rural  life.  This  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  travel,  and  a  desire  to 
have  such  gardens  as  are  seen  in  Europe,  but  I  think  it  is  due  rather 
to  the  fact  that  the  automobile  has  rendered  the  country  home  more 
accessible  to  the  business  man.  The  interest  of  the  well-to-do  in  horti- 
culture is  further  manifested  by  their  support  and  activity  in  societies 
for  its  promotion,  as  the  New  York  Botanical  Society,  the  Massachu- 
setts Horticultural  Society  and  others. 

The  three  largest  eastern  cities  have  each  much  to  be  proud  of 
horticulturally.  Although  the  Bowery  is  no  longer  the  Governor's 
garden,  New  York  has  a  notable  horticultural  institution  in  Bronx, 
Philadelphia  has  her  beautiful  Fairmount  park,  sections  of  which  arc 
notable  gardens  of  the  past  two  centuries.  Boston  has  always  been  at 
the  front  in  horticultural  work.  No  institution  in  the  country  has  done 
as  much  as  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  The  names  of 
General  Dearborn,  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  Marshal  P.  Wilder,  C.  M.  Hovey 
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and  F.  L.  Olmsted  are  too  well  known  for  the  great  works  they  have 
accomplished  to  necessitate  my  reviewing  them. 

Bat  we  have  in  Boston  to-day  one  who  is  doing  a  greater  work  for 
horticulture  than  anyone  who  has  preceded  him.  I  refer  to  Professor 
C.  S.  Sargent.  To  him  Boston  and  the  country  is  indebted  for  the 
finest  arboretum  in  the  world,  in  which  there  are  now  growing  5,000 
species  and  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs.  He  has  traveled  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  globe  seeking  new  material  and  his  collectors  are 
now  busy  in  hitherto  unexplored  regions,  collecting  new  material  for 
shipment  to  Boston  with  which  to  enrich  American  horticulture.  Daily 
he  spends  hours  in  his  office  personally  examining  and  describing 
species  and  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  his  "Silva,"  the  greatest 
work  relating  to  horticulture  ever  undertaken  in  this  country.  The 
magnitude  of  the  work  at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  may  be  better  under- 
stood when  it  is  learned  that  350  varieties  of  Crateag^us  have  been 
planted.  There  are  approximately  150  varieties  of  Syringa  vulgaris,  70 
of  Prunus,  40  of  Malus,  and  about  400  species  and  varieties  of  willows. 

Another  medium  of  horticultural  progress  is  the  Gardeners'  and 
Florists*  Club  which  has  over  500  active  members.  Meetings  are  held 
monthly  for  the  discussion  of  garden  topics  and  a  class  devoted  to  the 
study  of  landscape  gardening  meets  twice  a  week  during  the  winter 
months.  The  magnificent  private  estates  of  the  East,  including  those  of 
Bar  Harbor,  Boston  and  the  Massachusetts  coast,  Lenox,  Newport, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  overlooking  the  Hudson,  along  the  New  Jersey 
coast,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  demand  from  the  gardener 
the  highest  degree  of  energy  and  progress. 

HORTICULTURE  IN  THE  CENTRAL  WEST. 
L.  A.  Goodman,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

If  the  West  brags,  "We  can  beat  the  world,"  we  also  prove  it  by 
our  study  and  work,  by  persistence  and  energy  we  bring  about  rapid 
improvement  and  advancement.  The  horticulture  of  the  West  is  fast 
coming  to  the  front  and  the  East  is  adopting  many  of  its  improved 
methods  and  advanced  ideas.  It  is  as  though  the  westerner's  sense  of 
power  and  ability  were  an  electric  current  derived  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  walking,  living,  working  on  a  star — of  having  the  privilege  of 
living  in  a  grand  universe,  and  of  improving  at  least  a  small  portion 
of  it.  Our  spirit  is  that  of  the  pioneer  trying  new  shores,  going  on  to 
unknown  plains  and  forests ;.  his  love  of  exploration  and  investigation 
persists,  his  faith  in  better  things  is  never  discouraged,  but  with  these 
goes  a  balance  of  good  sense,  patience  and  work. 

We  are  pushing  the  insect  war,  studying  and  applying  sprays 
against  insects  and  diseases.  Our  scientific  men  are  practical,  not 
buried  in  the  laboratory,  our  growers  are  becoming  scientific  students. 
The  movement  for  agricultural  education  is  growing,  the  agricultural 
college  and  stations'  are  spreading  their  information  and  their  influ- 
ence.   The  Prairie  Farmer  of  Illinois  helped  to  educate  the  people  to 
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the  need  of  public  schools  before  1855,  when  they  were  established  by 
law  in  that  state.  Illinois  early  began  the  campaign  for  instruction  in 
natural  sciences  and  in  1872  secured  a  law  requiring  the  examination 
in  this  line  of  her  school  teachers. 

Because  of  our  distances  from  markets,  because  of  our  extensive 
plantings,  we  have  had  to  study  the  questions  of  storage  and  distribu- 
tion. The  cold  storage  methods  are  yet  to  be  perfected  and  it  now 
seems  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  cool  the  fruit  before  it  is  put  into 
refrigerator  cars.  New  districts  are  opening  up  as  markets  for  our 
large  yields  of  fruits.  The  Northwest  will  support  a  vast  population 
that  will  need  fruit  from  the  South.  Not  one-half  of  the  land  now  in 
farms  is  improved,  not  one-fifth  of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States 
is  improved.  "The  farms  now  existing/*  says  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, "could  be  made  to  produce  enough  to  feed  many  times  the  coun- 
try's present  population,  were  the  best  and  most  intensive  agricultural 
methods  of  European  countries  applied,  and  still  have  a  surplus  for 
export." 

Fifty  years  after  the  discovery  of  America  and  sixty-five  before 
the  landing  at  Jamestown,  the  first  white  man,  a  Spaniard,  put  his  foot 
on  Missouri  soil.  Two  hundred  and  seventy  years  later  (1812),  Mis- 
souri was  admitted  as  a  territory,  and  in  1821  as  a  state.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  central  west  has  progressed  since  then  and  is  the  result  of 
the  natural  locality,  the  physical  and  geological  conditions,  the  climate 
and  also  of  man  and  his  work.  This  latter  begin  in  1735,  and  seventy 
years  ago  reached  as  far  as  Kansas  City  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Evans, 
father  of  our  Col.  J.  C.  Evans,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

From  the  influence  of  famous  eastern  pomologists,  horticultural 
societies  have  been  organized  in  most  of  our  states,  and  the  impulse 
toward  study,  experimenting  and  co-operation  thus  stimulated.  The 
exhibitions,  large  orchards,  our  advertising,  the  changed  plans  of 
orcharding,  of  pruning,  different  choice  of  varieties — all  have  con- 
tributed to  make  this  central  west  the  wonder  of  the  world,  for  its 
capability,  adaptability,  possibilities  and  financial  ability.  The  pall  of 
soil  robbery  which  has  devastated  the  fertility  of  all  our  eastern  land 
has  begun  to  settle  upon  our  central  west,  but  clover,  cowpeas,  alfalfa 
are  being  utilized  to  their  best  and  we  hope  to  see  the  great  spectre 
averted  and  our  soil  fertility  preserved.  Each  state  has  partaken  in  the 
advancement. 

From  Wisconsin,  J.  C.  Plumb  suggested  in  1877,  what  has  already 
taken  place :  the  Northwest  has  indeed  and  according  to  the  urgency  of 
the  case,  created  a  pomology  of  its  own,;  new  varieties  adapted  to  its 
climate  have  been  produced  both  by  introduction  and  modification  of 
foreign  kinds,  and  by  the  origination  of  seedlings  on  its  own  soil,  by 
its  own  horticultural  citizens.  The  Wisconsin  Horticultural  Society 
maintains  four  trial  orchards,  and  so  its  good  work  goes  on,  and  not 
for  "Badgers"  only  but  for  neighbors  as  well.  The  horticulturists  of 
Minnesota  share  in  and  assist  in  the  producing  and  adapting  of  varie- 
ties ;  South  Dakota  and  other  states  are  doing  the  same.  All  are  ener- 
getic and  deeply  in  earnest.     Kansas  leads  with  a  law  requiring  of 
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census  takers,  a  collection  of  statistics  regarding  horticultural  plantings 
and  crops  in  the  state.  The  fruit  men  of  Ohio  have  for  three  genera- 
tions developed  the  horticultural  industry  there.  Longworth  and  others 
have  produced  new  varieties  and  are  encouraging  this  and  other  lines 
of  the  work. 

Twenty  years  ago  Kentucky  in  her  Horticultural  Society  meetings 
was  preaching  better  culture,  larger  attendance  at  meetings,  less  ignor- 
ant and  credulous  acceptance  of  tree-peddlers'  stories,  more  imitation  of 
Yankee  enterprise  (now  we  say  western!),  more  of  thrift  and  business 
sense,  more  attention  to  details,  and  more  love  for  the  business.  We 
have  climbed  to  a  higher  plane  but  the  sermon  is  still  ^ood  for  us. 

Iowa  has  helped  along  wonderfully.  She  has  given  us  Budd  and 
Secretary  Wilson  and  C.  G.  Patten.  Of  the  latter,  "He  has  originated 
many  varieties  by  cross-breeding,"  says  M.  J.  Wragg,  "that  are  perfectly 
adapted  to  any  good  orchard  soil  in  Iowa  or  south  Minnesota."  Mr. 
Patten  is  honored  in  the  presidency  of  the  Northeast  Iowa  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  he  rejoices,  that  "under  the  most  trying  climatic 
conditions  we  find  the  most  heroic  eflforts.  Many  things  that  were 
problematical  a  few  years  ago  have  now  become  fixed  facts  and  beyond 
the  experimental  stage." 

Colorado's  fruits  are  sought  by  many,  and  fancy  prices  are  the 
consequence.  They  are  "self-sellers."  Specimen  boxes  of  apples  sent 
to  Germany  and  Great  Britain  created  an  instant  demand.  Colorado  is 
among  the  leaders  in  effective  horticultural  inspection  laws.  The  larg- 
est size  fruits  are  not  desirable  in  Germany  because  they  are  sold  by 
the  pound  and  the  people  there  (with  eight  or  more  in  family),  want 
more  than  two  or  three  apples  to  the  pound.  This  mountain  state  is 
trying  the  dwarfing  of  peach  trees,  so  that  they  can  be  protected  in 
winter.  Dry-farming,  it  is  believed,  will  bring  to  the  semi-arid  plains 
homes,  orchards  and  fields.  Already  she  ships  to  twenty-two  different 
states,  besides  Canada  and  Mexico.  President  Coburn  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  says  to  the  young  men,  "plant  orchards,  our  apples  are 
the  most  perfect  and  longest  keepers  produced  in  America." 

Oklahoma  is  not  afraid  of  radical  propositions  in  the  way  of 
better  rural  education — provided  that  the  means  are  immediately  effec- 
tive of  improvement.  Oklahoma's  first  report  is  a  model  of  system,, 
having  its  subjects  grouped  in  sections,  as :  The  Board  of  Agriculture, 
Gardening  and  Truck  Farming,  Fruit  Growing,  Field  Crops,  Dairying, 
etc.,  etc.    Her  peaches  are  already  known  in  London. 

Illinois  has  besides  its  State  Society,  three  sectional  ones,  for  the 
north,  south  and  central  portions,  and  fifteen  experimental  stations, 
each  specializing  under  its  own  superintendent. 

Michigan  was  the  first  state  to  have  an  agricultural  college.  It 
was  established  in  1857,  though  the  Morrill  bill  was  not  signed  by 
President  Lincoln  until  1862. 

The  advancement  along  horticultural  lines  has  been  truly  mar- 
velous. Some  of  us  can  well  remember  when  the  shipment  of  fruits 
from  our  central  west  began.  First  in  a  small  way,  but  now  trains 
of  cars  carry  the  products  of  our  orchards  to  every  section  of  the 
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country.  We  find  ourselves  dazed  at  the  tremendous  bulk  of  this 
business.  Orchards  small  and  commercial  are  constantly  multiplying. 
Fruit  growers  are  organizing  to  co-operate  in  the  business  of  selling. 
Gathering  and  packing  must  be  scientifically  as  also  artistically  done. 
All  divisions  of  the  industry  demand  system,  conservatism,  knowledge 
and  experience — and  still  the  plantings,  the  crops  increase — so  that 
even  now  the  railroad  and  refrigerator  car  companies  are  pushed  to 
extremities  to  supply  the  cars  to  carry  to  market  the  immense  quan- 
tities of  fruit  products. 

"What  a  field  of  research  and  promise  is  open  before  us!"  said 
Marshal  P.  Wilder,  "What  a  vast  enterprise  to  fill  our  ever-expanding 
area  with  fruits  suited  to  our  various  climes!  What  a  noble  and 
benevolent  work,  to  furnish  the  luscious  fruits  of  earth  for  future 
generations!"  If  after  thirty  years  of  organization  President  Wilder 
could  express  wonder  at  the  great  advances  made,  at  the  opportunities 
and  resources  before  us,  how  much  more  can  we,  and  the  end  not  yet 
in  sight.  Our  work  is  of  great  magnitude,  embracing  an  entire  con- 
tinent, opening  up  to  us  new  resources  and  demands,  and  calling  for 
constant  and  untiring  energy  and  enterprise. 

"We  have  made  great  advances  during  the  thirty-one  years  of  our 
history,  and  experience  from  the  best  sources  is  flowing  in  to  us  every 
day.  The  spirit  of  investigation  is  now  thoroughly  alive,  and  we  have 
opportunities  for  improvement  such  as  have  never  been  afforded  to 
any  other  Pomological  Association  on  the  globe.  Our  resources  are 
abundant  and  so  kindly  does  Nature  co-operate  with  us  under  the  be- 
nign influence  of  man,  that  he  can  mould  her  almost  to  his  will,  and 
make  of  the  rough  and  acrid  wilding  a  most  beautiful  and  delicious 
fruit,  and  thus  go  on  producing  indefinitely  as  fine  varieties  as  we 
have  ever  seen.  When  we  review  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
in  a  country  so  varied  in  soil  and  climate,  who  can  set  the  bounds  to 
our  progress?" 

LESSON    FROM    THE    CANALS    OF    MARS. 

Thirty  years  ago  an  Italian  astronomer  noticed  what  appeared  to 
be  canals  on  Mars.  This  discovery  has  been  verified  by  an  American, 
Percival  Lowell.  The  lesson  to  us  is  unity.  The  canal  system  covers 
the  planet  reaching  from  each  polar  sea  to  the  equator.  They  are 
constructed  on  geometrical  lines  by  skilled  engineering.  Without  them 
Mars  would  be  an  arid  desert,  and  all  life  would  perish,  but  as  it  is, 
each  spring  sends  the  water  to  irrigate  the  whole  planet  and  great 
circles  and  bands  of  vegetation  come  to  life.  What  a  centralization 
of  effort  is  revealed  here!    What  a  unity  of  interest  binding  that  globe! 

There  is  evidence  of  thorough  and  sympathetic  organization  of  all 
the  people  in  labor  and  love  for  a  work  that  covers  the  entire  planet 
Here  is  an  ideal  for  us  (for  them  achieved)  to  strive  towards  and  be- 
lieve in.  Our  efforts  should  be  (and  are  becoming  more  and  more) 
united  in  study,  in  labor,  and  in  recognition  of  the  human  brotherhood 
on  this  planet,  earth,  of  the  common  needs  and  aims  of  men.  We 
must  join  forces,  every  state  with  every  state,  every  nation  with  every 
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other,  every  one  of  us  with  every  neighbor,  the  near  at  hand  and  the 
distant  ones,  all  for  the  subdual  of  this  star-world,  that  the  best  of  life 
here  may  be  shared  by  each.  There  are  many  of  us  on  this  speck  of 
a  world,  but  there  are  many  yet  lacking  their  fair  share  of  its  products, 
its  beauty,  its  joy.  President  Aylesworth  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College  has  said,  "Let  us  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  faces 
set  toward  a  high  ideal  and  don't  let  anything  make  us  miss  our  goal." 

OUTLINE  OF  SOUTHERN  HORTICULTURAL  CONDITIONS. 

F.  H.  BuRNETTE,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

In  the  time  given  for  this  topic,  it  will  be  possible  to  touch  only 
a  few  points.  Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  the  middle  gulf 
section,  there  is  present  to-day  a  feeling  of  serious  unrest  in  agricultural 
affairs,  due  to  the  onward  march  of  the  cotton  boll  weevil.  This  insect 
no  doubt  will  eventually  infest  the  entire  field  of  cotton  growing,  and 
cause  a  complete  change  in  the  agricultural  practices  of  the  whole  sec- 
tion. In  this  general  shake-up,  horticultural  pursuits  will  receive  their 
share  of  attention.  Already  floods  of  inquiries  are  coming  to  the  ex- 
periment stations,  seeking  the  best  information  concerning  many  lines 
of  agricultural  endeavor  outside  of  the  growing  of  cotton.  The  grow- 
ing of  vegetables,  fruits  and  nuts  has  received  marked  attention.  The 
lack  of  canneries  and  evaporators  precludes  the  growing  of  the  com- 
mon horticultural  products,  except  for  local  city  use,  or  long-distance 
trucking  along  the  trunk  lines  of  railways — hence  there  are  many 
things  to  come  before  this  can  be  changed.  Along  the  trunk  lines 
are  large  truck  sections,  where  immense  quantities  of  vegetables,  ber- 
ries, and  fruits  are  grown  and  sent  to  the  far  North.  These  sections 
are  prosperous,  and  while  the  growers  have  difficulties  to  overcome, 
the  boll  weevil  and  the  cotton  gambler  are  not  to  be  found  among 
them.  These  horticultural  sections  are  increasing  in  size,  and  with  the 
advent  of  new  railway  lines  will  become  great  factors  in  the  material 
welfare  of  the  South.  In  Louisiana,  the  truck  sections  approximate 
three  millions  of  dollars  in  value  of  products.  These  products  include 
the  vegetables,  berries  and  oranges.  The  growers  are  now  being  organ- 
ized, and  they  produce  and  market  their  crops  in  a  systematic  manner, 
which  insures  the  best  returns. 

The  greatest  disadvantage  to  be  found  is  connected  with  the  labor 
question,  which  while  it  differs  slightly  in  color  from  the  labor  ques- 
tion in  other  sections  is  just  as  difficult  to  overcome.  The  leaders  in 
our  horticultural  affairs  are  taking  advantage  of  everything  that  is 
up-to-date  in  the  cultivation  of  their  crops.  Improved  implements  are 
used,  intense  systems  of  cultivation  are  employed  and  the  use  of  the 
spray  pump  has  become  familiar  to  them. 

The  newest  departure  in  horticultural  affairs  is  the  interest  that 
is  being  developed  in  the  pecan  industry.  People  generally  throughout 
the  gulf  section  are  beginning  to  realize  the  possibilities  connected  with 
the  growing  of  pecans  commercially.     Pecan  orchards  are  being  set 
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with  the  finest  varieties,  and  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  South,  unrivaled  as  it  is  in  the  production  of  this,  the  finest  nut  in 
the  world,  will  reap  great  material  benefit  from  the  industry.  Orchards 
of  several  hundred  acres  are  now  being  planted  to  varieties  that  seldom 
find  their  way  to  the  market  to-day.  The  United  States  spends  several 
millions  of  dollars  annually  for  nuts  which  are  inferior  to  the  pecan 
in  food  value;  surely  there  is  great  encouragement  for  this  branch  of 
horticultural  effort. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  other  efforts  along  horticultural  lines.  Untold 
quantities  of  various  canned  products  are  consumed  in  the  South,  that 
could  be  grown  and  put  up  in  the  South.  The  character  of  the  labor 
to-day  prevents  this,  but  the  time  will  come  when  the  South  will  pro- 
duce her  share  of  canned  goods.  From  a  general  survey  of  southern 
conditions,  surely  the  future  is  full  of  promise  to  the  careful  southern 
horticulturist. 

Chairman  Taft:  We  have  with  us  a  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
and  I  want  to  ask  him  to  tell  us  something  about  the  fruit  and  horti- 
cultural conditions  in  Alabama.  I  want  to  call  upon  Professor 
Mackintosh,  of  Auburn,  Alabama. 

Professor  Mackintosh :  I  have  not  put  my  thoughts  on  paper  and 
so  I  cannot  do  justice  to  the  subject.  We  have  big  problems  to  look 
after  and  we  need  more  light.  The  growing  of  the  cotton,  as  one  crop 
system,  prevails  to  too  large  a  degree,  but  the  coming  of  the  boll  weevil 
is  one  thing  that  is  going  to  change  that,  and  getting  rid  of  the  cattle 
tick,  that  was  spoken  of  this  morning,  and  I  look  forward  to  many 
things  to  take  place  that  will  make  the  South  very  much  better  and 
to  grow  better  fruits  than  it  has  grown  heretofore. 


OUR  NATIONAL  FORESTS. 

Wm.  L.  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Massed  together  and  laid  over  Eastern  United  States,  the  national 
forests  would  cover  New  England,  as  far  southward  as  the  south  line 
of  Virginia  and  westward  including  Pennsylvania  and  most  of  West 
Virginia.  They  are  not  massed  together,  nor  do  they  lie  in  Eastern 
United  States.  They  are  separated  into  156  unit  areas,  and  they  lie 
entirely  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
west  of  the  east  line  of  Colorado.  Not  considering  Alaska  or  the 
insular  possessions,  their  extent  is  146  million  acres,  or  7  2-3  per  cent, 
of  the  total  land  area. 

PURPOSE  AND   USE  OF   NATIONAL  FORESTS. 

The  national  forests  are  all  portions  of  the  national  domain  which 
have  been  set  aside  permanently  for  forest  production.  Two  great 
purposes  are  fulfilled  through  a  forest  so  set  apart.  It  may  be  chiefly 
valuable  for  the  production  of  wood,  or  for  the  protection  of  the  water 
supply.     The   law    underlying   the    establishment   of   national    forests 
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recognizes  both  purposes,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  in  the  case  of  the 
present  national  forests  which  purpose  is  of  the  greater  importance. 

A  national  forest,  while  setting  apart  the  land  for  forest  produc- 
tion, docs  not  withdraw  it  from  other  uses,  so  far  as  it  is  adapted  to 
them.  The  great  industries  of  agriculture,  mining,  grazing,  and  lumber- 
ing are  not  excluded,  but  may  go  on  to  such  an  extent  as  will  not 
interfere  with  the  main  purpose  for  which  the  forest  is  set  apart. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  the  western  states  shows  how  irregular  in 
most  cases  the  boundaries  of  the  national  forests  have  been  made  in 
order  to  include  only  lands  of  greater  importance  for  forest  than  for 
other  purposes.  The  boundaries  are  made  irregular  to  include  the 
mountain  ranges  and  to  exclude  agricultural  lands  which  lie  in  the 
mountain  parks  or  in  valleys  along  the  streams.  But  however  carefully 
the  boundaries  are  located,  large  tracts  of  a  million  acres  or  more, 
such  as  many  of  the  national  forests,  can  not  be  made  entirely  to 
exclude  agricultural  lands.  Recognizing  this  fact,  the  law  now  requires 
that  the  agricultural  lands  within  forest  reserves  shall  be  thrown  open 
for  homestead  entry.  As  rapidly  as  possible  the  national  forests  are 
being  examined,  and  lands  suitable  for  agriculture  are  being  opened 
for  settlement 

Mining  is  not  inimical  to  forest  production,  and  hence  goes  on  in 
the  national  forests  unrestricted.  A  vigilant  outlook  is  maintained, 
however,  to  prevent  the  taking  of  valuable  timber  lands  through  mining 
laws  where  no  evidence  of  minerals  exists. 

The  mountain  ranges  of  the  West,  which  constitute  the  national 
forests,  contain  large  areas  of  grazing  lands.  For  many  years  these 
lands  have  been  the  range  of  millions  of  live  stock.  Their  exclusion 
would  mean  great  and  unnecessary  loss  to  the  live-stock  industry  of 
the  West.  On  much  of  the  forest  land  grazing  can  go  on,  and  does 
go  on,  to  an  extent  not  dangerous  to  the  reproduction  and  growth  of 
the  forest.  During  the  season  of  1906,  1,105,148  cattle  and  horses,  and 
5,763,100  sheep  were  grazed  in  the  national  forests,  and  the  income 
from  grazing  for  the  season  was  $550,000.  Under  management,  the 
range  is  rapidly  improving.  Its  carrying  capacity  may  be  expected  to 
increase  constantly  for  several  years. 

Lumbering  also  goes  on  in  the  forests  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment. As  one  of  the  prime  objects  of  the  national  forests  is  to  pro- 
duce wood,  it  follows  that  this  timber,  when  mature,  must  be  cut  and 
used.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  mature  timber  in  the  western  for- 
ests, and  it  is  being  cut  wherever  there  is  a  demand  for  it.  It  is  not 
cut  by  the  government ;  it  is  sold  on  the  stump  to  lumbermen,  who 
cut  the  trees  under  the  supervision  of  the  Forest  Seivice.  During  1906, 
the  income  from  lumbering  was  $386,000. 

In  addition,  the  forests  are  being  used  in  many  other  ways — for 
the  development  of  water  powers,  for  the  location  of  hotels,  stores, 
summer  resorts,  and  for  various  rights  of  way.  For  some  of  these 
purposes  a  fee  is  charged. 

Altogether,  over  a  million  dollars  was  received  as  returns  from 
the  forests  in  1906,  which  shows  considerable  use  on  the  part  of  the 
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people.  The  use  should  and  will  greatly  increase.  For  1907  the  income 
from  grazing  was  $875,000,  as  against  $550,000  in  1906.  The  total 
income  for  1907  will  probably  be  50  per  cent  greater  than  for  1906. 

Not  only  are  these  wild  lands  being  used — ^they  are  being  devel- 
oped. The  use  which  is  being  made  of  them  by  the  public  results  in 
development.  Railroads,  wagon  roads,  trails,  canals,  flumes,  power 
and  telephone  lines,  reservoirs  and  bridges  are  being  built,  many  of 
them  at  private  expense.  In  addition,  the  government  itself  is  con- 
structing many  permanent  improvements.  During  the  present  season 
it  will  construct  2,200  miles  of  telephone  tine.  2,500  miles  of  trail,  100 
bridges,  500  rangers'  cabins,  200  miles  of  roadway,  and  500  miles  of 
fence. 

The  result  will  be  to  open  up  the  forests  for  greater  use.  New 
forest  and  grazing  areas  will  be  made  accessible  and  better  arrange- 
ments made  for  handling  the  business.  The  forest-system  of  the 
government  will  undoubtedly  be  self-sustaining  within  a  few  years. 

INFLUENCE  OF   NATIONAL   FORESTS   ON    THE   WESTERN    TIMBER   SUPPLY    AND 

ON  THE  PROTECTION  OF  WESTERN  STREAMS. 

There  are  estimated  to  be  upwards  of  350  billion  feet  of  timber 
in  the  national  forests,  an  amount  large  enough  to  supply  the  United 
States  for  all  purposes  about  three  and  one-half  years  (for  our  annual 
use  is  about  100  billion  feet).  Considering  the  country  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  where  are  found  only  25  per  cent  of  our  people,  the 
national  forests  would  supply  wood  for  its  uses  for  fourteen  years. 
But  the  main  part  of  the  trans-Mississippi  timber  supply,  namely,  about 
750  billion  feet,  is  in  private  hands.  This  total  supply  of  1,100  billion 
feet  should  be  sufficient  for  the  population  west  of  the  Mississippi  at 
the  present  rate  of  use,  for  over  forty  years.  With  this  large  present 
supply  and  the  great  area  which  the  Government  from  this  time  on 
will  have  under  protection  and  management,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
the  timber  supply  for  the  western  part  of  the  country  is  on  a  fairly 
good  basis. 

Considering  stream  protection,  we  may  note  that  every  important 
western  stream  which  rises  in  the  high  mountains  has  its  headwaters 
protected  by  national  forests.  There  will  be  no  further  denudation  of 
these  important  watersheds.  The  timber,  while  of  course  it  will  be 
cut,  will  be  cut  conservatively,  without  impairing  in  any  degree  the 
protective  value  of  the  forest  cover.  Protection  from  fire  will  result 
in  the  reproduction  of  the  forest  in  some  localities  where  it  has  been 
swept  away.  Important  watersheds  where  natural  reproduction  is  hope- 
less will  be  planted.  The  western  water  supply,  like  the  western  timber 
supply,  is  in  good  condition,  and  will  be  constantly  improved  for  many 
years,  because  of  the  protective  influence  of  the  national  forests. 

SHOULD  THE  NATIONAL  FORESTS  BE  EXTENDED  TO  THE  EASTERN  STATES? 

The  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  originally  were  almost  entirely 
wooded  with  the  finest  commercial  timbers — white  pine  in  the  North, 
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hardwoods  in  the  central  states,  and  yellow  pine  in  the  South.  It  needs 
not  to  be  repeated  how  these  forests  have  been  cut  and  destroyed.  These 
states  are  estimated  to  contain  now  only  about  900  billion  feet  of 
lumber,  which,  according  to  our  present  rate  of  use,  means  only  twelve 
to  fifteen  years*  supply. 

The  Federal  Government  has  no  forests  anywhere  east  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  states  have  reserved  about  two  and  one-half  million 
acres.  All  the  rest  is  under  private  ownership,  which  system  has  re- 
sulted in  the  reduction  of  the  commercial  forest  from  the  original  to 
the  present  condition.  Private  ownership  shows  little  evidence  of 
changing  from  the  original  methods  of  exploitation.  Lumbering  still 
means  the  exhaustion  of  the  forest.  Over  most  of  the  region  fires  still 
burn  without  hindrance.  The  forest  is  being  used  faster  than  ever 
before.  The  increase  in  the  use  of  wood  equals  if  indeed  it  does  not 
exceed  the  increase  in  population.  As  an  index  of  the  changed  situa- 
tion in  the  timber  supply  in  the  eastern  states  in  ten  years,  one  has 
but  to  note  that  the  prices  of  our  leading  woods  have  advanced  from 
25  to  75  per  cent. 

From  whatever  side  the  timber  situation  in  the  eastern  states  is 
viewed,  one  is  forced  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  remedial  meas- 
ures must  be  taken,  and  that  quickly,  or  we  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  a 
timber  famine. 

The  only  remedy  yet  proposed  which  meets  the  situation  is  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  national  forests 
in  the  eastern  states  similar  in  purpose  to  those  in  the  West.  There 
is  but  one  region  in  the  East  where  such  a  system  could  properly  be 
established — the  Appalachian  Mountains.  This  is  the  only  region  in 
the  East  more  valuable  for  timber  than  for  other  crops  and  at  the 
same  time  the  source  of  important  interstate  streams. 

EASTERN    NATIONAL   FORESTS    WOULD    HELP  TIMBER   SUPPLY. 

The  importance  of  national  forests  to  help  the  eastern  timber  sup- 
ply, especially  the  hardwood  supply,  needs  strong  emphasis.  Although 
the  Appalachians  bear  pine,  spruce  and  hemlock,  they  are  essentially  a 
hardwood  region.  They  probably  contain  more  than  half  the  nation's 
available  supply  of  hardwoods,  and  in  1906  they  furnished  46  per  cent 
of  the  country's,  hardwood  lumber.  The  Appalachians  are  the  only 
hardwood  region  we  shall  have  in  the  future.  In  other  regions  hard- 
woods stand  upon  agricultural  soil,  where  the  forest  must  rapidly 
give  way  to  farming.  The  Appalachians  are  fundamentally  a  forest 
region.  They  are  profitable  for  no  other  use.  Farming  fails,  fruit- 
grov/ing  fails,  and  likewise  grazing,  because  in  the  principal  moun- 
tains a  cover  of  grass  is  insufficient  to  hold  the  soil  in  place. 

Through  poor  methods  of  cutting  and  lack  of  protection,  the  en- 
tire region  is  producing  but  little  wood  compared  with  what  it  might 
produce.  The  great  value  of  the  government  forests,  so  far  as  timber 
is  concerned,  would  be  that  they  would  allow  the  mountains  to  produce 
the  timber  which  they  are  capable  of  producing  and  of  which  the  coun- 
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try  from  this  time  on  will  stand  in  greatest  need.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  with  right  management  the  Appalachian  Mountains  would 
produce  permanently  75  per  cent  of  the  hardwood  timber  required  in 
the  United  States. 

The  need  of  Appalachian  forest  reserves  from  the  standpoint  of 
hardwood  timber  supply  is  a  great  national  need,  affecting  directly  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

IMPORTANT    FOR    STREAM    PROTECTION. 

The  number  of  important  rivers  which  rise  in  the  Appalachians 
far  exceeds  those  which  have  their  source  in  the  western  mountains, 
and  they  directly  affect  the  welfare  of  a  vastly  greater  number  of  peo- 
ple. As  the  forests  have  been  cleared  from  the  mountains  everywhere 
in  the  Appalachians,  the  extremes  of  high  and  low  water  have  been 
increased,  water  powers  have  decreased  in  efficiency,  mountain  slopes 
have  been  eroded,  and  the  sediment  has  filled  the  streams  and  harbors 
below,  navigation  has  been  retarded,  and  property  along  the  streams 
has  suffered  damage  from  the  increased  floods.  It  is  difficult  to  realize 
the  damage  which  is  possible  in  these  directions.  The  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  made  a  careful  estimate  of  the  damage  along  the  Ohio 
River  in  the  floods  of  January  and  March  of  this  year,  and  found  that 
the  property  loss,  not  including  damage  to  soil  and  river  channel, 
amounted  to  $9,900,000.  To  this  must  be  added  also  the  loss  of  time, 
which  in  itself  would  amount  to  millions,  and  the  depreciation  of 
rentals,  which  in  Pittsburg  alone  has  amounted  to  a  huge  sum.  Taken 
together,  this  represents  but  the  loss  during  three  months  in  two  tribu- 
taries of  the  Ohio  River.  It  is  but  little  compared  with  the  losses  we 
must  expect  over  the  whole  region  if  the  mountains  are  not  kept  under 
forest. 

Correspondingly  great  will  be  the  gain  to  our  industries  if  the 
nation  does  hold  these  mountains  for  purposes  for  which  Nature  in- 
tended them. 

A    NUMBER  OF  APPALACHIAN    FORESTS   NECESSARY. 

How  extensive  and  where  the  Appalachian  forests  will  have  to  be, 
no  one  knows  at  present.  Acting  under  instructions  from  Congress, 
the  Forest  Service  is  now  preparing  a  report  in  which  these  points 
will  be  covered.  This  report  will  be  submitted  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

To  protect  the  important  watersheds  there  must  be,  not  one  great 
area  in  some  particular  part  of  the  mountains,  leaving  other  sections 
unprotected,  but  a  number  of  areas,  each  large  enough  and  properly 
located  to  protect  one  or  more  important  streams.  Such  reserves 
would  have  to  be  irregular  in  outline,  and  would  frequently  be  discon- 
nected. While  serving  for  the  protection  of  streams  they  would  also 
improve  the  timber  supply.  The  fact  that  they  may  be  scattered  would 
also  be  of  advantage  in  that  the  timber  could  more  readily  be  distrib- 
uted from  them. 
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This  assumes  that  the  timber  from  these  reserves  will  be  cut  as 
it  reaches  maturity.  It  is  needed  and  must  be  used.  But  we  may  re- 
member this,  that  the  mature  timber  can  be  cut  and  the  forest  be  in 
no  wise  injured  in  its  protective,  scenic,  or  sanitary  value.  This  is  the 
advantage  of  forestry  over  lumbering. 

OBJECTIONS. 

As  with  all  national  movements,  objections  have  been  raised  against 
government  forests  in  the  Appalachians.  Fortunately,  these  objections 
can  be  met.    Some  of  them  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  government  would  have  to  buy  the  land. 

This  is  true.  The  title  to  the  land  has  passed  to  private  hands. 
Unlike  the  case  of  the  western  national  forests,  the  government  would 
have  to  buy  and  pay  for  the  land  before  it  can  take  it  under  control. 
But  the  money  would  not  be  lost.  It  wdald  begin  to  come  back  in  a 
few  years,  just  as  the  money  comes  back  which  the  government  invests 
in  the  irrigation  of  western  lands.  Timber  land  is  so  sure  an  invest- 
ment, that  the  government  stands  to  gain  rather  than  lose  in  the  un- 
dertaking. Had  it  purchased  these  lands  eight  years  ago,  when  the 
matter  was  first  pressed,  its  profits  already  would  have  amounted  to 
millions. 

2.  Such  an  undertaking  would  lead  to  endless  expenditure  on 
account  of  the  vast  areas  to  be  purchased. 

The  Forest  Service  is  covering  this  point  in  its  present  investiga- 
tion and  will  report  to  Congress  next  winter  the  extent  of  the  lands 
which  should  be  purchased.  Congress  will  then  be  able  to  see  the  size 
of  the  undertaking  before  it  begins  it. 

3.  It  is  a  problem  for  the  several  states,  not  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

So  far  as  the  forests  are  necessary  to  insure  the  timber  supply, 
it  is  by  no  means  a  state  problem.  It  is  incumbent  upon  no  state  to 
provide  a  timber  supply  for  the  rest  of  the  country.  So  far  as  the 
forests  are  necessary  to  protect  the  watersheds  of  interstate  streams, 
it  is  not  a  state  but  a  federal  problem.  By  no  sort  of  logic  can  it  be 
established  that  North  Carolina  must  protect  the  headwaters  of  the 
Yadkin  and  Catawba  Rivers  because  the  water  powers  of  South  Caro- 
lina are  being  damaged,  nor  that  West  Virginia  must  protect  the 
Monongahela  because  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Kentucky  suffer  on  ac- 
count of  the  floods  which  arise  on  its  denuded  watersheds.  Practically 
all  the  important  Appalachian  streams  are  interstate  streams.  Both 
from  the  standpoint  of  timber  supply  and  stream  protection,  the  situa- 
tion is  one  which  distinctly  calls  for  federal  action. 

4.  Appropriations  for  this  purpose  will  open  the  door  to  fraud. 

In  the  light  of  the  government's  experience  with  its  present  com- 
mercial operations,  this  objection  cannot  be  supported.  The  govern- 
ment to-day  through  its  own  employees  is  conducting  far  larger  enter- 
prises without  the  slightest  trace  of  corruption,  indeed  in  the  settled 
conviction   that  it  is   thereby  pursuing  the   most   economical  course. 
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Government  engineers  are  building  the  Panama  Canal  and  great  irri- 
gation works ;  are  tmilding  them  cheaper,  better  and  faster  than  private 
capital  could  build  them.  Government  engineers  and  architects  are 
building  great  battleships;  are  building  them  as  efficient  in  all  respects 
and  as  cheaply  and  quickly  as  private  contractors  can  do. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  government  cannot  handle  large  busi> 
ness  affairs.  Present  experience  shows  that  it  can.  If  it  can  dig  the 
Panama  Canal,  construct  great  irrigation  systems,  and  build  enormous 
battleships,  it  can  purchase  and  manage  the  lands  necessary  for  national 
forests  in  the  Appalachian  Mountains. 

EVENING  SESSION. 
Chairman,  Professor  S.  A.  Beach. 

CIVIC  HORTICULTURE  AND  CIVIC  IMPROVEMENT. 
Warren  H.  Manning,  Boston,  Mass. 

Civic  improvement  is  the  work  that  organizations  and  individuals 
plan  and  execute  to  improve  their  surroundings  and  civic  horticulturists 
are  they  who  so  cultivate  ornamental  plants  in  public  or  private  grounds 
as  to  give  pleasure  and  benefit  to  the  public  as  well  as  themselves. 
Ornamental  plants  become  in  the  hands  of  the  civic  horticulturists  the 
garments  of  civic  improvement,  for  they  clothe  parks,  buildings,  lawns, 
streets  and  landscapes. 

The  broadest  aspect  of  the  civic  improvement  movement,  however, 
lies  in  pennanently  preserving  and  improving  the  natural  beauty  of  a 
region  and  securing  convenient  and  attractive  access  thereto  for  all 
citizens.  Toward  this  end  vast  numbers  of  powerful  interests  have  been 
unconsciously  working  while  they  have  at  the  same  time  been  destroy- 
ing nature. 

Railroads  are  now  the  national  parkways  to  nearly  all  sections  hav- 
ing special  landscape  interests,  and  they  recognize  very  clearly  the  value 
of  such  interests  as  an  asset  in  the  extension  of  their  lines,  in  the 
acquirement  of  land  adjoining  their  right  of  way  to  protect  beautiful 
outlooks  and  in  the  almost  universal  improvement  of  right  of  way  and 
station  grounds ;  they  often  are  the  only  attractive  objects  in  unattrac- 
tive outlooks.  Their  rails  have  now  largely  superseded  the  river  and 
canal  with  all  their  charm  for  the  traveler,  but  having  a  limited  out 
look,  as  compared  with  the  rapidly  shifting  vistas  and  broad  panoramas 
of  the  train. 

Electric  roads,  state  roads,  merging  into  national  roads  are  open- 
ing up  regions  of  even  greater  beauty  and  variety  and  electric  cars  and 
automobiles  are  making  the  range  of  pleasure  driving;  so  wide  now  that 
a  fraction  of  a  day's  ride  only  is  required  to  cover  a  city  park  system, 
although  some  cities  have  included  therein  as  much  as  one-sixth  of  their 
total  area  and  the  average  park  area  of  the  fourteen  cities  above  300,000 
population  is  one  in  twenty-eight  acres. 

City  systems  have  broadened  to  county  systems,  as  in  Essex  County, 
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New  Jersey,  and  the  Boston  Metropolitan  system  extends  into  foui 
counties.  There  are  also  many  state  parks,  water  supply,  irrigation  and 
iorestry  reservations  of  a  thousand  acres  more  or  less,  national  military 
reservations  of  various  kinds — some  of  six  thousand  acres  or  more, 
and  the  national  forest  reserves  of  140,000,000  acres. 

The  engineers,  civil,  railroad,  hydraulic,  army  and  others ; — the  for- 
ester, the  landscape  designer,  industrial  concerns,  real  estate  men  and 
many  men  in  business  and  professional  life,  who  have  urged  or  directed 
movements  for  public  reservations  have  been  responsible  for  much 
of  this. 

The  horticulturists  have  generally  taken  an  interest  in  this  work 
and  the  professions  that  have  been  especially  identified  with  the  devel- 
opment of  public  reservation  systems;  such  as  the  designers  of  land- 
scapes and  foresters,  have  been  quite  largely  recruited  from  the  horti- 
culturists' ranks.  Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  who  first  warned  against 
forest  destruction  and  organized  one  of  the  first  national  forestry 
associations,  was  a  horticulturist.  The  Honorable  J.  Sterling  Morton, 
who  established  Arbor  Day,  was  a  farmer.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted, 
who  established  the  modern  practice  of  designing  landscapes,  went  from 
his  farm  to  plan  and  build  Central  Park  in  New  York. 

I  have  indicated  progress  already  made  toward  a  national  system 
of  public  reservations,  that  will  include  and  connect  the  present  isolated 
holdings,  as  well  as  a  large  share  of  land  having  great  natural  beauty, 
but  from  which  little  revenue  can  be  produced  from  crops  or  industries 
under  private  ownership.  It  is  such  land  of  little  value  that  should  be 
included  in  public  reservations,  rather  than  that  having  a  high  produc- 
tive and  taxable  value. 

The  permanent  value  of  such  work  in  any  locality  is  greatly  enhanced 
if  the  town  and  the  individuals  direct  their  efforts  toward  the  ultimate 
completion  of  a  comprehensive  plan  that  has  been  carefully  studied  out 
in  advance.  Such  a  plan  ought  to  be  made  to  fit  the  surface,  that  is, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  natural  beauty  of  surface,  contour,  rock  out- 
crop, water  and  vegetation,  transportation  lines,  drainage,  buildings  and 
other  artificial  structures,  and  provide  for  the  future  development  of 
such  features  in  a  way  that  will  gain  for  the  community  the  maximum 
of  convenience  and  beauty,  with  a  minimum  of  expenditure  in  con- 
struction and  maintenance.  Such  plans  should,  of  course,  be  sufficiently 
elastic  to  provide  for  the  contingencies  of  time.  "Generally  in  such  a 
plan  upon  an  irregular  surface,  roads  would  follow  valleys,  gradually 
climb  the  slopes  on  curving  lines  and  easy  grades  with  a  minimum  of 
cut  and  fill,  while  on  flat  lands  they  would  be  straight  with  diagonals 
running  from  centres  on  lines  of  greatest  travel. 

This  outline  of  the  broader  aspect  of  civic  improvement  should  lead 
to  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  civic  horticulture.  Each 
horticulturist,  and  }-ou  will  note  that  my  definition  may  include  about 
every  one  who  can  control  a  piece  of  land  or  a  window  box,  should 
be  vitally  interested  in  and  help  to  advance  the  civic  improvement  move- 
ment of  his  own  locality.  The  work  of  landscape  and  ornamental  gar- 
deners, employed  by  towns  and  commissions,  is  planned  and  executed 
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for  the  public  benefit  and  many  owners  of  private  land  do  consider  the 
public  interest  in  the  arrangement  and  planting  of  their  own  ground; 
this  even  to  their  own  disadvantage  when  they  throw  their  own 
grounds  wholly  open  to  public  gaze. 

If  this  civic  horticultural  work  could  be  directed  toward  the  ulti- 
mate execution  of  the  preconceived  plan  referred  to  above,  very 
much  more  effective  results  would  come  from  the  same  expenditure 
of  effort  and  money.  In  such  a  plan,  after  main  subdivisions,  the 
means  of  intercommunication,  park,  garden  and  play-ground  reserva- 
tions, the  location  of  civic  and  other  centres,  are  prepared  to  cover 
the  town  site  and  its  future  extension,  there  should  follow  detailed 
plans  and  estimates.  Of  these  the  civic  horticulturist  would  be  espe- 
cially interested  in: 

(1)  The  treatment  of  natural  vegetation  to  develop  its  greatest 
beauty  and  usefulness  and  the  treatment  of  artificial  plantations.  Upon 
such  details  would  be  indicated  roads,  trails,  vistas,  thinning,  the 
selection  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  the  additional  plantations  of  exotic 
trees,  shrubs  and  herbs. 

(2)  Street  plans,  showing  trees  best  suited  to  each  street  and  an 
arrangement  of  trees  that  will  give  desirable  uniformity,  but  not  nec- 
essarily a  uniform  spacing  that  disregards  egress  and  outlook  from 
private  places. 

(3)  Suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  front  lawns  that  in  resi- 
dential sections  are  so  often  kept  open  through  the  length  of  the  street, 
giving  a  greater  breadth  and  openness  that  distinguishes  our  streets 
in  a  manner  that  is  distinctly  American.  The  objection,  however,  to 
this  is,  that  the  owner  has  no  privacy  in  his  home  grounds. 

(4)  Suggestions  to  owners  to  overcome  the  above  objection  by 
establishing  screening  plantations  between  the  front  lawn  that  is  held 
open  for  the  pleasure  of  the  public  and  the  back  lawn  and  gardens 
made  private  for  the  family. 

(5)  Suggestions  regarding  the  use  of  enough  of  on«  plant  in 
these  private  plantations  to  give  each  street  a  special  distinction.  One 
street  for  example  having  lilacs  at  intervals  throughout  its  length, 
another  magnolias,  another  hydrangeas,  etc. 

It  is  such  suggestions  to  the  general  public,  backed  by  an  efficient 
organization  and  a  definite  plan,  that  will  help  to  make  the  whole  town 
a  park  and  secure  the  active  interest  and  assistance  of  all  citizens.  I 
conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  village  improvement  societies  and  park 
superintendents  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  preparation  of  such 
an  organization  and  plan  rather  than  to  expend  all  their  efforts  and 
money  on  a  small  area  or  upon  minor  improvements  at  haphazard,  or 
upon  general  clearing  up  operations,  street  lighting,  and  the  lik€,  that 
should  be  executed  by  the  town  officers,  through  their  regular 
appropriations. 

There  is  now  a  rapid  trend  toward  the  ideal  I  have  outlined,  not 
only  in  cities,  but  in  many  small  towns.  My  own  experience  is  that 
with  such  plans  and  public  interest,  the  whole  aspect  of  a  community 
will  be  transformed  in  from  five  to  eight  years.    There  must  of  course 
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be  a  leader  in  the  movement,  however,  who  is  big  enough  to  grasp  the 
whole  conception  and  persistent  enough  to  hold  fast  against  criticism 
until  it  is  well  under  way.  It  always  means  self-sacrificing  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  few,  as  does  any  advanced  movement  for  the  general 
welfare,  but  the  results  and  the  ultimate  general  approval  of  those 
whose  opinions  are  of  value,  will  well  repay  this  effort.  I  believe  it 
is  not  necessary,  however,  to  place  the  work  on  a  sentimental  ground 
for  almost  invariably  the  execution  of  a  well  considered  plan  leads  to 
increases  in  land  values  that  make  it  a  good  business  proposition. 

No  body  of  men  are  in  a  better  position  than  the  ones  before  me 
to  advance  such  work,  for  many  of  you  are  educators  in  charge  of 
parks,  experiment  stations,  schools  and  large  horticultural  establish- 
ments frequented  by  many  people  of  influence  and  education.  You  can 
help  advance  the  school  garden  and  vacant  lot  farms,  one  of  the  most 
potent  new  agencies  for  the  development  of  efficient  civic  horticultural 
knowledge  among  the  mass  of  people.  You  can  lead  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  such  plans  as  I  have  outlined.  You  can  supply  a  vast  amount 
of  useful  information  through  bulletins  and  catalogues  to  those  that 
you  reach  directly. 

There  is  need  in  the  promotion  of  the  work  of  civic  horticulturists 
of  a  better  class  of  material  for  plantations.  We  need  pedigree  trees  of 
various  species.  I  need  not  describe  to  you  the  numerous  forms  of 
the  American  elm.  Some  with  upright  trunks  and  branches  and  a 
graceful  canopy  of  foliage  forming  ideal  street  trees.  Others  round 
and  symmetrical.  Others  drooping  to  the  ground.  These  forms  of  the 
American  elm  are  not  cultivated.  We  only  have  forms  of  European 
trees  propagated  at  high  cost  by  grafting  and  offered  in  small  quan- 
tities. We  need  also  the  various  marked  forms  of  the  red  cedar,  some 
very  narrowly  fastigiate,  others  broad  spreading,  for  our  formal 
gardens. 

Those  who  know  how  many  of  the  nursery  purple  beeches  and 
Weir's  cut  leaf  maple  are  raised  from  seed  and  who  have  noted  the 
predominance  of  a  special  form  of  native  trees  about  the  parent  will 
recognize  the  practicability  of  raising  pedigree  trees. 

More  care  is  needed  to  secure  hardy  forms  of  native  trees.  For 
example,  trees  of  the  Douglass  spruce  from  the  Oregon  and  California 
coast  range  are  not  hardy  in  the  East,  whereas  those  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  are.  Black  walnut,  red-buds,  calycanthus  and  other  plants 
further  north  are  quite  hardy. 

There  is  need  of  a  more  general  knowledge  of  the  value  of  native 
collected  plants  in  artificial  plantations  and  the  success  which  attends 
the  collection  of  many  species  if  done  in  a  proper  manner.  It  opens 
the  way  for  pleasure  outings  in  which  the  family  may  secure  material 
for  the  decoration  of  their  home  grounds  and  wild  gardens.  When 
you  know  that  practically  all  the  trees,  shrubs  and  hardy  perennials 
planted  upon  these  Exposition  Grounds  are  natives  collected  on  or  near 
these  grounds;  that  many  of  the  ground  cover  plants  were  collected 
in  the  beginning  at  the  cost  of  thirty  cents  per  thousand,  the  decidu- 
ous shrubs  collected  and  planted  as  low  as  $20.00  per  thousand,  you 
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will  recognize  that  the  natives  may  fill  a  place  both  as  regards  cost 
and  immediate  effect  that  nursery  plants  cannot  fill 

Nurserymen  should  grow  more  well  furnished  large  specimens  of 
shrubs  and  trees,  more  large  and  well  trained  vines,  more  formally 
trained  shrubs  and  trees  for  gardens  and  pots  and  they  should  recog- 
nize that  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  healthy  vigorous  forms 
that  are  easily  propagated  and  can  be  sold  at  a  low  rate  in  large  quan- 
tities, and  a  declining  demand  for  abnormal  horticultural  forms  that 
are  expensive  and  difficult  to  propagate. 

In  closing  let  me  call  attention  to  the  statement  of  the  morning's 
session  regarding  the  need  of  a  greater  unity  of  action  of  all  the 
various  occupations  represented  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Withers:  Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  be  glad  to  say  a  few  words 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Manning's  able  paper  on  Civic  Improvements.  I 
have  been  connected  with  civic  improvement  work  in  different  parts 
of  this  country  for  some  years,  and  I  heartily  endorse  all  that  Mr. 
Manning  has  said. 

There  is  one  subject  that  I  am  particularly  interested  in  just  now, 
and  that  is  the  treatment  and  care  of  the  trees  in  different  towns  and 
cities  of  the  United  States.  I  am  at  this  time  engaged  on  the  restora- 
tion of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  historical  trees  in  the  country, 
which  is  called  the  ''Liberty  Tree  of  Maryland."  It  is  a  tulip  tree 
(Liriodendron  tulipifera).  It  is  104  feet  3  inches  high,  37  feet  3  inches 
in  circumference,  at  the  base.  It  has  a  cavity  which  is  open  on  one 
side  to  a  height  of  20  feet,  the  opening  will  average  4  feet  in  width. 
After  cleaning  out  the  decayed  wood,  it  leaves  the  tree  standing  on  a 
shell  the  average  thickness  of  which  is  about  15  inches.  This  great 
cavity  extends  from  the  main  trunk  up  into  a  huge  branch  the  entire 
length  of  which  is  fifty  feet  six  inches  from  the  ground  level.  After 
cleaning  it  out  and  washing  with  a  fungicide  we  filled  this  great 
cavity  with  reinforced  concrete,  fifty-one  tons  of  sand,  stone,  bricks, 
cement  and  iron  being  used.  The  foundation  of  this  concrete  centre 
extended  2V^  feet  b'^low  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  age  of  this 
tree  is  estimated  at  over  six  hundred  years.  It  was  under  this  tree 
that  the  treaty  between  the  Colonists  and  the  Susquehannock  Indians 
was  signed  in  1654.  The  Liberty  speech  was  made  here  about  1776, 
General  Washington  being  present  at  the  time.  A  reception  was  given 
to  General  Lafayette  in  its  shade  in  1825.  In  1820  a  native  of  Annap- 
olis, a  Mr.  Claude,  wrote  an  ode  dedicated  to  this  old  tree  bidding  it 
good-bye  because  he  thought  it  could  not  live  much  longer.  He  spoke 
of  its  crumbling  away,  which  proves  that  a  great  cavity  must  have 
existed  at  that  time  in  its  base. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  soldiers  were  encamped  around  the  tree, 
the  college  building  being  used  for  hospitals,  and  while  the  soldiers 
were  encamped  there  a  large  branch  fell,  tearing  away  a  great  piece 
out  of  its  side,  causing  the  cavity  to  extend  upward.  Our  filling  is 
now  in  place,  and  there  are  no  dead  limbs,  or  decayed  spots,  that  have 
not  been  removed  or  treated.  With  a  slight  feeding,  I  think,  the  tree 
is  good  for  another  five  or  six  hundred  years.    I  mention  my  work  in 
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this  connection  because,  I  think,  it  is  the  largest  undertaking  of  its 
kind  ever  attempted.  I  also  think  that  it  is  the  largest  tree  anywhere 
in  the  eastern  or  middle  states,  and  should  be  glad,  if  any  member 
of  the  Council,  should  he  find  a  larger  one,  let  me  know  of  it. 

We  are  also  treating  a  fine  avenue  of  tulip  trees  on  the  estate  of 
Mr.  James  T.  Woodward,  at  Collington,  Md. ;  amongst  them  are  some 
giants,  one  or  two  of  them  being  about  nine  feet  in  diameter  with 
some  very  bad  cavities  to  fill.  We  are  also  treating  the  street  and 
campus  trees  around  St  John's  College,  Annapolis,^  Md.  Here  I  find 
great  damage  done  to  the  trees  by  the  wires  of  the  electric  light, 
telephone  and  telegraph  companies ;  they  having  used  the  trees  as  guys 
for  their  poles,  the  wires  are  girdling  and  fast  killing  the  huge  branches, 
and  in  many  cases  the  entire  tree.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  author- 
ities to  this  fact,  and  advised  them  that  the  companies  should  remove 
their  wires,  but  if.  they  wished  to  accommodate  the  different  companies 
by  allowing  them  to  use  the  trees  as  guys  for  their  poles  they  could  do 
so  without  any  injury  to  the  tree,  and  I  showed  them  how  an  eye- 
bolt  could  be  put  through  the  tree  using  a  plate  and  nut  at  the  strain- 
ing point,  which  we  would  countersink  into  the  tree,  and  then  cap 
with  cement,  so  that  the  bark  would  grow  over  the  bolt.  The  com- 
panies could  then  transfer  their  wires  from  the  tree  to  the  eye  of 
this  bolt,  which  would  give  them  a  much  more  perfect  guy  than  the 
ruinous  method  adopted.  All  parties  were  very  much  pleased  with 
this  suggestion,  and  the  companies  authorized  us  at  once  to  place  the 
bolts  in  position  at  their  expense. 

I  think  that  every  town  and  city  in  the  United  States  should  insist 
wherever  the  wires  of  the  electric  light,  telephone  or  telegraph  must 
run  through  or  near  the  trees  that  the  running  of  these  wires  through 
the  trees  and  the  guying  of  the  poles  to  the  trees  should  be  done  under 
the  supervision  of  a  competent  forester.  In  doing  so  the  trees  could 
be  utilized  without  any  injury  to  them  whatever. 

The  preservation  of  the  tree,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  essentials  of 
civic  improvement.  Mr.  Manning  in  his  article  mentioned  the  fact 
unknown  to  the  general  public,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  private 
interest  in  civic  improvements.  This  is,  I  think,  clearly  shown  in  the 
case  that  I  have  called  to  your  attention. 

The  work  I  am  doing  on  the  old  Liberty  tree  at  Annapolis  is  the 
gift  of  James  T.  Woodward,  of  the  Hanover  National  Bank  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Woodward  is  much  interested  in  St.  John's  College,  and 
in  the  old  Liberty  tree.  Few  people  realize  how  great  a  gift  this 
work  is. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENING. 
John  C.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Landscape  Gardening  is  the  art  of  improving  grounds  for  use 
arid  enjoyment  with  due  regard  to  beauty. 

Landscape  gardeners  should  be  educated  in  architecture,  civil  engi- 
neering, and  horticulture — in  architecture,  because  all  works  of  land- 
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scape  gardening  should  be  designed  or  planned  in  a  way  analogous 
to  that  in  which  buildings  are  planned  to  combine  utility  with  beauty; 
in  civil  engineering,  because  to  plan  the  improvement  of  ground  involves 
surveys,  topographical  maps,  draughting  of  plans,  profiles,  cross  sec- 
tions, drainage  and  masonry  plans,  specifications  and  other  technical 
training  such  as  civil  engineers  get;  in  horticulture  (including  arbori- 
culture), because  almost  every  landscape  gardening  design  calls  for 
either  trees,  grass,  shrubs,  vines,  hardy  and  tender  plants  or  some  or 
all  of  these. 

To  many  it  may  seem  unreasonable  to  place,  in  the  education  of 
landscape  gardeners,  a  training  in  architectural  design  ahead  of  a 
knowledge  of  civil  engineering  and  of  horticulture.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  the  time  of  architectural  students  and  practitioners  is  taken 
up  with  matters  that  would  be  of  comparatively  little  or  no  use  to 
the  landscape  gardener,  but  in  the  absence  of  adequate  means  for 
thoroughly  educating  landscape  gardeners  in  the  esthetic  side  of  their 
profession,  a  training  in  architectural  design  is  at  present  the  best 
available  for  the  purpose.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  architects  can 
easily  practice  landscape  gardening.  The  fact  that  they  appreciate 
certain  fundamental  esthetic  principles,  no  more  fits  them  to  prac- 
tice landscape  gardening  than  landscape  painting  or  any  other  art  to 
which  those  principles  apply.  It  is  certainly  better  that  most  architects 
should  confine  themselves  to  architecture. 

Civil  engineers  should  not  be  too  much  elated  by  the  statement 
that  a  good  knowledge  of  and  experience  in  certain  branches  of  civil 
engineering  is  more  important  in  the  education  of  landscape  gardeners 
in  the  ability  to  design  well  than  horticultural  knowledge.  Indeed 
such  a  claim  may  seem  paradoxical  when  we  call  to  mind  how  many 
obstrusively  ugly  works  of  civil  engineering  there  are  in  all  parts  of 
this  country,  and  on  the  other  hand  how  much  horticulturists  are  con- 
cerned with  beautiful  flowers  and  garden  plants. 

The  reason  why  a  certain  kind  of  engineering  knowledge  is  more 
important  to  the  landscape  gardener  than  horticulture,  as  a  means  of 
developing  his  general  designing  ability,  is  that  it  has  to  do  with  larger 
and  more  complex  problems  of  fitting  land  for  human  use. 

The  ability  recjuired  to  successfully  design  important  municipal, 
railroad,  river,  canal  and  harbor  works  and  other  extensive  plants, 
involves  a  capacity  for  investigating  physical  and  hdman  and  finan- 
cial conditions,  requirements  and  limitations  and  for  evolving  a  logical 
solution  of  each  problem  which  is  similar  in  a  general  way  to  the 
capacity  possessed  by  successful  architects.  Engineering  schools  do 
more  to  educate  that  capacity  than  the  ordinary  methods  of  educat- 
ing horticulturists  do. 

The  most  essential  esthetic  requirement  of  conspicuous  works  of 
civil  engineering  is  that  they  should  accomplish  their  purposes  in  an 
appropriate,  pleasing  and  satisfactory  way, — not  that  they  should  be 
made  pretty  by  means  of  ornament  applied  as  an  after-thought. 

The  main  object  of  this  paper  is  to  call  the  attention  of  horticul- 
turists to  that  particular  idea — the  importance  of  the  esthetic  princi- 
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pie  that  all  visible  works  of  man  should  be  expressive  and  beautiful 
in  their  general  form  and  main  features  before  they  are  ornamented 
with  mere  decorative  detail. 

Esthetic  ideas  are  difficult  to  explain  without  illustrations. 

Among  large  constructions,  we  find  a  general  regard  for  good 
appearance  has  always  controlled  ship  builders.  They  made  many  mis- 
takes, from  a  scientific  point  of  view;  they  did  not  always  make  fast 
ships;  they  compelled  sailors  and  passengers  to  submit  to  unnecessary 
inconveniences;  but  they  strove  always  for  such  beauty  of  form  and 
outline  of  hull  and  fittings,  rake  of  masts,  taper  of  spars,  cut  of  sails 
that  sailing  vessels  have  always  been  the  delight  of  artists.  And  how 
conspicuously  absent  is  all  surface  decoration  and  applied  ornament! 

It  is  shocking  to  imagine  the  hideous  job  the  engineer  of  an  ele- 
vated railroad  would  make  of  an  order  to  build  and  rig  a  steel  sail- 
ing ship,  if  he  should  entirely  ignore  the  traditions  of  ship  building 
and  use  stock  dimension  rolled  steel  beams,  bars,  angle  irons,  tubes, 
rods,  and  so  forth,  as  he  uses  them  in  his  elevated  railroad  trusses 
and  columns  and  brackets!  How  much  simpler  and  cheaper  it  would 
be  for  the  deck  of  a  ship  to  be  straight  from  bow  to  stern  and  to  pitch 
straight  from  center  to  sides  like  a  flat  tin  roof!  Yet  all  the  demands 
of  the  shrewd  owners  for  economy,  and  all  the  power  of  competition 
were  unable  to  make  shipwrights  for  countless  generations  build  a 
ship  that  way.    They  knew  it  would  be  ugly  and  they  wouldn't  do  it. 

The  beauty  of  the  typical  sailing  vessel  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  superiority  of  beauty  of  form  and  proportion,  of  graceful  adapta- 
tion to  useful  purposes  over  a  purely  scientific  and  economical  but 
ugly  general  form  superficially  decorated.  Let  us  hope  that  investors 
and  public  opinion  will  more  and  more  encourage  civil  engineers  to 
take  to  heart  this  great  esthetic  principle  that  visible  structures  should 
be  beautiful  in  form  whether  there  is  superficial  decoration  or  not. 

If  a  knowledge  of  horticulture  and  its  allied  crafts  and  sciences  is 
to  be  regarded  as  less  essential  to  the  landscape  gardener  than  a  train- 
ing in  general  architectural  designing  and  in  certain  selected  branches 
of  civil  engineering,  it  is  not  intended  thereby  to  belittle  the  import- 
ance of  a  practical  knowledge  of  hardy  trees  and  other  plants  used  in 
landscape  gardening  works  and  of  their  cultivation,  cost  and  esthetic 
qualities.    Such  knowledge  is  absolutely  essential. 

The  point  sought  to  be  enforced  is  that  the  landscape  gardener 
should  be  educated  to  design  first  the  general  plan  for  a  given  work, 
then  its  constituent  parts  and  details  in  such  a  way  that  they  will 
produce  a  consistent,  well  balanced,  harmonious  whole  and  to  always 
keep  in  mind  that  the  inherent,  essential  beauty  of  the  whole,  and  its 
obvious  and  graceful  adaptation  to  its  main  purposes  are  far  more 
important  than  its  superficial  ornamentation. 

Horticulture  is  the  art  of  the  cultivation  of  garden  plants  as  dis- 
tinguished from  farm  crops.  Those  horticulturists  who  raise  or  sell 
plants  for  their  beauty  are  florists.  Most  florists  advise  as  to  or  direct 
the  use  of  ornamental  plants.  Many  florists  also  branch  out  into  the 
practice    of    landscape   gardening   because   their   technical    knowledge 
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enables  them  to  do  so  well  enough  to  satisfy  those  who  employ  them. 
Similarly  druggists  sell  drugs  without  prescriptions  of  physicians,  deal- 
ers sell  spectacles  without  prescriptions  of  professional  oculists. 

Nevertheless  all  who  can  afford  it  should  get  advice  on  matters 
of  landscape  design  from  the  best  available  professional  landscape 
gardener,  just  as  they  should  get  advice  as  to  matters  of  health  from 
a  competent  physician.  Florists  should  therefore  avoid  competing  with 
competent  landscape  gardeners. 

This  principle  of  specialization  of  knowledge  and  its  application 
to  human  affairs  is  well  known  to  florists,  but  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other they  do  and  will  continue  to  practice  landscape  gardening  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  to  a  certain  extent  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances they  are  justified  in  doing  so. 

The  direction  in  which  the  work  of  florists  in  the  field  of  land- 
scape gardening  is  usually  most  open  to  criticism  is  in  its  esthetic 
qualities. 

The  mind  of  the  fiorist  is  usually  occupied  either  by  practical 
details  or  in  considering  the  beauty  of  particular  flowers  or  plants. 
.This  tends  to  unfit  him  as  a  landscape  designer.  If  he  is  to  practice 
landscape  gardening,  he  should  subordinate  beauty  of  plants  to  the 
beauty  of  the  composition  or  design  as  a  whole.  In  doing  so  he  can- 
not succeed  unless  he  studies  first  the  requirements  of  the  case,  the 
utilization  of  its  opportunities  for  landscape  beauty,  its  financial  lim- 
itations and  so  on.  Then  he  must  form  in  his  mind,  or  on  paper,  a 
general  plan  or  solution  of  the  problem  embodying  such  qualities  as 
fitness,  harmony,  contrast,  simplicity  or  intricacy,  proportion,  relation 
of  masses,  colors  and  so  on. 

But  even  if  he  refrains  from  designing  landscape  the  fiorist  should 
be  an  artist. 

The  very  existence  of  florists  depends  upon  the  public  demand  for 
beautiful  flowers  and  garden  plants.  If  the  florist  is  to  succeed  in 
the  esthetic  side  of  his  business  he  must  be  endowed  with  certain 
esthetic  faculties  and  cultivate  them  to  the  point  of  efficiency.  A  mere 
love  of  flowers  is  not  sufficient,  any  more  than  an  ear  for  music  would 
indicate  the  existence  of  the  qualities  required  for  a  successful 
musician.  There  must  be  the  power  to  observe  and  study,  to  imagine 
combinations  and  modifications  of  things  seen  or  learned  of,  to  men- 
tally test  them  by  various  standards  and  rules  and  by  the  known  effects 
of  similar  things  that  have  been  or  can  be  seen.  There  must  be  the 
critical  faculty,  the  weighing  of  advantages  and  disadvantages,  the 
power  to  curb  impulses  and  first  impressions  until  reason  has  passed 
judgment.  Perception,  selection,  memory,  imagination,  reason,  appli- 
cation, patience  and  above  all,  will  power,  are  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant qualities  required  for  a  successful  designing  fiorist.  All  these 
faculties  gain  by  experience  and  training  and  by  a  favorable 
environment. 

The  visual  memory  must  be  stored  with  beautiful  things.  Nature 
is  a  great  storehouse  of  beautiful  things,  as  well  as  of  ugly  things, 
so  a  lad  should  be  brought  up  in  a  beautiful  bit  of  country  rather 
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than  amid  long  blocks  of  plain  brick  houses.  But  there  is  much  in 
nature  that  is  beautiful  that  cannot  be  used  in  the  florist's  work. 
Lichens  and  toadstools,  for  instance,  include  varieties  having  beautiful 
colors,  yet  they  are  not  used  in  carpet  bedding  owing  to  practical 
difficulties.  Therefore  the  visual  memory  is  stored  by  visiting  gardens 
and  exhibitions,  and  by  studying  illustrations,  horticultural  books  and 
trade  catalogues. 

The  selective  faculty  is  trained  by  determining  what  is  worth 
remembering.  We  must  put  some  things  in  the  front  row  of  the 
memory,  so  to  speak,  where  they  can  be  availed  of  instantaneously. 
Other  things  are  set  behind  and  labeled  by  some  bit  of  detail,  a  leaf 
or  a  bit  of  color  or  a  word  or  a  taste  or  smell  or  by  name.  For  very 
many  things  that  may  be  useful  the  memory  must  refer  back  to  the 
cyclopedia,  an  indexed  periodical,  a  scrap  book,  so  and  so's  catalogue, 
and  so  on. 

The  visual  memory  is  trained  by  repetition,  by  close  application 
forced  by  the  will  power.  It  is  aided  by  association  with  other  sen- 
sations, by  the  sentiments,  by  novelty,  by  superlative  characteristics 
and  so  on. 

The  imagination  is  based  on  memory.  We  can  imagine  nothing 
that  has  not  come  into  our  minds  through  the  senses  or  that  is  not  due 
to  some  combination  of  ideas  previously  so  gained.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  storing  the  memory  with  things  worth  remembering.  The 
imagination  must  be  guided  by  reason  and  will  power  to  be  useful, 
but  it  must  be  exercised  and  developed  mainly  in  youth,  even  by  the 
aid  of  beautiful  things  that  are  not  useful.  The  imagination  is  stimu- 
lated by  beautiful  things  to  imagine  other  beautiful  combinations  and 
modifications.  An  ancient  necklace  or  a  decorated  book  cover,  seen 
in  a  museum  of  art,  may  excite  the  imagination  many  years  after  in 
the  designing  of  flower  decoration.  That  may  be  both  a  pleasant  and 
a  useful  training  of  the  young  florist's  imagination,  but  the  study  of 
veined  marble,  or  cloud  effects  or  a  specimen  of  marine  alga  might 
be  pleasant  but  probably  useless  to  the  florist. 

The  reasoning  faculty  may  be  trained  in  various  ways,  but  may 
best  be  trained  by  the  study  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  natural  sciences 
dealing  with  the  materials  to  be  handled  or  controlled  by  the*  florist. 
If  he  learns  scientifically  why  certain  color  combinations  are  pleasing 
and  certain  others  displeasing  he  can  act  as  the  result  of  reasoning 
when  the  time  comes  instead  of  trusting  to  his  own  sensations  or  to 
what  people  say  or  to  tradition.  If  he  has  studied  agricultural*  chem- 
istry and  plant  physiology  and  meteorology  he  may  sometimes  avoid 
mistakes  which  others  fall  into  through  the  misapplication  of  tradi- 
tional wise  saws,  which  often  for  the  sake  of  brevity  or  of  a  catching 
rhjrme  convey  a  half  truth  or  even  a  falsehood. 

The  training  of  other  faculties  need  not  be  enlarged  upon.  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  is  that  if  the  florist  is  to  have  such  an  educa- 
tion as  will  fit  him  to  produce  beautiful  floral  decoration  and  to  make 
his  vocation  compare  in  esthetic  standing  with  that  of  the  architect 
and   the   artist,   mural   decorator  and    (let  no  offense  be  taken)    the 
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landscape  architect,  he  should  cultivate  his  creative  esthetic  faculties 
at  least  as  thoroughly  and  by  much  the  same  means  of  art  schools, 
museums,  reading,  converse  with  artists,  travel  and  observation  and  by 
the  solution  of  many  problems  of  artistic  design. 


HORTICULTURAL  SCHOOLS  AND  EXPERIMENT  STATIONS. 

Dr.  a.  C.  True,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  United  States  education  and  research  in  horticulture  are 
mainly  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  state  agricultural  colleges 
and  experiment  stations  and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Some  horticultural  work  is  done  by  all  of  the  sixty  experi- 
ment stations  in  the  continental  United  States  and  in  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  Porto  Rico,  except  in  the  State  of  Wyoming,  whose  station  is 
located  more  than  7,000  feet  above  sea  level  and  has  thus  far  under 
taken  work  in  only  a  few  restricted  lines  of  plant  production.  As 
reported  to  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  for  1906  the  stations 
employed  101  horticulturists.  The  station  work  in  horticulture  covers 
a  very  wide  range.  It  includes  all  branches  of  horticulture  and  a 
great  variety  of  horticultural  plants,  both  in  the  greenhouse  and  in 
the  Beld.  It  ranges  from  an  attempt  to  select  and  develop  plants  suited 
to  arctic  conditions,  as  in  part  of  Alaska,  to  experiments  with  man- 
goes, cacao,  coffee,  and  numerous  other  tropical  plants,  as  in  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico.  Practically  all  kinds  of  horticultural  plants  suited  to 
temperate  and  semi-tropical  conditions  are  receiving  some  attention. 
As  regards  its  character,  the  work  varies  from  scientific  research  of  a 
high  order  on  fundamental  problems,  for  the  determination  of  general 
principles  or  underlying  causes,  to.  the  simplest  practical  tests  of  varie- 
ties and  cultural  methods.  In  addition,  our  stations  are  doing  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  work  in  chemistry,  botany,  vegetable  pathology, 
and  entomology  directly  relating  to  horticulture. 

All  but  seven  of  the  stations  are  organized  as  departments  of  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  are  thus  brought  into  close  relations  with, 
and  in  fact  are  usually  in  organic  union  with,  the  horticultural  depart- 
ments of  instruction  in  these  colleges. 

The  methods  and  results  of  station  horticultural  work  are  there- 
fore easily  and  naturally  brought  to  the  attention  of  students  of  hor- 
ticulture in  these  institutions,  and  many  of  these  students  have  some 
participation  in  the  station  work.  The  progress  of  agricultural  research 
in  horticulture  in  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  is 
systematically  reported  every  month  to  our  horticultural  investigators, 
teachers  and  students  through  the  Experiment  Station  Record  so  that 
on  its  information  side  at  least  there  is  little  excuse  if  instruction  in 
horticulture  in  this  country  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
horticultural  research  throughout  the  world. 

Practically  all  the  agricultural  colleges  give  some  instruction  in 
horticulture.     The  extent  and  scope  of  this  instruction  varies  greatly 
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in  different  institutions.  We  have  yet  at  least  one  living  example 
of  such  a  monstrosity  as  a  professor  of  agriculture,  horticulture  and 
botany,  and  in  a  number  of  colleges,  and  even  in  a  university,  one  man 
has  plenty  of  room  to  recline  at  full  length  on  the  settee  of  two  such 
vast  subjects  as  horticulture  and  forestry.  But  we  are  doing  better 
than  we  used  to  in  this  respect,  and  in  recent  years  the  general  move- 
ment for  the  differentiation  and  specialization  of  agricultural  sub- 
jects and  instructors  has  affected  and  greatly  benefited  horticultural 
courses  in  our  colleges. 

Fourteen  colleges  announce  four-year  horticultural  courses  in  con- 
nection with  which  an  effort  has  been  made  to  systematize  instruction 
in  horticulture  and  co-ordinate  the  work  in  this  subject  with  that  in 
other  subjects  in  the  curriculum  so  as  to  make  a  more  or  less  satis- 
factory technical  course. 

In  addition,  several  state  universities  have  broad  elective  courses 
and  offer  a  sufficient  number  of  courses  in  various  branches  of  horti- 
culture to  enable  the  student  to  arrange  quite  thorough  technical 
courses  and  even  to  specialize  to  a  considerable  extent  in  some  horti- 
cultural line  to  which  he  proposes  to  devote  himself  as  a  profession. 

In  some  of  the  colleges  the  course  which  horticultural  students 
must  pursue  in  seeking  a  bachelor's  degree  is  prescribed  during  two  or 
three  years  and  electives  are  offered  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  student  to  specialize  in  horticulture  at 
least  to  a  certain  extent. 

Short  courses  in  horticulture  are  offered  by  19  colleges.  These 
courses  vary  in  duration  from  two  years  to  two  weeks. 

At  the  University  of  Illinois,  where  the  elective  system  prevails, 
29  courses  are  offered  under  the  head  of  horticulture,  besides  a  some- 
what elaborate  professional  course  in  landscape  gardening.  Five  of 
these  courses  are  of  a  general  and  somewhat  elementary  character,  19 
are  for  advanced  undergraduates  and  graduates,  and  five  are  exclu- 
sively for  graduates. 

Among  the  special  courses  in  this  list  are  those  in  spraying,  viti- 
tulture,  nut  culture,  evolution  of  horticultural  plants,  experimental 
horticulture,  amateur  floriculture,  and  landscape  design.  Two  courses 
in  forestry  are  also  included  under  horticulture. 

The  horticultural  faculty  proper  includes  one  professor,  three 
assistant  professors,  and  one  instructor.  There  is  no  professor  of 
horticulture,  but  a  professor  and  an  assistant  professor  of  pomology,  as- 
sistant professor  of  olericulture,  assistant  professor  of  landscape  gar- 
dening and  an  instructor  in  floriculture.  The  professor  of  botany  and 
two  fleld  assistants  in  pomology  also  take  part  in  the  horticultural 
instruction. 

'  Cornell  University  offers  13  courses  in  horticulture  and  the  hor- 
ticultural faculty  consists  of  one  professor,  one  assistant  professor  and 
two  instructors. 

The  University  of  Missouri  offers  9  courses,  given  by  one  profes- 
sor, one  assistant  professor,  and  two  instructors. 
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Michigan  Agricultural  Colleges  offer  17  courses  (two  of  which 
are  especially  for  women),  given  by  one  professor  and  four  instructors. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  offers  9  courses,  given  by  one 
professor  and  three  instructors,  and  is  making  special  effort  to  develop 
work  in  landscape  gardening. 

The  University  of  California,  with  a  horticultural  faculty  of  two 
professors,  two  assistant  professors,  and  one  instructor,  offers  8 
courses,  two  of  which  are  for  graduate  students. 

The  University  of  Ohio  and  the  Texas  Agricultural  College,  with 
one  professor  and  one  assistant  professor,  each  offer  13  courses  in 
horticulture. 

While  there  are  certain  advantages,  as  regards  the  higher  lines  of 
work  in  the  organization  of  horticultural  courses  in  connection  with 
colleges  and  universities,  the  instruction  in  such  institutions  will  inevit- 
ably be  largely  of  a  theoretical  and  severely  technical  character.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  supplemented  by  the  establishment  of  special 
horticultural  schools  in  which  young  men  and  women  may  be  trained 
for  the  practical  business  of  horticulture.  Some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  do  this  in  this  country,  but  we  have  not  as  yet  any  horticul- 
tural schools  of  this  character  which  will  compare  with  those  at 
Ghent  and  Vilvorde  in  Belgium,  or  the  National  School  of  Horticul- 
ture at  Versailles,  France. 

The  station  horticulturists  are  doing  a  large  amount  of  useful 
work  and  they  enjoy  in  large  measure  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
practical  horticulturists.  With  the  increase  of  the  resources  of  the 
stations  they  are  getting  better  facilities  for  work,  and  are  enabled  to 
specialize  more  and  to  undertake  more  substantial  enterprises.  They 
are  now  giving  more  attention  to  problems  connected  with  a  broader 
organization  of  their  work  and  with  the  conduct  of  more  fundamental 
investigations.  On  the  one  hand  they  desire  to  cover  more  completely 
the  field  of  horticulture  and  on  the  other  to  establish  the  practice  of 
horticulture  more  securely  on  a  rational  and  scientific  basis.  To  accom- 
plish the  first  of  these  objects,  the  necessity  for  more  workers  and 
increased  specialization  is  apparent.  To  attain  the  second  there  will 
be  required  the  multiplication  of  more  thorough  investigations  and  the 
acquirement  more  largely  of  the  scientific  spirit  and  attitude. 

Besides  the  special  studies  made  by  individual  workers,  there 
should  be  a  broad  inquiry,  preferably  by  some  organization  of  horti- 
culturists, with  a  view  to  determining  in  a  general  way  the  scope  and 
limitations  of  scientific  horticultural  work.  In  other  words  there 
should  be  an  organized  effort  to  define  and  establish  a  science  of  horti- 
culture, differentiated  from,  but  indissolubly  linked  with  the  practice  of 
horticulture.  This  is  all  the  more  important  because  the  great  body  of 
practical  horticulturists  embraces  more  intelligent  and  progressive  men 
than  any  other  great  group  of  workers  in  the  general  field  of  agricul- 
ture. I  have  lately  heard  of  one  of  our  leading  scientific  horticultur- 
ists expressing  his  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  the  professional  ad- 
vancement of  practical  horticulturists  and  doubting  whether  there  were 
any  subjects  to    be    discussed    among  scientific  horticulturists  which 
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might  not  be  just  as  well  discussed  in  assemblies  of  practical  horticul- 
turists. I  do  not  believe  that  he  expected  to  be  taken  too  literally,  but 
there  is  food  for  thought  in  this  remark. 

To  achieve  and  maintain  leadership  the  experiment  station  horticul- 
turists must  be  able  to  do  certain  things  better  than  the  practical  men, 
and  as  I  believe  must  chiefly  depend  on  their  ability  to  establish  prin- 
ciples, to  work  out  methods  and  to  discover  causes  or  the  rationale  of 
practice.  When  they  leave  this  field  and  put  themselves  in  competition 
with  commercial  horticulturists  they  run  great  risks  of  failure.  It  is 
only  in  rare  cases  that  experiment  station  horticulturists  are  likely  to 
have  the  means  to  make  tests  and  selections  and  to  do  other  things 
done  in  commercial  practice  on  as  broad  a  scale  as  the  commercial 
growers  do  them.  How  often  have  experiments  in  horticulture,  as  well 
as  other  lines  of  agriculture,  fallen  into  contempt  because  they  were 
undertaken  on  too  small  a  scale.  The  besetting  sin  of  the  station 
horticulturist  has  been  the  yielding  to  the  temptation  to  undertake  too 
many  things  at  one  time,  to  try  this  and  that  and  the  other  thing  in  a 
picayunish  way.  His  more  or  less  valid  excuse  too  often  has  been 
that  many  of  these  things  were  forced  upon  him  by  the  imperative  de- 
mands of  his  horticultural  constituency. 

Both  parties  must  learn  more  thoroughly  the  proper  functions  and 
limitations  of  experiment  station  work  in  horticulture.  The  station 
man  must  come  to  see  more  clearly  that  his  proper  work  is  to  attack 
problems  which  the  practical  man  is  not  prepared  to  undertake  and 
the  latter  must  recognize  that  it  is  folly  to  impose  additional  burdens 
on  workers  already  overloaded  and  that  his  efforts  should  rather  be 
mainly  directed  toward  increasing  funds  and  workers  in  horticulture  at 
the  stations.  As  an  aid  to  the  discussion  of  the  problems  connected 
with  the  establishment  of  the  science  of  agriculture  room  was  made  for 
a  course  in  horticulture  at  the  National  Graduate  School  of  Agricul- 
ture held  at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  1906,  and  provision  for  a 
similar  course  is  being  made  for  the  session  to  be  held  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity and  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  in  1908. 

With  the  enlargement  of  the  scientific  basis  of  horticulture,  mainly 
through  the  broadening  work  of  the  experiment  stations,  it  should  be 
possible  to  organize  instruction  in  horticulture  in  a  sounder  pedagogical 
manner  and  to  extend  this  instruction  both  inside  and  outside  the  col- 
leges so  as  to  reach  many  more  students  and  benefit  horticultural  prac- 
tice much  more  widely.  The  formulation  and  discussion  of  horticul- 
tural courses  for  different  grades  of  schools  should  be  encouraged.  A 
valuable  contribution  in  this  line  was  made  by  Professor  F.  W.  Rane  in 
his  paper  before  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  at  its  meeting  at  Washington  in  1905  (Office  of 
Exp't  Stat.  Bui.  165).  The  preparation  of  horticultural  text-books, 
manuals  and  illustrative  materials  should  also  be  promoted. 

Especially,  efforts  should  be  made  to  secure  the  more  thorough 
organization  and  equipment  of  horticultural  departments  in  some  of 
the  agricultural  colleges,  located  in  states  where  horticulture  is  a  great 
agricultural  industry.    We  need  more  of  such  specialization  of  develop- 
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ment  by  agreement  among  our  agricultural  colleges.  While  all  of  them 
would  do  well  to  maintain  respectable  departments  of  agronomy,  horti- 
culture and  animal  husbandry,  one  or  the  other  of  these  lines  might 
properly  be  emphasized  in  individual  institutions  in  accordance  with 
its  relative  local  importance.  Thus  in  New  York  and  California  and  a 
few  other  states  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  development  of  horti- 
cultural departments  or  schools  more  comprehensive  and  thorough  than 
anything  in  this  line  elsewhere  in  the  world.  State  boundaries  should 
not  prevent  students  from  assembling  themselves  in  large  numbers 
where  they  can  receive  the  instruction  of  the  most  competent  special- 
ists under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 

I  believe  there  is  plenty  of  opportunity  for  every  state  agricul- 
tural college  to  make  itself  pre-eminent  in  some  line  of  education  or 
research,  and  thus  while  doing  good  service  to  its  state  also  greatly 
benefit  the  nation. 

Dr.  Galloway:  I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  Dr.  True's 
statements  relative  to  education  and  training  along  horticultural  lines. 
There  is  one  feature  of  this  work,  however,  that  has  not  been  touched 
upon  here  and  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  it.  I  mean  the  real  or 
apparent  gap  between  the  thoroughly  trained  practical  horticulturist, 
especially  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  intensive  lines  of  work,  and  the 
man  who  has  been  trained  at  one  of  our  colleges  in  the  sciences  under- 
lying horticulture. 

For  a  good  many  years  I  have  been  occupied  in  securing  men  and 
fitting  them  into  places  in  our  work  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Some  of  the  men  who  come  to  us  from  the  agricultural  colleges  are 
pretty  well  trained  in  the  sciences  underlying  horticulture,  but  I  believe 
I  can  say  that  all  come  to  us  with  a  woeful  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  practical  horticulturists  who  have  been  for  years  working  in 
intensive  lines  have  accumulated  a  vast  amount  of  valuable  informa- 
tion which  would  be  exceedingly  useful  if  accepted,  digested  and  used 
by  the  scientifically  trained  mind.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
few,  if  any,  of  the  young  men  who  come  to  us  have  any  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  this  information,  so  easily  available.  On  the 
contrary  it  is  not  unusual  for  these  young  men  to  assume  an  air  of 
superiority,  both  in  matters  of  science  and  matters  of  practice,  which 
has  a  tendency  to  isolate  them  from  the  practical  man.  A  curious  fact 
about  the  whole  question  is  that,  as  a  rule,  the  practical  man  under- 
stands the  situation  perfectly,  but  out  of  respect  for  the  things  which 
these  young  men  represent,  he  is  too  considerate  to  complain.  Not  so 
with  the  young  man  from  the  college.  He  is  imbued  with  the  absolute 
necessity  of  impressing  his  knowledge,  or  sometimes  lack  of  knowledge, 
on  the  practical  man  to  the  end  that  it  brings  about  a  separation  of 
interests  that  ought  to  be  avoided. 

I  attribute  this  difficulty  largely  to  a  lack  of  proper  training  in 
the  early  educational  work.  My  experience  has  been  that  men  who 
have  come  up  from  the  proper  horticultural  environment,  or,  in  other 
words,  who  have  lived  as  it  were  in  horticulture  prior  to  their  going  to 
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college,  give  us,  as  a  rule,  our  best  type.  I  enter  the  plea,  threfore^ 
for  instruction  that  will  bring  these  fundamental  facts  to  the  minds  of 
Students  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  appreciate  and  understand  them 
when  they  leave  college.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  National  Coun- 
cil of  Horticulture  might  do  good  service  by  bringing  about  such  a 
movement. 

Mr.  Kendel :  Mr.  Chairman,  the  more  I  have  to  do  with  this 
matter  of  school  gardens  the  more  I  believe  that  the  beginnings  of 
gardening  will  have  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  our  cities. 
District  schools  are  too  small  to  make  the  necessary  rivalry  that  city 
schools  have,  to  carry  on  such  work  successfully. 

Our  Home  Gardening  Association  of  Cleveland,  O.,  made  an  ex- 
periment this  year  that  has  been  successful  enough  to  encoiirage  us 
very  much.  We  secured  the  use  of  a  three-acre  tract  of  land  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  and  the  committee  that  was  placed  in  charge  of  it 
fenced  off  about  one  acre,  built  a  good  tool  house,  hauled  eighty  loads 
of  manure  on  it  and  plowed  it  in.  We  divided  this  area  into  four  sec- 
tions, each  section  into  five  plots,  with  a  boy  for  each  plot.  Our  plan 
was  to  make  this  garden  a  training  school  for  boys  who  wished  to 
make  gardening  a  business,  which  was  to  stand  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  school  gardens  as  the  high  schools  do  to  the  grammar  schools. 
We  wanted  boys  that  had  had  a  preliminary  training  of  a  year  or  two 
in  the  school  gardens  to  continue  their  training  in  advance  lines.  We 
decided  to  make  comparative  tests  of  a  number  of  varieties  of  different 
kinds  of  vegetables,  which  could  not  be  done  in  the  schools  on  account 
of  the  necessary  small  beds  available,  giving  each  group  of  five  boys 
all  the  varieties  and  placing  each  such  group  in  competition  with  the 
other  three.  Each  boy  had  six  beds  5x22  feet  and  each  group  tested 
about  fifteen  varieties  of  lettuce,  as  many  peas,  perhaps  a  dozen  varie- 
ties of  radish  and  the  same  of  beans  and  beets.  They  also  had  two 
varieties  of  tomatoes  and  peppers  and  one  of  egg  plant,  sweet  corn  and 
later  on  turnips.    Each  boy  had  at  most  three  of  each  kind. 

They  were  shown  how  to  grow  successive  crops  on  most  of  these 
beds.  Radish  was  sown  between  the  rows  of  lettuce  and  when  both 
were  gone,  beets  were  transplanted  into  the  same  beds  from  the  beds 
in  which  the  seeds  were  sown.  Beans  followed  peas.  Late  crops  of 
beans  were  also  planted  between  the  rows  of  corn  apparently  to  the 
benefit  of  both  crops. 

Of  course  we  made  a  few  mistakes  for  we  had  it  all  to  learn, 
nothing  like  it  having  ever  been  attempted  so  far  as  we  could  find  out. 
We  learned,  however,  and  this  is  in  line  with  the  point  already  referred 
to  by  one  of  the  speakers,  that  some  boys  have  the  knack  for  garden- 
ing and  will  make  gardeners  and  others  have  not. 

It  seems  to  me  we  will  not  have  to  wait  until  the  boy  is  grown  to 
find  out  if  he  is  suited  for  this  business;  it  develops  very  young.  I  do 
not  think  the  oldest  of  our  twenty  boys  was  over  fourteen  and  they 
ranged  down  to  nine  or  ten. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  in  our  school  gardens  is  the  place  to  begin 
to  educate  our  future  agricultural  college  professors  and   at   a   time 
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when  they  can  leam  easiest  and  this  Council  of  Horticulture  could 
undertake  nothing  more  worthy  than  to  foster  this  work  as  much  as 
possible,  if  we  really  wish  to  further  the  interests  of  agriculture  and 
horticulture  in  our  country. 

GOVERNMENT  AID  TO  HORTICULTURE. 

B.  T.  Galloway,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Under  the  title  assigned  to  me,  namely  "Government  Aid,*'  I  pro- 
pose to  briefly  outline  the  scope  of  the  work  now  being  conducted  by 
the  national  government  along  purely  horticultural  lines.  Much  work, 
such  as  pathological,  entomological,  and  other  investigations,  is  also 
being  done,  but  as  these  lines  bear  indirectly  on  horticulture  and  have 
been  treated  by  others,  I  will  not  touch  upon  them  here.  To  make  my 
remarks  better  understood,  I  will  say  that  the  investigations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  where  practically  all  the  directly  horticul- 
tural work  of  the  government  is  being  conducted,  are  divided  into  defi- 
nite and  specific  projects.  These  projects,  for  administrative  purposes, 
are  grouped  under  separate  and  distinct  heads,  with  responsible  men 
placed  in  charge  of  each  group.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
now  expending  for  purely  horticultural  work  approximately  $175,000  a 
year.  It  is  co-operating  with  a  large  number  of  state  experiment  sta- 
tions in  all  lines  of  the  investigations  which  will  be  briefly  described. 
The  groups  of  projects  which  we  will  now  discuss  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Horticultural  explorations. 

(2)  Introduction,  propagation  and  dissemination  of  seeds  and 
plants  secured  from  foreign  countries. 

(3)  Securing,  propagating  and  disseminating  new  and  rare  seeds 
and  plants  originated  in  this  country,  which  can  not  be  disseminated 
through  the  regular  channels  of  trade. 

(4)  Plant  breeding  investigations. 

(5)  Tropical  and  semi-tropical  work,  including  the  testing,  propa- 
gation and  dissemination  of  seeds  and  plants  adapted  to  tropical  sec- 
tions. 

(6)  General  horticultural  investigations  in  connection  with  farm 
management  work. 

(7)  Experimental  studies,  demonstrations  and  tests  at  the  Arling- 
ton Experimental  Farm. 

(8)  Systematic  horticultural  studies  in  reference  to  the  identifica- 
tion and  description  of  fruit  varieties,  the  simplification  of  fruit  nomen- 
clature, etc. 

(9)  Fruit  marketing  investigations,  including  experimental  export 
shipments  of  fruits. 

(10)  Fruit  transportation  and  storage— prevention  of  injury  in 
transit,  etc. 

(11)  Viticultural  investigations. 

(12)  Fruit  district  investigations—the  determination  of  the 
adaptability  of  fruit  varieties  to  diflFerent  sections. 
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(13)  Demonstrations,  experiments  and  other  work  in  connection 
with  plants  under  glass. 

(14)  Vegetable  variety  testing. 

(15)  Bulb  culture,  including  experiments  in  the  home  growing  of 
Dutch  and  other  bulbs  on  a  commercial  scale. 

(16)  School  garden  work. 

The  results  accomplished  in  these  lines  of  work  may  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows: 

HORTICULTURAL  EXPLORATIONS. 

For  several  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  conducted 
systematic  exploration  work  in  foreign  countries  in  search  of  rare  and 
valuable  seeds  and  plants  for  introduction  into  the  United  States.  We 
now  have  a  trained  explorer  in  the  regions  of  North  (Thina  and  Man- 
churia searching  for  new  plants  and  seeds  worthy  of  being  trans- 
planted to  this  country,  and  for  wild  forms  of  our  cultivated  fruits 
and  vegetables  which  may  have  characters  of  hardiness  or  unusual 
vigor  that  will  make  them  useful  for  the  plant  breeders  of. the  United 
States.  Shipments  of  scions  and  of  seeds  representing  hundreds  of 
interesting  things  have  been  received  from  our  explorer  and  are  now 
growing  in  the  trial  grounds  of  the  Department.  New  hardy  persim- 
mon varieties,  interesting  varieties  of  the  English  walnut,  the  Chinese, 
pistache,  wild  and  cultivated  apricots,  the  wild  peach  from  its  sup- 
posed original  home,  hardy  apples,  and  a  very  remarkable  lot  of  Chi- 
nese grape  varieties  are  among  the  most  recent  things  secured  in  this; 
way.  The  persimmon  varieties  mentioned  are  of  the  seedless  type 
known  as  the  Pekin,  which  has  been  tested  and  found  to  be  superior 
in  flavor  to  any  of  the  Japanese  persimmons,  as  well  as  hardier. 

INTRODUCTION,    PROPAGATION    AND    DISSEMINATION    OF    SEEDS    AND    PLANTS 

SECURED  FROM  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES. 

In  connection  with  its  foreign  exploration  work  the  Department 
maintains  fleld  testing  gardens  where  the  seeds  and  plants  so  secured 
may  be  propagated  with  a  view  to  their  dissemination  if  found  valuable. 
The  principal  one  of  these  gardens,  located  at  Chico,  Cal.,  is  more 
than  80  acres  in  extent  and  is  actively  engaged  in  the  testing  and  dis- 
tribution of  numerous  things  received  through  our  explorers.  A  total 
of  53,270  plants  were  distributed  from  this  garden  during  the  past 
year.  Much  attention  is  being  given  to  the  introduction  and  culture  of 
the  pistache  nut.  New  hardy  stocks  of  this  promising  dry-land  nut 
crop  have  been  secured  from  Turkestan,  China  and  the  driest  deserts 
of  the  Old  World.  About  16,000  seedling  pistache  trees  were  propa- 
gated at  the  Chico  garden  last  year  for  distribution  throughout  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  Arizona  and  adjacent  localities. 

Another  promising  horticultural  crop  which  is  being  introduced  is 
the  date  palm.  The  palms  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  Depart- 
ment into  southern  California  and  Arizona  have    borne    hundreds  of 
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pounds  of  delicious  fruit»  indicating  that  our  work  on  this  unique 
desert  culture  will  pass  from  the  stage  of  a  pure  experiment  to  that 
of  a  new  industry.  We  are  now  -conducting  extensive  life  history 
investigations  of  the  date  palm,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  exact  soil, 
climatic  and  cultural  requirements.  Similar  work  is  also  being  applied 
to  the  fig,  pistache  and  other  crops  with  promise  of  valuable  results. 
One  of  the  introductions  to  which  particular  attention  has  been 
given  is  the  Japanese  salad  plant  Udo,  which  grows  well  in  many  sec- 
tions of  this  country  and  is  handled  and  served  very  much  like  celery. 
To  secure  the  extensive  use  of  the  plant,  however,  will  probably  take 
considerable  time,  as  the  taste  for  it  is  a  cultivated  one,  like  that  for 
the  olive,  mango,  etc.  It  is  a  promising  introduction,  however,  and  is 
already  being  widely  disseminated  and  distributed. 

SECURING,    PROPAGATING    AND    DISSEMINATING   NEW    AND    RARE    SEEDS    ANII 
PLANTS  ORIGINATED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY,  WHICH  CAN  NOT  BE  DISSEMI- 
NATED   THROUGH    THE   REGULAR   CHANNELS    OF    TRADE. 

This  work  is  largely  incidental  to  other  lines  of  horticultural  work, 
and  is  well  illustrated  by  pur  annual  distribution  of  the  new  citrus 
fruit  varieties  developed  by  the  Department,  which  I  shall  presently 
describe.  It  is  our  policy  wherever  a  new  and  promising  variety  is 
secured  in  any  of  the  various  lines  of  work,  to  propagate  the  variety 
extensively  for  distribution  to  growers  for  co-operative  tests.  In  this 
way  we  are  able  to  ascertain  fully  the  worth  of  any  new  variety,  as 
well  as  to  exploit  it  where  it  is  likely  to  prove  the  most  valuable. 

PLANT  BREEDING  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Through  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  conducting  much  work  in  the  improvement  of  plants  by  breed- 
ing and  selection.  A  number  of  horticultural  crops  are  receiving  atten- 
tion in  this  way,  including  citrus  fruits,  pineapples,  sweet  corn,  lettuce, 
potatoes,  etc.  The  work  on  citrus  fruits  and  pineapples,  which  has 
been  very  successful,  has  been  conducted  by  Dr.  Herbert  J.  Webber, 
formerly  in  charge  of  our  plant  breeding  investigations  and  now  in 
Cornell  University.  Many  valuable  new  sorts  of  citrus  fruits  have 
been  produced  by  hybridization.  The  new  hardy  oranges,  or  citranges, 
are  being  distributed  to  numerous  growers  for  trial.  These  form  an 
entirely  new  class  of  citrus  fruits,  and  are  believed  to  be  of  great 
value  for  cultivation  as  home  fruits  in  the  region  from  300  to  400  miles 
north  of  the  present  orange  belt.  In  addition  to  these,  other  new  fruits 
have  been  developed,  including  the  tangelo,  a  cross  between  the  pomelo 
or  grape-fruit  and  tangerine  orange,  as  well  as  new  limes,  tangerine 
oranges,  etc. 

The  pineapple  breeding  work  has  been  conducted  through  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  new  sorts  pos- 
sessing many  improved  characters  that  are  believed  to  fit  them  for 
general  cultivation  and  to  recommend  them  above  other  varieties  now 
cultivated.     Among  them  are  a  number  of  smooth  or  spineless-leaved 
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varieties,  very  distinct  from  the  Smooth  Cayenne,  which  was  the  only 
smooth-leaved  variety  cultivated  when  the  experiments  began. 

In  the  breeding  work  on  sweet  corn  the  object  has  been  to  secure 
improved  strains  for  canning  purposes.  In  certain  localities  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  an  excellent  quality  of  sweet  corn  seed  can 
be  grown  and  that,  with  good  care,  it  will  germinate  much  better  and 
produce  better  than  seed  obtained  from  other  localities.  The  breeding 
work  with  lettuce  is  conducted  in  connection  with  other  intensive  hor- 
ticultural work,  and  many  promising  hybrids  have  been  secured.  This 
work,  in  which  I  have  been  personally  interested,  has  been  conducted 
during  the  past  three  or  four  years  by  Mr.  George  W.  Oliver,  who 
has  succeeded  admirably  in  crossing  lettuces — something,  so  far  as  I 
know,  never  attempted  before.  We  have  worked  largely  with  lettuces 
for  growing  under  glass.  Our  aim  has  been  to  secure  types  better 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  eastern  United  States  and  the  middle  west. 
Some  work  has  been  done  in  the  improvement  of  potatoes,  the  breed- 
ing of  rust-resistant  asparagus,  and  the  production  of  a  wilt-resistant 
watermelon.  These  lines,  however,  are  conducted  incidentally  to  other 
work  and  do  not  call  for  extended  comment. 

TROPICAL  AND  SEMI-TROPICAL  WORK,  INCLUDING  THE  TESTING,  PROPAGATION, 
AND  DISSEMINATION  OF  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS  ADAPTED  TO 

TROPICAL  LATITUDES. 

For  some  years  the  Department  has  devoted  considerable  atten- 
tion to  tropical  and  subtropical  horticulture,  and  we  now  have  two  sta- 
tions located  in  the  southernmost  portions  of  the  United  States.  The 
older  of  these  gardens  is  located  at  Miami,  Fla.,  the  other  having  only 
recently  been  established  on  the  Fort  Brown  Military  Reservation  at 
Brownsville,  Tex.  At  our  Miami  gardens  we  are  conducting  many 
lines  of  work  in  plant  improvement,  propagation,  acclimatization,  etc. 
Attention  is  here  being  given  to  the  propagation  of  the  mango,  avocado, 
guava,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  as  well  as  of  new  varieties  of  seeds 
and  plants  secured  by  exploration  in  foreign  countries.  Much  atten- 
tion is  also  being  given  to  the  propagation  of  citrus  fruits.  Frequent 
distributions  of  seeds  and  plants  for  trial  are  made  from  the  Miami 
gardens. 

At  our  Brownsville  garden  we  propose  to  ascertain  the  possibili- 
ties of  south  Texas  in  subtropical  horticulture,  and  work  is  already 
under  way  in  the  growing  of  citrus  fruits^  grapes,  the  date  palm,  etc. 

Some  work  on  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables  is  also  being  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  other  lines  of  work.  Especially  is  this  true 
in  relation  to  our  foreign  exploration  work,  the  many  new  varieties 
which  are  secured  being  sent  to  the  subtropical  gardens  for  trial. 

GENERAL    HORTICULTURAL    INVESTIGATIONS     IN     CONNECTION     WITH     FARM 

MANAGEMENT    WORK. 

In  connection  with  its  Farm  Management  Investigations  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is    making  detailed    investigations    of    the 
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ine|;hods  of  cultivating  various  truck  and  garden  crc^s.  Considerable 
attention  is  being  given  in  this  way  to  potatoes.  The  results  obtained 
in  growing  potatoes  in  rotation  have  been  carefully  noted,  as  have  been 
the  fertilizer  requirements  and  other  features.  Some  attention  is  also 
being  given  to  the  marketing  of  farm  products,  and  on  the  diversifica- 
tion farms  conducted  by  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  a  detailed 
study  of  methods  of  truck  farming  has  been  made.  In  all  these  lines 
of  work  useful  information  is  being  obtained. 


EXPERIMENTAL    STUDIES,    DEMONSTRATIONS    AND   TESTS    AT   THE    ARLINGTON 

EXPERIMENTAL  FARM. 

Several  years  ago  Congress  authorized  the  establishment  on  the 
Arlington  estate  in  Virginia,  which  is  within  easy  access  from  Washing- 
ton, of  a  general  experimental  farm  for  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  farm  has  proved  of  great  value  to  the  work  of  the 
Department.  The  horticultural  work  now  under  way  at  the  farm 
includes  experiments  in  vegetable  and  fruit  growing,  the  growing  of 
vegetables  and  flowers  under  shade,  and  tests  of  various  garden  crops. 
The  fruit  nursery  on  the  farm  now  contains  several  thousand  trees, 
and  one  acre  of  the  farm  is  devoted  to  a  model  kitchen  garden.  Tests 
of  both  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes  are  being  made  to  determine  the  >'ield 
and  keeping  quality  of  various  sorts,  and  other  factors.  Similar  work 
is  also  being  conducted  in  co-operation  with  several  state  experiment 
stations.  During  the  past  year  the  Department  entered  into  a  co-opera- 
tive agreement  with  the  Virginia  experiment  station  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  truck  station  near  Norfolk,  Va. 

Various  field  investigations  are  conducted  in  connection  with  the 
Arlington  farm,  and  an  important  feature  of  this  work  is  the  publica- 
tion of  Farmers*  Bulletins  dealing  with  the  cultivation  of  various  crops. 
Among  the  field  work  under  way  is  an  investigation  of  the  Bermuda 
onion  industry  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  demonstrations  in  the  growing 
of  truck  crops  on  rice  lands,  and  a  comprehensive  truck  crop  survey. 
For  the  latter  feature  Congress  provided  additional  funds  during  the 
past  year. 

SYSTEMATIC    HORTICULTURAL    STUDIES    IN    REFERENCE    TO   THE    IDENTIFICA- 
TION  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  FRUIT  VARIETIES,   THE   SIMPLIFICA- 
TION OF  FRUIT  NOMENCLATURE,  ETC. 

During  the  course  of  the  year  many  fruits  are  submitted  to  the 
Department  for  identification  and  description.  In  connection  with  this 
work  a  pomological  collection  is  maintained.  During  the  past  year 
1,596  fruits  were  submitted  for  examination  by  orchardists  and  fruit 
growers. 

Considerable  work  in  the  simplification  of  varietal  nomenclature 
•has  been  carried  on,  and  several  catalogues  of  revised  terminology 
have  been  published.  The  lack  of  simplicity  and  uniformity  in  nomen- 
clature of  American  fruits  has  been  in  the  past  a  source  of  great  losses. 
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and  the  Department  is    co-operating  with  the  American  Pomological 
Society  in  the  purification  of  varietal  nomenclature. 

FRUIT    TRANSPORTATION    AND    STORAGE — PREVENTION    OF   INJURY    IN    TRAN- 
SHIPMENTS OF  FRUITS. 

Experimental  studies  of  the  methods  of  harvesting,  packing  and 
forwarding  perishable  fruits  have  been  conducted  by  the  Department 
for  several  years.  In  these  investigations  an  eflfort  is  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  relation  of  varieties,  packages,  methods  of  packing,  etc.,  to  the 
requirements  of  long  distance  shipment,  with  special  reference  to  con- 
ditions experienced  in  ocean  transit.  For  this  purpose  experimental 
export  shipments  of  fruits,  chiefly  to  European  markets,  have  been 
made  during  the  past  few  years.  The  export  trade  in  Bartlett  and 
other  early  pears  is  an  outgrowth  of  this  experimental  work,  and  the 
total  exports  of  this  fruit  now  approach  a  million  dollars  annually. 
Experimental  shipments  of  both  summer  and  winter  apples  have  also 
been  made,  and  the  practicability  of  establishing  an  export  trade  in 
these  fruits  has  been  demonstrated. 

FRUIT    TRANSPORTATION    AND    STORAGE — PREVENTION    OF    INJURY    IN    TRAN- 
SIT,   ETC. 

In  close  relation  to  the  fruit  marketing  work,  just  described,  the 
Department  is  carrying  on  extensive  demonstrations  of  improved 
methods  of  shipping  and  storing  perishable  fruits,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  citrus  fruit  industry  of  California  and  Florida.  Large  quan- 
tities of  oranges  handled  in  different  ways  have  been  under  observa- 
tion in  transit  in  order  to  determine  the  temperature  changes  that 
occur  in  the  fruit  and  in  the  air  of  the  cars.  It  is  planned  the  coming 
year  to  completely  equip  an  experimental  refrigerator  car  for  use  in 
this  work.  These  investigations  have  had  the  active  support  of  grow- 
ers, shippers,  and  transportation  interests*  and  on  account  of  the 
thorough  organization  of  the  industry  it  has  been  possible  to  put  into 
practice  the  results  of  the  investigations.  Mechanical  injuries  to  the 
fruits  are  being  reduced;  packing  houses  are  being  remodeled  in  the 
direction  of  simplicity;  and  the  transportation  companies  have  shown 
a  disposition  to  make  their  service  conform  to  the  facts  developed  by 
these  experiments. 

The  work  on  fruit  storage  has  been  conducted  as  incidental  to  the 
larger  work  on  transportation,  and  special  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  farm  storage  house  problem. 

Apart  from  the  regular  fruit  transportation  and  storage  investiga- 
tions, some  work  on  methods  of  curing  lemons  has  been  inaugurated 
during  the  past  year.  It  is  recognized  by  fruit  dealers  that  while  the 
American  lemon  is  in  most  respects  a  very  superior  fruit,  it  is  deficient 
in  keeping  qualities  after  it  reaches  the  market.  To  what  cause  this 
deficiency  is  due  is  an  open  question.  In  the  hope  of  getting  some 
light  on  it,  investigations  into  the  methods  of  handling  lemons  have 
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been  begun  in  southern  California*  The  work  has  been  of  a  prelimi- 
nary nature  but  has  developed  some  promising  lines  along  which  to 
attack  the  problem.  A  study  of  lemon  storage  will  be  a  necessary  for- 
ward step  in  this  work. 

VITICULTURAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

For  several  years  past  the  Department  has  directed  a  special  effort 
toward  the  maintenance  and  upbuilding  of  the  grape  industry.  The 
chief  part  of  this  work  is  now  located  in  California,  although  consider- 
able attention  is  also  being  given  to  the  rotundifolia  grape  industry  of 
the  South.  In  California  we  have  a  number  of  co-operative  experi- 
mental vineyards  where  a  great  number  of  varieties  are  being  tested, 
including  specially  imported  European  stocks. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  work  consists  in  the  dissemination  of 
information  regarding  grapes  and  grape  products.  Several  publica- 
tions dealing  with  various  viticultural  problems  have  been  issued  from 
time  to  time,  and  a  great  quantity  of  correspondence  is  conducted  with 
co-operative  grape  growers  and  others. 

In  the  rotundifolia  grape  investigations  a  special  study  has  been 
made  of  the  various  requirements  of  this  type  of  grape.  The  marked 
differences  found  in  the  size,  color,  flavor,  and  quality  of  the  varieties 
in  cultivation,  most  of  which  are  wild  vines  or  accidental  seedlings, 
indicate  great  possibilities  of  improvement  under  systematic  effort,  and 
bid  fair  to  bring  into  profitable  culture  considerable  areas  of  unused 
land  in  the  south  Atlantic  and  gulf  states. 

FRUIT   DISTRICT    INVESTIGATIONS. 

This  work  is  directed  toward  the  determination  of  the  adapta- 
bility of  fruit  varieties  to  different  conditions  and  their  value  for 
specific  purposes  as  influenced  by  the  conditions  under  which  they  are 
grown.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  work  it  must  be  continued  through 
a  course  of  years  in  order  to  arrive  at  intelligent  and  conclusive  results. 
The  work  is  being  prosecuted  in  several  sections  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  Piedmont  and  Blue  Ridge  areas  of  the  southern  states,  the 
Shenandoah  and  Cumberland  valleys,  comprising  the  great  Appalachian 
valley,  and  the  Ozark  region  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  Chief  atten- 
tion is  being  devoted  to  orchard  fruits  in  these  regions. 

DEMONSTRATIONS,    EXPERIMENTS    AND    OTHER    WORK    IX    CONNECTION    WITH 

PLANTS   UNDER  GLASS. 

In  connection  with  its  general  greenhouse  work  the  Department 
carries  on  special  investigations  relating  to  the  growing  of  plants  under 
glass.  This  work  includes  experiments  in  forcing  tomatoes,  the  propa- 
gation of  tropical  fruits,  and  also  some  work  on  florists'  crops.  The 
latter  phase  covers  such  crops  as  carnations  and  chrysanthemums.  The 
Department  conducts  an  annual  chrysanthemum  exhibit  in  connection 
with  this  greenhouse  work,  which  is  largely  attended. 
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Some  work  on  greenhouse  crops  is  also  conducted  on  the  Arling- 
ton farm,  where  a  special  study  of  the  influence  of  heat,  light  and 
moisture  on  plants  grown  under  glass  is  being  made. 

VEGETABLE  VARIETY  TESTING. 

A  special  line  of  horticultural  work  which  has  been  conducted  for 
several  years  is  the  testing  and  standardization  of  American  varieties 
of  vegetables  and  the  publication  of  monographs  of  the  various  garden 
vegetables.  These  tests,  which  have  now  covered  a  period  of  ten 
years,  have  included  more  than  15,000  samples.  The  first  tests  were 
confined  to  experimental  plots  near  Washington,  D.  C,  but  in  recent 
years  the  scope  of  the  work  has  been  extended  to  all  sections  of  the 
country,  co-operation  with  the  state  experiment  stations  and  others 
being  largely  practiced.  Three  bulletins  have  been  prepared  contain- 
ing monographs  of  certain  vegetables,  the  most  recent  of  which,  now 
in  press,  is  devoted  to  the  American  varieties  of  garden  beans.  The 
object  of  this  work  is  to  establish,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  standard  of 
perfection  that  will  be  a  guide  in  making  selections  of  variety  types  and 
serve  as  an  authority  among  vegetables. 

This  descriptive  work  has  been  carried  on  in  a  general  way  with 
all  the  garden  vegetables,  but  before  publishing  a  monograph  of  a  cer- 
tain vegetable  it  is  necessary  to  determine  more  closely  the  exact  dif- 
ferences in  season,  productiveness  and  other  characters  which  are  in 
dispute  among  varieties,  as  well  as  to  decide  which  types  of  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  shall  be  adopted  as  the  correct  ones.  We  are  endeavor- 
ing here,  again,  as  in  the  work  previously  mentioned  with  regard  to 
fruits,  to  simplify  in  every  way  practicable  the  varietal  nomenclature  by 
adopting  approved  variety  names  and  by  recommending  the  discon- 
tinuance, of  confusing,  long- worded,  or  inappropriate  names. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Department  has  been  endeavoring  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  local  conditions  where  seed  is  grown  affect  the 
character  of  the  plants  developed  from  such  seed.  Special  work  of 
this  kind  has  been  carried  on  with  sweet  corn  and  cabbage. 

BULB  CULTURE. 

Investigations  are  being  carried  on  in  the  encouragement  of  the 
production  of  tulips,  narcissuses  and  hyacinths  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
At  the  present  time  three  gardens  are  being  maintained  in  that  region 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Department.  The  climatic  conditions  of 
the  Puget  Sound  region  are  especially  favorable  to  the  development 
of  tulip  and  narcissus  bulbs,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  comer  stone 
of  the  American  bulb  industry  will  soon  be  laid  in  that  region.  We 
are  co-operating  with  commercial  men  who  are  endeavoring  to  develop 
the  industry,  and  plans  are  already  under  way  for  a  considerable  exten- 
sion of  the  work. 

SCHOOL  GARDEN   WORK. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
interested  in  the  encouragement  of  school  garden  work.    To  this  end 
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it  has  co-operated  with  the  school  authorities  of  Washington  and  other 
cities  in  giving  special  information  regarding  horticultural  work.  In 
Washington  opportunities  have  been  given  the  Normal  School  students 
to  study  practical  horticulture  in  connection  with  the  work  being  car- 
ried on  in  the  Department  greenhouses  and  upon  the  Department 
grounds.  Aid  has  also  been  rendered  in  the  matter  of  lectures  before 
the  students.  From  80  to  100  Normal  School  graduates  finish  their 
course  each  year,  and  these  have  all  had  special  training  in  horticul- 
ture and  are  applying  this  training  in  the  teaching  of  the  graded 
schools.  Garden  work  as  a  system  of  manual  training  has  been  inaugu- 
rated, the  beautification  of  the  school  grounds  has  been  taken  up  and 
completed,  and  the  work  is  being  extended  to  the  beautification  and 
ornamentation  of  the  homes  of  teachers  and  pupils.  With  a  view  to 
extending  this  work  as  far  as  practicable  special  collections  of  seeds 
have  been  prepared  and  distributed  to  schools  throughout  the  country. 
Brief  discussions  of  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  school  garden  work 
have  been  published  and  are  distributed  with  the  seeds. 

The  foregoing  brief  summary  covers  the  main  features  of  work  in 
the  matter  of  government  aid  to  horticulture.  Necessarily  many  of 
the  details  have  had  to  be  omitted,  especially  those  relating  to  our  co- 
operation with  horticulturists  throughout  the  states  in  the  experiment 
stations  and  colleges,  and  with  private  individuals.  Altogether  L 
think  it  may  be  said  that  horticulture  is  receiving  attention  in  propor- 
tion to  other  lines  of  work.  Although  there  are  many  problems  yet  to 
be  undertaken  the  outlook  is  hopeful,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
rapid  progress  will  be  made  in  the  future. 


FEDERATION  AND  CO-OPERATION, 

J.  C  Vaughan,  Chicago,  III. 

Following  a  general  horticultural  meeting  at  fhe  World's  Fair,  St. 
Louis,  November  10th,  1904,  and  a  second  meeting  of  a  committee  of 
seven  at  Chicago,  July  20th,  1905,  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture 
was  organized.  *  Its  objects,  as  then  stated,  were : 

1. — ^To  fraternize  and  concrete  the  horticultural  interests  of  North 
America. 

2. — To  consider  questions  of  public  policy  and  administration  which 
are  common  to  these  organizations. 

3. — To  act  as  a  bureau  of  publicity  in  the  interests  of  reliable 
information  pertaining  to  horticulture  in  its  broadest  sense. 

Its  composition  is  as  follows: 

1. — The  membership  shall  consist  of  two  delegates  elected  or 
appointed  by  each  national  horticultural  society,  with  nine  delegates  at 
large. 

2. — The  Council  shall  elect  an  executive  committee  of  nine  persons, 
at  least  five  of  whom  shall  be  delegates  at  large. 
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This  Council  has  held  approximately  semi-annual  meetings  since 
that  date,  and  while  these  meetings  have  not  been  largely  attended, 
number  three  of  the  stated  objects  has  been  carried  forward  with  re- 
markable success,  mainly  through  the  earnest  and  unselfish  labor  of  its 
Secretary,  H.  C.  Irish. 

So  effective  and  obviously  valuable  to  the  seedsmen,  florists  and 
nurserymen  has  this  Publicity  Bureau  proven,  that  the  national  socie- 
ties representing  these  three  interests  have,  at  their  annual  meetings, 
after  full  consideration  and  discussion,  voted  liberal  sums  to  carry  on 
this  work,  and  I  believe  that  no  one  of  such  organizations  has  ever 
voted  similar  sums  for  a  work  practically  established  outside  of  its 
membership,  and  I  am  sure  that  no  cause  has  been  similarly  supported 
by  all  of  them. 

It  is  not  denied  that  any  one  of  the  horticultural  interests  in 
America  having  a  national  organization  could  undertake  similar  work, 
but  it  is  contended  that  with  the  moderate  funds  available  and  obtain- 
able from  each  society,  a  much  better  showing  can  be  made,  and  with 
greater  economy,  by  carrying  forward  the  work  as  it  has  been  under- 
taken by  the  Council,  and  its  position  in  this  regard  is  now  well  estab- 
lished. 

One  word  further  as  to  the  possibilities  and  value  of  this  enter- 
prise to  the  commercial  interests  above  mentioned.  So  urgent  has 
become  the  demand  for  reliable  horticultural  information  from  the 
leading  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of  the  country,  that  bureaus 
have  been  organized  to  supply  this  information,  and  such  articles  are 
being  sold  regularly,  although  the  articles  supplied  by  the  Council  of 
Horticulture  have  been  sent  out  free.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  the  Coun- 
cil had  more  funds  to  work  with,  enabling  it  to  produce  desirable  news- 
paper articles,  these  having  so  far  been  written  free  of  charge,  that  we 
might  almost  establish  the  bureau  on  a  self-supporting  basis  by  selling 
some  of  the  articles  to  a  selected  list  of  the  largest  daily  newspapers 
It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  articles  sent  out  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Council  of  Horticulture  carry  weight  and  could  be  more 
readily  sold  than  those  undertaken  by  private  individuals. 

Now  as  to  the  second  object  for  which  the  National  Council  of 
Horticulture  was  organized — to  consider  questions  of  public  policy  and 
administration  which  are  common  to  the  national  horticultural  organisa- 
tions.  All  who  have  attended  with  reasonable  regularity  the  meetings 
of  our  national  societies  realize  how  much  time  is  spent  and  often 
wasted  on  discussion  of  subjects  most  properly  handled  by  committees, 
and  further  how  often  the  work  of  such  committees  is  the  same  in  the 
different  societies.  I  may  mention  as  examples  the  subjects  civic 
improvement,  transportation,  customs,  postage  and  some  sides  of  the 
nomenclature  question.  Now  the  work  of  each  of  the  above  commit- 
tees from  a  single  society,  were  it  done  in  connection  with  another 
national  society,  would  be  much  more  effective,  and  still  more  were 
they  all  combined.  A  committee  on  customs,  or  on  transportation, 
with  the  backing  of  all  the  national  societies  in  horticulture,  would 
mean  something  when  presenting  their  claims  for  consideration  to  the 
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proper  authorities.  Instances  are  not  lacking  where  similar  combina- 
tions, representing  all  the  branches  of  a  great  industry,  have  appeared 
before  the  officials  of  a  great  national  exhibition  and  insisted  upon  and 
secured  the  proper  recognition  and  awards,  which  would  never  have 
been  given  them  or  even  have  been  considered,  had  not  such  a  general 
committee  been  in  es&istence. 

The  need  for  fair  consideration  of  horticultural  interests  at  the 
national  exhibitions  is  well  known  to  everyone  who  has  marked  the 
very  apparent  errors  in  buildings,  in  classifications,  and  in  premiums  at 
many  of  them,  and  certain  it  is  that  horticulture  in  its  broadest  sense 
has  not  been  rightfully  considered  at  these  exhibitions,  and  never  will 
be  until  our  interests  act  together  as  they  can  do  through  the  represen- 
lation  they  now  have  in  the  National  Council  of  Horticulture,  by  regru- 
larly  elected  delegates,  and  by  the  co-operation  which  this  brings  about. 

The  Council)  because  of  the  few  actual  workers  available  in  its 
ranks,  the  difficulty  of  frequent  meetings,  and  because  of  the  widespread  - 
locations  of  its  members  and  its  lack  of  funds  for  traveling  expenses, 
has  not  taken  up  actively  the  other  lines  of  its  work  above  mentioned, 
but  it  must  be  done,  and  the  growth  of  the  Council  and  the  willingness 
of  its  membership  to  contribute  funds,  prove  that  its  further  work  will 
surely  be  taken  care  of  in  the  reasonably  near  future.  As  soon  as  more 
frequent  meetings  can  be  had  and  a  fair  attendance  be  counted  on,  the 
broader  questions  of  nomenclature  and  international  co-operation  on 
similar  lines  will  be  in  order. 

It  is  not,  and  has  never  been,  the  object  of  the  Council  of  Horti- 
culture to  take  up  any  work  which  up  to  the  present  time  is  the  exclu- 
sive work  of  any  single  national  interest,  but  to  act  only  as  a  represen- 
tative body  of  these  various  interests  on  lines  which  are  common  to 
them  all  and  which  no  one  can  claim  the  right  or  privilege  to  take  up 
and  do  for  the  others.  For  instance,  the  organization  of  a  National 
Congress  of  Horticulture  would  hardly  be  the  duty  of  the  national  apple 
growers,  florists,  or  nurserymen,  but  can  well  be  conceded  as  coming 
within  the  province  of  a  council  like  this,  organized  and  supported  by 
these  separate  interests  and  made  up  in  its  membership  by  actual  dele- 
gates from  the  various  societies,  combined  with  noncommercial  members 
interested  in  the  educational  side  of  horticulture,  and  without  commer- 
cial interests,  against  whom  no  charge  of  commercialism  or  commer- 
cial interest  in  the  work  can  be  made. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  Council  to  elect  from  its  noncommercial 
members  its  permanent  chairman.  While  the  present  temporary  chair* 
man  is  from  the  commercial  delegates,  yet  it  has  been  his  aim  to  so 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Council  that  no  charge  of  commercialisnr 
could  be  made. 
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